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State and Policy of Russia after the Peace of Tilsit. 


—Establishment of the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
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Measures of Prussia.—Rise of the Tugendbund or 
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Preparations of Austria and Russia.—Treaty of Alliance, 
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Preparations of the British Government.—Income-Tax. — 
Observations on the Expedience of this Tax.—Land and 
Sea Forces voted by Parliament.—Universal Discontent at 
the French Goyernment.— State of the Military. Forces of 
France.—Their Disposition over the Theatre of approach- 
ing War.—Forces of the Imperialists, and their Positions. 
—Ruinons Effects of the Invasion of Switzerland and Italy 
to the French Military Power.—The French commence 
Hostilities.— Operations in the Grisons.— The Republi- 
cans are at first successful. —The Austrians are driven 
back with great Loss into the Tyrol ; but Massena is de- 
feated inrepeated Attacks on Feldkgrch.—Jourdan receives 
a Check from the Archduke Charles.—Importance of this 
Suecess.—Position of the French at Stockach.—Battle of 
Stockach.—Defeat of the French.—They Retreat across 
the Rhine.—Congress of Rastadt.—Its Dissolution,—As- 
sassination of the French- Deputies. —General Horror 
which it excites in France, and throughout Europe.—Com- 
mencement of Hostilities in Italy.—Imprudent Dispersion 
of the French Forces there.—Position of the Imperialists 
on the Adige.—French Plan of Operations.—Preliminary 
Movements of both Parties.—First Successes of the French 

. on the Adige.— Lead to no decisive Result.—Scherer ex- 
periences a Check in endeavouring to cross that River.— 
Countermarches of both Parties.—Decisive Battle at Mag- 
nano.—Brilliant Attack of Kray with the Reserve gives 
the Austrians the Victory.—Its decisive Results.—Disor- 
derly Retreat of the French.— Corfu surrenders to the 
Russian and Turkish Fleets.—Operations in Germany.— 
Massena falls back in the Alps.—Description of the Thea- 
tre of War.—General Attack upon Massena’s Line in the 
Grisons.—Insurrection of the Swiss in his rear, being un- 
supported, is crushed.—Massena draws back his Right 
Wing in the Italian Alps.—General Attack by the Austri- 
ans on the French in the Grisons.—Luciensteg is carried. 
—Retreat of Massena behind the Lake of Zurich.—Part of 
the Austrian Left Wing is detached into Lombardy.— 
French Centre is forced by the Archduke.—Their Right 
Wing is driven from the St. Gothard.—Massena’s Position 
at Zurich.—He is there unsuccessfully attacked by the 
Archduke, who prepares a second and better arranged 
Attack:—Massena prevents it by a Retreat.—Dissolution 
of all the Swiss Forces in the Service of France.—Reflec- 
tions on the Magnitude of the preceding Operations in the 
Alps:—Arrival of the Russians under Suwarrow on the 
Mincio.—Character of these Troops and their Commander. 
—Moreau succeeds to the Command of the Italian Army. 
—lIts wretched Condition.—He retreats behind the Adda. 
—The Passage of that River is forced with immense Loss 
to the French.—Surrender of Serrurier with 7000 men.— 
Suwarrow enters Milan in Triumph.—Moreau retires to 
Alexandria and Turin, whither he is tardily followed by 
Suwarrow.—Check of the Russians under Rosenberg in 
endeavouring to cross the Po.—Indecisive Action between 
Suwa*row and Moreau near Alexandria: — Moreau at 
length retreats to the Crest of the Apennines and Turin. 
Tsteee atte surprises Turin, and the Castle of Milan 1s 
taken.—Moreau retreats towards Genoa, retiring over the 
Apennines to that town, still occupying the Crest of the 
Mountains.—Suwarrow spreads over the whole of Pied- 
mont and Lombardy.—Reflections on these rapid Successes 
of the Allies.—Affairs of the Parthenopeian Republic at 
Naples.—Revolt excited by the Oppression of the French. 
—Macdonald commences his Retreat.—Though repeated- 
ly assailed, he regains in safety the North of Tuscany.— 
He there enters into Communication with Moreau, and 
concerts Measures with him.—Position of the Allies at 
this Juncture.—Dangers arising from their great disper- 
sion.—Macdonald’s Advance, and first Combats with the 


Imperialists.— Able and energetic Resolution immediately: 
adopted by Suwarrow.—The two Armies meet on the 
Trebbia.—First and indecisive Actions there. —Suwar- 
row’s judicious Plan of Attack.—Battle of the Trebbia, and 
Success of the Russians on the second Day.—Singular 
nocturnal Combat on the second Night.—Preparations of 
both Parties for Battle on the third day.—Desperate Con- 
flict on the same Field.—Decisive Attack of Prince Lich- 
tenstein on the French Centre.—Victory at length remains 
with the Russians.—Excessive Loss on both Sides.—Dis- 
astrous Retreat of the French over the Apennines.—Suc- 
cessful Operations during the Battle, of Moreau against 
Bellegarde.—Fall of the Citadel,of Turin.—Moreau Re- 
treats on Suwarrow turning against him, while Macdon= 
ald, by a painful Circuit, regains Genoa.—Reorganization. 
of both French Armies under Moréau.—Reflections on Su- 
warrow’s admirable Conduct in the preceding Movements. 
—Naval Efforts of the Directory to get back the Army 
from Egypt, which come to Nothing.—Expulsion of the 
Republicans from the Kingdom of Naples.—Bloody Re- 
venge of the Royalist Party there.— Violation of the Capit- 
ulation by the Neapolitan Court.—Nelson concurs in these 
iniquitous Proceedings.—Deplorable Fate of Prince Ca- 
raccioli on board Nelson’s own Ship.—Reflections on these 
Unpardonable Atrocities, and on the Infesences to be 
drawn from the preceding Campaign. 


Tue cannon of Nelson, which destroyed the: 
French fleet at Aboukir, re-echoed 
from one end of Europe to the other, the spirit of 
and everywhere revived the spirit of Europe by 
resistance to their ambition. ‘That the battle of 
great event not only destroyed the pe Piao: 
charm of Republican invincibility, but relieved 
the allies of the dread arising from the military 
talents of Napoleon and his terrible Italian army, 
whom it seemed to sever forever from the soil 
of Europe. The subjugation of Switzerland and 
the conquest of Italy were no longer looked upon. 
with mere secret apprehension ; they were the: 
subject of loud and impassioned complaint over 
all Europe, and the allied sovereigns, upon this 
auspicious event, no longer hesitated to engage 
in open preparations for the resumption of hos-- 
tilities.* 

Austria felt that the moment was approach-- 
ing when she might regain her lost 
provinces, restore her fallen influ- 
ence, and oppose a barrier to the rev- 
olutionary torrent which was overwhelming 
Italy. She had accordingly been indefatigable 
in her exertions to recruit and remodel her ar- 
mies since the treaty of Leoben ; and they were- 
uow, both in point of discipline, numbers, and. 
equipment, on the most formidable footing. 
She had two hundred and forty thousand men, 
supported by an immense artillery, ready to: 
take the field, all admirably equipped and in the 
finest order, and to these were to be added six- 
ty thousand Russians, who were advancing un- 


Revival of 


Preparation - 
of Austria 


der the renowned Suwarrow, flushed with the 


* Th., x., 144,145. Ann. Reg., 1799, 236. Jom., xi., 10). 
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_ storming of Ismael and Warsaw, and anxious 
to measure their strength with the conquerors 

_. of Southern Europe. ‘The Emperor 
And Russia. 6¢ Russia, though he had been some- 
what tardy in following out the designs of his 
illustrious predecessor, had at length engaged 
warmly in the common cause; the outrage 
committed on the Order of Malta, which had 
chosen him for their protector, filled him with 
indignation, and he seemed desirous not only 
to send his armies to the support of the Ger- 
manic states, but to guarantee the integrity of 
their confederation. Turkey had forgotten. its 
ancient enmity to Russia in animosity against 
France for the unprovoked attack upon Egypt, 


and its fleets and armies threatened to enclose’ 


the conqueror of the. Pyramids in the kingdom 
he had won. Thus, while the ambition of the 
Directory in Switzerland and. Italy roused 
against them the hostility of the centre of Eu- 
rope, their impolitic and perilous expedition to 
the shores of Africa arrayed against France the 
fury of Mussulman zeal and the weight of Rus- 
sian power.* ris y 

On the 18th of December, 1798, a treaty of 
Treaty of al- alliance, offensive and defensive, 
Jiance, offen- was concluded between Great Brit- 
sive and de- ain and Russia, for the purpose of 
tween Eng- Putting a stop to. the farther .en- 
land andRus- croachments of France. By this 
sia. treaty, Russia engaged to furnish 
an auxiliary force of forty-five thousand men, 
to act in conjunction with the British forces m 
the north of Germany; and England, besides 
an immediate advance of £225,000, was to pay, 
a monthly subsidy of £75,000. The Empexor 
Paul immediately entered, with all the vehe- 
mence of his character, into the prosecution, of 
the war; he gave an asylum to Louis XVIII. 
in the capital of Courland; behaved with mu- 
mificence to the French emigrants who sought 


refuge in his dominions.; accepted the office of - 


grand master of the Knights of St. John of 
Malta, and excited by every means in his pow- 
er the spirit of resistance to the advances of 
Republican ambition, ‘All his efforts, however, 
failed in inducing the Prussian cabinet to swerve 
from the cautious policy it had adopted ever 
since the retreat of the Duke. of Brunswick, 
and the neutrality it. had observed since the 
treaty of Bale.t ‘That power stood by in appa- 
rent indifference, and saw a desperate strife be- 
tween the hostile powers, in which her own 
andependence was at stake, when her army, 
now 220,000 strong, might have interfered with 
decisive effect in the struggle; and she was re- 
‘warded for her forbearance by the battle of Jena. 
Great Britain made considerable exertions to 
improve the brilliant prospects thus 

Bee, Analee unexpectedly auenedta net view. 
Parliament met on the 20th of November, 1798, 
and shortly after entered on the arduous duty 
‘of finance. To meet the increased expenses 
which the treaty with Russia, and the vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war in other countries, 
were likely to occasion, Mr. Pitt proposed a 
mew tax, hitherto unknown in Great Britain, 
that on property. No income under 
£60 a year was to pay any duty at 


Income-Tax. 
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all, those under £105. only a fortieth part, and 
above £200 a tenth. The total income of the 
nation was estimated at £102,000,000, inclu- 
ding £20,000,000 as the rent of lands; and the 
estimated produce of the tax on this graduated 
scale was £7,500,000. . This tax proceeded on 
the principle of raising as large a portion as 


' possible of the supplies of the year by taxation 


within its limits, and compelling all persons to 
contribute, according to their ability, to the ex- 
igencies of the state : an admirable principle if 
it could have been fully carried into effect, and 
which, if practicable and uniformly acted upon, 
would have prevented all the financial embar- 
rassments consequent on the war. But this was 
very far indeed from being the case. ‘The expen- 
ses incurred so far exceeded the income, even 
in that very year, that a supplementary budget 
was brought forward on June 6th, 1799, which 
yery much augmented the annual charges.*t. 
The principle of making the supplies of the 


year as nearly as possible keep pace 6. vations 
| with its expenditure, is the true on the expedi 


system. of public as well as private ence of this 
finance ; which has suffered in 

every country from nothing so much as the con- 
venient but ruinous plan of borrowing for. im- 
mediate exigencies, and laying the undying 
burden of interestgipon the shoulders’ of poster- 
ity. But a greater error in finance never was 
committed ‘than the introduction of the income 
tax. In appearance the most equal, it is, in 
reality, the most unequal of burdens, because it 
assesses at the same rate many different classes 
whose resources are widely different. The 
landed proprietor, whose €state is worth thirty 
years’ purchase of the rental at which he is ra- 


‘ted; the fundholder, whose ‘stock is ;worth 


twenty or twenty-five of the same annual 'pay- 
ment ;.the merchant, whose profits one year 
may be swallowed up by losses the next season ; 
the professional man, whose present income is 
not worth five years’ purchase; the young an- 
nuitant, whose chance of life is as twenty, and 
the aged spinster, in whom it is not two, are 
all rated at the same annual sum. “The tax, in 
consequence, falls with excessive and undue 
severity upon one class, and with unreasonable 
lightness upon others ;-it extinguishes the in- 
fant accumulations of capital, and puts an end 
to the savings of laborious industry, while it is 
comparatively unfelt by the-great capitalist and 
the opulent landed proprietor. Unlike the in- 
direct taxes, Which are paid without being felt, 
or forgotten in the enjoyment of the objects on 
which they are laid, it brings the bitterness of 
taxation, in undisguised nakedness, to every 
individual, and produces, in consequence, a de- 
gree of discontent and exasperation which no- 
thing but the excitement of continual warfare, 
or a sense of uncontrollable necessity, can in- 
duce a nation. to bear. 

A considerable addition was made to the army 
this year. The land forces were rais- y.44 ana 
ed to 138,000 men; the sea to 120,000, sea forces 
including 20,000 marines ;~ and 104 voted by 
ships of the line were put in commis- Parliament 


* Ann. Reg., 1799, 176, 191. Parl. Hist., xxxi., 174. 

t+ Between the two budgets, loans were contracted to the 
amount of £15,000,000, and the total expenditure, including 
£13,653,000 for the army, £8,400,000 for the navy, and a 
subsidy of £825,000 to Russia, amounted, exclusive of the 
charges of the debt, to no less than £31,000,000, 
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sion. Besides this, 80,000 men were imbodied 
in the militia of Great Britain alone, besides 
40,000 in Ireland; an admirable force, which 
soon attained a very high degree of discipline 
and efficiency, proved, through the whole re- 
mainder of the war, the best nursery for the 
troops of the line, and was inferior only in the 
quality and composition of its officers to the 
regular army.* 

The forces with which France was to resist 
Universal dis- this formidable confederacy were by 
content at the NO Means commensurate either to 
Freuch gov- the ambition of the Directory, or the 
Se: vast extent of territory that they had 
to defend. Both externally and internally, the ut- 
most discontent and dissatisfaction existed. The 
Republican armies, which, in the outset, divided 
so many states by the delusive promises of lib- 
erty and equality, had excited universal hatred 
by the exactions which they had made, and the 
stern tyranny to which they had everywhere 
subjected their new allies. Their most devoted 
adherents no longer attempted to palliate their 
conduct ; from the frontier of the Jura to the 
extremity of Calabria, one universal cry had 
arisen against the selfish cupidity of the Direct- 
ory, and the insatiable rapacity of its civil and 
military officers. The Swiss Democrats, who 
had called in the French to revolutionize their 
country, made the loudest lamentations at the 
unrelenting severity with which the great con- 
tributions, to which they were so little accus- 
tomed, were exacted from the hard-earned fruits 
of their industry. The Cisalpine Republic was 
a prey to the most vehement divisions ; furious 
Jacobinism reigned in its legislative assemblies ; 
the authorities imposed on them by the French 
bayonets were in the highest degree unpopular ; 
while in Holland, the whole respectable class 
of citizens felt the utmost dissatisfaction at the 
violent changes made, both in their government 
and representative body, by their imperious al- 
lies. From the affiliated republics, therefore, 
no efficient support could be expected, while 
the French government, nevertheless, was char- 
ged with the burden of their defence. From 
the Texel to Calabria, their forces were ex- 
panded over an immense surface, in great, but 
still insufficient numbers ; while the recent oc- 
cupation of Switzerland had opened up a new 
theatre of warfare hitherto untrod by the Re- 
publican soldiers. t 

During the two years which.had elapsed since 
State of the the termination of hostilities, the 
military forces military force of France had signal- 
of France. —_ ly declined. Sickness and desertion 
had greatly diminished the ranks of the army ; 
twelve thousand discharges had been granted 
to the soldiers, but more than ten times that 
number had deserted from their colours, and 
lived without disguise at their homes, in such 
numbers as rendered it neither prudent nor 
practicable to attempt the enforcing their return. 
Five-and-thirty thousand of the best troops were 
exiled, under Napoleon, on a distant shore ; and 
though the addition of two hundred thousand 
conscripts had been ordered, the levy proceeded 
but slowly, and some months must yet elapse 


* Parl. Hist., xxxi., 231, 242, James’ Naval Hist., App., 
vol, iii. Ann. Reg., 1799, 193. App. to Chron, 
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before they could be in a condition to take the 
field. The result of the whole was, that for the 
actual shock of war, from the Adige to the 
Maine, the Directory could only count on one 
hundred and seventy thousand men; the re- 
mainder of their great forces were buried in the 
Italian peninsula, or too far removed from the 
theatre of hostilities to be able to take an ac- 
tive part in the approaching contest. The ad- 
ministration of the armies was on the most cor- 
rupted footing ; the officers had become rapa- 
cious and insolent in the command of the con- 
quered countries ; and the civil agents either 
lived at free quarters on the inhabitants, or plun- 
dered, without control, the public money and 
stores which passed through their hands. Rey- 
olutionary energy had exhausted itself; regular 
and steady government was unknown, and the 
evils of a disordered rule and an abandoned 
administration were beginning to recoil on those 
who had produced them.* 

The disposition of the Republican armies was 
as follows: Of one hundred and ten 9, Gispeei- 
thousand men, who were stationed tow over the 
in Italy, thirty thousand, under Mac- theatre of ap- 
donald, were lost in the Neapolitan Proaching war. 
dominions, and the remainder so dispersed over 
the extensive provinces of Lombardy, Tuscany, 
and the Roman States, that only fifty thousand 
could be collected to bear the weight of the con- 
test on the Adige. Forty-two thousand, under 
General Jourdan, were destined to carry the 
war from the Upper Rhine, across the Black 
Forest, into the valley of the Danube.’ Massena, 
at the head of forty-five thousand, was stationed 
in Switzerland, and intended to dislodge the 
Imperialists from the Tyrol and the upper val- 
ley of the Adige. Thirty thousand, under Ber- 
nadotte, were designed to form a corps of ob- 
servation on the Lower Rhine, from Dusseldorf 
to Manheim ; while Brune, at the head of fifteen 
thousand French and twenty thousand Dutch 
troops, was intrusted with the defence of the 
Batavian Republic. The design of the Directory 
was to turn the position of the Imperialists on 
the Adige by getting possession of the mount- 
ains which enclosed the upper part of the 
stream, and then drive the enemy before them, 
with the united armies of Switzerland and Italy, 
across the mountains of Carinthia, while that 
of the Upper Rhine, descending the course of 
the Danube, was to unite with them under the 
walls of Vienna.t 

The forces of the Austrians were both supe- 
rior in point of number, better equip- porces of the 
ped, and stationed in more advan- Imperialists, 
tageous situations. Their armies and their dis- 
were collected behind the Lech, in Ps#o- 
the Tyrol, and on the Adige. The first, under 
the command of the Archduke Charles, con- 
sisted of fifty-four thousand infantry and twenty- 
four thousand cavalry ; in the Grisons and Ty- 
rol, forty-four thousand infantry and two thou- 
sand five hundred horse were assembled under 
the banners of Bellegarde and Laudohn ; twenty- 
four thousand foot soldiers and one thousand 
four hundred horse, under the command of 
Hotze, occupied the Vorarlberg ; while the army 
on the Adige, seventy-two thousand strong, in- 


* Th., x., 182, 208, 209. Jom., xi., 89,94. Dum.,i., 33. 
Arch. Ch,, Campagne de 1799, i., 48, 51. 
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cluding eleven thousand cavalry, obeyed the or- 
ders of Kray ; and twenty-four thousand on the 
Maine, or in garrison at Wurtzburg, observed 
the French forces on the Lower Rhine. Thus 
two hundred and forty-six thousand men were 
concentrated between the Maine and the Po, and 
their centre rested on the mountains of Tyrol ; 
a vast fortress, which had often afforded a sure 
refuge in case of disaster to the Imperial troops, 
and whose inhabitants were warmly attached 
to the house of Austria. Above fifty thousand 
Russians were expected ;* but they could not 
arrive in time to enter into operations either on 
the Danube or the Adige at the commencement 
of the campaign. 

These dispositions on both sides were made 
on the principle that the possession of the mount- 
ains ensures that of the plains, and that the key 
to the Austrian monarchy was to be found in 
the Tyrol Alps: a great error, and which has 
been since abundantly refuted by the campaigns 
of Napoleon, and the reasoning of the Archduke 
Charles.t The true avenue to Vienna is the 
valley of the Danube; it is there that a serious 
blow struck is at once decisive, and that the 
gates of the monarchy are laid open by a single 
great defeat on the frontier. It was not in the 
valley of the Inn, nor in the mountains of the 
Grisons, but on the heights of Ulm and the plains 
of Bavaria, that Napoleon prostrated the strength 

of Austria in 1805 and 1809; and of all the nu- 
merous defeats which that power had experien- 
eed, none was felt-to be irretrievable but that of 
Hohenlinden, on the banks of the Iser, in 1800. 
There is no analogy between the descent of 
streams from the ‘higher to the lower grounds, 
and the invasion of civilized armies from mount- 
ains to the adjacent plains. <A ridge of glaciers 
is an admirable fountain for the perennial sup- 
ply of rivers, but the worst possible base for 
military operations.t 

By the invasion of Switzerland, the French 
Ruinous ef. GOVernmment had greatly weakened, 
fects of the Instead of having strengthened, their 
invasion of military position. Nothing was so 


Switzerland S 
audsiealy to advantageous to them as the neu- 


the French trality of that republic, because it 
military covered the only defenceless frontier 
power. 


of the state, and gave them the ad- 
vantage of carrying on the campaigns in Ger- 
many and Italy, for which the fortresses on the 
Rhine and Piedmont afforded an advantageous 
base, without the fear of being turned by a re- 
verse in the mountains. But all these advan- 
tages were lost when the contest was conduct- 
ed in the higher Alps, and the line of the Rhine 
or the Adige was liable to be turned by a single 
reverse on the Aar or the St. Gothard. The 
surface over which military operations were car- 
ried was, by this conquest, immensely extended, 
without any proportionate addition either to the 
means of offensive or defensive warfare. The 
Tyrol was a great central fortress, in which the 
Imperialists had often found shelter in moments 
of disaster; but no such advantage could be 
hoped for by the Republicans from their posses- 
sion of the hostile or discontented cantons of 
Switzerland, while no avenue to the heart of 

* Arch. Ch., i., 40, 41. Dum., i., 33. 
Th., x., 226. 

t Archduke Charles, i., 117, 162, Camp. de 1796. 
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Austria was so difficult as that which lay through 
the midst of the brave and indomitable inhabi- 
tants of that almost inaccessible province.* 

Nor had the invasion of the Roman and Nea- 
politan States, and the banishment of Napoleon 
to the sands of Egypt, contributed less to weak- 
en the formidable powers with which, two years 
before, he had shattered the Austrian*monarchy. 
Now was seen the sagacity with which he had. 
chosen the line of the Adige for tenacious de- 
fence, and the wisdom of the declaration that, 
if he had listened to the suggestions of the Di- 
rectory, and advanced to Rome, he would have 
endangered the Republic. Though the forces in 
the Peninsula were above one hundred and ten 
thousand, and were soon increased, by the ar- 
rival of conscripts, to one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, the Republicans were never able 
to meet the Imperialists in equal force on the 
Adige; and Italy was lost, and the retreat of 
the army from Naples all but cut off, while yet 
an. overwhelming force, if it could only have been 
aSsembled at the decisive point, existed in the 
Peninsula. t 

Notwithstanding the deficient state of their 
military preparations, and the urgent py. prench 
representations of all their generals commence 
that the actual force under their com- hostilities, 
mand was greatly inferior to the Mant, T 
amount which the Directory had led them to ex- 
pect, the French government, led away by ill- 
founded audacity, resolved to commence hostil 
ities. The Austrian cabinet having returned ne 
answer to the peremptory note in which the Di 
rectory required the sending back of the Russian 
troops, Jourdan received orders to cross the 
Rhine, which was immediately done at Kehl and 
Huningen, and the Republicans advanced in four 
columns towards the Black Forest. A few days 
after, Bernadotte, with ten thousand men, took 
possession of Manheim, and advanced against 
Philipsburg, which refused to capitulate, not- 
withstanding an angry summons from the Re- 
publican general. Upon receiving this intelli- 
gence, the archduke passed the Lech, and ad- 
vanced in three columns towards Biberach, 
Waldsee, and Ravensberg, at the head of thirty- 
seven thousand infantry and fifteen thousand 
cavalry ; while Starry, with thirteen thousand 
men, was moved upon Neumarckt, and six thou- 
Sey men were thrown into the fortifications of 

m.t 
werk the hostile armies were thus approach- 
ing each other, in the space between F 
the Rhine and the iigcabe: the contest Hees ‘Gre 
had commenced, on the most extend- sons. 
ed scale, in the mountains of the Grisons. Du- 
ring the night of the 5th of March, Mas- March 5 
sena marched upon Sargantz, and, hav- and 6 
ing summoned the Austrian general, Auffenberg, 
to evacuate the district, his troops advanced at 
all points to cross the Rhine. The left wing, 
under Ovpinor, afterward Duke of Reggio, ‘“‘a 
general,” said Napoleon, “tried in a hundred 
battles,” was destined to make a false attack on 
the post of Feldkirch, so as to hinder Hotze, 
who commanded at that important point, from 
sending any succour to the centre at Coire, and 
the right at Reichenau; the right wing, under 


* Th., x.,217. Arch.:Ch., i., 56. 
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Dumont, was destined to cross at that place, 
and turn the position of Coire by the upper part 
of the stream, while Massena himself, in the cen- 
tre, was to force the passage opposite to Lucien- 
steg, and carry the intrenchments of that fort. 
Subordinate to these principal attacks, Loison, 
with a brigade, was directed to descend from 
the valley of Urseren upon Disentis, and support 
the attack of Dumont ; while Lecourbe, who lay 
at Bellinzona, received orders to penetrate by 
Tusis, over the snowy summit of the Bernhardin, 
and down the stupendous defile of the Via-mala, 
into the Engadine, and open up a communica- 
tion with the Italian army on the Adige.* 
These attacks were almost all successful. The 
Mar.6. The Rhine, yet charged with melting 
French are SNOWS, Was Crossed under a murder- 
at first suc- ous fire; after an obstinate resist- 
ce ance, the fort of Luciensteg was car- 
ried by the intrepidity of the French chasseurs, 
who scaled an almost inaccessible height which 
commanded it, and eight hundred men, with five 
pieces of cannon, were made prisoners. Mean- 
while Dumont, having forced the pass of Kunkel, 
and. made himself master of the central point 
and important bridge of Reichenau, situated at 
the junction of the two branches of the Rhine, 
not only succeeded in maintaining himself there, 
but made prisoners an Austrian detachment 
which had resisted Loison at Disentis. The 
result of this movement was, that Auffenberg, 
who fell back slowly, contesting every inch of 
ground, towards Coire, found his retreat cut 
off up the Rhine; and, being surrounded there 
by superior forces, he had no alternative but to 
lay down his arms, with two thousand men and 
ten pieces of cannon, while a battalion he had 
stationed at Embs underwent the same fate.t+ 
While these successes were gained on the 
eentre and right, Oudinot advanced against 
Feldkirch. Hotze instantly collected 
Maree: his troops, and advanced to meet him, 
in order to preserve his communication with 
Auffenberg ; but after maintaining his ground 
for a whole day, he was at length driven back 
THE Ausitians 1° the intrenchment of Feldkirch, 
are driven back With the loss of a thousand men 
with great loss and several pieces of cannon. At 
into the Tyrol. the same time, Lecourbe, having 
broken up from Bellinzona, crossed the Bern- 
hardin, yet encumbered with snow, and arrived 
at Tusis by the terrible defile of the Via-mala, 
where he divided his forces into two columns, 
one of which moved over the Julian Alps to- 
wards the sources of the Inn, while the other, 
under Lecourbe in person, began to ascend the 
‘wild and rocky valley of Albula. The intention 
of the Republicans was to have supported this 
irruption by Dessoles, who received orders to 
debouche from the Valteline into the valley of 
the Upper Adige ; but the march of the latter 
column across the mountains having been re- 
tarded by unavoidable accidents, General Belle- 
garde, who commanded the Austrian forces in 
that quarter, made preparations, by occupying 
all the passes in the neighbourhood, to envelop 
the invaders.t ; 
Martinsbruck, in consequence, was assailed 
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by Lecourbe without success ; but al- 

though Laudohn, in his turn, made an M@reh 1 
attack with his own troops, combined with its 
garrison, in all fourteen thousand men, upon 
the French forces, he was unable to gain any de- 
cisive advantage ; and the Republicans, await- 
ing their re-enforcements, suspended their opera- 
tions for ten days. Atlength Dessoles 

having come up, and other-re-enforce- Mth %4- 
ments arrived, Lecourbe commenced a general 
attack on Laudohn’s forces, leading his division © 
against Martinsbruck, while Dessoles and Loi- 
son were directed to cross the mountains into 
the Munsterthal and cut off their retreat. To 
arrive at that valley, it was necessary for the 
division of the former to cross the highest ridg- 
es in Europe, amid ice and snow, which might 
haye deterred the most intrepid chasseurs. 
‘With undaunted courage, his soldiers ascended 
the glaciers of the Wurmser Joch, which separ- 
ates the sources of the Adda from one of those 
of the Adige. After having turned the fortifi- 
cations on the summit, which the Imperialists 
occupied in perfect security, he descended the 
wild and rocky bed of the torrent of Rambach, 
amid frightful precipices, where a handful of 
men might have arrested an army, sur- March 25 
prised the post of Taufers, which Lau- ON 
dohn had fortified with care, and totally routed 
its garrison, after a desperate resistance, with 
the loss of four thousand prisoners and all its 
artillery: The situation of the Austrian general 
was now altogether desperate ; for while Des- 
soles was achieving this decisive success, Loi- 
son had seized upon Nauders, and Lecourbe 
forced the post and passage of Martinsbruck, 
so that all the avenues by which his retreat 
could be effected were cut off, and he had no 
resource but to throw himself, with three hun- 
dred men, into the glaciers of Gebatch, from 
whence, after undergoing incredible hardships, 
le at length reached the valley of Venosta, and 
joined General Bellegarde, who was marching 
to his relief. After this glorious victory, achiev- 
ed with forces hardly half the number of the 
vanquished, and which cannot be appreciated 
but by those who have traversed the ‘rugged 
and inhospitable ridges among which it was ef- 
fected, Dessoles advanced to Glurns ;* and the 
French found themselves masters of the upper 
extremity of the two great valleys of the Tyrol, 
the Inn and the Adige; but here their advance 
was arrested by General Bellegarde, who had 
collected nearly forty thousand men to oppose 
their progress, and the intelligence of events in 
other quarters, which restored victory to the 
imperial standards. 

The intelligence of the first success in the 
Grisons reached Jourdan on the ,, Maneees 
llth, and induced him to move jg defeated in 
forward. On the 12th he passed ‘repeated at- 
the Danube, and advanced in four tacks on Feld 
marches to Pfullendorf and Men- “7 
gen, between that river and the Lake of Con- 
stance. Judging, however, that he was not in 
sufficient strength to attempt anything until the 
post of Feldkirch was carried, he urged Mas- 
sena to renew his attacks in that March 11, 12, 
quarter. That important town, sit- and 14. 
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uated on a rocky eminence in the middle of 
the valley, and supported by intrenchments ex- 
tending from the river Ill, which bathed its feet, 
to inaccessible cliffs on either side, was repeat- 
edly attacked by Oudinot, at the head of the 
French grenadiers, with the utmost impetuosi- 
ty ; but all his efforts recoiled before the steady 
courage of the Imperialists. Massena, conceiv- 
ing this post to be of the utmost importance, 
from its commanding the principal passage from 
the Vorarlberg into the Tyrol, united the whole 
division of Menard to the troops of Oudinot, 
and advanced in person to the attack. But the 
great strength of the works, and the 
March 28. Thyincible tenacity of the Austrians, 
defeated all his efforts. In vain the French 
sought to establish themselves on the right of 
the position; ‘the Tyrolese sharpshooters as- 
cended the adjacent eminences, and assailed 
the Republicans with such a close and destruc- 
tive fire, as rendered it impossible for them to 
maintain their ground;* and Massena, after 
beholding the flower of his army perish at the 
foot of the intrenchments, was obliged to draw 
off his forces, with the loss of three thousand 
men, to Luciensteg and Coire, while Oudinot 
recrossed the Rhine, and established himself at 
Reineck. ; 


Jourdan, to compensate the inferiority of his 
Jourdan re. force, had taken up a strong  po- 
ceives acheck Sition between the Lake of Con- 
from the Arch- stance and the Danube, Two tor- 
duke Charles. rents, the Ostrach and the Aach, 
flowing in opposite directions, the one into the 
Danube, the other into the lake, from a marsh in 
his centre, ran along the front of his position. 
St. Cyr, with the left, was stationed at Mengen ; 
Souham, with the centre, at Pfullendorf; Feri- 
no, with the right, at Barnsdorf, while Lefeb- 
vre, with the advanced guard, occupied the 
heights behind the village of Ostrach. That 
point was the most accessible of the line: placed 
at the source of the two torrents, it was to be 
reached, by a chaussée, which crossed the 
marshy ground from which they descended. 
It was against this part of the line that the 
principal efforts of the Imperialists were di- 
rected, while subordinate attacks were simul- 
taneously commenced on the right and left 
against St. Cyr and Ferino. The force brought 
M to bear against Ostrach, under the 

arch 2], ¢ ‘ 
archduke in person, was long resist- 
ed, notwithstanding the great superiority of 
numbers in the attacking columns, by the Re- 
publicans, under Jourdan; but at length the 
March 28 left, under St. Cyr, having been out- 

* flanked at Mengen, and the centre be- 
ing on the point of sinking under the increasing 
masses of the assailants, a general retreat was 
ordered, and such was the danger of the left 
wing, that it was continued, without intermis- 
sion, on the day following, till they reached the 
position of Srockacu.t 

This affair did not cost above two thousand 
Importance of Men to the vanquished party, and 
this success. the loss of the victors was nearly 
as great; but it had the most important effect 


* Jom., xi., 110, 113. Dum., i., 47, 48. Arch. Ch., i., 
112, 118. 
+ Arch. Ch., i., 147, 151. 
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upon the fate of the campaign. It broke the 
charm of Republican invincibility, compelled 
the French standards openly to retreat before 
the imperial, and gave to the Austrians all the 
advantage of a first success. Now appeared 
the good use which they had made of their 
time during the short interval of peace. Their 
cannon, well served and formidable, were much 
more numerous in proportion to the troops en 
gaged than they had been in the former war, 
and the light artillery in particular, formed on 
the French model, had attained a degree of per- 
fection which entirely deprived the Republicans 
of their advantage in that important weapon of 
modern ‘warfare.* 

Jourdan clearly saw the importance of the 
village of Stockach, where all. the position of 
roads to Swabia, Switzerland, and the French 
the valley of the Neckar unite, and t Stockach. 
beyond which he could not continue his retreat 
without abandoning his communications with 
Massena and the Grisons. Perceiving that the 
archduke was preparing an attack, he resolved 
to anticipate him, and obtain the advantage of 
the initiative, always an object of importance — 
in the commencement of a campaign. The 
Austrians were by this time in great force on 
the Stockach, a small stream which flows iz a 
winding channel before the village of the same 
name, and terminates its devious course in the 
Lake of Constance; their centre occupied the 
plateau of Nellemberg in front of the river, 
their right extended along the same plateau to- 
wards Liptingen, their left from Zolbruck. to 
Wahlweis.- On the side of the Republicans, 
Souham, commanded the centre, Ferino the 
right, and St. Cyr, whose vanguard was led by 
Soult, the left wing. This last body was des- 
tined to attack Liptingen, where Meerfeld was 
stationed ; and it was in that quarter that the 
principal effort was to be made, with a view to 
turn the Austrians, and force them to retreat 
by the single chaussée of Stockach in their rear, 
where they of necessity must, in case of disas- 
ter, have lost all their artillery. 

At five in the morning all the columns were 
in motion, and the advanced guard of Soult 
soon came in sight of the videttes of Meerfeld. 
He was soon attacked so vigorously by that 
general and St. Cyr that he was driven from 
Liptingen, and thrown back in confusion into 
the woods which lay along the road to Stockach. 
Speedily were they expelled from that strong- 
hold; the infantry, in great disorder, retreated. 
to Stockach, and the cavalry on the road to- 
wards Meskirch. Meanwhile the two armies 
were engaged along the whole line. Souham, 
in the centre, repulsed the light troops 
of the enemy as far as Wahiweis and March 26. 
Orsingen on the Stockach, and menaced the 
plateau of Nellemmberg, while Ferino was active- 
ly engaged on the right. A violent cannonade 
was heard along the whole front of the army; 
a decisive success had been gained on one 
point, the Austrian right was turned, the victo- 
ry seemed already decided.t 

No sooner, however, did the archduke. per- 


* Dum.,i., 42.43. Arch. Ch., i., 156, 165. 

t Jom., xi., 128. Dum., i., 49. St. Cyr, i., 138, 135, 
Arch. Ch., i, 171, 175. 

¢ Jom., xi., 130. Dum.,i., 49, 50. St. Cyr, i, 136, 189, 
Arch. Ch., i., 175, 190. 
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ceive the impression which the French 
had made on his right wing, than he 
set off at the gallop for that quarter of 
the field, followed by twelve squadrons of cui- 
rassiers, after whom succeeded six battalions 
of grenadiers ; while a powerful body of caval- 
ry were stationed in the plateau of Nellemberg 
to protect the retreat of the army, in case of its 
becoming necessary to have recourse to that 
extremity. These dispositions, rapidly adopted 
at the decisive moment, changed the fortunes 
ef the day, and their effect was increased by a 
faulty step of Jourdan, who, instead of support- 
ing the menaced point with all his disposable 
force, sent orders to St. Cyr to advance to 
Meeskirch, in the idea of cutting off the retreat 
of the Imperialists.. A violent struggle now en- 
sued in the woods of Liptingen, which Soult 
had gained in the first moment of success.. The 
archduke attacked. them with fresh troops, th 
Republicans defended them with heroic valour, 
and one of the most furious combats that oc- 
curred in the whole war took place, without 
intermission, for several hours. Three times 
the French advanced out of the wood to meet 
their enemies, and three times, notwithstanding 
the most vigorous efforts, they were repulsed 
by the obstinate perseverance of the Germans. 


Battle of 
Stockach, 
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At length the Imperialists became the assail- 
ants; the archduke charged in person at the 
head of the Hungarian grenadiers. Prince 
Furstemburg and Prince Anhalt Bemburg were 
xilled while leading on their respective regi- 
ments, and the flower of the army on both sides 
perished under the terrible fire which overspread 


the field of battle. St. Cyr,who felt that he 
had ‘gained what, if properly supported, might 
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and right, had maintained their position, not. 
withstanding the superiority of force on the 
part of their opponents; but they had gained 
no advantage, and they were totally unequal, 
now that the left wing of the army was sep- 
arated, and unable to render any assistance, to 
maintain their ground against the victorious 
troops of the archduke. Although, therefore, 
the French had bravely withstood the superior 


forces of the enemy, and the loss on both sides ‘ 


was nearly equal, amounting to about five thou- 
sand men to each party, yet, by the separation 
of their_left wing, they had sustained all the 
consequences of a serious defeat; and it be- 
came necessary, renouncing all idea of co-oper- 
ating with the Republicans in Helvetia, which 
could not be approached without the sacrifice 
of St. Cyr and his wing,* to endeavour to re- 
unite the scattered divisions of the army by a 
retreat to the passes of the Black Forest: 

Jourdan was so much disconcerted with the 
result of this action, that, after reaching the 
defiles of that forest, he surrendered the com- 
mand of the army to Ernouf, the chief of the 
staff, and set out for Paris, to lay in person his 
complaints as to the state of the troops before 
the Directory.t 

With superior forces, and twenty thousand 
cavalry, in admirable order, the Aus- Raiadlt 5 
trians had now an opportunity of the French 
overwhelming the French army in the across the 
course of its retreat to the Rhine, Rhine. 
such as never again occurred to them till the 
battle of Leipsic. The archduke clearly per- 
ceived that there was the important point of 
the campaign: and had he heen the unfettered 
master of his actions, he would, in all probabil- 


have become a decisive success, long and ob- | ity, have constrained the French army to a re- 
stinately maintained his ground ; but at length, | treat as disastrous as that from Wurtzburg in 
finding that the principal effort of the Austrians | 1796 ; but the Aulic Council, influenced by the 
was directed against his wing, and that their | erroneous idea that the key to ultimate suc- 
reserves were coming into action, he ordered | cess was to be found in the Alps, forbade him 
Soult to evacuate the wood, and retire into the | to advance towards the Rhine till Switzerland 
plain of Liptingen. This perilous movement | was cleared of the enemy. He was compelled, 
was performed by that able officer in presence | in consequence, to put his army into canton- 
of a victorious enemy, and when his rearguard | ments between Engen and Wahlweis, while 


was almost enveloped by their cuirassiers, with 
admirable steadiness ; but, when they reached 
the open country, they were charged by Kollo- 
wrath, at the head of the six battalions of gren- 
adiers and twelve squadrons of cuirassiers 
which the archduke had brought up from the 
reserve. . This effort proved decisive. In vain 


the Republicans leisurely effected their retreat 
through the Black Forest, by the Valley of 
Kintzig and that of Hell, to the Rhine, aoeae 
which stream they crossed at Old Bri- *?" ?: 
sach and Kehl a few days after, leaving only 
posts of observation on the right bank. This 
retreat compelled Bernadotte, who, with le 
his little army of eight thousand men, “?™ ‘ 


Jourdan charged the Austrian cavalry with the te 
French horse; they were broken and driven | had already commenced the siege of Philips- 
back in disorder by the superior weight and en- | burg, to abandon his works with precipitation, 
ergy of the cuirassiers, and the general-in-chief | and regain the left bank ;t so that, in a month 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner in the | after the campaign had been commenced with 
flight. This overthrow constrained the infan- | so much presumption and so little considera- 
try to a disastrous retreat, during which two | tion by the Directory, their armies on the Ger- 
regiments were enveloped and made prisoners ; | man frontier were everywhere reduced to the 
and St. Cyr, who was now entirely cut off | defence of their own territory. _ 
from the centre of his army, alone escaped total | The bad success of their armies at the open- 
destruction by throwing himself across the | ing of this campaign, to which the French had 
Danube, the sole bridge over which he was for- | been so little accustomed since the brilliant era 
tunate enough to find unoccupied by the enemy.* | of Napoleon’s victories, might have proved fa- 
This great success, and the consequent separa- | tal to the government of the Directory, had it 
tion of St. Cyr from the remainder of | 7a Gh, 1, 198, 202. _Jom., xi., 136, 137. Th. x, 
the army, was decisive of the victory. | 941.” st. Cyr, i., 150, 156, Dum., i., 51 


51. 

Souham and Ferino, with the centre mi ue x., 241, 242. Jom., xi., 138, 189. St. Cyr. i, 

f Arch. Ch., i. 211, 218. Jom., xi., 139, 140. Th. x, 
242. 


Defeat of 
she French. 
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not been for an unexpected event which occur- 
red at this time, and restored to the people 
much of the enthusiasm and vigour of 1793.* 
This was the massacre of the French plenipo- 


tentiaries at the congress of Rastadt. 


Though at war with Austria, France was yet 


Congress of at peace with the German Empire, 


Rastadt is 


neutrality, its interminable labours. When the 
victory of Stockach had placed that city in the 
power of the Imperialists, the cabinet of Vien- 
na ordered the Count Lehrbach, their minister 
plenipotentiary, to endeavour to obtain intelli- 
gence of the extent to which the princes of the 
Empire had made secret advances to the Di- 
rectory. The count conceived the most effect- 
ual way would be to seize the papers of the 
French embassy at the moment of their leaving 
the city, and for this purpose he solicited and 
obtained from his court authority to require an 
armed force from the Archduke Charles. That 
gallant officer refused, in the first instance, to 
comply with the request, alleging that his sol- 
diers had nothing to do with the concerns of 
diplomacy ; but fresh orders from Vienna obli- 
ged him to submit, and a detachment of the 
hussars of Szeckler was in consequence placed 
at the disposal of the imperial plenipotentiary. t 

Towards the end of April, the communica- 
tions of the ministers at Rastadt hav- 
ing been interrupted by the Austrian 
patrols, the Republicans addressed an 
energetic note on the subject to the Austrian 
authorities, and the remonstrance having been 
disregarded, the congress declared itself dis- 
solved. The departure of the diplomatic body 
was fixed for the 28th of April, but the Austrian 
colonel gave them orders to set out on the 19th, 
as the town was to be occupied on the follow- 
ing day by the imperial troops, and refused to 
grant the escort which they demanded, upon 
the plea that it was wholly unnecessary. The 
French plenipotentiaries, in consequence, Jean 
Assassination Debry, Bonnier, and Roberjot, set 
ofthe French OUt on the same evening for Stras- 
plenipotentia- burg, but they had scarcely left the 
ae gates of Rastadt when they were 
attacked by some drunken hussars of the regi- 
ment of Szeckler, who seized them, dragged 
them out of their carriages, slew Bonnier and 
Roberjot, notwithstanding the heroic efforts of 
the wife of the latter to save her husband, and 
struck down Jean Debry by sabre blows into 
Amedeo ditch, where he escaped destruction 

pr’ only by having the presence of mind to 
feign that he was already dead. The assassins 
seized and carried off the papers of the legation, 
but committed no other spoliation ; and, leav- 
ing two of their victims lifeless, and one des- 
perately wounded on the ground, disappeared 
in the obscurity of the night. Jean Debry, 
whose wounds were not mortal, contrived to 
make his way, after their departure, into Ras- 
tadt, and presented himself, bleeding and ex- 
hausted, at the hotel of M. Gertz, the Prussian 
envoy.t 


Its dissolu- 
tion. 


Jom., xi., 141. f 
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and the congress at Rastadt was still 
still sitting. continuing, under the safeguard of 
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This atrocious violation of the law of nations 
excited the utmost indignation and 


horror throughout Europe. The hon- 5 a ag 
our of the Germans felt itself seri- excites in 


France, and’ 
throughout 
Eu ope. 


ously wounded by the calamitous 
event, and the members of the dep- 
utation who remained at the con- 
gress unanimously signed a declaration express- 
ive of detestation at its authors. It is, perhaps, 
the strongest proof of the high character and un- 
stained honour of the Emperor Francis and the: 
Archduke Charles, that, although the crime was: 
committed by persons in the Austrian uniform, 
and the hussars of Szeckler had been detached 
from the army of the archduke to the environs 
of Rastadt, no suspicion fell upon either of 
these exalted persons as having been accessory 
to the nefarious proceeding. ‘That it was com- 
mitted for political purposes, and not by com- 
(ion robbers, is evident from their having taken. 
nothing but state, papers; and although -the 
Directory has not escaped the suspicion of hav-- 
ing been the secret authors of the crime,* in 
order to inflame the national spirit of the 
French, there seems no ground for imputing to- 
them so atrocious a proceeding, or ascribing it 
to any other cause than an unauthorized ex- 
cess by drunken or brutal soldiers of a duty 


committed to‘them by their government, requi- 
ring more than ordinary discretion and forbear- 
ance. 
putation of having been accessary to the guilt’ 
of murder, she cannot escape from the disgrace 
of having been remotely the cause of its perpe- 
tration ; of having authorized an attack upon 


But, though Austria has, eseaped the im- 


the sacred persons of ambassadors, which, 
though not intended to have been followed by 
assassination, was at best a violation of the law 
of nations, and a breach of the slender links. 
which unite humanity together during the rude ° 
conflict of war, and of having taken guilt to 


herself by adopting no judicial steps for the dis- 


covery of the perpetrators of the offence.t As 
such, it is deserving of the severest reproba- 
tion, and, like all other unjustifiable actions, its. 
consequences speedily recoiled upon the head 
of its authors. The military spirit of the French, 
languid since the commencement of hostilities, 
was immediately roused to the highest pitch by 
this outrage upon their ambassadors. No diffi- 
culty was any longer experienced in completing 
the levies of the conscription ; and to this burst 
of national feeling is in a great measure to’ be 
ascribed the rapid augmentation of Massena’s 
army, and the subsequent disasters which over- 
whelmed the Imperialists at the conclusion of 
the campaigre.t 

While an implacable war was thus breaking 
out to the north of the Alps, re- commence- 
verses of a most serious character ment of hostil 
attended the first commencement ities in Italy. 
of hostilities in the Italian plains. The approach 
of the Russians, under Suwarrow, who, it was 
expected, would reach the Adige by the middle 
of April, rendered it an object of the last im- 


* Nap. in Month,, vi., 40. 

t The Queen of Naples was the real instigator of this 
atrocious act, though the catastrophe in which it terminated 
was as little intended by her as the single-hearted general : 
who detached from his army the hussars by whom it was 
TT ee ii., 304. 
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portance for the Republicans to force their op- 
ponents from the important line formed by that 
stream before the arrival of so powerful a re- 
enforcement ; but, by the senseless dispersion of 
their vast armies through the whole peninsula, 
they were unable to collect a sufficient force in 
the plains of the Mincio, in the commencement 
. of the campaign, to effect that ob- 
ge ge. ject. The total force commanded 
Freneh. forces by Scherer on the Adige was now 
then raised, by the-arrival of conscripts, 
to fifty-seven thousand men; Macdonald was 
at the head of thirty-four thousand, -at Rome 
and Naples ; ten thousand were in the Cisalpine 
Republic, the like number in Piedmont, five 
thousand in Liguria ; but these latter forces were 
too far removed to be able to render any assist- 
ance at the decisive point ; while, on the other 
hand, the imperial forces consisted of fifty-eight 
thousand combatants, including six thousand 
cavalry, cantoned between the Tagliamento and 
the Adige, besides a reserve of twenty thousand 
infantry and five thousand horse in Carinthia 
and Croatia. Their field artillery amounted to 
180 pieces; the park of the army to 170 more; 
and a heavy train of eighty battering guns,. ad- 
mirably provided with horses and ammunition, 
was ready at Palma Nuova for the siege of any 
of the fortresses that might be attacked. This 
summary is sufficient to demonstrate the erro- 
neous principles on which the Directory pro- 
ceeded in their plan of the campaign, and their 
total oblivion of the lessons taught by Napoleon 
as to the importance of the line of the Adige to 
the fate of the Peninsula; while the Imperial- 
ists were collecting all their forces for a decisive 
low in that quarter, half the French troops lay 
inactive and scattered along the whole extent 
of its surface, from Piedmont to Calabria.* 

The Austrians had, with great foresight, 
Position of the Strengthened.their position on the 
Impenalistson Adige during the cessation of hos- 
the Adige. _- tiJities. Legnago, commanding a 
bridge over that river, had become a formidable 
fortress; the castles of Verona were amply sup- 
plied with the means of defence; a bridge of 
boats at Polo enabled them to communicate 
with the intrenched camp of Pastrengo, on the 
eastern slope of the Montebaldo ; Venice, placed 
beyond the reach of attack, contained their great 
magazines and reserves of artillery stores ; all 
the avenues by which it could be approached 
were carefully fortified ; a flotilla of forty boats, 
carrying three hundred pieces of cannon,t was 
prepared, either to defend the lagune of that 
capital, or carry the supplies of the army up the 
Po; while bridges, established over the Piave 
and the Tagliamento, secured the communica- 
tion of the army in the field with the reserves 
by which it was to be supported. 

Scherer had obtained the command of the 
French army ; an officer who had served with 
distinction in the Pyrenees and the Alps during 
the campaign of 1795, but, being unknown to 
the Italian army, he posséssed the confidence 
neither of the officers nor soldiers ; while Mo- 
reau, the glorious commander of the retreat 
through the Black 


unworthy sitation of inspector of infantry. On |as to 
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the side of the Austrians, Melas had obtained 
upon the death of the Prince of Orange, the su- 
preme command ; an officer of considerable ex- 
perience and ability, but whose age, above sey- 
enty years, rendered him little competent tc 
cope with the enterprising generals of the Re: 
public. Until his arrival, however, the troops 
were under the orders of General Kray, a Hun. 
garian by birth, and one of the most distin. 
guished officers of the Empire. Active, intrepid, 
and indefatigable ; gifted with a cool head and 
an admirable coup dail in danger, he was one 
of the most illustrious generals of the imperial 
army, and, after the Archduke Charles, ‘has lef 
the most brilliant reputation in its military ar: 
chives of the last century.* 

The plan of the, Directory was for Scherer tc 
pass the Adige near Verona, drive 
the Austrians over the Piave and Toone plan. 
the Brenta, while the right wing of wera 
Massena’s army, commanded by Lecourbe, was 
to form a conjuction with a corps detached from 
the Italian army into the Valteline, and fall, by 
Brixen and Botzen, on the right flank of the 
imperial army... But at the very time that they 
meditated these extensive operations, they de- 
tached General Gauthier, with five thousand 
men; to occupy Tuscany-; a conquest yy... 91 
which was, indeed, easily effected, but 
Was as unjustifiable as it was inexpedient, both 
by weakening the effective force on the Adige, 
and affording an additional example of that in- 
satiable desire for conquest which the allied 
powers so loudly complained of in the Repub- 
lican government. Meanwhile Scherer, having 
collected his forces, established himself on the 
right bank of the Adige, opposite to the Austrian 
army, the right at Sanguinetto, the left at Pes- 
chiera, and immediately made preparations for 
crossing the river. At the same time, Kray 
threw eight thousand men into the intrenchec 
camp of Pastrengo, under Generals Gotteshein. 
and Elnitz, while the divisions of Kaim and Ho: 
henzollern, twenty thousand strong, y,,.n 95 
were established around Verona, with ‘ 
detachments at Arcola; Freelich and Mercantin, 
with an equal force, were encamped near Bevil- 
acqua ; and Klenau, with four thousand, was 
stationed near Acqua; and the reserves, under 
Ott and Zoph, received orders to draw near to 
the Brenta.t 

The French general having been led to ima» 
gine that the bulk of the Austrian Preliminary 
forces were encamped at Pastrengo, movements cx 


‘between Verona and the Lake of both parties, 


Guarda, resolved to make his principal effort in 
that.quarter. With this view, the three divisions 
of the left wing, commanded by Serrurier, Del- 
mas, and Grenier, were moved in that direction ; 
while Moreau, with the divisions of Hatry and 
Victor, received orders to make a false attack 
near Verona, and, on the extreme right, Mont. 
richard was to advance against Legnago. Kray, 
on his part, being led to believe that their prin- 
cipal force was directed against Verona, repaired 
in haste to Bevilacqua, where he concerted with 

Klenau an attack on the right’ flank of the Re 


Forest in 1796, occupied the | publicans. Thus both parties, mutually deceiver 


each other’s designs, manceuvred as — 


* Jom., xi., 149, 153. T 
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their object had been reciprocally to avoid each 
other; the bulk of the Austrian forces being 
directed against the French right, and the prin- 
cipal part of the Republicans against the impe- 
rial left.* 

At three in the morning of the 26th of March, 
the whole French left wing was in motion, 
while the flotilla on the Lake of Guarda set sail 
during the night to second their operations. In 
this quarter they met with brilliant success ; 
the redoubts and intrenchments of Pastrengo 
were carried, Rivoli fell into their hands, and 
the garrison of the intrenched camp, crossing 
in haste the bridge of Polo, left fifteen hundred 
prisoners and twelve pieces of cannon in the 
hands of the Republicans. The action 
March 26. aiq not begin in the centre till near 
ten o’clock, but it soon became there also ex- 
tremely warm. ‘The villages in front of Verona 
First success Were obstinately contested, but, 
of the French after: a desperate resistance, the 
on the Adige. Republicans pressed forward, and 
nearly reached the walls of Verona. At this 
sight, Kaim, who was apprehensive of being at- 
tacked in the town, made a general attack on 
the front and flanks of the assailants with fresh 
forces ; but, although the village of San Massi- 
mo, taken and retaken seven times during the 
day, finally remained in the possession of the 
Austrians till night separated the combatants, 
they sensibly lost ground, upon the whole, in 
that quarter; and the post of St. Lucie, also 
the theatre of obstinate contest, was carried by 
the Republicans. But, while fortune favoured 
their arms on the left, and divided her favours 
in the centre, the right was overwhelmed by a 
superior force, conducted by Kray in person. 
General Montrichard advanced in that quarter 
to Legnago, and had already commenced a 
cannonade on the place, when Freelich de- 
bouched in three columns, and commenced a 
furious attack along the dikes which led to the 
French column, while the division of Mercan- 
tin advanced as a reserve. The Republicans 
were speedily routed: attacked at once in front 
and both flanks, they lost all their artillery, and 
were driven with great loss behind Torre, on 
the road to Mantua.t 

The loss of the French in this battle amount- 
ed to four thousand men; while 
that of the Imperialists was nearly 
seven thousand ; but, nevertheless, 
as the success on the left and centre was in 
some degree balanced by the disaster on the 
right, they were unable to derive any decisive 
advantage from this large difference in their fa- 
vour. The capture of the camp at Pastrengo 
and of the bridge.at Polo was of little impor- 
tance, as the Austrians held Verona, and the 
only road from thence to the plain passed 
through that town. Kray, abandoning the pur- 
suit of Montrichard, hastened to Verona with 
the divisions of Mercantin and Freelich, leaving 
a few battalions only to guard the line of the 
Lower Adige, while the Republicans recrossed 
the upper part of that river above Verona, and 
retired towards Peschiera. Thus the bulk of 
the forces on both sides were assembled near 
Verona, which was felt to be the key to the 


Leads to no de- 
cisive result. 
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Adige equally by the Imperialists and the Re- 
publicans. Already the courage of the Austri 
ans was elevated by the balanced success which 
they had obtained ;* and, from the hesitation 
of the enemy in following up his advantage at 
Pastrengo, they perceived with pleasure that 
the genius of Napoleon had not been inherited 
by his successor.t : 
After much irresolution, and baggy a 
council of war, Scherer resolve 
to descend the Adige with the bulk Scere" ¢xpe- 
of his forces, to attempt a passage in endeavour- 
between Verona and Legnago at ing tocross the 
Ronca or Albaredo, while Serrurier, ““8* 
with one division, was thrown across the up- 
per stream at Polo to distract the attention of 
the enemy. Preparatory to this design, the 
army was countermarched from left-right, a 
complicated operation, which fatigued and em-- 
barrassed the soldiers without any adequate’ 
advantage. At length, on the 30th of March, 
while the main body of the army was descend-- 
ing the river, Serrurier crossed with seven 
thousand men at Polo, and boldly ad- M ap. 
vanced, on the high road leading to arch a0 
Trent, towards Verona; Kray, debouching from: 
the central point at Verona, assailed the advan- 
cing columns with fifteen thousand men of the’ 
divisions of Frelich and Elnitz, and, attacking 
the Republicans with great vigour, drove them: 
back in disorder to the bridge, and, pressing for- 
ward, approached so near that it would have 
fallen into his hands if the French had not 
sunk the boats of which it consisted. The sit- 
uation of Serrurier was now altogether desper- 
ate; part of his men dispersed and saved them- 
selves in the mountains, a few escaped over 
the river at Rivoli, but above fifteen hundred 
were made prisoners, and the total Joss of his 
division was nearly three thousand men.t 
Notwithstanding this severe check, Scherer 
persisted in-his design of passing the Counter- 
Adige below Verona. After coun- marches of 
termarching his troops, without any both parties. 
visible reason, he concentrated them below Vil- 
la Franca, between the Adige and the Tartaro ; 
his right encamped near Porto Legnago, the 
remainder in the position of Magnano. Kray, 
perceiving the defects of their situation, wisely 
resolved to bring the weight of his forces to 
bear on the Republican left, so as to threaten 
their communications with Lombardy. For- 
this purpose, he directed Hohenzollern and St.. 
Julien to the Montebaldo and the road to Trent; : 
while Wukassowich, who formed part of Belle-- 
garde’s corps in the Tyrol, was to move on La: 
Chiesa by the western side of the Lake of’ 
Guarda, and he himself debouched from Vero-- 
na, at the head of the divisions of Kaim, Zoph, 
and Mercantin, right against the Republican: 
centre at Magnano. ‘The peril of the left wing 
of the French was now extreme, and it became’ 
indispensable to move the right and centre to-. 
wards it, in order to avoid its total destruction. 
Had Kray, whose army was now raised, by the 
arrival of his reserves, to forty-five thousand, 
attacked on the 4th of April, he would’ have 
surprised the French inthe midst of their lat- 
* Dum., i., 60,61. Jom., xi.,172, 173. St. Cyr, i., 179, 181. 
_ T Saguntinis quia preter spem resisterent, crevissent an 
imi. Pcenus quia non vicesset pro victo esset.— L1v., xxi., 9. 
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eral movements, and destroyed two of their 
divisions ; but, by delaying the action till the 
day following, the perilous change of position 
was completed, and the opportunity lost.* 

It was just when the lateral movement was 
on the point of being accomplished 
that the hostile armies encountered 
each other on the plains of Macna- 
no. The French force amounted to thirty-four 
thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry ; 
the Austrians were superior, having nearly for- 
ty-five thousand in the field, of whom five thou- 
sand were horse. Mercantin was intrusted 
with the attack of the French right, Kaim the 
centre, and Zoph the left, while Freelich, at the 
head of a powerful reserve, was to follow the 
steps of Kaim, and Hohenzollern was moved 
forward against Villa Franca, on the road to 
Mantua. ‘The marshy plain to the south of 
Magnano is intersected by a multitude of 
streams, which fall into the Tartaro and the 
Menago, and render the deploying of infantry 
difficult, that of cavalry impossible.t 

The right wing of the French, commanded by 
Victor and Grenier, overwhelmed the division 
of Mercantin to which it was opposed ; but, 
while this success attended the Republicans in 
that quarter, the Austrian centre, under Kaim, 
penetrated, without opposition, between the rear 
of Montrichard and the front of Delmas, who 
were in the act of completing their lateral move- 
ment from right to left, and occupied a salient 
angle in the centre of the French position. Had 
the Imperialists been in a situation to have sup- 
ported this advantage by fresh troops, it would 
have been decisive of the fate of the day; but 
Kray, alarmed at the progress of the Republican 
right, was at the moment hastening to support 
Mercantin with the reserve of Frelich ; and thus 
time was given to Moreau and Delmas, not only 
to restore affairs in that quarter, by causing their 
rear and vanguards to form in line to resist the 
farther progress of the enemy, but even to at- 
tack and carry the village of Buttapreda, not- 
withstanding the most vigorous resistance from 
Kaim’s division. On the left, Moreau, having 
arrived at the open plain favourable to the op- 
erations of cavalry, executed several brilliant 
charges, and drove the Austrians from all the 
villages which they occupied almost into the 
walls of Verona. Victory on every side seemed 
to incline to the Republican standard, though de- 
cisive success was no longer to be expected from 
the insulated situation of all the divisions, and 
the unconnected operations which 
they were severally carrying on. But 
with the re- Kray changed the fortune of the day 
serve gives by a decisive operation against the 
bay aeay French right. Putting himself at the 

ewctory: head of the reserve of Freelich, sup- 
ported by two batteries of heavy artillery, he 
fell unawares upon the division of Grenier, and 
put it to the rout; Victor, trying to restore the 
combat, was charged in flank by the imperial 
horse, and driven back in disorder, while the 
overthrow of that wing was completed by the at- 
tack of Mercantin’s division, which had now 
rallied in its rear. Meanwhile Moreau continu- 
ed to maintain his ground in the centre, and Ser- 
rurier made himself master on the left of Villa 


* Jom., xi, 179,181. Dum.,i., 65. Th., x., 250. 
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Franca, and advanced near to Verona. But the 
rout of the right wing, which was now driven 
a mile and a half from the field of battle, so as 
to leave the centre entirely uncovered, was de- 
cisive of the victory. Before night, Scherer 
drew off his shattered forces behind the Tarta- 
ro, carrying with them two thousand prisoners 
and several pieces of cannon, a poor compensa- 
tion for the loss of four thousand ‘killed and 
wounded, four thousand prisoners, seven stand- 
ards, eight pieces of cannon, and forty caissons, 
which had fallen into the hands of the Imperial- 
ists.* 4 

This victory, one of the most glorious in the 
annals of Austrian monarchy, was de- 
cisive of the fate of Italy. Thence- 
forth the French feil from one disas- 
ter into another, till they were driven over the 
Maritime Alps, and expelled from the whole 
peninsula : a striking example of the importance 
of early victory to the whole fate of a campaign, 
and of the facility with which the confidence and 
vigour resulting from long-continued triumphs 
may, by a single well-timed success, be exchan- 
ged for the depression and irresolution which are 
the sure forerunners of defeat. ‘The advantages 
gained by the Imperialists were mainly owing 
to the possession of the fortified posts of Vero- 
na and Legnago, and the interior line of opera- 
tions which they afforded them on the Adige : 
another circumstance, among the many which 
this war exhibited, of the inestimable impor- 
tance of a central position in the hands of one 
who can avail himself of it, and the degree to 
which it may sometimes, in the hands of a skil- 
ful general, counterbalance the most decided su- 
periority in other respects.t 

The Republicans, thrown into the deepest de- 
jection by this defeat, retired on the pjsorderly_ 
following day behind the Mincio ; and retreat of 
not feeling themselves in security the French. 
there, even with the fortress of Mantua on one 
flank and that of Peschiera on the other, Scherer 
continued his retreat behind the Oglio, and then 
the Adda. This retrograde movement eect 
was performed in such confusion, that *P™ °“* 
it entirely lost that general the little considera- 
tion which remained to him with his troops, and 
they loudly demanded the removal of a leader 
who had torn from their brows the laurels of 
Rivoli and Arcola. The Austrians, as- April 14 
tonished at their own success, and fear- “?™™** 
ful of endangering it by a precipitate advance, 
moved slowly after the beaten army. Eight 
days after the battle elapsed before they crossed 
the Mincio and established themselves at Cas- 
tillaro, after detaching Elnitz, with ten thousand 
men, to observe Mantua, and three battalions to 
form the investment of Peschiera.t 

While the Republican fortunes were thus 
sinking in Italy, another disaster |... yee 
awaited them in the capture of Cor- gerstothe - 
fu, which capitulated to the com- Russian and 
bined forces of Russia and Turkey a 
shortly after the commencement of 2 
hostilities ; and thus deprived them of their last 
footing in the Ionian isles. Thus on ar 
every side the star of the Republic seem- ; 


Its decisive 
results. 
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rising in the ascendant.* 


While these important events were in prog- 
_. ress to the south of the Alps, the 
pete ™ Austrians evinced an unpardonable 
Y* tardiness in following up their suc- 

cess at Stockach. In vain the archduke urged 
them not to lose the precious moments; the 
Aulic Council, desirous not to endanger the ad- 
vantage which they had already gained, enjoin- 
ed him to confine his operations in clearing the 
right bank of the Danube by detached parties. 
i After several engagements, the French 
Aprill3- ere finally expelled from the German 
side ; but in their retreat they, with needless bar- 
barity, burned the celebrated wooden bridge at 
Schaffhausen, the most perfect specimen of that 
species of architecture that existed in the world. + 
Massena, to whom the command of the army 
on the Rhine, as well as in the Alps, 


Massena falls e A 

back on'the Was now intrusted, found himself 
Alps, and under the necessity of changing en- 
takes a de- ; 4 Wee ; 

rae ._ tirely the disposition of his army. 

ive posi- 

tion inthe ‘Turned on the one flank by the Im- 
Grisons. perialists on the Lake of Constance, 


and on the other by the advance of Kray beyond 
the Adige, he was necessitated to retire into the 
central parts of Switzerland, and the Directory 
now found how grievous an error they had com- 
mitted by attacking that country, and rendering 
its rugged frontiers the centre of military opera- 
tions. Deprived of the shelter which they had 
hitherto found for their flanks in the neutral 
ridges of the Alps, the Republicans were now 
compelled to maintain one uninterrupted line of 
defence from the Texel to the Gulf of Genoa, 
and any considerable disaster in one part of that 
long extent weakened their operations in every 
other. Massena was well aware that a mount- 
ainous country, in appearance the most easy, is 
frequently, in reality, the most difficult of de- 
fence; because the communication from one 
part of the line to another is often so much ob- 
structed, and it is so easy for a skilful adversary 
to bring an overwhelming force to bear against 
an unsupported part. Impressed with those 
ideas, he drew back his advanced posts at Tau- 
fers, Glurentz on the Adige, and Fintermuntz 


on the Inn, and arranged his forces in the fol- 


lowing manner: The right wing was composed 
of Lecourbe in the Engadine, Menard in the Gri- 
sons, and Lorges in the valley of the Rhine, as 
far down as the Lake of Constance ; the centre, 
consisting of four divisions, supported by an 
auxiliary Swiss corps, occupied the line of that 
river as far as Huningen. Headquarters were 
established at Bale, which was put in a respect- 
able posture of defence. ‘The left wing, scat- 
tered over Huningen, Old Brisach, Kehl, and 
Manheim, was destined to protect the line of 
the Rhine below that place. The whole of these 
forces amounted to one hundred thousand men, 
of whom about two thirds were stationed in 
Switzerland and the Grisons.t 

Three impetuous streams, each flowing within 
Description the other, descend from the snowy 
of the thea- ridges of the Alps towards the north, 
tre of war. and form, by their junction, the great 

* Ann. Reg., 1799, 80. Jom., xi., 199. 

+ Jom., xi., 205. Dum., i., 72. Arch. Ch,, i., 215, 221. 
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The first of these is the 
Rhine itself, which, rising in the glaciers near 
the St. Gothard, and flowing through the Gri- 
sons to the north, loses itself in the great Lake 
of Constance; issues from it at Stem, and 
flows to the westward as far as Bale, where 
it commences its majestic and perpendicular 
course towards the sea, ‘This river covers the 
whole of Switzerland, and contains within its 
ample circuit all its tributary streams. The 
second is formed by the course of the Lirth, 
which, rising in the Alps of Glarus and the 
Wallenstatter Sea, forms in its course the 
charming Lake of Zurich, and issuing from its 
northern extremity at the town of the same 
name, under the appellation of the Limmat, 
falls into the Aar not far from the junction of 
that river with the Rhine. That line’ only 
covers a part of Switzerland, and is of much: 
smaller extent than the former; but it is more 
concentrated, and offers a far more advanta- 
geous position for defence. Lastly, there is the 
Reuss, which, descending from the St. Gothard 
through the precipitous valley of Schollenen, 
swells into the romantic Lake of the Four Ccan- 
tons at Altdorf, and leaving 1ts wood-clad cliffs 
at Lucerne, falls into the Aar, near its junction 
with the Rhine. All these lines, shut in on the 
right by enormous mountains, terminating on 
the left in deep rivers, and intersected by vast 
lakes and ridges of rock, present the greatest 
advantages for defence. Massena soon found 
that the exterior circle, that of the Rhine, could 
not be maintained, with the troops at his dis- 
posal, against the increasing forces of the Aus- 
trians, and he retired to the inner line, that of 
the Limmat and Linth, and established his head- 
quarters at Zurich, in a position of the most 
formidable strength.* 

Meanwhile Hotze and Bellegarde were com- 
bining a general attack upon the 1 
whole line of the Republicans in the oe 
Grisons. Towards the latter en: of na’sline in the 
April, their forces were all wo. &™8us- 
tion along the immense extent of mourtains 
from the valley of Coire to the Engadine. Af- — 
ter a vigorous attack, Bellegarde was repulsed 
by Lecourbe from the fortified pus of Ramis, 
in the Lower Engadine, while a detachment 
sent by the Col de Tcherfs to Zemetz was cut 
to pieces, with the loss of six hundred prison-. 
ers, among whom was the young Prince de 
Ligne. But as the Imperialists were ; 
advancing through the valleys on his 4?" 30- 
flanks, Lecourbe retreated in the night, and 
next day was attacked by Bellegarde at Suss,. 
whence, after an obstinate resistance, he was 
driven with great loss to the sources of the 
Albula. At the same time, a general attack 
was made, in the valley of the Rhine, on the 
French posts ; but, though the Imperialists were 
at first so far successful as to drive back the 
Republicans to Luciensteg and the heights of 
Mayenfeld, yet at the close of the day they 
pes obliged to fall back to their former posi- 
ion, 

This general attack upon the French line in 
the Grisons was combined with an insurrection 
of the peasants in their rear and in the small 
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cantons, where the desire for revenge, on ace | 


count of the cruelties of the French during the 
. preceding year, had become ex- 
Insurrection of tremely strong. ‘This feeling had 
his rear ; being been worked up to a perfect fury 
unsupported,is by an attempt of the Directory to 
pine complete the auxiliary forces of 
eighteen thousand men, which Switzerland was 
bound to furnish, by levies from the militia of the 
different cantons. Determined to combat rather 
against than for the destroyers of their liberties, 
ten thousand men took up arms in the small can- 
tons and adjoining districts of the Grisons, and 
fell with such rapidity upon the French posts in 
the rear, that they not only made themselves 
masters of Disentis and Ilantz, but surprised 
the important bridge of Reichenau, which they 
strongly barricaded, thus cutting off all com- 
munication between the divisions of Lecourbe 
at the sources of the Albula and the remainder 
of the army. Had the attack of Hotze and 
Beilegarde succeeded at the same time that this 
formidable insurrection broke out in their rear, 
it is highly probable that Massena’s right wing 
would have been totally destroyed ; but the de- 


feat of Hotze at Luciensteg gave the Republi- | 


cans time to crush it before it had acquired any 
formidable consistency. Massena, aware of the 
vital importance of early success in subduing an 
insurrection, acted with the greatest vigour 
against the insurgents ; Menard moved towards 
Reichenau, which was abandoned at his ap- 
proach, and pursued the peasants to llantz and 
May 5 Disentis. At this latter place they stood 
* firm, in number about six thousand, and, 
though destitute of artillery, made a desperate 
resistance. At length, however, they were 
broken, and pursued with great slaughter into 
the mountains, leaving above one thousand 
men slain on the spot. At the same time, 
Soult proceeded with his division to Schwytz, 
where he overthrew a body of peasants ; and, 
embarking on the Lake of Lucerne, landed, in 
spite of the utmost resistance, at Altdorf, and 
_ cut to pieces a body of three thousand men, 
supported by four pieces of cannon, who had 
taken post in the defiles of the Reuss above 
that place. The broken remains of this division 
fled by Wasen to the valley of Schollenen, but 
there they were met and entirely dispersed by 
Lecourbe, who, after subduing the insurrection 
in the Val-levantine, had. crossed the St. Go- 
thard, and fallen upon the fugitives in rear. 
In this affair above two thousand peasants 
were killed and wounded; and such was the 
consternation excited by the military execution 
which followed, that the people of that part of 
Switzerland made no farther attempt, during 
the progress of the campaign, to take a part in 
hostilities. They saw that their efforts were 
of little avail amid the immense masses of dis- 
ciplined men by whom their country was trav- 
ersed; and suffering almost as much, in the 
conflicts which followed, from their friends as 
their enemies, they resigned themselves, in in- 
dignant silence, to be the spectators of a con- 
test from which they had nothing to hope, and 
no power to prevent.* ; 
These movements, however, rendered it in- 
dispensable for the French to evacuate the En- 
* Jom., xi., 219, 221. Dum, i, 117,119. Arch. Ch.,i., 
267, 268, 
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gadine, as great part of the troops who formed: 
the line of defence had been drawn into the 
rear to quell the insurrection. Loi- 

son retired from Tirrano, and join- teckne aie 
ed Lecourbe at St. Giacomo; and wing in the 
as the Imperialists, who were now [alan Alps. 
far advanced in Lombardy, were collectin 
forces at Lugano, evidently with the design of 
seizing upon the St. Gothard, and so turning 
the flank of Massena’s position, that active gen- 
eral instantly crossed the Bernhardine, and de- 
scending the Misocco, advanced to Bellinzona, 
in order to protect the extreme right of his in. 
terior line, which rested on the St. Gothard, the 
Lake of Zurich, and the Limmat.* 

The archduke, convinced that it was by turn- 
ing the right of Massena in the General attack 
mountains that he would be most by the Austri- 
easily forced from this strong line ans on the 
of defence, strengthened Hotze by Grench i the 
fresh troops, and combined a gen- ciensteg is car- 
eral attack upon Lecourbe for the vied. 
14th of May. ‘The forces they brought into ac- 
tion on that day were very considerable, amount- 
ing to not less than thirty thousand men, while 
those of Menard, since the greater part of Le- 
courbe’s division had retreated to Bellinzona, 
did not exceed fourteen thousand men. Luci- 
ensteg, Since it fell into the hands of the Repub- 
licans, had been greatly strengthened; a narrow 
defile, bounded by the precipices of the Alps on 
one side, and a rocky eminence, bathed by the 
Rhine, on the other, was crossed by strong in- 
trenchments, mounted with a formidable artil- 
lery ; but the intelligence which the archduke 
received of the approach of thirty thousand Rus- 
sians to support his army, who had already ar- 
rived in Gallicia, determined him without delay 
to commence offensive operations. According- 
ly, on the 12th of May, the columns were every- 
where put in motion in the mountains, and two 
days afterward this important post was 
attacked. The assailants were divided 
into four columns : one was destined to engage 
the attention of the enemy by a false attack in 
front ; the second, to make a circuit by the Alps 
of Mayenfeld, and descend on the intrenchments 
in rear; a third, to cross the Suvisir Alps; and 
the fourth, to which the cavalry and artillery 
were attached, to assail the pass called the 
Slapiner Joch. Hotze commanded in person 
the attack in front, while Jellachich directed the 
other columns. After twelve hours of fatiguing 
march, the latter succeeded in bringing his troops 
in rear to attack the intrenchments. When the 
animating sound of their hurra was heard, Hotze 
pressed forward to assail the works in front, 
and, after a stout resistance, the barriers were 
burst open, and the fort carried, with the loss to 
the Republicans of fifteen hundred prisoners. ¢ 

This important success occasioned the im- 
mediate retreat of the French army from the 
Grisons. Their left fell back by Sargans to 
Wallenstadt ; the centre by the gorge of Vettis ; 
the right by Reichenau, Iantz, and Disentis, 
into the valley of Urseren. The centre of the 
army was forced; and, had Bellegarde been at 
hand to follow up the successes of Hotze, it 
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would have been all over with the Republicans 
in Helvetia. As it was, they did not effect 
their retreat from the Grisons without sustain- 
ing a loss of three thousand men in prisoners 
alone, while the total loss of the Imperialists 
was only seventy-one men; an extraordinary, 
but well-authenticated proof of the immense ad- 
vantage of offensive operations in mountain war- 
fare, and the great disasters to which even the 
best troops are subjected, by being exposed, 
when acting on the defensive, to the loss of 
their communications, by their adversary turn- 
ing their position.* 

This catastrophe obliged Massena to alter en- 
Retreat of Mas- tirely his line of defence. The right 
sena behind the wing in the Alps being driven back, 
Lake of Zurich. it was no longer possible to main- 
tain the line of the Lake of Constance and 
the Rhine from Stein to Eglisau. In conse- 
May 20, quence, he fell back from the Rhine be- 

hind the Thur; Lecourbe received or- 
ders to evacuate the St. Gothard, and concen- 
trate his forces below the Devil’s Bridge, in the 
valley of the Reuss, while the bulk of his army 
was assembled round the headquarters at Zu- 
rich, all the approaches to which were fortified 
with the utmost care.t 

Notwithstanding the strength of this position, 
aavoe the Lecourbe would have been unable 
‘Austrian left tO have maintained his ground with 
wingisdetach- the right wing against the impetu- 
ed into Lom- ous attacks of Hotze, had that en- 
Rarey- terprising general been supported 
by Bellegarde ; but the Aulic Council, conceiv- 
ing that Italy was to be the theatre of decisive 
operations, directed him to descend into Lom- 
bardy, and re-enforce the army there, now com- 
manded by Suwarrow, leaving only ten thousand 
men to guard the Valteline and gain possession 
of the St. Gothard. In pursuance of these or- 
ders, he crossed the Splugen, and proceeded by 
the Lake of Como to Milan, while Hotze vigor- 
ously pursued the retreating enemy in the val- 
ley of the Rhine, and everywhere drove him 
back to the Swiss frontiers.t 

Encouraged by these successes, and the near 
approach of the Russian auxiliaries, to push the 
war with vigour, the archduke published a proc- 
lamation to the Swiss, in which he announced 
that he was about to enter their territory, to 
deliver them from their chains, and exhorted 
them to take up arms against their oppressors. 
May 22, At the same time, the Rhine was passed 

y 22. . 

at all points ; a large column crossed at 
Stein, under Nauendorf; another at Eglisau ; 
while Hotze crossed the upper part of the stream 
in the Grisons, and penetrated, by the source 
of the Thur, into the Toggenberg. To prevent 
May o4, the junction of the archduke and Hotze, 

Massena left his intrenchments on the 
Limmat, and commenced an attack on the ad- 
vanced guard of Nauendorf. A desultory ac- 
tion ensued, which was maintained with great 
vivacity on both sides; fresh troops continually 
came up to re-enforce those who were exhausted 
with fatigue, and though undecisive upon the 
whole, Oudinot gained a considerable advantage 
over an Austrian division, commanded by Pe- 


_ * Jom., xis, 226, 227, Dum., i., 124, 125. Arch. Ch., 
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trasch, which was defeated, with y,,095 The 
the loss of fifteen hundred prison- French centre 
ers. Notwithstanding that check, is forced by the 
however, the object was gained ; *7¢hduke. 
the archduke marched on the following day, to- 
wards Winterthur, while Hotze descended with 
all his forces to support him. ‘The important 
post called the Steigpass was attacked at noon, 
and carried by that intrepid general,* while the 
archduke effected his junction with the left wing 
of his army at Winterthur and Nestenbach. 
Massena, upon this, fell back to Zurich, and the 
Republicans confined themselves to their defen- 
sive position on the Limmat. 

While the French centre was thus forced 
back to their interior line of de- ae kc 
fence, the right wing, under Le- tion 
courbe, was still more severely from the St. 
pressed by the Imperialists. No @0thard. 
sooner had Bellegarde arrived in Lombardy, 
than Suwarrow detached General Haddick, 
with ten thousand men, to drive them from the 

St. Gothard. Loison’s division, defeated at the 
Monte Cenere by Hohenzollern, retired up the 
valley of the Ticino to Airolo, where it was 
re-enforced by several additional battalions, in 
order to maintain the passage of the St. 
Gothard, and give time for the baggage sf 
and artillery to defile to Altdorf. Overwhelm- 
ed by numbers, Loison was at length driven 
over the snowy summit of that rugged mount- 
ain, through the smiling valley of Urseren, and 
down the deep descent of the Devil’s Bridge to 
Wasen, with the loss of six hundred prisoners. 
An Austrian brigade even chased him from 
‘Wasen down to Amsteg, within three miles of 
Altdorf; but Lecourbe, justly alarmed at so 
near an approach, sallied forth from that place 
at the head of a considerable body of troops, 
and attacked them with such vigour, that they 
were obliged to retrace their steps in confusion 
up the whole valley of Schollenen, and could 
only prevent the irruption of the enemy into 
the valley of Urseren by cutting an arch of the 
Devil’s Bridge. At the same time, General 
Xaintrailles, at the head of a strong French di- 
vision, which Massena had despatched to the 
support of the army of Italy, attacked and rout- 
ed a body of six thousand peasants, which had. 
taken post at Leuk,t in the upper Valais, and 
made himself'master of Brieg, the well-known 
village at the foot of the Simplon. 

Meanwhile, the bulk of the Austrian forces 
were concentrated in the environs of Massena’s 
Zurich, where Massena still main- position at 
tained, with characteristic obstinacy, Zutich. 
his defensive position. The French lines ex- 
tended from the intrenched heights of Zurich 
through those of Regensburgh, and thence to 
the Rhine, in a direction nearly parallel to the 
course of the Aar. The camp around Zurich 
was strengthened by the most formidable re- 
doubts, at which the army had laboured for 
above a month, while the whole country by 
which it could be approached, situated between 
the Glatt, the Limmat, and the Aar, filled with 
wooded heights, and intersected by precipitous 
ravines, presented the greatest obstacles to an 
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June 5. Heis- attacking army. On the 5th of 
there unsuc- June, the archduke, having assem- 


cessfully at- bled all his forces, assailed him 
a the along the whole line. The chief 


weight of his attack was directed 
against Massena’s centre and right. At the 
latter point, Hotze gained, at first, what seemed 
an important success: his advanced posts even 
penetrated into the suburbs of Zurich, and car- 
ried the whole intrenchments which covered 
the right of the army ; but, before the close of 
the day, Soult, coming up with the reserve, re- 
gained the lost ground, and forced back the 
Imperialists, after a desperate struggle, to the 
ground they had occupied at the commence- 
ment of the action. The combat, at the same 
time, raged in the centre with uncertain suc- 
cess, and at length the archduke, seeing the re- 
pulse of Hotze, and deeming the heights of the 
Zurichberg the decisive point, detached General 
Wallis, with a portion of the reserve, to renew 
the attack, while the Prince of Lorraine made 
a simultaneous effort on the side of the Attis- 
berg. Wallis, at first, made a great impression, 
carried the farm of Zurichberg, and, after a ve- 
hement struggle, arrived at the palisades of the 
intrenchments ; but Massena, seeing the dan- 
ger, flew to the spot, at the head of a column 
of grenadiers, and assailed the Imperialists in 
flank, while a tremendous fire of grape and 
musketry from the summit of the works tore 
down the foremost of their ranks. Notwith- 
standing all their efforts, the Imperialists were 
unable to force the intrenchments ; Hotze him- 
self was severely wounded, and, after a bloody 
conflict, they retired over the Glatt, leaving 
three thousand killed and wounded on the field 
of battle.* 
Nowise discouraged by this check, the arch- 
duke, after a day’s repose, made 
* arrangements for a renewal of the 
pocieacrely * attack ; and, taught by experience, 
attack. Masse- adopted such dispositions as must 
wy akeowt it have ensured success. Before day- 
. “break on the morning of the 6th, 
two columns, of eight thousand men each, were 
destined to assault the heights of Zurich and 
‘Wipchengen, while all the left, the reserve, and 
part of the centre, were to support their attack. 
But Massena, apprehensive of the result, re- 
treated during the night, defiled over the bridges 
of Zurich and Weltingen, and took post, be- 
tween Lucerne and Zurich, on Mount Albis, a 
rocky ridge stretching from the Lake of Zurich 
to the Aar, in a position even stronger than the 
one he had left. The retreat was effected with- 
out loss under cover of night; but the great 
arsenal of Zurich, containing one hundred and 
fifty pieces of cannon and immense warlike 
stores, fell, on the day following, into the hands 
of the Imperialists.t 
The evacuation of the intrenched camp at 
Zurich drew after it the dissolution of 
the forces of the Swiss Confederacy 


He prepares a 


Dissolution 
of all the 


Swiss for-. in the interest of France. The bat- 
cesinthe talions of Berne and Soleure, alrea- 
roa of dy much weakened by desertion, were 


entirely dissolved by that event ; 
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while those of Zurich and Turgovia, menaced 
with military execution on their dwellings if 
they continued longer with the enemy, made 
haste to abandon a cause of which they were 
already ashamed in their hearts. In a week 
the battalions of the Pays de Vaud, and a few 
hundreds of the most ardent of the Zurich Dem- 
ocrats, alone remained of the eighteen thousand 
auxiliaries first assembled under the tricolour 
standard. At the same time, the provisional 
government of Helvetia, no longer in safety at 
Lucerne, set off for Berne; the long file of its 
carriages excited the ironical contempt of the 
peasantry, still ardently attached to,the institu- 
tions of their fathers, in the rural districts 
through which they passed.* 

The details which have now been given of 
the campaign in the Alps, though : 
hardly intelligible to those who egos od 
have not traversed the country, or of the prece- 
studied the positions with care in ing operations 
an excellent map, offer the most ™ the Alps. 
remarkable spectacle in a military point of view 
which the Revolutionary war had yet exhibited. 
From the 14th of May, when the attack on the 
fort of Luciensteg commenced, to the 6th of 
June, when the intrenched camp at Zurich was 
abandoned, was nothing but one continual com- 
bat, in a vast field of battle, extending from the 
snowy summits of the Alps to the confluence 
of the great streams which flow from their per- 
ennial fountains. Posterity will hardly credit 
that great armies could be maintained in such 
a situation, and the same unity. of operations 
communicated toa line, extending from Bellin- 
zona to Bale, across the highest mountains in 
Europe, as to a small body of men manceuvring 
on the most favourable ground for military 
operations. ‘The consumption of human life 
during these prolonged actions for twenty days ; 
the forced marches by which they were suc- 
ceeded; the sufferings and privations which 
the troops on both sides endured; the efforts 
necessary to find provisions for large bodies in 
those inhospitable regions, in many of which 
the traveller or the chamois-hunter can often 
hardly find a footing, combined to render this 
warfare both the most memorable and the most 
animating which had occurred since the fall of 
the Roman Empire.t ; 


While success was thus attending the impe- 
rial standards on the Rhine and the 4.4.4) of the 
Alps, events of a still more decisive Russians un- 


| character occurred on the Italian der Suwarrow, 


plains. A few days after the im- ™ the Mincio. 
portant battle of Magnano, twenty thousand 
Russians, under Suwarrow, joined the imperial 
army, still encamped on the shores of the Min- 
cio. Thus were the forces of the North, for the 
first time since the origin of the Revolution, 
brought into collision with those of the South, 
and that desperate contest commenced which 
was destined to inflict such terrible wounds on 
both empires ; to wrap in flames the towers of 
the Kremlin, and bring the Tartars of the Des- 


* Jom., xi., 255, 256. Arch. Ch., i., 350, 357. 
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ert-to the shores of the Seine, and ultimately 
establish a new balance of power in Europe, by 
arraying all its forces under the banners either 
of Asiatic despotism or European ambition. _ 
The Emperor Paul, who now entered, with 
all the characteristic impetuosity of his charac- 
ter, into the alliance against France, had em- 
braced the most extensive and visionary ideas 
as to the ulterior measures which should be 
adopted upon the overthrow of the French 
Revolutionary power. He laboured to effect 
the formation, not only of a cordial league be- 
tween all the sovereigns of Europe, to stop the 
progress ofeanarchy, but the restoration of all 
the potentates and interests which had been 
subverted by the French arms, and the closing 
of the great schism between the Greek and 
Catholic churches, which had so long divided 
the Christian world. He went even so far as 
to contemplate the union of the Catholics and 
Protestants, the stilling of all the controversies 
which distracted the latter body, and the as- 
semblage of the followers of Christ, of whatever 
denomination, under the banners of one Cath- 
olic Church: captivating ideas, which will 
never cease to attract the enthusiastic and be- 
nevolent in every age, but which the experi- 
enced observer of human events will dismiss to 
the regions of imagination, and class with the 
Utopia of Sir Thomas More, or the probable ex- 
tinction of death which amused the reveries of 
Condorcet.* ° 
The troops thus brought against the Repub- 
licans, though very different from 
sees the soldiers of Eylau and Borodino, 
and theircom- were still formidable by their disci- 
manders. pline, their enthusiasm, and their 
stubborn valour. Their cavalry, indeed, was 
poorly equipped, and their artillery inferior in 
skill and science to that of the French, but their 
infantry, strong, hardy, and resolute, yielded to 
none in Europe in the energy and obstinacy so 
essential to military success. Field-marshal 
Suwarrow, who commanded them, and now as- 
sumed the general direction of the allied army, 
though the singularity of his manner and the 
extravagance of his ideas in some particulars 
have detracted, in the estimation of foreigners, 
from his well-earned reputation, was yet un- 
questionably one of the most remarkable gen- 
erals of the last age. Impetuous, enthusiastic, 
and impassioned, brave in conduct, invincible 
in resolution, endowed with the confidence and 
ardour which constitute the soul of the con- 
queror, without the vigilance or foresight which 
are requisite to the general, he was better cal- 
culated to sweep over the world with the fierce 
tempest of Scythian war, than conduct the long 
and cautious contests which civilized nations 
maintain with each other. His favourite weap- 
on was the bayonet, his system of war incessant 
and vigorous attack, and his great advantage 
the impression of superiority and invincible 
power, which a long course of success under 
that method had taught to his soldiers. ‘The 
first orders he gave to General Chastelar, chief 
of the staff to the Imperialists, were singularly 
characteristic, both of his temper of mind and 
system of tactics. That general having pro- 
posed a reconnoissance, the marshal answered 
warmly, ‘‘Reconnoissance! I am for none of 
* Hard., vii., 215, 217. 
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them; they are of no use but to the timid, and 
to inform the enemy that you are approaching. 
It is never difficult to find your opponents when 
you really wish it. Form column—charge bay- 
onets: plunge into the centre of the: enemy— 
these are my reconnoissances ;”’ words which, 
amid some exaggeration, unfold more of the 
real genius of war than is generally supposed.* 

Fearless and impetuous in conversation as 
action, the Russian veteran made no secret of 
the ultimate designs with which his imperial 
master had entered into the war. To restore 
everything to the state in which it was before 
the French Revolution broke out; to overturn 
the new republics ; re-establish, without excep- 
tion, the dispossessed princes ; restrain univer- 
sally the spread of revolutionary ideas ; punish 
the authors of fresh disturbances, and substi- 
tute for the cool policy of calculating interest a 
frank, generous, disinterested system, was the 
only way, he constantly maintained, to, put 
down effectually the Gallic usurpation. The 
Austrian officers, startled at such novel ideas, 
carefully reported them to the cabinet of Vi- 
enna, where they excited no small disquietude. 
To expel the French from the whole Italian pe- 
ninsula, and, if possible, raise up an effectual 
barrier against any future incursions in that 
quarter from their ambition, was, indeed, a fa- 
vourite object of their policy ; but it was no part 
of their designs to sanction a universal restitu- 
tion of the possessions acquired since the com- 
mencement of the war, or exchange the distant 
and rebellious provinces of Flanders for the rich 
and submissive Venetian territories adjoining 
the hereditary states, and affording them at all 
times a secure entrance into the Italian plains. 
Hence a secret jealousy and distrust speedily 
arose between the coalesced powers, and expe- 
rienced observers already began to predict, from 
the very rapidity of the success with which their 
arms were at first attended, the evolution of such 
causes of discord as would ultimately lead to the 
dissolution of the confederacy.t 

The plan of operations concerted between 
the archduke and Suwarrow was to separate 
entirely the French armies of Switzerland and 
Italy, and to combine the movements of the 
two allied armies by the conquest of the Italian 
Alps, Lombardy, and Piedmont, in order to 
penetrate into France on its most defenceless 
side by the Vosges Mountains and the defiles 
of the Jura, the same quarter on which the 
great invasion of 1814 was afterward effected. 
It was on this principle that they maintained so 


vigorous a contest under Bellegarde and Hotze, 


in the Val-levantine and Grisons, and by their 
successes the right wing of Massena was forced 
to retire ; the Imperialists were interposed in a 
salient angle between the Republican armies, 
and the one thrown back on the line of the Po, 
the other on that of the Aar.t 

Moreau succeeded Scherer in the command of 
the army of Italy at this moment- 
ous crisis. He found it reduced, 
by sickness and the sword, to twen- 
ty-eight thousand combatants; and, 
after a, vain attempt to maintain ” 
the line of the Oglio, the troops re- 


Moreau suc- 
ceeds to the 
command of 
the Italian 
army. Its 
wretched con= 
dition. 
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‘tired towards Milan, leaving the immense mil- 
itary stores and reserve artillery parks at Cre- 
mona to the conquerors, while a bridge equi- 
page, which was descending the Mincio from 
Mantua, with a view to gain the waters of the 
Po, also fell into the hands of the Imperialists.* 
Moreau, finding himself cut off from his con- 
Moreau re- .N€Xion with Massena in the Alps, 
treats behind and being unable to face the allies 
the Adda. —_ in the plain of Lombardy, resolved 
to retire towards the mountains of Genoa, in 
order to facilitate his junction with Macdonald, 
_ who had received orders to evacuate the Par- 
thenopeian Republic, and retire upon the Apen- 
nines. Mantua was invested, and all the fron- 
tier towns of the Cisalpine Republic were aban- 
doned to their own resources. Soon after, 
April 20 Peschiera was carried by assault, Fer- 
“ rara besieged, and Brescia summon- 
ed. Kray, to whom the right wing was in- 
trusted, carried the latter town without opposi- 
tion ; and the garrison, eleven hundred strong, 
which had retired into the castle, soon after 
surrendered at discretion. The French now 
retired behind the line of the Adda, a rapid 
stream, which, descending from the Lake of 
Lecco, runs in a deep and swift torrent, over a 
surface of twenty-four leagues, to the Po. The 
right bank is almost everywhere so lofty as to 
command the left ; and the bridges at Lecco, 
Cassano, Lodi, and Pizzighitone are defended 
either by fortified towns or strong tétes-du-pont. 
On the 25th of April the allies approached this 
formidable line, and a sharp skirmish ensued 
between the Russians, under Prince Bacra- 
THION, destined to meet a glorious death on the 
field of Borodino, and the French, before the 
walls of Lecco, in which the former were re- 
pulsed : commencing thus a contest which was 
never destined to be finally extinguished til! the 
Russian standards waved on the heights of 
Montmartre. t 
Suwarrow now left twenty thousand men, 
Wee en under Kray, to besiege Peschiera 
of the Adda and blockade Mantua, and prepared 
is forced with to force the passage of the Adda. 
immense loss 'T'g frustrate this intention, Moreau 
tothe French. 2.cymulated his troops in masses 
on that part of the river which seemed chiefly 
threatened. But, while actively engaged in 
this design, the Austrian division of General 
Ott succeeded in throwing a bridge, during the 
night, at Trezzo, and before morning his whole 
troops had crossed over to the right, while, at 
the same time, Wukassowich surprised the pas- 
sage at Brivio. The French line was thus di- 
vided into three parts ; and Serrurier’s divis- 


jon, eight thousand strong, which formed the 


extreme left, was not only cut off from all sup- 
port, but even from receiving any orders from 
the remainder of the army. The divisions of 
Ott and Zoph commenced a furious attack on 
Grenier’s division, and, after a brave resistance, 
drove it back towards Milan, with the loss of 
two thousand four hundred men, including 
eleven hundred prisoners ; while Serrurier, 
whose division was entirely isolated by the pas- 
sage of Wukassowich at Brivio, took post at 
Verderio, in a strong position, determined to 
defend himself to the last extremity. Guillet, 

* i. 63. Dum., i., 174, 175. 
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with the brigade under his orders, who was re- 
turning from the Valteline, escaped destruction 
by embarking on the Lake of Como, steering 
for Menagio, and making his way to the Lake 
of Lugano by the beautiful valley which leads 
from, that place to Porlezza. By remaining in 
his position at Verderio while the allied army 
was advancing, Serrurier necessa- 
rily was soon enveloped by their 
columns ; evincing thus rather the 7000 men. 
courage of a soldier who disdains AP! 26. 
to retreat, than the conduct of an officer who 
knows how to extricate his men from difficul- 
ties. He was soon surrounded on all sides by 
the Imperialists ; and, after an honourable re- 
sistance, finding his retreat cut off, and the as- 
sailants triple his own force, laid down his arms 
with seven thousand men. At the same time, 
Melas carried the ¢éte-du-pont at Cassano, and 
pursued the fugitives with such vigour, that he 
passed the bridge pellmell with them, and push- 
ed on before night to Gorgonzelo, on the roa 
to Milan.* > : 
The situation of the French was now in the 
highest desree critical, In these siwarrow eu- 
engagements they had lost above ters Milan in 
eleven thousand men, and could tumph. 
now, even with all the re-enforcements which 
they received, hardly muster in their retreat 
twenty thousand to meet the great army of the 
allies, above sixty thousand strong, which was 
advancing in pursuit. In these disastrous cir- 
cumstances, Milan was abandoned, and the ar- 
my withdrawn behind the Ticino. Su- aan 
warrow, the same day, made his tri- “P”*" 
umphal entry into that capital, amid the trans- 
ports of the Catholic and aristocratic party, and 
the loud applause of the multitude, who greeted 
him with the same acclamations which they 
had lavished, on a similar occasion, on Napo- 
leon three years before. The Republican army, 
having left a garrison of two thousand men in 
the castle, moved slowly, in two columns, to- 
wards Turin, in deep dejection, and heavily bur- 
dened with the numerous families compromi- 
sed by the Revolution, who now pursued their 
mournful way towards the frontiers of France.t 
Nothing now remained to Moreau but to re- 
tire to such a position as might ena- yoeau re- 
ble him to rally to his standards the tires to Al- 
yet unbroken army which Macdonald exandria 
was bringing up from the south of 2»¢ Turn. 
the peninsula. For this purpose he divided his 
forces into two columns, one of which, under his 
own command, escorting the parks of artillery, 
the baggage, and military chest, took the road 
of Turin, while the other, consisting of the di- 
visions of Victor and Laboissiere, moved to- 
wards Alexandria, with a view to occupy the 
defiles of the Bocchetta and the approaches to 
Genoa. Having effected the evacuation of the 
town and the arsenal, provided for the defence 
of the citadel, in which he left a garri- Sig 
son of three thousand men, under Gen- “"Y ™ 
eral Fiorilla, and secured the communications 
with the adjacent passes of the Alps, the French 
general moved the remainder of his army into 
the plain between the Po and the Tanaro, at the 


Surrender of 
Serrurier with 
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foot of the northern slope and principal de- 
pouches of the Apennines, where they encircle 
the Bay of Genoa and join the Maritime Alps. 
This position, extending only over a front of 
four leagues, supported on the right by Alexan- 
dria, and on the left by Valence, affording the 
means of maneeuvring either on the Bormida 
or the Po, and covering at once the roads from 
Asti to Turin and Coni,* and those from Acqui 
to Nizza and Savona, was better adapted than 
any other that could have been selected to en- 
able the Republicans to maintain their footing 
in Italy, until they were re-enforced by the army 
of Macdonald, or received assistance from the 
interior of France. 

Master of all the plain of Lombardy, and at 
Whither he the head of an overwhelming force, 
is tardily fol- Suwarrow did not evince that activ- 
lowed by Su- ity in pursuing the broken remains 
gar Le of his adversary which might have 
been expected from the general vigour of his 
character. For above a week he gave himself 
up to festivities at Milan, while an army hardly 
a third of his own was in full retreat, by diver- 
ging columns, before him. At length, finding his 
active disposition wearied with triumphal hon- 
ours, he set out for Alexandria, leaving Latter- 
man to blockade the castle of Milan with four 
thousand men. At the same time, Orci, Novi, 
Peschiera, and Pizzighitone surrendered to the 
allies, with a hundred pieces of cannon, twenty 
gunboats, a siege equipage, and immense stores 
of ammunition and provisions: an advantage 
which enabled Kray to draw closer the blockade 
of Mantua, and despatch Hohenzollern to assist 
at the siege of the castle of Milan. On.the 9th 
the allies reached Tortona, blew open the gates, 
and drove the French into the citadel, while 
their advanced posts were pushed to San Juli- 
ano, Garofalo, and Novi. Meanwhile, though a 
re-enforcement of six thousand Russians arrived 
at Tortona, Moreau remained firm in his posi- 
tion behind the Po and the Tanaro. To divert 
his attention, the Russian general extended his 
right from Novi to Serravalle and Gavi, threat- 
ening thereby his communications with Genoa 
and France ;+ but this was a mere feint, intend- 
ed to mask his real design, which was to cross 
the Po, turn his left, and force him to a general 
and decisive action. 

* The right, or southern bank of the Po, from 
CEE ak the junction of the Tanaro to Va- 
Russians un. lence, is more lofty than the north- 


der Rosen- €rn, Which is low, marshy, and ap- 
berg, in en- proachable only by dikes. Some 
deavonring to 


large islands opposite Mugarone hay- 
ing afforded facilities for the passage, 
Rosenberg, who commanded one of Suwarrow’s 
divisions directed against Valence, was induced, 
by his military ardour, to attempt to cross it in 
that quarter. In the night of the 11th he threw 
six thousand men across the principal arm into 
a wooded island, from whence they shortly pass- 
ed over, some by swimming, others by wading, 
May 11 with the water up to their armpits, and 

¥“* took possession of the village of Muga- 
rone. Moreau no sooner heard of this descent 
than he directed an overwhelming force to the 


cross the Po. 


* Jom., xi., 280, 284. Th., x. 286, 287. Dum.,i., 141 
142. St. Cyr, i., 200, 203. : 
t Dum., i., 142, 145. Jom., xi., 289, 290. St. Cyr, i., 
203. Arch. Ch., iii., 37, 39. 
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menaced point; the Russians, vigorously attack- 
ed in the village, were soon compelled to retire ; 
in vain they formed squares, and, under Prince 
Rosenberg and the Archduke Constantine, de- 
fended themselves with the characteristic bra- 
very of their nation ; assailed on every side, and 
torn to pieces by a murderous fire of grapeshot, 
they were driven back, first into the island, then 
across to the northern bank, with the loss of 
eight hundred killed and wounded, four pieces 
of cannon, and seven hundred prisoners. No 
sooner was Suwarrow informed of the first suc- 
cess of Rosenberg’s attack, than he pushed for- 
ward two divisions to support him, while an- 
other was advanced towards Marengo to effect 
a diversion; but the bad success of the enter- 
prise, which failed because it was not combined 
with sufficient support at the first,* rendered it 
necessary that they should be recalled, and the 
allied army was concentrated:anew in the in- 
trenched camp of Garofalo. 

At the same instant that this was passing in 
one quarter, Suwarrow raised his hastens 
camp at St. Juliano, with the de- tion between 
sign of crossing the Po near Casa Suwarrow and 
Tenia, and marching upon Sesia. ates near 
This attempt was not attended with “/¢x#ndri2. 
decisive success. warm action ensued be- 
tween the division of Victor and the Russian 
advanced guard, nine thousand strong, under 
the orders of Generals Bagrathion and Lusig- 
nan. Victory was long doubtful, and although 
the French were at length forced to retreat un- 
der shelter of the cannon of Alexandria, the de-- 
monstration led to no serious impression at the 
time on the position of the Republican general.+ 

Tired with the unsatisfactory nature of these 
manceuvres, Suwarrow resolved to 
march, with the bulk of his forces, 
upon Turin, where the vast maga- 
zines of artillery and military stores 
of the French army were assem- 
bled, in the hope that, by reducing its citadel, 
and occupying the plains of Piedmont to the foot 
of the Alps, the position of Moreau on the Po 
and the Tanaro might be rendered no longer 
tenable, from the interruption of its communi- 
cations with France. By asingular coincidence, 
not unusual in war, at the very time that the - 


Moreau at 
length retreats 
to the crest of 
the Apennines. 
and Turin. 


Russian marshal was adopting this resolution, — 


Moreau had resolved, on his part, to retire by ~ 
Asti upon Turin and Coni, and, abandoning the 
line of the Apennines, concentrate his forces for’ 
the preservation of his communication with the 
Alps. Invincible necessity had compelled him: 
to adopt this retrograde movement. Great part 
of Piedmont was in a state of insurrection; a 
large body of peasants had recently occupied. 
Ceva, another had made themselves masters of 
Mondovi, which closed the principal line of re 
treat for the army, the sole one then practicable: 
for artillery and carriages. The recent success 
of the Russians towards Alexandria led 


‘him to believe that the weight of their M*y!9- 


force was to be moved in that direction, and that 
he would soon be in danger of having his com- 
munications with France cut off. Influenced 
by these considerations, he detached the division 
of Victor, without artillery or baggage, by the 


* Jom., xi., 292, 204, Dum., i., 146. St. €yr, i, 204, 208° 
Th., x., 988. i Baie saa 
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mountain paths, towards Genoa, in order to 
maintain the crest of the Apennines, and re-en- 
force, when necessary, the army of Macdonald, 
which was approaching from Naples, while he 
himself, having first thrown three thousand men 
into Alexandria, retired by Asti towards Turin, 
with the design of maintaining himself, if pos- 
sible, at Coni, the last fortified place on the 
Italian side of the Alps, until he received the 
promised re-enforcements from the interior of 
France.* 

No sooner was Suwarrow informed of the re- 
May 27. Su- treat of Moreau than he occupied 
warrow sur- Valence and Casala, which had been 
prises Turin. abandoned by the Republicans, and, 
after having moved forward a strong body un- 
der Schwiekowsky to form the investment of 
Alexandria, advanced himself with the main 
body of the army towards Turin. Wukasso- 
wich, who commanded the advanced guard, with 
the aid of some inhabitants of the town who fa- 
voured his designs, surprised one of the gates, 
and, rapidly introducing his troops, compelled 
the French to take refuge in the citadel. The 
fruits of this conquest were 261 pieces of can- 
non, 80 mortars, 60,000 muskets, besides an 
enormous quantity of ammunition and military 
May 38 stores, which had been accumulating 

y ~* in that city ever since the first oceupa- 

tion of Italy by the arms of Napoleon. This 
great stroke, the success of which was owing 

0 the celerity and skill of the Russian generals, 

deprived Moreau of his resources, and render- 
‘ed the situation both of his own army and 
And the castle that of Macdonald in the highest 
of Milan is ta- degree critical. At the same time, 
ken. intelligence was received of the 
fall of the castle of Milan, after four days of 
open trenches, an advantage which permitted 
the division of Hohenzollern to re-enforce the be- 
sieging army before Mantua, while the artillery 
was despatched to Tortona, which was now 
closely invested.t 
Unable, from these disasters, to maintain his 
Moreau re- ground in the basin of Piedmont, 
treats toward Moreau now thought only of regain- 
Genoa. ing his position on the ridge of the 
Apennines, and covering the avenue to the city 
of Genoa, the only rallying-point where he could 
still hope to effect a junction with Macdonald, 
and which covered the principal line of retreat 
for both armies into France. For this purpose 
he retired to Savigliano, having first moved for- 
ward an advanced guard, under Grouchy, to 
clear the road he was to follow, by retaking 
Mondovi and Ceva, into the latter of which the 
Austrians had succeeded in throwing a small 
garrison to support the insurgents who had oc- 
eupied it. That general retook Mondovi, but 
all his efforts failed before the ramparts of Ce- 
va The closing of the great road through this 
town rendered Moreau’s situation apparently 
hopeless. Suwarrow, with a superior force, 
was close in his rear; the only route practica- 
ble for artillery by which he could regain the 
Apennines was blocked up, and he could not re- 
tire by the Col di Tende without abandoning all 
prospect of rejoining Macdonald, and leaving 


* Th., x., 291. Dum., i., 148, 149. Jom., xi., 300, 301. 
St. Cyr, i., 206, 208. Arch. Ch., ii., 44, 45. 

+ Jom., xi., 302, 305. Dum., i., 152, 158. Th., x., 292. 
Arch, Ch., ii., 45. 
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his army to certain destruction. From this 
desperate situation the Republicans were extri- 
cated by the skill and vigour of their general,” 
aided by the resources of Guilleminot and the 
engineer corps under his directions. By their 
exertions, and the indefatigable efforts of one 
half of the French army, a mount- ye retires over 
ain path, leading across the Apen- the Apennines 
nines from the valley of Garessio t? that town. 
to the coast of Genoa was in four days ren 
dered practicable for artillery and chariots; and 
as soon as this was done, the blockade of Ceva 
was raised, three thousand men were thrown 
as a garrison into Coni, which was abandoned 
to its own resources, and the remainder of the 
army, after a strong rear-guard had been posted 
at Murialto to cover the passage, Still occupying 
defiled over the narrow and rocky the crest of the 
path, and arrived in safety at Lo- mountains 
ano, on the southern side of the mountains. 
No sooner were they arrived there than they 
formed a junction with Victor, who had suc- 
cessfully accomplished his retreat by Acqui, 
Spigno, and Digo, and occupied all the passes. 
leading towards Genoa over the Apennines ; 
Victor was intrusted with the important post 
of Pontremoli, while the other divisions placed 
themselves on the crest of the mountains from: 
Loano to the Bocchetta.* 

Suwarrow, on being informed of the retreat 
of Moreau from the plain of Pied- 
mont, spread his troops over its rich 
surface, and up the glens which run 
from thence into the heart of the 
Alps. The Russian divisions en- 
tered into the beautiful valleys of Suza, St. 
Jean de Maurienne, and Aosta. Frcelich push-- 
ed his advanced posts to the neighbourhood of 
Coni; Pignerol capitulated, Suza surrendered 
at discretion, and the advanced posts of the 
allies everywhere appearing on the summit of 
the Alpine passes, spread consternation over 
the ancient frontiers of France. At the same 
time, the citadel of Turin was closely invested, 
the sieges of Tortona and Alexandria were 
pushed with vigour, while intelligence was re- 
ceived at the same time that a detachment, 
sent by Kray from before Mantua, had made it- 
self master of Ferrara, that a flotilla from Ven- 
ice had surprised Ravenna, and an insurrection. 
had broken out in the mountainous parts of 
Tuscany and the Keclesiastical States, which. 
threatened Ancona, and had already wrested 
Arezzo and Lucca from the Republican domin- 
ions.t 

Thus, in less than three months after the 
opening of the campaign on the pogections on 
Adige, the French standards were these rapidsuc- 
driven back to the summit of the cesses of the 
Alps; the whole plain of Lombar- *"°* 
dy was regained, with the exception of a few 
of its strongest fortresses; the conquests of 
Napoleon had been lost in less time than it had 
taken to make them; and the Republican ar- 
mies, divided and dispirited, were reduced to @ 
painful and hazardous defence of their own. 
frontiers, instead of carrying the thunder of 
their victorious arms over the Italian Peninsula. 


Suwarrow 
spreads over 
the whole of 
Piedmont and 
Lombardy. 


* Jom., xi., 307, 308. Th.,x., 292. Arch. Ch., ii., 45. 
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A hundred thousand men were spread over the 
plain of Lombardy, of whom forty thousand 
were grouped under Suwarrow round Turin.* 
History has not a more brilliant or decisive se- 
ries of triumphs to record, and they demonstrate 
‘on how flimsy and insecure a basis the French 
dominion at that period rested; how much it 
was dependant on the genius and activity of a 
single individual ; how inadequate the Revolu- 
tionary government was to the long-continued 
and sustained efforts which were requisite to 
maintain the contest from their own resources ; 
and how easily, by a combined effort of all the 
powers at that critical period, when Napoleon 
was absent, and time and wisdom had not con- 
solidated the conquests of Democracy, they 
might have been wrested from their grasp, and 
the peace of Europe established on an equitable 
foundation. But, notwithstanding all their re- 
verses, the European governments were not as 
yet sufficiently awakened to the dangers of 
their situation ; Prussia still kept aloof in dubi- 
ous neutrality ; Russia was not irrevocably en- 
gaged in the cause; and Great Britain, as yet 
confining her efforts to the subsidizing of other 
powers, had not descended as a principal into 
the field, o: begun to pour forth, on land at 
least, those streams of blood which were des- 
tined to be shed before the great struggle was 
brought to a termination. 

These successes, great as. they were, were 
yet not such as might have been achieved if 
the Russian general, neglecting all minor con- 
siderations, and, blockading only the greater 
fortresses, had vigorously followed up with his 
overwhelming force the retreating army of the 
Republicans, and driven it over the Maritime 
Alps. Unable to withstand so formidable an 
assailant, they must have retired within the 
French frontier, leaving not only Mantua and 
Genoa, but the army which occupied the Ne- 
apolitan territory, to its fate. This bold and 
decisive plan of operations was such as suited 
the ardent character of the Russian general, 
and which, if left to himself, he would unques- 
tionably have adopted ; but his better judgment 
was overruled by the cautious policy of the 
Aulic Council, who, above all things, were de- 
sirous to secure a fortified frontier for its Vene- 
tian acquisitions, and compelled him, much 
against his will, to halt in the midst of the ca- 
reer of victory, and besiege in form the for- 
tresses of Lombardy. Something was no doubt 
gained by their reduction,t but not to be com- 
pared with what might have been expected if 
an overwhelming mass had been interposed be- 
tween the French armies, and the conquerors 
of Naples had been compelled to lay down their 
arms between the Apennines and the Po.t 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 47. 

+ Arch. Ch., ii., 47,48. Hard., vii., 248, 249. 

+ A Russian officer of Suwarrow’s staff at this juncture 
wrote to Count Rostopchin at St. Petersburgh : ‘Our glorious 
operations are thwarted by those very persons who are most 
interested in their success. Far from applauding the brill- 
jant triumphs of our arms, the cursed cabinet of Vienna 
seeks only to retard their march. It insists that our great 
Suwarrow should divide his army, and direct it at once to 
several points, which will save Moreau from total destruc- 
tion. That cabinet, which fears a too rapid conquest of 
Italy, from designs which it dares not avow, as it knows 
well those of our magnanimous emperor, has, by the Aulic 
Council, forced the Archduke Charles into a state of in- 
activity, and enjoined our incomparable chief to secure his 
conquests rather than extend them; that is, to waste its 
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While these disastrous events. were in prog- 
ress in the north of the Peninsula, 4 girs of the 
the affairs of France were not in a Parthenopei- 
more favourable train in its south- an Republic 
ern provinces. The Parthenopeian * Naples. 
Republic, established at Naples in the first fer- 
vour of Revolutionary success, had been involved. 
in those consequences, the invariable attendant 
on a sudden concession of power to the people, 
spoliation of the rich, misery among the poor, 
and inextricable embarrassment in the finances 
of the state. In truth, the Directory, pressed 
by extreme pecuniary difficulties, looked to noth- 
ing so much in their conquests as indemnifying 
themselves for the expenses of their expeditions, 
and invariably made it the first condition, with 
all the Revolutionary states which they estab- 
lished, that they should pay the expenses of the 
war, and take upon themselves the sole sup- 
port of the armies which was to defend them. 
In conformity with these instructions, the first 
fruits of Democratic ascendency in Naples were 
bitter in the extreme; the successive contribu- 
tions of twelve and fifteen millions of francs on 
the capital and provinces, of which mention has 
already been made, excited the utmost dissatis- 
faction, which was greatly increased soon after 
by the experienced insolence and rapacity of 
the civil agents of the Directory. A provisional 
government was established, which introduced 
innovations that excited general alarm; the 
Jacobin clubs speedily began to diffuse the ar- 
rests and terror of Revolutionary times; the 
National Guard totally failed in producing any 
efficient force, while the confiscation of the 
Church property, and the abolition of its fes- 
tivals, spread dismay and horror through that 
large portion of the population who were still 
attached to the Catholic faith. These circum- 
stances speedily produced partial in- Revolt exci- 
surrections ; Cardinal Ruffo, in Ca- ted by the op- 
labria, succeeded in exciting a revolt, Pression of 
and led to the field an army, fifteen ‘Be French. 
thousand strong, composed of the descendants 
of the Bruttians and Lucanians, while another 
insurrection, hardly less formidable, broke out 
in the province of Apulia. But these tumultuary 
bodies, imperfectly armed and totally undisci- 
plined, were unable to withstand the veteran 
troops of France. Trani, where the principal 


force of the insurgents of the latter province 


had established themselves, was carried by as- 
sault, with great slaughter; but, on the other 
hand, Ruffo, in Calabria, defeated an attack on 
Castelluccia by the Democratic bands of the 
new republic, and, encouraged by this success, 
marched into Apulia, where his forces were soon 
greatly augmented, and he was re-enforced by 
some regular troops despatched from Sicily.* 
Affairs were in this dangerous state in the 
Neapolitan dominions, when orders y,,7 
reached Macdonald to evacuate, with- Macdonald 
out loss of time, the south of Italy, in commences 
order to bring his army to support his retreat. 


time and strength in the siege of fortresses which would 
fall of themselves if the French army was destroyed. What 
terrifies them even more than the rapidity of our conquests 
is the generous project, openly announced, of restoring to 
every one what he has lost. Deceived by his ministers, the 
Emperor Francis has, with his own hand, written to our 
ee general to ee a career of conquest of 
which the very rapidit s him with alarm.”—H ag Wie 
240,050" ee ag 
* Jom., xi., 316, 338. Orloff’s Memoirs, ii., 190, 220, 
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the Republican arms in Lombardy. He imme- 
diately assembled all his disposable forces, and 
after having left garrisons in Fort St. Elmo, 
Capua, and Gaeta, set off for Rome at the head 
of twenty thousand men. His retreat, conduct- 
.ed with great rapidity and skill, was exposed to 
serious dangers. ‘The peasantry, informed by 
the English cruisers of the disasters experi- 
enced by the French in Upper Italy, broke out 
into insurrection in every quarter. Duhesme 
left Apulia in open revolt,-and had a constant 
fight to maintain before he reached Capua; a 
few hundred English landed at Salerno, and, 
aided by the peasantry, advanced to Vietri and 
Castello-mare ; while the insurgents of the Ro- 
man and Tuscan States, becoming daily more 
Though re- audacious, interrupted all the com- 
peatedly as- munications with the north of Italy. 
sailed, he Notwithstanding these menacing cir- 
safety tothe Cumstances, Macdonald effected his 
northof _ retreat in the best order, and without 
Tuseany. sustaining any serious loss. He ar- 
rived at Rome on the 16th, where he re-enforced 
his army by the divisions of Grenier, continued 
his route by Acquapendente to Florence, where 
he rallied to his standard the divisions of Gau- 
May 29. thier and Montrichard, who were in the 
environs of Pistoia and Bologna, and es- 
tablished his headquarters at Lucca in the end of 
May. ‘The left wing, composed of the Polish 
division Dombrowsky, took post at Carzana and 
Aula; the centre occupied the great road from 
Florence to Pistoia, the right the high road to 
Bologna, and all the passes into the Modena, 
with an advanced guard in the city of Bologna 
itself.* 

In this situation, Moreau and Macdonald were 
in open communication ; and it was 
concerted between them that the 
with Moreau, Chief body of their united forces 
and concerts should be brought to bear upon the 
Measures with T ower Po, with a view to threaten 

the communications of the allies, 
disengage Mantua, and compel their retreat from 
the plain of Lombardy. For this purpose it was 
agreed that Macdonald should cross the Apen- 
nines and advance towards Tortona, his right 
resting on the mountains, his left on the right 
bank of the Po, while Moreau, debouching by 
the Bocchetta, Gavi, and Serravalle, should 
move into the plain of that river. As the weight 
of the contest would in this view fall upon 
the former of these generals, the division of 
Victor, which formed the eastern part of Mo- 
reau’s army, was placed under his orders, and 
a strong division directed to descend the valley 
of the Trebbia, in order to keep up the commu- 
nication between. the two armies, and support 
either, as occasion might require.+ 

The position of the allied armies, when these 
Portiantos formidable preparations were ma- 
the allies at king to dislodge them from their con- 
this juncture. quests, were as follows: Kray, who 
commanded the whole forces on the Lower Po, 
had 24,000 men under his orders, of whom one half 
were engaged in the siege of Mantua, while 5000, 
under Hohenzollern, had been despatched to 
cover Modena, and 6000, under Ott, watched 
the mouths of the lateral valleys of the Taro 
and the Trebbia. The main body of the army, 


* Th., x., 297. Jom., xi., 338, 341. Dum, i., 154, 156. 
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consisting of the divisions Zoph, Kaim; and 
the Russians, amounting to 28,000 men, was 
encamped in the neighbourhood of Turin, with, 
its advanced posts pushed into the entrance of 
the Alpine valleys. Frelich, with 6000 men, 
observed Coni; Wukassowich, with 5700, oc- 
cupied Mondovi, Ceva, and Salicetto; Lusig- 
nan, with 3000 combatants, blockaded Fenes- 
trelles ; Bagrathion, with a detachment of 1500 
men, was posted in Cezanna and the Col di 
lAsietta ; Schwiekousky, with 6000 men, block- 
aded Tortona and Alexandria; the corps of 
Count Bellegarde, 15,000 strong, detached from 
the Tyrol, was advancing from Como to form 
the siege of these two fortresses ; while that of 
Haddick, amounting to fourteen thousand bayo- 
nets, which formed the communication between 
the rear of the army and the left wing of the 
Archduke Charles, was preparing to penetrate 
into the Valais by the Simplon and the pass of 
Nuffenen.* 

Thus, though the allies had above a hundred 
thousand men in the field, they could Daneean 
hardly assemble thirty thousand men arising from 
at any one point ; so immensely had their great 
they extended themselves over the “sPersion. 
plains of Lombardy, and so obstinately had the 
Aulic Council adhered to the old system of es- 
tablishing a cordon of troops all over the terri- 
tory which they occupied. This vast disper- 
sion of force was attended with little danger as 
long as the shattered army of Moreau alone was 
in the field; but the case was widely different. 
when it was supported by thirty-five thousand 
fresh troops, prepared to penetrate into the cen- 
tre and most unprotected part of their line. 
Had Macdonald been able to push on as rapidly 
from Florence as he had done in arriving at 
that place, he might have crushed the divisions 
of Klenau, Hohenzollern, and Ott before they 
could possibly have been succoured from other 
quarters ; but the time consumed in reorgani- 
zing his army in Tuscany, and concerting op- 
erations with Moreau, gave Suwarrow an op- 
portunity to repair what was faulty in the dis- 
position of his forces, and assemble a sufficient 
body of:men to resist the attack at the menaced 
point.t 

Macdonald, having at length completed his 
preparations, raised his camp in Tsim 
the neighbourhood of Pistoia on the gonalas ad- 
7th of June, with an army, inclu- vance. First 
ding Victor’s division, of thirty- combats with 
seven thousand men, and marched {2¢ !mpenal- 
across the Apennines to Bologna. 
Hohenzollern, who commanded in the Modena, 
withdrew his posts into the town of Modena, 
where he was attacked in a few days, and, af- 
ter a bloddy engagement, driven out, with the 
loss of fifteen hundred men. Had the right 
wing of the Republicans punctually executed 
his instructions, and occupied the road to Fer- 
rara during the combat round the town, the 
whole of the Imperialists would have been 
made prisoners. Immediately after this suc- 
cess, Macdonald advanced to Parma, driving 
the imperial cavalry before him, while Ott, who 
was stationed at the entrance of the Valley of 
the Taro, seeing that his retreat was in danger 


eee 
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of being cut off, retired to Placentia, leaving 
the road open to Victor, who upon that de- 
bouched entirely from the Apennines, and ef- 
fected his junction with Macdonald at Borgo 
San Denino, entirely to the north of the mount- 
ains. On the day following, Placentia was oc- 
cupied by the Republicans, and their whole ar- 
my established in the neighbourhood of that 
city.* 

No sooner was Suwarrow informed of the ap- 
pearance of Macdonald’s army in 
getic resolu. USCany, than he adopted the same 
tion immedi- energetic resolution by which Na- 
ately adopted poleon had repulsed the attack 
by Suwarrow. of Wurmser on the Adige three 
years before. All his advanced posts in Pied- 
mont were recalled; the brigade of Lusignan 
near Fenestrelles, the divisions Frelich, Bagra- 
thion, and Schwiekousky, began their march on 
the same day for the general rendesvouz at 
Asti; and Kray received orders instantly to 
raise the siege of Mantua, despatch his artillery 
with all imaginable speed to Peschiera and 
Verona, and hasten with all his disposable force 
to join the main army in the neighbourhood of 
Placentia. The vigour of the Russian general 
communicated itself to all the officers of his ar- 
my. These movements were all punctually 
executed, notwithstanding the excessive rains, 
which impeded the movements of the troops ; 
the castles of Milan and Pizzighitone were pro- 
visioned, a great intrénched camp formed near 
the téte-du-pont of Valence, and all the stores 
recently captured, not necessary for the siege 
of the citadel, removed from Turin. , By these 
means the allied army was rapidly reassembled ; 
and on the 15th of June, although Kray, with 
the troops from Mantua, had not yet arrived, 
thirty thousand infantry and six thousand cav- 
alry were encamped at Garofalo, on the ground 
they had occupied six weeks before.t 

The intelligence of Suwarrow’s. approach in- 
The two ar- duced Macdonald to concentrate his 
mies meet on forces ; but, nevertheless, he flat- 
the Trebbia. tered himself with the hope that he 
would succeed in overwhelming Ott before he 
could be supported by the succours which were 
advancing. ‘Three torrents, flowing parallel to 
each other, from the Apennines to the Po, in- 
tersected the plain occupied by the French ar- 
my, the Nura, the Tressia, and the Tidone. 
The bulk of the Republican forces were on the 
Nura; the divisions Victor, Dombrowsky, and 
Rusca were in advance on the Trebbia, and re- 
ceived orders to cross it, in order to overwhelm 
the Austrian division stationed behind the Ti- 
Jane 17 done. For this purpose, early on the 

“ morning of the 17th, they passed both 
the Trebbia and the Tidone, and assailed the 
Imperialists with such vigour and superiority 
of force, that they were speedily driven back in 
great disorder ; but Suwarrow, aware, from the 
loud sound of the cannonade, of what was go- 
ing forward, despatched Chastellar with the ad- 
vanced guard of the main army, which speedily 
re-established affairs. By degrees, as their suc- 
cessive troops came up, the superiority passed 
to the side of the allies; the Austrians rallied, 


AD » and ener- 
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and commenced a vigorous attack pirst and in 
on the division of Victor, while the decisive action 
Russian infantry, under Bagra- there. 
thion, supported the left of the Imperialists. 
Soon after, Dombrowsky, on the left, having 
brought up his Polish division by a sudden 
charge, captured eight pieces of cannon, and 
pushed forward to Caramel; but at this criti- 
cal moment Suwarrow ordered a charge in 
flank by Prince Gortschakoff, with two regi- 
ments of Cossacks and four battalions, while 
Ott attacked them in front. This movement 
proved decisive; the Poles were broken, and 
fled in disorder over the Tidone. Meanwhile, 
the right of the Republicans, composed of Vic- 
tor’s division, withstood all the efforts of Bagra- 
thion, and was advancing along the Po to gain 
possession of the bridge of St. Giovanni, when 
the rout of Dombrowsky’s division obliged them 
to retire. This retreat was conducted in good 
order till the retiring columns were charged in 
flank by the Cossacks, who had overthrown the: 
Poles; in vain the French formed squares, and 
received the assailants with a rolling fire ; they 
were broken, great part cut to pieces, and the 
remainder fled in disorder over the Trebbia. 
The Russians, in the heat of the pursuit,* plun-: 
ged, like the Carthaginians of old, into that class- 
ic stream ; but they were received with so de- 
structive a fire of musketry and grapeshot from 
the batteries of the main body of the French on 
the other side, that they were forced to retire 
with great loss; and the hostile armies bivou- 
acked for the night on the same ground which 
had been occupied nineteen hundred years be- 
fore by the troops of Hannibal and the Roman 
legions. t 

During the night Suwarrow brought up all his 
forces, and, encouraged by the suc- sywarrow’s 
cess of the preceding day, made his judicious plan 
dispositions for a. general action. °f attack. 
Judging, with great sagacity, that the principal 
object of Macdonald would be to maintain his 
ground on the mountains, by which the com- 
munication with Moreau was to be preserved, 
he directed towards his own right, which was 
to assail that quarter, his best infantry, consist- 
ing of the divisions Bagrathion and Schwie- 
kousky, under the orders of Prince Rosenberg. 
These troops received orders to pass the Treb- 
bia, and advance by Settimo to St. Geor- 
gia, on the Nura, in order to interpose 7° 18- 
between the French left and the mountains. 
Melas commanded the centre, supported by a 
powerful reserve under Frelich, while Ott, with 
a small corps, formed the left, and was estab- 
lished on the high road to Placentia, rather to 
preserve the communication with the castle than 
to take any active part in the engagement. The 


* Jom., xi., 354, 357. Dum., i., 195, 197. Th., x., 300, 
301.. Arch. Ch., ii., 53. 

T It is remarkable that the fate of Italy has thrice been 
decided on the same spot : once in the battle between the 
Romans and Carthaginians ; again, in 1746, in that between, 
the Austrians and French ; and in 1799, between the French 
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remote periods from each other, to the same fields of battle. 
—See ARCHDUKE CHARLES, ii., 61. The author visited 
this field in 1818, along with his valued friend, Captain Basil 
Hall ; the lapse of two thonsand years had altered none of 
the features described by the graphic pen of Livy. 
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day was the anniversary of the battle of Kolin; 
and Suwarrow, to stimulate the ardour of the 
Austrians, gave for the watchword “Theresa 
and Kolin,” while the general instructions to 
the army were to combat in large masses, and 
as much as possible with the bayonet.* 
Macdonald, who intended to have delayed the 
Battle of the battle till the day following, had only 
_ Trebbia, and the divisions Victor, Dombrowsky, 
Shecess of, and Rusca, with the brigade of Salm, 
onthe second 1 position on the Trebbia; those of 
day. Olivier and Montrichard could not ar- 
rive in line till noon. A furious action com- 
menced at six o’clock, between the troops of 
Bagrathion and Victor’s division, which formed 
the extreme left of the French, and rested on 
the mountains. The French general, seeing he 
was to be attacked, crossed the Trebbia, and 
advanced against the enemy. A bloody battle 
ensued on the ground intersected by the Torri- 
della, till at length, towards evening, the steady 
valour of the Russians prevailed, and the Re- 
publicans were driven back with great slaughter 
over the Trebbia, followed by the allies, who 
advanced as far as Settimo. On the French 
right, Salm’s division, enveloped by superior 
forces, retreated with difficulty across the river. 
In the middle of the day, the divisions Olivier 
and Montrichard arrived to support the centre ; 
but though they gained at first a slight advan- 
tage, nothing decisive occurred, and at the ap- 
proach of night they retired at all points over 
the Trebbia, which again formed the line of 
Separation between the hostile armies. t 
Worn out with fatigue, the troops on both 
Siuawenao sides lay down round their watch- 
turnal combat fires, on the opposite shores of the 
on the second Trebbia, which still, as in the days 
might. of Hannibal, flows in a gravelly bed, 
between banks of moderate height, clothed with 
stunted trees and underwood. ‘The corps of 
Rosenberg alone had crossed the stream, and 
reached Settimo, in the rear of the French lines ; 
but, disquieted by its separation from the re- 
mainder of the army, and ignorant of the im- 
mense advantages of its position, it passed an 
anxious night, in square, with the cavalry bri- 
dled and the men sleeping on their guns, and 
before daybreak withdrew to the Russian side 
of the river. Towards midnight, three French 
battalions, misled by false reports, entered, in 
disorder, into the bed by the Trebbia, and open- 
ed a fire of musketry upon the Russian videttes, 
upon which the two armies. immediately started 
to their arms ; the cavalry on both sides rushed 
into the river, the artillery played, without dis- 
tinguishing, on friends and foes, and the extra- 
ordinary spectacle was exhibited of a nocturnal 
combat by moonlight, by hostile bodies up to the 
middle in water. At length the officers suc- 
ceeded in putting an end to this useless butch- 
ery, and the rival armies, separated only by a 
stream, sunk into sleep within a few yards of 
each other, amid the dead and the dying. 
The sun arose for the third time on this scene 
of slaughter, but no disposition appeared on 
either side to terminate the contest. Suwarrow, 


« * Arch. Ch., ii., 54, Jom., xi. 358, 359. Dum., i, 196, 
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re-enforced by five battalions and six squadrons, 
which had come up from the other : 
side of the Po, again strengthened Fe pershons 
his right, renewed to Rosenberg the ties for battle 
orders to press vigorously on in that ©” the third 
quarter, and directed Melas to be “ 

ready to support him with the reserve. Hours, 
even minutes, were of value; for the Russian 
general was aware that Moreau had left his po- 
sition on the Apennines, that the force opposed 
to him was totally inadequate to arrest his prog- 
ress, and he was in momentary expectation of 
hearing the distant sound of his cannon in the 
rear of the army. Everything, therefore, de- 
pended on a vigorous prosecution. of the advan- 
tages gained on the two preceding days, so as 
to render the co-operation of the Republican 
armies impossible. On the other hand, Mac- 
donald, having now collected all his forces, and. 
reckoning on. the arrival of Moreau on 

the following day, resolved to resume 7%? }9- 
the offensive. _His plan was to turn at once 
both flanks of the enemy: a hazardous opera- 
tion at all times, unless conducted by a greatly 
superior army, by reason of the dispersion of 
force which it requires, but doubly so in the pres- 
ent instance, from the risk of one of his wings 
being driven into the Po. ‘The battle was to be 
commenced by Dombrowsky moving in the di- 
rection of Niviano to outflank the corps of Ro- 
senberg, while Rusca and Victor attacked it in 
front; Olivier and Montrichard were charged 
with the task of forcing the passage of the river 
in the centre, while the extreme right, composed 
of the brigade of Salm and the reserve of Wat- 
rin, were to drive back the Russian left by in- 
terposing between it and the river Po.* 

Such was the fatigue of the men on both sides, 
that they could not commence the ac- j ape st 
tion before ten o’clock. Suwarrow, at conflict on 
that hour, was beginning to put his the Treb- 
troops in motion, when the French ap- > . 
peared in two lines on the opposite shore of the 
Trebbia, with the intervals between the columns 
filled with cavalry, and instantly the first line 
crossed the river, with the water up to the 
soldiers’ armpits, and advanced fiercely to the 
attack. Dombrowsky pushed on to Rivallo, and 
soon outflanked the Russian right ; and Suwar- 
row, seeing the danger in that quarter, ordered 
the division of Bagrathion to throw back its right 
in order to face the enemy, and, after a warm 
contest, that general succeeded in driving the 
Poles across the river. But that manceuvre 
having uncovered the flank of the division 
Schwiekousky, it was speedily enveloped by 
Victor and Rusca, driven back to Casaleggio, 
and only owed its safety to the invincible firm- 
ness of the Russian infantry, who formed square, 
faced about on all sides, and by an incessant 
rolling fire maintained their ground till Bagra- 
thion, after defeating the Poles, came up in their 
rear, and Chastellar brought up four battalions 
of the division of Forster to attack them in front. 
The Poles, entirely disconcerted by their re- 
pulse, remained inactive ; and, after a murdér- 
ous strife, the French were overwhelmed, and 
Victor and Rusca driven, with great loss, over 
the Trebbia.t 

* Arch. Ch., ii., 55. Jom., xi., 368, Th., x., 303. 
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In the centre, Olivier and Montrichard had 
Decisive attack crossed the river, and attacked the 
of Prince Lich- Austrians under Melas with such 
tenstein on the yjgour, that they made themselves 
French centre. masters of some pieces of artillery, 
and threw the line into disorder. Already Mont- 
richard was advancing against the division For- 
ster, in the middle of the Russian line, when the 
Prince of Lichtenstein, at the head of the re- 
serve, composed of the flower of the allied army, 
who at that moment were defiling towards the 
right to support Schwiekousky, suddenly fell 
upon their flank when already somewhat dis- 
ordered by success, and threw them into con- 
fusion, which was soon increased into a defeat 
by the heavy fire of Forster on the other side. 
This circumstance decided the fate of the day. 
Forster was now so far relieved as to be able 
to succour Suwarrow on the right, while Melas 
‘was supported by the reserve, who had been 
ordered, in the first moment of alarm, in the 
same direction. Prince Lichtenstein now char- 
ged the division of Olivier with such fury that 
it was forced to retire across the river. At the 
extreme left of the allies, Watrin advanced, 
without meeting with any resistance, along the 
Po; but he was ultimately obliged to retreat, 
to avoid being cut off and driven into the river 
by the victorious centre. Master of the whole 
left bank of the river, Suwarrow made several 
attempts to pass it; but he was constantly re- 
pulsed by the firmness of the French reserves, 
and night at length closed on this scene of car- 
nage.* 

Such was the terrible battle of the Trebbia, 

; _ the most obstinately contested and 
pe Bie a bloody which had occurred since 
Russians. Ex- the commencement of the war, 
pia °2 since, out of thirty-six thousand 

men in the field, the French, in the 
three days, had lost above twelve thousand in 
killed and wounded, and the allies nearly as 
many. It shows how much more fierce and 
sanguinary the war was destined: to become 
when the iron bands of Russia were brought 
into the field, and how little all the advantages 
of skill and experience avail, when opposed to 
the indomitable courage and heroic valour of 
northern states. But, though the losses on both 
sides were nearly equal, the relative situation 
of the combatants was very different at the ter- 
mination of the strife. The allies were victo- 
rious, and soon expected great re-enforcements 
from Hohenzollern and Klenau, who had al- 
ready occupied Parma and Modena, and would 
more than compensate their losses in the field ; 
whereas the Republicans had exhausted their 
last reserves, were dejected by defeat, and had 
no second army to fall back upon in their mis- 
fortunes. These considerations determined 
Macdonald; he decamped during the night,t 
and retired over the Nura, directing his march 
i re-enter the Apennines by the valley of the 

aro. 

Early on the following morning, a despatch 
The disastrous WaS intercepted from the French 
retreat of the general to Moreau, in which he rep- 
French over resented the situation of his army 
sae spemnnes- as almost desperate, and gave in- 
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formation as to the line of his retreat. This 
information filled the allied generals with joy, 
and made them resolve to pursue the enemy 
with the utmost vigour. For this purpose, all 
their divisions were instantly despatched in pur- 
suit; Rosenberg, supported by Forster, moved 
rapidly towards Nura, while Melas, with the 
divisions Ott and Freelich, advanced to Pla- 
centia. Victor’s division, which formed the 
rear-guard on the Nura, was speedily assailed 
by superior forces, both in front and flank, and, 
after a gallant resistance, broken, great part 
made, prisoners, and the remainder dispersed 
over the mountains. Melas, on his side, quick- 
ly made himself master of Placentia, where 
the French wounded, five thousand in number, 
were taken prisoners, including the generals 
Olivier, Rusca, Salm, and Cambray, and had he 
not imprudently halted the division Freelich at 
that town, the whole troops of Watrin would 
have fallen into his hands. Macdonald, on the 
following day, retired to Parma, from whence 
he dislodged Hohenzollern, and with infinite 
difficulty rallied the remains of his army behind 
the Larda, where they were reorganized in three 
divisions. The melancholy survey show- j,,. 91. 
ed a chasm in his ranks of above fifteen 
thousand men since crossing the Apennines. At 
the same time, Lapoype, defeated at Casteggio 
by a Russian detachment, was driven from the 
high road, and with great pain escaped by 
mountain paths into the neighbourhood of Ge- 
noa.* All the French wounded fell into the 
hands of the allies; they made prisoners in all, 
during the battle and in the pursuit, four gen- 
erals, five hundred and six officers, and twelve 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-eight pri- 
vate soldiers.t — 

The pursuit of Suwarrow was not continued 
beyond the Larda, in consequence of intelli- 
gence which there reached him of the progress 
of Moreau. Macdonald retired, therefore, un- 
molested to Modena and Bologna, where he re- 
pulsed General Ott, who made an attack on his. 
army at Sassecolo, and regained the positions 
which it had occupied before the advance to 
the Trebbia.t 
Bs In effect, ae return of Suwarrow towards 

‘ortona was become indispensable. 
and the dangerous sitniton of mat. Sega a 
ters in his rear showed the mag- the battle, of 
nitude of the peril from which he Moreau against 
had extricated his army. Moreau, ~~ operas 
on the 16th, debouched from the Apennines by 
Gavi, and moved in two columns towards Tor- 
tona, at the head of fourteen thousand men. 
He advanced, however, with such circumspec- 
tion, that on the 18th he had not passed Novi 
and Serravale ; and on that day the fate of the 
Neapolitan army was determined on the banks 
of the Trebbia. Bellegarde, unable with four 
brigades to arrest his progress, retired to a de- 
fensive position near Alexandria, leaving Tor- 
tona uncovered, the blockade of which was 
speedily raised by the French general. Imme-’ 
diately after, Moreau attacked Bellegarde with 
forces so immensely superior, that he defeated 
him, after a sharp action, with the loss of fif- 
teen hundred prisoners and five pieces of can- 
SO Debt ee 
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non. The Austrians, in disorder, sought refuge 
behind the Bormida, intending to fall back un- 
der the cannon of Valence ;* and Moreau was 
advancing towards Placentia, when he was in- 
formed of the victory of Suwarrow and the fall 
of the citadel of Turin. 
The vast military stores found by the allies 
- Fall of the cit- In the city of Turin enabled them 
adel of Turin. to complete their preparations for 
June 20. the siege of the citadel with great 
rapidity. A hundred pieces of heavy cannon 
speedily armed the trenches ; forty bombs were 
shortly after added; the batteries were opened 
on the night of the 10th of June, and on the 
19th the second parallel was completed. Night 
and day the besiegers from that time thundered 
on the walls from above two hundred pieces of 
artillery, and such was the effect of their fire 
that the garrison capitulated within twenty-four 
hours after, on condition of being sent back to 
France. This conquest was of immense im- 
portance. Besides disengaging the besieging 
force of General Kaim, which instantly set out 
to re-enforce Bellegarde, and rendering the al- 
lies masters of one of the strongest fortresses 
in Piedmont, it put into their hands 618 pieces 
of cannon, 40,000 muskets, and 50,000 quintals 
of powder, with the loss of only fifty men.t 
No sooner was Suwarrow informed, upon the 
June 23. Mo- Larda, of the advance of Moreau 
yeauretreats and the defeat of Bellegarde, than, 
on Suwarrow without losing an instant, he wheel- 
purnng aeest ed about, and marched with the 
: ane i 
donald regains Utmost expedition to meet this new 
Genoa aftera adversary. But Moreau fell back 
painful cireuit. a5 rapidly as he approached, and, 
after revictualling Tortona, retired by Novi 
and Gavi to his former defensive position on 
the Apennines. The allies occupied Novi, and 
pushed their advanced posts far up the valleys 
into the mountains, while the blockade of Tor- 
tona was resumed, and the besieging force, re- 
moved from the lines before Mantua, sat down 
again before that important fortress. Mac- 
donald commenced a long and painful retreat 
over the Apennines into Tuscany and the Gen- 
oese territory: a perilous lateral operation at all 
times in presence of an enemy in possession of 
the plain of the Po, and doubly so after the 
recent disaster which they had experienced. 
Fortunately for the French, Suwarrow had 
received, at this time, positive orders from the 
Aulic Council, ever attached to methodical pro- 
ceedings, to attempt no operation beyond the 
Apennines till the fortresses of Lombardy were 
reduced,t in consequence of which he was 
compelled to remain in a state of inactivity on 
the Orba, while his antagonist completed his 
hazardous movements. Macdonald arrived, 
leaving only a detachment on the Apennines 


near the sources of the Trebbia, at Genoa by- 


July 17 Lerici, in the middle of July, in the most 

“y*“" deplorable state: his artillery dismount- 
ed or broken down, the cavalry and caissons 
without horses, the soldiers half naked, without 
shoes or linen of any sort, more like spectres 
than men. How different from the splendid 
troops which, three years before, had traversed 
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the same country, in all the pomp of war, under 
the standards of Napoleon !* 

Mutual exhaustion, and the intervening ridge 
of the Apennines, now compelled R =e 
a cessation from hostilities for of both Frocen 
above a month. Suwarrow col- armies under 
lected forty-five thousand'men in Moreau. 
the plain between Tortona and Alexandria to 
watch the Republicans on the mountains of 
Genoa, and cover the sieges of those places | 
and of Mantua, which were now pressed with 
activity. ‘The French, in deep dejection, com- 
menced the reorganization of their two armies 
into one ; Macdonald was recalled, and yielded 
the command of the right wing to St. Cyr; 
Perignon was intrusted with the centre, and’ 
Lemoine, who brought up twelve fresh battal- 
ions from France, put at the head of the lett. 
Montrichard and Lapoype were disgraced, and 
Moreau continued in the chief command. Not- 
withstanding all the re-enforcements he had 
received, this skilful general was not able, with 
both armies united, to reckon on more than 
forty thousand men for operations in the field, 
the poor remains of above a hundred thousand 
that might have been assembled for that pur- 
pose at the opening of the campaign.t 

The remarkable analogy must strike the most 
inattentive observer between the . 
conduct of Suwarrow previous to theese. 
the battle of Trebbia, and that of admirable con- 
Napoleon on the approach of Wurm- duct inthe pre- 
ser to succour Mantua. Imitating ceding move- 
the vigour and activity of his great “°"” 
predecessor, the Russian general, though at the 
head of an army considerably inferior to that 
of his adversaries, was present everywhere at 
the decisive point. The citadel of Turin, with 
its Immense magazines, was captured by an 
army of only forty thousand men, in presence 
of two whose united force exceeded fifty thou- 
sand ; for, although Suwarrow ordered up great 
part of the garrison of Mantua to re-enforce his 
army previous to the battle of the Trebbia, they 
were prevented from joining by an autograph 
order of the emperor, who deemed the acquisi- 
tion of that fortress of greater importance than 
any other consideration to the Austrian Em- 
pire.t The Russian general, therefore, had to 
contend, not only with the armies of Macdonald 
and Moreau, but the obstacles thrown in his 
way by the imperial authorities; and, when 
this is considered, his defeat of the Republicans, 
by rapidly interposing the bulk of his forces be- 
tween them, and turning first on the one and 
then on the other, must be regarded as one of 
the most splendid feats which the history of 
the war afforded. 

During these critical operations at the foot 
of the Apennines, the Directory had Naval ‘efioree 
succeeded in assembling a great of the Directo- 
naval force in the Mediterranean. ry to get back 
Already convinced, by the disasters a army fron: 

p ; eypt. 
they had experienced, of the im- 
policy of the eccentric direction of so consider- 
able a part of their force as had resulted from. 
the expedition to Egypt, they exerted all their 
efforts to obtain the means of their return, or, 
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-at least, open a communication with that far- 
famed, now isolated army. No sooner was in- 
telligence received of the defeat of Jourdan at 
Stockach, than Bruix, minister of marine, re- 
paired to Brest, where he urged, with the 
utmost diligence, the preparations for the sail- 
ing of the fleet. Such was the effect of his 
exertions, that in the end of April he was en- 
abled to. put to sea with twenty-five ships of 
the line, at the time when Lord Bridport was 
blown off the coast with the Channel fleet. As 
soon as intelligence was received that they had 
sailed, the English admiral steered for the 
southern coast of Ireland, while Bruix, direct- 
ing his course straight to Cadiz, raised the 
blockade of that harbour, which Admiral Keith 
maintained with fifteen ships of the line, and 
passed the Straits of Gibraltar. The entrance 
of the combined fleet into the Mediterranean 
seemed to announce decisive events, but never- 
theless it came to nothing. The immense ar- 
mament, amounting to fifty ships of the line, 
steered for the Bay of Genoa, where it entered 
into communication with Moreau, and for a 
time powerfully supported the spirits 
of his army. But, after remaining 
some weeks on the Italian coast, 
Bruix sailed for Cadiz, from whence he return- 
ed to Brest, which he reached in the middle of 
August 13, SUSUSt, Without either having fallen 
9 ‘in with any of the English fleets, or 
achieved anything whatever, with one of the 
most powerful squadrons that ever left a Euro- 
pean harbour.* 
The retreat of Macdonald was immediately 
June20. Ex. followed by the recovery of his do- 
ulsion ofthe Minions by the King of Naples. The 
epublicans army of Cardinal Ruffo, which was 
from Naples. soon swelled to twenty thousand 
men, advanced against Naples, and, having 
speedily dispersed the feeble bands of the Revo- 
lutionists who opposed his progress, took pos- 
session of that capital; and a combined force of 
English, Russians, and Neapolitans having a 
few days after entered the port, the fort St. El- 
mo was so vigorously besieged, that it was 
July 29, obliged to capitulate, the garrison re- 
turning to France on condition of not 
again serving till exchanged. Capua was next 
July 31, attacked, and surrendered, by capitula- 
tion, to Commodore Trowbridge, which 
was followed, two days after, by the reduction 
of the important fortress of Gaeta, on the same 
terms, which completed the deliverance of the 
Neapolitan dominions.t 
The French, who surrendered in these two 
Bloody zre- last fortresses, gave up uncondi- 
venge of the tionally to their indignant enemies 
Royalist par- the revolted Neapolitans who had 
ty at Naples. taken a part in the late revolution. 
A special commission was immediately appoint- 
ed, which, without much formality, and still 
less humanity, condemned to death the greater 
part of those who had been engaged in the in- 
surrection ; and a dreadful series of executions, 
or rather massacres, took place, which but too 
clearly evinced the relentless spirit of Italian 
revenge. But the executions at Naples were 
of more moment, and peculiarly call for the at- 
tention of the British historians, because they 


Which come 
to nothing. 
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have affixed the only stain to the character of 
the greatest naval hero of his country. ‘The 
garrisons of the Castello Nuovo and the Cas- 
tella del Uoyo had capitulated to Cardinal Ruf- 
fo on the express condition that they them- 
selves, and their families, should be protected, 
and that they should have liberty either to re- 
tire to Toulon or remain in Naples, as they 
should feel inclined ; but in this latter case they 
were to experience no molestation in their per- 
sons or property. This capitulation was sub- 
scribed by Cardinal Ruffo as viceroy of the 
kingdom, by Kerandy on the part of the Em- 
peror of Russia, and by Captain Foote on the 
part of the King of Great Britain; and the car- 
dinal, in the name of the king, shortly after 
published a proclamation, in which he granted 
an entire amnesty to the Republicans, guaran- 
teeing to them perfect security if they remained 
at Naples, and a free navigation to Marseilles 
if they preferred following the fortunes of the 
tricolour standard. In terms of this treaty, two 
vessels, containing the refugees from Castello- 
mare, had already arrived safe at Marseilles.* 

But these wise and humane measures were 
instantly interrupted by the arrival y; jation ofca- 
of the king and queen, with the pitulations by 
court, on board of Nelson’s fleet. the Neapolitan 
They were animated with the °™ — 
strongest feelings of revenge against the Repub- 
lican party ; and, unfortunately, the English ad- 
miral, who had fallen under the fascinating in- 
fluence of Lady Hamilton, who shared in all the 
feelings of the court, was too much inclined to 
adopt the same principles. He instantly de- 
clared the capitulation null, as not neon con 
having obtained the king’s authority, curs in these 
and entering the harbour at the head miquitous 
of his fleet, made all those who had Proceedings. 
issued from the castles in virtue of the capit- 
ulation prisoners, and had them chained two 
and two on board his own fleet. The king, 
whose humanity could not endure the sight of 
the punishments which were preparing, return- 
ed to Sicily, and left the administration of jus- 
tice in the hands of the queen and Lady Ham- 
ilton. Numbers were immediately condemned 
and executed; the vengeance of the populace 
supplied what was wanting in the celerity of 
the criminal tribunals; neither age, nor sex, 
nor rank were spared; women as well as men, 
youths of sixteen, and gray-headed men of 
seventy, were alike led out to the scaffold, 
and infants of twelve years of age sent into 
exile. The Republicans behaved, in almost 
every instance, in their last moments with hero- 
ic courage, and made men forget, in pity for 
their misfortunes, the ingratitude or treason of 
which they had previously been guilty.+ 

The fate of the Neapolitan admiral, Prince 
Francis Carraccioli, was particular- Depl 
ly deplorable. He had been one of fare or Pence 
the principal leaders of the Revolu- Carraccioli on 
tion, and, after the capitulation of beard Nelson’s 
the castles, had retired to the °¥™ Ship. 
mountains, where he was betrayed by a domes- 
tic, and brought bound on board the British ad- 
miral’s flag-ship. A naval court-martial was 
there immediately summoned, composed of Nea- 
politan officers, by whom he was condemned to 


* Bot., iii., 401, 402. Ann. Reg., 1799, 202. 
t Bot., iii., 406, 407, Southey’s Nelson, ii., 47, 49 
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In vain the old man entreated that he 
might be shot, and not die the death of a malefac- 
tor : his prayers were disregarded, and, after be- 
ing strangled by the executioner, he was thrown 
from the vessel into the sea. Before night his 
body was seen erect in the waves from the mid- 
dle upward, as if he had risen from the deep 
to reproach the English hero with his unwor- 
thy fate.* 
For these acts of cruelty no sort of apology can 
5 or ought to be offered. Whether 
Pe uae hs the capitulation should or should 
donable atro- not have been granted, is a different 
omnes: and irrelevant question. Suffice it 
to say, that it had taken place, and that, in vir- 
tue of its provisions, the allied powers had gain- 
ed possession of the castles of Naples. ’ To as- 
sert in such a case that the king had not ratified 
the capitulation, and that, without such a sanc- 
tion, it was null, is a quibble which, though fre- 
quently resorted to by the French, is unworthy 
of a generous mind, and destitute of any sup- 
port in the law of nations. The capitulation of 
the vanquished should ever be held sacred in 
civilized warfare, for this reason, if no other 
existed, that, by acceding to it, they have de- 
prived themselves of all chance of resistance, 
and put the means of violating it with impunity 
in the hands of their adversaries : it then be- 
comes a debt of honour which must be paid. 
The sovereign power which takes benefit from 
one side of a capitulation by gaining possession 
of the fortress which the capitulants held, is 
unquestionably bound to perform the other part 
of the bilateral engagement, by whomever en- 
tered into, which, so far from repudiating, it 
has, by that very act, homologated and acqui- 
esced in. If the Neapolitan authorities were 
resolutely determined to commit such a breach 
of public faith, the English admiral, if he had 
not sufficient influence to prevent it, should at 


least have taken no part in the iniquities which 


followed, and not stained the standard of Eng- 
land by judicial murders committed under its 
own shadow. In every point of view, therefore, 
the conduct of Nelson in this tragic affair was 
inexcusable ; his biographer may perhaps, with 
justice, ascribe it to the fatal ascendency of fe- 
male fascination ;+ but the historian, who has 
the interests of humanity and the cause of jus- 
tice to support, can admit of no such allevia- 
tion, and will best discharge his duty by imita- 
ting the conduct of his eloquent annalist, and 
with shame acknowledging the disgraceful 
deeds.t 
The events of this campaign demonstrate, in 
Meataeee the most striking manner, the vast 
ference to be importance of assuming the offen- 
drawn fromthe sive in mountain warfare; and how 
campaign. frequently a smaller force, skilfully 
led, may triumph over a greater in such a situa- 
tion, by the simple expedient of turning its posi- 
tiok by the lateral valleys, and appearing unex- 
pectedly in its rear. The nature of the ground 
is singularly favourable to such an operation, 
by the concealment which lofty intervening 


4 Sovthey, ii., 47, 53. Bot., iii., 414, 415. ie 

+ Southey, ii, 4i, 53. Bot., iit., 415, 416. Hard., vii., 
332, 333. 

+ It deserves to be recorded, to the honour of Napoleon, 
that he endeavoured to palliate Nelson’s share in these dark 
transactions, ascribing it to misinformation, and the fascin- 
ating ascendant of Lady Hamilton,—O’MEARA, i., 308. 
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ridges afford to the tuming column, and the 
impossibility of escape to the one turned, shut 
in on both sides by difficult, perhaps impassa- 
ble ridges, and suddenly assailed in rear when 
fully oecupied in front. ‘The brilliant. success- 
es of Lecourbe at Glarus and Martinsbruck, and 
of Hotze at Luciensteg, were both achieved, in 
Opposition to superior forces, by the skilful ap- 
plication of this principle. Against such a dan- 
ger, the intrenchments usually thrown up in 
the gorge or at the summit of mountain passes 
afford but little protection; for open behind,* 
they are easily taken by the column which has 
penetrated into the rear by a circuitous route, 
and, destitute of casements, they afford no sort 
of protection against a plunging fire from the 
heights on either side. 

Nor did this memorable struggle evince in a 
less convincing manner the erroneous founda- 
tion on which the opinion then generally receiv- 
ed rested, that the possession of the mountains 
ensured that of the plains at their feet; and 
that the true key to the south of Germany and 
north of Italy was to be found in the Alps which 
were interposed between them. Of what avail 
was the successful irruption of Massena into 
the Grisons, after the disaster of Stockach 
brought back the Republican standards to the 
Rhine, or the splendid stroke of Lecourbe in 
the Engadine, when the disaster of Magnano 
caused them to lose the line of the Adige? In 
tactics, or the lesser operations of strategy, the 
possession of mountain ridges is often of deci- 
sive importance, but in the great designs of ex- 
tensive warfare seldom of any lasting value. 
He that has gained a height which commands a 
field of battle is often secure of the gay; but 
the master of a ridge of lofty mountains is by 
no means equally safe against the efforts of an 
adversary, who, by having acquired possession 
of the entrance of all the valleys leading from 
thence into the plain, is enabled to cut him off 
both from his communications and his resour- 
ces. Water descends from the higher ground to 
the lower; but the strength and sinews of war, 
in general, follow the opposite course, and as- 
cend from the riches and fortresses of the plain 
to the sterility and desolation of the mountains. 
It is in the valley of the Danube and the plain 
of Lombardy that the struggle between France 
and Austria ever has and ever will be determin- 
ed ;+ the lofty ridges of Switzerland and Tyrol, 
important as an accessory, to secure the flanks 
of either army, are far from being the decisive 

oint. 
: Although the campaign had lasted so short a 
time, it was already apparent how much the 
views of the Austrian cabinet were hampered 
by the possession of Venice, and how complete- 
ly the spoliation of that republic had thrown the 
apple of discord between the allied powers. 
The principle laid down by the Emperor Paul, 
of restoring to every one what he had lost, 
though the true foundation for ‘the anti-revolu- 
tionary alliance, which had been eloquently sup- 
ported by Mr. Burke, and afterward became 
the basis of the great confederacy which brought 
the war to a successful issue, gave the utmost 
uneasiness to the cabinet of Vienna. They 
were terrified at the very rapidity of the Russian 
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eonqueror’s success, and endeavoured, by every 
means in their power, to moderate his disinter- 
ested fervour, and render his surprising Success 
the means only of securing their great acquisl- 
tions in the north of Italy. Hence the jealou- 
Sies, heartburnings, and divisions which destroy- 
ed the cordial co-operation of the allied troops, 
which led to the fatal separation of the Russian 
from the Austrian forces both in Italy and 
Switzerland, and ultimately brought about all 
the disasters of the campaign. Had the hands 
of Austria been clean, she might have invaded 
France by the defenceless frontier of the Jura, 
and brought the contest to a glorious issue. in 
1799, while Napoleon was as yet an exile on the 
banks of the Nile. Twice did the European 
powers lose the opportunity of crushing the for- 
ces of the Revolution, and on both occasions 
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from their governments having imitated its 
guilt ; first by the withdrawal of Prussia, im 
1794, to secure her share in the partition of Po- 
land, and next from the anxiety of Austria, in 
1799, to retain her iniquitous acquisitions in 
Italy. England alone remained throughout un-- 
sullied by crime, unfettered by the conscious- 
ness of robbery, and she alone continued to the: 
end unsubdued in arms. It is not by imitating. 
the guilt of a hostile power, but steadfastly 
shunning it, that ultimate success is to be ob- 
tained; the gains of iniquity to nations, not 
less than individuals, are generally more than 
compensated by their pains ; and the only true 
foundation for durable prosperity is to be found 
in that strenuous but upright course, which re- 
sists equally the seduction and the violence of 
wickedness. 


“CHAPTER XXIX. 


CAMPAIGN oF 1'799—PART II. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF THE TREBBIA TO THE CONCLUSION OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


ARGUMENT. 


Dangerous Position of the Republic at this Juncture.— 
Enormous Consumption of Human Life since the Com- 
mencement of the Campaign.—Clear Proof thus afforded 
of the Error of the Directory in attacking Switzerland and 
Italy.—Military Preparations of the Allies and Republi- 
cans.—Objects of the contending Generals.—Great Levy 
of Troops by the Directory.—Their Measures to re-enforce 
the Armies.—The Aulic Council injudiciously restrain Su- 
warrow from active Operations.—This leads to an Agree- 
ment for a disastrous Separation of the Austrian and Rus- 
sian Forces.—Resumption of Iostilities by the Republi- 
cans around Genoa.—Progress of the Siege of Mantua. — 
Description of that Fortress. — Commencement of the 
Siege by Kray.—Its Surrender.—Fall of Alexandria.— 
Commencement of the Siege of Tortona.—Position of the 
Republicans in front of Genoa.—Magnanimous Conduct 
of Moreau on Joubert’s assuming the Command.—Advance 
of the French.to raise the Siege.—Positions of the Allies 
and of the French.—Joubert had resolved to retreat on 
learning the Fall of Mantua.—He is attacked before doing 
so by Suwarrow.—Death of Joubert. —Battle of Novi.— 
The Allies are at first repulsed.—Combined Attack of all 
their Forces.—The Advance of Melas at length decides the 

_ Victory.—Great Loss on both Sides.—-Moreau still main- 
tains himself on the Crest of the Apennines.—Separation 
of the victorious Force.—Operations of Championet in the 
Alps at this Time.—Fall of Tortona.—Situation of Mas- 
sena and the Archduke at Zurich —Insane Dislocation of 
the Allied Forces at this Period by the Aulic Council.— 
Description of the Theatre of War.—Plan of the Allies, 
and of Massena.—Commencement of the Attack by Le- 
courbe on the St. Gothard.—The Imperialists are forced 
back at all Points.—They are driven from the Grimsel 
and the Furca, and the St, Gothard.—Successes of the 
French near Schwytz, who drive the Austrians into Gla- 
rus.— Unsuccessful Attempt of the Archduke to cross the 
Limmat below Zurich.—Being foiled, he marches to the 
Upper Rhine.—Austrian left is defeated in Glarus.—Suc- 
cessful Expedition of the Archduke against Manheim.— 
Plan of the Allies for a combined Attack by Suwarrow and 
Korsakow on Massena.—Relative Situation of the French 
and Russian Centres at Zurich.—Unfounded Confidence 
of the latter.—Massena’s able Plan of Attack.—The Pas- 
sage of the Limmat is surprised below Zurich.—Feigned 
Attacks on Zunch and the Lower Limmat.—Dreadful 
Confusion in the Town of Zurich.—Brave Resolution of 
Korsakow to cut his Way through the Enemy.—He does 
so, but loses all his Artillery and Baggage.—Success of 
Soult against Hotze above the Lake.—Death of the latter 
Officer.—Operations of Suwarrow on the Ticino.—Bloody 
Conflict above Airolo.—The St. Gothard is at length forced 
by the Russians.—Dreadful Struggle at the Devil’s Bridge. 
—Arrived at Altdorf, Suwarrew is forced to ascend the 
Schachenthal.—Difficult Passage of that Ridge to Mutten. 
—He finds none of the expected Re-enforcements there, 
and is surrounded on all Sides, and reluctantly compelled 


to retreat.— He crosses the Mountains into Glarus.—Des- 
perate Struggle at Nefels.—Dreadful Passage of the Alps 
of Glarus to [antz on the Rhine.—Bloody Conflicts with 
Korsakow near Constance.—The Archduke hastens to his 
Aid, and checks the farther Pursuit.—Treaty between. 
Russia and England for an Expedition to Holland.—Vig 
orous Preparations for the Expedition in England.—The 
Expedition Sails,:and lands on the Dutch Coast.—Action, 
at the Helder.—Defeat of the Enemy.— Capture of the 
Dutch Fleet at the Texel.—The British are attacked by 
the Republicans, but repulse them with great Loss.—The 
English, joined by the Russians, at length Advance.—Plan 
of the Attack.—Disaster of the Russians on the Right.—- 
Victory of the British in the Centre and Left.—But the 
continued retreat of the Russians arrests the British in the 
midst of their Success.—Removal of the Dutch Fleet to 
England.—The Duke of York renews the Attack, and is 
Successful.—His critical Situation notwithstanding.—In- 
decisive Action, which leads to. the Retreat of the Brit- 
ish, who first Retire, and at length Capitulate.—Reflec- 
tions on this Disaster in the Nation.— Affairs of Italy after- 
the Battle of Novi—The Imperialists draw round Coni.— 
Championet is constrained to attempt its Relief—Meas- 
ures to effect that Object.—Preparations for a decisive 
Battle.—Battle of Genola, in which the French are de- 
feated.—Success of St. Cyr near Novi.—Siege and Fall of 
Coni.—Gallant Conduct of St. Cyr in the Bocchetta Pass. 
—Unsuccessful Attempt of the Imperialists upon Genoa, 
who go into Winter-quarters.—Fall of Ancona.—Position. 
of the respective Parties at the Conclusion of the Cam- 
paign.—Contrast between the Corferts of the Imperialists 
and the Privations of the French.—Death of Championet. 
—Jealousies between the Russians and Austrians.—-Su- 
warrow retires into Bavaria, which leads to a Rupture 
between the, Cabinets of Vienna and St. Petersburg.— 
Positions assumed by the Austrians when so abandoned.— 
Operations on the Lower Rhine.—Reflections on the vast 
Successes gained by the Allies in the Campaign.—Deplo- 
rable internal Situation of the Republic.—Causes of the 
Rupture of the Alliance.—Comparison of the Passage of 
the St. Gothard by Snwarrow and the St. Bernard by Na- 
poleon.—Deplorable Insignificance of the Part which Eng- 
land took in the Continental Struggle.—Causes of the rap~ 
id Fall of the French Power in 1799, 


Since the period when the white flag waved 
at Saumur and the tricolour was y,..c6 
displaced at Lyons and Toulon, the sition Of the” 
Republic had never been in such Republic at 
danger as after the first pause in ‘MS junctare. 
the campaign of 1799. It was, in truth, within. 
a hairbreadth of destruction. If the ailied for- 
ces in 1793 were nearer her frontier, and the in- 
terior was torn by more vehement dissensions, 
on the other hand, the attacking powers in 1799 
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were incomparably more formidable, and the ar- 
mies they brought into the field greatly superior 
both in military prowess and moral vigour. The 
war no longer languished in affairs of posts or 
indecisive actions, leading to retreat on the first 
reverse ; a hundred thousand men no longer 
fought with the loss of three or four thousand 
to the victors and the vanquished ; the passions 
had been roused on both sides, and battles were 
not lost or won without a desperate effusion of 
human blood. The military ardour of the Aus- 


trians, slow of growth, but tenacious of purpose, | 


was now thoroughly awakened, from the re- 
verses the monarchy had undergone, and the 
imminent perils to which it had been exposed ; 
the fanatical ardour of Suwarrow had roused to 
the highest pitch the steady valour of the Rus- 
sians; and Great Britain, taught by past mis- 
fortunes, was preparing to abandon the vacilla- 
ting system of her former warfare, and put forth 
her strength in a manner worthy of her present 
greatness and ancient renown. From the Bay 
of Genoa to the mouth of the Rhine, nearly 
three hundred thousand veteran troops were 
advancing against the Republic, flushed by vic- 
tory, and conducted by consummate military 
talent ; while the Revolution had worn out the 
capacity which directed, as well as the energy 
which sustained its fortunes. The master-spirit 
of Carnot had ceased to guide the movements 
of the French armies ; the genius of Napoleon 
languished on the sands of Egypt ; the bound- 
less enthusiasm of 1793 had worn itself out ; the 
resources of the assignats were at an end ; the 
terrible Committee of Public Safety no longer 
was at the helm, to wrench out of public suffer- 
ing the means of victory ; an exhausted nation 
and a dispirited army had to withstand the 
weight of Austria and the vigour of Russia, 
guided by the science of the Archduke Charles 
and the energy of Suwarrow. 

Though the war had lasted for so short a 
time since its recommencement, 
the consumption of human life had 
already been prodigious ; the con- 
tending parties fought with unpre- 
cedented exasperation, and the re- 


Enormous con- 
sumption of 
human life 
since the open- 
ing of the cam- 


paige sults gained had outstripped the 
calculations of the most enthusiastic specula- 
tors. In little more than four months, the 


French and allied armies had lost nearly half of 
their effective force: those cut off or irrecoy- 
erably mutilated by the sword were above 
116,000 ;* while the means of supplying these 
vast chasms were much more ample on the part 
of the allied monarchs than the French Directo- 
ry. Never, in ancient or modern times, had 
such immense armies contended on so exten- 
sive a field. The right of the allies rested on 
the Maine; their centre was posted in Switzer- 
Jand ; while their left stretched over the plain 
of Lombardy to the foot of the Apennines ; and 
a shock was felt all along this vast line, from 
the rocks of Genoa to the marshes of Holland. 


The results hitherto had been, to an unpre- 


eedented degree, disastrous to the French. 
From being universally victorious, they had 
everywhere become unfortunate ; at the point 
of the bayonet they had been driven back, both 
in Germany and Italy, to the frontiers of the 
Republic ; the conquests of Napoleon had been 
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lost as rapidly as they had been won; and the 
power which recently threatened Vienna now 
trembled lest the imperial standards should ap- 
pear on the summits of the Jura or the banks of 
the Rhone. 

It was now apparent what a capital error the 
Directory had committed in overrun- ___ 
ning Switzerland, in extending their 
forces through the Italian peninsula, 
instead of concentrating. them to 
bear the weight of Austria on the 
Adige ; and exiling their best army 
and greatest general in Africa at the very time 
when the allies were summoning to their aid 
the forces of a new monarchy and the genius of 
a hitherto invincible conqueror. But these er- 
rors) had been committed; their consequences 
had fallen like a thunderbolt on France; the re- 
turn of Napoleon and his army seemed impos- 
sible; Italy was lost; and nothing but the in- 
vincible tenacity and singular talents of Masse- 
na enabled him -to maintain himself in the last 
defensive line to the north of the Alps, and 
avert invasion from France in the quarter 
where its frontier is most vulnerable. To com- 
plete its misfortunes, internal dissension had 
paralyzed the Republic at the very time when 
foreign dangers were most pressing, and a new 
government added to. its declining fortunes the 
weakness incident to every infant administra- 
tion, 

The preparations of the allies to follow up 
this extraordinary flow of prosper- Military prep- 
ous affairs were of the most for- ‘arations of the 
midable kind. The forces in Italy allies and Re- 
amounted to one hundred and fif- Publicans. 
teen thousand men; and after deducting the 
troops required in the siege of Mantua, Alex- 
andria, and other fortresses in the rear, Suwar- 
row could still collect above fifty thousand men 
to press on the dispirited army of Moreau in the 
Ligurian Alps, which could not muster twenty 
thousand soldiers around its banners. This 
army was destined to clear the Maritime Alps 
and Savoy of the enemy, and turn the position 
of Massena, who still maintained himself with 
invincible obstinacy on the banks of the Lim- 
mat. The archduke had not under his immedi-. 
ate orders at that period above forty-three thou- 
sand men, twenty-two thousand having been 
left in the Black Forest, to mask the garrisons 
in the tétes-du-pont Which the French possess- 
ed on the Upper Rhine, and sixteen thousand 
in the Grisons and the central Alps, to keep 
possession of the important ridge of the St. 
Gothard. But a fresh Russian army of twen- 
ty-six thousand. men was approaching under 
Korsakow, and was expected in the environs 
of Zurich by the middle of August ; and some- 
thing was hoped from the insurrection of the 


Clear roof 
thus afforded 
of the error 
of attacking 
Switzerland 
and Italy. 


! Swiss who had been liberated from the French 


armies.* 

To meet these formidable forces, the French, 
who had directed all the new levies to the north 
of Switzerland, as the chiefly-menaced point, 
had seventy-five thousand men, under Massena, 
on the Limmat, and the utmost efforts were 
made in the interior to augment to the greatest 
degree this important army. The English and 
Russians also had combined a plan for the de- 
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scent of forty thousand men on the coast of 
Holland, for which purpose seventeen thousand 
men were to be furnished by his imperial ma- 
jesty, and twenty-five thousand by Great Brit- 
ain; and this force, it was hoped, would not 
only liberate Holland, but paralyze all the north 
of France, as General Brune had only fifteen 
thousand French troops in the United Prov- 
inees, and the native soldiers did not exceed 
twenty thousand.* Thus, while the centre’ of 
the French was threatened with an attack from 
overwhelming forces in the Alps,,and an inroad 
preparing, by the defenceless frontier of the 
Jura, into the heart of their territory, their left 
was menaced by a more formidable invasion 
from the northern powers than they had yet ex- 
perienced, and their right with difficulty main- 
tained itself with inferior forces on the -inhos- 
pitable summits of the Maritime Alps. 

But, although the plan of the allies was so ex- 
Objects of the tensive, the decisive point lay in 
contending the centre of the line, and it was by 
generals. the archduke that the vital blow 
was to be struck, which would at once have 
opened to them an entrance into the heart of 
France. This able commander impatiently 
awaited the arrival of the Russians under Kor- 
sakow, which would have conferred a superior- 
ity of thirty thousand men over his opponent, 
and enabled him to resume the offensive with 
an overwhelming advantage. The object of 
Massena, of course, was to strike a blow before 
this great re-enforcement arrived; as, though 
his army was rapidly augmenting by conscripts 
from the interior, he had no such sudden in- 
erease to expect as awaited the imperial forces. 
It was equally indispensable for the Republicans 
to resume the offensive without any delay in 
Italy, as the important fortresses of Mantua and 
Alexandria were now hard pressed by the al- 
lies, and, if not speedily relieved, must not only, 
by their fall, give them the entire command of 
the plain of Lombardy, but enable them to ren- 
der the position of Massena untenable to the 
north of the Alps.t ; 

To meet these accumulating dangers, the 
Great levy of French government exhibited an en- 
troops by the ergy commensurate to the crisis in 
Directory. which they were placed. The im- 
minence of the peril induced them to exhibit it 
without disguise to both branches of the legis- 
lature. General Jourdan proposed to call out 
at once all classes. of the conscripts, which, it 
was expected, would produce an increase of 
two hundred thousand men to the armies, and 
to levy a forced loan of 120,000,000 francs, or 
£4,800,000, on the opulent classes, secured on 
the national domains. Both motions were at 
once agreed to by the councils. To render 
them as soon as possible available, the con- 
scriptions were ordered to be formed into regi- 
ments, and drilled in their several departments, 
and marched off the moment they were dispo- 
sable, to the nearest army on the frontier, while 
the service of Lisle, Strasburg, and the other 
fortresses was in great part intrusted to the 
National Guards of the vicinity. Thus, with the 
recurrence of a crisis in the affairs of the Re- 
public, the Revolutionary measures which had 
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already been found so efficacious were again 
put in activity. Bernadotte, who at this crisis 
was appointed minister at war, rapidly infused 
into all the departments of the military service 
his own energy and resolution; and we have 
the best ofall authorities, that of his political — 
antagonist, Napoleon himself, for the assertion, — 
that it was to the admirable measures which . 
he set on foot, and the conscripts whom he as- 
sembled round the imperial standards, that not 
only the victory of Zurich at the close of the 
campaign, but the subsequent triumph of Ma- 
rengo, were in a great degree owing.* 

In order to counteract, as far as possible, the 
designs of the allies, it was resolved ‘,.:, meas- 
to augment to thirty thousand men ures to re- 
the forces placed on the summit of enforce the 
the Alps, from the St. Bernard to the *™&s- 
Mediterranean; while the army of Italy, de- 
bouching from the Apennines, should resume 
the offensive, in order to prevent the siege of 
Coni, and raise those of Mantua and Alexan- 
dria; and Massena’ should execute a powerful 
diversion on the Limmat ere the arrival of the 
Russians under Korsakow. For this. purpose, 
all the conscripts on the eastern and southern 
departments were rapidly marched off to the ar- 
mies at Zurich and on the Alps, and the for- 
tresses of Grenoble, Briangon, and Fenestrelles, 
commanding the principal entrances from Pied- 
mont into France, armed and provisioned.’ At 
the same time, the direction of the troops on the 
frontier was changed. Championet, liberated 
from prison, was intrusted with the command 
of the army of the Alps, while that of the army 
of Italy was taken from Moreau, under whom, 
notwithstanding his great abilities, it had expe- 
rienced nothing but disaster, and given to Jou- — 
bert ; a youthful hero, who joined heroic valour 
to great natural abilities, and though as yet un- 
tried in the separate command of large armies, 
had evinced such talents in subordinate situa- 
tions as gave the promise of great future re- 
nown, if it had not been cut short in the very 
outset of his career on the field of Novi.t 

Suwarrow, who was well aware of the ines- 
timable importance of time in war, The Aulic 
was devoured with anxiety to com- Council in-- 
mence operations against the army of j¥diciously 
Moreau in the Ligurian Alps, now not Seuenow 
more than twenty thousand strong, from active 
before it had recovered from its con- °perations. 
sternation, or was strengthened by the arrival 
of Macdonald’s forces, which were making a 
painful circuit by Florence and Pisa in its rear. 
But the Aulic Council, who looked more to the 
immediate concerns of Austria than the general 
interest of the common cause; insisted upon 
Mantua being put into their hands before any- 
thing was attempted either against Switzerland, 
Genoa, or the Maritime Alps; and the emper- 
or again wrote to Suwarrow, positively forbid- 
ding any enterprise until that important fortress 
had surrendered. The impetuous marshal, un- 
able to conceal his vexation, and fully aware of 
the disastrous effects this resolution would 
have upon the general fate of the campaign, ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Thus it is that armies are ruined !” 
but, nevertheless, obeying the orders, he de: 
oS es St ieee ret ee 


* Nap. in Las Casas, ii., 241. 
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spatched considerable re-enforcements and a 
powerful train of artillery by the Po to aid the 
siege of Mantua, and assembled at Turin the 
stores necessary for the reduction of Alexandria. 
Disgusted, however, with the subordinate part 
thus assigned to him, the Russian general aban- 
doned to General Ott the duty of harassing the 
retreat of the army of Naples, and encamped with 
his veterans on the Bormida to await the tedious 
operations of the besieging forces.* 

This circumstance contributed to induce an 
Leadstoan €vent, attended ultimately with im- 
Serene portant effects on the fate of the 
a Gsastrous _ campaign, viz., the separation’ of 
Ce abet the Austrian and Russian forces, 
and Austrian and the rupture of any cordial con- 
forces. cert between their respective gov- 
ernments. The cabinet of Vienna were too de- 
sirous of the exclusive sovereignty of the con- 
quests in Italy to be willing to share their pos- 
session with a powerful rival, while the pride 
of the Russians was hurt at beholding their un- 
conquered commander, whom they justly re- 
garded as the soul of the confederacy, subjected 
to the orders of the Aulic Council, who could 
not appreciate his energetic mode of conducting 
war, and frequently interrupted him: in the 
midst of the career of conquest. At the same 
time, the English government were desirous of 
allowing the Russian forces to act alone in 
Switzerland, aided by the insurrection which 
they hoped to organize in that country, and be- 
heli with satisfaction the removal of the Mus- 
conte standards from the shores of the Medi- 
terranean, where their establishment in a per- 
manent manner might possibly have occasioned 
them some uneasiness. These feelings on all 
sides led to an agreement between the allied 
ever in virtue of which it was stipulated 

hat the whole Russian troops, after the fali of 

Alexandria and Mantua, should be concentrated 
in Switzerland under Marshal Suwarrow ; that 
the Imperialists should alone prosecute the war 
in Italy, and that the army of the Archduke 
Charles should act under his separate orders on 
the Upper Rhine. This plan itself was highly 
advisable ; but, from the time at which it was 
carried into execution, it led to the most calam- 
itous results.t 

The whole forces of the Republic at this pe- 
riod actually on foot. did not exceed 220,000 
combatants; and although the new conscription 
was pressed with the utmost vigour, it could 
not be expected that it could add materially to 
the efficiency of the defending armies for several 
months, in the course of which, to all appear- 
ance, their fate would be decided.t 

The arrival of the army of Naples at Genoa 
aly 09. -Re- in the end of July having raised the 
sumption of French force to forty-eight thousand 
hostilities by men, including three thousand cay- 
the Imperial- alry and a powerful artillery, it was 
ee oe deemed indispensable, on every ac- 

; count, to resume offensive opera- 
tions, in conjunction with the army of the Alps, 
which had now been augmented to a respectable 
amount. 
motion in the valleys of the Alps and Apen- 
nines; and the French army, whose headquar- 


* Chastellar’s Memoirs, 137: Jom., xii., 27, 28. Hard., 
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ters were at Cornegliano, occupied at Voltri, 
Savona, Vado, and Loano nearly the same po- 
sition which Napoleon held previous to his 
memorable descent into Italy in March, 1796. 
But it was too late; all the activity of Moreau 
and Joubert could not prevent the fall of the 
bulwarks of Lombardy and Piedmont.* 

The siege of Mantua, which had been block- 
aded ever since the battle of Magna- progress of 
no, was pressed in good earnest by the siege of 
General Kray after the victory of the Mantua. 
Trebbia. The capture of Turin having placed 
at the disposal of the allies immense resources, 
both in artitlery and ammunition, and the defeat 
of Macdonald relieved them from all anxiety as 
to the raising of the siege, thirty thousand men 
were soon collected round its walls, and the bat- 
teries of the besiegers armed with two hundred 
pieces of cannon. ‘The garrison originally con- 
sisted of nearly eleven thousand men; but this 
force, barely adequate at first to man its exten- 
sive ramparts, was now considerably weakened 
by disease. The peculiar situation of this 
celebrated fortress rendered it indispensable 
that, at all hazards, the exterior works should 
be maintained, and this was no easy matter 
with an insufficient body of troops. The sol- 
diers were provisioned for a year; but the in- 
habitants, thrice impoverished by enormous con- 
tributions, were in the most miserable condition, 
and the famine with which they were menaced, 
joined to the natural unhealthiness of the situa- 
tion during the autumnal months, soon produced 
those contagious disorders ever in the rear of 
protracted war, which, in spite of every pre- 
caution, seriously weakened the strength of the 
garrison. t 

Mantua, situated in the middle of a lake, form- 
ed by the Mincio in the course of 
its passage from the Alps to the Po, 
depends entirely for its security 
upon its external works, and the command of 
the waters which surround its wall. Twochaus- 
sées traverse its whole extent on bridges of 
stone ; the first leads to the citadel, the second 
leads to the faubourg St. George. Connected — 
with the citadel are the external works and in- 
trenched camp, which surround the lake, and 
prevent all access to its margin. These works, 
with the exception of the citadel, are not of any 
considerable strength ; the real defence of Man- 
tua consists in the command which the garrison 
has of the waters in the lake, which is formed 
py three locks.’ That of the citadel enables 
them at pleasure to augment the upper lake ; 
that of Pradella gives them the command of the 
entrance of its waters into the Pajolo; while 
that of the port Cerese puts it in their power to 
dam up the canal of Pajolo, and let it flow into 
inundations to obstruct the approach of the 
place. But, on the other hand, the besiegers 
have the means of augmenting or diminishing 
the supply of water to the lake itself, by drain- 
ing off the river which feeds it above the town ; 
and the dikes which lead to Pradella are of such 
breadth as to permit trenches to be cut and ap- 
proaches made along it. Upon the whole, an 
exaggerated idea had been formed both of the 
value and strength of Mantua, by the importance 
which it had assumed in the campaign of 1796, 
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and the result of the present siege revealed the 
secret of its real weakness.* 

Kray, taking advantage, with ability, of all the | 
means at his disposal,'had caused his 
flotilla to descend by Peschiera and 
Goito from the Lake of Guarda, and 
brought up many gunboats by the in- 
ferior part of the Mincio into the lower lake. 
By means of these vessels, which were armed 
with cannon of the heaviest calibre, he kept up 
an incessant fire on the dikes, and atthe same 
time established batteries against the curtain 
between the citadel and Fort St. George. These 
were intended merely as feints, to divert the at- 
tention of the besiegers from the real point of 
attack, which was the front of Fort Pradella. 
J On the night of the 14th of July, while 

uly 14, ces : z ; 

the garrison were reposing, after having 
celebrated by extraordinary rejoicings the anni- 
versary of the taking of the Bastile, the trench- 
es were opened, and after the approaches, had 
been continued for some days, the tower of 
July 19 Cerese was carried by assault, and the 
’ besiegers’ guns rapidly brought close up 
to the outworks of the place. On the night of 
the 24th, all the batteries of the besiegers being 
fully armed, they opened their fire, from above 
two hundred pieces, with such tremendous ef- 
fect, that the defences of the fortress speedily 
gave way before it; in less than two hours the 
outworks of Fort Pradella were destroyed, while 
the batteries, intended to create a diversion 
against the citadel, soon produced a serious im- 
pression. Nothing could stand against the vig- 
sur and sustained weight of the besiegers’ fire ; 
heir discharges gradually rose from six thou- 
yand cannon-shot to twelve thousand in twenty- 
Your hours, and the loss of the garrison from its 
offects was from five to six hundred a day. 
Under the pressure arising from so terrible an 
attack, the fort of St. George and the battery of 
Pajolo were successively abandoned, and at 
length the garrison, reduced to seven 
thousand. five hundred men, surren- 
dered, on condition of being sent back 
to France, and not serving again until regularly 
exchanged. Hardly were the terms agreed to, 
July 30 when the upper lake flowed with ‘such 
* violence into the under, through an aper- 
ture which the governor had cut to let in the 
waters, that sixty feet of the dike were carried 
away, and the inundation of Pajolo deepened to 
such a degree, that it might have prolonged for 
at least eight days his means of defence, and 
possibly, by preventing the besieging force ta- 
king a part in the battle of Novi, which shortly 

followed, altered the fate of the campaign.t+ 

While the bulwark of Lombardy was thus 
ia ra falling, after an unexpectedly short 
Y Atexandria, Tesistance, into the hands of the 

Imperialists, Count Bellegarde was 
not less successful against the citadel of Alexan- 
dria. ‘Trenches were opened on the 8th of July, 
and in a few days eighty pieces of cannon were 
placed in battery; and such was the activity 
with which they were served, that in seven 
days they discharged no less than forty-two 
J thousand projectiles. On the 2lst, the 

uly 21. . S- : , 

garrison, consisting of sixteen hundred 
men, surrendered at discretion. ‘This conquest 
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was of great importance to the future projects 
of Suwarrow, but it was dearly purchased by 
the loss of General Chastellar, his chief of the 
staff, who was severely wounded soon after the 
first trenches were opened; an officer whose 
talents and activity had, in a great degree, con- 
tributed to the success of the campaign.* 

After the fall of Alexandria and Mantua, Su- 
warrow, faithful to the orders he 
had received from Vienna, to leave 
no fortifieds place in the enemy’s 
hands in his rear, drew his forces 
round Coni, and commenced the 
siege of Tortona. His army was soon aug- 
mented by the arrival of General Kray with 
twenty thousand men from the siege of the lat- 
ter place, who entered into line on the Ane a2 
12th of August. The trenches were oe 
opened before Tortona on the 5th of August, 
and on the 7th, the castle of Serravalle, situated 
at the entrance of one of the valleys leading 
into the Apennines, was taken after a short can- 
nonade. But the French army, who were now 
concentrated under Joubert on the Apennines, 
was preparing an offensive movement, and the 
approaches to Genoa were destined to be the 
theatre of one of the most bloody battles on. 
record in modern times. t 

The Republicans at this epoch occupied the 
following positions. The right potion of the 
wing, fifteen thousand strong, un- Republicans 
der St. Cyr, guarded the passes of in front of Ge- 
the Apennines from Pontremoli to ”°* 
Torriglio, and furnished the garrison of Genoa, 
The centre, consisting of ten thousand, held the 
important posts of the Bocchetta and Campo 
Freddo ; while the left, twenty-two thousand. 
strong, was encamped on the reverse of the 
mountains on the side of Piedmont, from the up- 
per end of the valley of Tanaro, and both guarded 
the communications of the whole army with 
France, and kept up the connexion with the 
corps under Championet, which was beginning 
to collect on the higher passes of the Alps. On. 
the other hand, the allies could only muster forty- 
five thousand in front of Tortona; General 
Kaim, with twelve thousand, being at Cherasco 
to observe the army of the Alps, and Klenau in 
Tuscany, with seven thousand combatants, the 
remainder of their great army being occupied in, 
keeping up the communications between their 
widely-scattered forces.t 

The arrival of Joubert to supersede him in 
the command of his army had no 
tendency to excite feelings of jeal- 
ousy in the mind of his great prede- reau on Jou 
cessor. Moreau was incapable of bert’s assu- 
a personal feeling when the inter- nena the ss dacs 
est of his country was at stake; 7” 
and with a magnanimity truly worthy of admi- 
ration, he not only gave his youthful successor 
the full benefit of his matured counsel and ex- 
perience, but offered to accompany him for some 
days after he opened his campaign; contribut- 
ing thus, by his advice, to the glory of a rival 
who had just supplanted him in the command. 
Joubert, on his side, not only profited by the as- 
sistance thus generously proffered, but deferred 
on every occasion to the advice of his illustri- 
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ous friend; and to the good understanding be- 
tween these great men, the preservation of the 
Republican forces after the defeat at Novi and 
the death of Joubert is mainly to be ascribed.* 
How different from the presumption of Lafeuil- 
lade, who a century before had caused the ruin 
of a French army near the same spot by neg- 
lecting the advice of Marshal Vauban before 
the walls of Turin. 

On the 9th of August the French army com- 
‘Advance of Menced its forward movements ; and 
the French after debouching by the valleys of the 
to raise the Bormida, the Erro, and the Orba, 
cues concentrated, on the 13th, at Novi, 
and blockaded Serravalle, in the rear of their 
right wing. A fourth column, under the orders 
of St. Cyr, destined to raise the siege of Tor- 
tona, descended the, defiles of the Bocchetta. 
Suwarrow no sooner heard of this advance than 
he concentrated his army, which, on the even- 
Aug. 14, ing of the 14th, occupied the follow- 
Positions of ing positions: Kray, with the divis- 
the allies, ‘ions of Bellegarde and Ott, was en- 
camped in two lines on the right, near the road 
from Novi to Bosco; the centre, consisting of 
the divisions of Forster and Schwiekousky, com- 
manded by Derfelden, bivouacked in rear of 
Pozzolo-Formigaro, while Melas, with the left, 
consisting of the Austrian divisions of Frelich 
and Lichtenstein, occupied Rivalta. The army 
of Joubert was concentrated on the plateau in 
the rear of Novi, with his right on the Scrivia, 
his centre at Novi, and his left at Basaluzzo; a 
position which enabled him to cover the march 
of the columns detached from his right, which 
were destined to advance by Cassano to effect 
the deliverance of Novi. The French 
occupied a semicircle on the northern 
slopes of the Monte Rotondo ; the left, 

composed of the divisions Grouchy and Le- 
moine, under the command of Perignon, extend- 
ed itself, in a circular form, around Pasturana ; 
in the centre, the division Laboissiere, under St. 
Cyr, covered the heights on the right and left 
of Novi; while the division Watrin, on the 
right, guarded the approaches to the Monte 
-Rotondo from the side of Tortona, and Dom- 
‘browsky, with the Polish division, blockaded 
‘Serravalle. The position was strong, and the 
concentrated masses of the Republicans pre- 
sented a formidable front among the woods, 
ravines, slopes, and vineyards with which the 
~ foot of the Apennines was broken. On the side 
of the French, forty-three thousand men were 
assembled, while the forces of the allies were 
above ity-ve thousand a superiority which 
made the first desirous to engage upon the rug- 
ged ground at the foot of the hills, and the lat- 
‘ter anxious to draw their opponent into the 
plain, where their great superiority in cavalry 
might give them a decisive advantage.t 
Joubert, who had given no credit to the ru- 
mours which had reached the army 
Joubert had GF the fall of Mantua, and continu- 
resolved to re- i 
treat on learn- ally disbelieved the asseverations 
ing the fall of of St. Cyr, that he would have the 
Mantua. whole allied army on his hands, re- 
ceived a painful confirmation of its truth by be- 
holding the dense masses of Kray encamped op- 
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posite to his right wing. He was thrown by 
this unexpected discovery into the utmost per- 
plexity ; to engage with so great an inferiority 
of force was the height of temerity, while re- 
treat was difficult in presence of so enterpri- 
sing anenemy. In these circumstances, he re- 
solved, late on the night of the 14th, after such 
irresolution as throws great doubts on his ca- 
pacity as general-in-chief, whatever his talents 
as second in command may have been, on re- 
tiring into the fastnesses of the Apennines, and 
only waited for the arrival of his scouts in the 
morning to give the necessary orders for carry- 
ing it into effect, when the commencement of 
the attack by the allies compelled him to ac- 
cept battle in the position which he occupied.*t 

Suwarrow’s design was to force back the 
right of the French by means of 4.15 eis 
the corps of Kray, while Bagra- attacked before 
thion had orders to turn their left, doing so by Su- 
and unite in their rear, under cover W2ttow- Death 

-,, of Joubert. 

of the cannon of Serravalle, with 
that corps, while Derfelden attacked Novi in 
the centre, and Melas commanded the reserve, 
ready to support any part of the army which 
required his aid. In pursuance of these orders, 
Kray commenced the attack at five in the morn- 
ing; Bellegarde attacked Grouchy, and Ott Le- 
moine ; the Republicans were at first taken by 
surprise ; and their masses, in great part in the 
act. of marching, or entangled inthe vineyards, 
received the fire of the Austrians without be- 
ing able either to deploy or answer it. Notwith- 
standing the heroic resistance of some brigades, 
the Imperialists sensibly gained ground, and 
the heads of their columns were already mount- 
ing the plateau, when Joubert hurried in person 
to the spot, and received a ball in his breast 
when in the act of waving his hat, and ex- 
claiming,‘ Forward! let us throw ourselves 
among the tirailleurs!’’ He instantly fell, and 
with his last breath exclaimed, ‘“‘ Advance, my 
friends, advance !”’t 

The confusion occasioned by this circum- 
stance would have proved fatal, in all 
probability, to the French army, had 
the other corps of the allies been so far 
advanced as to take advantage of it; but, bya 
strange fatality, though the attacks ofthe allies 
were all combined and concentric, they were 
calculated to take place at different times; and 
while this important advantage was gained on 
their left, the Russians in the centre were still 
resting at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and Melas had 
merely despatched a detachment from Rivolta 
to observe the course of the Scrivia. This cir- 
cumstance, ‘joined to.the opportune arrival of 
Moreau, who assumed ‘the command and ha- 
rangued the troops, restored order, and the Aus- 
trians were at length driven down to the bottom 
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+ Suwarrow’s order of battle at Novi was highly charac- 
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of the hill, on their second line» During this 
encounter, Bellegarde endeavoured to gain the 
rear of Pasturana by a ravine which encircled 
it, and was on the point of succeeding, when 
Perignon charged him so vigorously with. the 
grenadiers of Partonneaux and the cavalry of 
Richepause, that the Imperialists were driven 
back in confusion, and the whole left wing res- 
cued from danger.* ¥ 
Hitherto the right of the Republicans had not 
The allies Deen attacked, and St. Cyr availed 
are at fist himself of this respite to complete his 
repulsed. defensive arrangements. Kray, find- 
ing the whole weight of the engagement on his 
hands, pressed Bagrathion to commence an at- 
tack on Novi; and though the Russian general 
was desirous to wait till the hour assigned by 
his commander for his moving, he agreed to 
commence, when it was evident that,- unless 
speedily supported, Kray would be compelled to 
retreat. The Russians advanced with great 
gallantry to the attack; but a discharge from 
the division Laboissiere of musketry and grape, 
at half gunshot, threw them into confusion ; 
and, after an obstinate engagement, they were 
finally broken by a charge by Watrin, with a 
brigade of infantry, on their flank, and driven 
back with great loss to Pozzolo-Formigaro.t 
The failure of these partial attacks rendered 
Combined it evident that'a combined effort of 
attack of all all the columns was necessary. It 
their forces. was now noon, and the French line 
was unbroken, although the superiority of num- 
bers on the part of the allies was nearly fifteen 
thousand men. Suwarrow therefore combined 
all his forces for a decisive movement; Kray, 
whom nothing could intimidate, received orders 
to prepare jor a fresh attack; Derfelden was 
destined to support Bagrathion in the centre, 
Melas was directed to break up from Rivolta to 
‘form the left of the line, while Rosenberg was 
ordered in all haste to advance from Tortona 
to support his movement. The battle, after a 
pause, began again with the utmost fury at all 
points. It was for long, however, most obsti- 
nately disputed. Notwithstanding the utmost 
efforts of Kray, who returned above ten times 
te the charge, the Imperialists could make no 
impression on the French left; in vain column 
after column advanced to the harvest of death : 
nothing could break the firm array of the Re- 
publicans ; while Bagrathion, Derfelden, and 
Milaradowitch, in the centre, after the most 
heroic exertions, were compelled to recoil before 
the terrible fire of the infantry and batteries 
which were disposed around Novi. |For above 
four hours, the action continued with the ut- 
most fury, without the French infantry being 
anywhere displaced, until at length the fatigue 
on both sides produced a temporary pause, and 
the contending hosts rested on their arms amid 
a field covered with the slain.+ 
The resolution of any other general but Su- 
The advance Warrow would have been shaken by 
of Melas de- So terrible a carnage without any re- 
cides the vic- sult ; but his moral courage was of a 
Ds kind which nothing could subdue. 
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At four o’clock the left wing of the allies came 
up, under Melas, and preparations were instant- 
ly made to take advantage of so great a re-en- 
forcement. Melas was directed to assail the 
extreme right of the Republicans, and endeav- 
our, by turning it, to threaten the road from 
Novi to Genoa, while Kray again attacked the 
left, and Suwarrow himself, with the whole 
weight of the Russians, pressed the centre. 
The resistance experienced on the left was so 
obstinate, that, though he led on the troops with 
the courage of a grenadier, Kray. could not gam 
a foot of ground; but the Russians, in the cen- 
tre, after a terrible conflict, succeeded in driving 
the Republicans into Novi, from the old walls 
and ruined towers of which they still kept up a 
murderous fire. But the progress of Melas on 
the right was much more alarming. While one 
of his columns ascended the right bank of the 
Serivia and reached Serravalle, another, by the 
left bank, had already turned the Monte Roton- 
do, and was rapidly ascending its sides; while 
the general himself, with a third, was advancing 
against the eastern flank of the plateau of Novi. 
To make head against so many dangers, Moreau 
ordered the division Watrin to move towards 
the menaced plateau; but, finding itself assailed 
during its march, both in front and rear, by the 
divisions of Melas, it fell into confusion, and fled 
in the utmost disorder, with difficulty cutting its. 
way through the enemy on the road in the rear 
of the French position. It now became indis- 
pensable for the Republicans to retire, for 
Lichtenstein, at the head of the imperial caval- 
ry and three brigades of grenadiers, was already 
established on the road to Gavi ; his triumphant 
battalions, with loud shouts, were sweeping 
round the rear of the Republicans, while the 
glittering helmets of the horsemen appeared on 
every eminence behind their lines, and no other 
line of communication remained open but that 
which led by Pasturana to Ovada. Suwarrow,, 
who saw his advantage, was preparing a last 
and simultaneous attack on the front and flanks 
of his opponent, when Moreau anticipated him 
by a general retreat. It was at first conducted 
in good order, but the impetuous assaults of th 
allies soon converted it into a rout. Nov: iP 
stripped of its principal defenders, could no: 
longer withstand the assaults of the Russians,. 
who, confident of victory, and seeing the stand-- 
ards of the allies in the rear of the French po- 
sition, rushed forward with resistless fury and 
deafening cheers, over the dead bodies of their 
comrades, to the charge; Lemoine and Grouchy 
with difficulty sustained themselves, in retiring, 
against the impetuous attack: eir unwearied 
antagonist Kray, when the village of Pasturana, 
in their rear, was carried by the Russians, whose 
vehemence increased with their success, and 
the only road practicable for their artillery eut 
off. Despair now seized their ranks; infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and fled in tu- 
multuous confusion across the vineyards and 
orchards which adjoined the line of retreat; 
Colli, with his whole brigade, were made pris- 
oners ; and Perignon and Grouchy, almost cut 
to pieces with sabre wounds, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. The army, in utter confusion, 
reached Gavi,* where it was rallied by the ef- 


* Jom., xii., 104, 120. Th. x., 351, 354. Dum., i, 32, 
397. Arch. Ch.,ii., 72,73. St. Cyr, i., 255, 264,” - 
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forts of Moreau, the allies being too much ex- 
hausted with fatigue to continue the pursuit. 

The battle of Novi was the most bloody and 
obstinately contested that had yet 
occurred inthe war. The loss ofthe 
allies was 1800 killed, 5200 wound- 
ed, and 1200 prisoners ; but that of the French 
was much more considerable, amounting to 1500 
killed, 5500 wounded, and 3000 prisoners, be- 
sides 37 cannon, 28 caissons, and 4 standards. 
As the war advanced, and fiercer passions were 
brought. into collision, the carnage became daily 
greater; the officers were more prodigal of 
their own blood and that of their soldiers; and 
the chiefs themselves, regardless of life, at 
length led them on both sides to the charge, 
with an enthusiasm which nothing could sur- 
pass. Joubert was the victim of this heroic 
feeling ; Grouchy charged with a standard in 
his hand, and when it was torn from him in the 
mélée, he raised his helmet on his sabre, and 
was thrown down and wounded in the shock of 
the opposing squadrons ; and Kray, Bagrathion, 

and Melas led on their troops to the mouth of 

the enemy’s cannon, as if their duty had been 
that of merely commanding grenadier battal- 
ions.* 

The consequences of the battle of Novi were 
Moreau con- 20t so great as might have been ex- 
tinues to main- pected from so desperate a shock. 
tain himself on On the night of the 15th, Moreau 
the Apennines. resained in haste the defiles of the 
Apennines, and posted St. Cyr, with a strong 
rear-guard, to defend the approaches to the 
Bocchetta. In the first moments of consterna- 
tion, he had serious thoughts of evacuating Ge- 
noa, and the artillery was already collected at 
St. Pietro d’Arena for that purpose ; but finding 
that he was not seriously disquieted, he again 
dispersed his troops through the mountains, 
nearly in the position they held before the bat- 
tle. St. Cyr was intrusted with the right, where 
a serious impression was chiefly apprehended, 
and an attack which Klenau made on that part 

‘of the position with five thousand men was 
repulsed, with the loss of seven hundred men 
“Separation tothe Imperialists. Suwarrow him- 
ofthe victo- self, informed of the successes of the 
nious forces. French in the small cantons of Switz- 
erland, immediately detached Kray with twelve 
thousand men to the Tessino, while he him- 
self, in order to keep an eye on Championet, 
whose force was daily accumulating on the 
caps Maritime Alps, encamped at Asti, where 

&“"" he covered at once the blockade of Coni 
and the siege of Tortona.t 

During the concentration of the allied forces 
‘August 10. for the battle of Novi, this active 
Operations of commander so ably disposed his 
Championet in little army, which only amounted 
ring this time, tO sixteen thousand combatants, 
Fall of Torto- instead of thirty thousand,.as he 
na. had been promised by the Direc- 
tory, that he succeeded in forcing the passage 
of the Little St. Bernard, and driving the Impe- 
rialists back to Susa. These successes contin- 
ued even after the Russian commander took 
post at Asti; and in a variety of affairs of posts 


Great loss on 
- both sides. 


* Dum., i., 328, 330. Jom., xii, 121. , St. Cyr, i, 264, 

270. Th., x.» 355. i w 
+ Jom., xii., 127, 128. “Dum., i., 384, 335. St. Cyr, ii, 
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in the valleys of the Alps, they suc- 
ceeded in taking fifteen hundred pris- 4% !4 1 
oners and four pieces of cannon. But these ads 
vantages were more than counterbalanced by 
the fall of Tortona, which capitulated on the 25th 
of August, on condition that, if not relieved by 
the 11th of September, the place should be sur- 
rendered to the allies. This conquest Sevt. 11 
was the only trophy which they derived *°?* 
from the bloody battle of Novi, Moreau made 
an ineffectual attempt to relieve the blockade; 
and, finding it impossible to effect the object, 
retired into the fastnesses of the Apennines ; 
while Suwarrow, who had received orders to 
collect the whole Russians in the Alps, set out, 
agreeably to the plan fixed on, with seventeen 
thousand men for the canton of the Tessino.* 

While these great events were passing to the 
south of the Alps, events of still giuation of 
more decisive importance occurred Massena and 
to the north of those mountains. the archduke 
Immediately after the capture of ®t Zunch. 
Zurich and the retreat of Massena to Mount AI- 
bis, the archduke established the bulk of his 
forces on the hills which separate the Glatt 
from the Limmat, and placed a line of posts 
along the whole line of that river and the Aar, 
to observe the movements of the Republicans. 
Each of the opposing armies in Switzerland 
numbered about seventy-five thousand comba- 
tants ; but the French ‘had acquired a decided 
superiority on the Upper Rhine, where they had 
collected forty thousand men, while the forces 
of the Imperialists amounted in that quarter 
only to twenty-two thousand. Both parties 
were anxiously waiting for re-enforcements; but 
as that expected by the archduke, under Kor- 
sakow, was by much the most important, Mas- 
sena resolved to anticipate ‘his adversary, and 
strike a decisive blow before that dreaded aux- 
iliary arrived. For this purpose, he commenced . 
his operations by means of his right wing in the 
higher Alps, hoping, by the advantage which 
the initiative always gives in mountainous re- 
gions, to dispossess the Imperialists from the 
important position of the St. Gothard, and sep- 
arate their italian from their German armies 
by the acquisition of these elevated ridges, 
which were universally, at that period, deemed 
the key to the campaign.t 

At the very time when the French general was 
making preparations for these impor- Insane dislo- 
tant movements, the Aulic Council cation of the 
gave every possible facility to their *e4 ual 
success, by compelling the archduke by the Aulic 
to depart with his experienced troops Council. 
for the Rhine, and make way for the Russians 
under Korsakow, equally unskilled in mountain 
warfare, and unacquainted with the French tac- 
tics. In vain that able commander represented 
that the line of the Rhine, with its double bar- 
rier of fortresses, was equally formidable to an 
invading as advantageous to an offensive army ; 
that nothing decisive, therefore, could be ex- 
pected in that quarter, while the chances of 
success were much greater from a combined 
attack of the Russians and Austrians on the 
frontier of the Jura, where no fortresses existed 
to impede an invading force; that fifty thousand 

* Jom., xii., 129, 133,138. Arch. Ch., ii., 74,77. Dum, 
i., 336, 337. é ; 

+ Arch. Ch,, ii., 77,81. Jom., xii., 55,58. Dum.,i., 296, 
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Russians in Switzerland could not supply the 
place of seventy thousand Austrians ; and the 
chances, therefore, were, that some serious dis- 
aster would occur in the most important part 
of the line of operations ; and that nothing could 
be more hazardous than to make a change of 
troops and commanders in presence of a power- 
ful and enterprising enemy, at the very time that 
he was meditating offensive operations. ‘These 
judicious observations produced no sort of effect, 
and the court of Vienna ordered ‘‘ the immedi- 
ate execution of its will, without farther objec- 
tions.”’*t 

To understand the important military opera- 
Description tions which followed, it is indispen- 
of the thea- sable to form some idea of the ground 
tre of war. on which they took place. ‘The St. 
Gothard, though inferior in elevation to many 
other mountains in Switzeriand, is nevertheless 
the central point of the country, and from its 
sides the greatest rivers in Europe take their 
rise. On the east, the Rhine, springing from 
the glaciers of Disentis and Hinter-Rhine, car- 
ries its waters, by a circuitous course, through 
the vast expanse of the Lake of Constance to 
the German Ocean; on the north, the Reuss 
and the Aar, descending in parallel ravines 
through rugged mountains, feed the lakes of 
Lucerne, Thun, and Brientz, and ultimately 
contribute their waters to the same majestic 
stream; on the west, a still greater river rises 
in the blue and glittering glacier of the Rhone, 
and descending through the long channel of the 
Valais, expands into the beautiful Lake of Ge- 
neva~ while to the south, the snows of the St. 
Gothard nourish the impetuous torrent of the 
Tessino, which, after foaming through the rocks 
of Faido, and bathing the smiling shores of the 
Italian bailiwicks, swells out into the sweet ex- 
panse of the Lago Maggiore, and loses itself in 
the classic waves of the Po. 

The line of the Limmat, which now separa- 
ted the hostile armies, is composed of the Linth, 
which rises in the snowy mountains of Glarus, 
and, after forming in its course the Lake of Zu- 
rich, issues from that great sheet of water un- 
der the name of the Limmat, and throws itself 
into the Aarat Bruick. Hotze guarded the line 
of the Linth, the archduke himself that of the 
Limmat. Korsakow was considerably in the 


* Arch..Ch., ii., 80, 91. Th., x., 407, 408. 
+ The relative situation and strength of the two armies at 
this period is thus given by the Archduke Charles: 


> FRENCH, Infantry. Cavalry. 

From Huningen to the mouth of the Aar. 10,991 — 3,208 
From the mouth of the Aar to Mount Uetli 23,792 3,239 
From Mount Albis to the Lake of Lucerne 11,761 564 
From the Lake of Lucerne to the valley » 

OF OUETHOSI] «0.0 cv accevcccenececece 7,732 
In the Valais, from Brig to St. Maurice .. 10,886 554 
Tn the interior of Switzerland ......2..«. 2,088 1,126 

67,250 8,691 
Total oiaceivesciesie seieee LO;04L 
ALLIES. Infantry, Cavalry. 

Betw2en Weiss and Wutach ........... 4,269 1,329 
¥rom the mouth of the Aar to the Lake of 

Zurich ...... SN ACO CORSE Cee 37,053 10,458 
Between the Lake of Zurich and Lucerne 8,722 834 
From the Lake of Lucerne to the St. Go- 

Mad Spe sss ethene esec sss 4,184 175 
‘On the St. Gothard, the Grimsel, and 

Upper Valais...... 5,744 150 
In the G@itavaos .... 1,188 355 
SWISS «. cose rccves 3,453 

64,613 13,301 
Total ....scresecvecee 77,914 
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rear, and was not expected at Schaffhausen till 
the 19th of August.* ‘ 

One road, practicable for cavalry, but barely 
so for artillery at that period, crossed the St. 
Gothard from Bellinzona to Altdorft Ascend- 
ing from Bellinzona on the southern side, it 
passes through a narrow defile close to the 
Tessino, between immense walls of rock be- 
tween Faido and Airolo; climbs the steep as- 
cent above Airolo to the inhospitable summit 
of the St. Gothard; descends, by a torrent’s 
edge, its northern declivity to the elevated 
mountain-valley of Urseren, from whence, after 
traversing the dark and humid gallery of the 
Unnerloch, it crosses the foaming cascade of 
the Reuss by the celebrated Devil’s Bridge, and 
descends, through the desolate and rugged val- 
ley of Schollenen, to Altdorf on the Lake of Lu- 
cerne. But there all vestige of a practicable 
road ceases ; the sublime Lake of Uri lies before 
the traveller, the sides of which, formed of gi- 
gantic walls of rock, defy all attempt at the 
formation of a path, and the communication 
with Lucerne is carried on by water along the 
beautiful Lake of the Four Cantons. The only 
way in which it is possible to proceed on land 
from this point is, either by shepherds’ tracks 
towards Stantz and the canton of Underwalden, 
or by the rugged and almost impracticable pass 
of the Schachenthal, by which the traveller 
may reach the upper extremity of the canton 
of Glarus. From the valley of Urseren, in the 
heart of the St. Gothard, a difficult and danger- 
ous path leads over the Furca and the Grimsel, 
across steep and slippery slopes, where the 
most experienced traveller can with difficulty 
keep his footing, to Meyringen, in the valley of 
Oberhasli. 

The plan of the allies was, that Hotze, , 
with twenty-five thousand Austrians, 
should be left on the Linth, and at the apie 
end of September a general attack ; 
should be made on the French position along 
the whole line. Korsakow was to lead the at- 
tack on the left with his Russian forces, Hotze 
in the centre with the Austrians, while Suwar- 
row, with seventeen thousand of his best troops, 
flushed with the conquest of Italy, was to assail 
the right flank of the Republicans, and, by the 
St. Gothard, throw himself into the rear of their 
position on the Limmat. ‘This design might 
have been attended with success if it had been 
undertaken with troops already assembled on 
the theatre of operations ; but, when they were 
to be collected from Novi and Bavaria, and 
undertaken in presence of a general perfectly 
master of the ground, and already occupying a 


y 


. central position in the midst of these converging 


columns, it was evidently attended with the 
most imminent hazard, as, if any of the col- 
umns did not arrive at the appointed time, the 
whole weight of the enemy might be expected 
to fall on the first which appeared.{ 

‘ Massena intrusted to Lecourbe, whose skill 
in mountain warfare had already been 4 nq of 
amply evinced, the important duty of Massena. 
throwing forward his right wing, and Avg: 14. 
expelling the Imperialists from the higher Alps, 


* Th., x., 409, 410. Arch. Ch., i., 96. 
+ The magnificent chauss¢e which now traverses this 
mountainous and romantic region was not formed till the 


year 1819. ¢ Th.,x.,411. Arch. Ch., ii., 100, 103 
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while he himself, by a false attack along the 
whole line, and especially upon Zurich in the 
centre, distracted the attention of the enemy, 
and prevented him from, seeing the accumula- 
tion of force which was brought to bear on 
the St.Gothard. Early on the morning of the 
14th of August, his troops were everywhere in 
motion. On the left the allied outposts were 
driven in along the whole’ line, and in the cen- 
tre the attack was so impetuous that the Aus- 
trians were forced back almost to Zurich, where 
the archduke rapidly collected his forces to re- 
‘Aue, 17, SiSt the inroad. After considerable 

a: bloodshed, as the object was gained, 
the Republicans drew off, and resumed their 
positions on the Limmat.* 

‘The real attack of Lecourbe was attended 
with very different results.. The for- 
ces at his disposal, including those 
of Thurreau in the Valais, were little 
short- of thirty thousand men, and 
° they were directed with the most 

consummate ability. General Gudin, 
with five battalions, was to leave the valley of 
the Aar, force the ridge of the Grimsel, and, 
forming a junction with General Thurreau in 
the Valais, drive the Austrians from the source 
of the Rhone and the Furca.. A second column 
of three battalions, commanded by Loison, re- 
ceived orders to cross the ridge of the Steinen, 
between Oberhasli and the valley of Scholle- 
nen, and descend upon Wasen, while a third 
marched from Engelberg upon Erstfeld, on. the 
Lake of Lucerne, and a fourth moved direct by 
the valley of Issi upon Altdorf. Lecourbe him- 
self was to embark from Lucerne on board his 
flotilla, make himself master of Brunnen and 
Schwytz on its eastern shore, and combine 
with the other corps for the capture of Altdorf 
and all the posts occupied by the enemy in the 
valley of the Reuss.t 

These attacks all proved successful. The 
Aug. 14. The Republican parties under Lecourbe 
Imperialists | and Oudinot advanced by land and 
are forced back water against Schwytz, and, after 
atall points. on obstinate combat, the united 
Swiss and Imperialists were driven from that 
eanton into the Muttenthal. From Brunnen, 
the harbour of Schwytz on the lake, Lecourbe 
conducted his flotilla under the chapel of Will- 
iam Tell, through the sublime scenery of the 
Lake of Uri, beneath precipices fifteen hundred 
feet high, to Fluellen, where he landed with 
great difficulty, under a heavy fire from the 
Austrian troops, and, after a warm engagement, 
forced General Simbschen, who defended Alt- 
dorf, to retire farther up the valley of the Reuss. 
‘Meanwhile Loison, after encountering incredi- 
ble difficulties, had crossed the Steinerberg and 
-the glaciers of Susten, and not only forced the 
enemy back into the valley of Reuss, but, after 
five assaults, made himself master of the im- 
portant elevated post of Wasen, in the middle 
of its extent, so as to expose the troops who 
thad been driven up from Altdorf to be assailed 
in rear as well as front. In this extremity they 
thad no resource but to retire by the lateral 
gorge of Maderaner, from whence they reached, 
by Tavitch, the valley of the Rhine.t 

* Dum, i, 298, 299. 

+ Dum., i., 299, 304-5. Ar. Ch.,ii., 103. Jom., xii.,77, 78. 

+ Arch. Ch., ii., 107, 108. Jom., xii., 78, 80. Dum., i., 
305, 307. 
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Meanwhile, successes still more decisive were 
achieved by the Republicans in the 
other parts of their mountain line. 72¢¥ 7 
General Thurreau, at the same hour, the Grimeel 
attacked Prince Rohan, who was 2ndtheFur- 
stationed in the Valais, near Brig, to 
guard the northern approach to the Simplon, 
and defeated him with such loss that he was 
constrained to evacuate the valley of the Rhone, 
and retire by, the terrific gorges of the Simplon 
to Duomo d’Ossolla, on the Italian side of the 
mountains. This disaster obliged Colonel 
Strauch, who guarded, amid snow and granite, 
the rugged sides of the Grimsel and the Furca 
with eight battalions, to fly to the relief of the 
Imperialists in the Upper Valais, leaving only 
fifteen hundred to guard the summit of that 
mountain. He succeeded in stopping the: ad- 
vance of the Republicans up the Valais, but, 
during his absence, the important ‘posts of the 
General Gudin, 
at the head of three thousand mén, set out 
from Goultanen, in the valley of the Aar, and, 
after climbing up the valley, and surmounting 
with infinite difficulty the glaciers of Ghelmen, 
succeeded in assailing the corps who guarded, 
amid ice and snow, the rugged summit of the 
Grimsel from a higher point than that which 
they occupied. After a desperate conflict, in 
which a severe loss was experienced on. both 
sides, the Imperialists were driven down the 
northern side of the mountain into the Valais ; 
and Colonel Strauch, finding himself now ex- 
posed on both flanks, had no alternative but to 
retire by the dangerous pass called the Pas de 
Nuffenen, over a slippery glacier, to Faido on 
the Tessino, from whence he rejoined the scat- 
tered detachments of his force, which had made 
their escape from the Valais by paths known 
only to chamois-hunters through the Val For- 
mazza at Bellinzona.* 

Lecourbe, ignorant of the successes of his 
right wing, on the succeeding day pursued his 
career of victory in the valley of the Reuss. 
Following the retiring columns of the Imperial- 
ists up the dark and shaggy pass Of aye 45, 
Schollenen, he at length arrived at the 
Devil’s Bridge, where a chasm thirty feet wide, 
formed by the blowing up of the arch, and a 
murderous fire from the rocks on the opposite 
side of the ravine, arrested his progress. But 
this obstacle was not of long duration. During 
the night, the Republicans threw beams over 
the chasm; and the Austrians, finding them- 
selves menaced on their flank by General Gu- 
din, who was descending the valley of Urseren. 
from the Furea by Realp, were obliged to evac- 
uate that almost impregnable post, and retire to 
the heights of the Crispalt, behind the Oberalp, 
near the source of the Rhine. ‘There they 
maintained themselves, with great resolution, 
against the Republican grenadiers till the even- 
ing; but on the following day, as they were as- 


sailed by the united forces of Lecourbe and Gu- , 


din, they were finally broken and driven 
back to Ilantz, with the loss ofa thousand 
prisoners and three pieces of cannon. At the 
same time, a detachment took posses- andthe St. 
sion of the summit of the St. Gothard, Gothard. 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 105, 107. Jom., xii., 80, 81. Dum., i, 
308, 309. Ebel Manuel de Voyageur en Suisse, 325 
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and established itself at Airolo, on the southern 
declivity of the mountain.* 

While Lecourbe was gaining these great suc- 
Suecessesof the C&SS€S on the right, his left, be- 
By each left,who tween the Lakes of Lucerne and 
drive the Impe-. Zurich, was equally fortunate. 
rialists into Gla- General Chabran, on the extreme 
ae left, cleared the whole western 
bank of the Lake of Zurich as far as Weggis; the 
central columns drove the Imperialists from 
Schwytz into the Muttenthal, and defeated Jella- 
chich at Ensiedlen; and on the following day, 
aided by Chabran, who moved against his flank 
by the Wiggisthal, they totally routed the Austri- 
ans, who fell back, with the loss of twelve hun- 
dred prisoners, by the Lake of Klonthal, into the 
canton of Glarus. Thus, by a series of. opera- 
tions, as ably executed as they were skilfully 
conceived, was the whole left wing of the Im- 
perialists routed and driven back in less than 
forty-eight hours, with the loss of ten pieces of 
cannon, four thousand prisoners, and two thou- 
sand in killed and wounded, and the important 
post of St. Gothard, with all its approaches and 
lateral valleys, wrested from their hands.t 

These brilliant successes, however, were only 
gained by Massena through the 
atkezaps ofthe great concentration of his forces on 
archduke to theright wing. To accomplish this, 
cross the Lim- he was obliged to weaken his left, 
serge Zu- which, lower down in the plain, 

: guarded the course of the Aar. The 
archduke resolved to avail himself of this cir- 
cumstance to strike a decisive blow against 
that weakened extremity, in which he was the 
more encouraged by the arrival of twenty thou- 
sand Russians of Korsakow’s corps at Schaff- 
hausen, and the important effect which success 
in that quarter would have in threatening the 
communications of the Republican army with 
the interior of France. For this purpose, thirty 
thousand men were assembled on the bank of 
the river, and the point selected for the passage 
at Gross Dettingen, a little below the junction 
of the Reuss and the Aar. Hotze was left in 

jurich with eight thousand men, which he en- 
gaged to defend to the last extremity; while 
Korsakow promised to arrive at Ober Endingen, 
in the centre of the line, with twenty-three 
thousand men. ‘The march of the columns was 
so well concealed, and the arrangements made 
with such precision, that this great force reach- 
ed the destined point without the enemy being 
aware of their arrival, and everything promised 
a favourable issue to the enterprise, when it 
proved abortive from the difficulties of the pas- 
sage, and the want of skill and due preparation 
in the Austrian engineers. The bridges for the 
crossing of the troops were commenced under 
such a violent fire of artillery as speedily clear- 
ed the opposite banks, but it was 

Avg. Mandl: fond impossible to anchor the pon- 
toons in the rocky bed of the stream, and the 
rapidity of the current rendered it hopeless to 
construct the bridges in any other manner. 
Thus, from the want of a little foresight and a 
few precautions on the part of the engineers, 


Unsuccessful 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 108,110. Jom., xii., 81, 82, Dum., i., 
308, 309. 

+ Arch. Ch., ii., 212,213. Jom., xii.,82, 84. Dum.,i., 305. 

+ Many readers will recognise, in the theatre of these 
operations, the scenes indclibly engraven on their memory 
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did a project fail, as ably conceived as it was 
accurately executed by the military officers, 
and which promised to have altered the fate of 
the campaign, and perhaps of the war. Had 
the passage been effected, the archduke, with 
forty thousand men, would have cleared ail the 
right bank of the Aar}’ separated the French 
left wing on the Rhine from their centre and 
right in Switzerland, compelled Massena to un- 
dertake a disastrous retreat into the canton of 
Berne, exposed to almost certain’ destruction 
the small corps at Bale, and opened to imme- 
diate invasion the defenceless frontier of the 
Jura, from the united troops of the archduke,, 
Korsakow, and Suwarrow. The want of a few 
grappling-irons defeated a project on which per - 
haps the fate of the world depended. Such is 
frequently the fortune of war.* 

Desirous still of achieving something con- 
siderable with his veteran troops before 
leaving the command in Switzerland, 
the archduke, after his troops had resumed their 
position, again concentrated his left under Hotze. 
But. the usual jealousies between Being foiled, he 
the troops and commanders of rival marches to the 
nations prevented this project from Upper Rhine. 
being carried into execution; and before the 
end of the month, the Austrians, under their 
able commander, were in full march for the Up- 
per Rhine, leaving twenty-five thousand men,. 
under Hotze, as an auxiliary force to support 
Korsakow until the arrival of Suwarrow from. 
the plains of Piedmont.t . 

This change of commanders and weakening 
of the allied forces presented too aye 30. Aus- 
great chances of success to escape trian left is de- 
the observation of so able a general feated in Gla- 
as Massena, whose army was now *"* 
augmented, by re-enforcements from the inte- 
rior, to above eighty thousand men. The move- 
ment commenced with an attack by Soult, with 
the right wing of the Republicans, upon Hotze, 
who occupied the canton of Glarus, and, af- 
ter several sharp skirmishes, a decisive action 
took place near Naefels, in which the Austrians 
were defeated, and compelled to fall back to a 
defensive line in their rear, extending from the 
Lake of Zurich by Wasen through the Wallen- 
stadter See, by Sargans to Coire, in the Gri- 
sons. It was at this critical moment that the: 
archduke, yielding to the pressing commands: 
of the Aulic Council, was compelled to abandon 
the army with the great body of his troops, 
leaving the united force of Korsakow and Hotze,. 
fifty-six thousand strong, scattered over a line 
forty miles in length, to sustain the weight of 
Massena, who could bring sixty-five thousand 
to bear upon the decisive point around the ram- 
parts of Zurich.} 

The arrival of the archduke was soon attend- 
ed with important effects upon the Up- 
per Rhine. The French had crossed A¥8: 26 
that river at Manheim: on the 26th of August, 
with twelve thousand men, and driving General 
Muller, who commanded the Imperialists, before 
them, laid siege to Philipsburg, on which they 
had commenceda furious bombardment. But 
the approach of the Austrian commander speed- 


Aug. 19, 


* Arch. Ch.,ii., 119,126. Dum.,i., 311, 312. Jom., xii., 
87, 92. + Jom., xii-, 92, 227. Arch. Ch., ii., 129, 133, 

t Arch, Ch., ii., 135, 139. Th., x., 412, 413. Jom,, xii, 
231, 284, 
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ily changed the state of affairs. The columns 
of that prince rapidly approaching, threatened 
to cut off their retreat to the Rhine, and they 
were obliged hastily to raise the siege and re- 
tire to Manheim. ‘The insufficient state of de- 
Sept. 6. Suc- fence of that important place in- 
cessfulexpedi- spired the archduke with the design 
tion of the of carrying it by a cowp de main. It 
archduke g : ‘Pp demain. Ss 
against Man- fortifications had, some months be- 
heim. fore, been levelled by the Republi- 
cans ; but since that time they had been inde- 
saseiee fatigable in their endeavours to restore 
ep them, and they were already in a re- 
spectable state of defence. On the 17th, the 
Austrians, in two columns, one of 14,000 men, 
the cther of 7000, with a reserve of 8000, moved 
towards’ Manheim, and on the following day 
gave the assault. 
terprise; the Austrians got into the redoubts 
salaries almost before the French were aware 
*"“ of their approach, and drove them over 
the Rhine, with the loss of 1800 prisoners and 
21 pieces ofcannon. This success threw a mo- 
mentary lustre over the expedition, for which 
the allies were about to pay dear by the disas- 
ters experienced before Zurich.* 

After the departure of the archduke, it was 
Plan of the al- concerted between Suwarrow, Kor- 
Ls 2 anes sakow, and Hotze, that the former 

zs ? of these commanders should set out 
Mr from Bellinzona on the 21st of Sep- 
on Massena. tember, and attack the Republican 
position near Airolo on the Tessino. On the 
25th he expected to be at Altdorf, after having 
_ made himself master of the St. Gothard. From 
thence he was to form a junction with Korsa- 
kew at Zurich, and with their united forces as- 
sail the position of Massena on the Limmat in 
front, while Hotze attacked it in flank. By this 
means they flattered themselves that they would 
pe able to march on the Aar with the mass of 
their forces, and drive the French back upon 
the frontier of the Jura and their own resources. 
This project was well conceived, in so far as 
turning the French position by the St. Gothard 
was concerned ; and if it had all been executed 
as vigorously and accurately as it was by Su- 
warrow, the result might have been very dif- 
ferent ; but it presented almost insurmountable 
difficulties in the execution, from the rugged 
mature of the country in which the principal 
operations were to be conducted, the difficulty 
of communicating from one valley or one part 
of the army to another, and the remote distances 
from which the corps who were to combine in 
the operation were to assemble. It would have 
been more prudent, with such detached bodies, 
to have chosen the Misocco and the Bernardine 
for the field-marshal’s march, as that would have 
brought him down, by roads practicable for ar- 
tillery, through the Via-Mala into the heart of 
the Austrian army, under cover of the posts 
‘which they still occupied in the Grisons ; but it 
did not promise such brilliant results in the out- 
get as that which he adopted, and it was more 
suitable to the impetuous character of the Rus- 
sian veteran to throw himself at once through 
the narrow ravines of the St. Gothard upon the 


flank of his adversary’s line.t 
* Jom., xii-, 238, 241. Arch. Ch., ii., 149, 161, - 
+ Dum, ii., 58, 61. Arch. Ch., ii-, 172, 178. Jom., xii., 
241, 242. 
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Meanwhile, Korsakow collected the greater 
part of his forces in the neighbour- oe 
hood of Zurich, where they were Rélstive situa- 

ions of the 
encamped between the ramparts of French and 
the town and the banks of the Sill, Russian cen 
The position which they occupied, '°s # Zurich 
and the necessity of striking a decisive blow 
before the arrival of Suwarrow, suggested to 
Massena a plan which he conceived and exe- 
cuted with the most consummate ability. He 
had a superiority, until the arrival of Suwarrow, 
of ten thousand over the allies; but the corps 
which that commander brought with him would 
turn the balance as far the other way.* Now, 
therefore, was the moment, by a decisive blow 
in the centre, to ruin the allied army before the 
junction of that dreaded commander. But the 
distribution of these troops rendered this supe- 
riority still more important ; for Massena could | 
assemble thirty-nine thousand on the decisive 
line of the Limmat,+ while Korsakow could only 
collect twenty-five thousand, the bulk of whom 
were grouped together under the cannon of Zu- 
rich, where their numbers were of no avail, and 
their crowded state in a narrow space only im- 
peded any military movements. 

The temper and feeling of the Russian troops, 
even more than their defective posi- yrroundea 
tion, rendered them the ready vic- confidence of 
tims of a skilful and daring adver- the latter. 
sary. Justly proud of their long series of vic- 
tories over the Turks, and of the decisive im- 
pression which Suwarrow had made in the 
Italian campaign, they had conceived both an 
unreasonable confidence in their own strength, 
and an unfounded contempt for their enemies. 
This feeling was not the result of a course of 
successes over an antagonist with whom they 
had repeatedly measured their strength, but of 
a blind idea of superiority, unfounded either in 
reason or experience, and likely to lead to the 
most disastrous consequences. In presence of 
the first general then in Europe, at the head of 
a greatly superior force, Korsakow thought it 
unnecessary to adopt other measures, or take 
greater precautions than if he had been on the 
banks of the Dneister, in front of an undiscip- 
lined horde of barbarians. Thus everything, 
both on the French and allied side, prepared the 
great catastrophe which was approaching.t 

Having minutely reconnoitred the position 
of the enemy, Massena resolved to 
make only a feigned attack on Zu- 
rich, and to cross, with the bulk of 
his forces, farther down the river at Closter- 
Fahr, where it was slenderly guarded, and thus 
to turn the position under the ramparts of that 
town, and attack Korsakow, both in front and 
rear,§ at the same time that the Republicans. 
had cut him off from his right wing farther down 
the river, and the Lake of Zurich separated him 
from his left in the mountains. The execu- 
tion of this plan was as able as its conception 
was felicitous on the part of the French com- 
mander.|| ; 
i _——eEE Se 

* The French army in the field was 76,000; that of the 
allies, without Suwarrow, 70,000 ; with him, 88,000.—Jom- 


INI, xii., 245. “2 
+ Jom., xii., 245, 246. Arch. Ch., ii., 183, 185, 
¢ Arch. Ch., ii., 181, 182. 
6 Th., x., 414, 415. Jom., xii., 247, 248. 
|| The presumption and arrogance of Korsakow were car- 
ried to such a pitch, that, in a conference with the Archduke . 


Massena’s able 
plan of attack. 
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By great exertions, the French engineers 
Sept. 24, The collected, by land-carriage, twelve 
passage issur- pontoons and thirty-seven barks at 
prised below Dietikon on the evening of the 
Zurich. 24th of September, where they 
were concealed behind an eminence and sev- 

“eral hedges, and brought down to the margin 
of the river at daybreak on the following morn- 
ing. The French masked batteries were then 
opened, and by the superiority of their fire, the 
opposite bank was speedily cleared of the feeble 
detachments of the enemy who occupied it, and 
the passage commenced. Six hundred men, in 
the first instance, were ferried over, and the 
French artillery, directed by General Foy, pro- 
tected this gallant band against the attacks of 
the increasing force of the enemy, till the boats 
returned with a fresh detachment. Meanwhile 
the pontoons arrived, at,a quick trot, from Die- 
tikon ; the bridge began to be formed, and the 
troops, ferried over, attacked and carried the 
height on the opposite side, though defended 
with the most obstinate valour by three Rus- 
sian battalions, from whence seven pieces of 
cannon had hitherto thundered on their cross- 
ing columns. By seven o’clock the plateau of 
Closter-Fahr, which commanded the passage, 
was carried,* with the artillery which crowned 
it, and before nine the bridge was completed, 
and Oudinot, with fifteen thousand men, firmly 
established on the right bank of the river. 

While this serious attack was going on in 

the centre, General Menard on the 

left had, by a feigned attack, in- 
duced the Russian commander, Du- 
rassow, to collect all his forces to 
resist the threatened passage.on the 
Lower Limmat, and Mortier, by a vigorous dem- 
onstration against Zurich, retained the bulk of 
the Russian centre in the neighbourhood of 
that city. His troops were inadequate to pro- 
duce any serious impression on the dense mass- 
es of the Russians who were there assembled ; 
but while he was retiring in confusion, and 
Korsakow was already congratulating himself 
on a victory, he was alarmed by the increasing 
cannonades in his rear, and intelligence soon 
arrived of the passage at Closter-Fahr, the dis- 
aster of Markoff, and the separation of the right 
wing under Durassow from the centre, now 
left to its own resources at Zurich. Shortly 
after, he received the most alarming accounts 
of the progress of Oudinot : he had made him- 
self master of Hong, and the heights which sur- 
round Zurich on the northwest; and, in spite 
of a sally which Korsakow made towards even- 
ing, at the head of five thousand men, which 
compelled the enemy to recede to the foot of 
the heights to the north of the town, they still 
maintained themselves in force on that impor- 
tant position, barred the road of Winterthur, 
the sole issue to Germany, and all but surround- 
ed the allied army within the walls of the city. 
Before nightfall, Massena, fully sensible of his 


Feigned at- 
tacks on Zu- 
rich and the 
Lower Lim- 
mat. 


Charles, shortly before the battle, when that great general 
was pointing out the positions which should in an especial 
manner be guarded, and said, pointing to the map, ‘‘ Here 
you should place a battalion.” ‘ A company you mean,” 
said Korsakow. ‘* No,” replied the archduke, “a battal- 
ion.” “I understand you,” rejoined the other; “an Aus- 
trian battalion, or a Russian company.”—Harp., vii., 287. 

* Arch, Ch., ii,, 190,193, Th.,x., 415, 416. Jom., xii., 
250, 252. 
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advantages, summoned the Russian commander 
to surrender, a proposal to which no answer 
was returned.* . sta 

During these disasters, the confusion in Zu- 
rich rose to the highest pitch. The p,..a¢ui cone 
immense confluence of horsemen, fusion in the 
artillery, and baggage-wagons, sud- town of Zu- 
denly thrown back upon the city, neh, 


| and by which its streets were soon completely 


blocked up; the cries ef the wounded, brought 
in from all quarters ; the trampling of the cav- 
alry and infantry, who forced their way through 
thé dense mass, and mercilessly trod under foot 
the wounded and the dying, to make head 
against the enemy, threatening to break in from. 
all sides, formed a scene hitherto unexampled 
in the war, and for which a parallel can only 
be found in the horrors of the Moscow retreat. 
When night came, the extensive watchfires on 
all. the heights to the north and west of the 
city showed, the magnitude of the force with 
which\they were threatened in that quarter ; 
while the unruffled expanse of the lake offered 
no hope of escape on the other side, and the 
bombs, which already began to fall in the 
streets, gave a melancholy presage of the fate 
which awaited them if they were not speedily 
extricated from their perilous situation.t+ 

In these desperate circumstances, Korsakow 
evinced a resolution as worthy Of p_..¢ resolution 
admiration as his former pre- of Korsakow to 
sumptuous confidence had been force his way 
deserving of censure. Disdaining ‘tus 
the proposal to surrender, he spent the night in’ 
making arrangements for forcing, sword in 
hand, a passage on the next morning through 
the dense masses of the Republicans. Fortu-. 
nately, considerable re-enforcements arrived 
during the night; two strong battalions, de- 
tached by Hotze, and the whole right wing, un- 
der Durassow, successively mad their appear 
ance. He had been detained till late in the 
evening by the feigned attacks of Menard, but 
having at length learned the real state of af- 
fairs,t he lost no time in rejoining his command- 
er at Zurich, by a long circuit which enabled 
him to avoid the French outposts. Strength- 
ened by these re-enforcements, Korsakow re- 
solved to attempt the passage through the ene- 
my on the following day. “ 

At daybreak on the 28th, the Russian col- 
umns were formed in order of bat- sept.98. He 
tle, and attacked with the utmost cuts his way.” 
impetuosity the division Lorges and pst dai 
the brigade Bonterns, which had es- Joxee 21 his 
tablished themselves on the road to baggage and: 
Winterthur, the sole line of retreat artillery. 
which remained to them. The resistance of 
the French was obstinate, and the carnage 
frightful ;, but the Russians fought with the 
courage of despair, and at length succeeded in, 
driving the Republicans before them, and open- 
ing a passage. The whole army of Korsakow 
was then arranged for a retreat ; but, contrary 
to every rule of common:sense, as well as the 
military art, he placed the infantry in front, the ~ 
cavalry in the centre, and the artillery and equi- 
pages in the rear, leaving only a slender rear- 


* Arch. Ch,, ii. 194, 196. Th., x. 416, 418. Jom., xii.,. 
254, 256. 

+ Jom., xii,, 254, 256. Arch. Ch., ii, 195, 196. Th.,x, 
417, 418, $ Arch. Ch., ii, 197 'Th., x. 418, 419, 
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guard to defend the ramparts of Zurich until 
the immense mass had extricated itself from 
the city. Massena, perceiving his intention, 
collected his forces to prevent.or distress his 
retreat; but the intrepidity of the Russian in- 
fantry overthrew all his efforts, and the head of 
the column cut its way through all the troops 
which could be collected to oppose its progress. 
But the efforts of the Republicans against the 
cavalry in the centre were more successful. 
The divisions Lorges and Gazan, by reiterated 
charges on the moving mass, at length succeed- 
ed in throwing it into confusion ; the disorder 
soon spread to the rear; all the efforts of the 
generals to arrest it proved ineffectual; the 
brave Sacxen, destined to honourable ‘distinc- 
tion in a more glorious war, was wounded and 
made prisoner, and, amid a scene of unexam- 
pled confusion, a hundred pieces of cannon, all 
the ammunition wagons and baggage of the ar- 
my, and the military chest, fell into the hands 
of the victors. Meanwhile, the fire approached 
Zurich on all sides. Mortier was thundering 
from the other side of the Limmat, while Oudi- 
not, carrying everything before him, pressed 
down from the heights on the north; the gar- 
rison defiled after the main army in confusion ; 
soon the gates were seized ; a mortal struggle 
ensued in the streets, in the course of which 
the illustrious Lavater, seeking to save the life 
of a soldier threatened with death, was barba- 
rously shot. At length all the troops who re- 
mained in Zurich laid down their arms; and 
Koi sakow, weakened by the loss of eight thou- 
sand killed and wounded, and five thousand 
prisoners, besides his whole artillery and am- 
munition, was allowed to retire, without farther 
molestation, by Eglisau to Schaffhausen.* 
While Zurich was immortalized by these as- 
Success of tonishing triumphs, the attack of 
Soult against Soult on the imperial right, on the 
Hotze above. upper part of the line above the lake, 
by osha was hardly less successful. Hotze 
had there retained only two battalions, at his 
headquarters at Kaltbrun ; the remainder were 
dispersed along the vast line, from the upper 
end of the Lake of Zurich by Sargans, to Coire 
inthe Grisons. Accumulating his forces, Soult 
skilfully and rapidly passed the Linth at three 
in the morning of the 25th. One hundred and 
fifty volunteers first swam across the river, 
with their sabres in their teeth, during the 
darkness of the night, and aided by the artillery 
from the French side, speedily dispersed the 
Austrian posts on the right bank, and protected 
tht disembarcation of six companies of grena- 
diers, who soon after made themselves masters 
of Schenis. Wakened by the sound of the can- 
non, Hotze ran, with a few officers and a slen- 
Sept. 26, der escort, to the spot, and fell dead 
Death of the by the first discharge of the Repub- 
latter officer. Jican videttes. This calamitous 
event threw the Austrians into such conster- 
nation that they fell back from Schenis to Kalt- 
brun, from which they were also dislodged 
before the evening. At the same time, the 
French had succeeded in crossing a body of 
troops over the river a little lower down, at 
Shemersken, and advanced to the bridge of 
Grynau, where a desperate conflict ensued. 


* Th., x., 419, 420. Arch. Ch,, ii., 199, 201, Jom, xii., 
257, 258, Hard., vii., 292. 
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These disasters compelled the Austrians to re- 
treat to their position at Wasen, where they 
were next day assaulted by Soult, and driven 
first behind the Thiers, and at length over the 
Rhine, with the loss of three thousand prison- 
ers, twenty pieces of cannon, all their baggage, 
and the whole flotilla, constructed at a great 
expense on the Lake of Wallenstadt.* 

While these disasters were accumulating 
upon the allied force, which he was Operations of 
advancing to support, Suwarrow was Suwarrow on 
resolutely and faithfully performing the Tessino. 
his part of the general plan. He arrived at 
Taverno on the 15th of August, and, despatch- 
ing his artillery and baggage, by Como and 
Chiavenna, towards the Grisons, set out him- 
self, with twelve thousand veterans, to ascend 
the Tessino, and force the passage of the St. 
Gothard, while Rosenberg, with six thousand, 
was sent round by the Val Blegno, to turn the 
position by the Crispalt and Disentis, and so 
descend into the valley of Urseren by its east- 


ern extremity. On the 21st of September the 
Russian main body arrived at Airolo, at the 
foot of the mountain, where General Gudin was 
strongly posted, with four thousand Sent, 92 
men, covering both the direct road over ~°P”*** 
the St. Gothard and the path which led diag- 
onally to the Fureca. ‘Two days after, the 
attack was commenced, with the utmost reso- 
lution, by the Russian troops; but, in spite of 
all their efforts, they were arrested in the steep 
zigzag ascent above Airolo by the rapid and in- 
cessant fire of the French tirailleurs. In vain 
the ‘Russians, marching boldly up, : 
answered by heavy platoons of mus- Bony ie 
4 fs ict above 

ketry ; their fire, however sustained, 4irolo. The 
could produce little impression on St. Gothard 
detached parties of sharp-shooters, eee 
who, posted behind rocks and scat- Ruccare 
ered fir-trees, caused every shot to 
tell upon the dense array of their assailants. 
| Irritated at the unexpected obstacles, the old 
marshal advanced to the front, lay down in a 
ditch, and declared his resolution “to be buried 
there, where his children had retreated for the 
first time.”? Joining generalship to resolution, 
however, he despatched detachments to the 
right and left to turn the French position, and 
when their fire began, putting himself at the 
head of his grenadiers, at length drove the Re- 
publicans from their position, and pursued them, 
at the point of the bayonet, over the rugged 
summit of the St. Gothard to the valley of Ur- 
seren. At the same time, Rosenberg had as- 
sailed the French detachment on the summit 
of the Crispalt, and, after destroying the great- 
er part, driven them down in great disorder 
into the eastern extremity of the same valley, 
while a detachment under Auffenberg, de- 
spatched from Disentis, was proceeding through 
the Maderanthal to Amsteg, to cut off their re- 
treat by the valley of Schollenen.t 

Assailed by such superior forces, both in front 
and flank, Lecourbe had no alterna- Sept. 24 
tive but a rapid retreat. During the ahah ? 
night, therefore, he threw his artille- pe eAe4 


3 the Devil’s: 
ry into the Reuss, and retired down Bridge. 


* Jom., xii., 259, 263. Arch. Ch., ii., 203, 209. Dum., 


ii., 61, 63. 
teh. x; 421, 422. Jom,, xii.) 265, 266. Dum,,i., 51. 
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the valley of Schollenen, breaking down the Dev- 
il’s Bridge to impede the progress of the enemy, 
while Gudin scaled the Furca by moonlight, and 
took post on the inhospitable summit of the 
Grimsel. On the following morning the united 
Russian forces approached the Devil’s Bridge, 
but they found an impassable gulf, 200 feet deep, 
which stopped the leading companies, while a 
dreadful fire from all the rocks on the opposite 
side swept off all the brave men who approach- 
ed the edge of the abyss. Hearing the firing in 
front, the column of Bagrathion pressed on, in 
double quick time, through the dark passage of 
the Unnerloch, and literally, by their pressure, 
drove the soldiers in front headlong over the 
rocks into the foaming Reuss. At length the 
officers, tired of the fruitless butchery, despatch- 
ed a few companies across the Reuss to scale 
the rocks on the left, by which the post at the 
bridge was turned, and beams being hastily 
thrown across, the Russian troops, with 
Bee Nontt shouts, passed the terrific defile, 
and pressing hard upon the retiring column of 
the Republicans, effected a junction with Auf- 
fenberg at Wasen, and drove the enemy beyond 
Alitdorf, to take post on the sunny slopes where 


the Alps of Surenen descend into the glassy | 


Lake of Lucerne.* 

The capture of the St. Gothard by the Rus- 
nthucaheurg sians, and the expulsion of the 
derf, Suwar- French from the whole valley of 
row is forced the Reuss, was totally unexpected 
to ascend the hy Massena, and would have been 
Shachenthal. attended with important results 
upon the general fate of the campaign if it had 
not been sisaultaneous with the disaster of Kor- 
sakow at Zurich, and the defeat of Hotze’s 
corps by the Republicans on the Linth. But, 
coming as it did in the midst of these misfor- 
tunes, it only induced another upon the corps 
whose defeat was about to signalize the Repub- 
lican arms. Arrived at Altdorf, Suwarrow 
found his progress in a direct line stopped by 
the Lake of Lucerne, whose perpendicular sides 
precluded all possibility of a farther advance in 
that direction, while the only outlet to join the 
allied forces on his right lay through the horrible 
defile of the Shachenthal, in which even the au- 
dacious Lecourbe had not ventured to engage 
his troops, however long habituated to mount- 
ain warfare. ‘There was now, however, no 
alternative, and Suwarrow, with troops ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and a heart boiling with 
indignation, was compelled to commence the 
perilous journey.t 

No words can do justice to the difficulties 

; _ experienced by the Russians in this 
ae terrible march, or the heroism of the 
ridge to Mut- brave men engaged in it.’ Obliged to 
ten abandon their artillery and baggage, 
the whole army advanced in single file, dragging 
the beasts of burden after them, up rocky paths, 
‘where even an active traveller can with diffi- 
culty find a footing. Numbers slipped down 
the precipices, and perished miserably ; others, 
worn out with fatigue, lay down on the track, 
and were trodden under foot by the multitude 
who followed after them, or fell into the hands 


* Jom., xii., 267, 269. Th., x.,422, Dum, ii., 52, 53. 
Asch. Ch., ii., 229, 235. 
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of Lecourbe, who closely hung upon their rear. 
So complete was the dispersion of the army, 
that the leading files had reached Mutten Seas 
before the last had left Altdorf; the pre- Bi i 
cipices beneath the path were covered witl 
horses, equipages, arms, and soldiers unable-to 
continue the laborious ascent. At length the 
marshal reached Mutten, where the troops, in a 
hospitable valley, abounding with cottages and 
green fields, hoped for some respite from their 
fatigues, and where, in conformity to the plan 
agreed on, they were to have met the Austrian 
corps of Jellachich and Linken, to threaten the 
right of the Republicans.* 
But it was too late: the disasters of the Impe- 
rialists deprived them of all hopes Of gs. tember 95. 
relief from this quarter. Jellachich, He findsnone of 
faithful to his instructions, had bro- the expected re- 
ken up from Coire and the valley of ee 
the Rhine on the 25th, with eight } 
battalions made himself master of the village of 
Mollis, and driven the Republicans back to Nae- 
fels, at the bridge of which, however, they res- 
olutely defended themselves. But on the fol- 
lowing day, the French, issuing from Wasen, 
menaced the retreat of the Austrians by the 
side of the Wallenstadter See ; and Jellachich, 
informed of the disasters at Zurich, the death 
of Hotze, and the retreat of his corps, made 
haste to fall back behind the Rhine. On the 
same day, Linken, who had crossed from the 
valley of the Rhine by the valley of Sernst and 
the sources of the Linth, after making prisoners 
two battalions whom they encountered, appear- 
ed in the upper part of the valley of Glarus, so 
as to put Molitor between two fires. His situa- 
tion now appeared all but desperate, and by.a 
little more vigour on the part of the Russians 
might have been rendered so; but the retreat 
of Jellachich having enabled Molitor to accu- 
mulate his forces against this new adversary, he 
was obliged to retreat, and, after remaining in- 
active for three days at Schwanden, recrossed 
the mountains, and retired behind the Rhine.t 
Suwarrow thus found himself in the Mutten- 
thal, in the middle of the enemy’s eta 
forces, having the whole of Masse- syvcendua” 
na’s army on one side, and that of on all sides, 
Molitor onthe other. Soon the masses 2nd reluct- 
of the Republicans began to accumu- thy ee 
late round the Russian marshal. Mol- , 
itor occupied Mont Brakel and the Klonthal, 
the summit of the pass between the Muttenthal 
and Glarus, while Mortier entered the mouth of 
the valley towards Schwytz, and Massena him- 
self arrived at Fluellen, to concert with Le- 
courbe a general attack on the Russian forces. 
In this extremity, Suwarrow having, with the 
utmost difficulty, assembled his wearied troops 
in the Muttenthal, called a council of war, and 
following only the dictates of his own impetu- 
ous courage, proposed an immediate advance 
to Schwytz, in the rear of the French position 
at Zurich, and wrote to Korsakow that he 
would hold him answerable with his head for 
one step farther that he continued his retreat. 
The ofticers, however, perceiving clearly the 
dangerous situation in which they were placed, 
strongly urged the necessity of an imnnedifG 
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retreat into Glarus and the Grisons, in order to 
Strengthen themselves by that wing of the allied 
army which alone had escaped a total defeat. 
At length, with the utmost difficulty, the veteran 
conqueror was persuaded to alter his plans, and, 
for the first time in his life, he ordered a retreat, 
weeping with indignation at» thus finding the 
reputation of invincibility, which his marvellous 
successes had won for him, lost in the close of 
his career by the faults of the generals placed 
under his command.* 
Preceded. by the Austrian division under Auf- 
Sept: 30. fenberg, the Russians ascended Mont 
Bragel, and chasing before them the 
detachments of Molitor, great part of whom 
were made prisoners near the Lake Klonthal, 
threw back that general upon the banks of the 
Linth. It.was now the turn of the Freneh gen- 


eral to feel alarm; but, calm in the midst of, 


dangers which would have overturned the reso- 
lution of an ordinary commander, he.made the 
Oct. i, Most resolute defence, disputing every 

inch of ground, and turning every way 
to face the adversaries who assailed him. . De- 
termined to block up the passage to the Rus- 


He crosses the Slans, he-ultimately took post at 


mountainsinto Naefels, already immortalized in 


Glarus., Des- the wars of Swiss independence, 
Dae where he was furiously attacked, 
for a whole day, by Prince Bagra- 
thion. Both parties fought with the most he- 
roic courage, regardless of ten days’ previous 
combats and marches, in which they had re- 
spectively been engaged ; but all the efforts of 
the Russian grenadiers could not prevail over 
the steady resistance of the Republicans, and 
towards evening, having received re-enforce- 
ments from Wasen, they sallied forth, and drove 
the assailants back to Glarus. On the same 
Jay, Massena, with a large force, attacked the 
rear-guard of the Russians, which was winding, 
encumbered with wounded, along the Mutten- 
thal; but Rosenberg halting, withstood their 
attack with such firmness, that the Republicans 
were compelled to give way, and then breaking 
suddenly from a courageous defensive to a furi- 
ous. offensive, he routed them entirely, and 
drove them back as far as Schwytz, with the 
loss of five pieces of cannon, a thousand prison- 
ers, and as many killed and wounded.t 
Unable to force the passage at Naefels, the 
Dicadiel ges Russian general, after giving his 
sage of the | troops some days’ repose at Glarus, 
Alps of Glarus which was absolutely indispensable 
tollantzonthe after the desperate fatigues they 
: had undergone, resolved to retreat 
over the mountains into the Grisons by Engi, 
Matt, and the valley of Sernst. To effect this 
in presence of a superior enemy, pressing on 
his footsteps both from the side of Naefels and 
the Klonthal, was an enterprise of the utmost 
hazard, as the path over the arid summits of 
the Alps of Glarus was even more rugged than 
that through the Shachenthal, and the horses 
and beasts of burden had all perished under the 
fatigues of the former march. Nothing could 
exceed the difficulties which presented them- 
selves. Hardships, tenfold greater than those 
which all but daunted the Carthaginian con- 
queror in the outset of his career in the Pennine 
* Arch. Ch., ii., 239, 240. Jom., xii., 273, 275. Dum., 
in., 67, 68. + Jom., xii., 276, 277. Arch. Ch., i., 48. 
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Alps, awaited the Russians at the close of a 
bloody and fatiguing, campaign, among mount- 
ains to which they were entire Strangers, On 
the morning on which the army set out for 
Glarus, a heavy fall of snow both obliterated all 
traces of a path, and augmented the natural 
difficulties of the passage. With ‘mcred- ,. 
ible difficulty, the wearied column wound ea 
its painful way among inhospitable rnountaing, 
in single file, without either stores to sustain 
its strength, or covering to shelter it from the 
weather. The snow, which in the upper parts 
of the mountain was two feet deep, and per- 
fectly soft, from being newly fallen, rendered 
the ascent so fatiguing, that the strongest men 
could with difficulty advance a few miles in a day. 
No cottages were to be found in these dreary 
and steril mountains ; not even trees were to 
be met with, to form the cheerful light of the 
bivouacs ; vast) gray rocks, starting up among 
the snow, alone broke the mournful uniformity 
of the scene ; and under their shelter, or on the 
open surface of the mountain, without any cov- 
ering or fire, were the soldiers obliged to lie 
down, and pass along and dreary autumnal 
night. Great numbers perished of cold, or sunk 
down. precipices, or into crevices from ‘which 
they were unable to extricate themselves, and. 
where they were soon choked by the drifting of 
the snow. With incredible difficulty, the head 
of the column, on the following day, at 9, ¢ 
length reached, amid colossal rocks, the ~~ * 
summit of the ridge; but it was not the smi- 
ling plains of Italy which there met their view, _ 
but a sea of mountains, wrapped in the snowy ~ 
mantle which seemed the winding-sheet of the | 
army, interspersed with cold gray clouds, which 
floated round their higher peaks. The Alps of 
Tyrol and the Grisons, whose summits stretch- 
ed as far as the eye could reach in every direc- 
tion, presented a vast wilderness, in the soli- 
tudes of which the army appeared about to be 
lost, while not a fire nor a column of smoke 
was to: be seen in the vast expanse to cheer 
the spirits of the soldiers. The path, long hardly 
visible, now totally disappeared; not a shrub 
or a bush was to be met with; the naked tops 
of the ‘rocks, buried. in the snow, no longer 
served to indicate the lying of the precipices, 
or rest the exhausted bodies of the troops. On 
the southern descent the difficulties were still 
greater; the snow, hardened by a sharp, freez- 
ing wind, was so slippery that it became im- 
possible for the men to keep their footing ; whole 
companies slipped together into the abysses 
below, and numbers were crushed by the beasts 
of burden rolling down upon them from the up- 
per parts of the ascent, or the masses of snow 
which became loosened by the incessant march 
of the army, and fell down with irresistible force 
upon those beneath. All the day was passed in 
struggling with these. difficulties, and with the 
utmost exertions the advanced guards reached 
the village of Panix, in the Grisons, at night, 
where. headquarters were established. The 
whole remainder of the columns slept upon the 
snow, where the darkness enveloped them with- 
out either fire or covering. But nothing could 
overcome the unconquerable spirit of the Rus- 
sians. With heroic resolution and incredible 
perseverance, they struggled on, through hard- 
ships which would have daunted any other sol- 
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diers ;* and at length the scattered stragglers 
were rallied in the valley of the Rhine, and 
headquarters established at Ilantz on the 10th, 
where the troops obtained some rest, after the 
unparalleled difficulties which they had experi- 
enced. 
Meanwhile, Korsakow, having reorganized 
his army, and recovered in some de- 
Pee ag gree from his consternation, halted 
Korsakow, his columns at Busingen, and, turning 
“near Con- fiercely upon his pursuers, drove them 
EES back to Trullikon; but the enemy 
having there received re-enforcements, the com- 
bat was renewed with the utmost obstinacy, 
and continued, without any. decisive result on 
either side, till nightfall. On the same day, a 
body of Russian and, Austrian cavalry, three 
thousand strong, posted in the vineyards and 
gardens which form the smiling environs of 
Constance, were attacked by a superior body 
of Republicans, under the command of General 
Gazen; a furious combat commenced, in the 
course of which the town was three times taken 
and retaken, barricades were thrown up in the 
streets, and the unhappy citizens underwent all 
_ the horrors of a fortress carried by 
a MEL assault. The Archduke Charles, 
and checks the informed of these circumstances, 
fartherpursuit- hastened, with all his disposable 
forces, from the environs of Manheim. From 
the first to the 7th of October, twenty-seven 
battalions and forty-six squadrons arrived in 
the neighbourhood of Villingen, and the prince 
himself fixed his headquarters at Donaschingen, 
in order to be at hand to support the broken re- 
mains of Korsakow’s army: The allies were 
withdrawn from the St. Gothard, and all the 
posts they yet occupied in Switzerland, to the 
Grisons, and the Rhine formed the boundary 
between the hostile armies, the Russians being 
charged with its defence from Petershausen to 
Diesenhosen, and the Austrians with the re- 
mainder of the line.t 
‘While these desperate conflicts were goingon 
Treaty be- in the south of Europe, England, at 
tween Rus- Jength rousing its giant strength from 
ee the state of inactivity in which it had 
expedition 80 long been held by the military in- 
to Holland. experience and want of confidence 
in its prowess on the part of government, was 
preparing an expedition more commensurate 
than any it had yet sent forth to the station 
which it occupied in the war. Holland was the 
quarter selected for attack, both as being the 
country in the hands of the enemy nearest the 
British shores, and most threatening to its mari- 
time superiority, where the most. vigorous co- 
operation might be expected from the inhabi- 
tants, and the means of defence within the 
power of the Republicans were most inconsider- 
able. By a treaty, concluded on the 22d of 
June, between England and Russia, it was 
stipulated that the former of these powers 
was to furnish 13,000, and the latter 17,000 
men, towards a descent:in Holland, and that 
£44,000 a month should be paid by England for 
the expenses of the Russian troops, and her 
whole naval foree be employed to support the 
operations. ‘To re-establish the stadtholder in 


Holland, and terminate the revolutionary tyran- 
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ny under which that opulent country groaned’; 
to form the nucleus of an army which might 
threaten the northern provinces of France, and 
restore the barrier which had been so insanely 
destroyed ‘by the Emperor Joseph; to effect a 
diversion in favour of the great armies now 
combating on the Rhine and the Alps, and de- 
stroy the ascendency of the Republicans in the 
maritime provinces and naval arsenals of the 
Dutch, were the objects proposed in this expe- 
dition, and which, by efforts more worthy of the 
strength of England, might unquestionably have 
been attained.* 

The preparations for the expedition, both in 
England and. the Baltic, were pushed with the 
utmost vigour; and the energy and skill with 
which the naval departments and arrangements 
for disembarcation were made in the British 
harbours, were such as to extort the admiration 
of the French historians.t In the middle of 
July, Sir Home Popham sailed for the Baltic to 
receive on board the Russian contingent, while 
twelve thousand men, early in August, were 
assembled on the coast of Kent, and twelve 
thousand more were preparing for the same 
destination. All the harbours of England re- 
sounded with the noise of preparation ; it was 
openly announced in the newspapers that a de- 
scent in Holland was in contem- vigorous prep- 
plation ; and the numerous British arations for 
cruisers, by reconnoitring every riv- the expedition, 
er and harbour along the Channel, ™ 2s!4n¢- 
kept the maritime districts in constant alarm 
from Brest to the Texel. The best’ defensive 
measures which their circumstances would ad- 
mit were adopted by the Directory, and, Brune, 
the French general, was placed at the head of 
the forces of both nations; but he could only 
collect fifteen thousand French and twenty thou- 
sand Dutch troops to resist the invasion.t 

On the 13th of August, the fleet, with the first 
division of the-army, twelve thou- «as 
sand strong, set sail from Deal, and cae 
joined Lord Duncan in the North on the Dutch 
Sea. Tempestuous weather, and °° 
a tremendous surf on the coast of Holland, pre- 
vented the disembarcation from being effected 
for a fortnight ; but at length, on the 26th, the 
fleet was anchored off the Helder, in North Hol- 
land, and preparations were immediately made 
for a descent on the following morning. At 
daylight on the 27th the disembarcation 
began, the troops led with equal skill AE 
and resolution by Sir Ratex AsERcrompy, and’ 
the landing covered by the able exertions of the: 
fleet under Admiral Mitchell; and’ never was 
the cordial co-operation of the land and sea 
forces more required than on that trying service. 
The naval strength of England was proudly 
evinced on this occasion: fifteen ships of the 
line, forty-five frigates and brigs, and one hun- 
dred and thirty transport vessels, covered the 
sea, as far as the eye could reach, with their 
sails. General Daendels, who was at the head 
of a division of twelve thousand men -in the 
neighbourhood, marched rapidly to the menaced 
point; and when the first detachment of the 
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British, two thousand five hundred strong, was 
Janded, it found itself assailed by a much supe- 
rior force of Batavian troops ; but the fire from 
the ships carried disorder into their ranks, and 
they were driven back into the sandhills on the 
Action at the beach, from which, after an obsti- 
- Helder. De- nate conflict, they were expelled be- 
? feat of the fore six in the evening, and the de- 
+ Dutch: barcation of the remaining divisions 
' effected without molestation. In the night the 
enemy evacuated the fort of the Helder, which 
was taken possession of next day by the Eng- 
lish troops. In this affair, the loss of the differ- 
ent parties was singularly at variance with what 
might have been expected; that of the British 
did not exceed five hundred, while that of the 
Dutch was more than twice that number.* 
This success was soon followed by another 
Capture of the Still more important. . The position 
Dutch fleet at at the Helder having been fortified, 
the Texel. and a re-enforcement of five thou- 
sand fresh@troops come up from England, the 
British fleet entered the Texel, of the batteries 
defending which they had now the command 
by the occupation of the Helder, and summoned 


the Dutch fleet, under Admiral Story, consist-- 


ing of eight ships of the line, three of fifty-four 
guns, eight of forty-four, and six smaller frigates, 
who had retired into the Vlietu Canal, to sur- 
render. At the sight of the English flag, symp- 
toms of insubordination manifested themselves 
in the Dutch fleet; the admiral, unable to es- 
cape, and despairing of assistance, surrendered 
without firing a shot ; and immediately the Or- 
ange flag was hoisted on all the ships, and on 
the towers and batteries of the Helder and 
' Texel. By this important success the Dutch 
' fleet was finally extricated from the grasp of the 
Republicans, a circumstance of no small mo- 
ment in after times, when England had to con- 
tend, single-handed, with the combined mari- 
time forces of all Europe.t 

‘The Russian troops not having yet arrived, 
The British the British commander, who was 
are attacked Only at the head of twelve thousand 
by the Re- men, remained on the defensive, 
ie which gave the Republicans time to 
them with assemble their forces; and having 
great loss. soon collected twenty-four thousand, 
of whom seven thousand were French, under 
the orders of Vanpamme, General Brune, who 
had assumed the command-in-chief, resolved 
to anticipate the enemy, and resume the offen- 
sive. On the 10th of September all the’ col- 
umns were in motion; Vandamme, who com- 
manded the right, was directed to move along 
the Langdyke, and make himself master of 
Ennsginberg ; Dumonceau, with the centre, 
was to march by Schorldam upon Krabbenham, 
and there force the key of the position ; while 
the left was charged with the difficult task of 
chasing the enemy from the Sand-dyke, and 
penetrating by Kamp to Petten. ‘The contest, 
like all those which followed, was of the most 
peculiar kind; restricted to dikes and causeys, 
intersecting in different directions a low and 
swampy ground, it consisted of detached con- 
flicts at insulated points rather than any gen- 
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eral movements ; and, like the struggle between 
Napoleon and the Austrians in the marshes 
of Arcola, was to be determined chiefly by the 
intrepidity of the heads of columns. The 
Republicans advanced bravely to the attack, 
but they were everywhere repulsed. All the 
efforts of Vandamme were shattered against 
the intrepidity of the English troops which 
guarded the Sand-dyke; Dumonceau was de- 
feated at Krabbenham, and Daendels compelled 
to fall back in disorder from before Petten. 
Repulsed at all points, the Republicans resumed 
their position at Alkmaer with a loss of two. 
thousand men, while that ofthe British did not 
exceed three hundred.* 

Instructed by this disaster as to the quality 
of the troops with which he had to ‘ 
deal, General Brune remained on cnet ene 
the defensive at Alkmaer, while the Russians, at 
remainder of the expedition rapidly. length advan- 
arrived to the support of the British °° 
army. Between the 12th and the 15th of Sep- 
tember, the Russian contingent, seventeen thou- 
sand strong, and seven thousand British, arri- 
ved, and the Duke of York took the command. 
The English general, finding himself now at the 
head of thirty-five thousand men, and being 
aware that extensive re-enforcements were ad- 
vancing to the support of the Republicans from 
the Scheldt and the Meuse, resolved to move 
forward and attack the enemy. As the nature 
of the ground precluded the employment of 
large masses, the attacking force was divided 
into four columns. ‘The first, under the com- 
mand of General Hermann, composed of eight 
thousand Russians and a brigade of English, 
was destined to advance by the Sand-dyke and 
the Slapperdyke against the left of Brune, rest- 
ing on the sea; the second, under the orders 
of General Dundas, consisting of seven thou- 
sand men, of whom five thousand were Eng- 
lish, was charged with the attack on Schorldam 
and the French ‘centre; the third, under Sir 
James Pulteney, which required to advance 
along the Langdyke, which was defended by 
powerful intrenchments, was intended rather 
to effect a diversion than make a serious at- 
tack, and was not to push beyond Oude Scar- 
pell, at the head of the Langdyke, unless in the 
event of unlooked-for success ; while the fourth, 
consisting of ten thousand choice troops, under 
Sir Ralph Abereromby, was destined to turn 
the enemy’s right on the Zuyder Zee.t 

The action commenced at daybreak on the 
19th of September with a furious at- pisaster of 
tack by the Russians, under Her- the Russians 
mann, who speedily drove in the ad- ©» the right. 
vanced guard of the Republicans at Kamp and 
Groot, and pressing forward along the Sand- 
dyke, made themselves masters of Schorldam 
and Bergen, and drove back Vandamme, who 
commanded in that quarter, to within half a 
league of Alkmaer. But the assailants fell into 
disorder in consequence of the rapidity of their 
advance, and Brune, having speedily moved up 
the division of Daendels, and considerable re- 
enforcements from his centre, to the support of 
his left, Vandamme was enabled to resume the 
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offensive, in consequence of which the Russians 
were attacked at once in front and both flanks 
in the village of Bergen, from whence, after a 
murderous conflict, they were driven at the 
point of the bayonet. Their retreat, which at 
first was conducted in some degree of order, 
was soon turned into a total rout by the sudden 
appearance of two French battalions on the 
flank of their column:* Hermann himself was 
taken prisoner, with a considerable part of his 
division, and General Essen, his second in 
command, who had advanced towards Schorl- 
dam, was obliged to seek shelter, under cover 
of the English reserve, behind the allied in- 
trenchments of Zyp. 

While the Russians were undergoing these 

Success of the disasters on the right, the Duke of 
British in the York was successful in the centre 
centre andleft. and left. Dundas carried the vil- 
lages there, after an obstinate resistance; Du- 
monceau was driven back from Schorldam, and 
two of his best battalions were made prisoners. 
At the same time, Sir James Pulteney, having’ 
been encouraged, by the imprudence of Daen- 
dels, in pursuing too warmly a trifling advan- 
tage, to convert his feigned attack into a real 
one, not only drove back the Dutch’ division, 
but made a thousand prisoners, and forced the 
whole line, in utter confusion, towards St. Pan- 
cras, under the fire of the English artillery. 
Abercromby had not yet brought his powerful 
division into action; but everything promised 
decisive success in the’ centre and left of the 
allies, when intelligence was brought to. the 
Duke of York of the disaster on the right, and 
the rapid advance of the Republicans in pursuit 
of the flying Russians. He instantly halted his 
victorious troops in the centre, and marched 
upon Schorl with two brigades of English and 
three Russian regiments, which was speedily 
earried, and, if Essen could have rallied his 
broken troops, decisive success might yet have 
But the Rus- been attained. But all the efforts 
sianscontinue of that brave general could not re- 
their retreat, store order or rescue the soldiers 
and the Brit- . 
SahWAre at from the state of discouragement 
length repul- into which they had fallen; and 
sed. the consequence was, that, as they 
continued their retreat to the intrenchments of 
Zyp, the Republicans were enabled to accumu- 
late their forces on the Duke of York, who, thus 
pressed, had no alternative but to evacuate 
Schorl,t and draw back his troops to their for- 
tified line. In this battle the Republicans lost 
3000 men in killed, wounded, and prisoners ; 
but the British lost 500 killed and wounded, and 
as many prisoners, while the Russians: were 
weakened by 3500 killed and wounded, 26 pie- 
ces of cannon,.and seven standards. 

While these events were in progress, the 
Removalofthe Dutch fleet was conveyed to the 
Dutch fleet to British harbours. It is remarka- 
England. —_ ble that this measure gave equal 
dissatisfaction to the sailors on both sides. The 
Dutch loudly complained that their ships, in- 
stead of being employed in their own country, 
under Orange colours, should be taken as prizes 
to Great Britain, while the English sailors la- 
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mented that a fleet which could not escape had 
not fallen into their hands as glorious trophies, 
like those at St. Vincents or Camperdown. 
The officers on both sides were anxious to pre- 
serve a good understanding between their re- 
spective crews, but the sailors kept up a sullen, 
distrust: so much more easy is it to accom 
modate differences between rival cabinets than 
heal the national animosity which centuries of 
warfare have spread among their subjects.* 
Holland, however, had no reason in the end to 
complain of British generosity; after a decided, 
though unwilling hostility of twenty years, she 
obtained a lavish accumulation of gifts in Flan- 
ders and Java from her ancient rival, such as 
rarely rewards even the steadiest fidelity of an 
allied power. . 
The Duke of York was not discouraged by 
the issue-of the attack on the 19th me Duke of 
of September. Having been re-en- York renews 
forced, a few days after, by a fresh the attack, 
brigade of Russians and some Eng- Ea 
lish detachments, he arranged his : 
army, as before, in four columns; and although 
the heavy rains for long prevented the project- 
ed operation from taking place, yet they were 
enabled to resume the offensive on the 2d of 
October. The recollection of the success which 
had everywhere crowned their efforts in the 
preceding action animated the English troops, 
while the Russians burned with anxiety to wash 
out the stain which their disasters on that oc- 
casion had affixed to the imperial eagles.. The 
allied army on this occasion was about thirty 
thousand strong, and the Republicans nearly of 
equal force. At six in the morning the . 
attack was commenced at all points. 0% * 
The Russian division of Essen, anxious to ef- 
face its former disgrace, supported by the Eng- 
lish division of Dundas, advanced to the attack 
in the centre with such impetuosity that the 
villages of Schorl and Schorldam were quickly 
carried, and the Republicans driven in confusion 
to the downs above Bergen. “An attack. was 
there projected by the Duke of York; but Es- 
sen, who recollected the former rashness of 
the Russians on the same ground, refused to 


}move till the advance of Abereromby on the 


right was ascertained: a circumstance which 
paralyzed the success of the allies in that quar- 
ter. Meanwhile, Abercromby, who command- 
ed nine thousand men, advanced gallantly at 
the head of his troops along the Sand-dyke 
which adjoined the sea, and, notwithstanding a 
hot fire of musketry and grape; by which he had 
two horses shot under him, succeeded in for- 
cing the French left, and expelling them from 
the sandhills and downs on which they rested. 
On the left, Sir James Pulteney had made little 
progress, and his measures were confined to 
demonstrations ; but, as the English centre and 
right were victorious, and they had completely 
turned the French left, Brune retired in the 
night from the field of battle, and took up a 
fresh position, abandoning Alkmaer and all his 
former line. The loss sustained by the Repub- 
licans in this contest was above three thousand 
men and seven pieces of cannon; that of the 
allies about fifteen hundred. Already the at- 
tention of the French was attracted by the 
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tourage and address of the Highland regiments, 


who bravely fought up to the knees in water, | 


and rapidly overcame the strongest obstacles 
in their attack on the flank of the Republicans.* 

But, although they had gained this success, 
His critical sit- the situation of the Duke of York’s 
uation notwith- army was far from encouraging. 
standing. ‘The éhemy’s force was daily in- 
ereasing, while for his own no farther re-en- 
forcements could be expected: the autumnal 
rains, which had set in with more than usual 
severity, rendered the roads almost unpassable 
for artillery or chariots ; the insalubrity of the 
climate at that period of the year was already 
beginning to affect the health of the soldiers, 
and none of the expected movements of the in- 
habitants or Batavian troops in favour of the 
house of Orange had taken place, In these 
circumstances, it was evident that, unless some 
important place could be captured, it would be 
impossible for the allies to retain their footing 
in North Holland, and Haarlem was pitched on 
as most likely to furnish the necessary supplies. 
To achieve the conquest of this important city, 
the allied forces were put in motion to attack 
the French position which occupied the narrow 
isthmus between Beverwick and the Zuyder 
Zee, by which it was necessary to pass to ap- 


proach Haarlem, which was not more than’ 


three leagues distant.t 

The action commenced at seven in the morn- 
October 6. ing, and was obstinately contested du- 
Indecisive ring the whole day. In the centre, 
action. the allies were, in the first instance, 
successful; Essen bore down all opposition, 
and Palthod, who commanded the Republicans, 
was on the point of succumbing, when Brune 
strengthened him with the greater part of a 
fresh division, and a vigorous charge threw 
back the allies in confusion towards their own 
position. In their turn, however, the victori- 
ous Republicans were charged, when disordered 
with success, by an English regiment of cay- 
alry, thrown into confusion, and driven back 
with great loss to Kastricum, where they were 
with difficulty rallied by Vandamme, who suc- 
ceeded in checking the advance of the pursuers. 


The action was less obstinately contested on 


the right, as Abercromby, who commanded in 
that quarter, was obliged to detach a consider- 
able part of his troops to re-enforce Essen, 
while on the left the immense inundations 
which covered the front of the Republican po- 
sition prevented Pulteney from reaching the 
French right under Daendels. The loss on 
both sides was nearly equal, amounting to about 
two thousand in killed, wounded, and prisoners : 
that of the English alone was twelve hundred 
men.t 

The barren honours in this well-contested 

F to field belonged to the allies, who 
rene had forced back the French centre 
the British. to a considerable distance from the 
field of battle: but it is with an invading army 
' as an insurrection, an indecisive success is 
equivalent to a defeat. Haarlem was the ob- 
ject of the English general, without the pos- 
session of which he could not maintain himself 
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in the country during the inclement weather 
which was approaching, and Haarlem was still 
in the hands of the Republicans. The enemy’s 
force was hourly increasing, and, two days af- 
ter the action, six thousand infantry arrived to 
strengthen their already formidable position on 
the isthmus, by which alone access could be 
obtained: to the interior of the country; and the 
totale absence of all the necessary supplies in 
the corner of land within which the army was 
confined, rendered it impossible to remain there 
for any length of time. In these circumstances, 
the Duke of York, with the unanimous concur- 
rence of a council of war, resolved to fall back 
to the intrenchments at Zyp, there to await re- 
enforcements or farther commands from the 
British cabinet : a resolution which was strength- 
ened by the: intelligence, which arrived at the 
same time, of the disasters which had befallen 
the Russians at Zurich. On the day after the 
battle, therefore, the allies retired to the posi- 
tion they had occupied before the battle of Ber- 
gen.* 

Brune lost no time in following up the re- 
treating army. On the 8th the Re- 7, pritish 
publicans resumed their position in first retire, 
front of Alkmaer, and several sharp and at last 
skirmishes ensued between the Brit- °@Pitulate. 


‘ish rear-guard and the advanced posts of their 


pursuers. The situation of the Duke of York 
was now daily becoming more desperate ; his 
forces were reduced by sickness and the sword 
to twenty thousand men; the number of those 
in hospital was daily increasing ; there remain- 
ed but eleven days’ provision for the troops, and 
no supplies or assistance could be looked for 
from the inhabitants for a retreating army. In 
these circumstances he rightly judged that it 
was necessary to lose no time in embarking the 
sick, wounded, and stores, with such of the 
Dutch as had compromised themselves 5 

‘ Serbs col. 
by their. avowal of Orange principles, — - 
and proposed a suspension of arms to General 
Brune, preparatory to the evacuation of Holland 
by the allied troops. Some difficulty was at first 
experienced from the French insisting, as a sine 
gua non, that the fleet captured at the Texel 
should be. restored; but this the British com- 
mander firmly resisted, and at length the con- 
ditions of the evacuation were agreed on. ‘The 
principal articles were, that the allies should, 
without molestation, effect the total evacuation 
of Holland by the end of November ; that eight 
thousand prisoners, whether French or Dutch, 
should be restored; and that the works of the 
Helder should be given up entire, with all their 
artillery. A separate article stipulated for the 
surrender of the brave De Winter, made prisoner 


jin the battle of Camperdown. -Before the Ist 


of December all these conditions were fulfilled 
on both sides: the British troops had regained 
the shores of England, and the Russians were 
quartered in Jersey and Guernsey.t 

Such was the disastrous issue of the greatest 
expedition which had yet sailed from 
the British harbours during the war, 
and the only one at all commensurate 
to the power or the character of Eng- 


Reflections 
on this dis- 
aster on the 
nation, 
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land. Coming, as it did, after the hopes of the 
nation had been highly excited by its early suc- 
cesses, and when the vast conquests of the al- 
lies in the first part of the campaign had led to 
avery general exvectation of the fall of the Jaco- 
binical power ii France, it produced the most 
bitter disappointment, and contributed, in a sig- 
nal degree, both on the Continent and at home, 
to confirm the general impression that the Eng- 
lish soldiers had irrecoverably declined from 
their former renown ; that the victors of Cressy 
and Azincour were never destined to revive ; 
and that it was at sea alone that any hope for 
resistance remained to Great. Britain against 
the power of the Republic. The opposition, as 
usual, magnified the public disasters, and as- 
cribed them all to the rashness and imbecility 
of the administration ; while the credulous pub- 
lic, incapable of just discrimination, and ever 
governed by the event, overlooked the impor- 
tant facts that the naval power of Republican 
Holland had been completely destroyed by the 
expedition, and that in every encounter the 
English soldiers had asserted their ancient su- 
periurity over those of France ; and, instead of 
ascribing the failure of the expedition to its real 
causes, inadequacy of means and,the jealousies 
incident to an allied force unaccus:¢med to act 
together, joined the general chorus, and loudly 
proclaimed the utter madness of any attempts, 
by land at least, to resist the overwhelming 
power of France.* The time was not yet ar- 
rived when a greater commander, wielding the 
resources of a more courageous and excited na- 
. tion, was to wash out these stains on the Brit- 
ish arms, and show to the astonished world that 
England was yet destined to take the lead, even 
on the Continent, in the deliverance of Europe, 
and that the blood of the victors of Poictiers 
and, Blenheim yet flowed in the veins of their 
descendants. 


While the campaign was thus checkered with 
Affairs of Italy disaster to the north of the Alps, 
after the battle the successes of the allies led to 
of Novi. more durable consequences on the 
Italian plains. The Directory, overwhelmed 
by the calamitous result of the battle of Novi, 
gave the command of both the armies of Italy 
and Savoy to General Championet, who could 
only assemble fifty-four thousand men under his 
banners, exclusive of six thousand conscripts, 
who guarded the summits of the Alps. On the 
other hand, General Melas, who, after the de- 


parture of Suwarrow, had assumed the chief | 


command, had sixty-eight thousand men under 
his orders, independent of fifteen thousand in 
garrisons in his rear, and seven thousand who 
marched towards the Arno and the Tiber. In 
despair at the unpromising condition of his 
troops, occupying the circular ridge of the 
mountains from the sources of the Trebbia to 
the Great St. Bernard, the French general at 
first proposed to repass the Alps, and after 
leaving such a force in the Maritime Alps as 
might secure the south of France from insult, 
proceed, with the bulk of his forces, to join 
General Thurreau in the Valais. But the Direc- 
tory refused to accede to this wise proposition, 
and instead, prescribed to the French general 
to maintain his position, and exert his utmost 
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efforts for the preservation of Coni, which was 
evidently threatened by the Imperialists.* 

The cautious and minute directions of the 
Aulic Council having completely The Mperial- 
fettered the Austrian general, his ists draw round 
operations were confined tothe ré- Com. 
‘duction of this fortress, the last bulwark in the 
plain of Italy still held by the Republicans, and 
justly regarded as an indispensable preliminary 
to the conquest of Genoa, from its commanding 
the chief communications of that city with the 
plain.of Piedmont. With this view, both gen- 
erals drew their troops towards Coni; the Aus- 
trians encircling its walls with a chain of posts 
in the plain, and the French accumulating their 
forces in the mountains which overlook it. In 
the desultory warfare which followed, get. 17. 
the Imperialists were ultimately suc- 
cessful. Melas, with, the centre, twenty thou- 
sand strong, defeated Grenier at Savig- 
liano, while Kray threw back their left , S°P' 2% 
through the valley of Suza to thefoot of Mont 
Cenis. At the same time, the Repub- 
licans were equally unsuccessful in the SePt 2% 
valley of Aosta, where the united forces of Kray 
and Haddick expelled them successively from 
Ivrea and Aosta, and forced them to retire over 
the Great St. Bernard to Martigny.t Relieved 
by these successes from all disquietude for his 
right flank, Melas gradually drew nearer to 
Coni, and began, his preparations for the siege 
of that place. 

Pressed by the reiterated orders of the Di- 
rectory, Championet now resolved 
to make an effort for the relief of is compelled 
Coni. His disposable force for this to ‘attempt 
enterprise, even including the army ‘5 relief. 
of the Alps under Grenier, did not exceed for- 
ty-five thousand men; but, by a vigorous and 
concentric effort, there was some reason to 
hope that the object might be effected. St. 
Cyr in vain represented to the Directory that it 
was the height of temerity to endeavour to 
maintain themselves in a mountainous region, 
already exhausted of its resources, and that the 
wiser course was to fall back, with the army 
yet entire, to the other side of the Alps, and 
there assemble it in a central position. How 
clear soever may have been the justice of this 
opinion, they had not strength of mind sufficient 
to admit the loss of Italy in a single campaign ; 
and the French general set himself bravely 
about the difficult task of maintaining himself, 
with an inferior and dispirited army, on the 
Italian side of the mountains.t 

With this view, the divisions of Victor and 
Lemoine, forming the centre of 
the army, sixteen thousand strong, 
were directed to move upon Mon- 
dovi; while St. Cyr, with the right, received 
orders to descend from the Bocchetta, and ef- 
fect a diversion on the side of Novi. The 
movement commenced in the end of 
September. Vico was taken by a bri- S&P 28 
gade of the Republicans ; but, finding the Im- 
perialists too strongly posted at Mondovi to be 
assailed with success, Championet contented 


Championet 


Measures to ef= 
fect that object. 
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himself with placing his troops in observation 
on the adjacent heights, while St. Cyr gained 
a trifling advantage in the neighbourhood of 
Novi. But intelligence having at this time 
been received of the decisive victory of Mas- 
sena in Switzerland, more vigorous operations 
Oct. 11, Were undertaken. St. Cyr, abandon- 

‘"* ing the route of Novi, threw himself to- 
wards Bracco on the rear of the Austrians, and 
attacked them with such. celerity that he made 
‘twelve hundred prisoners, and spread conster- 
mation through their whole line. Melas, thus 
threatened, concentrated the forces under his 
immediate command, consisting of thirty thou- 
Ona sand men, in the finest condition, on 

~ the Stura; upon which a variety of af- 
fairs of posts took place around Coni, with check- 
ered success, which gradually consumed the 
strength of the Republican forces. There was 
an essential error in these measures on the part 
of Championet ; for the Imperialists, grouped 
around the fortress where they occupied a cen- 
tral position, could at pleasure accumulate 
masses sufficient to overwhelm any attack made 
by the Republicans, whose detached columns, 
issuing from the mountains, and separated by 
a wide distance, were unable to render any ef- 
fectual assistance to each other. Neverthe- 
less, the great abilities of St. Cyr on the right 
wing obtained some brilliant advantages. On 
the 23d of October he put himself in motion, at 
the head of twelve thousand men, with only a 
few pieces of cannon and no cavalry, and de- 
feated the Austrians at Pozzolo-Formigaro, and 
occupied Marengo, taking a thousand prisoners 
and three pieces of cannon. Alarmed at these 


repeated checks on his left, Melas withdrew the. 


division of Haddick from the valley of Aosta, 
where the possession of the fort of Bard and 
the fall of snow in the Great St. Bernard re- 
lieved him from all disquietude, and with that 
re-enforcement strengthened his left wing on 
the Bormida.* 

Meanwhile both parties gradually accumu- 
Preparations lated their forces for the important 
for a decisive object which the one strove to effect, 
ae the other to prevent, the delivery of 
Coni. The French had assembled thirty-five 
¢housand men for that purpose, but the central 
position of Melas long prevented them from ob- 
taining any advantage; and in an attack of 
Grenier on the Austrian centre, he was repulsed 
‘with the loss of a thousand men. Having at 
length resolved on a decisive action, Champi- 
onet made his dispositions. One column. was to 
Oct. 31, descend from Mont Cenis by the valley of 

““” Perouse ; another to advance by the left 
of the Stura; and a third to assail the enemy 
in front. By this means_the French general 
‘hoped that, while he engaged the attention of 
the Austrians in front, he would, at the same 
‘time, turn both their flanks, forgetting that in 
such an attempt, with columns converging from 
such remote and divided quarters, the chances 
were that the Imperialists, from their central 
position, would be able to defeat one column 
before another could arrive to its assistance.t 

Perceiving that the plan of his adversary was 
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to attack him on all sides, Melas 
wisely resolved to anticipate his nola, in which 
movement, and with his concen- the French are 
trated masses assail one of the ‘fated. 
French divisions before the others could arrive 
to its assistance. By a rapid accumulation of 
force, he could, in this way, bring above thirty 
thousand men, of whom six thousand were 
cavalry, to bear on the French centre, under 
Victor, who could not assemble above sixteen 
thousand to resist them. His dispositions were 
rapidly and ably made, and on the morning of 
the 4th of November the Republicans y,. 4 
were attacked at all points. Championet ~*~ 
was so far from anticipating any such event, 
that his troops were already in march to effect 
a junction with the right wing, under St. Cyr, 
when they were compelled, by the sudden ap- 
pearance of the Imperialists in battle array, to 
halt and look to their own defence.’ Assailed 
by greatly superior forces, Victor, notwithstand- 
ing, made a gallant defence; and such was the 
intrepidity of the French infantry, that for long 
the advantage seemed to lie on their side, until 
at noon, Melas, by bringing up fresh troops, suc- 
ceeded in throwing them into confusion, and 
drove them back towards Valdigi. Hardly was 
this success gained when news arrived that 
General Duhesme, with the Republican left, 
had carried the village of Savigliano in his rear ; 
but, wisely judging that this was of little im- 
portance, provided he followed up the advan- 
tage he had gained, the Austrian general mere- 
ly detached a brigade to check their advance, 
and continued to press on the retiring centre of 
the enemy. Having continued the pursuit till it 
was dark, he resumed it at daybreak on the fol- 
lowing morning. The enemy, discouraged by 
the check on the preceding day, did not make a 
very vigorous resistance. Grenier and Victor, 
driven from a post they had taken up near Mu- 
razzo, were forced to seek safety in flight; a 
large part of their rear-guard were made pris- 
oners, and great numbers drowned in endeay- 
ouring to cross the Stura and regain their in- 
trenched camp. In this decisive battle the loss 
of the Republicans was seven thousand men in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, while that of 
the Imperialists did not exceed two thousand ; 
and Championet, with his army cut into two 
divisions, one of which retired towards Genoa, 
and the other to the Col di Tende, was obliged 
to seek safety in the mountains, leaving Coni 
to its fate.* 

While Championet was thus defeated in the 
centre by the superior skill and 
combinations-of his opponent, the 
talents of St. Cyr again’ gaye him : 
an advantage on the Bormida. The Imperial- 
ists being there restored to an equality with the 
Republicans, Kray attacked St. Cyr near Novi, 
and drove him back to the plateau in the rear 
of that city, so lately the theatre of a bloody 
and desperate conflict ; but all the efforts of the 
Austrians were shattered against the invincible 
resistance of the French infantry in that strong 
position, and after a bloody conflict they were 
forced to retire, leaving five pieces of artillery 
in the hands of the enemy. St. Cyr, upon this, 
resumed his position in front of Novi, and Kray 


Battle of Ge- 


Success of St. 
Cyr near Novi. 
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fell back towards Alexandria, to be nearer as- 
sistance from the centre of the army. But this 
s\tccess was more than counterbalanced by fresh 
: disasters in the centre and left. On the 
Nov.10. 19th, the division Ott attacked Riche- 
panse at Borgo San Dalmazzo, and, after a gal- 
ant resistance, drove him into the mountains ; 
while the other division of the Republicans was 
assailed at Mondovi, and, after an obstinate 
combat, which lasted the whole day, forced to 
take refuge in the recesses of the Apennines. 
The French were now thrown back, on the 
one side, to the foot of the Col di Tende, and 
in the yalley of the Stura to their own fron- 
tiers ; while on the other, Victor’s division was 
perched on the summits of the Apennines at St. 
Giacomo and St. Bernardo. Nothing remained 
to interrupt the siege of Coni.* 
The investment of this fortress was comple- 
: ted on the 18th of November, and 
Siege and ‘the trenches opened on the 27th. The 
’ governor madé a brave defence ; but 
the ignorance and inexperience of the garrison, 
were soon conspicuous, and a tremendous fire 
on the 2d of December having destroyed great 
part of the town, and seriously injured the 
Ded. 4 works, he at length yielded to the soli- 
** citations of the miserable inhabitants, 
and, to preserve the city from total destruction, 
agreed to a surrender. The garrison, 3000 
strong, with 500 sick and wounded, who had 
been left in the place, were marched into the 
interior of Austria.t 
Meanwhile St. Cyr maintained himself with 
pee’. Gek extreme difficulty in the Apennines 
lant conduct 2 front of Genoa. The city was in 
of St. Cyr in the utmost state of agitation; fam- 
the Bocchet- ine began to be felt within its walls, 
ete and the French army, encamped on 
the higher ridges of the mountains, already suf- 
fered extremely from cold, want, and the tem- 
pests of autumn. For long their rations had 
been reduced to a fourth part of their usual 
amount; but even this miserable. pittance, it 
was foreseen, could not last many days longer. 
Encouraged by their pitiable condition, Kray 
made an attack on their advanced posts at Novi 
and Acqui, expelled them from those stations, 
formed the blockade of Gavi, and forced back 
the Republicans to their old positions on the 
inhospitable summits of the mountains at the 
Bocchetta and Campo-Freddo. Such was the 
panic which then seized the soldiers, that they 
could not be retained by their officers on that im- 
portant pass, but, abandoning the intrenchments 
on its summit, rushed down in tumultuous 
crowds to Genoa, exclaiming, ‘“‘ What can we do 
here? We shall soon perish of cold and famine 
on these desert mountains ; we are abandoned, 
sacrificed: to France, to France!” In this ex- 
tremity, St. Cyr presented himself at the gates 
of the city, alone, before the mutinous soldiery. 
“‘ Whither do you fly, soldiers?” _ ‘To France, 
to. France !’’ exclaimed a thousand voices. 
“Be it so,’ exclaimed he, with a calm voice 
and serene air; ‘‘if a sense of duty no longer 
Tetains you—if you. are deaf to the voice of 
honour, listen at least to that of reason, and at- 
tend to what your own interest requires. Your 
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ruin is certain if you persist in your present 
course ; the enemy who pursues you will de 
stroy you during the confusion of a tumultuous 
retreat. Have you forgotten that you have 
made a desert between your present position 
and France? No, your sole safety is in your 
bayonets; and if you indeed desire to regain 
your country, unite with me in repelling far 
from the gates of this harbour the enemy, who 
would take advantage of your disorder to drive 
you from the walls where alone the necessary 
convoys or security can be found.” Roused by 
these words to a’ sense of their duty, the sol- 
diers fell back into their ranks, and loudly de- 
manded to be led against the enemy.* 

It was high time that some steps should be: 
taken to arrest the progress of the 
Imperialists ; for they were now at 
the gates of Genoa, and threatened 
the Republicans with immediate 
destruction: The Austrians, un- winter-quar- 
der Klenau, had penetrated by the ‘tes: 
route of the Corniche as far as St. Martin.d’Al- 
baro and Nervi, within sight of that city, while 
from the Bocchetta another column threatened 
to descend upon it. A heavy fall of snow, how- 
ever, having prevented the Imperialists from 
crossing the pass when it was deserted by the 
French, the rebellious troops resumed their 
positions and reoccupied the intrenchments ; 
and St. Cyr, now seeure on that side, having: 
turned ali his forces against Klenau, the Aus— 
trians, assailed at once on front and flank, with: 
difficulty cut their way through by Torriglio. 
and regained, the banks of the Stura, leaving, 
twelve hundred prisoners in the hands of the 
enemy, where they soon after went into. winter- 
quarters.t Returned to Genoa, St. Cyr had 
still a difficult task to perform in quieting the 
discontents of the troops, whom long-continued 
privation had almost driven to desperation ; but. 
at length the long-wished-for sails whitened its. 
splendid bay, and the Republicans, as the re-- 
ward of their heroic exertions, tasted the enjoy-- 
ment of plenty and repose. 

While these great events were passing in the 
basin of Piedmont, operations of minor 
importance, but still conducive, upon the Fall of 
whole, to the expulsion of the French “"°°"* 
from the peninsula, took place in the south of 
Italy. The castle of St. Angelo surrendered, in, 
the end of October, to the Neapolitan forces, 


Unsuccessful 
attempt of the: 
Imperialists 
upon Genoa, 
who go into 


| whom the retreat of Macdonald left at liberty 
to advance to the Eternal City ; and the gar- 


rison of Ancona, after a gallant defence of six: 
weeks, four of which were with open trenches, 
capitulated on the 13th of November to the Rus- 
sians, on condition of being sent to France, and 
not serving till regularly exchanged. By this 
success the allies were made masters of 585 
pieces of cannon, 7000 muskets, three ships of 
the line, and seven smaller vessels. The whole 
peninsula of Italy, with the exception of the in- 
trenched camp at Genoa, and the mountain. 
roads leading to it from France, was now. 
wrested from the Republican arms.t 

The fall of Ancona terminated this campaign. 
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Pinas orngy ttle, the most disastrous. ever 
respective par- ©Xperienced by the French in that 
ties atthecon- country. In the respective posi- 
clusion of the tions which they occupied might 
campaign: be seen the immense advantages 
gained by the allied arms during its continu- 
ance. The Imperialists, whose headquarters 
were at Turin, occupied the whole plain of 
Lombardy and Piedmont, from the stream of 
the Trebbia to the torrent of the Ticino, the 
left, under Kray, being so cantoned as to cover 
the valleys of the Bormida and Scrivia; the 
~ight, under Haddick and Rohan, occupying the 
valleys of Duomo d’Ossolla and Aosta; and the 
centre, under Kaim, guarding the passes over 
the Alps and the important position of Mon- 
dovi. The Republicans, on the other hand, on 
the exterior of this immense circle, occupied 
the snowy summits of the mountains, which 
stood the native guardians of the plain; the 
left; consisting of the divisions Grenier and 
Duhesme, occupying the Little St. Bernard, the 
Mont Cenis, and the passes of the higher Alps ; 
the centre, under Lemoine and Victor, the Col 
de Fenestrelles and Tende, and the passes of 
the Maritime Alps: while on the right, Labois- 
siere and Watrin held the Bocchetta and other 
passes leading into the Genoese states.* 
‘Wider still was the difference between the 
dizeres comforts and resources of the two 
tweenthecom- @%mies. _Cantoned in the rich 
forts of the Im- plains of Italy, on the banks of the 
perialists and Po, the Imperialists were amply 
eared supplied with all the comforts and 
luxuries of life, while its naviga- 
ble waters incessantly brought up to the army 
the stores and supplies necessary to restore the 
losses of so active a campaign. On the side of 
the Republicans, again, thirty-eight thousand 
men, without magazines or stores of provis- 
ions, were stationed on the desolate summits 
of the Alps and the Apennines, shivering with 
cold, exhausted with fatigue, and almost desti- 
tute of clothing. For five months they had 
received hardly any pay; the soldiers were 
without cloaks; their shoes were worn. out, 
and wood was even wanting to warm their 
frigid bivouacks. Overwhelmed with the hor- 
Death of Tors of his situation, Championet re- 
Champio- tired to Nice, where he died: of an epi- 
net. demic disorder, which soon broke out 
among the troops, and swept off great multi- 
tudes; and his death dissolved the small rem- 
nants of discipline which remained in the army. 
The soldiers tumultuously broke up their can- 
tonments ; crowds of deserters left their colours, 
and covered the roads to France ; and it was 
only by one of those nervous flights of elo- 
quence, which touch, even in the greatest ca- 
Jamities, every generous heart, that St. Cyr 
succeeded in stopping the return of a large body 
which had left Genoa, and was proceeding on 
the road to Provence. Alarmed at the repre- 
sentations which he drew of the disastrous state 
of the army, the government, which had now 
passed from the feeble hands of the Directory 
into the firm grasp of Napoleon, took the most 
active steps to administer relief; several con- 
voys reached the troops, and Massena, sent to 
assume the supreme command, succeeded, in 


* Jom., xii., 363, 365. Arch. Ch., ii., 327, 329. Dum., 
ii, 307, 311. 
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some degree, in stopping the torrent of deser- 
tion and restoring the confidence of the army.* 


At the same time, the campaign on the Rhine 
was drawing to a Close. Notwith- 
standing the brilliant successes’ of aoe je 
the Republicans ‘at Zurich, their Russians and 
forces in that quarter were not so A¥S*tians. 
numerous as to enable them, in the first instance, 
to derive any considerable fruit from their vic . 
tory. But no sooner were they relieved, by the 
failure of the expedition in North Holland, from 
all apprehension in that quarter, than they re- 
solved to concentrate all their disposable force 
on the Lower Rhine, of which the command 
was given to General Lecourbe, who had been 
so distmguished In the mountain warfare of 
Switzerland. But that which the strength of 
the Republicans could not effect, the dissen- 
sions of their enemies were not long in pro- 
ducing. The Russians and Austrians mutually 
threw upon each other the late disasters ; the 
latter alleging that the catastrophe at Zurich 
was all owing to the want of vigilance and skill 
in Korsakow, and the former replying that, if 
Suwarrow had been supported by Hotze, as he 
had a right to expect, when he descended from 
the St. Gothard, all the misfortunes of the cen- 
tre’ would have been repaired, and‘a brilliant 
victory on his right wing dispossessed Massena: 
from his defensive position on the line of the 
Limmat. In this temper of mind on both sides, 
and with the jealousy unavoidable between 
cabinets of equal power and rival pretensions, 
little was wanting to blow up the combustion 
into a flame. A trivial incident soon produced 
this effect. Suwarrow, after he had rested and 
reorganized his army, proposed to the archduke 
that they should resume offensive operations 
against the enemy, who had shown no disposi- 
tion to follow up the successes at Zurich. His 
plan was to abandon the Grisons, blow up the 
works of Fort St. Lucie, and advance with all 
his forces to Winterthur, where he was to 
form a junction with Korsakow, and attack the 
enemy in concert with the Imperialists. ae ts 
The archduke apprehended, with too ~~" "~” 
much reason, that the assembling of all the Rus- 
sian troops on the banks of the Thur, in the 
centre of the enemy’s line, which extended 
from Sargans to the junction of thé Aar and 
Rhine, would be both difficult and perilous ; 
and therefore he proposed instead, that the 
corps of Korsakow should march by Stockach 
to join the marshal behind the Lake of suywarrow 
Constance, and that he himself should retires into. 
detach a strong Austrian column to Bavaria. 
second the operations of the Russians in Switz- 
erland. Irritated at any alteration of his 5), | 4 
plans by a younger. officer, the old mar- ~“" ~ 
shal, already soured by the disastrous termina- 
tion of the campaign in Switzerland, replied in 
angry terms, on the following day, that his 
troops were not adapted for any farther opera- 
tions in the mountains, and that he himself 
would march to join Korsakow, and concert 
measures with him for the projected op- Gib 
erations in Switzerland.t On the fol- ~~” 


+ Dum., ii., 310, 311. Jom., xii., 363, 365. Arch. Ch., 
ii, 327, 329. St. Cyr, ii., 98, 100 


+ This letter Suwarrow terminated with the following ex- 
pressions: “Iam a field-marshal as wellas you; command. 
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lowing day, however, he changed his resolu- 
tion ; for, declaring that his troops absolutely 
required repose, and that they could find it only 
at a distance from the theatre of war, he di- 
rected them to winter-quarters in Bavaria, be- 
tween the Lech and the Iller, where they were 
soon after joined by the artillery, which had 
come round by Verona and the Tyrol.* 
~ This secession of the Russian force was not 
produced merely by jealousy of the 
fatubtdre be Austrians, or irritation at the ill 
tween the cab- Success of the allied arms in Switz- 
inets of Vienna erland. It had its origin also in mo- 
and St. Peters- tives of state policy, and, as such, 
burg. as : 
was rapidly communicated from 
the field-marshal’s headquarters to the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg. ‘The alliance between Rus- 
sia and Austria, even if it had not been dis- 
solved by the mutual exasperation of their gen- 
erals, must have speedily yielded to the in- 
herent jealousy of two monarchies, equal in 
power and discordant in interest. The war 
was undertaken for objects which, at that time 
at least, appeared to be foreign to the immediate 
interests of Russia; the danger to the balance 
of power by the preponderance of France seem- 
ed to be removed by the conquest of Italy, and 
any farther successes of Austria, it was said, 
were only likely to weaken a power too far re- 
moved to be of any serious detriment to its in- 
fluence, in order to enrich one, much, nearer, 
and from whom serious resistance to its ambi- 
tion might be expected. The efforts for the 
preceding campaign, moreover, had been ex- 
tremely costly, and in a great degree, notwith- 
standing the English subsidies, had exhausted 
the imperial treasury: In these circumstances, 
the exasperation of the generals speedily led to 
arupture between the cabinets, and the Rus- 
sian troops took no farther share in the prose- 
eution of the war.t 
Left to its own resources, however, the Aus- 
Positions trian cabinet was far from being dis- 
Seoumned by. couraged. The Archduke Charles 
ans when ad collected eighty thousand men 
so abandon- between Offenburg and Feldkirch ; 
ed, Oct. 10.. but great as this force was, it hardly 
appeared adequate, after the, departure of the 
Russians, to a renewal of active operations in 
the Alps, and therefore he kept his troops on 
the defensive. Massena, on his side in Switz- 
erland, was too much exhausted by his prece- 
ding exertions to make any offensive movement. 
On the other hand, Lecourbe, whose forces on 
the Lower Rhine had been raised by the efforts 
of the Directory to twenty thousand men, passed 
that river in three columns, at Worms, Oppen- 
heim, and Mayence, and,moved forward against 
Prince Schwartzenberg, who commanded the 
advanced guard of the right wing of the Austri- 
ans, which occupied the line of the Bergstrass 
from Frankfort to Darmstadt. As the French 


Which leads to 


er, as well as you, of an imperial army ; old, while you are 
young ; it is for you to come and seek me.” He was so pro- 
foundly mortified with the defeat of the Russians at Zurich, 
that when he reached his winter-quarters he took to bed, 
and became seriously ill, while the Emperor Paul gave 
vent to his indignation against the Austrians in an angry 
article published in the Gazette of St. Petersburg.—HArp., 
wii. 297, 298. ? 
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forces were greatly superior, the Aus- Operations 
trian general was compelled to retire, on the Low- 
and, after evacuating Heidelberg and & Rhine. 
Manheim, to concentrate his troops to cover 
Philipsburg, which, however, he was soon obli- 
ged to abandon to its own resources. ‘The arch- 
duke, though ‘grievously embarrassed at the mo- 
ment by the rupture with the Russians, turned 


his eyes to the menaced point, and, by rapidly _ 
causing re-enforcements to defile in that direc- 


tion, soon acquired a superiority over his assail- 
ant. The Repvbilican advanced guard was.at- 
tacked and worsted at Erligheim,.in conse, 
quence of which, the blockade of Philipsburg 
was raised; but the French having O31 
again been re-enforced, it was again “® ” 
invested. The archduke, however, having at 
length terminated, his correspondence with Su- 
warrow, turned his undivided attention Nov. 7, 
to the menaced quarter, and directed a ee 
large part of the imperial army to re-enforce 
his right. These columns soon overthrew the 
Republicans, and Lecourbe was placed ecko 
in a situation of such danger, that he had “°° ™ 
no means of extricating himself from it but by 
proposing an armistice to Starray, who com- 
manded the Imperialists, on the ground of nego- 
tiations being on foot between the two powers 
for peace. Starray accepted it, under a reser- 
vation of the approbation of the archduke ;. but 
his refusal to ratify it was of no avail; in the 
interval, the stratagem had succeeded; the days 
had been gained, during which the Republicans 
had leisure to defile without molestation over 
the Rhine.* 

This closed the campaign of 1799, one of the 
most memorable of the whole Revolu- Reftections 
tionary war. © Notwithstanding the on the vast 
disasters by which its latter part had ocres’’* 
been checkered, it was evident that fre anies ‘ 
the allies had gained immensely by in the cam- 
the results of their operations. Italy Paign- 
had been regained as rapidly as it nad been won; 
Germany, freed from the Republican forces, had 
rolled back to the Rhine the tide of foreign in- 
vasion, and the blood of two hundred thousand. 
French soldiers had expiated the ambition and 
weakness of the Republican government. Not 
even in the glorious efforts of 1796 had the 
French achieved successes so important, or 
chained victory to their standards in such an 
unbroken succession of combats. The conquest 
of all Lombardy and Piedmont; the reduction of 
the great fortresses which it contained ; the lib- 
eration of Naples, Rome, and Tuscany, were the 
fruits of a single campaign. Instead of a’cau- 
tious offensive on the Adige, the Imperialists 
now assumed a menacing offensive on the Mar- 
itime Alps; instead of trembling for the Ty- 
rol and the hereditary states, they threaten- 
ed Switzerland and Alsace. The Republicans, 
weakened and disheartened, were everywhere 
thrown back upon their own frontiers ; the op- 


pressive system of making war maintain war — 


could no longer be carried on; anda Revolution- 
ary state, exhausted by the sacrifices of nine 


years, was about to feel in its own territory a ‘ 


portion of the evils which it had so long inflicted 
upor others. 
The internal situation of France was even 


RE Cecelia earls 
* Arch. Ch., ii., 292, 305. ‘Jom., xii., 376, 385. Dum., 
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more discouraging than might have 


Deplorab : 
gerne been inferred from the external aspect 


~nternal d : 
situation of of its affairs. 


= Repub- that the true secret of their reverses 

: was to be found; the bravery and 
skill of the armies on the frontier had long con- 
cealed, but could no longer singly sustain, the 
internal weakness of the state. ‘The prostra- 
tion of strength which invariably succeeds the 
first burst of revolutionary convulsions had 
now fallen upon France; and if an extraordi- 
nary combination of circumstances had not in- 
tervened to extricate her from the abyss, there 
can be no doubt she would have sunk forever. 
The ardour of the Revolution had totally sub- 
sided. Distrust and despondency had succeed- 
ed to the enthusiasm of victory; instead of the 
patriotism of generous, had arisen the cupidity 
of selfish minds. | ‘The radical vice,’’ says 
General Mathieu Dumas, “of a government 
without a chief was now apparent; the cour- 
age and talents of the generals, the valour and 
intelligence of the soldiers, who, during this 
dreadful campaign, had sustained this monstrous 
species of authority, sapped by every species of 
abuse and the exhaustion arising from the ex- 
cess of every passion, could no longer repair or 
conceal the faults of those at the head of affairs. 
Public spirit was extinguished; the resources 
of the interior exhausted; the forced requisi- 
tions could no longer furnish supplies to as- 
suage the misery of the soldiers; the veteran 
ranks had long since perished, and the young 
conscripts destined to supply their place de- 
serted their standards in_crowds, or concealed 
themselves to avoid being drawn; more than 
half the cavalry was dismounted ; the state in 
greater danger than it had ever been since the 
commencement of the war.”* The losses sus- 
tained by the French during the campaign had 
been prodigious; they amounted to above a 
hundred and seventy thousand men, exclusive 
of those who had been cut off by sickness and 
fatigue.t In these circumstances, nothing was 
wanting to have enabled the coalition to triumph 
over the exhausted and discordant population 
of France, but union, decision, and a leader of 
paramount authority ; nothing could have saved 
the Republicans from their grasp but their own 
divisions. These were not slow, however, in 
breaking out; and, amid the ruinous jealousies 
of the allies, that mighty conqueror arose, who 
was destined to stifle the Democracy and tame 
the passions of France, and bring upon her 
guilty people a weight of moral retribution, 
which could never have been inflicted till the 
latent energies of Europe had been called forth 
by his ambition. 

‘The alliance between Austria and Russia,” 
Causes of the Says the Archduke Charles, “blew 
rupture of the up, like most coalitions formed be- 
alliance. tween powers of equal pretensions. 
The idea of a common interest, the illusion of 
confidence based on the same general views, 
prepares the first advances ; difference of opin- 
jon as to the means of attaining the desired ob- 
jects soon sows the seeds of misunderstanding ; 
and that envenomed feeling increases in pro- 
portion as the events of the war alter the views 


* Dum., ii., 335. 
+ See “Etat des Pertes de l’Armée Frangaise en 1799.” 
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of the coalesced powers, derange their plans, 
and undeceive their hopes. It seldom fails to 
break out openly when the armies are destined 
to undertake any operation in concert. The 
natural desire to obtain the lead in command, 
as in glory, excites the rival passions both of 
chiefs and nations. Pride and jealousy, tena- 
city and presumption, spring from the conflict 
of opinion and ambition; continual contradic- 
tions daily inflame the mutual exasperation, and 
nothing but a fortunate accident can prevent 
such a coalition from being dissolved beft re one 
of the parties is inclined to turn his arms 
against the other. In all the varieties of hu- 
man events, there are but two in which the co- 
operation of such unwieldy and heterogeneous 
masses can produce great effects; the one is 
when an imperious necessity and an insupport- 
able state of oppression induces both sover- 
eigns and their subjects to take up arms to 
emancipate themselves, and the struggle is not 
of sufficient duration to allow the ardour of 
their first enthusiasm to cool; the other, when 
a state, by‘an extraordinary increase of power, 
can arrogate to itself and sustain the right to 
rule the opinion of its allies, and make their 
jealousies bend to its determination. Expe- 
rience has proved that these different kinds of 
coalitions produce different results: almost all 
oppressive conquerors have been overthrown 
by the first; the second has been the chief in- 
strument in the enthraldom of nations.”* In 
these profound remarks is to be found the se- 
cret both of the long disasters attending the co- 
alition against France, of the steady rise and 
irresistible power of the alliance headed by Na- 
poleon, and of his rapid and irretrievable over- 
throw. They should never be absent from the 
contemplation of the statesman in future times, 
either in estimating the probable result of co- 
alitions of which his own country forms a part, 
or in-calculating on the chances of its resisting 
those which may be formed for its subjuga- 
tion.t 


* Arch, Ch., ii., 273. 

+ With regret, the author must now bid adieu to the 
Memoirs of the Archduke Charles, so long the faithful guide 
in the German campaigns, as his invaluable annals do not 
come farther down than the close of the campaign of 1799. 
Military history has few more remarkable works of which. 
to boast. Luminous, sagacious, disinterested, severe in 
judging of himself, indulgent in criticising the conduct of 
others; liberal of. praise to all but his own great achieve- 
ments, profoundly skilled in the military art, aud gifted with 
no common powers of narrative and description, his work is 
a model of candid and able military disquisition. Less ve- 
hement and forcible than Napoleon, he is more circumspect 
and consistent ; with far inferior genius, he is distinguished 
by infinitely greater candour, generosity, and trustworthi- 
ness. On a fact stated by the archduke, whether favourable 
or adverse to his reputation, or a criticism made by him on 
others, the most perfect reliance may be placed. To a.sim- 
ilar statement in the St. Helena Memoirs implicit credit 
cannot be given, unless its veracity is supported by other 
testimony, or it is borne out, as is often the case, by its own 
self-evident justice and truth, In the memoirs of these two 
great antagonists may be seen, as in a mirror, the opposite 
principles and talents brought into collision during the Rev- 


olutionary war; on the one side, methodical judgment, can- } 
dour, and honesty, without the energy requisite tocommand | 
early advantage in the struggle ; on the other, genius, vig- - 
our, invention, but none of the moral qualities essential to : 


confer lasting success, Or perhaps a more profound or 
fanciful observer may trace in the German chief the fairest 
specimens of the great and good qualities which, in every 
age, have been the characteristic of the blue-eyed children 
of the Gothic race ; in the French, the most brilliant ae- 
semblage that ever occurred of the mental powers of the 
dark-haired Celtic family of mankind. 
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The passage of the St. Bernard by Napoleon 
Comparison of has been the subject of unmeas- 
the passage of ured eulogium by almost all the 
the St. Goth- French historians; but, neverthe- 
ard by Sawar- jess, in the firmness with which it 
St. Bernard by was conducted, the difficulties with 
Napoleon. which it had to contend, and the 
resolution displayed in its execution, it must 
yield to the Alpine campaign of the Russian 
hero. In crossing from Martigny to Ivrea, the 
first consul had no enemies to overcome, no 
lakes to pass, no hostile army to vanquish, after 
the obstacles of nature had been surmounted ; 
the difficulty of the ascent and the roughness of 
the road constituted the only serious impedi- 
ments to the march; but, in passing from Bel- 
linz ma to Altdorf by the St. Gothard, Suwar- 
row had to encounter not merely a road of 
greater length and equal difficulty, but to force 
his way, sword in hand, through columns of the 
enemy, long trained to mountain warfare, inti- 
mately acquainted with the country, under a 
leader of pre-eminent skill in that species of 
tactics; and to do this with troops as ignorant 
of Alpine geography as those of France would 
have been of the passes of the Caucasus. 
When he descended, like a mountain torrent, 
to Altdorf, overthrowing everything in his 
course, he found his progress stopped by a lake, 
without roads on its sides or a bark on its bo- 
som, and received the intelligence of the total 
defeat of the army with which he came to co- 
operate undér the walls of Zurich. Obliged to 
defile by the rugged paths of the Shachenthal to 
the canton of Glarus, he found himself envelop- 
ed by the victorious columns of the enemy, and 
his front and rear assailed at the same time by 
superior forces, flushed by recent conquest. It 
was no ordinary resolution which in such cir- 
cumstances could disdain to submit, and after 
fiercely turning on his pursuers, and routing 
their bravest troops, prepare to surmount the 
difficulties of a fresh mountain passage, and, 
amid the horrors of the Alps of Glarus, brave 
alike the storms of winter and the pursuit of the 
enemy. The bulk of men in all ages are gov- 
erned by the event; and to such persons the 
passage of the St. Bernard, followed as it was 
by the triumph of Marengo, will always be the 
highest object of interest ; but, without detract- 
ing from the well-earned fame of the French 
general, it may be safely affirmed that those 
who know how to separate just combination 
from casual disaster, and can appreciate the 
heroism of valour when struggling with misfor- 
tune, will award a still higher place to the Rus- 
sian hero, and follow the footsteps of Suwarrow 
over the snows of the St. Gothard and the val- 
ley of Engi with more interest than either the 
eagles of Napoleon over the St. Bernard, or the 
standards of Hannibal from the shores of the 
Rhone to the banks of the Po. 

The expedition to Holland was ably conceiv- 
Deplorabl> in- ed, and failed only from the inade- 
tignificence of quacy of the force employed, and 
| fhe part which the inherent weakness incident to 

$ an enterprise conducted by allied 
forces. It was the greatest arma- 
ment which had been sent from 
Great Britain during the war, but yet obviously 
inadequate, both to the magnitude of the enter- 
prise and the resources of the state mainly in- 
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nental strug- 
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terested in its success. In truth, the annals of 
the earliest years of the war incessantly sug- 
gest regret at the parsimonious expenditure of 
British force, and the great results which, to all 
appearance, would have attended a more vigor- 
ous effort at the decisive moment. “Any per- 
son,” says Mr. Burke, ‘‘ who was of age to take 
a part in public affairs forty years ago, if the in-- 
termediate space were expunged from his mem- 
ory, would hardly credit his senses when he 
should hear, from the highest authority, that an 
army of two hundred thousand men was kept 
up in this island, and that in Ireland there were: 
at least eighty thousand more. But how much: 
greater would be his surprise, if he were told 

again that this mighty force was kept up for the 
mere purpose of an inert and passive defence, 
and that, by its very constitution, the greater 
part was disabled from defending us against the 
enemy by one preventive stroke or one opera- 
tion of active hostility ! _ What must his reflec- 

tions be on learning farther, that a fleet of five 
hundred men-of-war, the best appointed that 

this country ever had upon the sea, was for’ the 
greater part employed in the same system of 
unenterprising defence? What must be the. 
feelings of any one who remembers the former 

energy of England, when he is given to under- 

stand that these two islands, with their exten- 

sive seacoast, should be considered as a garri- 

soned seatown; that its garrison was so feebly 

commanded as never to make a sally ;’ and that, 

contrary to all that has been hitherto seen in 

war, an inferior army, with the shattered relics. 
of an almost annihilated navy, may with safety 
besiege. this superior garrison, and, without 

hazarding the life of a man, ruin the place 
merely by the menaces and false appearances: 


‘of an attack ?’’* 


If this was true in 1797, when the indignant 
statesman wrote these cutting remarks, how 
much more was it applicable in 1799, when 
France was reduced to extremities by the for- 
ces of Austria and Russia, and the extraordi- 
nary energy of the Revolution had exhausted 
itself? The Archduke Charles, indeed, has 
justly observed, that modern history presents. 
few examples of great military operations exe- 
cuted in pursuance of a descent on the sea- 
coast, and that the difficulties of the passage 
and the uncertainty of the elements present the 
most formidable obstacles in the way of the em- 
ployment of considerable forces in such an en- 
terprise ;t but experience in all ages has de- 
monstrated that they are not insurmountable, 
and that, from a military force thus supported, 
the greatest results may reasonably be expect- 


ed, if sufficient energy is infused into the un- 


dertaking. The examples of the overthrow of 
Hannibal at Zama, of the English at Hastings, 
of the French at Cressy and Azincour, and of 
Napoleon in Spain and at Waterloo, prove what 
can be effected, even by a maritime expedition, 
if followed up with the requisite vigour. And, 
unquestionably, there never was an occasion 
when greater results might have been antici- 
pated from such an exertion than in this cam- 
paign. Had sixty thousand native English, con- 
stantly fed by fresh supplies from the parent 
state, been sent to Holland, they would have 
me a eR 


* Burke on a Regicide Peace, Works, vili., 374, 
t+ Arch. Ch., ii., 165. | i 


1799.) 


‘borne down all opposition, hoisted the Orange 
flag on all the fortresses of the United Prov- 
inces, liberated Flanders, prevented the accu- 
mulation of foree which enabled Massena to 
strike his redoubled blows at Zurich, hindered 
the formation of the army of reserve, and inter- 
on the thunder of Marengo and Hohenlin- 
en. 

The rapid fall of the French military power 
Cause of the 2 1799 was the natural result of 
rapid fall of the sudden extension of the frontiers 
the French of the Republic beyond its. strength, 
Power and affords another example of the 


truth of the maxim, that the more- 


‘the ambition of a nation in a state of fermenta- 
tion leads to its extension, the more does it be- 

me difficult for it to preserve its conquests.* 

ch a state as France then was, with a mili- 
‘tary power extending from the mouth of the. 
Ems to the shores of Calabria, and no solid 
foundation for government-but the gratification 
of ambition, has no chance of safety but in 
constantly advancing to fresh conquests. The 
least reverse, by destroying the charm of its in- 
‘vineibility, and compelling the separation of its 
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armies’ to garrison its numerous fortresses, 
leaves it weak and powerless in the field, and. 
speedily dissolves the splendid fabric. This 
truth was experienced by the Directory in 
1799; it was evinced on a still greater scale, 
and after still more splendid triumphs, by Na- 
poleon in 1813. It is power slowly acquired 
and wisely consolidated, authority which brings 
the blessings of civilization and protection with 
its growth, victories which array the forces of 
the vanquished states in willing and organized. 
multitudes under the standards of the victor, 
which alone are durable. Such were the con- 
quests of Rome in the ancient world ; such are 
the conquests of Russia in Europe, and England 
in India, in modern times. The whirlwinds of 
an Alexander, a Timour, or .a Napoleon, are in 
general as shortlived as the genius which cre- 
ates them. The triumphs flowing from the, 
transient ebullition of popular enthusiasm, sink 
with the decay of the passion from which they 
spring: Nothing is durable in nature but what 
has arisen by slow degrees; nothing in theend 
obtains the mastery of nations but the power 

} 


which protects and blesses them. 


“CHAPTER XXX. 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF NAPOLEON TO THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO. 


NOVEMBER, 1799—may, 1800. 


ARGUMENT. 
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many Exiles banished since the 18th Fructidor.—Estab- 
lishment of the Secret Police.—Napoleon’s hypocritical 

_» Eloge on Washington. —Comparison of his System of 

‘Government with that established by Constantine in the 

Byzantine Empire.—Commencement of his great Designs 

for Architectural Embellishment at Paris.—Suppression 
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-chet. — Correspondence between Napoleon and Louis 

XVIII.—General Improvement in the Prospects of France. 


Tue first step of Napoleon upon arriving at 
the consular throne was to make proposals of 
peace to the British government. The debate 
on that subject in Parliament is the most im- 
portant that occurred during the war, and forms 
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the true introduction to the political*history of 
Europe during the nineteenth century. 

The letter of Napoleon to the King of Eng- 
land, couched in his usual character- 
istic language, was in these terms : D°?5:1799 
‘“‘ Called by the wishes of the French nation to 
occupy the first station in the Republic, I think 
it proper, on entering into office, to makeva di- 
rect communication to your majesty. 

“The war which for eight years has ravaged 
the four quarters of the globe, is it De Ooaeatallet: 
destined to be eternal? Are there jer" proposing 
no means of coming to an under- peace, to the ' 
standing? Howcan the twomost British govern 
enlightened nations of Europe, ™°* 
powerful and strong beyond what their inde- 
pendence and safety requires, sacrifice to ideas 
of vain greatness the benefits of commerce, 
prosperity, and domestic happiness? How has 
it happened that they do not feel that peace is 
of the first necessity, as well as the truest 
glory? 

‘These sentiments cannot be foreign to the 
heart of your majesty, who reign over a free 
nation with the sole desire of rendering it hap- 
py. You will see in this overture only the 
effect of a sincere desire to contribute effica- 
ciously, for the second time, to a general pacif- 
ication, by a step speedy, implying confidence, 
and disengaged from those forms which, how: 
ever necessary to disguise the dependance of 
feeble states, prove only, in those which are 
strong, the mutual desire of deceiving each other. 

“France and England may, by the abuse of 
their strength, still, for a time, to the misfor- 
tune of nations, retard the period of their ex- 
haustion , but I will venture to say the fate of 
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all civilized nations is attached to the termina- 
tion of a war which involves the whole world.” 

To this letter the following answer was re- 
turned by Lord Grenville, the Eng- 
lish- minister of foreign affairs : 
“The king has given frequent 
proofs of his sincere desire for the re-establish- 
ment of secure and permanent tranquillity in 
Europe. He neither is, nor has been, engaged 
in any contest for a vain and false glory. He 


Lord Gren- 
ville’s answer. 


has had no other view than that of maintaining. 


against all aggression the rights and happiness 
of his subjects. For these he has contended 
against an unprovoked attack, and for the same 
objects he is still obliged to contend; nor can he 
hope that this necessity could be removed by en- 
tering at the present moment into a negotiation 
with those whom a fresh revolution has so re- 
cently placed in the exercise of power in France, 
since no real advantage can arise from such ne- 
gotiation to the great and desirable object of a 
general peace, until it shall distinctly appear that 
those causes have ceased to operate which origi- 
nally produced the war, and by which it has 
been since protracted, and in more than one in- 
stance renewed. The same system, to the prev- 
alence of which France justly ascribes all her 
present miseries, is that which has also involved 
the rest of Europe in a long and destructive 
warfare, of a nature long since unknown to the 
practice of civilized nations. 

“For the extension of this system, and for 
the extermination of all established govern- 
ments, the resources of France have, from year 
to year, and in the midst of the most unparal- 
leled distress, been lavished and exhausted. 
To this indiscriminate spirit of destruction, the 
Netherlands, the United Provinces, the Swiss 
Cantons, his majesty’s ancient allies, have been 
successively sacrificed. Germany has been 
ravaged, and Italy, though now rescued from 
its invaders, has been made the scene of un- 
bounded rapine and anarchy. His majesty 
himself has been compelled to maintain an ar- 
duous and burdensome contest for the independ- 
ence and existence of his kingdoms. 

“While such a system continues to prevail, 
and while the blood and treasure of a numerous 
and powerful nation can be lavished in its sup- 
port, experience has shown that no defence but 
that of open and steady hostility can be avail- 
ing. The most solemn,treaties have only pre- 
pared the way for fresh aggression, and it is to 
a determined resistance alone that is now due 
whatever remains in Europe of security for 
property, personal liberty, social order, or reli- 
gious freedom. For the security, therefore, of 
these essential objects, his: majesty cannot 
place his reliance on the mere renewal of gen- 
eral professions of pacific dispositions. Such 
dispositions have been repeatedly held out by 
all those who have successively directed the 
resources of France to the destruction of Eu- 
rope, and whom the present rulers have de- 
clared to have been, from the beginning and 
uniformly, incapable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of peace and amity. 

“ Greatly, indeed, will his majesty rejoice if 
it shall appear that the dangers to which his 
own dominions and those of his allies have so 
long been exposed have really ceased: when- 
ever he shall be satisfied that the necessity for 
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resistance is at an end; that, after the experi- 
ence of so many years of crimes and miseries, 
better principles have ultimately prevailed in: 
France, and that all the gigantic projects of 
ambition, and all-the restless schemes of de~ 
struction which have endangered the very ex- 
istence of civil society, have at length: been 
finally relinquished. But the conviction of 
such a change, however agreeable to his majes- 
ty’s wishes, can result only from experience 
and the evidence of facts. 

“The best and most natural pledge of its 
reality and permanence would be the restoration 
of that line of princes which for so many cen- 
turies maintained the French nation in pros- 
perity at home, and consideration and respect 
abroad. Such an event would at once hav 
removed, and will at any time remove, all o 
stacles in ‘the way of negotiation or peace. It 
would confirm to France the unmolested enjoy- 
ment of its ancient territory, and it would give 
to all the other nations in Europe, in tranquillity 
and peace, that security which they are now 
compelled to seek by-other means. But, desira- 
ble as such an ‘event must be, both to France 
and the world, it is not to this mode exclusively 


‘that his majesty limits the possibility of secure 


and solid pacification. His majesty makes no 
claim:to prescribe to France what shall be the 
form of her government, or in whose hands she 
shall vest the authority necessary for conduct- 
ing the affairs of a great and powerful nation. 
He looks only to the security of his own do-. 
minions and those of his allies, and to the gen-. 
eral safety of Europe. Whenever he shall judge 
that such security can in any manner be at- 
tained, as resulting either from the internal. 
situation of the country from whose internal 
situation the danger has arisen, or from such 
other circumstances, of whatever nature, as 
may produce the same end, his majesty will 
eagerly embrace the opportunity to concert with 
his allies the means of a general pacification.* 
Unhappily, no such security hitherto exists; no- 
sufficient evidence of the principles by which 
the new government will be directed; no reason- 
able ground by which to judge of its stability.”’+ 


* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1799. ' 

halo, ee i was ib by Us Talleyrand, the French. 
minister for foreign affairs: ’*‘ Very far from 
France having provoked the wi ae had, it ale acegs g's 
must be recollected, from the very commence- Lee 
ment of the Revolution, solemnly proclaimed her love of 
peace, her disinclination for conquests, her respect for the: 
independence of all governments ; and it is not to be doubted: 
that, occupied at that time entirely with her own internal af- 
fairs, she would have avoided taking any part in those of Eu- 
rope, and would have remained faithful to her declarations. 

‘* But, from an opposite disposition, as soon as the French. 
Revolution had broken out, almost all Europe entered into a. 
league for its destruction. The aggression was real long 
before it was public; internal resistance was excited, its 
opponents were favourably received, their extravagant dec- 
lamations were supported, the French nation was insulted 
in the person of its agents, and England set, particularly, 
this example, by the dismissal of the minister accredited by: 
her ;, finally, France was, in fact, attacked in her independ- 
ence and her honour, and in her safety, long before war 
was declared. a 

“Thus it is to the projects of dismemberment, subjection, 
and dissolution which were prepared against her, and the 
execution of which was several times attempted and pur- 
sued, that France has a right.to impute the evils which she 
has suffered, and those which have afflicted Europe. Such 
projects, for a long time, without example with respect to 
so powerful a nation, could not fail to bring on the most fa- 
tal consequences. Assailed on all sides, the Republic could 
not but extend universally the efforts of her defence, and it 
is only for the maintenance of her own independence thay 
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.These able state papers are not only valua- 
seapier vend ble as exhibiting the arguments ad- 
al * vanced by the opposite parties -in 
this memorable contest, but as containing an 
explicit and important declaration of the object 
‘uniformly pursued by Great Britain throughout 
its continuance. The English ministry never 
claimed a right to interfere in the internal ,af- 
fairs of France, or dictate to her inhabitants the 
form of government or race of sovereigns they 
were to choose ; the object of the war is there 
expressly declared to have been, what it always 
was, defensive. It was undertaken, not to im- 
pose a government upon France, but to prevent 
its imposing one upon other nations; not to 
partition or circumscribe its territory, but op- 
pose a barrier to the inundation of infidel and 
democratical principles, by which the Republic 
first shook the opinions of the multitude’ in all 
the adjoining states, and then, having divided 
their inhabitants, overthrew their independence. 
The restoration of the Bourbons was held forth 
as the mode most likely to remove these dan- 
gers, but by no means as an indispensable pre- 
liminary to a general pacification, if adequate 
security against them could in any other way 
be obtained. Of the reality of the peril, the ex-, 
istence of the Batavian, Ligurian, Cisalpine, 
Helvetian, Roman, and Parthenopeian repub- 
lics, most of whom had been revolutionized in 
a state of profound peace, afforded ample evi- 
dence ; and it was one which increased rapidly 
during any interval of hostilities, because it was 
then that the point of the wedge was most 
readily inserted by the revolutionary propagand- 
ists into an unsuspecting people. 

The debates, however, which followed in both 
Debateson this houses of Parliament on this mo- 
proposalin Par- mentous subject were still more 
lament. important as unfolding the real 
views of the contending parties, and forming 
the true key to the grounds on which it was 
thereafter rested on both sides. 
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she has made use of those means which she possessed in 
her own strength and the courage of her citizens. As long 
as she saw that her enemies obstinately refused to recog- 
nise her rights, she counted only upon the energy of her 
resistance ; but, as. soon as they were obliged to abandon the 
hope of invasion, she sought for means of conciliation, and 
manifested pacific intentions ; and if these have not always 
been efficacious—if, in the midst of the critical circumstan- 
ces of her internal situation, which the Reyolution and the 
warhave successively brought on, the former depositaries 
of the executive power in France have not always shown 
as much moderation as the nation itself has shown courage, 
it must, above all, be imputed to the fatal and persevering 
animosity with which the resources of England have been 
lavished to accomplish the ruin of France. 

“But if the wishes of his. Britannic majesty, in confor- 
mity with his assurances, are in unison with those of the 
French Republic for the re-establishment of peace, why, in- 
stead of attempting the apology of the war, should not at- 
tention be paid to the means of terminating it? The First 
Consul of the French Republic cannot doubt that his Bri- 
tannic majesty must recognise the right of nations to choose 
the form of their government, since it is from the exercise 
of this right that he holds his crown but he cannot com- 
prehend how, after admitting this fundamental principle, 
upon which rests the existence of political societies, he 
could annex insinuations which tend to an interference in 
the internal affairs of the Republic, and which are not less 
injurious to the French nation and its government than it 
would be to England and his majesty, if a sort * saw sation - 
were held out in favour of that Republican wzm« govern- 
ment, of which England adopted the forms +=" 1ne mya | 
of the last century, or an exhortation to reca._ a the farone | 
‘nat family whom their birth had placed there, and whom | 
a revolution had compelled to descend from it.”* | 


* Parl, Hist., xxxiv., 1199, 1202. 


‘event, which could not but extend 
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On the part of the opposition, it was urged 
by Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine, “That new was 
the first time when the houses were assembled 
inanew epoch ofthe war ; that, without annexing 
any epithet to it, or adverting to its unparallel- 
ed calamities, it could not be denied that a new 
era in any possible war, or which led to a nearer 
prospect of peace, was a most critical and au- 
spicious period. That the real question was, 
whether the House of Commons could say, in 
the face of ‘a suffering nation and a desolated 
world, that a lofty, imperious, declamatory, in- 
sulting answer toa proposition professing peace: 
and conciliation, was the answer which should 
have been sent to France, or toany human gov- 
ernment. ‘That though he might not be able: 
to determine what answer, in the circumstances 
of the country, should have been sent, they 
could, without the possibility of being mistaken, 
pronounce that the answer given was odiously. 
and absurdly wrong. As a vindication of the 
war, it was loose, and in some parts unfound-. 
ed; but as an answer to a specific proposition, 
it was dangerous, as a precedent, to the best 
interests of mankind. It rejected the very idea 
of peace, as if it were a curse, and held fast to 
war as an inseparable adjunct to the prosperity 
of nations. ’ 

“The French Revolution was undoubtedly, 
in its beginning, a great and awful 
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Arguments of 
the opposition 
its influence more or less to other for an immedi- 
nations. So mighty a fabric of des- te peace. 
potism and superstition, after having endured 
for ages, could not fall to the ground without a 
concussion which the whole earth should feel ; 
but the evil of such.a revolution was only to be 
averted by cautious internal policy, and not by 
external war, unless it became impossible, from 
actual and not speculative aggression, to main- 
tain the relations of peace. ‘The question was 
not, whether the tendency of the Revolution was 
beneficial or injurious, but what was our own 
policy and duty as connected with its exist- 
ence? In Mr. Burke’s words, applied to the 
American Revolution, the question is not, wheth- 
er this condition of human affairs deserves praise 
or blame, but what, in God’s name, are you to 
do with it 4 

“ When war was first proclaimed by this 
country, after the death of Louis, it was rested 
on ‘the late atrocious act perpetrated at Paris.’ 
Then, as now, it was provoked, and peace re- 
jected upon general and unjustifiable objections 
—spetulative dangers to religion and govern- 
ment, which, supposing them to have existed, 


with all their possible consequences, were more 


likely to be increased than diminished by the 
bitterness of war. Atthat time, ministers were 
implored not to invite war upon principles which 
made peace dependant upon systems and forms. 
of government, instead of the conduct of na-. 
tions ; upon theories which could not be changed, 
instead of aggressions which might be adjusted. 
France had then, and for a long time after, a 
strong mterest in peace: she had not then ex- 
teucec ier conquests‘ sut Europe camamea to 
exs2gu-sa, France and pace zer Witngus.ze> 
tae ty Ue socla community ana France a 
her turn, acted xwarcs Hizspe of me same 
principles. She desolated and ravaged what- 
ever countries she occupied, and spread her 
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conquests with unexampled rapidity. Could it 
be expected that so powerful a nation, so’ as- 
sailed, should act merely on the defensive, or 
that, in the midst ofa revolution which the con- 
federacy of surrounding nations had rendered 
terrible, the rights of nations would be respect- 
ed? . Ambitious projects, not perhaps originally 
contemplated, followed their steps; and. the 
world was changed’ with portentous violence, 
because the government of Great Britain had 
resolved that, if changed at all, it should revert 
to. establishments which had reached their pe- 
riod and expired. 4 

“Tn 1795, without any pacific proposition 
from France, when the government of France 
was not a month old, at a time when the alarm 
was at its height in England, and the probable 
contagion of French principles, by the inter- 
course of peace, was not only the favourite theme 
of ministers, but made the foundation of a sys- 
tem by which some of our most essential liber- 
ties were abridged—even these ministers invi- 
ted the infant, Democratic, Jacobin, regicide 
republic of France to propose a peace. On 
what principle, then, could peace now be re- 
fused, when the danger was so much diminished, 
because the resistless fury of that popular spirit 
which had been the uniform. topic of declama- 
tion had not only subsided, from time and’ ex- 
pansion, but was curbed, or rather extinguished, 
by the forms of the new government which in- 
vited us to peace? If Bonaparte found that 
his interests were served by an arrangement 
with England, the same interests would lead 
him to continue it. Surrounded with perils, at 
the head of an untried government, menaced by 
a great confederacy, of which England was the 
head, compelled to press heavily upon the re- 
sources of an exhausted people, it was not less 
his interest to propose than it was ours to ac- 
cept peace. E 

“It is impossible to look, without the most 
pitter regret, on the enormities which France 
has committed. In some of the worst of them, 
however, the allies have joined her. Did not 
Austria receive Venice from Bonaparte? and 
is not the receiver as’ bad as the thief? Has 
not Russia attacked France? Did not the em- 
peror and the King of Prussia subscribe a dec- 
Jaration at Pilnitz which amounted to a hostile 
aggression? Did they not make a public decla- 
ration, that they were to employ their forces, in 
conjunction with the other kings of Europe, ‘to 
put the King of France in a situation to estab- 
lish, in perfect liberty, the foundation of a mo- 
narchical government, equally agreeable to the 
rights of sovereigns .and the welfare of the 
French?’ and, whenever the other princes 
should co-operate with them, did they not ‘then; 
and in that case, declare their determination to 
act promptly, and by mutual consent to obtain 
the end proposed by all of them?’ Can gentle- 
men lay their hands on their hearts, and not 
admit that the fair construction of this is, that 
whenever the other powers should concur, they 
would attack France, then at peace with them, 
and occupied only in domestic and internal reg- 
ulations ? . 

“ The decree of the 19th of November, 1792, 
is alleged as a clear act of aggression, not only 
against England, but all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. Much weight should not be attached to 
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that silly document, and it has been sufficiently 
explained by M. Chauvelin, when he declared 


that it never was meant to proclaim the favour 


of France for insurrection, but that it applied to 
those people only who,-after having acquired 
their liberty by conquest, should demand the 
assistance of the Republic.. Should not a mag- 
nanimous nation have been satisfied with this 
explanation; and where will be the end of 


‘wars, if idle and intemperate expressions are 


to be made the groundwork of bitter and never- 
ending hostilities ? Se 
“Where is the war, pregnant with so many 
horrors, next to be, carried? ~ Where is it to 
stop? Not till you establish the house of Bour-' 
bon !—and this you cherish the hope of doing, 
because you have had a successful campaign. 
But is the situation of the allies, with all they 
have gained, to be compared with what it was 
after Valenciennes was taken? One campaign 
is successful \to you; another may. be so. to 
them; and in this way, animated by the vin- 
dictive passions of revenge, hatred, rancour, 
which are infinitely more flagitious than those 


‘of ambition and the thirst of power, you may 


go on forever, as, With such black incentives, 
no end can be foreseen to human misery. And 
all this’ without an intelligible motive, merely 
that-you may gain a better peace a year or two 
hence. Is, then, peace so dangerous a state, war 
so enviable, that the latter is to.be chosen as,a 


state of probation, the former shunned as a 


positive evil ?”’* 

On the,other hand, it was contended by Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Pitt, “That the 4.4 of mr. Pitt 
same necessity which existed for and the govern- 
the commencement and prosecu- ment for refu- 
tion, still called for perseverance 5 ‘ treat. 
in the war., The same proneness to aggression, 
the same disregard to justice, still actuated the 
conduct of the men who rule in France. Peace 
with a nation by whom war was made against 
all order, religion, and morality, would rather 
be a cessation of resistance to wrong than a 
suspension of arms in the nature of an ordinary 
warfare. To negotiate with established gov- 
ernments was formerly not merely easy, but in 
most circumstances safe; but to negotiate with 
the government of France now would be to in- 
cur all the risks of an uncertain truce, with- 
out attaining the benefits even of a temporary 
peace. France still retains the sentiments,.and 
1s constant to the views which characterized 
the dawn of her Revolution. She was innova- 
ting, ‘she iS so still; she was Jacobin, she is so 
still; she declared war against all kings, and 
she continues to this hour to seek their destruc- 
tion. Even the distant Republic of America 
could not escape that ravaging power, and next 
to a state of active and inveterate war were 
the relations of those two commonwealths for 
a long time. The Republic, indeed, has fre- 
quently published her disinclination to conquest ; 
but has she followed up that declaration by any 
acts indicating a similar disposition? Have we 
not seen her armies march to the Rhine, seize 
the Netherlands,-and annex them to her do- 
minions? Haye we not witnessed her progress 
in Italy? Are not the wrongs of Switzerland 
recent and marked? Even into Asia she has 
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carried her lust for dominion, severed from the 
Porte, during a period of profound peace, a vast 
portion of.its empire, and stimulated ‘ Citizen 
Tippoo’ to engage in that contest which ulti- 
mately proved his ruin. 

“The Republic has proclaimed her respect 
for the independence of all governments. How 
_ have her actions corresponded with this profes- 

sion? Did not Jacobin France attempt the over- 
throw of every government? Did she not, when- 
ever it suited her purpose, arm the governors 
against the governed, or the governed against 
the governors? How completely has she suc- 
ceeded, during a period of profound peace, which 
had been unbroken for centuries, in convulsing 
the population, and so subduing the independ- 
ence of Switzerland! In Italy, the whole fabric of 
civil society has been changed, and the independ- 
ence of every government violated. The Neth- 
erlands, too, exhibit to mankind monuments of 
the awful veneration with which the Republic 
has regarded the independence of other states. 
The memorable decree of November, 1792, has 
mot slept a dead letter in their statute book. 
No, it has ever since been the active, energetic 
principle of their whole conduct, and every na- 
tion is interested in the extinction of that prin- 
ciple forever. 

“Every power with whom the Republic has 
treated, whether for the purpose of armistice or 
peace, could furnish melancholy instances of 
the perfidy of France, and of the ambition, in- 
justice, and cruelty of her rulers. Switzerland 
concluded a truce with the Republic ; her rulers 
ammediately excited insurrections among her 
cantons, overthrew her institutions, seized her 
fortresses, robbed her treasures, the accumula- 
tion of ages, and, to give permanence to her 
usurpations, imposed on her a government new 
alike in form and substance. The Grand-duke 
of Tuscany was among the earliest sufferers by 
a treaty of peace with the Republic. In every- 
thing he strove to conform to the views of 
France; her rulers repeated to him her assu- 
rances of attachment and disinclination to con- 
‘quest; but at the very time that the honour of 
the Republic was pledged for the security of his 
states, he saw the troops of his ally enter his 
capital, and he himself was deposed, and a de- 
mocracy given to the Florentines.. The King 
of Sardinia opened the gates of his capital to the 
Republican arms, and, confiding in the integrity 
vof the French government, expected to be se- 
‘cured in his dominions by the treaty which 
guaranteed his title and his rights, and commu- 
micated to France equal advantages. He was, 
however, in a state of peace, invaded in his do- 
minions, forced to fly to his insular possessions, 
‘and Turin treacherously taken possession of by 
ithe Republican troops. The change in the pa- 
gal government was another part of the same 
_ system. It was planned by Joseph Bonaparte 
in his palace. He excited the populace to an 
_ insurrection, and effected the revolution in the 
‘capital at the head of the Roman mob. To 
Venice their conduct was still more atrocious. 
After concluding an armistice with the Arch- 
duke Charles, Bonaparte declared that he took 
the Venitians under his protection, and over- 
‘turned the old government by the movements 
excited among the people; but no sooner was 
ithe national independence in this way destroy- 
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ed, than he sold them to the very imperial gov- 
ernment against whose alleged oppression he 
had prompted them to take up arms. Genoa 
received the French as friends; and the debt 
of gratitude was repaid by the government be- 
ing revolutionized, and, under the authority of 
a mock constitution, the people plundered, and 
the public independence subverted. 

“It is in vain to allege that these atrocities 
are the work of former governments, and that 
Bonaparte had no hand in them. The worst ot 
these acts of perfidy have been perpetrated by 
himself. Ifa treaty was concluded and broken 
with Sardinia, it was concluded and broken by 
Bonaparte. If peace was entered into and vio- 
lated with Tuscany, it was entered into and vi- 
olated. by Bonaparte. If Venice was first se- 
duced into revolutionary revolt, and then be- 
trayed and sold to Austria, it was by Bonaparte 
that the treachery was consummated. If the 
papal government was first terrified into sub- 
mission, and then overturned by rebellion, it 
was Bonaparte who accomplished the work. 
If Genoa was convulsed in a state of profound 
peace, and then sacrificed, it was by Bonaparte 
that the perfidious invasion was committed. If 
Switzerland was first seduced into revolution, 
and then invaded and plundered, it was by the 
deceitful promises and arts of Bonaparte that 
the train was laid. Even the affiliated repub- 
lics and his own country have not escaped the 
same perfidious ability. The Constitution which 
he forced on his countrymen, at the cannon’s 
mouth, on the 13th Vendémiaire, he delivered up 
to the bayonets of Augereau on the 18th Fruc- 
tidor, and overturned with his grenadiers on 
the 18th Brumaire. The Constitution of the 
Cisalpine Republic, which he himself had es- 
tablished, was overthrown by his lieutenant 
Berthier. He gained possession of Malta by 
deceitful promises, and immediately handed it 
over to the Republic. He declared to the Porte 
that he had no intention to take possession of 
Egypt, and yet he avowed to his army that he 
conquered it for France, and instantly roused 
the Copts into rebellion against the Mamelukes. 
He declared to the Mussulmans that he was a 
believer in Mohammed,* thus demonstrating 
that, even on the most sacred subjects, truth. 
was set at naught when any object was to be 
gained by its violation. Nay, he has, in his 
official instructions, openly avowed this sys- 
tem; for in his instructions to Kieber he de- 
clares, ‘You may sign a treaty to evacuate 
Egypt, but do not execute the articles, and you 
may find a plausible excuse for the delay in the 
observation that they must be sent home to be 
submitted to the Directory.’ What reliance 
can be placed on a power which thus uniformly — 
makes peace or truce a stepping-stone to far- 
ther aggressions, and systematically uses per- 
fidy as an allowable weapon for circumventing 
its enemios? And what is especially worthy 
of observation, this system is not that of any 
one man; it has been the principle of all the 
statesmen, without exception, who have gov- 
erned France during the Revolution; a clear 

* This was strictly true. “They will say I ama papist,” 
said Napoleon. ‘Iam nosuch thing. I was a Mohamme- 
dan in Egypt. Iwould become a Catholic here for the good 
of the people. I am no believer in any particular religion ; 


but as to the idea of a God, look up to the heavens, and say 
who made that ?”—See THIEBAUDEAU Sur le Consulat 153. 
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proof that it arises from the force of the circum- 
stances in which they are placed, and the ruin- 
ous ascendence of irreligious principles in the 
people; and that the intentions of the present 
ruler of the country, even if they were widely 
different from what they are, could afford no 
sort of security against its continuance. 

“France would now derive great advantages 
from a general peace. Her commerce would 
revive, her seamen be renewed, her sailors ac- 
quire experience ; and the power which hitherto 
has been so victorious at land, would speedily 
become formidable on another element. What 
benefit could it bring to Great Britain? Are 
our harbours blockaded, our commerce inter- 
rupted, our dockyards empty? Have we not, 
on the contrary, acquired an irresistible prepon- 
derance on the seas during the war, and is not 
the trade of the world rapidly passing into the 
hands of our merchants? Bonaparte would ac- 
quire immense popularity by being the means 
of bringing about an accommodation with this 
country ; if we wish to establish his power, and 
permanently enlist the energy of the Revolution 
‘under the banners of a military chieftain, we 
have only to fall into the snare which he has 
so artfully prepared. In turbulent republics, it 
has ever been an axiom to maintain internal 
tranquillity by external action ; it was on that 
principle that the war was commenced by Bris- 
sot and continued by Robespierre, and it is not 
likely to be forgotten by the military chief who 
_ has now succeeded to the helm of affairs. 

“Tt is in vain to pretend that either the al- 
lied powers or Great Britain were the aggress- 
ors in the terrible war which has so long des- 
olated Europe. In investigating this subject, 
the most scrupulous attention to dates is requi- 
site. The attack upon the Papal States, by the 
seizure of Avignon, in August, 1791, was at- 
tended by a series of the most sanguinary ex- 
cesses which disgraced the Revolution; and 
this was followed, in the same year, by an ag- 
gression against the whole empire, by the seiz- 
ure of Porentrui, part of the dominions of the 
Bishop of Bale. In April, 1792, the French 
government declared war against Austria; and 
in September of the same year, without any 
declaration of war, or any cause of hostility, 
and in direct violation of their promises to ab- 
stain from conquest, they seized Savoy and 
Nice, upon the pretence that Nature had des- 
tined them to form a part of France. The as- 
sertion that this war was rendered necessary 
by the threatening alliance formed at Pilnitz, is 
equally devoid of foundation ; that celebrated 
declaration referra only to the state of impris- 
onment in wich Louis XVI. was kept, and its 
immediate object was to effect his deliverance, 
if a concert among the European powers could 
be brought about for that purpose, leaving the 
internal state of France to be decided by the 
king when restored to his liberty, with the free 
consent of the states of the kingdom, without 
one word relative to its dismemberment. This 
was fully admitted in the official correspondence 
which took place between this country and Aus- 
tria; and as long as M. Delessart was minister 
of foreign affairs in France, there was a great 
probability that the differences would be termi- 
nated amicably; but the war-party excited a 
tumult in order to dispossess him, as they con- 
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sidered, in Brissot’s words, that ‘war was ne- 
cessary to consolidate the Revolution.’ Upon 
the King of France’s acceptance of the Consti- 
tution, the emperor notified to all the courts of 
Europe that he considered it as his proper act, 
and thetsy the convention of Pilnitz fell to the 
ground ; and the event soon proved the sincer- 
ity of that declaration ; for when war was de- 
clared by the French in 1792, the Austrian Neth- 
erlands were almost destitute of troops, and 
soon fell a prey to the Republicans. 

“ Great Britain at this time, and for long af 
ter, entertained no hostile designs towards 
France. So far from it, on the 29th of Decem- 
ber, 1792, only a month before the commence- 
ment of hostilities, a note was sent by Lord 
Grenville to the British ambassador at St. Pe- 
tersburg, imparting to Russia the principles on 
which we acted, and the terms on which we 
were willing to mediate for peace, which were, 
‘the withdrawing the French arms within the 
limits of their territory, the abandoning their 
conquests, the rescinding any acts injurious to 
the sovereignty or rights of other nations, and 
the giving, in some unequivocal manner, 2 
pledge of their intention no longer to foment 
troubles or excite disturbances against other 
governments. _ In return for these stipulations, 
the different powers of Europe might engage 
to abandon all measures or views of hostility 
against France, or interference in its internal 
affairs.’ Such were the principles on which we 
acted ; and what, then, brought on the war with 
this country? The insane decrees of the 19th 
of November and the 15th of December, 1792, 
which amounted to a declaration of war against 
all governments, and the attack on our allies 
the Dutch, and the opening of the Scheldt, in 
open prosecution of the new code of public law 
then promulgated by the Republic. 

““The fundamental principle of the Revolu- 
tionary party in France always has been an in- 
satiable love of aggrandizement, an implacable 
spirit of destruction against all the civil and re- 
ligious institutions of every other country. Its 
uniform mode of proceeding was to bribe the 
poor against the rich, by proposing to transfer 
into new hands, on the delusive notion of equal- 
ity, and in breach of every principle of justice, 
the whole property of the country; the practi- 
cal application of this principle was to devote 
the whole of that property to indiscriminate 
plunder, and make it the foundation of a revo- 
lutionary system of finance, productive in pro- 
portion to the misery and desolation which it 
created. It has been accompanied by an un- 
wearied spirit of proselytism, diffusing itself 
over all the nations of the earth; a spirit which 
can apply itself to all circumstances and alk 
situations ; hold out a promise of redress equal- 
ly to all nations ; which enables the teachers 
of French liberty to recommend themselves to 
those who live under the feudal code of the 
German Empire, the various states of Italy, the 
old Republicans of Holland, the new Republicans _ 
of America, the Protestants of Switzerland, the wag 
Catholics of Ireland, the Mussulmans of Turkey, 
and the Hindoos of India; the natives of Eng- 
land, enjoying the perfection of practical free- 
dom, and the Copts of Egypt, groaning under 
the last severity of Asiatic bondage. The last 
and distinguishing feature is a perfidy which 
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nothing can bind; which no ties of treaty, no 
sense of the principles generally received among 
nations, no obligation, human or divine, can re- 
strain. Thus qualified, thus armed for destruc- 
tion, the genius of the French Revolution 
marched forth the terror and dismay of the 
world. Every nation has in its turn been the 
witness, many have been the victims, of its 
principles ; and it is left now for us to decide 
whether we will compromise with such a dan- 
ger while we have yet resources to supply the 
sinews of war, while the heart and spirit of the 
country is yet unbroken, and while we have the 
means of calling forth and supporting a power- 
ful co-operation in Europe. Cur igitur pacem 
nolo—quia infida est, quia periculosa, quia esse 
non potest ?’*+ 

The house, upon a division, supported the 
Feb. 3, 1800, Measures of administration by a ma- 

sey * jority of two hundred and sixty-five 

to sixty-four. 
In judging of this decision of the British gov- 
Reflections ©Tnment, which formed the true com- 
on this de- Mencement of the second period of 
cision of the war, that in which it was waged 
Parliament. with Napoleon, it is of importance to 
recollect the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the nature of the government which 
he had assumed. France had not ceased to be 
revolutionary, but its energies were now, under 
a skilful and enterprising chief, turned to mili- 
tary objects. He was still, however, borne for- 
ward upon the movement, and the moment he 
attempted to stop, he would have been crushed 
by its wheels. No one was more aware of this 
than the First Consul. ‘The French govern- 
ment,’’ said Napoleon in 1800, ‘‘has no resem- 
blance to those which surround it. Hated by 
all its neighbours, obliged to restrain many dif- 
ferent classes of malecontents within its bosom, 
it stands in need of action, of éclat, and, by con- 
sequence, of war, to maintain an imposing atti- 
tude against so many enemies.” ‘‘ Your gov- 
ernment,’ replied Thibaudeau, “has no resem- 
blance to one newly established. It assumed 
the toga virilis at Marengo; and, sustained by 
a powerful head, and the arms of thirty millions 
of inhabitants, its place is already sufficiently 
prominent among the European powers.’’ ‘Do 
you really think that sufficient ?” replied Napo- 
leon; “‘2¢ must be first of all, or it will perish.” 
“And to obtain such a result, you see no other 
method than war?’ ‘None other, citizen.’’t 
‘His fixed opinion from the commencement,” 
says Bourrienne, “was, that if stationary, he 
would fall; that he was sustained only by con- 
tinually advancing, and that it was not sufficient 
to advance, but he must advance rapidly and ir- 
resistibly.”?> ‘‘My power,” said he, “depends 
on my glory, and my glory on the victories 
which I gain. My power would instantly fall 
_if it were not constantly based on fresh. glory 
andvictories. Conquest made me what I am: 
- conquest alone can maintain me in it. A gov- 
ernment newly established has need to dazzle 

and astonish ; when its éclat ceases, it perishes. 


* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1206, 1349. 

+ It is impossible, in this abstract, to give any idea of the 
splendid and luminous speeches made on this memorable oc- 
casion in the British Parliament. They are reported at 
large in Hansard, and throw more light on the motives and 
objects of the war than any other documents in existence. 

+ Thibaudeau, Consulat, 398, 
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It is in vain to expect repose from a man who 
is the concentration of movement.”* 

Such were Napoleon’s views ; and that they - 
were perfectly just, with reference to his own 
situation, is evident from the consideration that 
a revolutionary power, whether in civil or mili- 
tary affairs, has never yet maintained its as- 
cendency in any other way. But these being 
his principles, and the independence of England 
forming the great stumbling-block in his way, 
it is evident that no permanent peace with him 
was practicable; that every accommodation 
could have been only a truce; and that it never 
would be proposed, unless in circumstances 
when it was for his interest to gain a short 
breathing-time for fresh projects of ambition.t+ 
The event completely proved the justice of 
these views, and forms the best commentary on 
the prophetic wisdom of Mr. Pitt. Every suc- 
cessive peace on the Continent only paved the 
way for fresh aggressions; and at length he 
was precipitated upon the snows of Russia by 
the same invincible necessity of dazzling his 
subjects by the lustre of additional victories, 
which was felt in the commencement of his ¢a- 
reer. ‘His power, without and within,” says 
Marshal St. Cyr, ‘“‘was founded solely on the 
éclat of his victories. By intrusting himself 
without reserve to fortune, he imposed upon 
himself the necessity of following it to the ut- 
most verge whither it would lead him. Un- 
heard-of success had attended. enterprises, the 
temerity of which was continually increasing ; 
but thence arose a necessity to keep forever 
awake the terror and admiration of Europe, by 
new enterprises and more dazzling triumphs. 
The more colossal his power became, the more 
immeasurable his projects required to be, in or- 
der that their unexpected success should keep 
up the same stupor in the minds of the vulgar. 
Admiration, enthusiasm, ambition, the emo- 
tions on which his dominion was founded, are 
not durable in their nature ; they must be in- 
cessantly fed with fresh stimulants ; and, to ef- 
fect that, extraordinary efforts are requisite. 
These principles were well known to Napoleon ; 
and hence it is that he so often did evil, albeit 
knowing better than any one that it was evil, 
overruled by a superior power, from which he 
felt it was impossible to escape. The rapid 
movement which he imprinted on the affairs of 
Europe was of a kind which could not be arrest- 
ed; a single retrograde step, a policy which in- 
dicated a stationary condition, would have been 
the signal of his fall. Far, therefore, from 
making it subject of reproach to Napoleon 
that he conceived an enterprise so gigantic as 


* Bour., iii., 214. . F 
t This, accordingly, was openly avowed by Napoleon him- 
self. ‘ England,” said he, in January, 1800, “must be 
overturned. As long as my voice has any influence, it will 
never enjoy any respite. Yes! yes! war to the death with 
England forever—ay, till its destruction.’ * He admits, in 
his own memoirs, that when he made these proposals to 
Mr. Pitt, he had no serious intention of concluding peace. 
‘J had then,” said he, ‘need of war; a treaty of peace 
which would have derogated from that of Campo Form:o, 
and annulled the creations of Italy, would have withered 
every imagination. Mr. Pitt’s answer, accordingly, was im- 
patiently expected. When it arrived, tt filled me with a se- 
cret satisfaction. His answer could not have been more fa- 
vourable. From that moment I foresaw that, with such im- 
assioned antagonists, I would have no difficulty in reaching 
the highest destinies.”—Nap. in MonTu., i., 33, 34. 


* D’Abr,, ii,, 179, 180, 
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the Russian expedition, he is rather to be pitied 
for being placed in a situation where he was 
overruled by necessity ; and this furnishes the 
true answer to those who would ascribe to 
chance, the rigour of the elements, or an excess 
of temerity, what was, in truth, but the inevita- 
ble consequence of the false position in which, 
for fifteen years, France had been placed.’’* It 
is this law of the moral world which rendered 
durable peace with that country, when headed 
by a revolutionary power, impossible; and which 
was ultimately destined to inflict an awful ret- 
ribution on its guilt and its ambition. 
Experience, therefore, has now proved that 
Mr. Pitt’s view of the character of the Revolu- 
tionary war was well founded; and that the 
seizure of the consular throne by Napoleon only 
gave a new and more dangerous direction to 
that restless and insatiable spirit which had 
arisen from the convulsions which the Revolu- 
tion had produced. Justice requires that it 
should be declared that, in espousing the cause 
of the enemy on this occasion, and uniformly 
palliating the crimes of the popular party in that 
country, the English opposition were led, by the 
spirit of party, to forget equally the duties of 
patriotism and the dictates of reason. No hesi- 
tation need be felt by an English writer in ex- 
pressing this opinion, because the ablest of the 
liberal party in France themselves admit that 
their partisans in this country fell into this er- 
roneous error. ‘ Nothing,” says Madame de 
Stael, “was more contrary to Bonaparte’s na- 
ture, or his interest, than to have made peace 
in 1800. He could only live in agitation; and 
if anything could plead his apology with those 
who reflect on the influence of external circum- 
stances on the human mind, it is, that he could 
only breathe freely in a volcanic atmosphere. 
It was absolutely necessary for him to present, 
every three months, a new object of ambition 
to the French, in order to supply, by the gran- 
deur and variety of external events, the vacuum 
occasioned by the removal of all objects of do- 
mestic interest. At that epoch, unhappily for 
the spirit of freedom in England, the English 
Opposition, with Mr. Fox at their head, took an 
entirely false view of Napoleon ; and thence it 
was that that party, previously so estimable, 
lost its ascendant in the nation. It was already 
too much to have defended France under the 
Reign of Terror; but it was, if possible, a still 
greater fault to have considered Bonaparte as 
identified with the principles of freedom, when, 
in truth, he was their deadliest enemy.’’+ ‘‘ The 
. eloquent declarations of Mr. Fox,” says General 
Mathieu Dumas, “ cannot invalidate the facts 
brought forward by Mr. Pitt and Lord Grenville 
as to the origin of the war. The Girondists 
alone were the cause of its commencement. 
The names of those impostors who, to overturn 
the monarchical throne of France, prevailed on 
the king to declare that fatal war, should be 
consigned to an execrable celebrity : they alone 
brought down on Europe and their country a 
deluge of calamities.”’t 
War being thus resolved on, the most vigor- 
The Parlia. OUS Measures were taken, both by 
ment resolve Parliament and the executive, to 
on war. meet the dangers with which it 
* St. Cyr, Hist. Mil., iii., 3, 4 
+ Mad. de Staél, Rév. Frang., ii., 268, 270. 
$+ Dun,, iv., 308, 312. 
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might be attended. Parliament voted the sum 
of £500,000 to the crown, for the purpose of 
immediately aiding Austria in the armaments 
which she had in contemplation, and Mr. Pitt 
stated that a loan of £2,500,000 to the emperor 
would be advanced.* The budget brought for- 
ward by the chancellor of the exchequer exhibit- 
ed a most flattering picture of the public credit, 
and proved that, notwithstanding the immense 
expenditure of the eight. preceding campaigns, 
the national resources were still unimpaired.t 
The extraordinary fact which he mentioned, 
that in the eighth year of the war a loan of 
eighteen millions and a half had been obtained. 
at the rate of four and three fourths per cent., 
preved the enduring credit of the government, 
and the almost boundless extent of the wealth 
of England; but both that great supplies voted 
fancier and the British public, by the British 
misled by the fallacious brilliancy Parliament. 
of present appearances, overlooked the grievous 
burden which the contraction of debt in the 
three per cents, in other words, the imposition 
of a burden of £100 for every £60 advanced, 
was ultimately to produce upon the national re- 
sources. ‘ 

The land-forces of Great Britain in this year 
amounted to 168,000 men, exclu- 
sive of 80,000 militia, and for the 
service of the fleet 120,000 seamen 
and marines were voted. The ships in com- 
mission were no less than 510, including 124 
of the line. From a table laid before Parlia- 
ment in this year, it appeared that the whole 


Land and sea 
forces voted. 


* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1439. 
+ The budget stood thus : 
Receipt— Ways and Means. 
Land and Malt Tax...cscssveccncsssvseveesess £2,750,000 


DLotterysiniae sidleigian sicleiole!sias olafalelehainels! «1 <6Vaiellajei siete 200,000 
Duties on Exports and Imports....+..++++++es+ 1,250,000 
Income Tax. ...ee-s--seecesees pewniaie'e seeeeee »300,000 
Surplus of Consolidated Fund..-.+....+e+++++++ 5,512,000 
Loan by Exchequer Bills.....- ecececeseseesses 3,000, 
Lent by Bank without interest ........+-++++++ 3,000,000 
Loan for Great Britain.....cccecceacsesesees ++ 18,500,000 
£39,512,000 
Expenditure. 
 daloe - £12,619,000 
++ 11,370,000 
sc ead ciaiste 50,000 
Interest on Exchequer Bills.......- e+e Bonoon tee 816,000 
Deficiencies of year 1799.....--+seeesereee 440,000 
Deficiency of Malt Tax and Land do........... 350,000 
Exchequer Bills.......- Winp'etulelti'c.s'se Sioa sia.stne + 2,500,000 
Dot for 1708.26 tect eee sete Sones e cate ee sn OOD 
Vote of Credit... .----.seeeerereeeeeseeeeesees 3,000,000 
Subsidies to Germans and Russians............ 3,000,000 
Annual Grant for National Debt --........ ask 200,000 
Unforeseen Emergencies...++++++++eeeeeeeeees 1,800,000 
£37,920,000 
To provide for the interest of this 
loan, amounting in all to £21,500,000, 
Mr. Pitt laid on some trifling taxes on 
spirits and tea, amounting in all to 
£350,000, the interest on the bulk of 
the debt being laid as a charge on the 
income tax. |The interest paid on the 
loan was only 4% per cent.: a fact 
which he justly stated as extraordi- 
nary in the eighth year of the war. 
The interest on the public debt at this 
time was £19,700,000, and on Exche- 
quer Bills, &c., £1,983,000, in all . .£21,683,000 
Civil List...-..2 Sos ee 6.05505 898,000 
Civil Expenses........+- eeesses 647,000 
Charges of Management-------- 1,779,000 
Other charges on Consolidated 
Bund ass lccviisieaaesteisiesinie + 239,000 
—— 25,246,000 
Total National Expenditure in 1800.:.....£63,166,000 
—See Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1515, and Ann Reg., App. to 


1800.] ; 


troops, exclusive of militia, which had been 
raised for the service of the state during the 
eight years from 1792 to 1800, had been only 
208,000, a force not greater than might have 
been easily levied in a single year, out of a 
population then amounting to nearly sixteen 
millions in the three kingdoms, and which, if 
ably conducted, and thrown into the scale when 
nearly balanced between France and Austria, 
would unquestionably have terminated the war, 
at the latest, in two campaigns.*+ 
Several domestic measures of great impor- 
Mr. Dundas’s L22C& took place in this session of 
India budget, Parliament. The bank charter was 
renewed for twenty-one years, there 
being twelve years of the old charter still to 
run ; in consideration of the advantages of 
which, the directors agreed to give the public a 
loan of £3,000,000 for six years without inter- 
est; the suspension of the Habeas Corpus act 
was continued by a great majority in both 
houses of Parliament, and Mr. Dundas brought 
forward a full account of the affairs of India.t 
The union of Ireland with Great Britain was, 
after a stormy debate in both houses of Parlia- 
ment in Dublin, carried by a large majority, 
chiefly through the powerful abilities, cool cour- 
age, and vigorous efforts of Lord CasTLEREAGH, 
who then gave the first specimen of that in- 
domitable firmness and steady perseverance 
which were afterward destined, on a greater 
stage, to lead the coalition against France to a 
glorious issue in the campaign of 1814. This 
great measure, however, was not carried with- 
out the most violent opposition, both in the 
Trish Peers and Commons, and it left the seeds 
of an animosity between the two islands which, 
fostered by religious rancour and Democratic 
passict, produced melancholy effects in after 


» James, ii., App. No. 8. Ann. Reg., 1800, 160; and 144, 
App. to Chron. 

+ The number of troops raised yearly from the com- 
mencement of the war for the regular army was as follows— 
a woful picture of the ignorance which then prevailed as to 
the means of combating 2 revolutionary power: 


1798:=-+- 17,038 | 1797 .... 16,096 
1794 .... 38,561 T798 is. 21,457, 
1795 .-.- 40,460 1799 4... 41,316 
1796 ...- 16,336 1800 .... 17,124 

Total in eight years....-..- 208,388 


Whereas the French, with a population of 28,000,000, 
raised in 1792 700,000, and in 1793, 1,500,000 soldiers. 
‘Prussia, with a population of 7,000,000, raised in 1813 near- 
ly 200,000 men.—See Ann. Reg., 1800, 144, App. to Chroni- 
cle. The population of Great Britain, according to the 
census of 1800, was 10,942,000, that of Ireland probably 
5,000,000. : 

+ From which it appeared that the total revenue in 
1798-$ was £8,610,090, the local charges £7,807,000, and 
the interest of debt and other charges £875,000, leaving a 
deficiency in territorial revenue of £71,000 ; to cover which 
there were the commercial profits, amounting to £630,000, 
leaving a general balance in favour of the company of 
£558,000 yearly. ‘ es 

The revenue and expenditure were thus divided : 

Revenue. Charges. 


Bengal --.+++++ . £6,259,600 £3,952,847 
Madras-.----+-+ 2,004,993 2,857,519 
Bombay --+++++> 3 346,110 996,699 
£8,610,703 £7,807 ,065 
7,807,065 
Surplus «--..-.+-++ +» £803,638 
Interest on debt, war 
¥ ‘ 
Other charges, Sea conte 
Deficiency --.-.----- £71,657 
Commercial profits - - a £629,657 
Deduct territorial loss ..-+ 71,657 
Annual surplus ......++++ £558,000 


—See Parl, Hist., xxxv., 15. 
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times upon the tranquillity and strength of the 
Empire.* 

By the treaty of Union, the peers for the 
Bees inberal Parliament were 
imited, from Ireland, to twenty- 772% **. 
eight temporal and four sunita Beanies 
pect’, Seals elected for life Bl gee vim! of 
y the Irish peerage, the latter by G74? Bntain 
rotation ; the commoners fixed a pene 
one hundred. The churches of England and , 
Ireland were united, and provision made for 
their union, preservation, and the continuance 
of their discipline, doctrine, and worship for- 
ever. Commercial privileges were fairly com- 
municated, the national debt of each was im- 
posed as a burden on its own finances, 
and the general expenditure ordered 
to be defrayed, for twenty years after 
the union, in the proportion of fifteen to Great 
Britain and two for Ireland. The laws and 
courts of both kingdoms were maintained on 
their present footing, subject to such alterations 
as the united Parliament might deem expedient. 
This important step was carried in the British 
House of Commons by a majority of 208 to 26, 
and in the Lords by 75 to seven.t+ 

The debates on this subject in the British 
Parliament, which, although highly 
important in English, are not of suf- 
ficient moment for quotation in Eu- 
ropean history, are chiefly remarka- 
ble for the complete blindness of all 
parties to the real and ultimate consequences 
of the measure which was adopted. Mr. Pitt 
was most desirous to show that the influence 
of the crown would not be unduly augmented 
by the Irish members in the House of Com- 
mons,t while Mr. Grey contended that, “ ulti- 
mately at least, the Irish members will afford a 
certain accession of force to the party of every 
administration, and therefore forty of the most 
decayed boroughs should be struck off before 
the union takes place. He accordingly moved 
that it should be an instruction to the house to 
guard against the increase of the influence of 
the crown in the approaching union.’’§ To us, 
who know that bythe aid of the Irish members, 
and their aid alone, even after the franchise 
had been raised from forty shillings to ten 
pounds by the Duke of Wellington, the great 
Democratic change on the British Constitution 
of 1832 was carried,|| these speculations as to 
the ultimate consequences of the union are sin- 
gular monuments of the difficulty which even 
the greatest intellects experience in prognosti- 
cating the consequences of any considerable 
change in the frame of government. In truth, 
the decisive addition which the Irish members 
furnished to the Democratic party of the Empire 
on the first great crisis which occurred, adds 
another to the numerous examples which his- 
tory affords of the extreme peril of applying to 
one country the institutions or government of 
another, or of supposing that the system of rep- 

* Parl. Hist., xxxiv., 1471; xxxv., 14, 15. Ann. Reg., 
1801, 112, 116. + Parl. Hist., xxxv., 31, 150, 195 


+ Parl. Hist., xxxv., 47. § Ibid., 101. 
|| English and Scotch members for the Reform 


May 24, 1800. 


Its leading 
provisions. 


Views of the 
leaders on both 
sides of Parlia- 
ment on this 
great change. 


Bill on its first division ...+++++ aight Rg aSeis sts's-« 66 
Against it-------+ sia'o a win wal aha cease Enea tet’ of «cu 251—15 
Treland, against it .---++++++e+seeeeeeeree ses 37 
A OES: MERE Toe. > ane mono: SERS 53—16 


Thus it was the admission of the Irish members which 
effected that great alteration in the English Constitution. 
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resentation which the habits of centuries have 
moulded to a conformity with the interests of 
one state, can be adopted without the utmost 
hazard by another in an inferior stage of civili- 
zation, inheriting from its forefathers a more 
ardent temperament, or under the influence of 
more vehement passions. 
Ever since the great financial crisis of 1797, 
_ and the limitation of cash payments 
coer fo bak by the act of that year, followed by 
ish Empire at the issue of two and one pound 
this period. notes by the Bank of England, 
which immediately ensued, the prosperity of 
the British Empire had been steadily and rapid- 
ly increasing. The expenditure of above sixty 
millions a year by government, either in the 
current expenses or the payment of interest on 
debt, and the increase of issues by the bank 
from eleven millions to above fifteen during 
that period,* had produced a most extraordinary 
effect on the national industry. Prices of every 
species of produce had rapidly and steadily risen ; 
that of grain, in 1800, exclusive of the effects 
of the scarcity of that year, was double what it 
had been in 1792, and every other article had 
advanced in a similar proportion.t The con- 
sequence was, that the industrious 
classes were, generally speaking, in 
affluent circumstances ; immense for- 
tunes rewarded the efforts of commercial enter- 
prise; the demand for labour, encouraged by 
the employment of nearly four hundred thou- 
sand soldiers and ‘sailors in the public service, 
was unbounded ; and even the increasing weight 
Yf taxation, and the alarming magnitude of the 
lebt, were but little felt amid the general rise 
»f prices and incomes which resulted from the 
profuse expenditure and lavish issue of paper 


by government.t 
Eee Ms ea ice SA, EN Cs ve EE 


* Bank of England notes in circulation last quarter of 


Vast change 
of prices. 


Five pounds. Two and one pounds, Total. 
L719 ce reece + £10,411,700 £1,230,700 £11,642,400 
..- 10,711,690 1,730,380 12,442,070 
12,335,920 1,671,040 13,006,960 
13,338,670 2,062,300 15,400,970 


See Ann. Reg., 1800, p. 148, App. to Chronicle. 
+ Highest and lowest price of grain in five years, ending 


respectively \ 
1790—from 51s. 11d. to 39s. 2d. 
1795—from 74s. 2d. — 42s. 11d. 
1800—from 113s. 7d.— 50s. 3d. 


See MuNDELL’s Industrial Situation of Great Britain, 53. 

+ According to Mr. Pitt’s statement in 1800, the British 
Statistical €XPorts, imports, shipping, tonnage, and revenue in 
details, | the under-mentioned years, stood as follows : 


Imports. 


On an average of 6 years ending Jan. 5, 1793, £18,685,000 
On an average of 6 years ending Jan. 5, 1801, £25,259,000 
Exports. Sas 
On an average of 6 years ending Jan. 5, 1793, 
Manufactures...... £14,771,000 
Foreign goods...... 5,468,000 
; £20,239,000 
Onan average of 6 years ending Jan. 5, 1801, 
Manufactures...... £20,085,000 
Foreign goods...... \ 12,867,000 
ee 2£32,952,000 
Shipping, $c. 
ew Ships. Tonnage. Seamen. 
Shipping in 1788...... 13,827 1,363,000 107,925 
1792S cavele 16,079 1,540,145 118,286 
1800......18,877 1,905,438 143,661 


Permanent tazes, exclusive of war taxes: 
Year ending 5th Jan., 1793 £14,284,000 
0. 


D do. ” 1794.. 13,941,000 
Do. dons .-1705% 13,858,000 
Do. do. 1796. 13,557,000 
Do. doy, . 1797. vesseee 14/292/000 
Do. do, | ©1798... craeceremem als 32/000 
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One class only, that of annuitants, and all 
others depending on a fixed income, paq harvest of 
underwent, during those years, @ 1799 and con- 
progressive decline of comfort, sequent scarci- 
which was increased, in many ca- ‘Y ™ 1800 
ses, to the most poignant distress by the high 
prices and severe scarcity which followed the 
disastrous harvest of 1799. The attention of 
Parliament was early directed to the means of 
alleviating the famine of that year. Six re- 
ports were made by the Commons and two by 
the Lords on the dearth of provisions, but the 
government, although severely pressed by the 
public suffering, steadily resisted all those harsh 
or violent measures which procure a present 
relief at the expense of future confidence in the 
cultivators. An act was passed to lower the 
quality of all the bread baked in the kingdom ; 
the importation of rice and Maize Goat efforts of 
encouraged by liberal bounties; government to 
distillation from grain stopped, and relieve it, and 
by these and other means an ad- neble patience 

eae of the people, 
ditional supply, to the enormous 
amount of 2,500,000 quarters, was procured for 
the use of the inhabitants.* By these generous 
and patriotic efforts, joined to the admirable 
patience and forbearance of the people, this try- 
ing crisis was surmounted without any of those 
convulsions which might have been anticipated 
from so severe a calamity during a period of 
almost universal war; and, in the latter part of 
the year, England, so far from being over- 
whelmed by its reverses, was enabled to pre- . 
sent an undaunted front to the hostility of com- 
bined Europe. 


Depry by the secession of Russia of the 
power from whom they had derived 

such efficacious assistance in the Poa 
preceding campaign, Austria and Austriaforthe 
England made the utmost efforts to Prosecution of 
prosecute the war with vigour, By ibe 
their united influence, the German Empire was 
prevailed upon to sign a treaty, binding the 
states who composed it to furnish a contingent 
of three hundred thousand men for the common 
cause ; but very few of the electors obeyed the 
requisition, and the troops of the Empire were 
of hardly any service in the succeeding cam- 
paign: To stimulate their languid dispositions, 
a vigorous circular was, in the beginning of 
December, sent by the Archduke Dec. 4, 1799. 
Charles to the anterior circles of the “" 
Empire, in which he strenuously urged the for- 
mation of new levies, and pointed out, in ener- 
getic terms, the futility of the idea that any du- 
rable peace was practicable with a country in 


14,275,000 
15,742,000 


L7OTeetee sessevecesse « £23,076,000 
1798... eee 30,175,000 
iho Weaaeaese seseecescee 34,750,000 
1800 oan sstieioeee sess 33,535,000 


See Parl. Hist., xxxv., 1563. 

* The resources obtained in this way are thus detailed in 
the sixth report of the Commons : Quarters, 
Importation of wheat from Jan. 1 to October 1..... 170,000 


Do. of flour from America--.-... seseesveee 580,000 
Do. of flour from Canada .......+......... 30,000 
Do. of rice, equal ....---+ elvine wists ++>+ 630,000 
Stoppage of starch, equal to'-s++s:s+sessereeeesess 40,000 
Do. of distilleries... +++++++e+eeeeseeeseee eee 360,000 
Use of coarse mealiia-siecie once dqctisveriean eines ohn 00 DDD 
Retronchment,,.«««.cbieaswecwesaes resales seed ee sesOOlODO 


2,510,000 


' 
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such a state of revolutionary excitement as 
France, and the vanity of supposing that, by 
concentrating all the powers of government in 
the hands of a victorious chieftain, it was likely 
to be either less formidable or more pacific. 
But, although that great general was indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to put the Imperialists 
on a respectable footing, and make the most 
active preparations for war, he was far from 
feeling any confidence in the issue of the ap- 
proaching contest, now that Russia was with- 
drawn on the one side, and Napuleon was add- 
ed on the other; and he earnestly counselled 
the Austrian cabinet to take advantage of the 
successes of the late campaign, and the recent 
changes of government in. France, by conclu- 
ding peace with the Republic. The cabinet of 
Vienna, however, deemed it inadvisable to stop 
short in the career of success; and not only 
refused to treat with Napoleon, who had pro- 
posed peace on the basis of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, but deprived the archduke, who had so 
candidly stated his. opinion, of the command of 
the army in Germany, and conferred it on Gen- 
eral Kray. Notwithstanding the great abilities 
of the latter general, this change proved ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the imperial fortunes: 
the archduke was adored by the soldiers, and 
his retirement not only shook their confidence 
in themselves, but cooled the ardour of the cir- 
cles in the south of Germany, to whom his 
great achievements in the campaign of 1796 
were still the subject of grateful recollection. 
He retired to his government of Bohemia, from 
whence he had the melancholy prospect. of a 
series of reverses, which possibly his talents 
might have prevented, whereby the monarchy 
was brought to the brink of ruin.* 
By a treaty signed on the 16th of March, 
the Elector of- Bavaria agreed to put 
Maren 16, twelve thousand men in the pay of 
? Great Britain, to be employed in the 
common cause; and by another treaty with the 
Elector of Mentz and the Duke of Wirtemburg, 
y each of these petty states agreed to fur- 
au 30, nish six thousand men, paid by the 
‘same power, for the same purpose. 
These troops, however, could not be organized 
in sufficient time to take a part in the early op- 
erations of the campaign, and they formed at 
best but a poor substitute for the sturdy Rus- 
sian veterans, who were retiring towards the 
northern extremity of Germany, equally exas- 
: perated at their allies and their ene- 
Treaties en- mies. By another and more im- 
this purpose portant treaty, signed at Vienna on 
with Austria the 28th of June, the emperor agreed 
and Bavaria. to yaise his forces, both in Germany 
and Italy, to the greatest possible amount, and 
the two powers bound themselves each not to 
make a separate peace without the consent of the 
other ; in consideration of which, England enga- 
ged not only to advance a subsidy of £2,000,000 
sterling to the imperial treasury, but to augment 
as much as practicable the German and Swiss 
troops in the British pay in the German cam- 
paign.t : 
Justly proud of the glorious successes of the 
preceding campaign, which, in so far as its 


* Dum., iii., 14,16. Jom., xiii., 12, 16. Arch. Ch., ii., 
334, Ann. Reg., 1800, 168. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1800, 240, 243. State Papers. 
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troops were concerned, had been al- 4,7. in 
most uncheckered, and relying with be es of the 
confidence m its superb armies, /™perialists. 

two hundred thousand strong, in Germany and 
Italy, the cabinet of Vienna resolved on contin- 
uing the contest. But the military prepara- 
tions which they made were not commensurate 
to the magnitude of the danger which was to be 
apprehended, since the First Consul was placed 
at the head of the French government. Their 
armies in Germany were raised to ninety-two 
thousand men, exclusive of the Bavarian and 
Wirtemburg contingents; but this vast body 
was scattered over an immense line, from the 
source of the Rhine to the banks of the Maine, 
while the centre, in the valley of the Danube, 
where the decisive blows were to be struck, 
was, so weakened that no respectable force 
could be collected to make head against the 
French invasion. The army under Melas in 
Italy was, by great exertions, augmented to 
ninety-six_ thousand men; the Aulic Council, 
seduced by the recent conquest of that country, 
having fallen into the great mistake of suppo- 
sing that the vital point of the war was to be 
found in the Maritime Alps or on the banks of 
the Var, whereas it lay nearer home, on the 
shores of the Danube and the plains of Bavaria. 
No levies in the interior were made ; few points 
were fortified, the government sharing in the 
common delusion that the strength of France 
was exhausted, and that it would without diffi- 
culty be brought to reasonable terms of accom- 
modation in the ensuing campaign. The fore- 


‘sight of the Archduke Charles alone had sur- 


rounded Ulm with a formidable intrenched: 
camp, which proved of the most essential ser- 
vice after the first disasters of the campaign, 
and retarded for six weeks the tide of Repub- 
lican conquest in the heart of Germany.* 

The republics with which France had en- 
eircled her frontier had either been 
conquered by the allies, or were in 
such a state of exhaustion and suffer- 
ing as to be incapable of rendering 
any effectual aid to the parent state. 
The Dutch groaned in silence under a yoke 
which was every day becoming more oppress- 
ive: the Democratic party looked back with un- 
availing regret to the infatuation with which 
they had thrown themselves into the arms of a 
power which used them only as the instruments 
of its ambition; while the commercial aristoc- 
racy, finding the trade of the United Provinces 
destroyed, abandoned every species of enter- 
prise, and quietly awaited in retirement the re- 
turn of more prosperous days. By a treaty 
concluded on the 5th of January, 1800, Holland 
agreed to pay six millions to France, and ob- 
tained in return only the restitution of the ef- 
fects of the clergy and emigrants who had pos- 
sessions in the United States. So violent was 
the hatred at France among its inhabitants, 
that a loan of a million sterling, which Napo- 
leon endeavoured to negotiate among the capi- 
talists of Amsterdam,.totally failed. Switzer- 
land was in a still more discontented state. 
Without any regard to the rights of the allied 
Republic, Massena had imposed a forced loan 
on Berne, Bale, and Zurich; and as the Swiss 


* Arch. Ch., ii., 334. Dum., iii, 14,16. Jom., xiii., 11, 
12, Nap.,i., 185. 
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magistrates courageously resisted this act of 
oppression, an intrigue was got up by the De- 
mocratic party, and the councils were attempted 
to be dissolved by military force. ‘The conspir- 
acy failed, and Colonel Clavel, who had been 
appointed to execute it, was compelled to take 
refuge in France; but the violent party spirit 
which these proceedings left in Switzerland de- 
prived it of any weight in the approaching con- 
test, and prepared the way for its total subjuga- 
tion by Napoleon.* 

To make head with such feeble auxiliaries 
against the united force of Austria 
and England, with a defeated army, 
an exhausted treasury, and a dis- 
united people, was the difficult task 
which awaited the First Consul; but 
he soon showed that he was equal to the at- 
tempt.. The first step which he took to accom- 
plish the gigantic undertaking was to intro- 
duce some degree of order into the finances, 
which the cupidity and profligacy of the Repub- 
lican government had reduced to the most de- 
plorable state. A deficit of 600,000,000 francs, 
or £24,000,000 sterling, existed in the revenue 
of the preceding year; and recovery of arrears 
had become impossible from the universal pen- 
ury and misery which prevailed. The remnant 
of the public funds, though deprived of two 
thirds of their amount, were still at eight per 
cent., not more than a thirty-eighth part of their 
value in 1789, at the commencement of the 
Revolution. The public treasury was empty ; 
sufficient funds were not to be found in it to fit 
out a courier. Payments of every description 
‘were made in bills or paper securities of some 
sort, which had already largely anticipated all 
the legal receipts of government. ‘The armies 
were supported only by forced requisitions of 
horses, food, and clothing, which had become 
as oppressive as during the Reign of Terror. 
To avoid the forced loans and arbitrary taxa- 
tion of the wealthier classes, expenditure of ev- 
ery sort had altogether ceased among the better 
description of citizens ; and in France, after ten 
years of revolution, the concealment of treasure 
had become as common as in the pachalics of 
_ Turkey. Amid the universal dismay, extor- 
tion, pillage, and corruption were general among 
the servants of government. Places, clothing, 
provisions, stores—everything, in short, was 
sold to satisfy their cupidity ; and while every 
office was openly put up to sale, enormous for- 
tunes were amassed both by the elevated and 
inferior agents of corruption.t 

The establishment of a firm and powerful 
government arrested these disorders, and re-es- 
tablished the finances as if by enchantment. 
The capitalists of Paris, long inaccessible to 
the demands for loans by the Revolutionary’ 
government, came forward with 12,000,000 of 
francs ; the sale of the estates of the house of 
Grange produced 24,000,000 more; national do- 
mains to a great extent found purchasers, from 
the increasing confidence in government; and, 
instead of the forced loans from the opulent 
classes, which had utterly annihilated credit, 
and, by the flagrant injustice with which they 
were levied, recalled the worst days of the 
Reign of Terror, a new tax of twenty-five per 


Measures of 
Napoleon to 
restore pub- 
lic credit in 
France, 


* Jom., xiii., 19, 28. 
F Jom., xiii., 27,29. Bour., iii., 241, Nap., i., 106. 
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cent. on real property, though a burden that 
would be deemed intolerable in any state which 
had tasted of the sweets of real freedom, gave 
general satisfaction, and soon produced a large 
increase to the revenue. At the same time, the 
foundations of a sinking fund and a national 
bank were laid, the public forests put under a 
new and rigorous direction, monthly remittan- 
ces from the collectors of taxes established, 
and the measures commenced which were cal- 
culated to revive public credit after a prostra- 
tion of ten years.*t 

The pacification of La Vendée was the next 
object of the First Consul. The law 
of hostages and the forced requi- 
sitions had revived the civil war in 
that country, and sixty thousand men were in 
the field; but it was a different contest from 
the terrible burst which, seven years before, 
had proved so disastrous to the Republican 
arms. The devastation of the country, and de- 
struction of the population by that. bloody strife,. 
had annihilated the elements of resistance on 
any considerable scale, and mere guerilla bands, 
seldom amounting to two thousand men, trav- 
ersed the fields in different. directions, levying 
contributions, and held together as much by 
the love of pillage as indignation at oppression. 
Through the intervention of Hyde Neuville, an 
able young man of an ardent disposition, who,, 
nevertheless, was not misled by the dictates of 
passion, a negotiation was opened with the 
leaders of the insurgents, and, although they 
paid but little attention to the first proclama- 
tions of Napoleon, yet, being soon convinced, 
by the tenour of his administration, that a more 
equitable system than that of the Revolution 
was about to commence, they gradually listen- 
ed to his proposals. At the same time, the 
approach of formidable forces from all quarters 
convinced them that they had now a more dif- 
ficult antagonist to deal with than the weak, 
though tyrannical Directory. Chatillon and 
D’ Autichamps were the first to give the exam- 
ple of submission, and soon after, Suzanet and 
the Abbé Bernier concluded, at Mount Lucon, 
a treaty highly honourable to them- 
selves for the termination of hostili- 22-17 181- 
ties. The able and heroic Count Louis de 
Frotte was not equally fortunate. He ‘had: 
written a letter to the Republican chief, pro- 
posing a general pacification of the Iniquitots exe. 
Chouans, and was at the place of. cution of Count 
conference, when the negotiation Louis Frotte. 
was protracted beyond the time assigned for 
the acceptance of terms of peace by the 
Royalists. He was then perfidiously seized, 
along with all his followers, on the ground of a 

* Nap., i., 107, 110. Jom., xiii., 28. 

t The injustice committed by these forced loans is one: 
of the most striking instances of the monstrous effects of 
the Democratic ascendency which, by the Revolution of the: 
18th Fructidor, had obtained in France. They were laid 
indiscriminately on all property, movable and immovable, 
and were founded, 1. On the amount of the direct contri- 
bution ; and, 2. On an arbitrary base. Every one who paid 
500 francs was taxed at four tenths of his income; all who 
paid 4000 francs and upward, at its whole amount. The 
arbitrary base was founded on the opinion of a jury, who 
were entitled to tax the relations of emigrants, or any per- 
sons of noble birth, at any sum they chose. The effects of 
So iniquitous a system may be conceived. Property dis- 
appeared, or was concealed as studiously as in the dynasties 
of the East. Every branch of the public revenue was dry- 


ing up from the extinction of credit.—See NaPpoLEon, i 
107, note. Bs 
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letter he had written to an aid-de-camp during 
the negotiation, and brought before a military 
tribunal, by which they were immediately or- 
dered to be executed. They underwent the 
sentence next day, and met death with the 
most heroic courage, standing erect, with their 
eyes unbandaged. One of the aids-de-camp 
was only wounded by the first fire: he coolly 
ordered the men to fire again, and fell pierced 
to the earth. The unhappy aid-de-camp whose 
unfortunate discovery of the letter had occa- 
sioned this catastrophe, was seized with such 
despair that he blew out his brains. This mur- 
der is a lasting stain on Napoleon’s adminis- 
tration. Frotte was not taken in arms, but 
perfidiously seized by a company of Republicans 
when under an escort of the national troops, 
and engaged in a negotiation for a final pacifi- 
cation ; but he was deemed too able to be per- 
mitted to survive, even in that age of returning 
clemency ; and the intercepted letter, though 
imprudent, contained nothing which could war- 
rant the captive’s execution. It must be add- 
ed, however, in justice to Napoleon, that it 
contained expressions extremely hostile to the 
First. Consul, and that, at the earnest solicita- 
tion of his secretary Bourrienne, he had actual- 
ly made out an order for his pardon, which, 
from some delay in the transmission, unfortu- 
nately arrived too late to save the hero’s life. 
About the same time he generously pardoned 
M. Defeu, a brave emigrant officer taken in 
arms against the state, and doomed by the cruel 
laws of the Republic to instant death.* 
Georges, Bourmont, and some others, main- 
tained for a few weeks longer in Brittany a 
gallant resistance; but, finding that the inhabi- 
tants were weary of civil war, and gladly em- 
braced the opportunity of resuming their pacific 
occupations, they at length came into the meas- 
ures of government, and were treated-with equal 
clemency and good faith by the First Consul, to 
whom they ever after yielded a willing and 
useful obedience. In the end of January, Gen- 
eral Brune announced by proclamation that the 
eat S30 1808 pacification of La Vendée was com- 
“7° plete, and on the 23d of the follow- 
ing month a general and unqualified amnesty 
was published. The Vendéan chiefs were re- 
ceived with great distinction by Napoleon at 
Malmaison, and generally promoted to impor- 
tant situations.t The curate Bernier was made 
Bishop of Orleans, and intrusted afterward with 
the delicate task of conducting the negotiation 
concerning the concordat with the papal gov- 
ernment. The rapid and complete pacification 
of La Vendée by Napoleon proves how much 
the long duration of its bloody and disastrous 
war had been owing to the cruelty and oppres- 
sions of the Republican authorities. 4 
The next important step of Napoleon was to 
Napoleon ef. detach Russia completely from the 
fers a recon- alliance with Great Britain : an at 
ciliation with tempt which was much facilitated 
the Emperor by the angry feelings excited in the 
op mind of the Emperor Paul and his 
generals by the disastrous issue of the preceding 
campaign, and the rising jealousy of the mari- 
time power of Great Britain, which had sprung 


* Bour., iv., 8, 10. Beauch., iv., 498, 504. 

+ Nap., i., 129, 133. Jom., xiii., 29, 31. 
21. Ann. Reg., 1800, 166. 
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Northern powers, and in the following 
to the most important results. Aware of the 
favourable turn which affairs in the Baltic had 
recently taken, Napoleon lost no opportunity of 
cultivating a good understanding with the Rus- 
sian emperor, and, by a series of adroit acts 
ot courtesy, succeeded, at length, not only in 
obliterating all feelings of hostility, but estab- 
lishing the most perfect understanding between 
the two cabinets. Napoleon sent back all the 
Russian prisoners in France, seven thousand in 
number, who had been taken at Zurich and in 
Holland, not only without exchange, but equip- 
ped anew in the Russian uniform. This politic 
proceeding was not lost on the Czar, who had 
been already dazzled by the lustre of Napoleon’s 
victories in Italy and Egypt; a contest of civil- 
ities and courtesies ensued, which soon termi- 
nated in the dismissal of Lord Whitworth from 
St. Petersburg, and the arrival of Baron Spring- 
borton, the Russian ambassador, at Paris.* The 
British vessels were soon after laid under em- 
bargo in the Russian harbours, and that angry 
correspondence began, which was shortly ter- 
minated by the array of all the powers of the 
North in open hostility against Great Britain. 
The military measures of Napoleon were 
equally energetic. Upon the refu- yis energetic 
sal of Great Britain to treat, he is- military meas- 
sued one of his heart-stirring proc- ¥es- 
lamations, which were so well calculated ta 
rouse the ardent spirit of the French people, 
He told them that the English minister had re- 
jected his proposals of peace ; that to command 
it he had need of money, of iron, and soldiers, 
and that he swore not to combat but for the hap- 
piness of France and the peace of the world. 
This. animated address, coupled with the magie 
that encircled the name of Napoleon, produced 
an amazing effect. Victory seemed about again ~ 
to attend the Republican standards, under the 
auspices of a leader to whom she had never yet 
proved faithless ; the patriotic ardour of 1793 
was in part revived, with all the addition which 
the national strength had since received from 
the experience of later times. The first class 
of the conscription for the year 1800 was put in 
requisition, without any exemption either from 
rank or fortune: this supply put at the disposal 
of government one hundred and twenty thou- 
sand men. Besides this, a still more efficient 
force for immediate service was formed by 2 
summons of all the veterans who had obtained 
furlough or leave of absence for the eight pre- 
ceding years, and who, unless furnished with a 
valid excuse, were required again to serve: @ 
measure which procured a supply of thirty thou- 
sand experienced soldiers. At the same time, 
the gendarmerie were put on a better footing ; 
and various improvements effected, particularly 
in the artillery department, which greatly aug- 
mented the efficiency of that important arm of 
the public service. Twenty-five thousand horses, 
bought in the interior, were distributed among 
the artillery and cavalry on the frontier, and all 
the stores and equipments of the armies repair- 
ed with a celerity so extraordinary that it would 
have appeared incredible, if long experience had 
not proved that confidence in the vigour and 


up from fortuitous events in the minds of the 
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stability of government operates as rapidly in 
increasing, as the vacillation and insecurity of 
_ Democracy does in withering the national re- 
sources.* 
- Far from experiencing the difficulty which had 
Revival of the been so severely felt by the Direc- 
military spirit tory in retaining the soldiers to their 
in France. colours, the consular government 
was powerfully seconded by the patriotic efforts 
ofall classes. Several brilliant corps of volun- 
teers were formed, and the ranks rapidly filled 
up by veterans hastening to renew their toils 
under a leader to whom fortune had hitherto 
proved so propitious. In consequence, the gov- 
ernment soon found itself at the head of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men to commence 
hostilities in Italy and Germany, while one hun- 
dred thousand conscripts were rapidly learning 
the rudiments of war at the depéts in the in- 
terior, and before six months might be expected 
to join the armies on the frontier.t ' 

But it was not merely in such praiseworthy 
efforts for the security and pacification of France 
that the energies of the First Consul were em- 
ployed. He already meditated the re-establish- 
ment of the monarchy, and early commenced 
that system of misleading the people by false 
epithets, and dazzling them by splendid page- 
ants, which was intended to prepare them for 
the lustre of the throne, and induce them to 
concur in the reconstruction of all the parts of 
the social edifice which it had been the object 
of the Revolution to destroy. 

To accomplish this object, he applied himself 

: to what he was well aware is at all 
foe times, but especially during the de- 
the Revolution- cline of Revolutionary fervour, the 
peek oe of ruling principle of human nature, 

poop’: viz. self-interest. _ All the officers 
of state, all the members of the legislature, were 
endowed with ample salaries ; even the tribu- 
nate, which professed to be the barrier of the 
people against the encroachments of govern- 
ment, received above £50,000 a year among its 
eighty members, being at the rate of nearly £700 
a year to each individual who composed it: a 
very large allowance in a country where the 
highest civil functionaries, the heads of the law 
and Church, received only from £300 to £600 
annually.{ From the very first he commenced 
the demolition of all those ensigns and expres- 
sions which recalled the idea of the liberty and 
equality, from the strife of which his redoubt- 
able power had arisen. The image of the Re- 
public, seated and holding a spear in her hand, 
which was at the top of all the official letters at 
the commencement of the consulship, was sup- 
pressed. Some doubt existed in the first in- 
stance as to which of the consuls should take 
the chair, and Siéyes openly asserted his pre- 


* Dum., iii., 23, 25. Jom., xiii., 33, 35. 
+ Jom., xiii., 35. Dum., iii., 24, 25, 
+ The civil list under the First Consul was fixed at the 


following sums : 
Legislative Body +» 2,400,000 francs. 


Tribunate.. 1,312,000 
Archives..... 75,000 
Three Consuls 1,800,000 
Council of State. 675,000 
Their Secretarie +» 112,500 
Six NMimisters:..:....2. 0% 360,000 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 90,000 


6,824,500 francs, or £275,000. 
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tensions to it, in virtue as well of his seniority 
as his great services in the cause of freedom ; 
but Napoleon cut the matter short by stepping 
into the chair himself, and the jealousy of the 
elder consul was soon removed by the grant of 
the large property out of the park of Versailles 
which has been already mentioned. Atthe same 
time, the habiliments and ensigns of authority 
were changed; the Greek and Roman costumes, 
which recalled the ideas of equality lately so 
much in vogue, were abolished and replaced by 
the military dress; the First Consul appeared on 
all occasions in uniform, with boots and spurs, 
and all the inferior military functionaries fol- 
lowed his example. The levees, which he held. 
almost daily, were crowded with officers in full 
dress, and the court of the first magistrate of 
the Republic was noways distinguishable from 
the headquarters of its greatest general. At 
the same time, the institution of sabres and fu- 
sils of merit, as a testimony of re- 
ward to military distinction, already P° 1799, 
shadowed out to the discerning eye the Legion 
of Honour, and the re-establishment of titles of 
rank and a hereditary nobility ; while the daily 
reviews, with all the pomp and splendour of 
war, in the Place Carrousel, accustomed the peo- 
ple to. those magnificent pageants which were 
destined to conceal from their gaze the chains 
of the Empire.* 

These measures were all steps, and not un- 
important ones, to the re-establish- 
ment of monarchical authority. But Dee 24 1799. 
they were the prelude only to more important 
changes. Jn December, 1799, an important ar- 
rét was published, which, on the preamble 
“That a part of the journals printed at Paris 
are instruments in the hands of the enemies of 
the Republic, and that it is the first duty of the 
government to watch over its security,” de- 
creed “That the minister of police 4, totan 
should not suffer to be printed, during Jap pesene: 
the continuance of the war, any jour- the liberty 
nals but the following.” Then fol- %fthe press. 
lowed a list of thirteen journals, thus invested. 
with the monopoly of Paris; and from it were 
only excluded ‘those exclusively devoted to sci- 
ence, the arts, literature, commerce, or adver- 
tisements.” It was decreed, by a separate ar- 
ticle, that ‘“‘ any journal among those retained. 
which inserted anything contrary to the sover- 
eignty of the people,’should be immediately sup- 
pressed.” This clause, inserted to blind the 
people to the real tendency of the measure, re- 
ceived in the sequel, as was foreseen at the time, 
the most liberal interpretation, and was applied, 
contrary to its obvious meaning, to sanction 
the extinction of all journals contrary to the 
consular government. Thus early commenced 
the system of Napoleon for the coercion of the 
press : a system which received, during: the re- 
mainder of his reign, such ample development. 
ana which, as Madame de Staél justly remarks, 
converted that great engine, generally consid- 
ered as the palladium of liberty, into the most 
powerful instrument of bondage, by perpetually 
exhibiting a series of false and delusive pictures 
to the human mind, and excluding all others 
from the view.t 2 ie 
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The next step of Napoleon was to fix his 
He fixes his residence in the Tuileries, and sleep 
“residence at in the ancient apartment of the 
the Tuileries. kings of France. | This great change, 
however, required considerable caution in its 
accomplishment ; it was so palpable an ap- 
proach towards royalty, that it might shock the 
feeling of the people, and endanger the newly- 
established authority. Slowly, and with pro- 
found dissimulation, therefore, he proceeded in 
his advances. A fine statue of Brutus was first 
placed in one of the galleries of the palace : it 
was thought the most ardent Republicans could 
apprehend nothing from a change which com- 
menced with honour done to the hero who had 
slain a tyrant. Orders were next given to re- 
pair and put in order the royal apartments in 
the Tuileries; and under the veil of these words 
great changes were effected. The bonnets rou- 
ges were all effaced; the statues which were 
to adorn the great gallery chosen by Napoleon 
himself: he selected among the ancients, De- 
mosthenes and Alexander, Brutus and Cesar ; 
among the moderns, Gustavus Adolphus, Tu- 
renne, Condé, Prince Eugene, Marlborough, 
Marshal Saxe, Frederic, Washington, Dugom- 
mier, Dampierre, and Joubert. At length the 
translation of the consuls from the Luxembourg 
to the Tuileries took place: the royal apart- 
ments were destined for Napoleon, those in the 
Pavilion of Flora for the other consuls. The 
cortége set out from the Luxembourg, surround- 
ed by a splendid train of officers and three thou- 
sand chosen troops, among whom. the famous 
regiment of Guides was peculiarly conspicuous. 
Napoleon, with the two other consuls, was 
drawn in a magnificent chariot by six white 
horses, the same which the Emperor of Austria 
had given him after the treaty of Campo For- 
mio: he bore in his hand the splendid sabre 
presented to him by the same sovereign on that 
occasion. The cabinet ministers followed in 
their carriages, the only ones which were to be 
seen on the occasion, for to transport the coun- 
cil of state they were obliged to have recourse 
to hackney-coaches: such was the miserable 
destitution in which the Revolution had left the 
highest civil functionaries of France!t The 
real luxury of that period consisted in the splen- 
dour of the troops, whose brilliant uniforms and 
prancing chargers formed a painful contrast to 
the meanness and simplicity of the civil au- 
thorities—last and sad effect of revolutionary 
convulsions, to cast to the earth everything but 
the ensigns of military prowess. 

From the opening into the Carrousel, from 

3 the quay of the Tuileries to the gate 
Feb. 19, 1800.) oF the palace, the procession passed 
through a double line of guards : a royal usage, 
which offered a singular contrast to the inscrip- 
tion on the guardhouse by which it passed : 
“10th of August, 1792—Royalty is abolished in 
France, and. will never be re-established.” No 
sooner had he arrived at the foot of the great 
stair, than Napoleon, allowing the other con- 
suls to ascend to the presence chamber, mount- 
ed on horseback, and, amid incessant cries of 
“Vive le Premier Consul!” passed in review 
above twenty thousand men. Murat was on 
his right, Lannes on his left ; the brilliant staff 
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who surrounded him bore on their visag, 
marks of the sun of Italy or the sands of Egypt. — 
When the banners of the ninetieth, the forty- 


third, and thirtieth demi-brigades, which exhib-_ 
ited only bare poles riddled with shot’ and surs 
mounted by tatters black with powder, were 
carried past, he bowed with respect to the mon- 
uments of military valour. Enthusiastic accla- 
mations rent the skies ; and such was the uni- 
versal transport, that, when the review was 
concluded, and the First Consul ascended to 
the audience chamber, and took his station in 
the centre of the room, his colleagues were re- 
duced to the rank of pages following his train. 
On that day royalty was, in truth, re-establish- 
ed in France, somewhat less than eight years 
after it had been abolished by the revolt of the 
10th of August.*t ‘ 
No sooner was the First Consul 
at the Tuileries, than the usages, 
dress, and ceremonial of a court 
were at once resumed. The ante- 
chambers were filled with chamber- 
lains, pages, and esquires ; footmen, 
in brilliant liveries, filled the lobbies and stair- 
cases ; the levees were conducted with as much 
splendour as the dilapidated state of most for- 
tunes would permit ; and a drawing-room, com- 
posed chiefly of the wives of the young generals 
who had been the companions of Napoleon, and 
presided. over by the grace and good-breeding 
of Josephine, already revived, to a certain de- 
gree, the lustre of a court. Napoleon was. in- 
defatigable in his attention to these matters. He 
deemed the colour of a livery, the cut of a court- 
dress not beneath his notice, endeavouring in 
every way to dazzle the eyes of the vulgar, and 
efface all recollection of the Republic before it | 
was formally abolished by the authority of gov- 
ernment.{ For the same reason, he revived 
the use of.silk stockings in dress, and re-estab- = 
lished the balls of the opera, an event which 
was so great an innovation on the manners of 
the Republic that it created quite a sensation 
at that period. But Napoleon, in pursuing these 
measures, knew well the character of the 
French. ‘‘ While they are discussing these 
changes,” said he, “‘they will cease to talk non- 
sense about my politics, and that is what I 
want. Let them amuse themselves—let them 
dance, but let them not thrust their heads into 
the councils of government. Commerce will 
revive under the increasing expenditure of the 


established. 


Commence- 
ment of the et- 
iquette and 
splendour of a 
court. 


* Bour., iii., 318, 323. Thib., 2, 3. ; 

+ On the night of his entry into the Tuileries, Napoleon 
said to his secretary, ‘‘ Bourrienne, it is not enough to be in 
the Tuileries, we must take measures to remain there. 
It has been the abode 
of robbers, of members of the Convention. Ah! there is 
your brother’s house, from which, eight years ago,* we saw 
the good Louis XVI. besieged in the Tuileries, and carried 
off into captivity. But you need not fear a repetition of the 
scene. Let them attempt it with me, ifthey dare.”t 

+ The King of Prussia was among the first to recognise 
the consular government, and Napoleon was highly grat:- 
fied when an aid-de-camp, whom he despatched to Berlin, 
was admitted to the honour of dining at the royal table. 
M. Lucchesini, in October, 1800, was charged with a special 
mission to the court of the Tuileries from the Prussian gov- 
ernment. The First Consul received him at St, Cloud, and ° 
was at the balcony when he arrived. He was much struck 
with the decorations which he bore, and the rich livery of 
the servants who attended him, and he was heard to ex- 
claim, ‘‘ That is imposing ; we must have things of that sort 
to dazzle the people.’”—See THIBAUDEAD, 14, 15. 
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capital. “I am not afraid of the Jacobins; I 
never was so much applauded as at the last 
parade, It is ridiculous to say that nothing is 
right but what is new: we have had enough of 
such novelties. I would rather have the balls 
of the opera than the saturnalia of the Goddess 
of Reason.’’* 

About the same time an arrét was poplishes, 
which took off the sentence of ban- 
Bnei cx ishment against a great number of 
iled since the those who had been exiled by the 
18th Fructidor. yesu}t of the 18th Fructidor. It 
was only provided that they should be under 
the surveillance of the police, and reside at the 
places appointed for each, respectively, in the 
decree. Among the persons thus restored 
against an unjust sentence were many of the 
most eminent citizens of the Republic: Carnot, 
Barthelemy, Boissy d’Anglas, Portalis, Villoul, 
Joyeuse, and above forty others. He immedi- 
ately made use of the most eminent of them in 
the service of the state: Carnot was appointed 
minister at war in the absence of Berthier, and 
contributed in a powerful manner to the glori- 
ous issue of the succeeding campaign. Barere 
also. was recalled, and was so desirous to re- 
ceive employment that he wrote a long letter, 
justifying his conduct, to the First Consul, but 
the latter never could be persuaded to take into 
his service that hardened Republican. Those 
proscribed by the Directory were thus early ad- 
mitted into favour; at a subsequent period, he 
received with equally open arms the Royalists 
and the victims of the Revolution; the only 
faction against which, to the last, he was invet- 
erate, was the remnant of the Jacobin party, 
who retained throughout all his reign the reso- 
Iution of their character and the perversity of 
their opinion.t 

At the time when Napoleon was placed on 
Establishment the consular throne, he organized 
of the secret his secret police, intended to act as 
police. a check on the public one of Fouché. 
Duroc was at first at the head of this establish- 
ment, to which Junot, as governor of Paris, soon 
after succeeded. So early did this great leader 
avail himseif of this miserable engine, unknown 
in constitutional monarchies, the resource of 
despots, inconsistent with anything like free- 
dom, but the sad legacy bequeathed to succeeding 
ages by the convulsions and devastation of the 
Revolution. The spies and agents of this po- 
lice and counter-police soon filled every coffee- 
house and theatre in Paris; they overheard 
conversaiions, mingled in groups, encouraged 
seditious expressions, were to be found in sa- 
loons and palaces, and rendered every man. in- 
secure, from the monarch on the throne to the 
captive in the dungeon. Lately appointed gov- 
ernor of Paris, Junot had a multitude of inferior 
agents in his pay to watch the motions of 
Fouché, and he, in his turn, carried corruption 
into the bosom of the consular family, and, by 
liberally supplying funds for her extravagance, 
obtained secret information from Josephine her- 
self.t This miserable system had survived all 
the changes to which it gave birth; the for- 
midable engine, organized in the heart of Paris, 
with its arms extending over all France, is in- 
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stantly seized upon by each successive faction 
which rises to the head of affairs; the herd of 
informers and spies is perpetuated from gener- 
ation to generation, and exercises its prosti- 
tuted talents for behoof of any government 
which the armed force of the capital has ele- 
vated to supreme power ; the people, habituated 
to this unseen authority, regard it as an indis- 
pensable part of regular government; and a sys- 
tem, which was the disgrace of Roman servi- 
tude in the corrupted days of the Empire, is 
ingrafted on a government which boasts ef 
concentrating within itself all the lights of mod- 
ern Civilization.* 

“ Augustus knew well,’ says Gibbon, “that 
mankind are governed by names, and that they 
will, in general, submit to real slavery, if they 
are told that they are in the enjoyment of free- 
dom.” No man understood this principle better 
than Napoleon. While he was preparing, by 
fixing his residence in the royal palace, the ap- 
pointment of the legislature by the executive,, 
the suppression of the liberty of the press, and 
the establishment of a vigilant police for the 


* The circumstances of the Roman Empire, as remodelled 
by Constantine, afford a striking analogy to ; 
Comparison of 
his system of 
government 
with that es- 
tablished by 
Constantine im 
the Byzantine 
Empire, 


throne ; and it is curious to observe how ex- 
actly the previous destruction of the nobility 
and higher classes in the two countries paved 
the way, by necessary consequence, for the 
same despotic institutions. ‘* The patrician 
families,” says Gibbon, ‘‘ whose original num- 
bers were never recruited till the end of the Commonwealth, 
either failed in the ordinary course of nature, or were ex- 
tinguished in so many foreign or domestic wars. Few re- 
mained who could derive their genuine origin from the 
foundation of the city, when Cesar and Augustus, Claudius 
and Vespasian, created a competent number of new patri- 
cian families. But these artificial supplies, in which the 
reigning house was always included, were rapidly swept 
away by the rage of tyrants, by frequent revolutions, the 
change of manners, and the intermixture of nations. Little 
more was left, when Constantine ascended the throne, than 
a vague and imperfect tradition that the patricians had once 
been the first among the Romans. To form a body of no- 
bles, whose influence may restrain, while it secures the au- 
thority of the monarch, would have been very inconsistent 
with the character and policy of Constantine ; but, had he 
seriously entertained such a design, it might have exceeded 
the measure of his power to ratify, by an arbitrary edict, an 
institution which must expect the sanction of time and 
opinion, He revived, indeed, the title of patricians ; but 
he revived it as a personal, not an hereditary distinction. 
They yielded only to the transient authority of the annual 
consuls, but they enjoyed the pre-eminence over all the 
great officers of state. This honourable rank was bestowed 
on them for life, and, as they were usually favovrites and 
ministers at the imperial court, the true etymology of the 
word was perverted by ignorance and flattery, and the pa- 
tricians of Constantine were reverenced as the adopted fa- 
thers of the emperor and the Republic. 

“The police insensibly assumed the license of reporting 
whatever they could observe of the conduct, either of ma 
gistrates or private citizens, and were soon considered as the 
eyes of the monarch and the scourge of the people. Under 
the warm influence of a feeble reign, they multiplied to the 
incredible number of 10,000 ; disdained the mild, though fre- 
quent admonitions of the laws, and exercised, in the profit- 
able management of the posts, a rapacious and insolent op- 
pression. These official spies, who corresponded with the 
palace, were encouraged with reward and favour anxiously 
to watch the progress of every treasonable design, from the 
faint and latent symptoms of disaffection, to the actual prep- 
aration of open revolt. Their careless or criminal violation 
of truth and justice was covered by the consecrated mask 
of zeal ; and they might securely aim their poisoned arrows 
at the breast either of the innocent or the guilty, who had 
provoked their resentment or refused to purchase their si- 
lence. A faithful subject of Syria, perhaps, or Britain, was 
exposed to the danger, or, at least, to the dread, of being 
dragged in chains to the court of Milan or Constantinople, 
to defend his life and fortune against the malicious charges 
of these privileged informers.” This might pass for a de 
scription of the Conservative Senate and police of Napoleon. 
—See Gipzon, ch. xvii. 
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overthrow of all the principles of the Revolu- 
tion, he was careful to publish to the world 
proclamations which still breathed the spirit of 
Democratic freedom. Shortly before his instal- 
lation in the Tuileries, intelligence arrived of 
the death of Washington, the illus- 
pocritical eulo- ‘ious founder of American inde- 
gyonWashing- pendence. He immediately pub- 
ton, who died Jished the following order of the 
Deo she 14h, day to the army: “ Washington 
. is dead! That great man has strug- 
gled with tyranny ; he consolidated the liberty 
of his country. His memory will be ever dear 
to the French people, as to all freemen in both 
hemispheres, who, like him and the American 
soldiers, have fought for liberty and equality. 
As a mark of respect, the First Consul orders 
that for ten days black crape shall be suspended 
from all the standards and banners of the Re- 
public.” Thus, by the skilful use of high-sound- 
ing names and heartstirring recollections, did 
this great master of the art of dissimulation 
veil his advances towards absolute power, and 
ingraft an enthusiastic admiration for his des- 
potic government on the turbulent passions 
which had been nourished by the Revolution.* 

The mind of Napoleon was equally great in 

Commence- €Verything which it undertook. He 
ment ofhis had early conceived an admiration 
great designs for architectural decoration, which 
for architec” his residence among the stately mon- 


Napoleon’s hy- 


tural embel- z 
iiicaent at uments of Egypt had converted into 
Paris a chastened and elevated passion. 


His present situation, as chief of the French 
government, gave him ample room for the in- 
dulgence of this truly regal disposition, and he 
already began to conceive those great designs 
for the embellishment of Paris and improvement 
of France which have thrown such durable 
lustre over his reign. The inconceivable activ- 
ity of his mind seemed to take a pleasure in dis- 
covering new objects for exertion ; and at a time 
when he was conducting the diplomacy of Eu- 
rope, and regulating all the armies of France, 
he was maturing plans for the construction of 
roads, bridges, and canals through all its wide 
‘extent, and setting on foot those great works 
which have given such splendour to its capital. 
He early selected M. Fontaine and M. Perier as 
the instruments of his designs, and, aided by the 
suggestions of these able architects, the embel- 
lishment of the metropolis proceeded at an ac- 
celerated pace. The formation of a quay on the 
banks of the Seine, opposite to the Tuileries, 
near the Quai Voltaire, first removed a deform- 
ity which had long been felt in looking from the 
windows of the palace, and the clearing out of 
the Place Carrousel next suggested the idea of 
uniting the Louvre and Tuileries, and forming a 
vast square between those two sumptuous edi- 
fices. At first it was proposed to construct a 
building across the vacant area, in order to con- 
ceal the oblique position in which they stood to 
each other ; but this idea was soon abandoned, 
as Napoleon justly observed that “no building, 
hhow majestic soever, could compensate for a 
vast open space between the Louvre and Tuil- 
eries.”” The construction of a fourth side, for 
the great square opposite to the picture gallery, 
was therefore commenced, and the demolition 
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of the edifices in the interior soon after began : 
a great undertaking, which the subsequent dis- 
asters of his reign prevented him from comple- 
ting, and which all the efforts of succeeding sov- 
ereigns have not been able as yet to bring to a 
conclusion. 'The Pont des Arts, between the 
Louvre and the Palace of the Institute, was com- 
mencred about the same time, and the demolition 
of the convents of the Feuillans and Capucines 
made way for the Rue de Rivoli, which now 
forms so noble a border to the gardens of the 
Tuileries. Malmaison at this time was the fa- 
vourite country residence of the First Consul ; 
but he already meditated the establishment of 
his court at St. Cloud, and the apartments of 
that palace began to be fitted up in that sumptu- 
ous style which has rendered them unequalled 
in all the palaces of France.* 

The First Consul did not, as yet, venture open- 
ly to break with the Republican party, but he lost 
no opportunity of showing in what estimation 
he held their principles. On occasion of the es- 
tablishment of the Court of Cassation, the su- 
preme tribunal of France, he said to Bourrienne, 
“T donot venture as yet to take any Suppression 


decided step against the regicides ; of the féte 
but I will show what I think of them. eo 


To-morrow I shall be engaged with elevation of 
Abrial in the formation of the Tribu- Tronchet. 
nal of Cassation. ‘Target, who is its president, 
declined to defend Louis XVI.: whom do you 
suppose Iam about to name inhis place? Tron- 
chet, who so nobly discharged that perilous duty. 
They may say what they choose; my mind is 
made up.” ‘Tronchet accordingly received the 
appointment so richly deserved by his heroic 
conduct. The commemoration of the murder 
of Louis XVI. was at the same time suppressed, 
and concerts of sacred music were permitted on 
Sundays at the Opera. Thus, though the Re- 
publican calendar was still observed, an ap- 
proach was made to the ancient mode of meas- 
uring time in the public amusements. t : 
Louis XVIII. at this time wrote several letters 
to Napoleon, in which he expressed z 
the high esteem in which he held his [orreseond- 
character, and offered him any situa- tween Na- 
tion which he chose to fix on under poleon and 
the government, if he would aid in re- "°uSXVUL 
establishing the throne of the Bourbons. Na- . 
poleon-replied in firm but courteous terms, de- 
clining to have any connexion with the exiled 
family.t{ He clearly foresaw, with admirable 


* Thib., 2,3. Bour., iv., 46, 56. 

+ Bour., iv-, 68, 70. 

t The letter of Louis XVIII. was in these terms : : 

‘For long, general, you must have known the esteem in 
which I hold you. If you doubt my gratitude, fix Feb. 4. 
upon the place you desire for yourself; point out the ; 
situations which you wish for your friends. As to my prin- 
ciples, they are those of the French character. Clemency’ 
on principle accords with the dictates of reason. 

‘©No—the victor of Lodi, Castiglione, and Arcola, the con 
queror of Italy and Egypt, can never prefer a vain celebrity 
to true glory. But you are losing the most precious mo 
ments. We could secure the happiness of France. I say 
we, for I require Bonaparte for such an attempt, and he could 
not achieve it without me. General, Europe observes you, 
glory awaits you, and [am impatient to restore peace to my 
iy aaa a 

apoleon replied : 

yy I tase Teeniehe sir, your letter. I thank you for the ob- 
liging expressions which it contains regarding my- som 24, 
ces should renounce all hope of returning to France 
You could not do so but over the bodies of one hundred 
thousand Frenchmen. Sacrifice your interest to the reposa 
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sagacity, all the difficulties which would attend] against the efforts of a family returning with 
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the restoration of that unfortunate family, and| eighty thousand emigrants, and all the prejudi- 


felt no inclination to make way for such an event. | ces of fanaticism ? 


“The partisans of the Bourbons,” said he, ‘are 
much mistaken if they imagine that I am the 
man to play the part of Monk. J am not insen- 
sible to the hazard to which France may be one 
day exposed from my decease without issue, as 
my brothers are evidently unfit for such a throne ; 
but consider the absurdity of the propositions 
which they have made to me. How could we 
secure so many new interests and vested rights 


and happiness of France. History will duly appreciate your 


conduct in so doing. 
“Jam not insensible to the misfortunes of your family, 


and shall learn with pleasure that you are surrounded with 
everything which can secure the tranquillity of your retreat.” 

This answer was not despatched for seven months after 
the receipt of the letter from Louis, and when the Congress 
of Luneville was about to open.—See BOURRIENNE, iv., 77- 


Not disconcerted with this repulse, the Bourbon family en- 
deavoured to open a negotiation with Napoleon, through the 
Duchess of Guiche, a lady of great beauty and abilities, who 
found no difficulty in penetrating to Josephine, and convey- 
ing to her the propositions of the exiled family, which were, 
that he should, on restoring them, be made Constable of 
France, and receive the principality of Corsica. Napoleon 
no sooner heard of it than he ordered the fascinating duchess 
toleave Paris in twenty-four hours: an order which gave 
great satisfaction to Josephine, who already had become 
somewhat uneasy at the proximity of so charming a person- 
age. It had been proposed that a splendid pillar should be 
erected on the Place Carrousel, surmounted by a statue of 
Napoleon crowning the Bourbons. ‘‘ Nothing was wanting,” 
said Napoleon, ‘‘to such a design except that the pillar should 
be founded on the dead body of the First Consul,”—Las Cas., 
2., 289, 290, and CAPEFIGUE, i., 140. 


What would become of the 
holders of national domains, and all those who 
had taken an active part in the Revolution? 'The 
Bourbons would conceive they had conquered 
by force; all their professions and promises 
would give way before the possession of power. 
My part is taken ; no one but a fool would place 
any reliance upon them.”’* 

Thus, on all sides, the prospects of France 
rapidly brightened under the auspices G li 
of Napoleon. To the insecurity, dis- Sovement 
trust, and terror which had paralyzed in the pros- 
all the efforts of patriotism under the pects of 
Directory, succeeded confidence, en- ***"°* 
ergy, and hope; genius emerged from obscurity 
to take an active part in public affairs ; corrup- 
tion and profligacy ceased to poison every branch 
of administration. There is nothing more stri- 
king in European history than the sudden resur- 
rection of France under the government of this 
great man, or more descriptive of the natural 
tendency of human affairs to right themselves 
after a period of disorder, and the general dis- 
position of all classes, when taught wisdom by 
suffering, to resume that place in society for 
which they were destined by nature, and in 
which alone their exertions can add to the sum 
of general felicity. 


* Bour., iv., 72, 83. Capefigue, Hist. de la Restaurati 
i, 187, 1a SS cri =r 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
CAMPAIGN OF MARENGO . 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN TO THE ARMISTICE OF ALEXANDRIA. 


MARCH—JULY, 1800. 


ARGUMENT. 


Disposition of the French Armies at the Opening of the 
Campaign.—Formation of the French Army of Reserve. 
—Forces of the Imperialists—Plan of the Austrians for 
the Campaign, and of the First Consul. — Position of 
Kray’s Forces in Germany, and of Moreau’s Troops.— 
First Movements of the French General.—Irresvlution of 
the Austrian Generals in consequence.—Moreau advan- 
ces against their Centre.—Battle of Engen.—Victory of 
the French.—Its great Results.—Retreat of Kray.—Bat- 
tle of Moeskirch.—It at length terminates in the Defeat 
of the Imperialists.—Perilous Situation of St. Cyr on the 
following Day.—A ffair of Biberach.—Kray retreats to the 
intrenched Camp at Ulm.—Advantages of that Position.— 
Kray keeps the Field with Part of his Force.—Great 
Strength of the intrenched Camp.—Measures of Moreau 
to dislodge him from it.—Vigorous Stroke of the Austrian 
General against the left Wing of the French.—Increasing 
Perplexity of Moreau.—He in vain moves round to Augs- 
burg.—He next advances on the left Bank of the Danube. 
—Imminent Risk of the French Left.—At length Moreau 
cuts off his Communications.—The Passage of the Dan- 
ube is effected by the French.—Severe Action at Hoch- 
stedt.—Kray is at length obliged to evacuate Ulm, and 
reaches Nordlingen.—Moreau occupies Munich.— Kray 
crosses the Danube, and descends the right Bank to Land- 
shut, and falls back behind the Inn.—Operations against 
the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol.—Feldkirch is carried 
by the Republicans.—Armistice of Parsdorf in Germany. 
—Extreme Suffering of the French on the Summit of the 
Maritime Alps.—Massena is appointed to the Command. 
—Napoleon’s Proclamation to these Troops.—Energetic 
Measures taken to restore Order.—Positions of the Aus- 
trians. — Description of Genoa.—Measures taken for its 
Blockade by Land and Sea.—Successful Attack of the Im- 
perialists on the French Position.—Suchet is separated 
from the main Body, and driven back towards France.— 
Desperate and successful Sortie of Massena.—His Dispo- 
sition for reopening his Communications with Suchet.— 
Austrian Measures to prevent it, which prove successful. 
—Continued Successes of the Imperialists.—Massena is 
finally driven into Genoa.—Defeat of Suchet by Elnitz, 
who is driven over the Var into France.—General Attack 
by Ott on the French Positions round Genoa; which, at 
first successful, is finally repulsed by Massena.—Success- 
ful Sally of the French ; which leads to another, in which 
they are defeated, and Soult made Prisoner.—Siege is 
converted into a Blockade.—Extreme Want of the Inhab- 
itants.—A fresh Sortie is defeated.—Agonies endured by 
the Inhabitants.—Massena at length surrenders.—Melas 
sets out to meet Napoleon.—Allies advance to Nice.—De- 
scription of Suchet’s Position on the Var.—Attack by the 
Austrians on it, which is repulsed.—Fresh Attack, and 
final Repulse of them.—Formation of the Army of Re- 
serve by Napoleon.—Skilful Measures taken to conceal 
its Strength.—Description of the Passage of the St. Ber- 
nard.—Napoleon resolves to hazard the Passage.—Meas- 
ures taken for the Crossing of the Artillery.—Passage of 
the Mountains.—Comparison of the Passage of the Alps 
by Hannibal, Napoleon, Suwarrow, and Macdonald.—The 
Army is stopped in the Valley of Aosta by the Fort of 
Bard.—Great Skill with which the Obstacle was evaded 
by the French Engineers.—Passage of the St. Gothard 
and Mont Cenis by the Wings of the army of Reserve.— 
Melas in haste concentrates his Army.—Different Plans 
which lay open to Napoleon.—He resolves to occupy Mi- 
Jan.—His Advance into Lombardy, and Capture of that 
City.—He spreads his Forces over Lombardy, and ad- 
dresses a Proclamation to his Soldiers.—Napoleon ad- 
vances to meet Melas, who concentrates his Forces at Al- 
exandria.—The French Vanguard comes up with the Aus- 
trians at Montebello.—Desperate and Bloody Action there, 
in which the Austrians are worsted.—Position of the 
French Army in the Pass at Stradella between the Apen- 
nines and the Po.—Disastrous Retreat of Elnitz from the 
Var.—Gallant Resolution of Melas to cut his Way through 
Napoleon’s Headquarters. — Preparatory Movements of 
both Parties.—Forces assembled on both Sides,—Battle of 


Marengo.—Qarly Success of the Austrians.—The Freness 
Reserves are brought into Action under Desaix.—After a 
gallant Charge, he too is defeated.—Decisive Charge of 
Kellerman converts a Rout into a Victory.—Final Defeat 
of the Austrians.—Loss sustained on both Sides.—Melas 
proposes a Suspension of Arms.—Ammistice of Alexandria. 
—lIts immense Results.—Is faithfully observed by the 
Austrians.—Napoleon returns to Milan, and then to Paris. 
—Reflections on this Campaign.—Great Changes in Hu- 
man Affairs are never owing to trivial Causes.—Extraor- 
dinary Resurrection of France on the Accession of Napo- 
leon.—Causes of the Disasters of the Campaign to the Im- 
perialists.—Important Effect of central Fortifications in a 
State.—Merits of Napoleon in the Campaign, and of the 
Austrian Commanders.—Inexpedience of receiving Battle 
in the Oblique Order.—Inactivity of Abercromby’s Corps 
at this Crisis considered. 


Tue French forces were disposed, previous 
to the commencement of hostili- 
ties, in the following manner: The 
army of Italy, which occupied the 
crest of the Alps from the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa to Mont Ce- 
nis, was thirty-six thousand strong, of which 
twenty-eight thousand were assembled in Li- 
guria, from the Trebbia to the Col di Tende, to 
guard the passes of the Apennines, and protect 
Genoa from the imperial forces, which were 
grouped in the plain round the walls of Alex- 
andria. ‘These troops, however, were, for the 
most part, in the most miserable condition ; 
their spirits were depressed by a campaign of 
unprecedented disaster, their clothing was worn 
out, their feet bare, their artillery broken down, 
their cavalry dismounted, and it required all the 
efforts of St. Cyr and their other officers during 
the winter to retain them at their colours.* 

The army of Germany, which was after- 
ward called the army of the Dan- popmation of 
ube, was 128,000 strong, including the French 
16,000 cavalry, of which immense army of re- 
force 103,000 men, including 14,000 ***Y® 
horse, could be relied on for active operations. 
An army of reserve of 50,000 men was at the 
same time formed, the headquarters of which 
were nominally at Dijon, but the bulk of the 
force was in reality disposed at Geneva, Lau- 
sanne, and the other towns which lay between 
the Jura and the Alps. This reserve was des- 
tined either to support the army of Italy or that 
of Germany, as circumstances required, and it 
was formed of 20,000 veteran troops, brought 
from Holland, under Brune, to La Vendée, 
which the pacification of that district rendered 
disposable for offensive operations, and 30,000 
conscripts, directed to that quarter from the 
central depots. These troops traversed France, 
with drums beating and colours flying, in the 
finest order, and their splendid appearance con- 
tributed much to revive the martial ardour of 
the people, which the disasters of the preceding 
campaigns had so seriously impaired. Berthier 


Disposition of 
the French ar- 
mies at the 
opening of the 
campaign. 


* Jom., xiii. 48. St. Cyr, Hist, Mil., ii., 84, 102. 
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received the command of this army, and gave 
up the portfolio of minister of war to Carnot, 
whom Napoleon sought out in exile to fill that 
important situation.* 

On the other hand, the Imperialists had col- 
lected 96,000 men in Piedmont and 
at the foot of the Maritime Alps, be- 
sides 20,000 who were dispersed in 
garrisons in the states of Venice, Lombardy, 
and Tuscany. Their forces in Germany were 
still more considerable, amounting to 92,000 
men, including 18,000 superb cavalry, and they 
were followed by above 400 pieces of artillery. 
This was independent of the troops of Bavaria 
and the minor states in the English pay, which 
amounted to 20,000 more, making in all 112,000 
men. This great force, however, was scattered 
over an immense line, 200 miles long, from the 
Alps to the Maine, insomuch that, in the valley 
of the Danube, which was the decisive point of 
the whole, as it at once led to the hereditary 
states, Kray could only assemble 45,000 men 
to resist the 75,000 which Moreau could direct 
against that point. The great error of the Aus- 
trians in this campaign consisted in supposing 
that Italy was the quarter where the decisive 
attack was to be made, and collecting, in con- 
sequence, the greater part of their reserves in 
that country ; whereas the valley of the Dan- 
ube was the place where danger was really to 
be apprehended, and where the principal forces 
of the Republicans were collected. But they 
were deceived by the great suecesses of the 
preceding campaign; they were ignorant or in- 
credulous of the rapid change produced on the 
French armies by the seizure of supreme power 
by Napoleon ; and were dreaming of conquests 
on the Var and in Provence, when their re- 
doubtable adversary was already meditating 
strokes in the heart of Bavaria.t 

The plan of the Austrians was to resume the 
Bien otehe offensive vigorously in Italy, where 
‘Austrians, the great numerical superiority of Me- 

- ‘las, as well as the warlike and expe- 
yienced quality of the troops he commanded, 
promised the most important results ; to throw 
Massena back into Genoa, and capture that im- 
portant city; drive the French over the Mari- 
time Alps, and carry the war into the heart of 
Provence. To co-operate with this design, an 
English expedition, having twelve thousand 
troops on board, was to proceed to the Mediter- 
ranean, and aid the Imperialists either in the 
south of France or the Maritime Alps. \ This 
being the quarter where active operations were 
to be undertaken, the war in Germany was in- 
tended to be merely defensive, and rather to 
occupy a considerable army of the enemy on 
the Rhine than to make any serious impression 
on his territories in that quarter.t 

On his side, Napoleon determined to prose- 
cute the war vigorously where the 
Austrians proposed only to pursue 
defensive measures, and to liberate 
Italy by the blows struck at the hereditary 
states in the heart of Germany. The posses- 
sion of Switzerland, like a central fortress, 
gave the French the advantage of being able to 
SR ae ae 


* Jom., xiii., 111. Dum., iii., 25,27. St. Cyr, i., 102. 
+ Arch. Ch., ii. 334. _Nap., ix, 158, 161. ’, xiii. 
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{ Nap., i., 162. Jom., xiii., 41, 42. 
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take the line of the enemy’s operations in rear, 
either in Italy or Swabia. Napoleon had in- 
trusted the command of the army of Germany 
to Moreau: a generous proceeding towards so 
formidable a rival, but which his great military 
talents, and the unbounded confidence of the 
soldiers of the army of the Rhine in his capa- 
city, as well as the important services which 
he had rendered to the First Consul on the 18th 
Brumaire, rendered indispensable. The plan 
which he proposed to his great lieutenant was 
to assemble all his forces in the neighbourhood 
of Schaffhausen, cross the Rhine by four bridg- 
es near that town, move directly in an impo- 
sing mass on Ulm, and thus turn the left of the 
Imperialists, and take in rear all the Austrians 
placed between the Rhine and the defiles of the 
Black Forest. By this means he hoped that 
the army, in a week after the opening of the 
campaign, would be at Ulm, and such of the 
Imperialists as escaped would have no alterna- 
tive but to throw themselves into Bohemia, 
leaving Vienna and the hereditary states to 
their fate. That these brilliant anticipations 
were not chimerical is proved by the result of 
the campaigns of 1805 and 1809; and so strong- 
ly was Napoleon impressed with their impor- 
tance, that he at one time entertained the 
project of putting himself at the head of the 
army of the Danube, and directing the army 
of reserve to its support, which would have 
brought a force of a hundred and eighty thou- 
sand men to bear upon the Austrian line in 
Germany. But Moreau would not submit to 
the indignity of acting as second in command 
to his former rival;* and the disposition of his 
troops was too Republican, and their attach- 
ment to their general too strong, to render it 
prudent to run the risk of revolt in so powerful 
an army, even for the sake of the greatest ex- 
ternal advantages. An angry discussion took 
place between the two generals, which termi- 
nated in the retention of the supreme command 
by Moreau, and the adoption of a modified plan 
for the campaign in Germany, in lieu of the 
brilliant but hazardous one projected by the 
First Consul ; and in consequence, Napoleon 
resolved to direct the army of reserve to Italy, 
and in person renew the struggle on the scene 
of his former triumphs on the plains of Pied- 
mont.t 

At this period the army of the Rhine was far 
from cordially supporting the government of the 
First Consul. Independent of the Republican 
principles with which, in common with all the 
other French troops, they were more or less 
imbued, they were in a peculiar manner jealous 
of the audacious general who had placed him- 
self at the head of affairs, and seized the scep- 
tre which they thought would have been more 
worthily held by his more disinterested rival. 
Any attempt to displace Moreau from the com- 
mand of this great army would probably have led 
to a collision, which might have proved fatal to 
the infant authority of Napoleon. 

Field-marshal Kray had his headquarters at 


SS ee eee 
* He said, **I have no notion of seeing a little Louis XIV. 
at the head of my army. If the First Consul takes the 
command, I will send in my resignation.”—Sr. Cyr, ii., 
103, Hist. Mil. 
t Nap., i., 163, 164. St. Cyr, ii., 103, 104. Jom., xiii., 
36, 37. Dum., iit., 84, 85. Bul. Feldzug, Marengo, 17,18. 
t St. Cyr, ii, 102. Dum, iii., 84, 85, 86. 
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Position of | Donauschingen, but his chief maga- 
Kray’s forces zines were in the rear of his army, 
in Germany. at Stockach, Engen, Moeskirch, and 
Biberach. 
sand strong, under the command of Starray, 
rested on the Maine ;_its headquarters were at 
Heidelberg, and it guarded the line of the Rhine 
from the Renchen to the Maine. The left, un- 
der the orders of the Prince of Reuss, was in 
the Tyrol; it corisisted of twenty-six thousand 
men, besides seven thousand militia, and occu- 
pied the Rheinthal and the shores of the Lake 
of Constance. The centre, forty-three thou- 
sand strong, under the command of Kray in 
person, was stationed behind the Black Forest, 
in the environs of Villingen and Donauschin- 
gen ; its advanced posts occupied all the passes 
of that woody range, and observed the course 
of the Rhine from the Lake of Constance to the 
neighbourhood of Kehl; while fifteen thousand 
men, under Keinmayer, guarded the passes 
from the Renchen to the Valley of Hell, and 
fermed the link which connected the centre and 
right wing.* Thus, though the Imperialists 
Were nearly one hundred and ten thousand 
strong, they were stationed at such a distance 
from each other as to be incapable of rendering 
any effectual-aid in case of need, and were 
rather to be regarded as three separate armies, 
the largest of which could not bring above forty 
thousand men into the field at any one point. 
The French army, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, was also divided into three 
corps. The right, thirty-two thou- 
sand strong, under Lecourbe, oc- 
cupied the cantons of Switzerland from. the St. 
Gothard to Bale, won at the expense of so 
much blood in the preceding campaign from 
the Imperialists ; the centre, under Gouvion St. 
Cyr, who was transferred to that command 
from the army of Genoa, consisted of twenty- 
nine thousand men, and occupied the left bank 
‘of the Rhine from New Brisach to Plobsheim ; 
the left, under Saint Suzanne, twenty-one thou- 
sand strong, extended from Kehl to Haguenau. 
Independent of these, Moreau himself was at 
the head of a reserve, consisting of twenty- 
eight thousand men, which was assembled in 
the neighbourhood of Bale, and which, if added 
to either of the divisions of the army, would 
give it a decided preponderance over that of 
the enemy to which it was opposed. Thus 
Moreau could, by uniting the reserve and cen- 
tre, bring nearly sixty thousand men to bear 
upon the Austrian force of forty thousand in the 
same quarter: an immense advantage, which 
was speedily turned to the best account by that 
able commander. Besides these great forces, 
the French general had at his disposal the gar- 
risons of the fortresses of Switzerland, Landau, 


Positions of Mo- 
reau’s troops, 


and Spires ; the division of Mayence, command- | 


ed by Laval, and the troops of the fifth and 
twenty-sixth military divisions, forming an ag- 

egate of thirty-two thousand men additional, 
which might be termed the reserves of the ar- 
my; while the possession of the bridges of 
Kehl, New Brisach,t and Bale, gave him the 
means of crossing the Rhine whenever he 
deemed it most advisable. 

It was part of the plan of Napoleon to detach 
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The right wing, twenty-six thow- | 


BL 
sixteen thousand men under Mon- 
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cey, from Lecourbe’s wing stationed yng ve 


ments of the 


in Switzerland, in order to take a French gen- ‘ 


share in the great operations which °- 
he meditated in the Italian plains; and there- 
fore it was of importance that Moreau should 
early resume the offensive, both in order to take 
advantage of his numerical superiority before 
that detachment took place, and operate as a 
diversion to the army of Italy, which it was 
foreseen would soon be hard pressed by Melas 
in the mountains of Genoa. Orders, therefore, 
were transmitted to’ him to open the campaign. 
without delay, and everything was ready for a 
forward movement by the 24th of April. The 
plan finally arranged between Moreau and the 
First Consul was, to make a feint on the left 
against the corps of Keinmayer and the enemy’s 
right ; and, having thus drawn their attention 
to that quarter, accumulate all his disposable 
forces against the imperial centre, and over- 
whelm it by a concentration of the French left 
wing, centre, and reserve. By this means he 
hoped to break through the Austrian line of de- 
fence with a preponderating force, and, after a 
single battle, cut off their communication with 
the Tyrol and Italy, and force them back, after 
losing their magazines at Moeskirch and Engen, 
to a disadvantageous defensive on the banks of 
the Danube.* i 

The better to conceal this able design, Mo- 
reau, for some days before the army was put 
in motion, made the greatest demonstrations 
against the enemy’s right. Everything was 
prepared for the headquarters at Colmar, and it 
was publicly announced that the reserve was to 
be directed against Keinmayer and the Valley 
of Hell. Meanwhile, the columns moved to the 
different points assigned to them, and on’ eras 
the 25th, at daybreak, Sainte Suzanne “P™**: 
crossed the bridge of Kehl, at the head of six- 
teen thozsand men, and drove in the advanced 
posts of Keinmayer towards the entrance of the 
Black Forest. On the same day, the centre 
crossed at New Brisach, under the orders of 
Sc. Cyr,and advanced towards Freyburg. Kray, 
upon this, moved a considerable part of his cen- 
tre and reserves to the support of Kein- 
mayer; but Sainte Suzanne having thus 
executed his feint, suddenly remeasured his 
steps, recrossed the Rhine at Kehl, and ad- 
vanced by forced marches to New Brisach, 
where he crossed again, and formed a second 
line in the rear of St. Cyr.. On the 25th Mo- 
reau also crossed at Bale with the reserve, and 
moved in the direction of Lauffenburg.t 

These different and apparently contradictory 
movements threw the Austrian j,,osomtion of 
generals into the greatest perplex- the Austrian 
ity. Uncertain where the storm generals in 
was likely really to burst, they “™scdence- 
adopted the ruinous resolution of guarding 
equally every point; and still inclining to the 
belief that the right. and the Valley of Hell 
were really threatened, they retained thirty 
thousand men, under Starray and Keinmayer, 
on the right, and twenty-five thousand on the 


left, in the rocks of the Vorarlberg, while their 


centre and reserve, now reduced to forty thou- 


* Nap., i., 165, Jom., xiii., 116, 117. Dum, iii., 93, 94 
+ St. Cyr, ii., 120, 129. Dum., iii, 94, 99 Jom., xiii. 
120, 125. 
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sand men, were menaced by an attack by Sainte 
Suzanne, Moreau, and St. Cyr, at the head of 
seventy thousand combatants. The two fol- 
: lowing days were employed in concen- 
trating his forces between Kehl and 
Freyburg ; and the better to distract 
the enemy, Lecourbe soon after crossed the 
Rhine with the right wing, at Paradis and 
Richlingen, and, after throwing a bridge over 
at Stein, advanced towards Engen and Stock- 
ach. On the same day, the inaccessible fort of 
Hohenstohel capitulated without firing a shot, 

and the left of Lecourbe entered into 
May1- communication with Moreau and St. Cyr. 
Thus the whole French army, with the excep- 
tion. of two divisions of the left wing, which ob- 
served Keinmayer and Starray, were conver- 
ging towards the imperial magazines at Engen 
and Moeskirch, which it was evident could not 
be saved but by a battle fought against most 
unequal odds.* 

Ably profiting by the great advantages al- 
ready gained, Moreau directed Le- 
ces against | Courbe to move towards Stockach, 
their centre. in order to turn the centre of the en- 
emy, and cut off their communication with the left 
wing under the Prince of Reuss, while he. him- 
self, with the centre, reserve, and part of Sainte 
Suzanne’s corps, moved directly upon the town 
iene of Engen, which it was anticipated would 

¥ “: not be abandoned. without a struggle, on 
account of the valuable magazines which it con- 
tained. . Kray, on his part, assembled all the 
disposable force he could command in front of 
Engen, where he resolved to give. battle, to gain 
time for the evacuation of his magazines upon 
Moeskirch. But while he was concentrating 
his forces in that central, position, the Prince 
of Lorraine, who formedthe communication be- 
tween the Austrian centre and left wing, and 
was retiring with inferior forces before Le- 
courbe, was suddenly assailed by the French 
advanced guard under Molitor, and the cayalry 
of Nansouty, and entirely routed. Three thou- 
sand prisoners and eight pieces of cannon were 
the immediate results of this brilliant affair ;} 
but it became still more important. by the cap- 
ture of Stockach, with all its magazines, di- 
rectly in rear of the position of Kray in front of 
Engen. , 

On the same day on which this important 
success was gained on the right, the 
French centre, under Moreau in per- 
son, encountered the Austrian main 
body in the vast plain which lies before that 
town. Kray, with forty thousand men, was 
there in position, and the cavalry, above nine 
thousand strong, presented the most imposing 
spectacle, drawn up in echellon in front of the 
town. His design was to attack in front him- 
self, at the head of the reserve and part of the 
centre, while St. Cyr, with his division, was 
directed to turn the left of the enemy. But 
that general, being five leagues in the rear, could 
not come up until a late hour of the day ; and 
Moreau, apprehensive lest, if the attack were 
delayed, the enemy would retreat, commenced 
the action himself at the head of thirty-two 
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thousand men. The chief efforts of the Frenctw 
general were directed to gain possession of a 
plateau on the right of the Imperialists, which 
would both command their line of retreat and 
facilitate his own junction with St. Cyr; but. 
he encountered the most.stubborn resistance. 
Kray had skilfully availed himself of all the ad- 
vantages which the ground afforded him in that 
quarter, and for long all the efforts of the Re- 
publicans were unable to drive back their oppo- 
nents.from the vineyards and wooded heights, 
which they had occupied in force, and surmount- 
ed with a numerous artillery. At length the 
French carried the peak of Hohenhowen, the 
most. elevated point on the field of battle, and 
the Imperialists retired to the village of Ehin- 
gen, ‘To restore the combat, the Austrian gen- 
eral strongly re-enforced that important post, 
while Moreau brought up his reserve to expel 
the enemy from it. At first the Republicans. 
were successful, and the village was carried ;. 
but Kray having charged in person at the head 
of the Hungarian grenadiers, they were driven. 
out with great slaughter, and fied to the plain 
in_the greatest confusion. Moreau, instantly 
advancing to the spot, succeeded in restoring, a. 
certain degree of order, and in part regained. 
the ground which had been lost ; but the Hun- 
garians continued to hold the village, and at. 
nightfall all the avenues to it were still in their 
possession, * : 

Meanwhile the division of Richepanse, which. 
had established itself on the peak of 
Hohenhowen, was exposed to a furi- 
ous attack from the Austrian right ; 
the summit of the mountain resembled a volca~- 
no, which vomited forth fire in every direction ; 
and it was easy to see, from the intensity of the 
light, which, as the twilight approached, illu- 
minated the heavens in that direction, that it 
was only by the greatest efforts that he could 
maintain his ground. At seven o’clock, how- 
ever, the vanguard of the corps of St. Cyr, 
which had met’ with the greatest difficulties in 
the course of its march, and had been compell- 
ed to fight its way against Nauendorf’s division 
through strong defiles, arrived in the field, and 
Soon after began to take a part in the action. 
The’ combat now became more equal, and 
though the fire of artillery on both sides contin- 
ued extremely violent, it was evident that the: 
enemy fought only to gain time to withdraw 
his stores ‘and ammunition. In fact, at this 
hour the Austrian general received intelligence 
of the defeat of the-Prince of Lorraine and the 
capture of Stockach,.which threatened his line 
of communications.t He therefore drew off 
his forces in the direction of Liptingen and 
Moeskirch, where he formed a junction. with 
that prince, who had retreaied with the 1e- 
mains of his division in the same direction. 

The loss of the Austrians in this battle was: 
above seven thousand men, and that of 
the French was as great, but the moral Its great 
consequences of the success with which ——— 
it terminated to the Republicans were incalcu- 
lable. It at once raised the spirit of the army, 
and produced. that confidence in themselves 
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which is the surest prelude to still greater suc- 
cess. Kray, finding that the intentions of the 
enemy were now fully proclaimed, and that he 
had on his hands the whole strength of the 
French army, made the utmost efforts, when too 
late, to concentrate his forces. Keinmayer was 
advancing with the greatest expedition by the 
Valley of Hell, while Starray had received or- 
ders to hasten to the decisive point, leaving 
only six thousand in the neighbourhood of 
Manheim to observe the enemy’s forces in that 
quarter. Moreau having received intelligence 
of this intended concentration of force, resolved 
to make the most of his present advantages, and 
attack the Austrians before they received any 
farther re-enforcements. On the 4th 
the Imperialists retired to a strong 
position in front of Moeskirch; the 
whole front of their lime was covered by a great 
ravine, which descends from Hendorf to Moe- 
skirch, and its left by the Ablach, a rocky stream 
which flows in a rapid course into the Danube ; 
the cavalry, and a reserve of eight battalions of 
grenadiers, were stationed on the heights of 
Rohrdorf. Powerful batteries commanded the 
chaussée which approached the village, and by 
their concentric fire seemed to render all access 
impossible. In this formidable position were 
collected forty thousand foot soldiers and 
twelve thousand splendid cavalry, besides above 
two hundred pieces of cannon.* 

Though Moreau had ordered Lecourbe to join 
him with all his disposable force, in 
order to take a part in the general ac- 
tion which was approaching, yet he 
had not contrived matters so as to bring all his 
forces into the field at the same time. The 
consequence was, that Lecourbe, with that por- 
tion of his corps which had not taken a part in 
the action of the preceding day, first commen- 
ced the attack. “He advanced with the greatest 
intrepidity to the assault of his old antagonist, 
the Prince of Lorraine ; but he was received 
by so tremendous a fire from the cross batteries 
which Kray had established on the heights, that 
his artillery was instantly dismounted, and he 
himself compelled to take refuge in the neigh- 
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bouring woods, to avoid the merciless storm., 


Moreau, upon this, brought forward the division 
Lorges, and attacked the position by its left and 
the village of Hendorf; but the attacking col- 
umns having been assailed by the enemy’s 
masses, who suddenly debouched from behind 
their batteries, were thrown into confusion and 
entirely routed. Encouraged by this success, 
Kray made a sally with his right wing, and ad- 
vanced into the plain; but it was received in 
so resolute a manner by the French left, that 
‘he was not only compelled to retire, but the vic- 
torious Republicans recovered all the ground 
they had lost, and the village was carried by 
their pursuing columns, who entered pell-mell 
with the fugitives. At the same time, Van- 
damme, with the Republican right, advanced 
against the imperial left, and attacked the vil- 
lage of Moeskirch ; the Austrians defended it 
with the utmost resolution, and it was taken 
and retaken. several times: at length Lecourbe 
formed his division into four columns, which 
advanced simultaneously to the attack. No- 
thing could resist their impetuosity ; they rush- 
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ed down the sides of the ravines, up the Oppo- 
site banks, and chased the Imperialists from the 
plateau, while Molitor drove them out of Moe- 
skirch, and their victorious columns met in the 
centre of the town.* 

Kray, seeing his left forced, skilfully executed 
a change of position in the ver 
middle of tha battle. He diet et ear ae 
back his left from the plateau defeat of the 
which had been so obstinately dis-_ ™perialists. 
puted, and took up a position parallel to tha 
Danube, with his centre still resting on the pla. 
teau of Rehrdorf. This new position brought 
him on the flank of the division of Lorges, whe 
was unsupported on that side. Kray instantly 
saw his advantage, and charged the exposed 
division, which was overthrown, and driven 
back in such confusion that nothing but the op- 
portune arrival of Delmas with six fresh battal- 
ions prevented the French line being entirely 
broken through at that point. Both parties now 
made the utmost efforts; the Austrians to im- 
prove the advantage they had gained, the 
French to re-establish their line. Moreau exe- 
cuted a change of front, arranging his army 
parallel to that of the enemy, and during the 
progress of this new-formation, the French di- 
vision Delmas was furiously assailed, but all 
the efforts of the Imperialists were unable to 
break his admirable infantry. Still, however, 
Kray redoubled his efforts; and charged himself, 
at the head of his reserve, against the division 
of Bastoul; Moreau also brought up re-enforce- 
ments, and the combat continued for two hours 
with various success, till at length the arrival 
of Richepanse with a fresh division induced the 
Austrian general to retire, which was done be- 
fore nightfall, in the best order, to the heights of 
Bucherni and Rohrdorf.t. . 

In this action, so obstinately contested on 
both sides, the loss to the contending parties 
was nearly equal, amounting in each to about 
six thousand'men. The Austrians retained at 
the close of the day the plateau of Rohrdorf; 
the French slept on great part of the field of 
battle. But all the moral advantages of a vic- 
tory were on their side; and as, on the follow- 
ing day, the Imperialists retired across the 
Danube, they in reality achieved the object for 
which they contended. ‘The success was bal- 
anced chiefly in consequence of the non-arrival 
of St..Cyr with his division, who lingered at 
Liptingen: had he come up and taken part in 
the action, it would probably have terminated 
in a total defeat, the more disastrous to the Im- 
perialists that they fought with their backs to 
the Danube. The cause of this inactivity in so 
able an officer, is to be found in the nature of 
the first instructions he had received from Mo- 
reau, and the intercepting of the couriers who 
conveyed the second orders to hatten to the 
decisive point.t 

Following out the only orders r¢ had re- 
ceived, St. Cyr, on the succeeding perijtons situa- 
day, was leisurely moving parallel tion of St. Cyr 
to the Danube, between that river on the follow- 
and the Austrian army, when he ™ 4ay. 
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came unawares upon their whole force, drawn 
up in a small but strong position in front of the 
bridge of Sigmaringen. The ground they oc- 
cupied would barely have sufficed for the de- 
ploying of a single division, being formed by a 
bend of the Danube, the base of which, fronting 
the enemy, was covered by a formidable array 
of artillery, behind which the army was posted 
in seven lines, almost forming a close column, 
and protecting in this manner the passage of 
their stores over the river. Upon the approach 
of the French, the surprise was equal on both 
sides: Kray, much alarmed, and apprehending 
an immediate attack, drew up his rear-guard in 
battle-array, and disposed the artillery which 
had crossed, as well as that which remained in 
their front, in such a manner as to enfilade all 
ware the roads by which the position might 

°Y °- be approached. St. Cyr .also paused ; 
with the half of his division, which alone had 
come up, he did not venture to attack the whole 
Austrian army, but he insulted them by a bat- 
tery of twelve pieces, which was pushed for- 
ward within cannon shot, and so weakened was 
the spirit of the Imperialists that they replied 
to this fire only by a discharge. from their, nu- 
merous batteries, instead of issuing from their 
lines and sweeping the pieces off by a charge 
of their powerful cavalry.. There can be little 
doubt that, if Moreau, instead of lingering at 
Moeskirch on the field of battle, had followed 
the traces of the enemy, joined St. Cyr, and 
attacked them when backed by the Danube in 
this extraordinary position, he would have suc- 
ceeded in destroying a large part of their army ; 
but that general, with all his great qualities, 
had not the vigour in following up a success 
which formed the leading characteristic of his 
more enterprising rival.* 

At Sigmaringen the Austrian general was 
joined by Keinmayer with his whole 
division, and with this augmented 
force he recrossed the Danube and 
moved towards Biberach. He had resolved to 
retire to the shelter of the intrenched camp at 
Ulm; but his object in this movement was to 
cover the evacuation of the great magazines at 
Biberach upon that place. Thither he was fol- 
May 9 lowed by the French army, and on the 

Y“ morning of the 9th of May their advanced 
posts found eighteen thousand Austrians post- 
ed at the entrance of the remarkable defile 
which leads tothat town. This rear-guard was 
posted for the most part on a series of formida- 
ble heights behind Biberach, which could be 
approached only by passing through that town, 
and afterward traversing a road which ran 
through-a morass.. An advanced guard, con- 
sisting of ten battalions and as many squadrons, 
with eight pieces of cannon, was placed in front 
of Biberach, at the entrance of the defile: this 
position, apparently so hazardous, was neces- 
sary to cover the evacuation of the great mag- 
azines which that town contained, preparatory 
to the concentration of the whole army in the 
intrenched camp of Ulm. This advanced guard 
was attacked by St. Cyr with such superior 
forces that they were speedily routed, and driv- 
en in the utmost disorder across the morass. 
Biberach was so rapidly carried that the Aus- 
trians had not time to destroy their magazines, 
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which fell, in great part, entire into the hands 
of the victors. Transported with ardour, the 
French dragoons and light troops traversed the 
town and crossed the defile on the other side, 
notwithstanding a heavy and concentrated fire 
from the Austrian batteries: such was the in- 
timidation produced by their audacity, that the 
imperialists fired) by platoons upon the light 
troops, as they would have done upon a regu- 
lar line, instead of combating them with the 
same species of force. . In this affair Kray lost 
fifteen hundred prisoners, besides Xray retreats to 
a thousand killed and wounded, the itrenched 
and five pieces of cannon’; but he °#™P at Ulm. 
gained time by it for the evacuation of his mag- 
azines at Memmingen, which were transported . 
in safety to the intrenched camp at Ulm.* 
There his army was all collected in two days 
afterward ; eighty thousand infantry and twelve 
thousand horse were assembled; and after a 
campaign of unexampled activity, though only 
fifteen days’ duration, the Republicans found ~ 
their victorious columns on, the banks of the 
Danube. : 

In retiring to Ulm, Kray separated himself 
from his left wing, twenty-five thou- @yeat‘advan- 
sand strong, in the Tyrol, and the tage of that 
detached corps on the Maine; but Position. 
the advantages of that central position were 
such as amply to counterbalance these circum- 
stances. The intrenched camp, occupying both 
banks of the Danube and the heights of St. Mi- 
chel, and connected with the fortress, was of 
the most formidable description. The town 
and téte-du-pont on the river were armed with 
a hundred and forty pieces of heavy camnon ; 
the yvedoubts of the camp were complete, and 
lined with a proportional quantity of artillery ; 
and not only were the magazines in the place 
most ample, but the extent of the works ren- 
dered all idea of a regular blockade out of the 
question. By remaining in this defensive po- 
sition, the Austrian general not only preserved 
entire his own communications and line of re- 
treat by Donawert and Ratisbon, but threatened 
those of his adversary, who, if he attempted to 
pass either on the north or south, exposed him- 
self to the attack of a powerful army in flank. 
Securely posted in this central point, the Impe- 
rialists daily received accessions of strength 
from Bohemia and the hereditary states; while 
the French, weakened by the detachments ne- 
cessary to preserve their communications, and 
observe the Prince of Reuss in the Tyrol, soon 
began to lose that superiority which, by the 
skilful, concentration of their force, they had 
hitherto enjoyed in the campaign.t 

The difficulty of dislodging the Imperialists 
from this formidable position was much aug- 
mented by the necessity to which Moreau at 
this period was subjected, of detaching nearly 
twenty thousand men, under Moncey, to cross 
the Alps by the St. Gothard, and take a share 
in the projected operations of the First Consul 
in Italy. This great detachment restored the 
balance between the contending parties, and 
the spirit of the Austrians, at the same time, 
Was so much revived by the sight of their vast 
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forces within the intrenched camp, and the 
Kraykeepsthe great resources which they found 
field with part m the place, that Kray no longer 
ofhis force. hesitated to keep the field, and’ de- 
tached the corps of Starray and Keinmayer, 
which had suffered least in the preceding oper- 
ations, to the left bank of the Danube and the 
confluence of the Iller. Moreau accordingly 
found himself extremely embarrassed, and six 
weeks were employed in the vain attempt to 
dislodge a defeated army from this stronghold : 
a striking proof of the prophetic wisdom of the 
Archduke Charles in its formation, and the im- 
portance of central fortifications in arresting 
the progress of an invading enemy.* 

‘As the efforts of Austria and Russia during 
Grex strength the seven years’ war were shat- 
oftheintrench- tered against the intrenched camp 
ed camp. of Frederic at Burtzelwitz, so this 
important position seemed to be the ne plus ultra 
of the Republican operations in this campaign. 
Tt was hopeless to attempt to conquer so strong 
a position by main force, and it was no easy 
matter to see by what movement the Austrian 
general could be compelled to abandon it. For 
Moreau to pass on, leaving eighty thousand 
men, supported by impregnable fortifications, in 
his rear, was impossible, as it would immedi- 
ately have led'to the intercepting his communi- 
cations with France, while to attempt the pas- 
sage of the Danube in presence of such a 
force, would have been in the highest de- 

~ gree perilous. The Austrians soon reaped the 
benefits of this admirably chosen stronghold ;+ 
the soldiers, lodged in excellent quarters, rapid- 
ly recovered their strength ; while the morale of 
the army, which had been extremely weakened 
by the rapid disasters of the campaign, as 
quickly rose when they perceived that a stop 
was at length put to the progress of the enemy. 

With a view to dislodge Kray, Moreau ad- 
Measures of Vanced with the right in front; 
Morean to dis- headquarters passed the Gunz on 
lodge him from the right bank of the Danube, St. 
A Cyr followed with his division in 
echellon, while Sainte Suzanne received orders 
to approach Ulm on the left bank. The Re- 
publicans were masters of no bridge over the 
river, so that Sainte Suzanne, with his single 
corps, was exposed to the attack of the whole 
Austrian army. Finding that the distance of 
Moreau with the centre and right wing pre- 
cluded him from giving any effectual support to 
his left, Kray resolved to direct all his disposa- 
May 16. ble forces against that general. On the 

16th, the Archduke Ferdinand, at the 
head of the splendid imperial cavalry, followed 
by several columns of infantry, suddenly as- 
sailed this detached corps near Erbach. The 
attack was so impetuous, and the surprise so 
complete, that the Republicans were speedily 
routed, and the Austrians, pressing forward 
with great vigour, not only drove them back in 
disorder above two leagues, but interposed their 
victorious columns between their flying di- 
Vigorous visions. Nothing but the intrepidity 
stroke of the and presence of mind of the French 
Austriangen- generals preserved their left wing 
eral against fom total destruction. But while 
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retard the advance of the enemy, St. Cyr, 
alarmed by the vielence and receding sound 
of the cannonade, which distinctly showed 
how much the left wing was losing ground, 
halted his corps, and moved it towards the 
scene of danger ; at the same time rapidly bring- 
ing up his artillery, he placed it in batteries on 
the right bank of the Danube in such a manner 
as to enfilade the road by which the Archduke 
Ferdinand had issued from Ulm. Alarmed at 
this apparition on his left, which he feared was 
preparatory to a passage of the river by the 
French centre, the archduke drew back his vic- 
torious columns to the intrenched camp, and an 
action was terminated, in which, if properly sup- 
ported, the Imperialists might have achieved the 
destruction of the whole Republican left wing, 
and possibly changed the issue of the campaign.* 

Confounded by this vigorous stroke on his 
left, and made sensible, by his firm 
countenance, that, the enemy was 5 
resolved to risk a battle mane than pepe 
hazard the important position of Ulm, invain moves 
Moreau was thrown into a cruel per- ae 
plexity. For several days he remained auiphe: 
in a state of indecision, merely directing Sainte 
Suzanne to cross the Danube to the support of 
St. Cyr, so that of the eleven divisions of which 
his army was composed, six were on the right 
bank and five on the left. At length he re- 
solved to resume his operations on the right 
bank, and after moving St. Cyr again across 
the river, advanced with his centre and right, 
followed by Sainte Suzanne with the left, along 
the right bank towards Bavaria. Kray, upon 
this, made a sortie with ten thousand men on 
the moving mass; he attacked Souham’s di- 
vision with great vigour, but after an May 24 
obstinate conflict the Imperialists retired ‘ 
to Ulm, after inflicting a severe loss on the en- 
emy. Meanwhile, Moreau continued his ad- 
vance towards Bavaria, and’ on the 28th occu- 
pied Augsburg, directly in the rear of the Aus- 
trian army, on the high road between them and 
Munich. The intelligence of this event, May 98. 
however, had no effect in inducing the 
imperial general to quit his stronghold; on the 
contrary, wisely judging that the advance of 
Moreau was only to excite alarm or levy con- 
tributions, he wrote to the Aulic Council that 
Moreau would never advance into the heredi- 
tary states, leaving his great army in his rear, 
and that he would merely push forward his par- 
ties in all directions to disquiet the enemy in 
his advance, and intercept his communications. 
His firmness was completely successful; the 
French general did not venture to advance far- 
ther into Germany as long as the enemy re- 
mained in such force in his rear, while’ the 
lengthened stay of such immense masses in 
one quarter speedily rendered provisions scarce 
in the French army, and induced such disordets 
as rendered several severe examples, and a 
new organization of great part of their army, 
necessary.t 

Finding that Kray had penetrated his design, 
and remained firm at Ulm, in such a position 
as to endanger his communications if he con- 
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tinued his present advance, Moreau 
Laon; ae conceived a and more decisive 
left bank ofthe project, which was, to pass the 
panes. Danube below Ulm, and cut the 
Austrian army off from its great magazines in 
Bohemia. With this view, the advanced guard, 
which had occupied Augsburg, and levied a 
contribution of 600,000 florins (£60,000) on that 
flourishing city, was withdrawn, and the army 
was preparing to follow in this direction, when 
their movement was interrupted by a sudden 
irruption of the Austrians on the right 
bank. In effect, Kray, perceiving his 
adversary’s design, collected thirty thousand 
men in the intrenched camp, with which, du- 
ring the night, he crossed the bridge of Ulm, 
and assailed, at break of day, the flank of the 
French army. The tempest fell on the left 
wing, under the orders of Richepanse ; it was 
speedily enveloped by superior forces, broken, 
Imminent risk and placed in a state of the great- 
of the French est danger. From this almost des- 
left. -. perate condition, the Republicans 
were rescued by a seasonable and able attack 
by Ney, who, having received orders to support 
the menaced corps, flew to the scene of danger, 
and advanced with such vigour against their 
vanguard, posted on the plateau of Kerchberg, 
that it was defeated with the loss of a thousand 
prisoners. Imboldened by this success, Riche- 
panse halted his retiring columns, faced about, 
and renewed the combat with Kray, who, find- 
ing superior forces of the enemy now accumu- 
lating, withdrew to his intrenchments. Never 
did the French army incur greater danger; the 
Austrians, in half an hour, would have gained 
the bridge over the Iler, cut through the mid- 
dle of the Repubucans, and possibly, by opening 
a communication with the Prince of Reuss in 
the mountains of Tyrol, retrieved all the disas- 
ters of the campaign.* 
Heavy rains which fell at this time precluded 
Sune 10° the possibility of active operations for 
‘ nearly a week to come; but Moreau, 
encouraged by this last success, was still in- 
vances tent on prosecuting his movement 
length Moreau upon the Lower Danube, With this 
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cuts off his view, he spread his troops along the 
tions Ss Whole line of the Upper Lech; Le- 


courbe made himself master of 
Landeberg, and, continuing his march down the 
course of that river, entered a second time into 
Augsburg, directly in the rear of the Imperial- 
ists. At the same time, the centre and left de- 
scended the Kamlachand Gunz towards Krum- 
bach, thus accumulating almost all the Repub- 
lican army between the Austrians and Bavaria. 
Threatened by such superior forces, Starray, 
who commanded the detached corps of the Aus- 
trians in that quarter, was obliged to cross to 
the left bank of the Danube. This able move- 
ment re-established the Republican affairs in 
that quarter ; Kray, in his turn, now saw his 
connexions with the interior threatened, and 
himself reduced to the necessity of either aban- 
doning his intrenchments, or making an effort 
with his whole disposable force to re-establish 
his communications.t 
Finding his adversary still immovably fixed 


sry, To Bie, $26, 828. Dum, iv. 86,87. Nap. in 174, 
id. 
‘t Jom , xiii., 334, 335. Dum., iv., 40, 44. Nap., i, 176. 
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at Ulm, Moreau, after having con- 
centrated his forces on the south- of tg niitbe 
ern bank of the Danube, between is Biibcted by 
Gunzburgh and Donawerth, resoly- i — 
ed to attempt the passage by main =~ ve. 
force. Far from penetrating his design, Star- _ 
ray, who commanded the imperial forces on the 
opposite bank, sent all his troops, except eight 
battalions and a few squadrons, towards Ulm, 
where Kray lay inactive, neither attempting 
anything against the French under Richepanse, 
between him and the Tyrol, nor 
to secure his last and most important commu- 
nications. Moreau ably profited by the supine- 
ness of his antagonist. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts, which distracted the enemy’s 
attention, the passage was effected on the 19th 
at Blindheim, with that romantic gallantry which 
so often, in similar situations, has characterized. 
the French arms. The Austrians immediately 
‘hastened from all quarters to erush the enemy, 
before he was firmly established on the. left 
bank; but Lecourbe, pushing on to Schwinnin- 
gen, which lay between their detachments, pre- 
vented their junction; and, after a murderous 
conflict, not only succeeded in maintaining his 
position, but made prisoners three battalions of 
the enemy.* 

Both parties now hastened with all their dis- 
posable forees tothe scene ofaction. Lecourbe 
speedily crossed over the remainder of his corps 
to the left bank, and advanced with fifteen thou- 
sand men to Hochstedt, while Kray detached 
the greater part of his cavalry and light artillery 
to the support of Starray. . The 
Austrian general, not finding him- 
self in sufficient strength to resist 
the increasing masses of the enemy, retired to 
Dillingen, severely harassed by the French cav- 
alry, Which made above a thousand men pris- 
oners. Kray advanced two thousand cuiras- 
siers to extricate his infantry, and a desperate 
mélée took place between the Republican and 
imperial cavalry, in which the Austrian horse 
maintained their high character, but could not 
bear up against the great superiority of the 
enemy. Aiter a bloody conflict, in the course 
of which Moreau and Lecourbe repeatedly char- 
ged in person, the Imperialists retired behind the 
Brentz, leaving the enemy securely established - 
on the left bank of the Danube.+ Thus the Re- 
publican cavalry gained a glorious success on 
the very plains where, a century before, the pre- 
sumption of Marshal Tallard had endangered 
the crown of Louis XIV., and brought an un- 


~ 


Severe action 
at Hochstedt. 


heard-of disaster on the French arms. 

The consequences of this victory were de- 
cisive. Twenty pieces of cannon x, 
and four. thousand prisoners had been each cite: 
made in these continued combats ; pelled to 
but what was of far more importance, *bandon 

. m, and 
Kray was cut off from his resources yeaches 
in Bohemia, and obliged to evacuate Nordlingen. 
the intrenched camp of Ulm. Com- June 19. 


pelled to abandon that important position, he 
left a garrison of ten thousand men within its 
walls, and having stationed his cavalry on the 
Brentz, so as to cover his movement, and de- 
spatched his grand park, consisting of one hun- 
dred and sixty pieces and eight hundred cais- 


* Jom, xiii., 334, 338. Dum., iv., 44, 51. Nap., i., 178. 
t Dum., iv., 51,55. Jom., xih., 338, 341, Nap., i., 178 
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sons, on the road to Neresheim and Nordlingen, 
he himself followed, with the remainder of his 
army in three divisions, and after undergoing 
unparalleled fatigues and privations, during a 
continued forced march of four days, arrived on 
the 23d, late in the evening, at Nordlingen. 
- This maich of the Austrians, in a semicircle, 
- of which the Republicans occupied the base, 
was performed with the greatest expedition, 
chiefly during the night, and a degree of mili- 
tary talent, which rescued them (‘om their em- 
barrassments, and reflects the highest honour 
on the capacity and determination of their 
commander. The opposing generals seemed 
to have changed places during the eventful 
period from the 14th to the 23d of June. The 
supineness of the Austrian commander during 
the first four days, when the able Republican 

- movement was in preparation, exposed him to 
the greatest dangers, from which he was after- 
ward extricated, not less by his own ability, 


when roused to a sense of the perils which sur- 


rounded him, than the tardiness and irresolu- 

tion which deprived the French general of its 
fruits at the very moment when they were 

‘within his grasp. Had Moreau, with his vic- 
torious and concentrated army, fallen perpen- 

~dicularly on the flank of the Imperialists, when 
performing their perilous movement to regain 

‘their communications,the vanguard would proba- 

bly have been separated from the rear, great part 

‘of the park taken, and the triumph of Hohenlin- 
den been contemporary with that of Marengo.* 
During the last day’s march, before arriving 

at Nordlingen, the imperial caval- 
ry were severely pressed by the 
French, and the exhaustion of the 
-troops was such, that the Austrian general 
deemed it indispensable to give them a day’s 
vest to recover from their fatigues. Moreau, 
finding that the enemy had gained several 

marches upon him, and. that he could not hope 
to force him to a general engagement, resolved 

to change his direction, and by occupying Mu- 
nich, and laying Bavaria under contribution, 

both separate Kray irretrievably from his left 
wing, under the Prince of Reuss, in the T'yrol, 
cand secure for himself all the consequences of 
the most brilliant victory. For this purpose he 

detached General Decaen, with ten thousand 

men, who set out on the 25th from 


‘Moreau occu- 
pies Munich. 


June 25. Hillingen, marched in the three follow- 


ing days forty leagues, and after defeating the 
troops of Meerfelt, stationed to protect the elec- 
toral capital, entered Munich on the 
June 28. ogth. The elector, taken by surprise, 
had hardly time to take refuge with his family 
‘behind the Iser, under the escort of the Aus- 
trian troops. At the same time, Richepanse, 
with his corps, invested Ulm on both sides of 
the Danube, and Kray leisurely continued his 
retreat towards the upper palatinate, abandon- 
dng the whole of Swabia and Franconia to the 
-enemy.t 
Montrichard, with the Republican vanguard, 
~ came up with the imperial rearguard, 
June 29 Hosted in front of Neuberg. Carried 
away by an impetuous courage, he immediately 
commenced an attack; but Kray, who was at 
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ed Ingolstadt, repassed the Danube, 
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hand with twenty-five thousand men, made 
him repent his temerity, and, suddenly assailing 
the French with greatly superior forces, threw 
them into disorder, and drove them back above 
two leagues in the utmost confusion. The ap- 
proach of night, and the arrival of Lecourbe 
with great re-enforcements, induced him to 
draw off his victorious troops after ___ 

this success; and, finding that bean eee 
Danube, and 
descends the 


right bank to 
Landshut, 


Lech before the enemy, he continu- 
ed his march during the night, reach- 


and, descending the right bank of that river, 
advanced towards Landshut. In this engage- 
ment the Republicans had to lament the loss of 
the brave Latour d’Avergne, deemed the first~ 
grenadier of France. A model of every warlike 
virtue, this soldier, though a captain by rank, 
had taken a musket on his shoulder as a private 
grenadier. He perished from the stroke of a 
lance, while repulsing in the front rank a charge 
of imperial cavalry. Such was the esteem in 
which he was held, that the whole army wore 
mourning for him for three days, and a monu- 
mnent was erected on the’ spot where he fell, 
which, according to the noble expression of 
General Dessolles in his order of the day on the 
occasion, ‘consecrated to virtue and courage, 
was put under the protection of the brave of 
every age and country.” It was not in vain 
that this touching appeal was made to German 
honour. The Archduke Charles, at a subse- 
quent period, when the fortune of war had re- 
stored the country where it stood to the power 
-of the Imperialists, took it under his especial 
protection. It survived all the disasters which 
overwhelmed the throne of Napoleon, and still 
remains, in the midst of a foreign land, a mon- 
ument honourable alike to the French who 
erected, and the Imperialists who protected it.* 
Notwithstanding all his diligence, Kray 

could not reach Munich before the sna falls back 
French ; and he had the mortifica- behind the Inn. 
tion, on reaching the neighbour- July 7. 
hood of that city, of finding that it was already 
in the hands of the enemy, and that his com- 
munication with his left wing in the Tyrol was 
irrecoverably cut off. Continuing his retreat, 
therefore, he left the banks of the Iser for those 
of the Inn, and arrived in five marches by War- 
tenberg, Hohenlinden, and Haag, at the camp 
of Amfing. He was there joined by the corps 
of Meerfelt, which had retired from Munich ; 
the corps of the Prince of Condé received or- 
ders to advance to his support from Saltzburg, 
and, as he approached the hereditary states, 
the imperial general began to receive those re- 
enforcements which the patriotism of their in- 
habitants never fails to afford to the monarchy 
when seriously menaced with danger.t 

Both parties, at this period, pat intelli- 

ence of the battle of Marengo an . 

caidabioe of Alexandria, which shall geri the 
immediately be noticed; and, not Prince of Re- 
doubting that it would speedily be eet: 
followed by a suspension of arms in kirch is car- 
Germany as well as Italy, Moreau ried by the 
resolved to take advantage of the Republicans. 


* Nap., i., 178, 179. Jom., xiii., 342, 345. Dum., iv., 
69, 61. 
+ Dum.,iv., 61, 63. Jom., xiii., 350, 355. Nap.,i., 178. 
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short period which remained to clear his ex- 
treme right of the Prince of Reuss, who, from 
the mountains of Tyrol, was now in a situation, 
from the advance of the French army into, the 
heart of Germany, to threaten its communica- 
tions. For this purpose Lecourbe was detach- 
ed, with the right wing of the army, towards 
Feldkirch, the formidable position which cover- 
ed the northwest of that rugged district, and 
against which all the efforts of Massena and 
Oudinot had failed in the preceding campaign. 
The troops who garrisoned their intrenchments 
had been in great part drawn away to keep up 
the communication with the Prince of Condé, 
and the main body of the Imperialists on the 
eastern frontier of Tyrol, and those which re- 
mained were so scattered over many different 
points as to be incapable of rendering effectual 
resistance at any. After some trifling success- 
jay 137 & at Fussen and Immenstadt, Coire 

y"*- and Luciensteg were abandoned to the 
enemy, whose superiority of force rendered op- 
position impossible; and, although the Aus- 
sey 14 trians, in the first instance, gained some 

y** suecesses before Feldkirch, they found 
themselves, in the end, unable to man suflicient- 
ly its extensive works, and on the following 
day that celebrated stronghold, which had lost 
much of its importance from the new theatre 
on which the war was carried on, was abandon- 
ed to the enemy.* 

While Lecourbe was thus clearing the right 
of the Republican position, Sainte Suzanne, who 
had been despatched to the Lower Rhine to or- 
ganize the French forces in that direction, was 
performing the same service on the banks of 
the Maine.t He invested Philipsburg, and ad- 
vanced to Aschaffenburg, where the Imperial- 
ists were repulsed, and the Lower Maine was 
speedily cleared of their troops. 

Matters were in this situation when the 

. truce which had been concluded at 
pre tl ted Alexandria between France and 
dorf in Germa- Austria a month before, was ex- 
ay. tended to Germany, under the ap- 
pellation of the armistice of Parsdorf. By this 
subsidiary treaty hostilities were terminated at 
all points in the Empire, and were not to be re- 
sumed without a notice of twelve days. The 
French occupied all the country from Balzers 
in the Grisons, on the right bank of the Rhine, 
to the sources of the Inn ; the whole valley of 
that river, from it by the reverse of the mount- 
ains to the sources of the Lech, and the whole 
intermediate country occupied by their troops 
along the Iser to its junction with the Danube, 
and from thence, by Wessinburg and the Red- 
nitz,-to the Maine. The fortresses included 
within this line, still in the hands of the Impe- 
rialists, particularly Ulm, Ingolstadt, and Phil- 
ipsburg, were to remain in their possession, on 
the condition, on the one hand, that their gar- 
risons were not to be augmented, and on the 
other, that they were to be provisioned every 
ten days, at the sight of commissioners named 
by the belligerent powers.t In the circumstan- 
ces in which the Austrians’ then were, threat- 
ened with invasion in the hereditary states in 
their‘most vulusrable quarter, the valley of the 
Danube, this armistice was a most fortunate 
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event, and gave them a breathing time, of which 
they stood much in need, to repair their shat- 
tered forces, and prepare for the farther strug- 
gles which awaited the monarchy. 


Important as these events were, they were 
eclipsed by those which at the same period oc- 
curred to the south of the Alps. 

An ordinary general, terrified at the dangers 
with which the southern depart- p..iens of Na- 
ments were threatened, would have poleon for the 
hastened with the army of reserve reconquest of 
to the Var, in order to protect the Ty. 
menaced frontier of Piedmont. But Napoleon, 
who was well aware of the difficulties attending 
a front attack upon the Imperialists in that 
mountainous region, and appreciated, with all 
the force of his genius, the importance of the 
central position which he occupied in Switzer- 
land, determined upon a more important and 
decisive operation. This was to cross the Alps 
by one of the central passes after the Austrians 
were far advanced in Piedmont, and thus in- 
terpose between them and their resources, cut 
them off from their communication with the 
hereditary states, and compel them to fight un- 
der the most disadvantageous circumstances, 
with their front. towards Lombardy, and. their 
rear shut in by the Mediterranean Sea and the 
inhospitable ridges of the Apennines.* Defeat 
in such circumstances could not be other than 
ruin, while a disaster to the French would be of 
comparatively little importance, as their retreat, 
at least for the infantry and cavalry, was se- 
cure over the passes of the St. Gothard or the 
Simplon into Switzerland, which was still in 
their hands, and where experience had proved 
they could resist the utmost efforts of the Impe- 
rialists. Z 

But before this great blow could be struck, the 
spats had a desperate and hope- 
ess struggle to maintain on the ; 
ridges of the Apennines. During cn hr 
the winter months, while the Aus- summits of the 
trians were reposing from their fa- Maritime Alps. 
tigues, and repairing their losses in men, horses, 
and equipments, in the fertile plains of Lom- 
bardy, the French army, perched on the rugged 
summits of the mountains, had to contend at 
once with the hardships incident to those steril 
regions, and the contagious maladies which 
they brought with them from their disastrous 
campaign in the plains. No words can de- 
scribe the sufferings they underwent during 
that afflicting period: a few regiments lost two 
thousand men in the hospitals of Genoa in four 
months: the wants of the troops, without 
shoes, blankets, or winter clothing, produced 
universal insubordination, and the authority of 
the officers being generally lost by the common 
calamities, vast numbers openly abandoned 
their colours and returned into France. The 
French army was rapidly melting away under 
such accumulated disasters, and everything an- 
nounced an easy conquest of Genoa to the Im- 
perialists, when the torrent was arrested by the 
energetic. measures adopted by the First Con- 
sul immediately after he assumed the reins of 
public affairs. + ; 

His first care was to appoint Massena, whose: 


Extreme suf- 


* Jom., xili., 357, 367. Dum.,iy., 71, 82. Nap.,i., 180. 
t Jom., xiii., 367 # Dum,, iv., 84, 90. 
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iced ace abilities in mountain warfare had 
pointed to the Deen so fully tried, and who was 
command. Na- SO well acquainted, from the cam- 
a Brew paigns of 1795 and 1796, with that 
‘ichestasauea: country, to the direction of the 
army; and upon assuming the 
command, that great general issued an ener- 


getic proclamation in Napoleon’s name to the [ 


troops : ‘The first quality of a soldier,” said 
he, ‘is to bear with constancy the privations 
of war; valour is but a secondary considera- 
tion. Many corps have abandoned their col- 
ours ; they have remained deaf to the voice of 
their officers. Are, then, the brave men of 
Castiglione, Rivoli, and Neumarkt no more? 
Rather than desert their colours, they would 
. have perished at their feet. Your rations, you 
complain, have not been regularly distributed. 
What would you have done, if, like the 18th and 
32d regiments, you had found yourselves in the 
midst of the desert, without either bread or 
water, having nothing but horse and camel 
flesh to subsist on? ‘Victory will give us 
bread,’ said they. And you desert your stand- 
ards! Soldiers of Italy! a new general is to 
take the command of you; he was ever with 
the advanced guard in the days of your glory ; 
place your confidence in him; he will again 
chain victory to your standards.’’ These ener- 
getic words, and, still more, the magic of Napo- 
leon’s name, had a prodigious effect on the 
French soldiers, ever liable to pass with rapid- 
ity from one extreme to another. ‘The deser- 
tion speedily diminished, and some severe ex- 
amples which Massena made immediately after 
his arrival soon stopped it altogether. At the 
Energetic Same time, the vigour of the First 
measures Consul provided more substantial ad- 
_ taken to re- ditions to the comforts of the men: 
‘ store order. their rations were augmented, and 
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The Austrians, cantoned in the plain below: 
and at the entrance of the numer- ; 
ous valleys which were occupied 
by the enemy, were so much scat- 
tered, that out of ninety-six thousand men who 
composed their active force, not more than six- 
ty thousand could be assembled for operations 
on the Bormida and in the Apennines. This 
force, however, was amply sufficient for the ob- 
ject in view, which was the expulsion of the 
French from Italy ; and at length the order 
from Vienna arrived, and active operations 
commenced on the 6th of April.* 

The town of Genoa, against which all the ef 
forts of the Imperialists were now di- 
rected, is situated in the centre of the 
gulf which bears its name, and from 
a very early period has occupied a distinguished 
place in the history of modern Europe. Placed 
on the southern slope of the Apennines, where 
they dip into the Mediterranean Sea, it exhibits 
a succession of lofty buildings, terraces, gar- 
dens, and palaces, rising one above another in 
imposing masses from the water’s edge to a 
very great eminence. The gay and glittering 
aspect of the buildings, ascending in succession 
from the harbour to the summit of the hills 
which screen it from the north; the splendour 
of the palaces which adorn its higher quarters; 
the picturesque air of the towers and fortifica- 
tions by which it is surrounded; the contrast 
between the dazzling whiteness of the edifices, 
and the dark green of the firs and olives by 
which they are shrouded; and the blue sea 
which washes the southern ramparts of the 
city, and reflects its innumerable domes and. 
spires, form a spectacle at once so varied and 
gorgeous as to have early captivated the ima- 
ginations of the Italians, and secured for it the 
appellation of Genova la Superba. A double 


Positions of 
the Austrians, 


Description 
of Genoa. 


distributed with regularity; a portion of their | circle of fortifications surrounds this splendid 


arrears was discharged ; 
exertions, not only were ample supplies con- 
veyed to their frigid bivouacks, but fresh cloth- 
ing provided for their shivering limbs. By 
these means the spirit of the soldiers was in a 
short time so restored, that an army, which a 
few weeks before seemed menaced with ap- 
proaching dissolution, became capable of the 
“most persevering exertions. A new organiza- 
tion was completed by Massena, and four regi- 
ments which he brought with him, in the high- 
est state of equipment from the north of Switz- 
erland, became the model on which the army 
was formed. The army, which amounted to 
twenty-eight thousand on the summits of the 
Alps, from Argentiere to Mont Cenis, was di- 
vided into three corps. The right, under the 
command of Soult, sixteen thousand strong, oc- 
eupied Gavi, the Campo-Freddo, the Bocchetta, 
and the summit of the valleys leading from 
Piedmont to Genoa; the centre, consisting of 
twelve thousand, guarded the ridges extend- 
ing westward, from thence through Cadebone, 
Vado, Savona, and the Col di Tende, towards 
France; while the left wing, under Thurreau, 
perched on the summit of the Alps which form 
the western boundary of the plain of Piedmont, 
watched the important passes of Mont Cenis, 
the Little St. Bernard, and the Col di Genevre.* 


* Bot , iii, 455, 456. Nap.,i., 201. Jom., xiii., 45, 48, 51, 
Vou. I— 


and by incredible | city; the outer or exterior walls consist of a 


triangle of nine thousand toises in circumfer- 
ence. On the south; bounded by the sea, this 
line extends from the point of the Lanterne, at 
the mouth of the rivulet called the Polcevera, 
to the mouth of the Bisagno; the eastern side 
runs along the banks of the Bisagno to the fort 
of Eperon, which forms the apex of the trian- 
gle, and the western descends from that eleva- 
ted point to the Lanterne along the margin of 
the Polcevera. The batteries on the western 
side command’ the whole valley of the Polce- 
vera, with the long and straggling faubourg of 
St. Pierro d’Arena, which runs through its cen- 
tre; those on the east, on the other hand, are 
themselves commanded by the heights of Monte 
Ratti and Monte Faccio, a circumstance which 
rendered it necessary to occupy them by de- 
tached outworks, which are called the forts of 
Quizzi, of Richelieu, and of San Tecla, on the 
Madonne del Monte. Higher up the Apennines 
than the Fort Eperon is the plateau of the Two 
Brothers, which is commanded in rear by the 
Diamond Fort, perched on a summit twelve 
hundred toises from Fort Eperon. The pecu- 
liar situation of Genoa, lying on the rapid de- 
clivity where the Apennines descend into the 
sea, rendered it necessary to include these 
mountains in its rear in the exterior line of its 


* Jom., xiii., 53, 54. 
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fortifications, and to occupy so many points be- 
yond their wide circuit by detached outworks, 
which give the ridges by which it is encircled 
the appearance of an immense castle. The in- 
terior line, which surrounds the city properly 
so called, is susceptible of some defence ; but 
the possession of the outer works would render 
any protracted resistance impossible, as the 
batteries on the Lanterne and the fort of Epe- 
xon would expose the city to the horrors of a 
bombardment.* 

Early in March, Admiral Keith, who com- 
Measurestaken Manded the British fleet in the 
for its blockade Mediterranean, established a close 
bylandand sea. blockade of the harbour of Genoa 
and its dependancies, which promised to aug- 
ment extremely the difficulties of the besieged ; 
and in the beginning of April, General Melas, 
having completed his preparations, moved for- 
ward in three columns to the attack of the 
French defensive positions. Ott, with the left 
wing, fifteen thousand strong, was intrusted 
‘with the attack of the right, and the forts on 
Monte Faccio; Melas with the centre, consist- 
ing of twenty-four thousand, was to ascend the 
valley of the Bormida, and separate the centre 
of the enemy from their left wing ; while Elnitz, 
with the right, amounting to eighteen thousand 
soldiers, was to assail their left, and to. facili- 
tate the important and decisive movements of 
Successful at- Melas in the centre. These attacks 
tack of the Im- all proved successful. The Impe- 
perialists on  rialists experienced everywhere 
the French po- the most vigorous resistance, and 
ae the courage and enterprise on both 
sides seemed exalted to the highest pitch by 
the great object for which they contended, and 
the lofty eminences, midway between the plain 
and the clouds, on which the struggle took 
place. But the resolution of the Austrians, 
aided by their great superiority of numbers, and 
the advantage which the initiative always gives 
in mountain warfare, at length overcame all the 
aid which the French derived from the posses- 
sion of the heights and the fortifications by 
which they were’strengthened. Soult, on the 
French right, driven from Montenotte, the first 
pk a scene of Napoleon’s triumphs, was 
sintedi cae, thrown back towards Genoa, while 
main body, and Savona, Cadebone, and Vado were 
driven back to- occupied by the Imperialists, and 
we their extreme left, under Suchet, 

‘ altogether detached from the cen- 
ttre, and thrown back towards France. _Hohen- 
zollern, who was intrusted with the attack of 
the Bocchetta, drove the French from the neigh- 
bourhood of Gavi far up that important pass, 
and with some difficulty succeeded in: retaining 
the crest of the mountains ; while on the ex- 
treme left, Klenau obtained the most important 
advantages. Breaking up from the valley of 
the Trebbia, he advanced, in three columns, up 
the narrow ravines which led to the eastern 
fortifications of Genoa, carried the summit of 
the mountains, drove the Republicans from the 
‘Monte Faccio and the Monte Ratti, and invest- 
ed the forts of Quizzi, Richelieu, and San Tec- 
Ja, within cannon-shot of the walls of Genoa. 
Its inhabitants were variously agitated with 
hopes and fears, as the firing of musketry and 


* Nap., i., 203, 204. Jom., xiii., 88, 92. Dum., iii., 227, 
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cannon came nearer and nearer. At length 
the smoke was distinctly visible, even from the 
interior ramparts, and, while the broken regi- 
ments of Soult were entering the city from the 
westward, by the gates of the Lanier, the 
whole heavens to the north and west were illu- 
minated by the fires of the bivouacks, from the 
crowded summits of Monte Faccio.* ‘ 
The situation of Massena was now highly 
critical, the more especially as 4 Desperate-and 
large and influential part of the in- successful sor- 
habitants were strongly attached “eofMassena. 
to the cause of the Imperialists, and ardently 
desired a deliverance from the Democratic tyr- 
anny to which for four years they had been 
subjected. Their ardour, strongly excited by 
the sight of the Austrian watchfires and the 
sound of the tocsin, which incessantly rung to 
rouse the peasants. on the neighbouring mount- 
ains, was with difficulty restramed even by the 
presence of a garrison, now increased, by the 
refluence from all quarters, to twenty thousand 
men. But Masseria was not.a man to be easily 
daunted ; and on this accumulation of force in 
the. central position of Genoa, he founded his 
hopes of expelling the enemy from the posts 
most threatening to the city. By day- 4 V7 
break on the 7th he threw open the gates“? 
of the town, and attacked the Austrian division 
on the Monte Faccio with such vigour, that in 
a short time that important post was carried ; 
the Imperialists were driven from the Monte 
Cornua, the Torriglio, and all the passes of the 
Apennines in that direction, and fifteen hundred. 
men made prisoners, who were, before night- 
fall, marched through the astonished crowds 
into the interior of the city.t On the same day, 
a series of obstinate engagements took place on 
the Austrian right between Elnitz and Suchet, 
which, though attended with varied success, 
upon the whole had the effect of establishing 
the Imperialists in great strength on the heights 
of St. Jacques and Vado, and completing the 
separation of the French left wing from the 
centre of their army and the city of Genoa. _ 
No sooner was the French general informed 
of this disaster, than he perceived si 
that it was not by any transient ae cispeni- 
: 4 ions for re- 
success on the Monte F'accio, but a opening the 
vigorous effort towards Savona, and communica- 
the re-establishment of his communi- ‘Sue 
cations with Suchet, that the torrent °°°?°* 
of disaster was to be arrested. With this view 
he divided his army into three divisions; the 
first under Miollis, being intrusted with the de- 
fence of the city and environs of Genoa; the 
second, under Gazan, was to advance from 
Voltri towards Sassello, while the third, under 
Massena in person, was to move along the sea- 
coast. Suchet, at the same time, received or- 
ders to suspend his retreat, and co-operate in 
the general attack, which, it was hoped, would 
lead to the capture of the Austrian division at 
Montenotte and Savona, and re-establish the 
important communication with Suchet and 
France. The execution of the combined attack 
was fixed for the 9th of April.t 


* Dum., iii., 47, 51. Nap., i., 206, 207. Jom., xiii., 53, 
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‘Meanwhile Melas, having so far strengthened 
Austrian mea- Elnitz, on the heights of Vado, as 
sures topre- to enable him to make head against 
vent it, which Suchet, resolved to. move with the 
Be Sucress- bulk of his force against Massena 

at Genoa, wisely judging that the 
principal efforts of his opponent would be direct- 
ed to the opening a communication with France 
and the left wing of his army. With this view 
he moved forward Hohenzollern on the evening 
of the 8th, who, after a sharp resistance, car- 
ried the Bocchetta by moonlight, which had 
been abandoned after the reverse on the Monte 
Faccio, and drove the French down the south- 
ern side to Campo Marone. This success so 
entirely disconcerted Soult, who directed Ga- 
-zan’s division, that, though he had gained con- 
siderable advantages, he deemed it prudent to 
suspend the march of his troops. On the fol- 
lowing night, however, he was strongly re-en- 
TOR forced by the general-in-chief, and on 
the 11th he assailed, with superior for- 
ces, the division of St. Julien at La Vereira, 
and after a desperate conflict routed it, with 
the loss of fifteen hundred prisoners and seven 
standards. But this success was more than 
compensated by the disaster which on the same 
day befell the left of the French at. Cogoletto, 
who were overwhelmed by Melas, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost’ efforts of Massena in person, 
and driven back, sword in hand, to the neigh- 
dourhood of Voltri. At the same time, Elnitz 
and Suchet combated, with divided success, on 
the Monte Giacomo. At first the Republicans 
‘were victorious, and an Austrian brigade, com- 
‘manded by General Ulm, separated from the 
main body, was surrounded and compelled to 
lay down its arms: but this success having led 
April 12 Suchet to attempt, on the following day, 
* the attack of the Monte Giacomo itself, 
a lofty ridge of prodigious strength, he was re- 
pulsed with great slaughter, and after leaving 
the slopes of the mountain and its snowy crest 
covered with the dead and the dying, driven 
back in confusion to Melogno and Sette Pani 
on the seacoast.* 

Thus, though the Republicans combated ev- 
erywhere with rare intrepidity, and inflicted 
fully as great a loss on their adversaries as 
they received themselves, yet, on the whole, 
‘the object of their efforts was frustrated. Gi- 
gantic efforts had been made, blood had flowed 
‘in torrents, and the rival armies, amid the rocks 
and clouds of the Apennines, had struggled with 
unheard-of obstinacy, but still the Austrians re- 
tained their advantage; their columns were 
‘still interposed in strength between the French 
‘centre and left, and the multitude of killed and 
wounded was weakening, in an alarming de- 
gree, an army now cut off from all external as- 
sistance. Both parties now made the utmost 
efforts to concentrate their forces, and bring 
this murderous warfare to a termination. On 
April 15 the 15th Melas renewed the attack with 
: * the utmost vigour at Ponte Ivrea, and 
at the same time re-enforced Hohenzollern on 
his left, and directed him to press down from 
the Bocchetta, and threaten the communication 
of the French with Genoa. Both armies, though 
exhausted with fatigue, and almost destitute of 
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provisions, fought with the utmost . 
obstinacy on the following day ; are? 
but at length Soult, finding that Imperialists. 
his rear was threatened by a de- APT! 16. 
tachment of Hohenzollern, fell back to Voltri, 
overthrowing in his course the Austrian brigade 
who endeavoured to dispute the passage. On 
the same day, Massena in person was repulsed 
by the Imperialists under Latterman, and find- 
ing his retreat also menaced by Hohenzollern, 
he also retreated. to Voltri in the night, where 
the two French divisions were united on the 
following morning.* 

But the Imperialists, who now approached 
from all quarters, gave the wearied pfassena final- 
Republicans no rest in this position. ly driven into 
From the heights of Monte Fayole, e202. 
Melas beheld the confusion which prevailed in 
the army of his opponents, while the corps of 
Ott, whose right wing now began to take a part 
in the hostilities, already threatened Sestri, and 
the only line of retreat to Genoa which still re- 
mained to them. A general attack was im- 
mediately commenced. Melas descended the 
Monte Fayole, while Ott, whose troops were 
comparatively fresh, assailed it from the eastern 
side, and by.a detachment menaced the impor- 
tant post of Sestri in their rear. Ott forced his 
way to Voltri, while Soult was still resolutely 
combating Melas on the heights of Madonna del 
Acqua, at the foot of Monte Fayole, and a scene 
of matchless horror and confusion immediately 
ensued. Soult, informed that his communica- 
tions were threatened, instantly began his re- 
treat. The victorious troops. of Ott were as- 
sailed at once by the flying columns of that 


general, who fought with the courage of despair, . 


and the troops they had displaced from Voltri, 
who rallied and returned to the rescue of their 
eomrades. After a desperate conflict, continued. 


till nightfall, in which the French and Imperial- - 


ists sustained equal losses, the passage was at 
length cleared, and the retreating columns, by 
torchlight, and in the utmost confusion, reached. 
the Polcevera, and found shelter within the 
walls of Genoa.+ 

Thus, after a continued combat of fifteen 
days, maintained with matchless_con- April 21 
stancy on both sides, and in which the ; 
advantages of a fortified central position on the 
side of the Republicans long compensated their 
inferiority of force to the Imperialists, Massena, 
with his heroic troops, was shut up in Genoa, 
and all hope of co-operating with Suchet, or re- 
ceiving re-enforcements from France, finally 
abandoned. In these desperate conflicts the 
loss of the French was seven thousand men, 
fully a third of the force which remained to 
their general after he was shut up in Genoa; 


but that of the Austrians was fully as great, : 


and they were bereaved, in addition, of above 
four thousand prisoners:t a success dearly 
purchased by the French in a city where the 
dearth of provisions already began to be se- 
verely felt. 


Meanwhile Suchet, having been informed by ‘ 


Oudinot, who had made a perilous passage 
by sea in the midst of the English cruisers, 
Lit OE SMe 0 Ce Ma co 
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April 20. De- of the desire of Massena that he 
feat of Suchet should co-operate in the general at- 
by Elnitz. tack, instantly made preparations 
for a fresh assault on the bloodstained ridge of 
the Monte Giacomo ; but in the interval, Melas, 
now relieved on his left by the retreat of Mas- 
sena into Genoa, had re-enforced Elnitz by 
three brigades, and the position of the Imperial- 
ists, naturally Strong, was thereby rendered im- 
pregnable. The consequence was, that the 
rooment the Republicans made their appear- 
ance at the foot of the mountain, they were at- 
tacked and overthrown so completely, that it 
was only owing to an excess of caution on the 
part of the Imperialists that they were not 
wholly cut off and made prisoners. By this 
disastrous defeat Suchet lost all hope of regain- 
ing his communication with Genoa, and was 
compelled to fall back, for his own security, 
towards the Var and the frontier of Pied- 
mont.* 
' On the other hand, Melas, having completed 
_._. the investment of Genoa, and left Ott, 
i ail 2171 twenty-five thousand men, to block- 
ade that fortress, moved himself, with the bulk 
of his forces, to re-enforce Elnitz on the Monte 
Giacomo, and pursue his successes against 
Suchet. To aid in the accomplishment of this 
object, he moved up part of the twenty-five 
thousand men, who, during this desperate strug- 
gle in the Apennines, had lain inactive in Pied- 
mont under Kaim. Threatened by so many 
Mee forces, Suchet retired with about ten 
¥ “: thousand men to Albuega, in the rear of 
Loano, and took a position at Borghetto, where 
Kellerman, in 1795, had ‘so. successfully ar- 
rested the advance of General Divini. There, 
however, he was attacked a few days after by 
Melas, with superior forces, and 
mw Gin Who driven from the field with great 
the Varinto loss: he endeavoured again to 
Frances make a stand on the Monte di Tor- 
ria and the Col di Tende; the columns of the 
Austrians turned his flanks, and drove him 
across the frontier and over the Var, with the 
loss ef fifteen hundred prisoners, and an equal 
number killed and wounded. Thus the French, 
after a desperate struggle, were at length driven 
back into their own territories, and nothing re- 
mained to them of their vast conquests in Italy 
but the ground which was commanded by the 
vannon of Genoa.t 
While. Melas was thus chasing the Republi- 
April 30, Gen- can eagles from the Maritime Alps, 
“eral attack on Ott was preparing a general attack, 
the French po- by which he hoped to drive the 
sitions round French from the exterior line of 
yess defence, and render their position 
untenable in that important fortress. With this 
view, while the English fleet kept up a severe 
cannonade upon the town from the entrance of 
the harbour, a general assault was planned both 
against the defence of Massena on the Bisagno, 
the Polcevera, and the fortified summits of 
Madonna del Monte and Monte Ratti. These 
attacks were all, in the first instance, successful. 
Bussy, supported by the fire of the English gun- 
boats, made himself master of St. Pierro d’Are- 
na and the valley of the Polcevera ; while Palti, 
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by 2 vigorous attack, carried the Monte Ratti, 
surrounded the Fort Richelieu, surprised the 
Fort Quizzi, and made himself master of ail the 
southern slopes of the Monte Faccio and the 
Madonna del Monte.+ At the same time, Ho- 
henzollern stormed the important plateau of 
the Two Brothers, and summoned the com- 
mander of Fort Diamond, now completely in- 
sulated,* to surrender. ‘The Imperialists even 
went so far as to make preparations for estab- 
lishing mortar batteries on the commanding 
heights of Albaro, and bombarding the city over 
its whole extent, so as to render the French po- 
sition untenable within its walls. 

Had the Austrians possessed a sufficient 
force to make good the advanta- , 
ges thus gained, they would have Which,at first 
speedily brought the siege of Ge- finally repul- 
noa to a conclusion, and, by a con- sed by Mas- 
centration of all their forces on the *"* 
Bormida, might have defeated the invasion by 
Napoleon over the Alps, and changed the fate 
of the campaign. But General Ott had only 
twenty-five thousand men at his disposal, while 
an equal number, under Kaim, lay inactive in 
the plains of Piedmont, and this imprudent dis- 
tribution of force proved in the highest degree 
prejudicial to the imperial interests through the 
whole campaign. Availing himself with skill 
of the immense advantage which the possession 
of a central position in an intrenched camp af- 
forded, Massena withdrew four battalions from 
the eastern side, where he judged the danger 
less pressing, and despatched them, under 
Soult, to regain the heights of the Two Broth- 
ers, while he himself hastened, with four bat- 
talions more, to re-enforce Miollis on the Monte 
Albaro. The Austrians, who had gained time 
to strengthen their acquisitions, received. the 
attack with great resolution ; the fury of the 
combatants was such that soon firearms be- 
came useless, and they fought hand to hand 
with the bayonet; for long the result was 
doubtful, and even some success was gained by 
the Imperialists ; but at length the Republicans 
were victorious, and the Monte Ratti, with its 
forts and four hundred prisoners, fell into their 
hands. At the same time, Soult glided round 
by the ravines into the rear of the Two Broth- 
ers; and the Austrians, under Hohenzollern, 
assailed in front by the garrison of Fort Dia- 
mond, and in the rear by these fresh troops, 
were thrown into confusion, and escaped in 
small parties only, by throwing themselves, with 
desperate resolution, on the battalion by which 
they were surrounded. By the result of this 
day the Austrians lost three thousand men, of 
whom eighteen hundred were made prisoners, 
and they were forced to abandon all the ground 
which they had gained from their opponents, ex- 
cepting the Monte Faccio, while the spirits of 
the French were proportionally elevated by the 
unlooked-for and glorious success which they 
had achieved.t Taking advantage of the con- 
sternation of the besiegers, Massena, on the 
following day, attempted a sally, and attacked 
the fortified heights of Coronata; but after a 
trifling advantage he was repulsed with great 
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slaughter, and compelled finally to shut himself 
up in the walls of Genoa.* 
’ Nothing of moment occurred for the next ten 
Successful Gays; but during that time, Massena, 
rally of the finding that famine was likely to 
French. _ prove even a more formidable enemy 
than the Austrian bayonets, and that it was ne- 
cessary, at all hazards, to endeavour to procure 
a supply of provisions, resolved upon a sally. 
Th> Austrians had been celebrating, by a feu-de- 
joe along their whole lines, the success of Me- 
las on the Var, when Massena determined, by 
a vigorous effort, both to prove that the spirits 
of his own garrison were not sinking, and to fa- 
eilitate the meditated descent of the First Con- 
sul into Piedmont. Miollis was charged with the 
May 11 attack of the Monte Faccio on the front 
* of the Sturla, while Soult, ascending the 
bed of the torrent Bisagno, was to take it in 
flank. The attack of Miollis, commenced be- 
fore Soult was at hand to second it, failed com- 


pletely. He gained possession, in the first in- 


stance, of the front positions of the enemy on 
the slopes of the mountain, and was advancing 
over the ground, drenched with the blood of so 
many brave men of both nations, when his 
troops were. charged by the Imperialists, in close 
column, with such vigour that they were in- 
stantly thrown into confusion, and driven back 
in the:utmost disorder to the glacis of the, Ro- 
man gate of Genoa, where, by the opportune 
arrival of the general-in-chief with a reserve, 
some degree of order was at length restored. 
The expedition. of Soult was more fortunate. 
The Imperialists, assailed in front by the Re- 
publicans whom Massena had rallied on the 
Sturla, and in flank by the troops of Soult, were 
driven from the Monte Faccio, and were only 
able to force their way through their pursuers 
by leaving thirteen hundred prisoners in the 
hands of the enemy.t = 
This brilliant success led to a still more au- 
dacious ‘enterprise, which proved 


May 13. 

Which leads the ruin of the able and enterprising 
sence in French general. This was the at- 
defeated, and tack of the Monte Creto, the most 
Soult made important position occupied by the 
prisoner. Austrians on the mountains in the 


rear of the city, and which, if successful, would 
have rendered it necessary for them to raise the 
siege. The Republicans, six thousand strong, 
issued by the Roman gate, and, ascending the 
olive-clad steeps of the Bisagno, attacked the 
Austrians in this important post, while Gazan, 
at the head of eighteen hundred men, assailed 
them on the other side. The intrenched camp 
on the Monte Creto was fortified with care, and 
its defence intrusted to Hohenzollern, supported 


* A singular circumstance occurred at this assault of the 
Monte Faccio. The soldiers of two French regiments, the 
25th light infantry and the 24th of the line, had been on the 
worst possible terms since the opening of the campaign, be- 
cause during the winter, when insubordination was at its 
height, the former, which maintained its discipline, had 
been employed to disarm the latter. They had, m conse- 
quence, been carefully kept asunder from each other; but 
during the confusion of this bloody conflict, their ranks be- 
came intermingled. The same dangers, the same thirst for 
glory, animated both corps, and these generous sentiments 
go far obliterated their former jealousies, that the soldiers 
embraced in the midst of the fire, and fought side by side 
like brothers during the remainder of the day.—See Dumas, 
iii., 245, 246. a 
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by a powerful reserve. The French advanced 
with intrepidity to the attack, but, as they ap- 
proached the intrenchments, a violent thunder- 
storm enveloped the mountain, the air became 
dark, the rain descended in torrents, and the 
hostile forces could only discern each other by 
the flashes of. lightning. which at intervals illu- 
minated the gloom. In the midst of the tem- 
pest the lines met; the shock was terrible, but 
the Republicans insensibly gained ground. Al- 
ready the first line of intrenchments was car- 
ried, and the Austrian barracks ‘were on. fire, 
when Hohenzollern, charging at the headof the 
reserve in close column, overthrew the assail- 
ants. Soult, wounded in the thigh, was made 
prisoner, and his troops, dispersed in the utmost 
confusion, fled to Genoa, with a heavy loss in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. At the same 
time, intelligence was received of the surrender 
of Savona, and Massena, now severely weaken- 
ed, had no alternative but to remain shut up 
within the walls, exposed to all the horrors of 
approaching famine.* 

This disaster terminated the military opera- 
tionsofthe siegeofGenoa. Thence- . 
forward it was a mere blockade; the wieye where 
Austrians, posted on the heights pjlockade. 
which surrounded the city, cut off Extreme suf. 
all communication with the land ftings of the 
side, while Admiral Keith, with the ™"*?"*"* 
English fleet, rendered all intercourse impos- 
sible with the neighbouring harbour. The hor- 
rors of famine were daily more strongly felt, 
and in that inglorious warfare the army was 
called upon to make more heroic sacrifices than 
ever they had made in the tented field. The 
miserable soldiers, worn down by fatigue and 
extenuated by famine, after having consumed 
all the horses in the city, were reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on dogs, cats, and vermin, 
which were eagerly hunted out in the cellars 
and common sewers. Sooneven these wretch- 
ed resources failed,.and they were reduced to 
the pittance of four or five ounces of black 
bread, made of cocoa, rye, and other substances 
ransacked from the shops of the city. Affairs 
were in these desperate circumstances, when 
Captain Fianceschi, who had left Na- yy. oy 
poleon at the foot of the St. Bernard, eins 
arrived in the roads of Genoa with despatches 
from the First Consul. In:an open boat, with 
three rowers, he had succeeded, during the 
night, in steering through the midst of the Eng- 
lish fleet ; when day dawned, he was discover- 
ed about a mile from the shore, under the guns 
of their cruisers. They instantly fired, and the 
seamen were wounded. The brave officer 
stripped off his clothes, took his sabre in his . 
teeth, and swam towards the harbour. After 
incredible efforts he reached the shore, and 
landed, almost exhausted, on the mole, whence 
he was immediately conducted to the general- 
in-chief. t ; 

The cheering intelligence of the passage of 
the Alps by Napoleon, and the first May 28. A 
successes of Moreau in Germany, re- fresh sortie 
vived the dying hopes of the French ‘8 defeated. 
garrison. The spectres who wandered along 
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the ramparts were animated with a passing 
ebullition of joy, and Massena, taking advan- 
tage of this momentary enthusiasm, commenced 
a general attack on the Monte Ratti and the 
Monte Faccio. But this effort was beyond the 
strength of his men. The soldiers marched out 
with all their wonted enthusiasm, and with a 
fierce countenance began the ascent of the 
heights ; but the unusual exertion wore out 
their exhausted strength, and when they arrived 
at the foot of the redoubts, they were torn to 
pieces by a tremendous and well-sustained fire 
of grape and musketry, without the possibility 
of making any effort to avert their fate. Bro- 
ken and dispirited, the enfeebled mass was 
driven back into the city, after having acquired, 
from sad experience, the mournful conviction 
that the Imperialists, whatever their reverses 
might have been in other situations, had abated 
nothing of their firm countenance in the neigh- 
bourhood of Genoa. Two days afterward, the 
rolling of distant thunder in the Apennines was 
mistaken by General Gazan for the welcome 
note of their approaching deliverers. Massena 
himself hastened, with a palpitating heart, to 
the heights of Tinaille; but he was there wit- 


ness to the imperturbable aspect of the Austri-’ 


ans in their impregnable intrenchments, and the 
agitated crowd returned, sad and downcast, to 
their quarters.* 

While the French garrison was alternately 
Agonies en- agitated by these hopes:and fears, the 
duredby the wretched inhabitants were a prey 
inhabitants. to the most unparalleled sufferings. 
From the commencement of the siege the price 
of provisions had been extravagantly high, and 
in its latter days grain of any sort could not be 
had at any cost. The horrors of this prolonged 
famine, in a city containing above a hundred 
thousand souls, cannot be adequately described. 
All day the cries of the unhappy victims were 
heard in the streets, while the neighbouring 
rocks, within the walls, were covered: with a 
famished crowd, seeking, in the vilest animals 
and the smallest traces of vegetation, the means 
of assuaging their intolerable pangs. At night 
the lamentations of the people were still more 
dreadful ; too agitated to sleep, unable to endure 
the agony by which they were surrounded, they 
prayed aloud for death to. relieve them from their 
sufferings. In this extremity, the usual effect 
of long-endured calamity was conspicuous, in 
closing the fountains of mercy in the human 
heart, and rendering men insensible to every- 
thing but their own disasters. Infants deserted 
in the streets by their parents, women who had 
sunk down from exhaustion on the public thor- 
oughfares, were abandoned to their fate, and 
sought, with dying hands, in the sewers and 
other receptacles of filth, for the means of pro- 
longing for a few hours a miserable existence. 
In the desperation produced by such prolonged 
torments, the more ardent and impetuous sought 
the means of destruction ; they rushed out of 
the gates and threw themselves on the Austrian 
bayonets, or precipitated themselves into the 
harbour, where they perished without- either 
commiseration or assistance. In the general 
agony, not only leather and skins of every kind 
were consumed, but the horror at human flesh 
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itself was so much abated, that numbers were 
supported on the dead bodies of their fellow- 
citizens. Pestilence, as usual, came in the rear 
of famine; contagious fevers swept off multi- 
tudes, whom the strength of the survivers was 
unable to inter. Death in every form awaited 
the crowds whom common suffering had blend- 
ed together in the hospitals; and the multi- 
tude of unburied corpses which encumbered the 
streets threatened the city with depopulation,* 
almost as certainly as the grim hand of famine 
under which they were melting away. 

Such accumulated horrors at length shook 
the firm spirit of Massena. The fer- yp, cena at 
mentation in the city had risen to an length sur- 
alarming height, and there was every renders. 
probability that the extenuated French May 31 
garrison would be overpowered by the multi- 
tudes whom despair had armed with unwonted 
courage. Matters were in this desperate state 
when the French general received a letter from 
Melas, couched in the most flattering terms, in 
which he invited him, since resistance had now 
become hopeless, to conclude an arrangement 
for the evacuation of the city. Massena at first 
suspected that this was merely a ruse to cover 
the approaching raising of the siege, and re- 
fused to accede to any terms; but a severe 
bombardment both by land and sea, on the 
night of the 3lst, having convinced him that 
there was no intention on the part of the allies 
of abandoning their enterprise, and provisions, 
even after the most rigid economy, existing 
only for two days more, the negotiation was re- 
sumed, and at length, on the 4th of June, when 
they were totally exhausted, a capitulation was 
agreed to, in virtue of which the gates were 
surrendered to the allies on the following June 5: 
day at noon. It was stipulated that the “""° ™ 
garrison should evacuate Genoa, with their 
arms, artillery, baggage, and ammunition : they. 
were conducted by the allies, to the number of 
nine thousand, by land and sea, to Voltri and 
Antibes. The conditions of the treaty were 
faithfully observed towards the vanquished, and 
all the stipulations in favour of the Democratic 
party at Genoa implemented by the Austrians 
with true German faith :+ a trait as honourable 
to them, as the opposite conduct of the English 
— at Naples a year before was derogatory 
to the well-earned character of British integrity. 

en the evacuation took place, the extent 
of suffering which the besieged had undergone 
appeared painfully conspicuous. ‘ Upon enter- 
ing the town,” says the faithful annalist of this 
memorable siege, ‘all the figures we met bore 
the appearance of profound grief or sombre de- 
spair; the streets resounded with the most 


‘heart-rending cries; on all sides death was 


reaping its victims, and the rival furies of fam- 
ine and pestilence were multiplying their de- 
vastation ; in a word, the army and the inhab- 
itants seemed approaching their dissolution.” 
The allies acted generously to the heroic garri- 
son, with their illustrious chief; while, upon 
tue cignal of a gun fired from the ramparts, in- 
numerable barks, laden with provisions, entered 
the harbour, amid the transports of the inhabi- 
tants. ‘Your defence,” said Lord Keith to 


* Bot., iii. 476, 477. Dum., iii., 257. Jom., xiii, 224. 
t Bot., iii. 478, Jom., xiii., 228,231. Dum., iti., 260, 263. 
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Massena, “has been so heroic, that we can re- 
fuse you nothing ; yet you alone are worth an| 
army—how can we allow you to depart ?”* 

It was not without reason that the Imperial- 
Melas sets out ists urged forward the evacuation, | 
to meet Napo- and granted the most favourable 
leon. terms to the besieged, in order to 
accelerate their departure. At the very time 
when the negotiations were going on, a mes- 
senger arrived from Melas, with intelligence of 
the entry of Napoleon into Milan, and an im- 
mediate order to raise the siege. The embar- 
Tasarnoggrot the’ Austrian general between his 
reluctance to relinquish so important a con- 
quest and his apprehensions at disobeying the 
orders of his superior officer was extreme, and 
he deemed himself happy at being able to escape 
from so serious a dilemma by granting the most 
favourable terms of capitulation to his enemy. 
No sooner was the place surrendered than he 
detached a division to Tortona and a brigade 
to Placentia, and set out on the. following day 
with his remaining forces in the same direc- 
tion, leaving Hohenzollernyto occupy Genoa 
with sixteen battalions.t 

Meanwhile Suchet continued his retrograde 
May 1l.. Ad- Movement towards the Var, and 
vance of the on the. 11th of May effected the 
allies to Nice. passage of that. river.» He was 
closely followed bythe Austrians under Melas, 
who on the same day entered into Nice, and 
took up their quarters in the territory of the 
Republic. The enthusiasm of the troops rose 
to the highest pitch : at length they found them- 
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selves on the soil of France, and that ambitious 
power, which had so long sent forth its armies 
to devastate and oppress the adjoining states, 
began now to experience the evils it had inflict- 
ed on others.t 5 

The Var is a mountain river, in general ford- 
Description of able, but which, like all mountain 
Suchet’s posi- streams in those latitudes, is read- 
Tome Ee VSS: ily. swelled by rains in a few hours 
into an impetuous torrent. It has always been 
considered as a weak part of the French fron- 
tier, because, to give solidity to its left extrem- 
ity, it would be necessary to carry the line of 
defence far into the French Alps, at the distance 
of ten or twelve leagues from the sea, The 
portion of this line, however, which was oc¢ 
pied by Suchet, was much more inconsider 
and did not extend above half a mile in breadt] 
between the sea and the first rugged eminen- 
ces. It had been fortified with care during the 
years 1794 and 1796, and the long bridge which 
traverses the river was covered by a formidable | 
zéte-du-pont, mounted with a plentiful array of 
heavy artillery. In this position Suchet hoped 
to arrest the enemy until the army of reserve, 
under Napoleon, had descended into Italy and 
appeared in their rear. In effect, the alarming 
reports which he received of the appearance of 
a powerful French force in the valley of Aosta 
induced Melas, soon after his arrival at Nice, 
to detach a large part of his troops in that di- 
rection; and at length, when there could not 
longer be any doubt of the fact, he set out in 
May 19, Person for Piedmont, leaving Elnitz, with 

7 eighteen thousand men, to make himself 
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master of the bridge of the Var. Suchet had a 
but thirteen thousand, but they were covered 
by formidable works, and were daily receiving 
additions of strength from the conscripts and 
National Guard in the interior. The Impe- 
rialists having at length got up their heavy 
artillery from: Nice, unmasked their M 
batteries on the 22d, and advanced rit Kine Ptg 
with great intrepidity to the at- Austrians on 
tack. But when Suchet evacuated it, which is 
the territory of Nice, he left a gar- Pulsed. 
rison in Fort Montauban, perched on a rock in 
the rear, from whence everything which passed 
in the Austrian lines was visible, and from 
which he received, by telegraph, hourly intelli- 
gence of what was preparing on the enemy’s 
side. Thus warned, the Republicans were on 
their guard: the Austrian columns, when ‘they 
arrived within pistol-shot of the works, were 
received with a tremendous fire of grape and 
musketry ; and, after remaining long and brave- 
ly at the foot of the/intrenchments, a prey to a 
murderous fire, which swept off numbers by 
every discharge, they were compelled to retire, 
after sustaining a considerable loss.* © 

Elnitz, however, was not discouraged. The 
accounts’ which he received from fresh attack 
his rear rendered it more than ever and final re- ” 
necessary to carry this important. Pulse ofthem. 
post, in order to secure a barrier against the 
French, in the event of its being necessary to 
retire, and make head against the invasion of 
the First Consul. Already accounts had ar- 
rived of the descent of Thurreaw upon Suza, 
and the capture of Ivrea by Lannes with the 
vanguard of Napoleon. ' Collecting, therefore, 
all his forces, he made a last effort. Twenty 
pieces of heavy cannon, placed in position with- 
in musket-shot, battered the Republican defen- 
ces, wll the English cruisers thundered on 
the right, of the position. Under the May 27 
cover of this imposing fire; the Hunga- eas 
rian grenadiers advanced to the assault, and 
the sappers succeeded in breaking through the 
first palisades ; but the brave men who headed 
the column almost perished at the foot of the 
intrenchment, and, after sustaining a heavy 
loss, they were compelled to abandon their en- 
terprise. After this check, all thoughts of car- 
rying the tées-du-pont on the Var were laid 


3, | aside, and the Austrians broke up during the 
| night, and retreated, with seventeen thousand 


men, in the direction of Piedmont.7 


| It is now time to resume the operations of 


Napoleon and the army of reserve, 
which rendered these retrograde 
movements of the Imperialists ne- 
cessary, cut short their brilliant Lad 
career of victories, and ultimately precipitated 
them into the most unheard-of reverses. This | 
army, which had been:in preparation ever since 

its formation had been decreed by the consuls 
on the 7th of January, 1800, had been intrusted, 
since the commencement of April, to Berthier, 
whose indefatigable activity was well calcula- 
ted to create, out of the heterogeneous elements 

of which it was composed, a formidable andef 
ficient force. Thirty thousand conscripts and 
twenty thousand veteran troops, rendered dis- 


Formation of 
the army of re- 
serve by Napo- 
leon. 
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Vendée, weré directed to different points be- 
tween Dijon and the Alps, to form the basis of 
thelarmament. Napoleon, whose gigantic mind 
was equal alike to the most elevated concep- 
tions and the superintendence of the minutest 
details, was indefatigable in his endeavours to 
complete the preparations, and from the interior 
of his cabinet directed the march, provisioning, 
and equipment of every regiment in the army. 
He was at first undecided whether to direct the 
great reserve upon Germany or Italy ; but the 
angry correspondence which had passed be- 
tween him and Moreau, joined to the reverses 
experienced by Massena in the environs of 
Genoa, at length determined him to cross the 
Alps and move upon Piedmont. Reports were 
obtained from skilful engineers on the state of 
all the principal passes, from Mont Cenis to the 
St. Gothard. After full consideration, he de- 
termined to cross the Great St. Bernard. The 
advantages of this passage were obvious. It 
was at once the shortest road across the mount- 
ains, being directly in front of Lausanne, Veyay, 
and Besangon, where the greater part of the 
army was cantoned, and it led him, in a few 
days, into.the rear of the army of Melas, so as 
to leave him no alternative but to abandon his 
magazines and reserves, or fight his way to 
them, with his face towards Milan and his back 
to the Maritime Alps. In such a situation, the 
loss of a considerable battle could hardly fail to 
be fatal to the imperial army, and might rea- 
sonably be expected to lead to the conquest of 
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} above two tho 


allltaly ; whereas a reverse to the Republicans, 
who could fall back upon the St. Gothard and 


- ; 
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The St. Bernard, which had been used for 

OVE and years as the Description of 
principal fires between Italy the passage of 
and France, lies between Martig- the St.Bernard 
ny in the Valais, and Aosta, in the beautiful val- 
ley of the same name, on the southern side of 
the Alps.. Though the direct communication. 
between these countries, however, and perfect- 
ly passable for horsemen and foot-soldiers, it 
presented great difficulties for the transit of ar- 
tillety and caissons. As far as St. Pierre, in- 
deed, on the side of the Valais, the passage is 
practicable for cannon, and from Aostasto the 
Italian plains the road is excellent; buf in the 
interval between these plaées the track .consists 
merely of a horse or bridlé path, following the 
sinuosities of the ravines through which it is 
conducted, or round the innumerable precipices 
which overhang the ascent. The summit of 
the ridge itself, which is little short of 8000 feet 
above the level of the sea,* consists of a little 
plain or valley, shut in by snowy mountains of 
still greater elevation, about a mile in length, 
with features of sug extraordinary gloom as 
to be indelibly imprinted in the recollection of 
every traveller who has witnessed it. At the 
northern extremity, where the path, emerging 
from the steep and rugged*ascent of the Valley — 
of Desolation, as it is emphatically called, first 
enters upon the level surface, is situated the 
convent of St. Bernard, the*highest inhabited 
ground in Europe, founded :a thousand years 
ago by the humanity of the illustrious saint 
whose name it bears, and tenanted ever since 
that time by pious and intrepid monks, the wor- 
thy followers of such a leader, who there, amid 


the Simplon, was not likely to be attended with | ice and granite, have fixed their abode, to res- 


any similar disaster.* 


cue from destruction the travellers overwhelm-? 


Towards the success of this great design, | ed by snow, amid the storms to which those 


Slalful meas- HOWeVer, it was indispens 


that | elevated regions are at almost every season of 


ures taken to the real strength and pens & of | the year exposed. At the southern end are 


conceal its 
strength. —_ fully concealed, as the forces of the 
Austrians lay in’ the valley’ of Aosta, on the 
southern side of the St. Bernard, and by occe- 
pying in strength the summit of the mountain, 

1ey might render the passage difficult, if not 
impossible. The device fallen upon by the First 
Consul for this purpose was to proclaim openly 
the place where the army was collected, and 
the service to which it was destined, but to as- 
semble such inconsiderable forces there as 
might render it an object rather of ridicule than 
alarm to the enemy. With this view, it was 
pompously announced, in various ways, that 
the army of reserve, destined to raise the siege 
of Genoa, was assembling at Dijon; and when 
the Austrian spies repaired thither, they found 
only a few battalions of conscripts and some 
companies of troops of the line, not amounting 
in all to eight thousand men, which entirely 
dissipated the fears which had been formed by 
its announcement. The army of reserve at 
Dijon, in consequence, became the object of 
general ridicule throughout Europe; and Melas, 
relieved of all fears for his rear, continued to 
press forward with perseverance his attacks on 


| 


the army of reserve should be care- | still to be seen a few remains of the Temple of — 


Jupiter Penninus, which formerly stood at the 
summit of the Italian side of the pass, and at 
its foot the cut in solid rock through which’ 
the Roman legions defiled for centuries to the ~ 
tributary provinces of the Empire on the n 


of the Alps. Innumerable votive offerin, ae 
found among the ruins of the solitary edifiee,in 
‘which. the travellers express, in simple but 
t language, their gratitude to Heaven 
fo g surmounted the:dangers of the pas- 
sage. In the centre of the valley, midway be- 


the Var, and considered the account of this 


tween the remains of heathen devotion and the 
monument of Christian charity, spreads out ia 
ake, whose waters, cold and dark even at the 
height of summer, reflect the bare slopes and 


snowy crags which shut it in every side. 
The descent towards Aosta is much more pre- 


cipitous than on the north; and in the season 
when avalanches are common, irquellers are 
often exposed to great danger from'the masses 
of snow which, detached from the overhanging 
heights, sweep with resistless violence across 
the path, which there descends for miles down 
the bare and exposed side of the mountain. 
The climate in these elevated regions is too 
severe to permit of vegetation: the care lof the 


army as amere feint, to serve as a diversion to | monks has reared a few cresses and hardy ve- 


the siege of Genoa.+ 
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getables in the sheltered corners of the slopes, 
on the northern side of the lake, but in general 
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the mountains consist only of steril piles of 
rock and snow, and not a human being is ever 
to be seen except a few travellers, shivering 
and exhausted, who haster up the toilsome as- 
cent to partake in the never-failing hospitality 
of the convent at the summit.* 

This scene, so interesting from historical ree- 
Napoleon re- Ollections, as well as natural sub- 
solves tohaz- limity, was destined to receive ad- 
ard the pas- ditional celebrity from the memo- 
eee rable passage of the French army. 
None of the difficulties with which it was at- 
tended were unknown to their resolute chief; 
but, aware of the immense results which would 
attend an irruption into Italy, he resolved to in- 
cur their hazard. ‘To all the observations of the 
engineers’ on the obstacles which opposed the 
passage, he replied, ‘‘ We must surmount ten 
leagues of rocks covered with snow. Be it so: 
we will dismount our guns, and place them on 
sledges adapted to the rugged nature of the as- 
cent. Nothing is to be found in these steril 
mountains but a few chestnuts and herds of 
cattle ; we will transport rice and biscuit by the 
Lake of Geneva to Villeneuve ; every soldier will 

"carry as much as will suffice him for six days, 
and the sumpter mules will transport subsist- 

ence for six days more. When we arrive in 
the valley of Aosta, we will hasten to the fertile 
banks of the Ticino, where abundance and glory 
will reward our audacious enterprise.” In pur- 
suance of this bold design, the most active prep- 
arations were made by Marmont to facilitate 
the passage. Two millions of rations of bis- 
cuit were baked at Lyons, and transported by 
the Lake of Geneva to Villeneuve, to await the 
arrival of the army; trees felled in the forests 
ef the Jura to form sledges for the cannon, and 
mules and peasants summoned from all quarters 
to aid in the transport of the stores and am- 
munition. Napoleon set out from Paris on the 

ay, and arrived at Geneva on the 8th. 
tly sent for neg t, the chief of en- 


er listening patience to his 
of the difficultiés of the attempt, he 
E possible to pass?”? “ Yes!”’ he re- 
t with difficulty.” ‘Let us then set 
answered the First Consul ; words emi- 
tly descriptive of the clear conception and 
immovable resolution which formed the leading 
features of that great man’s character.t — 
At Geneva, Napoleon had an interview with 
. Neckar, who had remained in retirement at 
_his villa of Coppet, near that town, since the 
period of histhe hment by the Constituent As- 
sembly. He professed himself little struck with 
his conversation, and alleged that he did not 
disguise his desire to be restored to the direc- 
tion of the Republican finances ; but it is proba- 
ble the First Consul regarded the Swiss states- 
man with prejudiced eyes, from his strong sense 
of the incalculable evils which his concessions 
ito Democratic ambition had brought upon the 
French people.t On the 13th, he passed in re- 
view at Lausanne the vanguard of the real army 
of reserve, consisting of six regiments of vete- 
ran troops, newly equipped, and in the finest pos- 
sible order. Shortly after, he received a visit 
from Carnot, the minister of war, who brought 


* Personal observation. 
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accounts of the victory of Moeskirch, and the 
advance of Moreau in Germany; while the 
stores and artillery arrived from all quarters. 
The preparations were rapidly com- 4,,, 9 Me 
pleted. A hundred large firs were ures taken fe 
hollowed out so as to receive each the crossing of 
a piece ofgartillery; the carriages the artillery. 
were taken to pieces and put on the backs of 
mules ;.the ammunition dispersed among the 
peasants, who arrived from all quarters with 
their beasts of burden to share in the ample re- 
wards which the French engineers held forth to 
stimulate their activity. 'Two companies of ar- 
tillery workmen were stationed, the one at St. 
Pierre, on the north, the other at St. Remi, on 
the south of the mountains, to take to pieces the 
artillery and remount them on their varriages ; 
the ammunition of the army was conveyed in 
little boxes, so constructed as to go on the backs 
of mules. With such admirable precision were 
these arrangements made, that the dismounting 
and replacing of the guns hardly retarded for an 
hour the march of the columns ; and the soldiers, 
animated by the novelty and splendour of the 
enterprise, vied with each other in their efforts 
to second the activity of their officers. Berthier, 
when they reached the foot of the mountains, 
addressed them in the following proclamation - 
“The soldiers of the Rhine have signalized 
themselves by glorious triumphs ;. those of the 
army of Italy struggle with invincible perseve- 
rance againstasuperiorenemy. Emulating their 
virtues, do-you ascend and reconquer beyond 
the Alps the plains which were the first theatre 
of French glory. Conscripts! you behold the 
ensigns, of victory: march, and emulate the 
veterans who have won so many triumphs ; 
learn from them how to bear and overcome the 
fatigues inseparable from war. Bonaparte is 
with you; he has come to witness your first 
triumph. Prove to him that you are the same 
men whom he formerly led in these regions to 
immortal renown.”* These words inflamed to 
the highest pitch the ardour of the soldiers, and 
there was but one feeling throughout the army, 
that of seconding to the uttermost the glorious 
enterprise in which they were engaged. 
On the 16th of May, the First Consul slept at 
the convent of St. Maurice, and on : Barn 
the following morning’ the army |e" oN ue 
commenced the passage of the. — 
mountain. During the four following days the 
march continued, and from’ eight to ten thou- 
sand men passed daily.’ The first night they 
slept at»St. Pierre, the second at St. Remi or 
Etroubles, the third at Aosta. Napoleon him- 
self remained at St. Maurice till the 20th, when 
the whole had crossed. The march, though 
toilsome, presented no extraordinary difficulties 
till the leading column arrived at St. Pierre. 
But from that village to the summit, the ascent 
was painfal and laborious in the highest degree. 
To each gun a hundred men were harnessed, 
and relieved by their comrades every half mile ; 
the soldiers vied with each other in the fatigu- 
ing undertaking of dragging it up the toilsome 
and rugged track, and it soon became a point of 
honour for each column to prevent their can- 


« 


non from falling behind the array. ‘To support 


their efforts, the music of each regiment played 


* Bot., iv, 10, 11. Nap., i. 257. Jom., xiii., 176, 177 
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at its head, and where the paths were peculiarly 
steep, the charge sounded to give additional 
vigour to their exertions.  Toiling painfully up 
the ascent, hardly venturing to halt to draw 
breath, lest the march of the column should be 


retarded, ready to sink under the weight of 


their arms and baggage, the soldiers animated 
each other by warlike songs, and the solitudes 
of the St. Bernard. resounded with the strains 
From amid the snows and 
the clouds, the glittering bands of armed men ap- 


. peared; and the distant chamois on the mount- 


- ment, but was fully repaid by the First Consul 


ains above, startled by the unwonted spectacle, 
bounded away to the regions of desolation, and 
paused on the summit of its inaccessible cliffs 
to gaze on the columns which wound around 
their feet.* 

After six hours of toilsome ascent, the head 
of the army reached the hospice at the summit; 
and the troops, forgetting their fatigues, trav- 
ersed with joyful steps the snowy vale, or re- 
posing beside the cool waters of the lake, rent 
the air with acclamations at the approaching 
termination of their labours. By the provident 
care of the monks, every soldier received a 
large ration of bread and cheese, and a draught 
of wine at the gate: a seasonable supply, which 
exhausted the ample stores of their establish- 


before the termination of the campaign. After 
an hour’s rest, the columns wound along the 
margin of the lake, and began the steep and 
perilous descent to St. Remi. The difficulties 
here were still greater than on the northern 
side. The snow, hard beneath, was beginning 
to melt on the surface, and great numbers both 


of men and horses lost their footing, and were 


"precipitated down the rapid declivity. 


*e 


At 
jength, however, they reached a more hospita- 
ble region: the steril rocks and snow gaye 


place to herbage, enamelled with the flowers of 


spring; a few firs next gave token of the de- 
scent into the woody region; gradually a thick 
forest overshadowed their march, and before 
they reached Etroubles, the soldiers, who had so 
recently shivered in the blasts of winter, were 
melting under the rays of an Italian sun.tt 
Napoleon himself crossed on the 28th. He 
was mounted on’a sure-footed mule, which he 
obtained from the priory of St. Maurice, and at- 


_ tended by a young and active guide, who con- 


to him, without knowing his quality, all his 
wishes, and was astonished to find them, some 

ne after, all realized by the generous recollec- 
tion of the First Consul. He rested an hour at 
the convent, and descended to St. Remi, over 
the hard and slippery surface of the snow, 
chiefly on foot, often sliding down, and with 
considerable difficulty.§]| 


* Nap., i., 259. Dum., ii., 170. Bot., iv..43. 
+ Dum,, ili., 171, 172, Bot., iv., 14,15. Nap,, i., 261. 
+ °° Oh joy! the signs of life appear, 
The first and single fir _ 
That on the limits of the living world 
Strikes in the ice'its roots; 
Another and another now, 
And now the larch, that flings its arms 
' Down curving like the falling wave, 
__ And now the aspen’s glittering leaves 
Gray glitter on the moveless twig, 
he poplar’s varying verdure now, 
And now the birch so beautiful, 
Light as a lady’s plume.” 
9 Nap., i., 261. 
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i The passage of the St. Bernard has been the subject of 
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Lannes, who commanded the advancéa guard,. 
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descended rapidly the beautiful ‘ 
valley of Aosta, occupied the town Bs pak alae 
of the same name, and overthrew ley of Aosta by 
at Chatillon a body of fifteen hun- the fort of 
dred Croatians who endeavoured i : 
to dispute his sage. The soldiers, finding 
themselves in a level and fertile valley, abound- 
ing with trees, vines, and pasture, deemed their 
difficulties past, and joyfully followed the hour- 
ly-inereasing waters of the Dora Baltea, when 
their advance was suddenly checked by the fort 
and the cannon of Bard. This inconsiderable 
fortification had wellnigh proyed a more serious 
obstacle to the army than the whole perils of the 
St. Bernard. Situated on a pyramidal rock 
midway between the opposite cliffs of the val- 


ley, which there approach very near to each 


other, and at the distance of not more than fifty 


yards from either side, it at once commands the 
narrow road which is conducted close under its 
ramparts, and is beyond the reach of any but. 
regular approaches. 
parts, two-and-twenty in number, are so dis- 
posed upon its well-constructed bastions as to 
command not only the great road which trav- 


The cannon of the ram- 


erses the village at its feet, but every path on 
either side of the adjacent mountains by which 
it appears practicable for a single person to 
pass.* No sooner was the advanced guard ar- 


rested by this formidable obstacle, than Lannes 


advanced to the front, and ordered an assault 


on the town, defended only bya single wall It 


was quickly carried by the impetuosity of tLe 
French grenadiers, but the Austrians retired in 
good order into the fort on the rock above, and 
from its secure casements the garrison kept up 
an incessant fire upon every column that at- 
tempted the passage. Marescot, the chief of 
the engineers, reported, after a reconnoissance, 
that the fort could not be carried by a coup-de- 
main, while the rocky cliffs of the mountai 
either side opposed the greatest diffi 


known only to the smuggler or the chamois] 
ulous, when the road has been a beaten 
thousand years, and is traversed daily in 
numbers of travellers. One would suppose, from thes 
scriptions, it was over the C Geant, between Chamou 
and Aosta, or over the summit of thi 
the French army had passed. It bear 
no comparison with the passage of Hanni- 
bal over the Little St. Bernard, opposed as 
it was by the mountain tribes, by paths 
comparatively unformed, and in the course 
of which the Carthaginian general lost 
nearly half his army. Having traversed on foot both the 
ground over which Napoleon’s army passed at the Great St. 
Bernard, that traversed by Suwarrow on the St. Gothard, 
the Scachenthal, and the Engiberg, and that surmounted 
by Macdonald in the passage of the Splugen, the Monte 
Aprigal, and the Mont Tonal, the author is enabled to speak 


Cums of the 
assage of the Alps- 
‘by Hannibal, Ne 


row, and Macdon- 
ald. 


with perfect confidence as to the comparative merit of these. 


different undertakings. From being commenced in the 
depth of winter, and over ridges comparatively unfrequent- 
ed, the march of Macdonald was by far the most hazardous, 
so far as mere natural difficulties were concerned ; that of 
Suwarrow was, upon the whole, the most worthy of admira- 
tion, from the vigorous resistance he experienced at every 
step, the total inexperience of his troops in mountaiz war- 
fare, and the unparalleled hardships, both physicai and 
moral, with which its later stages were involved. ‘That of 
Napoleon over the St. Bernard, during a fine season, with- 
out any opposition from the enemy, with every aid from the 
peasantry of the district, and the experience of his own offi- 
cers, and by a road impracticable only for carriages and can- 
non, must, with every impartial observer acquainted with 
the ground, rank as the easiest of these memorable enter 

prises, “  * Personal observation. 
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regular siege. The advance of the army was 
instantly checked ; cannon, caissons, infantry, 
and cavalry accumulated in the narrow defile 
in the upper part of the valley, and the alarm 
rapidly running from front to rear, the advance | 
of the columns behind was already suspended, 
from the apprehension that the enterprise was 
impracticable, and that they must recross the 
mountains.* 
Napoleon, deeming all his difficulties sur- 
May 23. mounted, was advancing with joyful 
steps down the southern declivity of the 
St, Bernard, when he received this alarming in- 
telligence. Instantly advancing to the van- 
guard, he ascended the Monte Albaredo, which 
commanded the fort on the left bank of the 
Dora Baltea, and with his telescope long and mi- 
nutely surveyed its walls. He soon perceived 
that it was possible for the infantry to pass by 
a path along the face of the cliffs of that rugged 
mountain, above the range of the guns of the 
fort ; but by no exertions was it possible to ren- 
der it practicable for artillery. In vain the 
Austrian commandant was summoned, and 
threatened with an instant assault in case of 
refusal to surrender ; he replied as became a 
man of courage and honour, well aware of the 
importance of his position, and the means of 
defending it which were in his power. <A few 
pieces of artillery were, by great 
with which the Cflorts, hoisted up to an eminence 
obstacle was On the Monte Albaredo which com- 
carried by the manded the fort, but their fire pro- 
Seek erst duced little impression on the bomb- 
‘ proof batteries and vaulted case- 
ments which sheltered the garrison ; a single 
Piece only, placed on the steeple of the town, 
answered with effect to the fire of one of the 
bastions. "Time pressed, however, and it was 
indispensable that the army should, without de- 
Contrary to the ad- 
vice of Marescot, Napoleon ordered an esca- 
de, and Berthier formed three columns, each 
of three hundred grenadiers, who advanced with 
the utmost resolution at midnight to the as- 
sault. They climbed in silence up the rock, 


ed. The a the works without being. discover- 


Great skill 


ed. e outer palisades were carried, and the 
Austrian videttes retired precipitately to the 
ramparts above ; but at its foot all the efforts of 
the Republicans were frustrated. The garrison 
was instantly on the alert. A shower of balls 
spread death through their ranks, while vast 
numbers. of shells and hand grenades, thrown 
down among them,t augmented the confusion 
and alarm inseparable from a nocturnal attack. 
After sustaining a heavy loss, they were com- 
pelled to abandon the attempt; the passage 
seemed hermetically closed; the army could 
not adyance a step farther in its progress. 

i this extremity, the genius and intrepidity 
of tHe/French engineers surmounted the diffi- 
culty... The infantry and cavalry of Lannes’ di- 
vision traversed, one by one, the path on the 
Monte Albaredo, and re-formed lower down the 
valley, while the artillerymen succeeded in 
drawing their cannon, in the dark, through the 
town, close under the guns of the fort, by 
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spreading straw and dung upon the streets, and 
wrapping the wheels up so as to prevent the 
slightest sound being heard. In this manner 
forty pieces and a hundred caissons were July 25 
drawn through during the night, while ~"” “” 
the Austrians, in unconscious security, slum- 
bered above, beside their loaded cannon, direct- 
ed straight into the street where the passage 
was going forward. A few grenades. and, com- 
bustibles were merely thrown at random over 
the ramparts during the gloom, which killed a 
considerable number of the French engineers, 
and blew up several of their ammunition wag-~ 
ons, but without arresting, for a moment, the — 
passage. Before daylight a sufficient number 
were passed to enable the advanced guard to 
continue its march, and an obstacle which 
might have proved the ruin of the whole enter- 
prise was effectually overcome. During the 
succeeding night the same hazardous operation. 
was repeated with equal success ; and while the 
Austrian commander was writing to Melas that 
he had seen thirty-five thousand men and four 
thousand horse cross the path of the Albaredo, 
but that not one piece of artillery or caisson 
should pass beneath the guns of his fortress, 
the whole cannon and ammunition of the army 
were safely proceeding on the road to Ivrea. 
The fort of Bard itself held out till the 5th of | 
June, and we have the authority of Napoleon 
for the assertion, that if the passage of the ar- 
tillery had been delayed till its fall, all hope of 
‘success in the campaign was at anend. , The 
presence of an Austrian division, seven thou- 
sand strong, would have equally sufficed to de- 
stroy the French troops as they emerged, w 
out cannon, from the perilous defile of the:A 
redo. On such trivial incidents do the fate 
the revolutions of nations in the last x 
often depend.* ss Pai? 
Meanwhile Lannes, proceeding onward with 
the advanced guard, emerged from 4 fer 9 short 
the mountains and appeared before skirmish at Iv 
the walls of Ivrea. This place, rea; the French 
once of considerable strength, and 2¢vance to Tu- 
which, in 1704, had withstood for 
ten days all the efforts of the Duke of Ven- 
dome, with a formidable train of artillery, had 
of late years fallen into decay, and its ruined. 
walls, but partially armed, hardly offered an ob- 
stacle to an enterprising enemy. Lannes or- 
dered an assault at once on the three gates of — 
the city. He advanced himself with the column, 
on the right, and with his own hand directed 
the first strokes of thé hatchet at the palisades. 
The defences were soon broken down, the 
chains of the drawbridges cut, the gates blown 
open, and the Republicans rushed, with loud 
shouts, on all sides into the town. A battalion 
which defended the walls was forced to fly, 
leaving three hundred prisoners in the hands of 
the enemy, and the Austrian troops drawn up 
behind the town retired precipitately towards 
Turin. ‘They took post behind the Chinsella, 
spreading themselves out, according to custom, 
over a long line, to cover every approach to the 
capital of Piedmont. They were there attacked 
on the following day by Lannes, and a warm 
contest ensued. The Imperialists, confident in 
the numbers and prowess of their cavalry, vig- 
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and advance to the relief of Massena, who yet 
held out ; the third, to move to the left, pass 
the Ticino, form a junction with Moncey. and 
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orously charged the Republicans; but 
though they led up their horses to the 
‘very bayonets of the infantry, they were in the 
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May 26. 


end repulsed, and the bridge over the river was 
carried by the assailants. After. this check the 
Austrians retired towards ‘Turin, and Lannes, 
pursuing his successes, pushed on to the banks 
May 28 of the Po, where he made himself master 
* ofa flotilla of boats, of the greater value 
to the invading army, as they did not possess 
the smallest bridge equipage. The whole army, 
thirty-six thousand strong, was assembled at 
Ivrea, with all its artillery, on the 28th, while 
the advanced guard pushed its patrols to the 
gates of Turin.* 
While the centre of the army of reserve was 


Passage ofthe thus surmounting the difficulties of 


St. Gothard the St. Bernard, the right and left 
a one wings performed with equal success 
wings of the the movements assigned to them. 
army. Thurreau, with five thousand men, 
descended to Susa and Novalese, while Mon- 
eey, detached with sixteen thousand choice 
troops from the army of the Rhine, crossed the 
St. Gothard, and began to appear in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lago Maggiore. At the same 
time, General Bethencourt, with a brigade of 
Swiss troops, ascended the Simplon, and, for- 
cing the terrific defile of Gondo, appeared at 
Duomod ’Ossolla, and opened up the communi- 
cation with the left of the army. > Thus above 
sixty thousand men, converging from so many 
different quarters, were assembled in the plains 
of Piedmont, and threatened the rear of the im- 
perial army, engaged in the defiles of the Apen- 
nines from Genoa to the mouth of the Var.t 
__No sooner did Melas receive certain informa- 
aN .s, in haste, tion of the appearance of this for- 
- eoncentrates midable enemy in the Italian plains, 
the army. than he despatched couriers in all 
directions to concentrate his troops. He him- 
self, as already mentioned, broke up from the Var 
with the greater part of his forces, and orders 
were despatched to Ott to raise the siege of 
Genoa, and hasten, with all the strength he could 
collect, to the Bormida. The orders arrived at 
Genoa just at the time when the capitulation 
was going forward, so that the advance of the 
army of reserve was too late to raise the siege 
of that fortress ; but still an important and de- 
cisive operation awaited the First Consul. To 
oppose him in the first instance, the Austrians 
had only the corps of Wukassowicao, Laudohn, 
and Haddick, who could hardly muster eighteen 
thousand men in all, and not above six thousand 
in any one point, so widely were their immense 
forces scattered over the countries they had 
conquered ; while the concentration of their 
troops from the Var and the coast of Genoa 
would require a considerable time.t 
In these circumstances the French command- 
Different plans er had the choice of three different 
which lay open plans, each of which promised to 
toNapoleon. he attended with important results. 
The first was to incline to the right, form a 
junction with Thurreau, and, in concert with 
Suchet, attack the Austrian army under Melas ; 
the second, to cross the Po by means of the 
barks so opportunely thrown into his power, 
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capture Milan, with the stores and reserve parks 
ofthe Imperialists. Of these different plans the 
first appeared unadvisable, as the forces of Me- 
las were superior to those of the First Consul 
without the addition of Moncey, and it was ex- 
tremely hazardous to run the risk of a defeat 
while the fort of Bard still held out and inter- 
rupted the retreat of the army. ‘The second, 
was equally perilous, as it plunged the invading 
army, without any line of communication, into 
the centre of the imperial forces, and it was 
doubtful whether Genoa could hold out till the 


Republican eagles approached the Bocchetta. 


The third had the disadvantage of abandoning 
Massena to his fate ; but, to counterbalance that 
it offered the most brilliant results. The pos- 
session of Milan could not fail to produce a great 
moral impression, both on the Imperialists and 
the Italians, and to renew, in general estima- 
tion, the halo of glory which was wont to en- 
circle the brows of the First Consul. The junc- 
tion with Moncey would raise the army to fifty 
thousand effective men, and secure for it a safe 
retreat, in case of disaster, by the St. Gothard 
and the Simplon ; the magazines. and parks of 
reserve collected by the Austrians lay exposed 
to immediate capture in the unprotected towns 
of Lombardy, while, by intercepting their com- 
munications with Germany, and compelling 
them to fight with their rear towards France 
and the Maritime Alps, the inestimable ad- 
vantage was gained of rendering any consid- 
erable disaster the forerunner of irreparable 
ruin.* 

Moved by these considerations, Napoleon di- 
rected his troops rapidly towards the 
Ticino, and arrived on the banks of Hey 81. cle 
that river on the 31st of May. The to Lombar- 
arrival of so great a force, in a quar- dy, and cap- 
ter where they were totally unexpect- ture of that 
ed, threw the Austrians into the ut- 7” 
most embarrassment. All their disposable in- 
fantry was occupied at Bellinzona to oppose the 
advances of Moncey, or had retired behind the 
Lago Maggiore, before Bethencourt. The only 
troops which they could collect to oppose the 
passage were the cavalry of Festenberg, with a 
few regiments of Laudohn, a force under five 
thousand men, and totally inadequate to main- 
tain the line of the Ticino from Sesto-Calende, 
where it flows out of the Lago Maggiore, to 
Pavia, where it joins the Po, against an enemy 
thirty thousand strong. Unable to guard the 
line of the river, the cavalry of Festenberg was 
drawn up in front of Turbigo, when Gerard, 
with the advanced guard, crossed the river un- 
der cover of the French artillery, advantageous- 
ly posted on the heights behind, and instantly 
made himself master of the bridge of Naviglio, 
by which the infantry of the division began to 
defile to his assistance. He was immediately 
and warmly attacked by the imperial cavalry - 
but though they at first had some success, yet 
the French having retired into a woody position 
deeply intersected by canals, they succeeded in 
maintaining their ground until the Republicans 
had crossed over in such numbers as to enable 
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them to carry Turbigo with the bayonet, and 
effectually establish themselves on the left bank 
of the river. At the same time, Murat effected 
a passage at Buffalora, on the great road from 
Turin to Milan, with hardly any opposition ; 
the Austrians retired on all sides, and Napo- 
June 8: leon, with the advanced guard, made his 
June, where he was received with trans- 
ports of joy by the Democratic party, and the 
same applause by the inconstant populace 
which they had lavished the year before on Su- 
warrow.* 

Nothing could exceed the astonishment of 
Messen wis the Milanese at this sudden appa- 
forces over. Yitionof the Republican hero. Some 
Lombardy, and believed he had died near the Red 
eee Sea, and that it was one of his 

: brothers who commanded the army. 
tohis troops: None were aware that he had so 
recently crossed the Alps, and revisited the 
scenes of his former glory. He instantly dis- 
missed the Austrian authorities ; re-established, 
with more show than sincerity, the Republican 
magistrates ; but, foreseeing that the chances 
of war might expose his partisans to severe 
reprisals, wisely forbade any harsh measures 
against the dethroned party. Taking advantage 
of the public enthusiasm which his unexpected 
arrival occasioned, he procured, by contribu- 
tions and levies, large supplies for his troops, 
and augmented their numbers by the regiments 
of Moncey, which slowly made their appearance 
from the St. Gothard. On the 6th and 7th of 
June these troops were reviewed, and the French 
outposts extended in all directions. ‘They were 
pushed to Placentia and the Po, the principal 
towns in Lombardy being abandoned, without 
resistance, by the Austrians. Pavia fell into 
their hands, with two hundred pieces of cannon, 
eight thousand muskets, and stores in propor- 
tion. At the same time, the following animated 
proclamation was addressed to the troops, and 
electrified all Europe, long accustomed only to 
the reverses ef the Republicans: ‘Soldiers, 
when we began our march, one of our depart- 
ments was in the possession of the enemy ; con- 
sternation reigned through all the south of 
France. The greatest part of the Ligurian 
Republic, the most faithful ally of our country, 
was invaded. The Cisalpine Republic, annihi- 
lated in the last campaign, groaned under the 
feudal yoke. You advanced, and already the 
French territory is delivered ; joy and hope have 
succeeded in our country to consternation and 
fear. You will restore liberty and independence 
to the people of Genoa; you already are in the 
capital of the Cisalpine. The enemy, terror- 
struck, seeks only to regain his frontiers ; you 
have taken from him his hospitals, his maga- 
zines, his reserve parks. Theefirst act of the 
campaign is finished ; millions of men address 
you in strains of praise. But shall we allow our 
audacious enemies to violate with impunity the 
territory of the Republic? Will you permit the 
army to escape which has carried terror into 
your families? You will not. March, then, to 
meet him; tear from his brows the laurels he 
has won; teach the world that a malediction 
attends those who violate the territory of the 
RULE BUS NU OR ES Sine Spe See a eee 
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triumphant entry into Milan on the 2d of 
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great people. The result of our efforts will 
unclouded glory and a durable peace.”* 
While these important operations were going 
forward in Lombardy, Melas con- 
ceived the project of threatening his 
adversary’s communications by a Melas, who 
movement on Vereelli.. But when ee 
on the point of executing this de- 7S forces a 
sign, he received ie ee of the rpg ls 
simultaneous disasters which in so many differ- 
ent quarters were accumulating on the Austrian 
monarchy ; the repeated defeats of Kray in Ger- 
many, and his concentration in the intrenched 
camp at Ulm; the arrival of Moncey at Bellin- 
zona, and the retreat of Wukassowich towards 
the Adda. In these circumstances more cau- 
tious measures seemed necessary, and he resolv- 
ed to concentrate his army under the cannon 
of Alexandria. But while the French soldiers 
were abandoning themselves to the flattering 
illusions which this extraordinary and rapid suc- 
cess suggested, they received the disastrous in- 
telligence of the surrender of Genoa; and Na- 
poleon had the mortification of finding, from the 
point to which the troops who capitulated were 
to be. conveyed, that they could be of no service 
to him in the decisive operations that were fast 
approaching. It was evident, therefore, that he 
would have the whole Austrian army on his 
hands at once, and therefore no time was to be 
lost in striking a decisive blow. The fort of 
Bard capitulated on the 5th of June, which both 
disengaged the troops of Chabran employed in 
its reduction, and opened the St. Bernard as a 
secure line of retreat in case of disaster. The 
rapid marches and countermarches of the Re- 
publicans through the plain of Lombardy had 


Napoleon ad- 
vances to meet 


made the enemy fall back to Mantua and the ~ 
line of the Mincio, and the French troops al- 


ready occupied Lodi and blockaded Pizzighi- 
tone, and other fortresses on the Po; but from 
this dispersion of force, and eccentric direction 
given to a large portion of the army, arose a 
most serious inconvenience; it reduced to one 
half the mass that could be collected to make 
head against Melas in Piedmont. In effect, out 
of the sixty thousand men which he command- 
ed in Lombardy, Napoleon could only collect 
thirty thousand in one body to meet the main 
army of the enemy; but, confident in his own 
abilities and the spirit of his troops, he resolved, 
with this inconsiderable force, to cut Melas off 
from his line of retreat, and for this purpose 
moved upon Stradella, on the right bank of the 
Po, which brought him on the great road from 
Alexandria to Mantua.t 

The French army began its march towards the 
Po on the 6th of June, and Lannes, ™. french 
commanding the advanced guard, 
crossed that river at St. Cipriano. 
At the same time, Murat, who had 
broken up from Lodi, attacked the 
téte-du-pont at Placentia, and drove the Austri- 
ans out of that town on the road towards Tor- 
tona, while Duhesme, not less fortunate, assail- 
ed Cremona, and expelled the garrison, with the 
loss of eight hundred men. ‘The line of the Po 
being thus broken through at three points, the 


vanguard 
comes up with 
the Austrians 

at Montebello. 
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Imperialists everywhere fell back, and abandon- 
ing all hope of maintaining their communica- 
tion with Mantua and their reserves in the east 
of Italy, concentrated their forces towards Cas- 
teggio and Montebello. Ott there joined them 
with the forces rendered disposable by the sur- 
render of Genoa, and stationed his troops on a 
chain of gentle eminences, in two lines, so dis- 
posed as to be able to support one another in 
case of need. Fifteen thousand chosen troops 
were there drawn up in the most advantageous 
position ; their right resting on the heights which 
formed the roots of the Apennines, and com- 
manding the great road to Tortona which wound 
round their feet; their left extending into the 
plain, where their splendid cavalry could act 
with effect. At the sight of such an array, 

Lannes was a moment startled, but in- 
‘ stantly perceiving the disastrous effect 
which the smallest retrograde movement might 
have on a corps with its rear resting on the 
Po, he resolved forthwith to attack the enemy. 
His forces did not exceed nine thousand men, 
while those of the enemy were fifteen thousand 
strong; but the division of Victor, of nearly equal 
strength, was only two leagues in the rear, and 
might be expected to take a part in the combat 
before its termination.* 

The French infantry, with great gallantry, ad- 
pee es vanced in echellon, under a shower 
bloody action Of grapeshot and musketry, to 
there, in which Storm the hills on the right of the 
the Austrians Austrian position, where strong 
areworsted. —_ hatteries were placed, which com- 
manded the whole field of battle, and succeed- 
ed in carrying the heights of Revetta; but they 
were there assailed, while disordered by suc- 
cess, by six fresh regiments, and driven with 
great slaughter down into the plain. In the 
centre, on the great road, Watrin with difficulty 
maintained himself against the vehement at- 
tacks of the Imperialists; and notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of Lannes, defeat appeared 
inevitable, when the battle was restored by the 
arrival of a division of Victor’s corps, which 
enabled the Republicans to rally their troops 
and prepare a fresh attack. New columns were 
immediately formed to assail the heights on the 
left, while Watrin commenced a furious onset 
in the centre; the Austrians were everywhere 
driven back, and the triumph of the French ap- 
peared certain, when Ott brought up his re- 
serves from the second line, and victory again 
inclined to the other side. The Republicans, 
attacked in their turn by fresh troops, gave way, 
and the loud shouts of the Imperialists an- 
nounced a total overthrow, when the arrival of 
the remainder of Victor’s corps not only resto- 
red the balance, but turned it against the Aus- 
trians. Their troops, however, were too expe- 
rienced, and their confidence in themselves too 
great, to yield without a desperate struggle : 
both sides were animated by the most heart- 
stirring recollections. The French fought to 
regain the laurels they had won in the first 
Italian campaign, the Imperialists to preserve 
those they had reaped in so many later triumphs ; 
and both parties felt that the fate of the war, in 
a great degree, depended on their exertions; for 
the Austrians Struggled to gain time for the 
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concentration of their forces to meet this new 
enemy, the Republicans to avoid being driven 
back with ruinous loss into the Po. ‘The last 
reserves on both sides were soon engaged, and 
the contending parties fought long hand to hand 
with the most heroic resolution. At length, the 
arrival of Napoleon with the division Gardanne 
decided the victory.* Ott, who now saw his 
right turned, while the centre and left were on 
the point of giving way, reluctantly gave the 
signal of retreat, and the Imperialists, in good 
order and with measured steps, retired towards 
St. Juliano, after throwing a garrison of a thou- 
sand men into the fortress of Tortona.t 

In this bloody combat the Austrians lost three 
thousand killed and wounded, and gianna 
fifteen hundred prisoners. The postyn.ot me 
French had to lament nearly an pass of Stradel- 
equal number slain or disabled; but 1a, between the 
the moral effect of the victory was Apennines and 
immense, and more than counter- 
balanced all their losses. It restored at once 
the spirit of their troops, which the continued 
disasters of the preceding campaign had se- 
verely weakened ; and when Napoleon travers- 
ed the field of battle late in the evening, he 
found the soldiers lying on the ground and ex- 
hausted with fatigue, but animated with all 
their ancient enthusiasm. He halted his ar- 
my at Stradella, a strong position, formed by 
the advance of a lower ridge of the Apennines 
towards the Po, where the intersected and 
broken nature of the ground promised to render 
unserviceable the numerous squadrons of the 
enemy. In this position he remained the three 
following days, concentrating and organizing 
his troops for the combat which was approach- 
ing, and covering by tétes-du-pont the two bridges 
over the Po in his rear—his sole line of retreat 
in case of disaster, or means of rejoining the 
large portion of his army which remained be- 
hind.t 

While Napoleon, with the army of reserve, 
was thus threatening Melas in pisastrous re- 
front, and occupied at Stradella the treat of Elnitz 
sole line by which the Austrian from the Var. 
general could re-establish his communications 
with the plain of Lombardy, disasters of the 
most formidable kind were accumulating in his 
rear. No sooner did Elnitz commence his re- 
treat in the night of the 27th of May, than Su- 
chet, re-enforced by some thousand of the Na- 
tional Guard in the vicinity, which raised his 
corps to fourteen thousand men, instantly re- 
sumed the offensive. At noon on the follow- 
ing day, General Menard attacked the May 28 
intrenchments which covered the re- 
treat of the Austrians, forced them, and made 
three hundred prisoners. Following up his suc- 
cesses, he advanced rapidly on the three suc- 
ceeding days, #hd on the 31st attacked Belle- 
garde, and drove him from a strong position on 
the Col di Braus. On the next day, all the 
French columns were put in motion by sunrise. 
Garnier moved upon the Col di Tende by the 
Col di Rauss ; Menard, by the heights of Pie 
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tra Cava, directed his steps to the fort of Saor- 
gio, now dismantled, and the camp of Mille 
Fourches ; while Brunet attacked the Col di 
Brois in front, supported by a lateral column on 
each flank. These movements, though com- 
plicated, from the nature of the ground, were 
attended with complete success. The impor- 
tant positions of the Col di Rauss and the 
camp of Mille Fourches were successively car- 
ried, the troops who defended them flying to- 
wards the Col di Tende and Fontan, leaving a 
thousand prisoners in the hands of the Repub- 
licans ; Menard descended from the heights in 
its rear to the romantic fort of Saorgio, which 
fell without any resistance ; at: the same time, 
Garnier and Lesuire established themselves on 
the Col di Tende, the troops intrusted with the 
defence of which sought refuge within the walls 
of Coni. The great road by the Col di Tende 
being thus carried, and the Austrian line broken 
through the middle, the usual series of disasters 
fell upon their scattered detachments. Elnitz, 
instead of uniting his forces to fall on Menard, 
and regain the decisive pass of Saorgio and the 
great road, moved to the left to Acqua Dolce, to 
cover the great road to Genoa. The conse- 
quence of this was, that Ulm and Bellegarde, 
with two Austrian brigades, were surrounded 
at Breglio, and being cut off by the fall of Saor- 
gio from the great road, had no alternative but 
to sacrifice their artillery, consisting of twelve 
light pieces, and throw themselves upon the 
heights of Foscoire, a branch of the Mont 
Jove. They were there attacked on the 
* following day by Rochambeau, and driven 
back to Pigna, while Suchet pursued Elnitz to- 
wards Acqua Dolce, and Menard descended 
from the sources of the Tanaro towards Pieve. 
He had hardly arrived at that place, when Ulm 
and Bellegarde, who, after unheard-of fatigues, 
had surmounted the rugged mountains which 
overhang Triola, arrived at the same place, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and totally unable to make 
any resistance. They occupied the houses 
‘ without opposition, but they soon found 
that the overhanging woods were filled with 
enemies, and, to complete their consternation, 
intelligence shortly after arrived that Delaunay, 
with an entire brigade, had cut off their only 
line of retreat. A panic instantly seized the 
June 7, tTOOps ; whole battalions threw down 
’ their arms and dispersed, and after wan- 
dering for days in the woods, were compelled by 
the pangs of hunger to surrender to the enemy. 
Of their whole force, only three hundred men, 
with the two generals, made their retreat by 
the Monte Ariolo to Latterman’s camp.* Elnitz 
at length, with eight thousand men, reached 
Ceva, having lost nearly nine thousand men in 
this disastrous retreat ; while Suchet,united at 
Voltri with the garrison of Genoa, landed at 
that place by the Austrians, and advanced with 
their combined forces to the heights of Monte- 
notte. 
Thus disasters accumulating, one after an- 
a other, on all sides, rendered the 
‘Palant las position of Melas highly critical. 
to cut his way In his front was Napoleon, with the 
through Napo- army of reserve, amounting in all 
leon’s army. to sixty thousand men, while in 
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his rear Suchet occupied all the mountain 
passes, and was driving before him the scat- 
tered Imperialists like chaff before the wind. 
On his left, the awful barrier of the Alps, lead- 
ing only into a hostile country, precluded all 
hopes of retreat, while on the right, the ridges 
of the Apennines, backed-by the sea, rendered 
it impossible to regain by a circuitous route the 
hereditary states. Nothing could be more per- 
ilous than his situation; but the Austrian vet- 
eran was not discouraged, and, concentrating 
all his disposable forces, he resolved to give 
battle, and open a communication, sword in 
hand, with the eastern provinces of the Empire. 
Nor was it without reason that he ventured on 
this step, albeit hazardous at all times, and 
doubly so when retreat was impossible, and 
communication with the base of operations cut 
off. He could collect above thirty thousand 
veteran troops, animated with the best spirit, 
and proud of two campaigns of unbroken glory ; 
his artillery was greatly superior to that of the 
enemy, while the plains of Bormida, where the 
decisive battle apparently was to be fought, 
seemed admirably adapted for his numerous and 
magnificent cavalry. Having taken his resolu- 
tion, he despatched troops in all directions to 
concentrate his forces ; Elnitz, with the broken 
remains of his corps, was recalled from Ceva, 
Hohenzollern from Genoa, the defence of which 
was intrusted to the extenuated prisoners, lib- 
erated from captivity by its fall,* while a cour- 
ier was despatched in haste to Admiral Keith, 
to accelerate the arrival of a corps of twelve 
thousand English, who, at this decisive crisis, 
lay inactive at Minorca. 

The post of Stradella, where Napoleon await- 
ed the arrival of the enemy, and 4.41 of De- 
barred the great road to the east- saix from Egypt 
ward, was singularly well adapted at Napoleon’s 
to compensate the inferiority in headquarters. 
cavalry and artillery of the First Consul. The 
right rested‘on impracticable morasses, extend- 
ing to the Po; the centre was strengthened by 
several large villages; the left, commanding 
the great road, extended over heights, the com- 
mencement of the Apennines, crowned with a 
numerous artillery. Napoleon remained there, 
awaiting the attack, for three days; but the 
Austrian general had scarcely completed his 
operations, and he judged it not advisable to 
abandon the open plain, so favourable for his 
cavalry, for the broken ground selected by the 
enemy. On the 11th, Desaix, who had return- 
ed from Egypt, and performed quarantine at 
Toulon, arrived at headquarters with his aids- 
de-camp Savary and Rapp. They sat up all 
night conversing on the changes of France and 
the state of Egypt since they had parted on the 
banks of the Nile; and the First Consul, who 
really loved his lieutenant, and appreciated his’ 
military talents, immediately gave him the com- 
mand of the division of Boudet. Finding that 
the Austrians were resolved not to attack him 
where he was, and remained grouped under the 
cannon of Alexandria, and fearful that they 
might recoil upon Suchet, or incline to saa’ ig, 
the right towards Genoa, or the left to 
the Ticino, and threaten in turn his own com- 


munications, he resolved to give them battle in 
Bul., 
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their own ground, and advanced to Voghera 
and the plains of MarEnco.* i 
proach, retired across the Bormida, the two 
bridges over which were fortified, and armed 
with cannon. : 
Melas learned on the 10th, at Alexandria, the 
disastrous issue of the combat at Montebello, 
and the immense extent of the losses sustained 
by Elnitz. Far from being stunned by so many 
reverses, he only rose in firmness as the dan- 
ger increased ; and, after despatching a courier 
to Lord Keith, with accounts of his critical sit- 
uation, and his resolution, in case of disaster, 
to fall back upon Genoa, he addressed a noble 
proclamation to his troops, in which, without 
concealing their danger, he exhorted them to 
emulate their past glory, or fall with honour on 
the field which lay before them. Napoleon, on 
his side, fearful that the enemy meditated a re- 
treat, and might retire unbroken to the fast- 
nesses of the Apennines, pushed for- 
June 13. Ward with vigour. Lapoype, with his 
division, who had been left in observation on 
the north of the Po, received orders instantly 
to cross that river, and hasten to the scene of 
action, while Victor was directed to advance 
straight towards Marengo, and make himself 
master of the bridges over the Bormida. He 
successfully performed the task: Marengo, af- 
ter a slight resistance, was carried, and the 
victorious French troops were arrested only by 
the fire of cannon from. the Gar estaba pa - 
Bormida. The facility with whic 
sialon Marengo was abandoned confirmed 
of both par- Napoleon in his opinion that Melas 
aes: meditated a retreat ; and, impressed 
with this idea, he resolved to return during the 
night to Ponte Curone, and move in the direc- 
tion of the Po: a resolution which would have 
proved fatal to his army, as it would have been 
attacked and routed on the following day, while 
executing its movement, by the Austrian gen- 
eral.t The rapid swelling of the torrent of the 
Scrivia rendered that impossible, and induced 
the First Consul to fix his headquarters at 
Torre de Garofalo, between Tortona and Alex- 
andria; and during the night intelligence of 
such a kind was received as rendered it neces- 
sary to suspend the lateral movements, and 
concentrate all his forces to resist the enemy. 
In effect, Melas, having collected 31,000 men 
Forces as- On the Bormida, of which 7500 were 
sembledon Cavalry, with 200 pieces of cannon, 
both sides. was advancing with rapid strides to- 
wards Marengo, having finally determined, in a 
general council on the preceding day, to risk 
everything on the issue of a battle. Napoleon’s 
troops of all arms present on the field did not ex- 
ceed 29,000, of which only 3600 were horse, no 
less than 30,000 being in observation or garrison 
in the Milanese States or on the banks of the Po. 
The Austrian force had undergone a similar 
diminution from the same supposed necessity 
of protecting the rear : 4000 were left in Coni, 
and so many in Liguria, that, instead of the 
30,000 who.were disposable at the end of May 
in that quarter, only 16,000 joined the imperial 
headquarters. Their spirits, however, which 
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had been somewhat weakened by the recent 
reverses, were elevated to the highest degree 
when the determination to fight was taken: 
every one returned in joyful spirits to his quar- 
ters, the camp resounded with warlike cries 
and the note of military preparation, and that 
mutual confidence between officers and men 
was observable which is the surest forerunner 
of glorious achievements.* 

By daybreak on the 14th of June, the whole - 
army of Melas was in motion: they Battle of 
rapidly defiled over the three bridges Marengo, 
of the Bormida, and, when the first June 14. 
rays of the sun ‘appeared above the horizon, 
they glittered on twenty thousand foot-soldiers, 
seven thousand cavalry, and two hundred pieces 
of cannon, pressing forward in proud array over 
the vast field of Marengo, perhaps the only plain 
in Italy where charges of horse can be made in 
full career. The First Consul was surprised: he 
never anticipated an attack from the enemy ; 
his troops were disposed in oblique order by 
echellon, the left in front, and the right at half a 
day’s march in the rear, in marching order ; 
not more than twenty-two thousand men, un- 
der Lannes and Victor, could be brought till 
noon into the field to withstand the shock of 
the whole Austrian army. The vehemence of 
the cannonade soon convinced him that a gen- 
eral battle was at hand, and he instantly de- 
spatched orders to Desaix to remeasure his 
steps, and hasten to the scene of action. But, 
before he could do this, events of the utmost 
importance had taken place. At eight o’clock, 
the Austrian infantry, under Haddick and Kaim, 
preceded by a numerous and splendid. array of 
artillery, which covered the deploying of their 
columns, commenced the attack. They speed- 
ily overthrew Gardanne, who, with six battal- 
ions, was stationed in front of Marengo, and 
drove him back in disorder towards that village. 
They were there received by the bulk of Vic- 
tor’s corps, which was by this time drawn up, 
with its centre in the village, and its wings 
along the hollow of Fontanone, which separated 
the two armies ; that of Lannes was still in the 
rear. For two hours Victor withstood all the 
efforts of Haddick and Kaim with heroic reso- 
lution, and at length the corps of Lannes came 
up, and the forces on both sides became more 
equal. The battle now raged with the utmost 
fury; the opposing columns stood, with invin- 
cible firmness, within pistol-shot of each other, 
and all the chasms produced by the dreadful 
discharges of artillery were rapidly filled up by 
a regular movement to the centre of the brave 
men who formed the ranks. While this des- 
perate conflict was going on, intelligence was 
received that the advanced guard of Suchet 
had reached Acqui in the rear. Melas, uneasy 
for his communications, detached two thousand 
five hundred horse to arrest his progress: an 
unnecessary precaution, as he was too far off 
to effect anything on the field of battle, and 
which, perhaps, decided the fate of the day. At 
length the perseverance of the Austrians pre- 
vailed over the heroic devotion Of Great success 
the French: Marengo was carried, of the Austri- 
the stream of the Fontanone forced, 22s. 
and the Republicans were driven back to the 
second line they had formed in the rear. Here 
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they made a desperate stand, and Haddick’s 
division, disordered by success, was repulsed 
across the stream by Watrin with the right of 
Lannes’ division; but the Republicans could 
not follow up their advantage, as Victor’s corps, 
exhausted with fatigue, and severely weakened 
in numerical strength, was in no condition to 
support any offensive movement, The Austri- 
ans, perceiving his weakness, redoubled their 
efforts ; a fresh attack was made on the centre 
and left, by which Victor’s corps, weakened by 
four hours’ incessant fighting, was at length 
broken. The Imperialists pressed forward with 
redoubled vigour, when their adversaries gave 
way; their regiments were rapidly pursued, 
and frequently surrounded, and no resource re- 
mained but to traverse for two leagues the open 
plain as far as St. Juliano, where the reserve 
under Lannes might be expected to arrive for 
their support. The Imperialists rapidly follow- 
ed, preceded by fifty pieces of artillery, which 
spread death through the flying columns. Me- 
las, with the centre, established himself at Ma- 
rengo, and Lannes, now entirely uncovered on 
his left, was obliged to commence a retrograde 
movement, which at first was performed by 
echellon in squares with admirable discipline. 
Gradually, however, the retreat became more 
disorderly : in vain Kellerman and Cham- 
peaux, by repeated charges, arrested the impe- 
rial cavalry, which swept round the retreating 
columns. He could not check the Hungarian 
infantry, which advanced steadily in pursuit, 
halting at every fifty yards, and pouring in de- 
structive volleys, while the intervals between 
the regiments were filled up by a powerful ar- 
tillery, which incessantly sent a storm of grape- 
shot through the retreating masses. No firm- 
ness could long endure such a trial; gradually 
the squares broke; the immense plain of Ma- 
rengo was covered with fugitives; the alarm 
spread even to the rear of the army, and the 
fatal cry, ‘ Tout est perdu, sauve qui peut,” was 
already heard in the ranks.* 

Matters were in this disastrous state when 
Napoleon, at eleven o’clock, arrived on the field 
of battle with his guard. The sight of his staff, 
surrounded by two hundred mounted grena- 
diers, revived the spirits of the fugitives ; the 
well-known plumes recalled to the veterans the 
hopes of success. The fugitives rallied at St. 
Juliano, in the rear of those squares of Lannes 
which still kept their ranks, and Napoleon de- 
tached eight hundred grenadiers of his guard to 
the right of the army, to make head against 
Ott, who there threatened to turn its flank. 
At the same time, he himself advanced with a 
demi-brigade to the support of Lannes, in the 


centre, and detached five battalions, under Mon-’ 


nier, the vanguard of Desaix’s division, to Cas- 
tel Ceriolo, on the extreme right, to hold in 
check the light infantry of the enemy, which 
was there making serious progress. The gren- 
adiers first advanced in square into the midst 
of the plain, clearing their way equally through 
the fugitives and the enemy ; from their sides, 
as from a flaming castle, issued incessant vol- 
leys of musketry, and all the efforts of the Im- 
perialists were long unable to force back this 
iytrepid band. .At length, however, they were 
* i 0. Bot., iv.. 27, 28. Dum., iii., 310, 
317. Nee il 312, 279. Sav., i. 174,175. Bul., 232, 245, 
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shaken by the steady fire of the imperial artil. 
lery, and being charged in front by the Hunga- 
rian infantry, and in flank by the Austrian hus- 
sars, were broken and driven back in disorder. 
Their destruction appeared certain, when the 
leading battalions of Desaix’s division, under 
Monnier, arrived, disengaged this band of he- 
roes from the numerous enemies by whom they 
were surrounded, and advancing rapidly for- 
ward, made themselves masters of the village 
of Castel Ceriolo. Here, however, they were 
charged with fury by Vogelsang with part of 
Ott’s division, who retook Castel Ceriolo, and 
separated Monnier from the grenadiers of the 
guard; it was soon, however, retaken by the’ 
French, and Cara St. Cyr, barricading himself 
in the houses, succeeded in maintaining that im- 
portant post during the remainder of the day.* 
‘While the reserves of Napoleon were thus di- 
rected to the French right, with a The French 
view to arrest the advance of the jeserve ons 
Austrians in that quarter, the left brought into 
was a scene of the most frightful dis- 2¢tion under 
order. Then was felt the irrepara- -°°"* 
ble loss to the Austrians which the detachment 
of so large a portion of their cavalry to the rear 
had occasioned: had the squadrons detached 


to observe Suchet poured in upon the broken 


fugitives in that quarter, the defeat of the left 
and centre would have been complete, and 
Desaix, assailed both in front and flank, would 
have come up only in time to share in the gen- 
eral ruin. But nothing of the kind was at- 
tempted: Melas, deeming the victory gained 
after having had two horses shot under him, 
and, being exhausted with fatigue, retired at 
two o’clock to Alexandria, leaving to his chief 
of the staff, Zach, the duty of following up his 
success ; and the broken centre and left of the 
Republicans retired to St. Juliano, leisurely fol- 
lowed by the Austrian army. Zach put himself 
at the head of the advanced guard, and at the 
distance of half a mile behind him came up 
Kaim with three brigades, and at an equal dis- 
tance in his rear the reserve, composed of Hun- 
garian grenadiers. Napoleon, on his part, had 
resolved to abandon the great road to Tortona, 
and effect his retreat by the shorter line of Sale 
or Castel Nuovo.t 

Matters were in this desperate state, when 
at four o’clock the main body of Desaix at 
length made its appearance at St. Juliano. 
“‘ What think you of the day ?’”’ said Napoleon 
to his lieutenant, when he arrived with his di- 
vision. ‘The battle,” said Desaix, ‘‘is com- 
pletely lost. But it is only four o’clock ; there 
is time to gain another one.”{ Napoleon and 
he alone were of this opinion; all the others 
counselled a retreat. In pursuance of this res- 
olution, the remains of Victor and Lannes’ 
corps were re-formed, under cover of the cay- 
alry, which was massed in front of St. Juliano, 
a masked battery prepared under the direction 
of Marmont, and Desaix advanced at the head 
of his corps, consisting of little more than four 
thousand men, to arrest the progress of the en- 
emy. Napoleon, advancing to the front, rode 
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along the line, exclaiming, ‘Soldiers! we have 
retired far enough. You know it is always my 
custom to sleep on the field of battle.” The 
troops replied by enthusiastic shouts, and im- 
After a gallant Mediately advanced to the charge. 
charge, he too Zach, little anticipating such an 
is defeated. onset, was advancing at the head 
ofthis column, five thousand strong, when he 
was received by a discharge from twelve pie- 
ces, suddenly unmasked by Marmont, while at 
the same time Desaix debouched from the vil- 
lage at the head of his division. The Imperial- 
' ists, astonished at the appearance of so consid- 
erable a body, where they expected to find only 
fugitives in disorder, and apprehensive of falling 
into a snare, paused and fell back; but Zach 
soon succeeded in restoring order in the front, 
and checked the advance of the enemy. At 
this moment Desaix was struck by a ball in the 
breast, and soon after expired. His last words 
were, “Tell the First Consul that my only re- 
gret in dying is to have perished before having 
done enough to live in the recollection of pos- 
terity.” This catastrophe, however, was far 
from weakening the ardour of his soldiers. 
The second in command, Boudet, succeeded in 
inspiring them with the desire of vengeance, 
and the fire rolled rapidly and sharply along the 
whole line. But the Imperialists had now re- 
covered from their surprise; the Hungarian 
grenadiers advanced to the charge ; the French, 
in their turn, hesitated and broke, and victory 
‘was more doubtful than ever.* _ say? 

At this critical moment, a happy inspiration 
seized Kellerman, which decided 
the fate of the day. The advance 
é e- of Zach’s column had, without 

cont intoavic- their being aware of it, brought 

me their flank right before his mass 
of cavalry, eight hundred strong, which was 
concealed from their view by a vineyard, where 
the festoons, conducted from tree to tree, rose 
above the horses’ heads, and effectually inter- 
cepted the sight. Kellerman instantly charged, 
with his whole force, upon the flank of the Aus- 
trians, as they advanced in open column, and 
the result must be given in his own words.t 
Zach’s grenadiers, cut through the middle by 
this unexpected charge, and exposed to a mur- 
derous fire in front from Desaix’s division, 
which had rallied upon receiving this unex- 
pected aid, broke and fled. Zach himself, with 
two thousand men, were made prisoners ; the 
remainder, routed and dispersed, fled in the ut- 
most disorder to the rear, overthrowing in their 
course the other divisions which were advan- 
cing to their support.t 


Decisive charge 
of Kellerman 
‘converts a de- 


* Jom., xiii., 287, 289. Nap. i., 292, 293. Dum., iii., 
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t+ ‘* The combat was engaged,” says Kellerman ; ‘‘ Desaix 
soon drove back the enemy’s tirailleurs on their main body : 
but the sight of that formidable column of 6000 Hungarian 
grenadiers made our troops halt. I was advancing in line 
on their flank, concealed by the festoons; a frightful dis- 
charge took place; our line wavered, broke, and fled; the 
Austrians rapidly advanced to follow up their success, in all 
the disorder and security of victory. I see it; I am in the 
midst of them ; they lay down their arms. The whole did 
not occupy so much time as it took me to write these six 
lines.”—See Dumas, y,, 361. The Duchess of Abrantes 
states also that she repeatedly heard the battle of Marengo 
discussed by Lannes, Victor, and the other generals enga- 
ged, at her own table, and that they all ascribed the victory 
to Kellerman’s charge.—D’ABRANTES, iii., 44, 45. 
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This great achievement was decisive of the 
fate of the battle. The remains of 
Victor and Lannes’ corps no soon- 
er beheld this success than they re- 
gained their former spirit, and turned fiercely 
upon their pursuers. The infantry of Kaim, 
overwhelmed by the tide of fugitives, gave way ; 
the cavalry, which already inundated the field, 
was seized with a sudden panic, and, instead of 
striving to restore the day, galloped off to the 
rear, trampling down in their progress the un- 
fortunate fugitives who were flying before them. 
A general cry arose, “‘To the bridges! to the 
bridges !”’ and the whole army disbanding, rush- 
ed in confusion towards the Bormida. In the 
general consternation Marengo was carried, 
after a gallant defence, by the Republicans ; 
the cannoniers, finding the bridges choked up 
by the fugitives, plunged with their horses and 
guns into the stream, where twenty pieces 
stuck fast and fell into the hands of the enemy. 
At length Melas, who hastened to the spot, ral- 
lied the rear-guard in front of the bridges, and 
by its heroic resistance gained time for the ar- 
my to pass the river; the troops, regaining 
their ranks, re-formed upon the ground they had 
occupied at the commencement of the day ; and 
after twelve hours’ incessant fighting, the sun 
set upon this field of carnage.*t 

Such was the memorable battle of Marengo ; 
one of the most obstinately con- 
tested which had yet occurred du- 
ring the war, in which both parties 
performed prodigies of valour, and which was 
attended with greater results, perhaps, than any 
conflict that had yet occurred in modern Eu- 
rope. The Imperialists had to lament the loss 
of seven thousand men killed and wounded, be- 
sides three thousand prisoners, eight standards, 
and twenty pieces of cannon. The French 
sustained an equal loss of killed and wounded, 
besides one thousand prisoners taken in the 
early part of the day. But, although the dis- 
proportion was not so great in the trophies of 
victory, the difference was prodigious in the ef- 
fect it produced on the respective armies and the 
ultimate issue of the campaign. The Austrians 
had fought for life or death, with their faces to- 
wards Vienna, to cut their way, sword in hand, 
through the French army. Defeat, in these 
circumstances, was irreparable ruin. By reti- 
ring either to Genoa or the Maritime Alps, they 
ran the risk of being cooped up in a corner of 
a hostile territory, without any chance of re- 
gaining their own country, and the certai y of 


Final defeat of 
the Austrians. 
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+ There is a most extraordinary similarity between the 
crisis of Marengo and that of Waterloo, with this difference, 
that the rout of the French was complete before the arrival 
of Desaix, while not an English square was broken before 
the final charge of the old guard. But the defeat of the last 
attacks in both battles was accomplished in the same way. 
The rout of Zach’s columns by the fire of Desaix’s division 
in front, aided by the charge of Kellerman in flank, was 
precisely similar to the defeat of the old guard at Mount St. 
John by the English Guards, aided by the happy flank at- 
tack of Major Gawler with the 52d and 71st regiments, and 
the gallant charge of Sir Hussey Vivian with the 10th and 
18th Hussars. In both cases, the overthrow of the last col- 
umns of attack drew after it the total defeat of the army.— 
See ‘‘ Crisis of Waterloo,” by MAJon GAWLER aad SIR 
H. Vivian. United Service Journal, July, 1833. 
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depriving the Empire of the only army capable 
of defending its Italian possessions. The French, 
on the other hand, had now firmly established 
themselves in the plains of Piedmont, and could, 
by merely retaining their present position, ef- 
fectually cut off the Imperialists, and hinder 
‘their rendering any assistance to the hereditary 
States. In these circumstances, the victory 
gave the Republicans, as that under the walls 
of Turin had given the Imperialists.a century 
before, the entire command of Italy. Such a 
result was in itself of vast importance; but 
coming, as it did, in the outset of Napoleon’s 
career as First Consul, its consequences were 
incalculable. It fixed him on the throne, re- 
vived the military spirit of the French people, 
and precipitated the nation into that eareer of 
conquest which led them to Cadiz and the 
Kremlin.*+ 

» United with the great qualities of Napoleon’s 
character was a selfish thirst for glory, and 
consequent jealousy of any one who had either 
effectually thwarted his designs, or rendered 
him such services as might diminish the lustre 
of his own exploits. His undying jealousy of 
Wellington was an indication of the first weak- 
ness, his oblivion of Kellerman’s inapprecia- 
ble service an instance of the second. When 
this young officer was brought into the presence 
of the First Consul after the battle, he coolly 
said, ‘‘ You made a good charge this evening ;”’ 
and immediately turning to Bessieres, added, 
“The guard has covered itself with glory.” 
“Tam glad you are pleased,” replied Keller- 
man, “for it has placed the crown on your 
head.” He repeated the same expression in a 
letter, which was opened at the postoffice and 
brought to Napoleon. The obligation was too 
great to be forgiven. Kellerman was not pro- 
moted, like the other generals, and never after- 
ward enjoyed the favour of the chief on whose 
brow he had placed the diadem.t§ 

While nothing but congratulation and tri- 
Melas proposes UMph were heard in the French 
asuspension of lines, the Austrian camp exhibited 
i the utmost consternation. The 
night was spent in re-forming the regiments, 
repairing the losses of the artillery, and replen- 
ishing the exhausted stores of ammunition. A 
council of war was summoned ; the majority, 
thunderstruck by the magnitude of the disaster 
and the hopeless nature of their situation, in- 
clined for a treaty to evacuate the Piedmontese 
territory. “If we cut our way through,” said 
they, ‘“‘supposing us to be successful, we must 
‘sacrifice ten thousand men left in Genoa, and 


* Nap., i, 294. Jom., xiii., 295, 296. Dum., iii., 328, 
329. Bot., iv., 32,34. Austrian Official Account, Gaz. Mil. 
d@’Autriche, 1823. Mémorial du Depét de la Guerre, iv., 

333. Bul., 280, 281. 

' + Inthe preceding account of the battle of Marengo, the 
author has corrected the various French and German ac- 
counts of the engagement hitherto published, by some man- 
uacript notes by General Kellerman, who had so great a 
ghare in achieving the success, written on the margin of the 
collection of the various accounts of the battle contained in 
the “ Mémorial du Depét de la Guerre,” iy., 269, 343. For 
12% valuable manuscript notes the author is indebted to 
the xindness of his esteemed friend Captain Basil Hall. 

+ Bour., iv., 125. Bot., iv., 34. 

§ Napoleon, at the same time, was perfectly aware of the 
immense service rendered by the charge of Kellerman, for 
he said in the evening to Bourrienne, “‘ That little Kellerman 
made a happy charge. He struck in at the critical moment; 
we owe him much. On what trivial events do affairs de- 
pend !”—-RouRRIENNE, iv., 124. 
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as many in the fortresses of Piedmont, and 
shall not be the less compelled to take refuge 
under the cannon of Mantua. It is better to 
save these twenty thousand men than to pre- 
serve towns for the King of Sardinia.’ In con- 
formity with these views, a flag of truce was 
despatched on the following morning to the 
French headquarters to propose terms of capit- 
ulation. He arrived at their outposts just at the , 
time when an attack on the ¢étes-du-pont 5... 45 
on the Bormida was preparing; and, 4 ae 
after some difficulty, the terms of the treaty 
were agreed upon between the two generals.* - 
By this convention it was provided that 
“there should be an armistice be- 
tween the two armies till an answer 
was obtained from the court of Vien- 
na. That in the mean time the imperial army 
should occupy the country between the Mincio 
and the Po; that is, Peschiera; Mantua, Bor- 
goforte, and from it the left bank of the Po, and 
on its right bank, Ferrara, Ancona, and Tusca- 
ny; that the French should occupy the district 
between the Chiesa, the Oglio, and the Po, and 
the space between the Chiesa and the Mincio 
should not be occupied by either army. That 
the fortresses of Tortona, Milan, Turin, Pizzi- 
ghitone, Arona, Placentia, Ceva, Savona, Ur- 
bia, Coni, Alexandria, and Genoa, should be 


Armistice of 
Alexandria. 


‘surrendered to the French, with all their artil- 


lery and stores, the Austrians taking with them 
only their own cannon.” The evacuation of 
all these places, and the final retreat of the 
Austrian army, were to be completed by the 
24th of June.t : 
. Thus the complete reconquest of Piedmont 
and the Milanese, the cession of |. 
twelve fortresses, armed with fifteen. Ms immense 
s Se 

hundred pieces of cannon, and the 
advance of the Republican eagles to the Mincio, 
were the immediate effect of the stubborn re- 
sistance of Desaix and the happy charge of Kel- 
lerman. A few battalions and eight hundred 
horse changed the face of the world. But Na- 
poleon must not be deprived of his share in 
these glorious results. These incidents were 
but the last steps in a chain of causes which his 
genius had prepared, and his skill brought to 
bear upon the final issue of the campaign. He 
had thrown himself upon his adversary’s com- 
munications without compromising his own, 
and thence its astonishing consequences. De- 
feated at Marengo, Napoleon could still have 
retired upon an equal force detached in his rear, 
and, in the worst event, have retired over the 
St. Gothard and the Simplon with no other 
sacrifice but his artillery. To have achieved 
such results, at so inconsiderable a risk, is the 
greatest triumph of genius in the science of 
war.t 

The convention of Alexandria was religious- 
ly observed by the Austrian com- Js faithfully ob- 
manders. The English expedition served by the 
under Abercromby, with twelve Austrians. ; 
thousand men, arrived in the Bay of Genoa just ' 
in time to see that important city surrendered 
to the Republican commanders; but, notwith- 
standing that important succour, German in- 
tegrity swerved nothing from its good faith. 


* Jom., xiii., 296, 391. Nap., i., 294. Bul., 281 287. 
+ Nap., i., 295, 296. Jom., xiii., 300. 
t Jom., xiii., 301, 302. 
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Had this important re-enforcement, instead of 
lying inactive at Minorca, arrived a fortnight 
sooner with the troops which so soon after- 
ward conquered in Egypt, what important ef- 
fects might it have had upon the fortune of the 
war! But the English at that period were ig- 
norant of the importance of time in military op- 
erations, and but novices in the art of war. 
The time was yet to come when they were to 
appear in it as masters.* 

Napoleon, after this great victory, appointed 
Jourdan regent in the continental 
dominions of the King of Sardinia 
until their destiny was determined 

by a general peace, and returned to Milan to 
enjoy his triumph. He was received with 
extraordinary demonstrations of joy by the in- 
constant populace, and Italian adulation lav- 
ished on him those splendid epithets which, 
during three centuries of servitude, they have 
learned to bestow upon their rulers. He dis- 
coursed there much on peace, religion, litera- 
ture, and the sciences. The Ligurian Repub- 
lic was immediately reorganized, and regained 
its nominal independence. He shortly after re- 
turned by Mont Cenis and Lyons ‘to Paris. 
~ When passing through that town, he laid, with 
extraordinary pomp, amid an immense con- 
course of spectators, the first stone of the new 
Palace Bellecour, erected on the site of that 
which had been destroyed by the barbarity of 
» the Convention. Napoleon was in 
And thence hich spirits during the remainder of 
to Paris. E * ‘ 
the journey ; but his triumphs, great 
as they were, appeared to him but as nothing 
in comparison of those which he yet desired to 
achieve. ‘‘ Well,” said he, ‘a few more great 
events like those of this campaign, and I may 
really descend to posterity: but still it is little 
enough ; I have conquered, it is true, in less 
than two years, Cairo, Paris, Milan; but were 
Ito die to-morrow, half a page of general his- 
tory would, after ten centuries, be all that 
would be devoted to my exploits.” He reached 
Paris during the night, and nothing could ex- 
ceed the universal transports on the following 
July 2, G4Y when his arrival was known. ~The 
Y* people had been kept in a cruel state of 
suspense during his absence; the first news 
they received of the battle of Marengo was from 
a mercantile traveller, who left the field at one 
o’clock, and reported that all was lost.t Rich 
and poor now vied with each other in their dem- 
onstrations of joy; all business was suspend- 
ed; nothing but songs of triumph were heard 
in the streets ; and at night a general illumina- 
tion gave vent to the universal transports. 

Such was the memorable campaign of Maren- 
go. Inferences of the most important kind, both 
inamoral and political view, may be drawn from 
the events which occurred during its progress. 

I. Great changes in human affairs never take 
Reflections on place from trivial causes. Themost 
this campaign. jmportant effects, indeed, are often 
apparently owing to inconsiderable springs ; but 
the train has been laid in all such cases by a long 
Great changes COurse of previous events, and the 
are neverow- last only puts the torch to its ex- 
ing to trivial tremity. A fit-of passion in Mrs. 
sauseee Masham arrested the course of 

* Jom., xiii., 304, 305. 

t Nap.,i., 301,303. Bour.,iv., 164,171, 181. Bot., v., 36. 
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Marlborough’s victories, and preserved the tot- 
tering kingdom of France; a charge of a few 
squadrons of horse, under Kellerman, at Maren- 
go, fixed Napoleon on the consular throne ; and 
another, with no greater force, against the flank. 
of the old guard at Waterloo, chained him to the 
rock of St. Helena. Superficial observers la- 
ment the subjection of human affairs to the ca- 
price of fortune or the casualties of chance ; but 
amore enlarged observation teaches us to recog- 
nise in these apparently trivial events the opera 
tion of general laws, and the last link in a chain 
of causes which have all conspired to produce 
the general result. Mrs. Masham’s passion was 
the ultimate cause of Marlborough’s overthrow, 
but that event had been prepared by the accu- 
mulating jealousy of the nation during the whole 
tide of his victories, and her indignation was but 
the drop which made the cup overflow ; Keller- 
man’s charge, indeed, fixed Napoleon’ on the 
throne, but it was the sufferings of the Revolu- 
tion, the glories of the Italian campaigns, the 
triumphs of the Pyramids, which induced the 
nation to hail his usurpation with joy; the 
charge of the 10th and 18th Hussars broke the 
last column of the imperial array, but the foun- 
dation of the triumph of Wellington had been 
laid by the long series of his Peninsular victories, 
and the bloody catastrophe of the Moscow cam- 
paign. Pea 

II. The sudden resurrection of France, when 
Napoleon assumed the helm, is one 
of the most extraordinary passages 
of European history, and singularly 
descriptive of the irresistible reac- 
tion in the favour of a firm govern- 
ment which inevitably arises from along course 
of revolutionary convulsions. Let not future 
ages be deluded by the idea that a period of 
Democratic anarchy is one of national strength ; 
it is, on the contrary, in the end, the certain 
forerunner of public calamity. The glories of 
the revolutionary wars were achieved under 
the despotic rule of the convention, wielding 
ten times the power which was ever enjoyed 


Extraordinary 
resurrection 
of France on 
the accession. 
of Napoleon. 


by Louis XIV. ; the effects of Democratic anar- 


chy appeared upon its dissolution, in the disas- 
ters of the Directory. After the fallof the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, the triumphs of France 
centred in Napoleon alone; wherever he did | 
not command in person, the greatest reverses 


.were experienced. In 1795 the Republicans — 


were defeated by Clairfait on the Rhine; in 
1796 by the Archduke Charles in Germany. In 
1799 their reverses were unexampled both in 
Italy and Germany ; from the 9th Thermidor to 
the 18th Brumaire, a period of above five years, 
the fortunes of the Republic were singly sus- 
tained by the sword of Napoleon and the lustre 
of his Italian campaigns. When he seized the 
helm in November, 1799, he found the armies 
defeated and ruined; the frontier invaded, both 
on the sides of Italy and Germany ; the arsenals 
empty ; the soldiers, in despair, deserting their. 
colours ; the Royalists revolting against the gov- 
ernment ; general anarchy in the interior; the 
treasury empty ; -the energies of the Republic ap- 
parently exhausted. Instantly, as if by enchant- 
ment, everything was changed; order reap- 
peared out of chaos, talent emerged from obscu- 
rity, vigour arose out of the elements of weak- 
ness. ‘The arsenals were filled, the veterans 
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crowded to their eagles, the conscripts joyfully 
repaired to the frontier, La Vendée was pacified, 
the exchequer began to overflow. In little more 
than six months after Napoleon’s accession, the 
Austrians were forced to seek refuge under the 
cannon of Ulm, Italy was regained, unanimity 
and enthusiasm prevailed among the people, and 
the revived energy of the nation was finally 
launched into the career of conquest. Changes 
so extraordinary cannot be explained by the in- 
fluence of any one man. Great as the abilities 
of Napoleon undoubtedly were, they could not 
be equal to the Herculean task of reanimating 
a whole nation. It was the transition from an- 
archy to order, from the tyranny of demagogues 
to the ascendant of ‘talent, from the weakness 
of popular to the vigour of military government, 
which was the real cause of the change. The 
virtuous, the able, the brave, felt that they no 
longer required to remain in obscurity; that 
Democratic jealousy would not now be permitted 
to extinguish rising ability ; financial imbecility 
crush patriotic exertion ; private cupidity ex- 
haust public resources; civil weakness paralyze 
military valour. The universal conviction that 
the reign of the multitude was at an end, pro- 
duced the astonishing burst of talent which led 
to the glories of Marengo and Hohenlinden. 

III. The disastrous issue of the German cam- 
fer paign to the Imperialists is not to be 
the disasters entirely ascribed either to the genius 
of the eam- of Moreau, or the magnitude of the 
paign: bation force which the First Consul placed 
Ampenahsts. ot his command. It was chiefly ow- 
ing to the ruinous dispersion of the Austrian ar- 
my, and their obstinate adherence to the system 
of a cordon, when, by the concentration of their 
enemy’s troops, it had become indispensably 
necessary to accumulate adequate forces on the 
menaced points. Kray, at the opening of the 
campaign, had nearly one hundred and ten thou- 
sand men at his command; but this immense 
force, irresistible when kept together, was so 
dispersed over a line above two hundred miles 
in length, from the Alps to the Maine, that he 
could not collect forty-five thousand men to re- 
sist the shock of the French centre, of near- 
ly double that strength, at Engen or Biberach. 
The loss of these battles, by piercing the allied 
line, compelled the whole body to fall back, ‘and 
thus seventy thousand men abandoned Swabia 
and Franconia without firing a shot, while half 
their number, added to the Austrian centre, 
would have prevented the Republicans ever 
crossing the Black Forest. The brief campaign 
of 1815 afforded another example of the same 
truth; the allied forces, quartered over all Flan- 
ders, though greatly superior, upon the whole, 
to the army of Napoleon, were inferior to their 
assailants, both at Ligny and Waterloo; and 
the intrepid daring of Wellington, joined to the 
devoted heroism of his troops, alone prevented 
in that struggle the continued disasters of Bib- 
erach and Moeskirch. The successful stand, 
on the other hand, made by the Austrian army 
when concentrated under the cannon of Ulm, 
and the effectual covering which, in that con- 
fined spot, they gave to the whole hereditary 
states, affords the clearest proof of the superior 
efficacy of such an assembled force to any cor- 
don, however skilfully disposed, in arresting an 
invading enemy. No army will ever advance 
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into an enemy’s country, leaving sixty or eighty 
thousand men together in their rear; for, in 
such a case, they are exposed to the danger of 
losing their communications, and being compell- 
ed, as at Marengo, to peril all upon the issue of 
a single battle ; but nothing is easier than to 
make double that force, dispersed over a long 
line, abandon a whole frontier, by striking de- 
cisive blows with a superior force at a part of 
its extent. In fifteen days the Imperial cordon 
was driven back, by attacks on its centre, from 
the Rhine to the Danube ; for six weeks its con- 
centrated force in position at Ulm not only ar- 
rested the victor, but covered the imperial fron- 
tier, and gained time for the revival of the spirit 
of the monarchy. ’ 
IV. The successful stand which Kray, with a. 


defeated army, made against the vast forces of 


Sere 
demonstrates the wisdom and foresight of the 


Moreau for six weeks, under the. cannon of Ulm, 


Archduke Charles in fortifying, at the close of 
the preceding campaign, that important central 
position, and the justice of his remark, that it is 
in the valley of the Danube that the blows are 
to be struck which are decisive of the fate of 
France or Austria.* The long check which this 
single fortress gave to the powerful and victori- 
ous army of Moreau, suggests a doubt whether 
central are not more serviceable than frontier 
fortifications ; or, at least, whether a nation, in 
contemplation of invasion by a powerful and 
ambitious enemy, should not always be provi- 
ded with some strongholds in the in- Great effect 
terior, tothe shelter of which a de- of central for- 
feated army may retire, and where tifications in 
it may both recruit its losses and 2S‘ 
recover its spirit. Certain it is that it is the 
want of some such points d’appui that the sud- 
den prostration of Austria, after the defeats of 
Ulm and Eckmuhl; of Prussia, after that of 
Jena; and of France, after the disasters of 1814 
and 1815, are mainly to be ascribed. But for 
the fortifications of Vienna, Austria, before the 
arrival of John Sobieski, would have been over- 
whelmed by the arms of Soliman ; without those 


-of Genoa, the conquest of Italy would have been 


complete, and the victorious Austrians grouped 
in irresistible strength in the plains of Piedmont 
before the Republican eagles appeared on the 
St. Bernard ; and but for those of Torres Ve- 
dras, the arms of England, instead of striking 
down the power of France on the field of Water- 
loo, would have sunk, with lustre for ever tar- 
nished, into the waters of the Tagus. A mere 
fortified position, like that of the Drisa, to which 
Barclay de Tolly retired in 1812, is not suffi- 
cient; it is an intrenched camp, connected with 
a strong fortress, which forms the real formida- 
ble obstacle. The defeat of the Prussians, in 
the first attack on Warsaw in 1794, and the as- 
tonishing stand made by Schrynecki, with forty 
thousand regular troops, against the whole for- 
ces of the Russian Empire in 1831, prove the 
inestimable effect of central fortresses, such as 
Warsaw and Modlin, in forming a nucleus to 
the national strength, and enabling an inconsid- 
erable to withstand the forces of a powerful mon- 
archy. ‘The difference between central and 
frontier fortresses in this respect is great and 
important. The former constitute so many se- 


* Archduke Ch., ii., 264. Strategie, 1795. 
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cure asylums, round which the national strength 
is agglomerated in the last struggle for national 
independence, and the retreating army finds it- 
self strengthened in the heart of the empire by 
the garrisons of the interior fortresses and the 
new levies who are disciplined within their 
walls, while their fortifications form an impo- 
sing stronghold, to the siege of which the largest 
armies are hardly adequate: the latter prove an 
impassable barrier only to armies of inconsider- 
able magnitude; and if, by an overwhelming 
force, the protecting army is compelled to retire, 
it too often finds itself severely weakened by the 
great detachments doomed thereafter to useless 
inactivity in the frontier fortresses. When Na- 
poleon was struck to the earth in 1814, he still 
held the fortresses on the Elbe and the Rhine : 
above a hundred thousand veteran troops were 
there immured, when he maintained an unequal 
conflict with fifty. thousand in the plains of Cham- 
paigne ; and that which her boasted triple line 
of fortresses could not do for France, would have 
been certainly effected by an intrenched camp, 
like that at Ulm, on Montmartre and Belleville. 
The conclusion to be drawn from that is, not 
that frontier fortresses are totally useless, and 
central ones are alone to be relied on, but that 
the combination of the two is requisite to lasting 
security ; the former to cover the provinces and 
impede an inconsiderable enemy, the latter to 
repel those desperate strokes which are directed 
by a gigantic foe at the vitals of the state. 

V. The march of Napoleon across the St. Ber- 
Merits of Na- Nard, and his consequent seizure of 
poleon inthe the Austrian line of communication, 
campaign. _is one of the greatest conceptions of 
military genius, and was deservedly crowned by 
the triumph of Marengo ; but, in the execution 
of this design, he incurred unnecessary hazard,* 
and all but lost his crown by the dispersion of 
his troops before the final struggle. ‘The forces 
at his command, after he debouched on the plains 
of Piedmont, were, including Moncey’s division, 
sixty thousand men; while the Imperialists by 
no exertions could have brought forty thousand 
- into the field to meet them, so widely were their 
forces dispersed over the vast theatre of their 
conquests ;t whereas, when the die came to be 
cast on the field of Marengo, the Austrians had 
thirty-one thousand, and the French only twenty- 
nine thousand inline. This but ill accords with 
the principle which he himself has laid down, 
that the essence of good generalship consists, 
with equal or inferior forces, in being always 
superior at the point of attack. The march to 
Milan was the cause of this weakness; while 
Lannes and Victor, with twenty thousand men, 
struggled with an overwhelming enemy on the 
banks of the Bormida, twenty-nine thousand 
were in position or observation on the Mincio 
and the Po. So great a dispersion of force to 
secure the rear was altogether unnecessary ; for, 
in case of disaster, the French army, after the 
fort of Bard had capitulated on the 1st of June, 
could have retreated as well by the St. Bernard 
and Mont Cenis, as the Simplon and St. Gothard. 
A forward movement, in conjunction with Thur- 
reau, after the army, numbering forty thousand 
combatants, was concentrated at Ivrea on the 
Le Se MM 

* Nap., i., 280. 
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24th of May, would have delivered Massena, 
who did not capitulate till the 4th of June, and 
added his troops, ten thousand strong, to the 
invading army, while Moncey, with sixteen thou- 
sand, would have adequately protected the rear ; 
and the retreat of Melas, then far advanced in 
the defiles of the Maritime Alps, would have 
been equally cut off. The astonishing conse- 
quences which followed the battle of Marengo 
afford no proof that the campaign in this partic- 
ular was not based on wrong principles ; the 
same results might have been gained without 
the same risk ; and it is not the part of a pru- 
dent general to commit to chance what may be 
gained by combination.. Had the torrent of the 
Scrivia not swollen, and stopped the march of 
the French army on the evening of June 13, 
had Desaix advanced an hour later on the 14th; 
had Kellerman not opportunely charged an un- 
suspecting foe when concealed by luxuriant 
vines; had Melas not detached his cavalry to 
the rear to observe Suchet, the fate of the ac- 
tion would probably have been reversed, and 
Marengo been Pavia. No scruple need be felt 
at making these observations, even in reference 
to so great a commander. The military art, 
like every other branch of knowledge, is pro- 
gressive; the achievements of one age illumi- 
nate that which succeeds it, and mediocrity can, 
in the end, judge of what genius only could at. 
first. conceive. A schoolboy can now solve a 
problem to which the minds of Thales and Ar- 
chimedes alone were adequate in the commence- 
ment of geometry. 

VI. If the conduct of the Austrian command- 
er is examined, it will be found to be aya ofthe 
not less open to exception, previous Austrian 
to the battle of Marengo, than that commander, 
of the First Consul. The desire to retain every- 
thing, to guard at once all the points which had 
been gained, was the cause of a dispersion, on his 
part so much the more reprehensible than that 
of Napoleon, as, being in a conquered country, 
with all the fortresses in his possession, it was. 
the less necessary. ‘Two thousand men would | 
have sufficed for the garrison of Tortona, as 
many for that of Coni. The surplus troops thus 
acquired, with the cavalry detached to observe 
Suchet, would have formed a force considerably 
superior to the reserve of Desaix, which would. 
have ensured the victory. Of what avail were. 
the four thousand men in either of these for- 
tresses the next morning, when all the strong 
places of Piedmont were surrendered to the en- 
emy? ‘Thrown into the scale when the beam 
quivered after the repulse of Desaix, they would 
have hurled Napoleon from the consular throne.* 

VII. The conduct of the Austrian command- 
er, during and after the battle, has 
been the subject of much severe an- 
imadversion from the German wri- 
ters. Bulow, in particular, has char- 
ged him with having unnecessarily 
surrendered the fortresses of Piedmont on the 
following day, when he had still at command a 
force capable of breaking through the enemy, 
and regaining his communications with Man- 
tua.t Certain ‘it is that Melas, whose conduct 
in the outset of the action is worthy of the high- 
est praise, did not follow up his first successes. 
a 
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so vigorously as seems to have been possible; 
that his detachment of cavalry to the rear was 
unnecessary and eminently hurtful; and it is 
more than probable that, if Napoleon had been 
in his place, Marengo would have been the thea- 
tre of as great a reverse to the Republicans as 
Salamanca or Vittoria. But, in agreeing to the 
armistice on the following day, his conduct ap- 
pears less liable to exception. He had then 
only twenty thousand men on whom he could 
rely in the field, and these, with the garrisons 
in the Piedmontese fortresses, formed the chief 
defence of the Austrian possessions in Italy. 
His chief duty was to preserve this nucleus of 
veteran troops for the monarchy, and transport 
them from a situation where they were cut off 
from their communications, and-could be of little 
service to their country, to one in which they 
were restored to both. Perched on the Apen- 
nines, or shut up in the walls of Genoa, they 
would have been exposed to the whole weight of 
the army of reserve, which might thus have been 
raised, by the concentration of its forces from 
the rear, to forty-five thousand men, besides the 
victorious troops of Suchet, with the garrison of 
Genoa, nearly twenty-five thousand more. It is 
doubtful whether the whole force of Melas, aided 
as it would have been by the expedition of Aber- 
eromby and the English fleet, could have suc- 
cessfully withstood such a concentration of sev- 
enty thousand combatants, flushed with victory, 
and headed by Napoleon; and if they failed, 
disasters tenfold greater awaited the monarchy. 
Thirty thousand men might have been made 
prisoners at once, and the walls of Genoa wit- 
nessed as great a catastrophe as the heights of 
Ulm.* 

VIII. The oblique attack, or the attack by col- 
{nexpedience UMN coming up after column by 
of receiving echellon, has frequently achieved the 
battle inthe most decisive success in war, and 
oblique order. +he victories of Leuthen by Frederic, 
and Salamanca by Wellington, were chiefly ow- 
ing to the skilful use of that method of action. 
But to receive battle in that position is a very 
different matter. To do so is to expose the 
successive columns to be overwhelmed by a su- 
perior enemy, who, by the defeat of the first, ac- 
quires a superiority which it becomes afterward 
amatter of extreme difficulty to counterbalance. 
The action of Montebello was an instance of the 
successful application and great effect of an at- 
tack in this order; the narrow escape from a 
catastrophe at Marengo, an example of the peril 
to which troops themselves attacked in such a 
situation are exposed. The difference between 
the two is important and obvious. When the 
attacking army advances in echellon, if it can 
overthrow the first column of the enemy, it 
throws it back upon the one in rear, which soon 
finds itself overpowered by a torrent of fugitives, 
or shaken by the sight of its comrades in disor- 
der ; while, if it is stubbornly resisted, it is soon 
supported by fresh troops advancing on its flank, 
in perfect order, to the attack. But when the 
troops in echellon stand still, all these advantages 
are reversed ; the disorder created in front speed- 
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ily spreads to the rear, and the successive col- 
umns, instead of coming up to the aid of an ad- 
vancing, too often find themselves overwhelmed 
by the confusion of a retreating army.* Napo- 
leon was perfectly aware of these principles; he 
never intentionally received an attack in echel- 
lon ; at Marengo, as at Eylau, he was assailed 
unawares in that position by the enemy, and his 
uliimate extrication from destruction in both 
battles was owing to the opportune arrival of 
troops, whom his first orders had removed fat 
from the scene of action, or upon events on 
which no human foresight could have calculated 
at the commencement of the struggle. 

IX. When it is recollected that Abercromby’s. 
corps, twelve thousand strong, lay inactive at 
Port Mahon, in Minorca, during this interesting 
and important crisis, big as the event proved 
with the fate not only of the campaign, but of the 
war, it is impossible not to feel the most poig- 
nant regret at its absence from the scene of ac- 
tion, or to avoid the reflection that England at 
that period partook too much of the tardiness 
of her Saxon ancestors; and that, like Athel- 
stane the Unready, she was never ready to strike 
till the period for successful action had passed. 
What would have been the result if this gallant 
force had been added to the Imperialists during 
their desperate strife around Genoa, or thrown 
into the scale, when victory was so doubtful, to 
meet the troops of Kellerman and Desaix at 
Marengo! When it is recollected what these 
very men accomplished in the following year, 
when opposed to an equal force of Napoleon’s 
veterans on the sands of Alexandria, it is im 
possible to doubt that their addition to the allied 
forces in Italy at this juncture would in all prob- 
ability have been attended with decisive effects. 
But, notwithstanding all this, it is impossible to 
say that the British government were to blame 
for this apparently inexcusable inactivity of so 
important a reserve. The equality of force at 
Marengo, it must always be recollected, was 
not only unforeseen, but could not have been 
calculated upon by any degree of foresight. At 
the outset of the campaign the Imperialists were 
not only victorious, but greatly superior to their 
antagonists in Italy; and even after Napoleon 
and the formidable army of reserve were thrown 
into the balance, their advantage was so marked, 
that, but for a ruinous and unnecessary disper- 
sion of force, they must have crushed him on 
that well-contested field. In these circumstan- 
ces, no crisis in which their co-operation was 
likely to be attended with important consequen- 
ces was to be anticipated in the north of Italy ; 
there was no apparent call upon them to alter 
the direction of a force destined for important 
operations either on the shores of Provence or 
on the banks of the Nile; and the British histo- 
rian must therefore absolve the English govern- 
ment from any serious blame in this matter, 
however much he may lament the absence of a 
band of veterans stationed so near the scene 
of action, which was adequate, as the event 
proved, to have turned the scale of fortune and 
altered the destinies of the world. 
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CAMPAIGN OF HOHENLINDEN. 


FROM THE ARMISTICE OF ALEXANDRIA TO THE PEACE OF LUNEVILLE. 


JUNE, 1800—FEBRUARY, 1801. 


ARGUMENT. 


Universal Joy in France at the Victory of Marengo.—Treaty 
previously signed between Austria and England.—Good 
Faith of the Imperial Government in adhering to it.— 
Count St. Julien arrives at Paris and signs Preliminaries, 
which are disavowed by the Imperial Cabinet.—Negotia- 
tions with England for an Armistice, which fail from the 
unreasonable Demands of France.—Conspiracy to assassi- 
nate Napoleon.—Preparations of France for a Renewal of 
Hostilities, and of Austria, but Russia and Prussia keep 
-aloof from the Contest.— English Expedition under Sir 
James Pulteney fails at Ferrol, and from Dread of the 
Plague declines to attack Cadiz.—Surrender of Malta to 
the British blockading Squadron.—A ffairs of Italy.— Elec- 
tion of Pope Pius VII. at Venice.—Hostilities of Naples, 
and Insurrection of Piedmont against France.—The French 
crush the Insurrection in the Tuscan States with great 
Cruelty.—Leghorn is seized, and the English Merchandise 
confiscated.—Last Remnant of Swiss Independence is de- 
stroyed.—Capture of Surinam and Demerara by the Eng- 
lish Squadrons. — Permanent Incorporation of the Neth- 
erlands with France.—Description of the Line of the Inn. 
—Project of the Imperialists.—Hostilities on the Lower 
Rhine. — The Austrians advance into Bavaria. — Move- 
ments of Moreau.—Great Success of the Austrians in the 
Outset.—French retire to Hohenlinden.—Description of 
the Field of Battle.—Able Plans of Moreau.—Battle of Ho- 
henlinden.—Dreadful Struggle at the Entrance of the For- 
est. — Decisive charge of Richepanse.— The Austrian 
Line of Communication is intercepted.—Great Victory 
gained by the French.—Its prodigious Consequences.— 
Merits of Moreau in gaining it.—The Austrians retire be- 
hind the Inn.—Skilful maneuvre by which the Passage 
of that River was effected by Moreau.—Rapid Advance of 
the French towards Salzburg.—They are defeated by the 
Austrian Cavalry in Front of that Town, but the Impe- 
rialists are nevertheless obliged to retire.—Moreau pushes 
on towards Vienna.—Great Successes gained by his ad- 
vanced Guard.—The Archduke joins the Army, but cannot 
arrest the Disaster.—An Armistice is agreed to.—Opera- 
tions of the Army on the Maine and in the Grisons.—De- 
signs of Napoleon there.—Description of the Ridges to be 
surmounted.—Napoleon’s Design for the Passage of that 
Mountain.—Preparations of Macdonald for crossing it.— 
Description of the Passage of the Splugen.— Extreme Diffi- 
culties experienced by the French Troops in the Passage. 
—Heroism of Macdonald in persisting notwithstanding.— 
He arrives at Chiavenna, on the Lake of Como.—Unwor- 
thy Jealousy of this Passage displayed by Napoleon.—He 
is placed under the orders of Brune.—Difficult Passage of 
the Col Apriga.—Attack on the Mont Tonal, in which 
the French are repulsed.—Positions and Forces of the 
French and Austrians in Italy.—First Operations of Brune. 
—Passage of the Mincio.— Desperate Conflict of the Troops 
who had passed over.—Brune at length relieves them, and 
the Passage is completed.—Great Losses of the Imperial- 
ists.—Bellegarde retires to Caldiero.— Advance of the Re- 
publicans in the Valley of the Adige.—Alarming Situation 
of Laudohn on the Upper Adige.—Macdonald makes his 
Way into the Italian Tyrol—Laudohn is surrounded at 
Trent.—He escapes by a lateral Path to Bassano.—Bel- 
legarde retires to Bassano and Treviso.—-Armistice conclu- 
ded at the latter Place.—Insurrection breaks out in Pied- 
mont.—Neapolitans invade the Roman States, and are to- 
tally defeated.—Queen of Naples flies to St. Petersburg to 
implore the Aid of Paul.—Napoleon willingly yields to 
his Intercession.—Peace between France and Naples at 
Foligno.—Its Conditions.—French take Possession of the 
whole Neapolitan Territories.—Siege of Elba.—Its gallant 
Defence by the English Gartison.—Treaty of Luneville. 
—The Emperor subscribes for the Empire as well as Aus- 
tria.—Extravagant Joy excited by this Peace at Paris.— 
Important Consequences of this Treaty on the internal 
Situation of Germany.—Reflections on this Campaign.— 
The real Object of the War was already gained by the Al- 
lies.—Evidence of Napoleon’s implacable Hostility to Eng- 
land.—Increasing and systematic Pillage of the People by 


the Republican Armies —Symptoms of patriotic and gen- 

eral Resistance spring up. 

France soon experienced the beneficial re- 
sults of the triumphs in Italy and Universal joy 
the successes in Germany. More in France at 
passionately desirous than any oth- the victory of 
er people in Europe of military glory, Mrese- 
its citizens received with the utmost enthusiasm 
the accounts of their victories ; and the angry 
passions of the Revolution, worn out by suffer- 
ing, willingly turned into joyful comparison of 
their present triumphs with the disasters which 
had, preceded the return of the First Consul. 
The battle of Marengo fixed Napoleon on the 
consular throne. The Jacobins of Paris, the 
Royalists of the West, were alike overwhelmed 
by that auspicious event ; and two Eng- 
lish expeditions, which appeared, as usu- 
al too late, on the coast of Brittany and La Ven- 
dée, under Sir Edward Pellew and Sir James 
Pulteney,* were unable to rouse the inhabitants 
to resistance against the triumphant authority 
of the capital. 

Two days before intelligence was received of 
the battle of Mirengo, a treaty for June 20. 
the farther prosecution of the war Treaty previ- 
had been signed at Vienna between Pvsly signed 
Austria and Great Britain. By this tria and Eng 
convention it was provided that land.: 
within three months England was to pay to 
Austria a loan of £2,000,000 sterling, to bear 
no interest during the continuance of the war, 
and that neither of the high contracting parties 
should make any separate peace with the ene- 
my during the period of one year from its date.t 

The disastrous intelligence of the defeat at 
Marengo, and the armistice of Alex- 404 faith of 
andria, followed up, as it soon was, the imperial 
by similar and still more pressing government in 
calamities in Germany, could not @¢hering to it. 
shake the firmness or good faith of the Austrian 
cabinet. The inflexible Thugut, who then pre- 
sided over its councils, opposed to all the repre- 
sentations with which he was assailed as to 
the perils of the onArehy the treaty recently 
concluded with Great Britain, and the disgrace 
which would attach to the imperial government 
if, on the first appearance of danger, engage- 
ments of such-long endurance and so solemnly 
entered into were to be abandoned. Nor did 
the situation of affairs justify any such despond- 
ing measures. If the battle of Marengo had 
lost Piedmont to the allied powers, the strength 
of the imperial army was still unbroken ; it had 
exchanged a disadvantageous offensive position 
in the Ligurian Mountains for an advantageous 
defensive one on the frontiers of Lombardy ; the 
cannon of Mantua, so formidable to France in 
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1796, still remained to arrest the progress of the 
victor; and the English forces of Abercromby, 
joined to the Neapolitan troops and the imperial 
divisions in Ancona and Tuscany, would prove 


too formidable a body on the right flank of the: 


Republicans to permit any considerable advance 
towards the hereditary states. Nor were affairs 
by any means desperate in Germany. The ad- 
vance of Moreau into Bavaria, while Ulm and 
Ingolstadt were unreduced, was.a perilous meas- 
ure ; the line ofthe Inn furnished a defensive fron- 
tier not surpassed by any in Europe, flanked on 
one side by the mountains of Tyrol, and on the 
other by the provinces of Bohemia, both in the 
possession of the imperial forces; the strength 
of the monarchy would be more strongly felt, 
and re-enforcements more readily obtained, when 
the enemy approached its frontiers, and the an- 
cient patriotism of the inhabitants were called 
forth by the near approach-of danger; and the 
disastrous issue of the campaign of 1796 to the 
Republican forces proved how easy was the 
transition from an unsupported advance to a 
ruinous retreat. Finally, the treaty of Campo 
Formio had only been signed after a whole 
campaign of disasters, and when the standards 
of France were almost within sight of Vienna; 
and it would be disgraceful to subscribe the 
same conditions when the imperial banners 
were still on the Mincio, or lose the fruits of a 
long series of triumphs in the terror produced 
by a single misfortune.*, 
Influenced by these considerations, the Aus- 
_ trian cabinet resolved to gain time ; 
peomiee ion and if they could not obtain toler- 
Paris, and signs able terms of peace, run all the 
preliminaries. hazards of a renewal of the war. 
Count St. Julien arrived at Paris on the 21st of 
July, as plenipotentiary on the part of Austria, 
bearing a letter from the emperor, in which he 
stated, ‘You will give credit to everything 
which Count St. Julien shall say on my part, 
and I will ratify whateyer he shall do.” In vir- 
tue of these powers, preliminaries of peace were 
signed at Paris in a few days by the French 
and Austrian ministers. The ‘treaty of Campo 
Formio was taken as the basis of the definitive 
pacification, unless where changes had become 
necessary ; it was provided that the frontier of 
the Rhine should belong to France, and the in- 
demnities stipulated for Austria by the secret 
articles of the treaty of Campo Formio were to 
be given in Italy instead of Germany.’’t . 
As this treaty was signed by Count St. Julien 
Whicharedis- 12 Virtue of the letter from the 
avowed by the emperor only, and without an ex- 
Imperial cabi- change of full powers, it was pro- 
ets vided that “these preliminary arti- 
eles shall be ratified, and that they shall not 
bind their respective governments til after the 
ratification.” The cabinet of Vienna availed 
themselves of this clause to avoid the ratifica- 
tion of these preliminary articles, in subscribing 
which their plenipotentiary had not entered into 
the views of his government. He was accord- 
ingly recalled, and the refusal to ratify notified 
on the 15th of August, the appointed time, by 
Count Lehrbach, accompanied, however, by an 
intimation of the wish of the imperial cabinet 
to make peace, of the treaty which bound them 
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not to do so without the concurrence of Great 
Britain, and of the readiness of the latter power 
to enter into negotiations, on authority ot a let- 
ter from Lord Minto, the British ambassador at 
Vienna, to Baron Thugut.* ae 
Napoleon either was, or affected to be, highly 
indignant at the refusal by Austria jy, oiat; 

. Naat 3 gotiations 
to ratify the preliminaries, and he with Englang 
immediately gave notice of the ter- for an armi- 
mination of the armistice on the S"¢e 
10th of September, and sent orders for the sec- 
ond army of reserve, which was organizing at 
Dijon, to enter Switzerland on the 5th of that — 
month, and ordered Augereau, with eighteen 
thousand men from Holland, to take a position 
on the Lahn, in order to co-operate with the ex- 
treme left of Moreau’s army. But he soon re- 
turned to more moderate sentiments, and de- 
spatched full powers to M. Otto, who resided at 


‘London as agent for the exchange of prisoners, 


to conclude a naval armistice with Great Britain. 
The object of this proposal, hitherto unknown 
in European diplomacy, was to obtain the means, 
during the negotiations, of throwing supplies 
into Egypt and Malta, the first of which stood 
greatly in need of assistance, while the latter 
was at the last extremity, from the vigilant 
blockade maintained for nearly two years by the 
British cruisers.t 

No sooner was this proposal received by the 
English government, than they proceeded to 
signify their anxious desire to be included in the 
general pacification, and proposed, for this pur- 
pose, that passports should be forwarded for 
Lord Grenville’s brother to proceed, in the char- 
acter of plenipotentiary of Great Britain, to the 
congress at Luneville; but they declined to 
agree to a naval armistice, as a thing totally 
unknown, till the prelimimaries-of peace had 
been signed. Napoleon, however, res- 
olutely bent on saving Malta and Egypt, 
continued to insist on the immediate adoption 
of a naval armistice as a sine gua non, and sig- 
nified that, unless it was agreed to before the 
11th of September, he would recommence hos 
tilities both in Italy and Germany.t 

The urgency of the case, and the imminent 
danger which Austria would run, if the war 
were renewed on the Continent at so early a 
period, induced the cabinet of London to forego 
the advantages which a declinature of the pro- 
posals of the First Consul promised to afford to 
the maritime interests of Great Britain. On 
the 7th of September, therefore, they presented 
to M. Otto a counter project for the general sus- 
pension of hostilities between the belligerent 
powers. By this it was proposed that an armi- 
stice should take place by sea and land, during 
which the ocean was to be open to the nayi- 
gation of trading vessels of both nations ; Malta 
and the harvours of Egypt were to be put on the 
same footing as Ulm, Philipsburgh, and Ingol- 
stadt, by the armistice of Parsdorf; that is to 
say, they were to be provisioned for fourteen 
days, from time to time, during the dependance 
of the negotiation. ‘The blockade of Brest and 
the maritime ports was to be raised, but the 
British squadrons were to remain on their sta- 
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tions off their mouths, and ships of war were 
not tobe permitted to sail. Nothing could be 
more equitable towards France, or generous to- 
wards Austria, than these propositions. ‘They 
compensated the recent disasters of the Impe- 
- yialists by land with concessions by the British 
at sea, where they had constantly been victori- 
ous, and had nothing to fear; they placed the 
blockaded fortresses which the French retained 
on the ocean on the same footing with those 
which the Imperialists.still held in the centre 
of Germany, and abandoned to the vanquished 
on one element those advantages of a free nav- 
igation, which they could not obtain by force of 
arms, in consideration of the benefits accruing 
from a prolongation of the armistice to their al- 
lies on another.* 

Napoleon, however, insisted upon a condition 
which ultimately proved fatal to the negotiation. 
This was, that the French ships of the line only 
should be confined to their ports, but that frig- 
ates should have free liberty of egress ; and that 
six vessels of that description should be allowed 
to go from Toulon to Alexandria without being 
visited. by the English cruisers. He has told us 
in his “Memoirs” what he intended to have 
She See done with these frigates. They were 
5 PY to-be armed en flute, and to have car- 
ried out three thousand six hundred troops, be- 
sides great military stores, to Alexandria. What 
senda rendered this condition peculiarly un- 
fromtheun. Teasonable was, that at the moment 
reasonable (20th September) when M. Otto de- 
demands of clared to the British government that 
“tance. —~_ the condition as to these frigates was 
a sine qua non for the continuation of the nego- 
tiation, he addressed to Moreau a telegraphic 
despatch ‘not to agree to a prolongation of the 
armistice but on condition that Ulm, Ingolstadt, 
and Philipsburgh were placed in the hands of 
the French as a guarantee.” Thus, at the very 
time when the First Consul made a condition for 
the preservation of the maritime blockaded for- 
tresses a sine qua non with the British govern- 
ment, he made immediate cession of the corre- 
sponding blockaded ones on the Continent an 
indispensable condition of a continuation of the 
armistice with the Austrian cabinet. In these 
simultaneous propositions is to be seen little of 
that spirit of moderation which he so loudly pro- 
fessed, but much of that inflexible desire for ag- 
grandizement, which so long was attended with 
success, but ultimately occasioned his ruin.t+ 

The Imperialists, with the dagger at their 
throats, were in no condition to resist the de- 
mands of the.victor. A new convention was 
Sauieok therefore concluded at Hohenlinden 

Pon the 28th of September, by which 
the cession of the three German fortresses was 
agreed to, and the armistice was prolonged for 
forty-five days. A similar convention, signed 
at Castiglione a few days afterward, extended 
the armistice for the same period to the Italian 
peninsula.t 

The English government, however, was. un- 
der no such necessity; and as Napoleon pe- 
remptorily refused to abandon his condition as 
to despatching six frigates to Egypt, the nego- 
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tiation was broken off, the cabinet of the 
Tuileries having declared that they would 
treat only with each of the two courts separate- 
ly. This was equivalent to its total abandon- 
ment, as both the allied powers had intimated 
to France that they were bound by the recent 
convention to treat only in concert with each 
other.* 

No sooner was it evident that’ Great Britain 
would not consent to the demands 94.8 Gon- 
of the: First Consul, than he resolv- spiracy to as- 
ed to prosecute the war with vig- sassinate Na- 
our against Austria. On the 8th Poleon 
of October, accordingly, the portfolio of the war- 
officé was put into the hands of Carnot, with 
instructions to redouble his exertions to put all 
the armies immediately on a footing to resume 
hostilities. On the same day on which this 
took place, a plot to assassinate Napoleon at 
the opera was discovered by the police; Cera- 
chi and Demerville, the leaders of the conspira- 
cy, and both determined Jacobins, were arrested 
and executed. It originated in the remains of 
the Democratic faction, and served to increase 
the already formed exasperation of the First 
Consul at that party.t ? ; 

During the interval of hostilities, both parties 
made the most indefatigable efforts p, DALI he 
to put their armies on a respectable of France fora 
footing, and prepare for a vigorous renewal of hos- 
prosecution of the war. A corps “lities: , 
of fifteen thousand men was formed at Dijon, 
under the name of the second army of reserve, 
the command of which was intrusted to Gen- 
eral Macdonald, already well known by his cam- 
paign in Naples and the battle ofthe Trebbia. The 
official reports gave out that’ it was to consist 
of thirty thousand, and even Macdonald himself 
was led to believe it amounted to that force ; 
the object in spreading this delusion was to 
augment the troops, which the Austrians, reco}- 
lecting what the first army of reserve had ef- 
fected, would deem it necessary to watch his 
operations. It was destined to penetrate through 
the Grisons into the Tyrol, and threaten the 
flank of the Imperialists either in Italy or Ger- 
many, as circumstances might render advisable. 
Another army, twenty thousand strong, was as- 
sembled, under Augereau, on the Maine ; it was 
intended to advance along the course of that 
river to Wurtzburg, and threaten Bohemia, so 
as to prevent the troops in that province from 
undertaking anything against the flanks or rear 
of the grand army under Moreau in Bavaria. 
That army was raised to above 110,000 men, 
all in the highest state of discipline and equip- 
ment; the soldiers were all newly clothed, the 
artillery and cavalry remounted, and all the ma- 
tériel in the finest possible state; the Republic 
had never, since the commencement of the war, 
had on foot an army so perfect in its composi- 
tion, so admirably organized, and so completely 
furnished with all the appointments requisite 
for carrying on a campaign. The army of Italy 
was re-enforced to eighty thousand men; its 
cavalry and artillery were in an especial man- 
ner augmented ; and, besides these great forces, 
a reserve of ten thousand chosen troops was 
formed at Amiens, to watch the movements of 
the English expeditions, and which, as soon as 
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they proceeded to the coast of Spain, was moved 
to the south to support the army of Italy in the 
Grisons. In all, the Republic had 240,000 men 
in the field, ready for active operations ;* and’ 
besides this, there was nearly an equal force in 
Egypt, Malta, in,the depéts of the interior, or 
stationed along the coasts. 

Austria, on her part, had made good use, du- 
past ie ring the four months of the armistice, of 
‘Austria, the resources of the monarchy and the 

subsidies of England. ' Never, on any 
former occasion, had the patriotic spirit of her 
inhabitants shone forth with more lustre, nor 
all ranks co-operated with more enthusiastic 
zeal, in the measures for the common defence. 
No sooner was it announced, by the refusal of 
Napoleon to treat with either court separately, 
that peace was no longer to be hoped for, than 
the generous flame, like an electric shock, burst 
forth at once in every part of the monarchy. 
The Archduke Palatine repaired to Hungary, 
decreed the formation of a levy en masse, and 
threw himself on those generous feelings which, 
in the days of Maria Theresa, had saved the 
throne. ‘The emperor announced his resolu- 
tion to put himself at the head of the army, and 
actually repaired to the Inn for that purpose. 
His presence excited to the highest degree the 
spirit of the people and the soldiers. The Arch- 
duke Charles, in his government of Bohemia, 
pressed the organization of twelve thousand 
men, destined to co-operate with the army on 
the Inn in resisting the menaced invasion ; and 
the empress sent to that accomplished prince a 
helmet set with magnificent jewels. These 
warlike measures excited the utmost enthusi- 
asm among all classes; the peasantry every- 
where flew to arms; the nobles vied with each 
other in the equipment of regiments of horse, 
or the contribution of large sums of money ; 
every town and village resounded with the note 
of military preparation. But, unfortunately, the 
jealousy, or erroneous views of the Aulic Coun- 
cil, were but ill calculated to turn to the best 
account this general burst of patriotic spirit ; the 
Archduke Charles, indeed, in accordance with 
the unanimous wishes of the army, was declared 
generalissimo, but instead of being sent to head 
the forces on the Inn, he was retained in his 
subordinate situation of the government of Bo- 
hemia. Kray, whose talents at Ulm had so 
long arrested the progress of disaster, was dis- 
missed to his estates in Hungary, while the 
command of his army was given to the Arch- 
duke John, a young man of great promise and 
thorough military education, but whose inex- 
perience, even though aided by the councils of 
Lauer, the grand-master of artillery, was but ill 
calculated to contend with the scientific abili- 
ties of Moreau.t 

Before the renewal of hostilities, Austria had 
greatly augmented her forces in all quarters. 
Five thousand additional troops in the English 
pay had been obtained from Bavaria; the ces- 
sion of Philipsburgh, Ulm, and Ingolstadt, had 
rendered disposable 18,000 more ; and the re- 
eruits from the interior amounted to 15,000 
men. These additions. had so far counterbal- 
anced the heavy losses sustained during the 
campaign by sickness, fatigue, and the sword, 


* Nap., ii., 20, 21. Dum., v., 16, 17. Jom., xiy., 63, 65. 
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that the Imperialists could reckon upon 110,000 
effective men on the Inn to defend the frontiers 
of the hereditary states. But this great force, 
after the usual system of the Austrians, was 
weakened by the vast extent of country over 
which it was spread. The right, twenty-seven 
thousand strong, occupied Ratisbon and the 
Palatinate ; the left, consisting of eighteen thou- 
sand men, under Hiller, was stationed in the 


| German Tyrol; so that not more than ‘sixty 


thousand combatants could be relied on to main- 
tain the important line of the Inn. In Italy, 
Field-marshal Bellegarde had 100,000-under his 
command ; but they, too, were weakened by the 
immense line they had to defend ; 15,000 were 
in the Italian Tyrol, under Davidowich ; 10,000 
in Ancona and Tuscany ; 20,000 were formed 
of the Neapolitan troops, who could be little re- 
lied on ;, so that; for the decisive shock on the 
Mincio, not more than 60,000 effective men could 
be assembled.* 

Nor was the imperial cabinet less active in 
its endeavours to awaken the nor- put Russias 
thern powers to a sense of the dan- and Prussia 
gers which menaced them, from the keep aloof. 
great abilities and evident ambition of the First 
Consul. Special envoys were despatched to St. 
Petersburg and Berlin to endeavour to rouse 
the Russian and Prussian cabinets into activi- 
ty, but in vain. Frederic William persisted in 
the system of neutrality which he had so long 
pursued, and was destined so bitterly to expi- 
ate; and/the Emperor Paul, intent upon his 
newly-acquired ideas of the freedom of the seas, 
refused to embroil himself with France, and in 
the pursuit of the imaginary vision of maritime 
independence, fixed upon Europe the real evils 
of territorial slavery. He retained a hundred 
and twenty thousand men inactive, under Ku- 
tusorr and Count Pahlen, on the frontiers of 
Lithuania, who, if thrown into the scale at this 
critical moment, might have righted the balance 
when it was beginning to decline, and saved 
Russia from the rout of Austerlitz and the con- 
flagration of Moscow.t 

It is painful to be obliged to add, that the mil- 
itary efforts of England, though intended to fol- 
low out the true spirit of the alliance, were not 
better calculated to aid the common cause. On 
the 4th of June an attack was made on the Sulows 
forts in Quiberon Bay, by the squadron “""°™ 
under the command of Sir Edward Pellew ; but 


after gaining a trifling success, and dismantling 


the fortification, they embarked without making 
any permanent impression. Early _ 
in July a secret expedition, under Fs ar Se 
the command of Sir James Pulte- James Pulte- 
ney, consisting of eight thousand ney fails at 
men, sailed for the coast of France. a 

It first appeared off Belleisle ; but as the strong 
works on that island rendered any attack a dif- 
ficult enterprise, it shortly made sail from July 8 
the coast of France, and landed in the *"*™ 
neighbourhood of Ferrel. After two skirmishes, 
in which the Spaniards were defeated, the Brit- 
ish took possession of the heights which over- 
look the harbour, and everything promised the 
immediate reduction of that important fortress, 
with the fleet within its walls, when the 4 A 
English commander, intimidated by the **?* a6. 


* Nap., ii., 19, 20. Jom., xiv., 72, 73. Dum, v., 20, 2] 
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rumour of re-enforcements having reached the 
town, withdrew his forces, and made sail for 


Gibraltar, where Abercromby, with the expedi- 
tion which had so long Jain inactive at Port Ma- 
hon, awaited his arrival.* 

The union of two squadrons, having on board 
q above twenty thousand English 

troops, in the Straits of Gibraltar, 

excited the utmost alarm through 

the whole Peninsula. This arma- 
ment, the greatest which had yet sailed from 
the British shores during the whole war, men- 
aced alike Carthagena, Seville, and Cadiz. 
Re-enforcements from all quarters were hastily 
directed to the lines of St. Roche in front of Gib- 
raltar ; vessels were sunk at the entrance of 
the harbour of Cadiz, and all the means adopted 
which could be thought of to repel the threaten- 
ed attack. The British commanders, instead 
of making sail, the moment they arrived, for 
the isle of St. Leon, lay above a fortnight inac- 
tive in the Straits of Gibraltar, and at length 
appeared off Cadiz on the 5th October. 
Neyer was a. more formidable armament 
assembled ; the naval forces consisted of twen- 
ty sail of the line, twenty-seven frigates, and 
eighty-four transports, having on board above 
twenty thousand foot-soldiers. 
eye could reach, the ocean was covered by the 
innumerable sails of the British armada, which 
seemed destined to revenge on Spain the terrors 
of the celebrated armament which had been baf- 
fled by the firmness of Elizabeth.. Noways in- 
timidated by the formidable spectacle, the Span- 
ish governor wrote a touching letter to the Brit- 
ish commanders, in which he adjured them not to 
add to the calamities which already overwhelm- 
ed the inhabitants, from an epidemic which car- 
ried off several hundreds of persons daily. They 
replied that the town would not be attacked if the 
ships of war were delivered up; and as this was 
not acceded to, preparations were made for land- 
ing the troops; but before they could debark, 
the accounts received of the yellow fever within 
its walls were so serious, that the British com- 
manders apprehended that if the. city were 
taken, the ulterior objects of the expedition 
might be frustrated by the effect of the conta- 
gion among the troops, and withdrew from the 
infected isle to the Straits of Gibraltar. t 

But while the honour of the British arms was 
SPREE tarnished by the failure of such 
Malta tothe mighty forces on the western coast 
British block- of Europe, an event of the utmost 
ading squad- importance to the future progress 
ron, BAD A 

of the maritime war occurred in the 

Mediterranean. Malta, which for above two 
years had been closely blockaded by the British 
forces by land and sea, began, in the course of 
this summer, to experience the pangs of hun- 
ger. Two frigates sailed from the harbour in: 
the end of August with part of the garrison, one 
of which was speedily taken by the British 
cruisers. At length, all their means of sub- 
sistence having been exhausted, a capitulation 
was entered into in the middle of September, in 
virtue of which the French were to be conveyed 
as prisoners of war, not to serve till regularly 


And from drea 
of the plague, 
declines to at- 
tack Cadiz, 


“Oct. 5. 
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sembled, under the imperial influence, at Ven- 


As‘far as the) 


not extend to the Italian 
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exchanged, to Marseilles ; and this noble for- 
tress, embracing the finest harbour in the world 
Within its impregnable walls, long the bulwark 
of Christendom against the Turks, and now the 
‘undisputed mistress of the Mediterranean, was 
permanently annexed to the British domin- 
ions.* 

The hopes of the imperial cabinet, in the 
event of a renewal of the war, were : 3 
not a little founded on the hostile em ese 
attitude of the south of Italy, to of Pius VII. 
which, it was hoped, the arrival of ** Venice- 
the English expedition under Abereromby would 
give a certain degree of consistency. Pope 
Pius VI. had sunk under the hardships of his 
captivity in France, and died in March of this 
The choice of the Roman conclave, as- 


ice, fell on the Cardinal Chiaramonte, who as- 


sumed the tiara under the title of Pius VII. 
At the time when he ascended the papal throne 
the inhabitants of Rome were suffering severely 
under the exactions of the Neapolitans, and he 
wisely resolved to do his utmost to alleviate 
their misfortunes. 
ging openly in the war, he lent a willing ear to 
the propositions which the First Consul, who 
was extremely desirous of the support of the 
supreme pontiff, instantly made to him. But 
the other parts of Italy were in the most hostile 
state. 
apolitans had taken a position on the 
Tronto between the Upper Abruzze_ insurrections 
and the march of Ancona; a Nea- in Piedmont 


Without, therefore, enga- 


A body of ten thousand Ne- ase 
Hostility of 
Naples, and 


against 


politan division, under Count Roger Fee. 


de Damas, was in the Roman States ; 
Piedmont, in consternation at the recent an- 


nexation of the Novarese territory to the Cisal- 
pine Republic, and the innumerable oppressions 


of the French armies, was in so agitated a 
state, that a spark might blow it into open com- 


bustion; while the peasants of Tuscany, in 
open insurrection to support the imperial cause, 
presented a tumultuary array of seven or eight 


thousand men. These bands, it is true, were 


little formidable to regular troops in the field ; 
but as long as they continued in arms, they re- 
quired to be watched by detachments, which 


diminished the strength of the army; and it 
was one of the motives which induced Napo- 


leon to accede to the prolongation of the armi- 


stice with Austria, that it would give him time, 
during its continuance, to clear his flank of 


these troublesome irregulars.t 


As the armistice, by a strange oversight, did 
owers 
and the English pied Fis was dar Ml 
detained in useless demonstrations canstates with 
on the coast of Spain, it was no seat cruelty. 
difficult matter for the French troops to effect 
this object. General Summariva, to whom the 
Grand-duke of Tuscany had intrusted the mili- 
tary forces of his states, was rapidly proceeding 
with the organization of the peasants in the 
Apennines, when Dupont, early in October, 
intimated to him that, unless the insurrec- 
tion was forthwith disbanded, he would move 
against Tuscany with a formidable force. As 


in pain. Reg., 1800, 215. Jom., xiv., 13, 14. Bot., iy., 
, 50. 

t Bot., iv.,49, 50, Dum., v., 62, 63, Nap.,ii., 11. Jom. 
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these summonses met. with no attention, the 
French troops advanced in great force, in three 
columns. After a vain attempt to defend the 
Oct: 15 Apennines, Florence Was occupied on 
“the 15th. The Austrians, under Sum- 
mariva, retired towards Ancona, and the great 
er part of the insurgents retired to Arezzo, 
Get. 18 where they resolved to defend them- 
“selves to the last extremity. An at- 
' tempt to force open the gates having failed, the 
French General. Mounier made preparations for 
a general assault, which took place on the fol- 
lowing morning at five o’clock. No- 
thing could resist the impetuosity of the 
French columns; the grenadiers mounted the 
scaling ladders amid a shower of balls ; quickly 
they made themselves masters of the rampart, 
and chasing the unhappy peasants from house 
to house, and street to street, soon filled the 
town with conflagration and carnage. The 
slaughter was dreadful; a few escaped by sub- 
terraneous passages, and made good their flight 
into the country; others retired into the cita- 
del, which was soon obliged to surrender at 
discretion, and was razed to the ground; but 
by, far the greater number perished in the town, 
under the sword of an irritated and relentless 
victor.* 
This bloody stroke proved fatal to the Tus- 
can insurrection. The fugitives 


Oct. 19, 


Leghom i* ne Who escaped the carnage spread 
English mer- far and wide the most dismal ac- 


chandise con- counts of the fate of their unhappy 
ie ase comrades, and the peasants, thun- 
derstruck with the rapidity and ‘severity of the 
blow,-lost no time in deprecating the wrath of 
an enemy who appeared irresistible. Somma- 
riva, fettered by the armistice with Austria, re- 
tired entirely from the Tuscan States, and the 
inhabitants, left to their own means of defence, 
had no resource but in immediate submission. 
A strong division was immediately despatched 
to Leghorn, which entered the place without 
opposition, and after the barbarous method of 
carrying on war now adopted by the First Con- 
sul, instantly confiscated the whole English 
property in the harbour and town. Forty-six 
vessels, with their cargoes, besides 750,000 
quintals of wheat and barley, and 90,000 quin- 
tals of dried vegetables, were thus obtained for 
the use of the army, an acquisition of great im- 
portance to its future operations ;+ but which, 
like all other ill-gotten gains, in the end recoil- 
ed upon the heads of those who acquired them, 
and contributed to form that deep and univer- 
sal hatred at the French dominion which at 
length precipitated Napoleon from the throne. 
At the same period, the Swiss, whose divis- 
ions and Democratic transports had ex- 
Oetedbe posed their country to the severities of Re- 
publican conquest, were doomed to drain to the 
Last remnant dregs the cup of misery and humilia- 
of Swissinde- tion. ‘The shadow even of their inde- 
,pendence de- pendence vanished before the armed 
stroyed. intervention ofthe First Consul. The 
numerous insurrections of the peasants against 
the enormous requisitions of the Republican 
agents ; the obstinate resistance of the parti- 
sans of the ancient constitutions ; the general 
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anarchy and dissolution of government which 
prevailed, loudly called for a remedy. Napo- 
leon applied it, by causing his minister Rein 
hard to declare to the Dernocratic despots who 
ruled the country, that he would recognise no 
authority but that of the executive commission 
to whom he transmitted his orders: a declara- 
tion which at once brought the whole country 
under the immediate sway of the central gov- 
ernment at the Tuileries.* 

The paglish in the course of this year made 
themselves masters of Surinam 

Berbice, St. Eustache, and Deme- He tad Dee 
rara, Dutch settlements on the merara. 
mainland and in the islands of the West Indies. 
At the same time, Napoleon pub- 
lished an edict, permanently incor- 
porating the provinces acquired by 
the Republic on the left bank of 
the Rhine, and extending the French 
laws and institutions to these valuable acqui- 
sitions. Thus, while England was extending 
its mighty arms over both hemispheres,+ Francé 
was laying its iron grasp on the richest and 
most important provinces of Europe. The 
strife could not be other than desperate be- 
tween two such powers. 

Such was the state of Europe when the ar- 
mistice of Hohenlinden was denounced Nov. 28 
by the First Consul, and hostilities re- “°” “* 
commenced at all points inthe end of November. 

Had the Aulic Council determined to remain 

on the defensive, no line was MOTe Description of 
capable of opposing an obstinate the line of the 
resistance to the invader than that 12. 
That river, which does not yield to 
the Rhine either in the impetuosity or the vol- 
ume of waters which it rolls towards the Dan- 
ube, meanders in the Tyrol as far as Kufstein, 
between inaccessible ridges of mountains, whose 
sides, darkened with pine forests, are surmount- 
ed by bare peaks, occasionally streaked, even 
in the height of summer, with snow. From 
thence to Muhldorf it flows in a deep bed, cut 
by the vehemence of the torrent through solid 
rock, whose sides, present a series of perpen- 
dicular precipices on either bank, excepting 
only in a few well-known points, which were 
strongly guarded and armed with cannon. This 
powerful line, supported on the left by the for- 
tress of Kufstein, and on the right by that of 
Braunau, both of which were in a formidable 
state of defence, was flanked on either side by 
two immense bastions, equally menacing to an 
invading enemy; the one formed by the Tyrol, 
with its warlike and devoted population and in- 
accessible mountains, the other by Bohemia 
and the chain of the Bohmerwald, which skirts 
the Danube from Lintz to Straubing, where the 
Archduke Charles was organizing a numerous 
body of forces. 

Had the Austrians, headed by the Archduke 
Charles, remained on the defensive in this 
strong position, it is probable that all the disas- 
ters of the campaign would have been avoided. 
It was next to impossible to force such a cen- 
tral line, defended by eighty thousand men, 
under the direction of that great commander ; 
while to attempt to turn it, either by the Tyrol 
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or Bohemia, would have been equally perilous. 
To detach thirty thousand men into the defiles 
leading into Bohemia would have been immi- 
nently hazardous, when so large a force threat- 
ened the centre of the invader ; while a similar 
movement into the Tyrol, besides being attend- 
ed with the same danger, would have incurred 
the hazard of being defeated by the Prince of 
Reuss, who occupied the impregnable passes 
and fortresses which guarded the entrance into 
that difficult country. But from these difficul- 
ties the French were relieved by the resolution. 
of the Imperialists to cross the Inn, and carry 
the war vigorously into the heart of Bavaria: a 
project which might have led to victory if con- 
ducted by the experience and ability of the 
Archduke Charles, but terminated in nothing 
but disaster in the hands of his brave but inex- 
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perienced successor.* s 

Although the offensive movement of the Im- 
perialists led to such calamitous re- 
sults, it was skilfully combined, and 
promised in the outset the most 
brilliant success, The Republican right, under 
Lecourbe, stretched through the Vorarlberg 
Mountains to Feldkirch in the Tyrol; the cen- 
tre, under Moreau in person, was in position at 
Ebersberg, on the high road leading from Mu- 
nich to Haag; the left, commanded by Grenier, 
was stationed at Hohenlinden, on the road to 
Muhldorf. The project of the Imperialists was 
to detach Klenau from Ratisbon towards Land- 
shut, where he was to be joined by Keinmayer 
with twenty thousand men ;t meanwhile the 
eentre was to advance by echellons towards 
Hohenlinden, and bear the weight of their for- 
ces on the Republican left, where the least. re- 
sistance might be expected. 

Hostilities were commenced by Augereau, 
Nor who was at the head of the Gallo-Bata- 
ove 24, _. . 
vian army. He denounced ‘the armi- 
stice four days before his colleagues, and ad- 
vanced, at the head of twenty thousand men, 
from Frankfort by the course of the Maine to- 
wards Wurtzburg. ‘Though the imperial forces 
in that quarter were nearly equal to his own, 
they opposed but a feeble resistance, from being 
composed chiefly of the troops recently levied 
in Bohemia and the states of Mayence, little 
caleulated to resist the French veterans. After 
Operations 2 Slight combat the Imperialists were 
onthe Low- repulsed at all points : the Baron Al- 
erRhine. jini, after an ephemeral success at 
Aschaffenburg, was driven with loss out of 
that town, and forced back to Schweinfurth, 
while Dumonceau pushed on to Wurtzburg and 
summoned the garrison, which shut itself in the 
citadel. The first effect of these disasters was 
to dissolve the insurrectionary troops of May- 
ence under Albini, who never appeared again 
during the campaign. The Austrian general 
Simbschen, reduced by this defection to thir- 
Dec, 3, teen thousand men, took a position at 

Bourg-Eberach to cover Bamberg ; he 
was there attacked on the following day by 
Augereau, and, after an obstinate conflict, driv- 
en back to Pommersfield. Satisfied with this 
success, the French general established his 
troops behind the Regnitz to await the fall of 
the citadel of Wurtzburg, which Dumonceau 
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was beginning to besiege in regular form.* 
These advantages were much more important 
upon the issue of the campaign than might 
have been supposed from the quality and num- 
bers of the troops engaged ; for, by clearing the 
extreme left of Moreau, they permitted him to 
draw his left wing, under Sainte Suzanne, nearer 
to his centre, and re-enforce the grand army on 
the Inn, in the precise quarter where it- was 
menaced by the Imperialists. : 
Meanwhile, operations of the most. decisive 
importance had taken place on the yoy. 07. The 
Inn.’ On the 27th of November Austrians ad- 
the Imperialists broke up to eXe- vance into Ba- 
cute their intended concentration ¥°* 
on the right towards Landshut ; but the heavy 
rains which fell at that time retarded consider- 
ably the march of their columns, and it was 
not till the 29th that their: advanced guard 
reached that place. At the same time, Moreau 
concentrated his forces in the centre, and ad- 
vanced by Haag towards Ampfing and Muhl- 
dorf. Fearful of continuing his flank move- 
ment in presence of a powerful enemy, who 
threatened to fall perpendicularly on his line of 
march, the archduke arrested his columns, and 
ran the hazard of a general battle on the direct 
road to Munich. They accordingly, on the 
30th, retraced their steps, and moved through 
crossroads towards Ampfing and Dorfen. This 
lateral movement, performed amid torrents of 
rain, and in dreadful roads, completed the ex- 
haustion of the Austrian troops, but it led, in 
the first instance, to the most promising re- 
sults. t ‘ i 
_By a singular accident, Moreau had heard 
nothing of the advance of the Impe- é 
rialists towards Landshut, far less of 
their cross movement to Ampfing ; ; 
but some confused accounts had merely reached 
the Republican headquarters of considerable 
assemblages of the enemy towards Muhldorf, 
and the French general, desirous to explore his 
way, pushed forward strong reconnoitring par- 
ties in that direction. His right occupied Ro- 
senheim, his left-and centre were gradually ap- 
proaching the Austrian columns by Haag and 
Wasserbourg. The effect of this movement 
was to bring the imperial army, sixty thousand 
strong, and massed together, perpendicularly 
against the left of the French, who, ignorant 
of their danger, were advancing in straggling 
and detached columns to discover where they 
were.t A 
The effect of this state of things, and of the 
able manceuyre of the archduke, speedily show- 
ed itself. The French army, turned and out- 
generalled, was exposed to be cut up in detail, 
while separated in a line of march by an 
enemy drawn up in battle-array on one ie 
of its flanks. Grenier, who was the first in 
advance, was leisurely approaching Ampfing, 
when he was suddenly assailed by vast masses 
of the enemy, in admirable order and battle- 
array : he was speedily thrown into confusion 
and put to the rout. In vain Ney Ghost 
displayed all his talent and resolu- of a ae 
tion to sustain the weight of the im- ans in the out- 
perial columns: his troops, after a 5° 
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brave resistance, were broken and driven back 
upon the division of Grandjean, while that of 
Hardy, which advanced to its support, shared 
the same fate. At the same time, Legrand, after 
a sharp conflict in the valley of Issen, was con- 
Strained to fall back to the neighbourhood of 
Dorfen. The Imperialists were everywhere suc- 
cessful. They had attacked, in compact and 
regular masses, the enemy’s divisions while in 
march and separated, and spread alarm and 
discouragement from the general’s tent to the 
sentinels’ outposts.* 7: " 

‘So far the most brilliant success had attend- 
‘TheFrench re- €d the Austrian advance, and if it 
tire to Hohen- had been vigorously followed up by 
linden. a general capable of appreciating 
the immense advantages which it offered, and 
forcing back the enemy’s retreating columns 
without intermission upon those which came 
up to their support, it might have led to the to- 
tal defeat of the French army, and changed the 
whole fortune of the campaign. But the Arch- 
duke John, satisfied with this first advantage, 
allowed the enemy to recover from their con- 
Denia sternation. On the following day no 

““ forward movement was made, and Mo- 
reau, skilfully availing himself of that respite, 
retired through the forest of HoHENLINDEN to 
the ground -which -he had originally occupied, 
and carefully studied as the probable theatre of 
a decisive conflict.t 

The space. which lies between the Inn and 
Description the Iser, which is from twelve to fif- 
of the field teen leagues in breadth, is intersect- 
of battle. ‘ed in its centre by this forest, now 
celebrated not less in history than in poetry.t 


_ Parallel to the course of the two rivers, its woods 


form a natural barrier or stockade six or seven 
leagues long, and from a league to a league and 
a half broad. Two great roads only, that from 
Munich to Wasserbourg, and from Munich to 
Muhldorf, traverse that thick and gloomy forest, 
where the pine-trees approach each other so 
closely as in most places to render the passage 
of cavalry or artillery, excepting on the great 
roads, impossible. The village of Hohenlinden 
is at the entrance on the Munich side of the one 
defile, that of Matenpot at the mouth of that 
Jeading to Muhldorf. The village of Ebersberg 
forms the entrance of the other defile leading to 
Wasserbourg. Between these two roads the 
‘broken and uneven surface of the forest is trav- 
ersed only by country paths, almost impracti- 
cable during the storms of winter even to foot- 
soldiers.$§ 

Moreau, with his staff, had carefully reconnoi- 
tred this ground; and as soon as it 
became evident that the archduke was 
to advance through its dangerous de- 
files, he prepared, with the art of a consummate 
general, to turn it to the best account. Rapid- 
ly concentrating his forces in the plain at the 
entrance of the defiles on the Munich side, he 
at the same time gave orders to Richepanse, 
with his division, to advance across the forest, 
so as to fall, early on the morning of the 3d, 
perpendicularly on the line of the great road 
from Hohenlinden to Muhldorf. He naturally 
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anticipated that this movement would bring him 
on the flank of the Austrian centre, when en- 
tangled in the defile, with its long tram of ar- 
tillery and chariots ; and that, if the Republican 
force at the entrance of the pass could only 
maintain its ground till this side attack took 
place, the ruin of the whole column, or, at least, 
the capture of all its cannon, would be the re- 
snlt. To effect this object, he concentrated all 
the forces he could command at the mouth of 
the defile ; but so unforeseen was the attack, 
that not above two thirds of his army could take 
a part in the action ; neither the right wing un- 
der Lecourbe, nor the half of the left, under 
Sainte Suzanne, could be expected to arrive so 
as to render any assistance.* 

The Imperialists had committed the great, er- 
ror of allowing the surprised Repub- pattle of Ho- 
licans all the 2d to concentrate their henlinden, De- 
scattered forces; but they did not, cember 3. 
on the following day, repeat their mistake. Early 
on the morning of the 3d, a day ever memorable 
in the military annals of France, all their troops 
were in motion, and they plunged, in three great 
columns, into the forest to approach'the enemy. 
The centre, forty thousand strong, advanced by 
the great road from Muhldorf to Munich, the 
only road which was practicable, in the dread- 
ful state of the weather, for artillery; above a 
hundred pieces of cannon and five hundred char- 
lots encumbered its movements. The infantry 
marched first ; then came the long train of ar- 
tillery and caissons ; the cavalry closed the pro- 
cession. The right wing, under the command — 
of General Latour, consisting of twenty-five 
thousand men, followed the inferior road lead- 
ing from Wasserbourg to Munich ; Keinmayer 
moved on the flank of that column, with his 
light troops, through the forest ; while the left 
wing, under Riesch, was directed to proceed by 
a crosspath by Albichen to St. Christophe. The 
imperial columns, animated by their success on 
the preceding days, joyfully commenced their 
march over the yet unstained snow two hous 
before it was daylight, deeming the enemy in 
fullretreat, and little anticipating any resistance 
before their forces were united and disposed in 
battle-array, in the open plain, on the Munich 
side of the forest.t 

From the outset, however, the most sinister 
presages attended their steps. During the night 
the wind had changed; the heavy rain of the 
preceding days turned into snow, which fell, as 
at Eylau, in such thick flakes as to render it 
impossible-to see twenty yards before the head 
of the column, while the dreary expanse of the 
forest presented, under the trees, a uniform 
white surface, on which it was impossible to 
distinguish the beaten track.t The crosspaths 
between the roads which the troops followed, 
bad at any time, were almost impassable in such 
a storm; and each body, isolated in the snowy 
wilderness, was left to its own resources, with- 
out either receiving intelligence or deriving as- 
sistance from the other. ‘The central column, 


* Nap., ii, 31,.32.. Jom., xiv., 94, 96. Dum., v., 111, 
112. Mém. du Depét dela Guerre, v., 242. 

+ Nap., ii., 33. Mém.,v., 251. Dum.,v., 114,116. Jom., 
xiv., 95, 97. 

{ “On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow, 

And dark as winter was the flow 


Of Iser rolling rapidly.” 
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which advanced along the only good road, out- 
Dreadialeuress stripped the others, and its head 
gle at the en- had traversed the forest, and ap- 
trance of the proached Hohenlinden about nine 
forest. o'clock. It was there met by the 
division of Grouchy, and a furious conflict im- 
mediately commenced; the Austrians endeay- 
ouring to debouch from the defile and extend 
themselves along the front of the wood, the 
French to coerce their movements and drive 
them back into the forest. . Both parties made 
the most incredible efforts; the snow, which 
fell without interruption, prevented the opposing 
lines from seeing each other; but they, aimed 
at the flash which appeared through the gloom, 
and rushed forward with blind fury to the dead- 
ly charge of the bayonet. Insensibly, however, 
the Austrians gained ground; their ranks were 
gradually extending in front of the wood, when 
Generals Grouchy and Grandjean put them- 
selves at the head of fresh battalions, and by a 
decisive charge drove them back into the forest. 
The imperial ranks were broken by the trees, 
but. still they resisted bravely in the entangled 
thickets ; posted behind the trunks, they kept 
up a murderous fire on the enemy ; at.d the con- 
tending armies, broken ‘into single file, fought, 
man to man, with invincible resolution.*t 

While this desperate conflict was going on 
in front of Hohenlinden, the leading ranks of 
the Austrian right began to appear at the en- 
trance of the forest, on the other road. Ney 
instantly repaired with his division to the scene 
of danger, and by a vigorous charge on the 
flank of the enemy’s column, which was in the 
act of deploying, not only drove it back into the 
wood, but captured eight pieces of cannon and 
a thousand prisoners. 

The effect of these vigorous efforts on the 
part of Moreau, in preventing the deploying of 
the heads of che imperial columns from the for- 
est, was .o introduce vacillation and confusion 
inte tne long train in their centre, which, un- 
able to advance from: the combat in its. front, 
and pressed on by the crowd in its rear, soon 
began to fall into confusion. They were in this 
state, jammed up, amid long files of cannon and 
wagons, when the division of Richepanse, 
which had broken up early in the morning from 
Ebersberg, on. the Munich side of the one de- 
file, and struggled on, with invincible resolution, 
through dreadful roads across the forest, arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Matenpot, on the Muhl- 
dorf side of the other, directly in the rear of the 
centre of the Austrian army, and at the close 
Decisive Of its protracted array. But just 
charge of | as it Was approaching this decisive 
Richepause. point, and slowly advancing in open 
column through the forest, this division was it- 
self pierced through the centre, near St. Chris- 
tophe, by the Austrian left wing, under Riesch, 
which, moving up by the valley of-Albichen to 
gain the chaussée of Wasserbourg, by which it 
was destined to pierce through the forest, fell 
perpendicularly on its line of march. Thus 
R.chepanse, with half his division, found him- 


+ so 
Tis morn, but scarce yon level sun 


Can pierce the war clouds rolling dun, 
here furious Frank and fiery Hun, 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy.” 
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self irretrievably separated from the remainder ;. 
the manceuvre which he was destined to have 
performed on the centre of the Imperialists was 
turned against himself, and with a single bri- 
gade he was placed between that immense 
body and their left wing. An ordinary general, 
in such alarming circumstances, would have 
sought safety in flight, and thus, by allowing the 
imperial centre to continue its advance, en- 
dangered the victory; but Richepanse, whose 
able mind was penetrated with the importance 
of his mission, bravely resolved to push on with 
the single brigade which remained under, his 
command, and fall on the rear of the grand col- 
umn of the enemy. He sent orders, therefore, 
to his separated brigade to maintain itself to the 
last extremity at St. Christophe, and advanced 
with the utmost intrepidity towards Matenpot 
and the line of march of the grand Austrian 
column.* 

When the troops approached the great road,,. 
they came upon the cuirassiers Of py. Austrian 
Lichtenstein, who formed part of line of com- 
that vast body, who had dismount-. munication is , 
ed, and were reposing leisurely un- ™*ereepted. 
der the trees until the great park of artillery and 
the reserves of Kollowrath had passed the de- 
file. It may easily be imagined with what as- 
tonishment they beheld this new enemy on_ their 
flank, who was the more unexpected, as they 
knew that their left wing, under Riesch, ‘had . 
passed through the forest, and they deemed 
themselves perfectly secure on that side. They 
made, in consequence, little resistance, and 
were speedily driven off the chaussée. Not 
content with this success, Richepanse left to 
his cavalry the charge of keeping off the impe- _ 
rial cuirassiers, and advanced himself with the 
two remaining regiments of infantry to attack 
the rear of the imperial centre in the forest of 
Hohenlinden. The appearance of this force, 
amounting to nearly three thousand men, behind 
them, excited the utmost alarm in the Austrian 
column. The troops of that nation are pro- 
verbially more sensitive than any in Europe to 
the danger of being turned when in a line of 
march. <A brigade of the Bavarian reserve was. 
speedily directed to the menaced point, but it. 
was overwhelmed in its advance by the crowds. 
of fugitives, and thrown into such disorder by 
the. overturned cannon and caissons which 
blocked up the road, that it never reached the 
enemy. Three Hungarian battalions were next 
brought up, but after resisting bravely, amid the 
general consternation around them, they too at 
length were broken and fled. ‘This little action 
decided the victory ; the whole Austrian artil- 
lery lay exposed to the attacks of the victorin 
a situation where it was incapable of making 
any resistance.t 

Moreau, at the entrance of the defile in front 
of Hohenlinden, was still maintaining an anx- 
ious conflict, when the sound of cannon in the 
direction of Matenpot, and the appearance of 
hesitation and confusion in, the enemy’s col- 
umns, announced that the decisive attack in the 
chaussée behind them, by Richepanse, had ta- 
ken place. He instantly directed Grouchy and 


* Nap., ii, 34, 35. Jom., xiv., 97,99 Yam.,, v., 119, 
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Ney-to make a combined charge in front on the 
enemy. The French battalions, which had so 
long maintained an obstinate defence, now com- 
menced a furious onset, and the Austrian. cen- 
tre, shaken by the alarm in its rear, was vio- 
lently assailed in front. ‘The combined effort 
was irresistible. Ney, at the head of the Re- 
publican grenadiers, pressed forward in pursuit 
of the fugitives, along the chaussée, until the 
loud shouts of the troops announced that they 
had joined the victorious Richepanse, who was 
advancing along the same road to meet him, as 
fast as its innumerable encumbrances would 
permit. “No words can paint the confusion 
which now ensued in the Austrian column. 
The artillery-drivers cut their traces, and gal- 
loped in. all directions into the forest; the in- 
fantry disbanded and fled; the cavalry rushed 
in tumultuous squadrons to the rear, trampling 
under foot whatever opposed their passage ; the 
wagons were abandoned to their fate, and amid 
the universal, wreck, 97 pieces of cannon, 300. 
caissons, and 7000 prisoners fell into the ene- 
my’s hands.* 

While this decisive success was gained in the 
Great victory Centre, the columns of Latour and 
gained bythe Kemmayer, who had succeeded in 
French, debouching from the forest, and uni- 
ted in the plain on its other side, violently as- 
sailed the Republican left, where Grenier, with 
inferior forces, defended the other road to Mu- 
nich. Notwithstanding all his efforts, and the 
assistance of a part of the division of Ney, he 
was sensibly losing ground, when the intelli- 
gence of the defeat of the centre compelled the 
enemy to abandon his advantages, and retire 
precipitately into the forest. Grenier instantly 
resumed the offensive, and by a general charge 
of all his forces, succeeded in overwhelming the 
Austrians while struggling through the defile, 
and taking six pieces of cannon and fificen 
hundred prisoners.. At the same time, General 
Decaen, with a fresh brigade, disengaged the 
half of Richepanse’s division, cut off during his 
absence, which was hard pressed between Gen- 
eral Riesch’s corps and the retiring columns of 
the centre, who still preserved their ranks. 
Before night, the Republicans, at all points, had 
passed the forest. Four of their divisions were 
assembled at Matenpot, and the headquarters 
were advanced to Haag, while the Imperialists, 
weakened by the loss of above 100 pieces of 
cannon and 14,000 soldiers, took advantage of 
the night to withdraw their shattered forces 
across the Inn.t 

Such was the great and memorable battle of 
Hohenlinden, the most decisive, 
with the exception of that of Rivoli, 
which had yet been gained by either 
party during the war, and superior even to that 
renowned conflict in the trophies by. which it 
was graced, and the immense consequences by 
which it was followed. The loss of the French 
on that and the preceding days was 9000 men, 
but that of the Imperialists was nearly twice as 
great, when the deserters and missing were 
taken into account; they lost two thirds of their 
artillery, aad the moral consequences of the de- 
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feat were fatal to the campaign. The victory 
of Marengo itself was less momentous in its 
military consequences. It merely gave the Re- 
publicans possession of the Sardinian fortresses 
and the Cisalpine Republic; but the disaster of 
Hohenlinden threw the army of Germany with- 
out resource on the hereditary states, and at 
once prostrated the strength of the monarchy.* | 

Common justice must award ito Moreau the 
merit of skilful combination, and ad- Merit of Mo- 


‘mirable use of the advantages of reau in gain 


ground in this great victory ; but it ing it. 
is, at the same time, manifest that he owed 
much to chance, and that fortune crowned a 
well-conceived plan of defence by a decisive of- 
fensive movement. The whole arrangements 
of the French general were defensive; he. 
merely wished to gain time, in order to enable 
his right and left. wings, under Lecourbe and 
Sainte Suzanne, to arrive and take a part in the 
action. By the movements on previous days 
he was so far outgeneralled, that, though his 
army, on the whole, was greatly superior to that 
of his opponents, he was obliged to. fight at 
Ampfing with an inferiority of one to two, and 
at Hohenlinden on equal terms. The move- 
ment of General Richepanse, however well con- 
ceived to retard or prevent the passage of the 
forest by the Austrian army, could not have 
been reckoned upon as likely to produce deci- 
sive success; for if he had advanced half an 
hour later, or if Riesch’s column, which it should 
have done, according to the Austrian disposition, 
had arrived half an hour sooner, he would have 
fallen into the midst of superior forces, and 
both his division and that of Decaen, which 
followed his footsteps, would probably have 
perished. The imprudence of the Austrians in 
engaging in these perilous defiles in presence 
of the enemy’s army, and not arranging mat- 
ters so that all their columns might reach the 
enemy at the same time, undoubtedly was the 
principal cause of the disaster which followed ; 
but although Moreaw’s arrangements were such 
'as'would probably, at all events, have secured 
for him the victory, it was the fortunate acci- 
dents which occurred during the action which 
occasioned its decisive result.tt 

Thunderstruck by this great disaster, the 
whole imperial army retired behind The Austrians 
the Inn, and made a show of main- retire behind 
taining itself on that formidable line the Ina. 
of defence. But it was but ashow. From the 
first the disposition of its columns, disposed in 
part in echellon along the road to Salzbourg, 
indicated an intention of retreating in that di- 
rection. After maturely weighing all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, Moreau resolved to 
force the passage of the Upper Inn, on the road 
to Salzbourg ; but, in order to deceive the ene- 
my, he caused all the boats of the Iser to be 


* Jom., xiv., 107. Nap., ii., 131. Dum, v., 129. 
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assembled at Munich, collected the bulk of his 
forces in that direction, and gave out that he 
was about to cross the lower part of the river. 
By adopting this line of advance, the French 
general had the prospect of cutting off the Im- 
perialists from their left wing, hitherto un- 
touched, in the Tyrol; menacing Upper Aus- 
tria and Vienna, and endangering the retreat of 
Bellegarde from the plains of Italy. These ad- 
vantages were so important that they over- 
balanced the obvious difficulties of the advance 
in that direction, arising from the necessity of 
crossing three mountain streams, the Inn, the 
Alza, and the Salza, and the obstacles that 
might be thrown in their way from the strength 
of the mountain ridges in the neighbourhood of 
Salzbourg.* 

While the boats of the Iser were publicly 

conducted, with the utmost possi- 
wie: by whith ble éclat, to the Lower Inn, _Le- 
the passage of Courbe caused a bridge equipage 
that river was to be secretly transported in the 
effected by Mo- night to Rosenheim, on the road 
reau,. . 
to Salzbourg, and having collected 

thirty-five thousand men in the neighbourhood, 
established a battery of twenty-eight pieces 
during the night of the 8th of December at 
Neuperen, where the Inn flows in a narrow 
channel, and which is the only point in that 
quarter where the right bank is commanded by 
the left. At six o’clock on the following morn- 
ing, while it was yet pitch-dark, the French 
eannon, whose arrival was wholly unknown to 
the Austrian videttes, opened a furious fire, so 
well directed that the Imperialists were obliged 
to retire, and the Republicans instantly con- 
structed a bridge, and threw across so strong a 
body of troops as gave them a solid footing on 
the left bank. At the same time, a battery was 
placed in front of the bridge at Rosenheim, in 
order to prevent the burning of the remaining 
‘arches of that wooden structure, of which one 
only had been destroyed; but the corps of the 
Prince of Condé, which was stationed on the 
opposite bank, faithfully discharged its duty, 
and the whole bridge was soon consumed. In 
consequence of this circumstance, Lecourbe’s 
troops were obliged to make a circuit by the 
passage at Neuperen, but so dilatory were the 
movements of the Imperialists that no sufli- 
cient force could be collected to oppose their 
progress ; a second bridge of boats was con- 
structed near Rosenheim, by which Riche- 
panse’s division was passed over, and the Aus- 
trians, abandoning the whole line of the Upper 
Inn, retired behind the Salza. Thus was one 
of the most formidable military lines in Europe 
broken through in the space of a few hours, 
without the loss of a single man.t 

This extraordinary success was chiefly owing 
to the Imperialists having been led, by the dem- 
onstrations of Moreau against the Lower Inn, 
to concentrate the right wing of their army, 
which had suffered least in the disastrous battle 
of Hohenlinden, in that quarter, which removed 
it three or four marches from the scene where 
the real attack was made. No sooner did they 
recelve intelligence of the passage of Lecourbe 
over the Upper Inn, than they hastily moved 


Skilful maneu- 
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all their disposable troops towards the menaced 
point ; but finding that the enemy were estab- 
lished on the right bank in too great force to 
be dislodged, they fell back on all sides, and, 
abandoning the whole line of the Inn, concen- 
trated their army behind the Alza, between Al- 
tenmarkt and the Lake of Sine, to cover the 
roads to Salzbourg and Vienna.* 

Moreau, conceiving with reason that the spirit 
of the Austrian army must be se- paiiq advance 
verely weakened by such a succes- of the French 
sion of disasters, resolved to push towards Salz- 
his advantages to the utmost. The pourg: 
Austrians now experienced the ruinous conse- 
quences attending the system of extending 
themselves over a vast line in equal force 
throughout, which, since the commencement of 
the war, they had so obstinately followed ; they 
found themselves unable to arrest the march of 
the victor at any point, and, by the rapid ad- 
vance of Lecourbe, were irrecoverably separated 
from their left wing in the Tyrol. Moreau 
having resolved not to allow them to establish 
themselves in a solid manner behind the Salza, 
pushed rapidly forward across the Achen and 
the Traun to Salzbourg. He experienced p,. 15 
no considerable opposition till he reached TaN 
the neighbourhood of that town, but when Le- 
courbe, with the advanced guard, approached the 


} Saal, he found the bulk of the Austrian army, 


thirty thousand strong, including ten thousand 
cavalry, posted in a strong position covering the 
approach to Salzbourg. Its front was covered 
by the Saal, the rapid course of which offered no 
inconsiderable obstacle to an attacking force ; 
its right rested on inaccessible rocks, and its 
left was protected by the confluence of the 
Saal and the Salza.. But this position, how 
strong soever, had its dangers ; it was liable to 
be turned by a passage of the Salza, effected 
below the town between Lauffen and Salzbourg, 
in which case the army ran the risk of being 
cut off from Vienna, or thrown back in disorder 
upon the two bridges of boats which preserved 
its communication with the right bank of the 
river.t 

Lecourbe commenced the attack with his ac- 
customed vigour; Gudin carried. the 
village of Salzbourghoffen, and made six P° 1°. 
hundred prisoners; but Montrichard was so 
rudely handled by the imperial cavalry, that he 
was driven back in disorder, with the loss of 
five hundred men. But this success was of lit- 
tle avail, for Moreau ordered Decaen to cross 
the Salza at Lauffen, an operation which was 
most successfully performed. While the atten- 
tion of the Imperialists was drawn to the broken 
arches of the bridge by a violent cannonade, 
this able general directed four hundred chosen 
troops to a point a little lower down, who, un- 
deterred by the violence and cold of the winter 
torrent, threw themselves into the stream, 
swam across, and made themselves masters of 
some boats on the opposite side, by which the 
passage was speedily effected. Moreau was 
no sooner informed of this success, than he 
pushed Richepanse, with two fresh divisions, 
across at this place, and advanced against Salz- 
bourg by the right bank. Encouraged by this 
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support, Lecourbe, on the day fol- 
denen. lowing, renewed his attack on the 
the Austrian Austrian rear-guard, commanded 
gevolry ia riont by the Archduke John in person, 
of that town. posted in front of Salzbourg. His 
troops advanced in two columns, one by the 
road of Reichenthal, the other formed in front 
of Vaal; a thick fog covered the ground, and 
the French tirailleurs advanced inconsiderately 
to the attack, deeming the Austrians in full re- 
treat, and desirous of having the honour of first 
reaching Salzbourg. They were received by 
the fire of thirty pieces of cannon, whose dis- 
charges soon dissipated the mist, and discover- 
ed two formidable lines of cavalry drawn up.in 
battle array. Lecourbe brought up his horse, 
but they were overwhelmed by the first line of 
the imperial cavalry, which broke into a splendid 
charge when the Republicans approached their 
position. Lecourbe, finding himself unequal to 
the task of opposing such formidable forces, 
drew back his wings behind the Saal, and post- 
ed his infantry in the rear of the village of Vaal. 
He there maintained himself with difficulty till 
the approach of night, glad to purchase his safe- 
ty by the loss of two thousand men left on the 


. field of battle.* 


Had it not been for the passage of the river 
But the Impe- at Lauften, this brilliant achieve- 
yialistsareney- Ment might have been attended 
ertheless obli- with important consequences; but 
ged toretire. that disastrous circumstance ren- 
dered the position at Salzbourg no longer tena- 
ble. Moreau, at the head of twenty thousand 
men, was rapidly advancing up the right bank, 
and the Archduke John, unable to oppose such 
superior forces, was compelled to retire during 
the night, leaving that important town to its 
fate. - Decaen, with the advanced guard of Mo- 
reau, took possession of Salzbourg, without op- 
position, on the following morning, and the Re- 
publican standards for the first time waved on 
the picturesque towers of that romantic city.t 

The occupation of Salzbourg, and the aban- 
Moreau pushes onment of the line of the Salza, 
on towards Vi- decided the fate of the monarchy. 
ents The shattered remains of the grand 
army, which had been unable to maintain the 
formidable lines of two such rivers, broken in 
numbers, subdued in spirit, were unable there- 
after to make any head against a numerous en- 
emy, flushed with victory, and conducted with 
consummate military skill. Imboldened by the 
unexpected facility with which he had passed 
these considerable rivers, Moreau resolved to 
give the enemy no time to recover from his 
consternation, but to push on at once towards 
Vienna, and decide the war in the centre of the 
hereditary states, before the other French ar- 
mies had begun seriously to skirmish on the 
frontier. He disquieted himself little about the 
for22s in the Tyrol, deeming the troops in that 
province sufficiently occupied with the invasion 
of Lombardy by Brune, and the march of Mac- 
donald through the Grisons, which shall imme- 
diately be noticed. Satisfied with the precau- 
tions, therefore, of leaving on the right small 
bodies as he advanced, to mark the principal 
passes into that mountainous region, and on 
the left of detaching Sainte Suzanne with his 
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threatening the Gallo-Batavian army at Wurtz- _ 
burg, he himself pushed on with his whole cen- 
tre and right wing in pursuit of the enemy.*  , 
Richepanse, who conducted his advanced 
guard, marched with so much expedition, that 
he came up with the Austrian rear at Her- 
dorf. Notwithstanding the fatigue of 
his troops, who the day before had De 16 
marched twelve leagues, he attacked the ene- 
my at daybreak, routed them, and made a thou- 
sand prisoners. The two following b 
days was a continued running 2°17 andJ6. 
fight ; the Austrians retired, combating all the 
way, toSchwanstadt. This indefatigable lead- 
er was closely followed by Decaen and Grouchy, 
who came up to his support the moment that 
any serious resistance arrested his columns ; 
while Lecourbe; at the head of the other wing 
of the invading army, advanced by the mount- 
ain road, in order to turn the streams where 
they were easily fordable, and constantly men- 
ace the left flank of the enemy. In front of 
Schwanstadt the Imperialists made g..4 cuccess- 
an.effort to arrest this terrible ad- es gained by 
vanced guard. Three thousand his advanced 
cavalry, supported by rocky thick- &%"4- 
ets, lined with tirailleurs on their flank, stood 
firm, and awaited the onset of the Republicans ; 
but they were now in a state of exultation 
which nothing could resist. The infantry ad- 
vanced to within three hundred paces of that 
formidable mass of cavalry, without noticing 
the tirailleurs, who rattled incessantly on either 
flank, and then breaking into a charge, ap- 
proached the horse with levelled bayo- = 
nets with ‘so much resolution, that the 2° 1% 
Austrians broke and fled, and nearly a thou- 
sand men were killed or made prisoners. On 
the following day a scene of dreadful confusion 
ensued when the Austrian rear-guard crossed 
the Traun. A column. of twelve hundred, un- 
der Prince Lichtenstein, stationed in front of 
the town of Lambach, where the passage was 
going forward, made such a heroic resistance 
as gave time to the greater part of the cannon 
and baggage to defile over the bridge ; but at 
length it fell a victim to its devotion, and was 
almost all slain or made prisoners. Immedi- 
ately the whole remaining Imperialists who had 
not passed fled towards the defile: they were 
rapidly followed by the Republicans. A scene 
of indescribable horror ensued ; in the mélée of 
fugitives, carriages, and trampling squadrons, 
the arches were fired, and multitudes threw 
themselves into the stream; but such was the 
resolution of the French grenadiers, that, re- 
gardless alike of the flames and the discharges 
of grape from the opposite bank, they rushed 
across; by their exertions the bridge was pre- 
served from destruction, and was speedily pass- 
ed by the triumphant French battalions.t. 
Affairs were in this disastrous state when the 
Archduke Charles, whom the unan- p...99 phe 
imous cries of the nation had call- archduke joins 
ed to the post of danger as the only the army, but 
means left of saving the monarchy, oe hall 
arrived, and took the command of : 
the army. The arrival of that distinguished 
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leader, who brought with him a few battalions, 
for a moment revived the spirits of the soldiers ; 
but that gleam was of short duration. He had 
flattered himself that he would be able to arrest 
the progress of the enemy in Upper Austria, 
while Klenau made a diversion on the side of 
Bohemia, and Hiller on that of Tyrol, so as to 
menace his communications in Bavaria and 
Swabia. But the appearance of the army as it 
crossed the Traun rendered it evident to his 
experienced eye that it was too late to calculate 
on the success of these movements. Instead 
of the proud battalions whom he had led to vic- 
tory at Stockach and, Zurich, the archduke be- 
held only a confused mass of infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery covering the roads ; the bands of 
discipline were broken; the soldiers neither 
grouped around their colours nor listened to the 
voice of their officers ; dejection and despair 
were painted in every countenance. Even the 
sight of their beloved chief, the saviour of Ger- 
many, could hardly induce the extenuated vet- 
erans to lift their eyes from the ground. He 
saw that it was too late to remedy the disorder, 
but still he bravely resolved to do his utmost to 
arrest it, and rather give battle under the walls 
of Vienna, than purchase, by an ignominious 
peace, the retreat of the conqueror.* 

The spirits of the troops, revived for a mo- 
ment by the arrival of their favourite 
leader, were irretrievably damped by 
the order to continue the retreat, 
after the passage of the ‘Traun, to Steyer. The 
archduke gave the most pressing orders 

Dec. 20. +5 hasten the advance of the Hungarian 
insurgents, and urge forward the armaments 
in the capital; but in the midst of these ener- 
getic measures, the rout of the rear-guard under 
Prince Schwartzenberg, who was overwhelmed 
at Kremsmunster, on the Steyer, with the loss 
of twelve hundred men, gave him melancholy 
proof that the troops Were so completely deject- 
ed that no reliance could be placed on their 
exertions. Penetrated with grief at this disas- 
ter, he despatched a messenger to Moreau, so- 

>, liciting an armistice, which, after some 
Dec. 21. hesitation, was signed ‘on the 25th by 
the French general, and repose given to the 
troops, worn out by amonth’s incessant march- 
ing and misfortunes.t ~ ' 

To complete the ‘picture of the memorable 
Operations of CAMpaign of 1800 in Germany, it 
the army on onlyremains to notice the concluding 
the Maine. perations of the Gallo-Batavian ar- 
my on the Maine. After the action at Bourg- 
Eberach and the investment of the citadel of 
Wurtzburg, Augereau endeavoured to put him- 
self in communication with the grand army un- 
der Moreau. His situation ‘soon became ecriti- 
cal, when the advance of that army, after the 
battle of Hohenlinden, left him entirely to his 
own resources ; and it was rendered doubly so 
by the approach of Klenau, with ten thousand 
regular Austrian troops, on his right flank, while 
Simbschen, with twelve thousand troops, men- 
aced his left. The danger soon became press- 
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forced to retreat, while his left with difficulty 
maintained itself against Simbschen. Discon- 
certed by these simultaneous attacks, the French 
general on the two following days retired be- 
hind the Rednitz. On the 21st he was “f 

again attacked ‘and defeated at Neuker- ?°* 1. 
chen by the united imperial generals ; but they 
were unable. to follow up their advantages, from 
having received orders on the night of their vic- 
tory to retire to Bohemia, in order to succour 
the heart of the monarchy, now violently as- 
sailed by the enemy.*' They were in the course 
of executing these orders; when the armistice 
of Steyer put a period to their operations. 

Thus the Republican army, in a short cam- 
paign of little more than three weeks, in the 
middle of winter, and in the most severe weath- 
er, marched ninety leagues ; crossed three con- 
siderable rivers in presence of the enemy ; made 
twenty thousand prisoners; -killed, wounded, 
and dispersed asmany ; captured 150 pieces of 
cannon, 400 caissons, and 4000 carriages; and 
never halted till its advanced guard, arrested 
by an armistice, was within twenty leagues of 
Vienna. Such results require no eulogium ; the 
annals of war have few such- triumphs to re- 
count, and they deservedly placed Moreau in- 
the very highest rank of the captains of the 
eighteenth century.t 

While these great events were in progress in 
Germany, operations inferior in- ase: 
deed in magnitude, but equal in the Gereiee sats 
heroism with which they were con- t 
ducted, and superior in the romantic interest 
with which they were attended, took place in 
the snowy amphitheatre of the Alps. Designs. of 
Tt has been already noticed, that the Napoleon 
second army of reserve, consist- there. 
ing of fifteen thousand men, was moved for- 
ward, in October, to the valley of the Rhine, in 
the Grisons ; and that it was destined to men- 
ace the rear of the imperial army,on the Mincio, 
while Brune attacked it in front. This auxil- 
lary corps would probably have rendered more 
essential service if it had been directed to the 
grand army of Moreau, which was destined to 
operate in the valley of the Danube, the true 
avenue to the Austrian states; but such a dis- 
position would ill have accorded with the views 
of the First Consul, who was little anxious to. 
put a preponderating force, so near their fron- 
tier, into'the hands of a dreaded rival, and des- 
tined for himself the principal part of the cam- 
paign, with the troops which he was to lead by 
the Noric Alps to Vienna. Independently of 
this secret feeling, which undoubtedly had its 
weight, Napoleon was misled by the great re. 
sults of the Italian campaigns of 1796 and 1797, 
and the paralyzing effect of the march of the 
army of reserve across the St. Bernard in the 
present year. He conceived that Italy was the 
theatre where the decisive events were to take 
place, and had yet to learn the superior impor- 
tance of the valley of the Danube, in which he 
himself, on future oceasions, was destined to 
strike such redoubtable blows.{ Itis fortunate 
for the historian, that this destination of Mac- 
donald’s corps took place, as it brought to light 
the intrepidity and heroism of that gallant offi- 
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cer, of whose descent Scotland has so much 
reason to be proud ; while it led to the interest- 
ing episode of the passage of the Splugen, per- 
haps the most wonderful achievement of mod- 
ern war, and which has been portrayed by one 
of its ablest leaders with the fidelity of Xeno- 
phon and the pencil of Livy.* 

The army-of Macdonald, which was announ- 
ced to consist of forty thousand men, and was 
furnisned with staff and other appointments ade- 
quate to that number, in reality amounted only 
to fifteen thousand troops. Macdonald no sooner 
discovered this great deficiency than he made 
the most urgent representations to the First 
Consul, and requested that the chosen reserve 
of ten thousand men, which Murat was leading 
from the camp at Amiens to the plains of Italy, 
should be put under his orders. But Napoleon, 
who intended this corps in the Alps to operate 
on the campaign more by the apprehensions it 
excited among the Imperialists than its actual 
achievements in the field, refused to change 
the destination of Murat’s division, and it con- 
tinued its route ‘for the banks of the Mincio. 
He still believed that the frontier of the Inn 
would sufficiently cover the hereditary states 

~ on that side, and that it was by accumulating 
ninety thousand men in the southern Tyrol and 
Italy that the decisive blow against the Austrian 
power was tobe struck. The command of this 
great army, destined to dictate peace under the 
walls of Vienna, he ultimately designed for 
himself. + 

Of all the passages from Switzerland to Italy, 
Description of there was none which presented 
the road over more serious natural obstacles, and 
the Splugen. was more carefully guarded by the 
enemy, than that which leads over the Splugen 
into the Italian Tyrol. [t is first necessary to 
pass from the valley of the Rhine, near its 
source, over the Splugen into that of the Adda, 
which descends in a rapid course from the Ju- 
lian Alps to Chiavenna and the Lake of Como; 
from thence, if an advance to the eastward is 
required, the Col Apriga, a steep ridge entan- 
gled with wood and lofty chestnuts, must be sur- 
mounted, which brings the traveller into the 

valley of the Oglio, between which and the 
stream of the Adige there is interposed the rug- 
ged ridge of the Monte Tonal, whose snowy 
summit was occupied and had been carefully 
fortified by the Austrian troops.t Macdonald 
no sooner was made acquainted with these ob- 
stacles than he despatched his chief of the 
staff, General Mathieu Dumas, to lay before 
the First Consul an account of the almost in- 
superable difficulties which opposed his pro- 
gress. No’ man could be better qualified than 
the officer whose graphic pencil has so well de- 
scribed the passage to discharge this delicate 
mission ; for he was equally competent to ap- 
preciate the military projects of the general-in- 
chief, and to portray the physical obstructions 
which opposed their execution. Napoleon lis- 
tened attentively to his statement ; interrogated 
Nr, } him minutely on the force and po- 
seit hi sition of Hiller’s corps, and the 
passage of that divisions of Laudohn, Davidowich, 
mountain. = and Wukassowich, which were 
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stationed near the head of the valleys whieh in 
that part of the Alps separate Italy from Ger. 
many, and thén replied, ““ We will wrest from 
them without a combat that immense for 
tress of the Tyrol; we must mancuvre on 
their flanks; menace their last line of retreat, 
and they will immediately evacuate all the up- 
per valleys. 1 will make no change in my dis- 
positions. Return quickly; tell Macdonald that 
an army can always pass, in every season, where 
two men can place their feet. It is indispensa- 
ble that, in fifteen days after the commence- 
ment of hostilities, the army of the Grisons 
should have seen the sources of the Adda, the 
Oglio, and the Adige ; that it should have open- 
ed its fire on the Monté Tonal which separates 
them ; and that, having descended to Trent, it 
should form the left wing of the army of Italy, 
and threaten, in concert with the troops on the 
Mincio, the rear of Bellegarde’s army. I shall 
take care to forward to it the necessary re-en- 
forcements ; it is not by the numerical force of 
an army, but by its: destination and the impor- 
tance of its operations, that I estimate the merit 
due to its commander.’’* 

Having received these verbal instructions, 
Macdonald prepared, with the de- 
votion of a good soldier, to obey his 
commands. His troops advanced, 
the moment the armistice was de- 
nounced, into the Upper Rheinthal, and concen- 
trated between Coire and Tusis, at the entrance 
of the celebrated defile of the Via Mala, which is 
the commencement of the ascent of the Splugen, 
while, at the same time, to distract the enemy, 
and conceal his real designs, demonstrations 
were made towards Feldkirch, as if it was in- 
tended to break into the Tyrol in that quarter. 
A few days were spent at Tusis in organizing 
the army, and making the necessary preparations 
for the formidable undertaking which awaited 
them, of crossing, in the depth\of winter, the 
snowy summit of the mountains. All the artil- 
lery was dismounted and placed on -sledges con- 
structed in the country, to which oxen were 
harnessed ; the artillery ammunition was di- 
vided and placed on the backs of mules, and in 
addition to his ordinary arms, ball cartridge 
and knapsack, every soldier received five days’ 
provisions and five packets of cartridges to 
bear on his shoulders over the rugged ascent. 
Had he lived to see the French infantry prepa- 


Preparations 
of Macdonald 
for crossing 

the Splugen. 


fring, in the middle of December, under the 


weight of these enormous burdens, to cross 
the snow-clad ridges of the Rhetian Alps, by 
paths hardly accessible at that season to the 
mountaineers of the country, the eloquent his- 
torian of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire would have expunged from his immor- 
tal work the reflection on the comparative har-. 
dihood of ancient and modern times. 

Tusis is situated at the confluence of the Al- 
bula and the Rhine, at the foot Of Description of 
a range of pine-clad cliffs of great the passage of 
elevation, Which run across the the Splugen. 
valley, and in former times had formed a bar- 
rier, creating a lake in the valley of Schams, a 
few miles farther up its course. Through this 
enormous mass, three or four miles broad, the 
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Rhine has in the course of ages found its way 
in a narrow bed, seldom more than thirty or 
forty, sometimes not more than eight or ten 
yards broad, shut in on either side by stupen- 
dous cliffs, which rise to the height of two or 
three thousand feet above its rocky channel. 
The road, conducted along the side of these 
perpendicular precipices, repeatedly crosses the 
stream by stone bridges, of a single arch, 
thrown from one cliff to the other; at the height 
of three or four hundred feet above the raging 
torrent. Innumerable cascades descend: from 
these lofty precipices, and are conducted in 
subterraneous channels under the road, or lost 
in the sable forests of pine which clothe their 
feet. Impetuous as the Rhine is in this extra- 
ordinary channel, the roar of its waters is scarce- 
ly heard at the immense elevation. above it at 
which the bridges are placed. The darkness 
ofthe road, overshadowed by primeval pines 
of gigantic stature, conducted through galleries 
cut out of the solid rock, or on arches thrown 
over the awful abyss, the solitude and solem- 
nity of the impenetrable forests around, the 
stupendous precipices above and beneath, which 
make the passenger feel as if he were suspend- 
ed in middle air, conspire to render this pass 
’ the most extraordinary and sublime in the whole 
amphitheatre of the central Alps.*t 

Emerging from this gloomy defile, the road 
traverses for two leagues the open and smiling 
valley of Schams ; it next. ascends by a wind- 
ing course the pine-clad cliffs of La Rofla, and 
at length reaches, in a-narrow and desolate 
pastoral valley, the village of Splugen, situated 
at the foot of the ascent of the mountain of the 
same name. Here the road, leaving the wa- 
ters of the Rhine, which descend cold and clear 
from the glaciers of Hinter Rhin, turns sharp 
to the left hand, and ascends a lateral valley as 
far as its upper extremity, when it emerges 
upon the bare face of the mountain above the 
region of wocd, and by a painful ascent, often 
of forty-five degrees elevation, reaches the sum- 
mit im-an hour and a half. This description 
applies to the old road as it stood in 1800. The 
new road, over the same ground, is wound 
gradually up the ascent, with that admirable 
skill which has rendered the works of the 
French and Italian engineers in the Alps the 
object of deserved admiration to the whole 
civilized world. ‘The wearied traveller then 
beholds with joy the waters flowing towards 
the Italian streams, in a narrow plain about 
four hundred yards broad, situated between 
two glaciers at the base of overhanging mount- 
ains Of snow. From thence to Isola, on the 
Italian side of the declivity, is a descent of two 
leagues, conducted in many places down zig- 
zag slopes, attended with great danger. On 
the right, for several miles, is a continued pre- 
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t+ The defile of the Via Mala is not so celebrated as its 
matchless features deserve ; but the admirable road which 
(s now conducted through its romantic cliffs, and over the 
Splugen, must ultimately bring it into more general notice. 
It exceeds in sublimity and horror any scene in the Alps. 
There is no single pass in the Simplon, Mont Cenis, the 
Great St. Bernard, the Little St. Bernard, the St: Gothard, 
the Bernhardin, the Brenner, or the Col di Tende, which 
can stand in comparison. - It approaches more nearly to the 
savage character of the Breach of Roland, or the Circle of 
Gabarnie in the Pyrenees, but exceeds in stupendous fea- 
tures either of those extraordinary scenes. 
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cipice or rocky descent, in many places three 
or four hundred feet deep, while on the left 
the road is cut out of the solid rock, on the 
bare face of the mountain, exposing the trav- 
eller to be overwhelmed by the avalanches, 
which, loosened on the heights above by the 
warmth ‘of the southern sun, often sweep with 
irresistible violence to the bottom of the de- 
clivity.* 

In summer, when the road is well cleared, it 
is possible to go in three hours from the village 
of Splugen to the hospice on the summit ; but 
when the newly-fallen snow has effaced all tra- 
ces of the path in those elevated regions, above 
the zone of the arbutus and rhododendron— 
when the avalanches or the violence of the 
winds have carried off the black poles which 
mark the course of the road, its not possible 
to ascend with safety to the higher parts of the 
mountain. The traveller must advance with 
cautious steps, sounding as he proceeds, as in 
an unknown Sea beset with shoals: the most 
experienced guides hesitate as to the direction 
which they should take, for in that snowy wil- 
derness the horizon is bounded by icy peaks, | 
affording few landmarks. to direct their steps, 
even if they should be perceived for a few min- 
utes from amid the- mantle of clouds which 
usually envelop their summits. t 

It may easily be conceived, from this descrip- 
tion, what labours are requisite during the win- 
ter season to open this passage. It is neces- 
sary, for an extent of five leagues, from the 
village of Splugen to that of Isola, either to 
clear- away the snow so as. to come to the 
earth, or to form a passable road over its top ; 
and the most indefatigable efforts cannot al- 
ways secure success in such an enterprise. 
The frequent variations of the atmosphere, the 
clouds which suddenly rise up from the valleys. 
beneath, the terrible storms of wind which ariso 
in these elevated regions, the avalanches which 
descend with irresistible force from the over- 
hanging glaciers, in an instant destroy the la- 
bour of weeks, and obliterate, by a colossus of 
snow, the greatest efforts of human industry. 

Such were the difficulties which awaited 
Macdonald in the first mountain-ridge which 
lay before him in the passage of the Alps. He 
arrived with the advanced guard, on N 
the evening of the 26th, at the village \°™ 7 
of Splugen, the point where the mountain pas- 
sage, properly speaking, begins, with a company 
of sappers, and the first sledges conveying the 
artillery. The country guides placed poles 
along the ascent; the labourers ,,. a 
followed and cleared away the i as 
snow ; the strongest dragoons next enced by the 
marched to beat down the roads by French troops 
their horses’ feet ; theyhad already, ™*R® Passe: 
after incredible fatigue, nearly reached the 
summit, when the wind suddenly rose, an ava- 
lanche fell from the mountain, and, sweeping 
across the road, precipitated thirty dragoons at 
the head of the column into the gulf 
beneath, where they were dashed to Nov 27. 
pieces between the ice and the rocks. General 
Laboissiere, who led the van, was ahead of 
the cataract of snow, and reached the hospice ;. 
but the remainder of the column, thunderstruck 
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by the catastrophe, returned to Splugen; and 
the wind, which continued for the three suc- 
ceeding days to blow with great violence, de- 
tached so many avalanches, that the road was 
entirely blocked up in the upper regions, and the 
guides declared that no possible efforts could 
render it passable in less than fifteen days.* 
Macdonald, however, was not to be daunted 
by any such obstacles. Independently of his 
anxiety to fulfil his destined part in the cam- 
paign, necessity forced him on, for the uwont- 
ed accumulation of men and horses in those 
Bec. elevated Alpine regions promised very 
* soon to consume the whole subsistence 
of the country, and expose the troops to the 
greatest dangers from actual want. He in- 
stantly made the best arrangement which cir- 
cumstances would admit for re-opening the 
passage. First marched four of the strongest 
oxen that could be found in the Grisons, led by 
the most experienced guides; they were fol- 
lowed by forty robust peasants, who cleared or 
beat down the snow; two companies of sap- 
pers followed and improved-the track; behind 
them marched the remnant of the squadron of 
dragoons; which had suffered so much on the 
first ascent, and who bravely demanded the 
post of danger in renewing the attempt. After 
them came a convoy of artillery and a hundred 
beasts of burden, and astrong rear-guard closed 
the party. By incredible efforts, the head of 
the column, before night, reached the hospice, 
and although many men and horses were swal- 
lowed up in the ascent, the order and discipline 
so necessary to the success of the enterprise 
were maintained throughout. They here join- 
ed General Laboissiere, who continued the 
same efforts on ithe Italian side, and led this 
adventurous advanced guard in safety to the 
sunny fields of Campo Dolcino at the southern 
base of the mountain. Two other columns, 
arrayed in the same order, followed on the 2d 
and 3d of December, in clear frosty weather, 
with much less difficulty, because the road was 
beaten down by the footsteps of those who had 
preceded them, but several men died of the 
excessive cold on the higher parts of the 
mountain. t 
Encouraged by this success, Macdonald ad- 
Heroism of | Vanced with the remainder of his 
Macdonald in army to Splugen on the 4th of De- 
persisting not- cember, and, leaving only a slight 
withstanding. rearguard on the northern side of 
the mountain, commenced his march on the 
morning of the 5th, at the head of seven thou- 
sand men. Though no tempest had been felt 
in the deep valley of the Rhine, the snow had 
fallen during the night in such quantities, that 
from the very outset the traces of the track 
were lost, and the road required to be made 
anew, as at the commencement of the ascent. 
The guides refused to proceed ; but Macdonald 
insisted upon making the attempt, and, after 
six hours of unheard-of fatigues, the head of 
his column succeeded in reaching the summit. 
In the narrow plain between the glaciers, how- 
ever, they found the road blocked up by an im- 
mense mass of snow, formed by an avalanche 
newly fallen, upon which the guides refused to 


enter, and, in consequence, the soldiers return- 
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ed, unanimously exclaiming that the passage 
was closed. Macdonald instantly hastened to 
the front, revived the sinking spirits of his men, 
encouraged the faltering courage of the guides, 
and, advancing himself at the head of the col- 
umn, plunged into the perilous mass, sounding 
every step as he advanced with a long staff, 
which often sunk deep into the abyss. “ Sol- 
diers,’”’ said he, “the army of reserve has sur- 
mounted the St. Bernard ; you must overcome 
the Splugen; your glory requires that you 
should rise victorious over difficulties to ap- 
pearance insuperable. Your destinies call you 
into Italy: advance and conquer, first the 
mountains and the snow, then the plains and 
the armies.”* Put to shame by such an exam- 
ple, the troops and the peasants redoubled their 
efforts ;. the vast walls of ice and snow were 
cut through, and, although the hurricane in- 
creased with frightful rapidity, and repeatedly 
filled up their excavations, they at length suc- 
ceeded in rendering the passage practicable. 
The tempest continued to blow with dreadful 
violence during. the passage to the hospice and 
the descent of the Cardinal; the columns were 
repeatedly cut through by avalanches, which 
fell across the road, and more than one regi- 


ment was entirely dispersed in the icy wilder- 


ness. At length, by the heroic exertions of the 
officers, whom the example of their general had 
inspired with extraordinary ardour, the head- 
quarters reached Isola, and rested there during 
the two succeeding days, to rally the regiments, 
which the hardships of the passage had broken 
into a confused mass of insulated men; but 
above one hundred soldiers, and as many horses 
and mules, were swallowed up in the abysses 
of the mountains, and never more heard of.t4 


* A parallel incident occurred in ancient times, and, what 
is very extraordinary, during the decay of Roman virtue. 
“The Emperor Majoriau,’” says Gibbon, ‘led his troops 
over the Alps in a severe winter. The emperor led the way 
on foot, and in complete armour, sounding with his long 
staff the depth of the ice or snow, and encouraging the 
Scythians, who complained of the extreme cold, by the 
cheerful assurance that they should he satisfied with the 
heat of Africa.”—Decline and Fall, c. xxxvi. 
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§ The passage of the Splugen by Macdonald is the most 
memorable and extraordinary undertaking of Unworthy jeal- 
the kind recorded in modern war, so far as the ousy of this pas- 
obstacles of Nature are concerned. It yields sage displayed 
only to the march of Suwarrow over the St. °Y Be roleea: 
Gothard, the Scachenthal, and the Engiberg, where, in ad- 
dition to similar natural difficulties, the efforts of an able 
and indefatigable enemy were to be overcome. The passage 
of the St: Bernard by Napoleon in fine weather, and with- 
out opposition, will bear no comparison with cither the one 
or the.other. That he himself was conscious of this, is ob- 
vious from the striking terms of disparagement in which he 
speaks of Macdonald’s exertions in this passage : an instance 
of that jealousy of every riyal in any of his great achieye-~ 
ments, which is almost inconceivable in so great a man, 
“The passage of the Splugen,” says he, ‘presented, with- 
out doubt, some difficulties ; but winter is by no means the 
season of the year in which such operations are conducted 
with most difficulty ; the snow is then firm, the weather sct- 
tled, and there is nothing to fear from the avalanches, which 
constitute the true and only danger to be apprehended in 
the Alps. In December you often meet with, the finest 
weather on these elevated mountains, of dry frost, during 
which the air is perfectly calm.”—NapoLeon, ii., 61, 2. 
Recollecting that this was written after the First Consul 
had received the full details from Macdonald of the extra- 
ordinary difficulties of the passage, it is inexcusably and 
clearly betrays a consciousness of the inferority of his own 
passage over the St. Bernard. In his‘ official despatch, by 
orders of the First Consul, to Macdonald, Berthier says, “ I 
have received the relation which the chief of your staff has 
transmitted to me relative to the passage of the Splugen by 


12d : 


Late on the evening of the 6th of Deemer; 
the greater part of the troops an 

Te ob ee a igs part of the artillery had 
yenna onthe passed the mountain, and head- 
Lake of Como. quarters were advanced to Chia- 
venna, at the upper extremity of the Lake of 
Como. No sooner did Hilliers hear of this, ad- 
vance, than he moyed forward his columns to- 
wards the head of the valley of the Inn to as- 
sail him; but the intelligence of the disastrous 
battle of Hohenlinden arrived that very day, 
and, by rendering it evident that all the forces 
of the monarchy would be required to defend 
the capital, precluded the possibility of follow- 
ing up any distant enterprises. ‘The Austrians, 
therefore, took post on' the summits of the Al- 
bula, the Julierberg, and the Broglio, the three 
ridges which separate the Italian from the Ger- 
man side of the mountains in tha tquarter, and 


strongly re-enforced the division on the Tonal, 


the only pass between the valley of the Oglio, 
to which Macdonald’ was hastening, and that 
of the Adige, which was the ultimate object of 
his efforts.* 

While ‘still on the. banks of the Adda, the 
He is placed French general had the misfortune 
under the or- to receive intelligence of the cap- 
ders of Brune. ture of a battalion of dismounted 
hussars, which negligently lay in the elevated 
valley at its upper extremity, by a well-concert- 
ed surprise from the imperial forces in the En- 
gadine. At the same time, he received orders 
from the First Consul to place himself under 
the command of General Brune, of whose army 
he was to form the left wing ; a mortifying cir- 
cumstance to a general who had just achieved 
so important a service in a separate command 
as the passage of the Splugen, but which abated 
nothing of his zealin the publie cause. He 
suggested to Brune that two divisions should 
be detached. from the army of Italy to re-en- 
force his corps, and thus, with a body of twen- 
ty-four thousand men, he would advance across 


the army which you command. I have communicated the 
details to the consuls, and they have enjoined me to make 
known to you their high satisfaction at the intrepidity and 
heroic constancy which the officers, and soldiers, and gen- 
erals have evinced in this passage, which will form a mem- 
orable epoch in our military annals. » The consuls, confident 
in your talents, behold with interest the new position of the 
army of the Grisons. I impatiently expect the details of the 
celebrated passage of the Splugen, and the losses which it 
occasioned, to enable them to appreciate the admiration 
and gratitude whichis due to the chiefs and soldiers of your 
army.’’* 

It was equally unworthy of Napoleon to say in his me- 
moirs, ‘‘The march of Macdonald produced no good effect, 
and contributed in no frespect to the success of the cam- 
paign: for the corps of Baraguay d’Hilliers, detached into 
the Upper Engadine, was too weak to effect anything of 
liuportance. Macdonald arrived at-Trieste on the 7th of 
January, when the enemy was already chased from it by the 
left of the army of Italy, by the corps under the ‘orders of 
Moncey and Rochambeau.”+ Had Napoleon forgotten that 
Macdonald’s advance, by paralyzing Laudohn and Wukasso- 
wich, enabled Brune to achieve the passage of the Mincio ; 
and that, if it had not been for the credulity of Moncey, he 
would have compelled the surrender of the former at La 
Pietro with 7000 men? ‘The great truth, ‘“‘ Magna est ver- 
itas et prevalebit,” does not seem ever to have crossed Na- 
poleon’s mind: he never contemplated the minute exam- 
ination to which his account of transactions would be ‘ex- 
posed by posterity, and thought he could deceive future 
ages, as he did his own, by means of sycophantish writers 
and an enslaved press. , ‘ 

* Jom., xiv., 158, 159. Dum., v., 174, 175. 
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the mountains to Trieste, and effect a decisive 


* 14th Dec., 1800, See Dum., vi., 255, Pieces Just. t Nap., ii., 62, 63, 


‘~Cuap. XXXL. 
operation on the rear of the imperial army 
But the general-in-chief refused to comply with 
this request, which was evidently hazardous, as 
exposing to overwhelming attacks in detail two 
separate armies, too far severed from each 
other to be able to render any effectual assist- 
ance in case of need.* . 
Napoleon’s orders had directed Macdonald to 
penetrate as soon as possible into piticult pas- 
the valley of the Adige, in order to sage of the Col 
threaten the flank and rear of the Aprisa. 
Imperialists on the Mincio. For this purpose it 
was necessary to-cross the Col Apriga, which lay 
between the valley of the Adda and that of the 
Oglio, and afterward surmount the icy summit of 
Mont Tonal, between the latter stream and that 
of the Adige. The passage of the Monte Ap- 
riga, though considerably less elevated than the 


‘Splugen, was even more difficult by reason of the 


extreme steepness of the ascents, the entangled 
wood which encumbered its lower region, and 
the dreadful nature of the road, which in many 
places is little better than the bed of a torrent. 
In seven hours, however, all these difficulties 
were overcome ; the army found itself on the 
banks of the Oglio, and extended its outposts 
as far as Bornio, at the upper extremity of the 
valley.t : : , 
There still remained,-however, the Herculean 
task of surmounting the Tonal, a 
mountain ridge of great elevation, 
which could be reached at that 
rude season only by a path through the snow, 
in which the troops were confined to single 
files. ~The summit, as usual in these elevated 
regions, consisted of a small plain three hun- 
dred yards broad, situated between two enor- 
mous and inaccessible glaciers. Across this 
narrow space the Austrians had drawn a triple 
line of intrenchments, faced for the Hie, 
most part by enormous blocks of ice, ~*~ 
cut in the form of regular masonry, and even 
more difficult to scale than walls of granite. 
Notwithstanding these obstacles, the French 
grenadiers, after a painful ascent by the narrow 
and slippery path, reached the front of the in- 
trenchments. Though received by a shower of 
balls, they succeeded in forcing the external 
palisades ; but all their efforts were ineffectual 
against the walls of ice which formed the inner 
strength of the works. They were, in conse- 
quence, obliged to retreat, and brought back the 
disheartening report that this important posi- 
tion was impregnable. 
Sensible, however, of the vital importance of 
forcing this passage, Macdonald re- Dec. 31. I 
solved to make another attempt. which the 
Eight days afterward another col- French are 
umn was formed, under the.com- Tep2lsed- 
mand of Vandamme, and approached the terri- 
rible intrenchments. The Austrians had, in the 
interval, added much to the strength of the 
works ; but they were assaulted with so much 


Attack on the 
Mont Tonal. 


vigour, that two external forts were carried ; 


still, however, when they approached the prin- 
cipal intrenchment, the fire fom its summits, 
and from a blockhouse on an elevated position 
in its rear, was’so violent, that all the efforts of 


* Jom., xiv., 159, 161. Dum., v.,.176, 178, 184, 185. 

+ Jom., xiv., 158, 159. Dum., v., 180, 182. Bot., iv., 61. 

+ Jom., xiv., 161, 162. Dum., v., 186, 188. Bot, iv., 61. 
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the Republicans were again ineffectual, and 
they were forced to retire, after staining with 
their bravest blood the cold and icy summit of 
he mountain. Macdonald was in some degree 
consoled for this disaster by the success of his 
left wing, which spread itself into the Enga- 
dine, driving the Imperialists before it, and 
made itself master of the well-known stations 
of Glurens and Martinsbruck, on the Tyrolean 
side of the mounffins.* 

The importance of these operations, and the 
obstinacy with which the attack and defence of 
the inhospitable Alpine ridges were conducted 
at this inclement season, will be best under- 
stood by casting a glance over the positions 
and movements of the contending armies in the 
Italian plains at this period. 


When hostilities were recommenced to the 
south of the Alps by the denuncia- 


Positions and tion of the armistice, the imperial 


forces of the 


French and army, sixty-five thousand strong, of 
iaen in which fifteen thousand were caval- 


ry, occupied the formidable line of 
the Mincio, covered by a hundred pieces of can- 
non, flanked on the one extremity by the Po, on 
the other by the Lake of Guarda, and strength- 
ened by the strong fortress of Mantua, and the 
inferior fortifications of Peschiera and Borghet- 
to, which gave them the immense advantage of 
being able to debouch at pleasure on either 
side of the river.t The Imperialists had re- 
ceived orders to remain on the defensive in this 
excellent position until their flanks were se- 
cured, and the prospect of an advantageous at- 
tack was afforded by the advance of the Nea- 
politan troops over the hills of Tuscany, and the 
descent of Laudohn and Wukassowich from the 
mountains of Tyrol. 

The French forces in Italy were immense. 
Tn the peninsula altogether there were 95,000 
men, besides 27,000 who encumbered the hos- 
pitals. Of this great body, 61,000 infantry, 
9000 cavalry, and 178 pieces of cannon, were 
ready for active operations on the Mincio, while 
the remainder occupied Tuscany, Lombardy, 
Piedmont, and Liguria. During the five months 
that these troops had occupied the fertile plains 
of the Po, they had profited to an extraordinary 
degree by the resources of the country. The 
soldiers had been completely new clothed, the 
artillery horses renewed, the cavalry was admi- 
rably mounted, the magazines were full, the 
troops in the highest state of discipline, spirits, 
and equipment. But these vast supplies, wrung 
by the terrors of military execution from an un- 
happy and impoverished people, had excited 
the utmost discontent in the peninsula. The 
inhabitants compared the high-sounding procla- 
mations of the invaders with the sad conse- 
quences which had followed their footsteps, 
and, rendered more sullen by the disappoint- 
ment of their hopes than even the serious inju- 
ries they had undergone, were ready, upon any 
reverse, to have risen unanimously upon their 
oppressors. ‘This state of things was well 
known to the French commanders, and to se- 
cure their flanks and rear they were obliged to 
detach twenty-five thousand from the grand 
army on the Mincio, how well soever they were 

* Jom., xiv., 162, 163. Dum., v., 188, 191. Bot., iv., 61. 
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aware that it was there the fate of I 
be decided.* i 

Hostilities were first commenced by Brune 
who found the spirit of his troops pec. 16 ae 
so much elevated by the intelli- operations of 
gence of the battle of Hohenlinden, Brune. 
and the passage of the Splugen by Macdonald, 
that their ardour could no longer be restrained. 
The firing commenced on the 16th, but nothing 
except inconsiderable skirmishes ensued before 
the 28th. The Mincio, in its course of twenty 
miles from the Lake of Guarda to Mantua, 
though fordable in many places in summer, was 
absolutely impassable in winter; and the five 
bridges which were thrown over its current at 
Peschiera, Salconzo, Valleggio, Volta, and Goito 
were either within the walls of fortifications, or 
strongly intrenched and barricaded. The left 
bank, in the hands of the Austrians, was gen- 
erally more elevated than the right, in the pos- 
session of the Republicans ; but at Mozambano 
and Molino, near Pozzuolo, the right had the 
advantage, which evidently pointed out these 
stations as the most advantageous for forcing a 
passage. For these reasons they had been for- 
tified with care by the Austrian engineers, who 
had pushed their intrenchments, which were 
occupied by twenty thousand combatants under 
Hohenzollern, to a considerable distance from 
the right bank of the river; and against these 
advanced works it first behooved Brune to di- 
rect his efforts. 

On the 20th the whole French army ap- 
proached the Mincio in four columns. passage of 
The right, under Dupont, moved to- the Mincio. 
wards the shores of the Mantuan Dec. 20. 
lake: the centre, under Suchet, advanced di- 
rect upon Volta; the third column, destined to 
mask Peschiera, was ordered to take post near 
Ponti; the left and the reserve were directed 
against Mozambano. The French general had 
intended to have made feigned attacks only on 
the centre and right, and to have attempted to © 
force the passage in good earnest near the Lake 
of Guarda and at the foot of the mountains ; 
but the course of events fell out otherwise. As 
the Republicans approached the Mincio, the 
Imperialists, who had orders not to engage in 
any serious affair on the right bank, seeing 
they had the whole French army on their 
hands, successively abandoned all the positions 
they had fortified with so much care, and with- 
drew to the other side, leaving only detach- 
ments to occupy Valleggio and the ¢éte-du-pont 
of Borghetto, on the Republican side. The 
French patrols, in consequence, everywhere 
approached the river, and Dupont, ignorant that 
the attack on his side was intended only to be 
a feint, and that the left was the real point of 
attack, made the most active preparations for 
effecting a passage. He succeeded so well, 
that, early on the morning of the 25th, Does 25 
he had thrown a battalion over, near ~°“ ~” 
Molino, which speedily established a bridge, 
and soon enabled a whole division to obtain a 
firm footing on the left bank. Hardly was the 
passage completed when orders arrived from 
the commander-in-chief to cover, by a fire of 
cannon, merely the bridge which had been es- 


* Bot., iv., 62, 63. Jom., xiv., 164, 166, Nup., ii., 64, 65. 
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tablished, and allow no troops to pass over to 
the other side. But this despatch arrived too 
late: the division of Watrin was already over, 
the enemy’s troops opposed to it were hourly 
and rapidly increasing, and any attempt to fall 
back to the bridge would have exposed it to 
certain and irremediable ruin. In these trying 
“circumstances, Dupont conceived that the ex- 
ecution of his orders had become impossible, 
and resolved to retain the advantage he had 
gained by aiding Watrin with his remaining 
troops. In this resolution he was confirmed by 
Suchet, who was no sooner informed that the 
passage was irrevocably engaged on the right, 
than he resolved to suppert it with all his for- 
ces, and, hastening to the bridge at Molino, 
crossed over with his whole corps. On their 
side, the Imperialists, who had judiciously 
placed the bulk of their army in mass, a little 
in the rear of the centre of the line, no sooner 
heard of the passage at Molino a they di- 
_ rected an overwhelming force to as- 
fier ot ia sail the advanced guard of the ene- 
troopswhohad my. But for the timely assistance 
crossed over. afforded by Suchet, Dupont’s troops 
would have been totally destroyed; as it was, 
a furious combat ensued, which continued with 
various success till night, in which the Repub- 
licans only maintained their ground by the sac- 
rifice of the bravest of theirmen. For long the 
French infantry repulsed with invincible firm- 
ness the repeated and vehement charges of the 
Austrian cavalry ; but at length they were driv- 
en, by a desperate effort of the Hungarian gren- 
adiers, out of the village of Pozzuolo, and 
forced in disorder to the water’s edge. All 
seemed lost, when the Imperialists, checked 
by a terrible discharge of grape from the batter- 
ies on the French side, hesitated in their ad- 
vance; and Dupont took advantage of their ir- 
resolution to animate his men, and lead them 
back to the charge, which was executed with 
such vigour that Pozzuolo was regained, and 
the Imperialists repulsed with the loss of seven 
hundred prisoners and five pieces. of cannon. 
The Austrians, however, brought up fresh 
troops; Pozzuolo was again carried at the point 
of the bayonet; Suchet advanced with his di- 
vision and retook it; it was again carried by 
the Imperialists, and continued to be alternately 
conquered and reconquered till nightfall, when 
it finally remained in the hands of the Austri- 
ans.* Even the darkness of a winter night 
could not suspend this terrible combat: be- 
tween eleven and twelve, the fitful gleams of 
the moon, through a tempestuous and cloudy 
sky, enabled the Republicans to perceive two 
deep masses of grenadiers who silently ap- 
proached their intrenchments. They were re- 
ceived with a general discharge of firearms of 
all sorts ; the batteries thundered from the oppo- 
site bank; for a few minutes a voleano seemed 
to have burst forth on the shores of the Mincio ; 
but all the efforts of the Imperialists were un- 
availing, and, after a gallant struggle, they were 
obliged to retire, leaving the French in posses- 
sion of their bloodstained intrenchments.t+ 


* Bellegarde says it remained in the hands of the Austri- 
ans : Oudinot affirms it was ultimately carried by the 
French. The well-known veracity of the German charac- 
ee Sw i it 2 the former was the true account. 
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Brune, during this bloody conflict, remained 
in a state of the greatest irresolution, hesitating 
between his original design of effecting a pas- 
sage at Mozambano, and the new project to 
which he was urged, of supporting the ground, 
won at so dear a price, in the lower part of the 
stream. He thus ran the risk of losing his 
whole right wing, which was, in truth, only 
saved by the desperate valour of the troops of 
which it was composed.* i length he resolv- 
ed to pursue his original design, and force a 
passage at Mozambano. For this purpose, 
Marmont, at daybreak on the 26th of Dec. 26. 
December, established a battery of for- ~°~ 
ty pieces of cannon on the heights above that . 
place, which commanded the left bank, and de- 
spatched orders to Dupont and Suchet to keep 
themselves within their intrenchments until 
they heard the firing warmly engaged on their 
left. Under cover of a thick fog, the passage 
was speedily effected, and the 
Trenehvodianesa guard soon after wevenoee 
came to blows with the. enemy. and the passage 
It was evident, however, that they 35 completed. 
fought only to cover their retreat: Oudinot, at 
the head of the Republican grenadiers, bravely 
resisted till sufficient re-enforcements passed 
over to enable them to resume the offensive, 
which they did with such vigour that the Im- 
perialists were driven back to Valleggio, from: 
whence they continued their retreat in the 
night, leaving Borghetto to its fate, which, next 
day, after repulsing an assault with great loss, 
surrendered with the garrison of eight hundred 
men. In effect, Bellegarde, conceiving the 
passage of the river effected by the bridge es- 
tablished at Molino, had resolved upon a gen- 
eral retreat: his troops fell back in all quarters 
towards the Adige, leaving garrisons in Man- 
tua, Verona, Legnago, and Peschiera, which 
reduced his effective force to forty thousand 
combatants. t 

In the passage of the Mincio the Austrians 
lost above seven thousand men, of Great losses 
whom one half were prisoners, and of the Impe- 
forty pieces of cannon ; but its moral Talists. 
consequences, as is generally the case with @ 
first decisive success, determined the fate of the 
campaign. The French resumed the career of 
victory with their wonted alacrity ; the Impe- 
rialists fell into the despondency which is the 
sure prelude to defeat ; and the disastrous in- 
telligence they received from the Bavarian fron- 
tier contributed to spread the disheartening im- 
pression that the Republicans were invincible 
under their new leader, and that no chance of 
safety remained to the monarchy but in a speedy 
submission to the conqueror.t 

Brune, however, advanced cautiously after 
his victory. Leaving detachments to pelegarde 
mask Mantua, Verona, and Peschiera, retires to 
he approached the Adige in the end Caldiero. 
of December. To effect the passage of that 
river, the French general made use of the same 
stratagem which had been attempted for the 
passage of the Mincio, viz., to make demonstra- 
tions both against the lower and upper part of 
the stream; and while the enemy were dis- 


S 
* For this he incurred the just and merited censure of 

the First Consul.—See NAPOLEON, ii., 75, 76. 
Nap., ii., 76, 
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tracted in their attention by a multiplicity of at- 
tacks, the artillery and bridge equipage were 
secretly conducted to Bassolengo. Sixty pieces 
of cannon were established there in battery, on 
the heights of the right bank, on the morning 
Jan. 1, 1801 of the Ist of January, which opened 
pee? * their fire at daybreak, under cover 
of which a bridge was speedily constructed, 
without opposition from the enemy. Thetroops 
passed over, and established themselves on the 
left bank without firing a shot ; the Imperialists 
were much less solicitous about interrupting 
their operations than effecting a junction with 
the corps of Wukassowich and Laudohn, which 
were hastening by the defiles of the Brenta to- 
wards the plain of Bassano. Bellegarde with- 
drew his forces on all sides, and concentrated 
them in the strong position of Caldiero, already 
signalized by a victory over Napoleon, while 
the Republicans closely followed his footsteps, 
extending their left up the rocky gorge of the 
Adige, made themselves masters, after severe 
combats, of the narrow defile of Corona and the 
immortal plateau of Rivoli.* 
The Republicans, under Moncey, pursued 
their advantages ; the Imperialists, 
peered under Laudohn, long and obstinately 
in the valley of defended the town of Alta, in the 
the Adige. —_- valley of the Adige, but were driven 
from it with the loss of five hundred prisoners ; 
they again held firm in the intrenchments of St. 
Marco, but were at length forced to retreat, and 
took refuge in the defile of Calliano, already 
celebrated by so many combats. At the same 
time, the Italian division of Count Theo- 
Jan. 2. Gore Lecchi ascended the valley of the 
Oglio, and entered into communication with 
Macdonald’s corps immediately after its repulse 
from the icy ramparts of Mont Tonal; while 
detachments in the rear formed the blockade of 
Mantua, Peschiera, Verona, and Legnago. Lau- 
dohn retired with six thousand men to Roveredo, 
from whence he was soon after driven, and fell 
back, disputing every inch of ground, to the foot 
of the fort of Pietra, overhanging the deep and 
rapid stream of the Adige between that town 
and Trent.t 
Bellegarde, finding his force so materially 
weakened by the garrisons which he was obliged 
to throw into the fortified towns on the Mincio, 
and the losses sustained in the passage of that 
river, had given orders to Wukassowich and 
Laudohn, whose united forces exceeded twenty 
thousand men, to fall back from the Italian 'Ty- 
rol, through the defiles of the Brenta, and join 
him in ‘the plains of Bassano, in the rear of 
Calliano ; and it was to give them time to ac- 
complish this junction that he took 
ation of Lau- Post on the almost impregnable 
dohn on the heights of Calliano. Laudohn was 
Upper Adige. commencing this moyement when 
he was rudely assailed by the division of Mon- 
cey, and harassed in his retreat up the valley 
of the Adige in the manner which has been men- 
tioned. But a greater danger awaited him. 
On the very day on which he retired to the cas- 
tellated defile of La Pietra, he received the 
alarming intelligence that Trent, directly in his 
rear, and by which he required to pass to gain 


Alarming situ- 
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the upper extremity of the Brenta, was occu- 


‘pied by Macdonald, at the head of nine thou- 


sand men! To understand how this happened 
it is necessary to resume the narrative of the 
army of the Grisons, after its repulse from the 
glaciers of Mont Tonal.* 

gore. et check, Macdonald had collected in 
the Val Camonica, including the 

Italian division of Lecchi, above Maclonsld 
nine thousand men, and with them into the Italian 
he eagerly sought for some defile Ty". 

or mountain-path by which to penetrate across 
the rocky chain which separates that valley from 
that of the Sarca, from whence he could reach 
Trent and the banks of the Adige. But these 
rugged cliffs, which push out, with hardly any 
declivity, almost to Brescia, in the plain of 
Lombardy, defeated all his efforts; and it be- 
came necessary to turn their southern extremity 
by Pisogno, at the head of the Lake of Iseo, 
from thence across the Col di San Zeno, into 
the valley of Sabia, and again surmount another 
ridge into the Val Trompia, in order to ascend 
by the beautiful sides of the Chiesa into the 
valley of Sarca. This long circuit, which would 
have been completely avoided by forcing the 
passage of Mont Tonal, irritated to the highest 
degree the French troops, who had expected at 
once, after surmounting the Splugen, to take a 
part in the glories of the campaign. Their im- 
patience increased when, on their arrival at 
Pisogno, Macdonald received and published the 
account of the passage of the Mincio, and the 
retreat of the imperial army towards the Adige. 
He was there joined by General Rochambeau 
with three thousand men from Brune’s army, 
who had at length become sensible of the im- 
portance of the operations in the Alps on the 
flanks and rear of the retreating army, and re- 
ceived the most pressing invitation to acceler- 
ate his march so as to cut off some of its de- 
tached columns. ‘The difficulties of the ridge 
of San Zeno, however, had almost arrested the 
soldiers whom the snows of the Splugen had 
been unable to overcome; a few horses only 
could be got over by cutting through blocks of 
ice as hard as rock on the summit, and the 
greater part of the cavalry and artillery required 
to descend by the smiling shores of the Lago 
Iseo to Brescia, and ascend again the vine-clad 
banks of the Chiesa. Such, however, was the 
vigour of the Republican troops, that they over- 
came all these obstacles ; on the 6th of January 
they arrived at Storo in the Italian Tyrol, while 
the left wing, under Baraguay d’Hilliers, sur- 
mounted the higher ridges at the sources of the 
Adige, and, following the retreating Austrian 
columns, descended by Glurens and Schlanders 
upon Meran on the banks of the Upper Adige.t 
Thus, after surmounting incredible difficulties, 
the object of the First Consul was at length 
gained ; the whole mountain ridges were cross- 
ed, and the Imperialists turned by the upper ex- 
tremity of all the valleys where their forces in 
the Italian Tyrol were situated. 

The approach of these different columns, 
amounting in all to twenty-five thou- Paudohn is 
sand men, and conducted with equal surrounded 
skill and vigour, from the north, 4+ Trent. 
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south, and west, convinced the Austrian gen- 
erals that they had not a moment to lose in 
concentrating their troops at Trent, and regain- 
ing, by the defile of the Brenta, the army of 
Bellegarde at Bassano. If Wukassowich as- 
cended towards Bolzano to aid in repelling 
Baraguay d’Hilliers, who was descending the 
Adige, he ran the risk of leaving Laudohn to be 
overwhehned by Moncey ; if he moved towards 
Roveredo to the support of the latter, he aban- 
doned the avenues of Trent and the line of com- 
munication in his rear to Macdonald. In these 
critical circumstances he rapidly withdrew his 
right to Trent, ordered the troops who covered 
La Sarea to defend that city against Macdonald 
as long as possible, and enjoined Laudohn to 
maintain himself till the last extremity ‘in the 
important defile of La Pietra. But Macdonald, 
who was now fully aware of the situation of 
-Laudohn, made incredible exertions ; in one day 
he marched forty miles; crossed the Col Vez- 
zano; forced the passage of the Adige, and 
‘entered Trent. Wukassowich hastily retired 
by the great road to the defiles of the Brenta ; 
but Laudohn, with seven thousand men, 
who was still posted at La Pietra, was 
left to his fate, with a superior enemy in his 
front, and the army of the Grisons in his rear, 
occupying the only road by which he could re- 
treat.* 

The only remaining chance of safety to Lau- 
He escapes by dohn was by a rugged path, which 
a lateral path leads over the mountains from Pie- 
to Bassano. tra to Levico on the Brenta. It was 
impossible that his corps could retire by this de- 
file, passable only by single file, if they were at- 
tacked either by Moncey or Macdonald, and 
Laudohn was well aware that the former, with 
fifteen thousand men, was preparing to assail 
him on the following morning, and that the lat- 
ter, notwithstanding the fatigue of his troops, 
had already pushed a patrol beyond Trent, on 
the road to Roveredo, and would advance to the 
support of his comrade the moment that the 
combat was seriously engaged. In this ex- 
tremity he made use of a ruse de guerre, if that 
name can properly be applied to a fabrication in- 
consistent with the proverbial German faith. 


Jan.7. 


He sent an officer of his staff to Moncey, an-, 


nouncing the conclusion of an armistice between 
Brune and Bellegarde, similar to that already 
concluded in Germany, and proposing a suspen- 
sion of arms. Moncey, suspecting no deceit, 
fell into the snare; he agreed to the proposal, 
upon condition that the pass of La Pietra and 
the town of Trent should be placed in his hands, 
which being agreed to, and its execution pre- 
pared for the following day, Laudohn, in the 
mean time, in the night, withdrew his troops, 
man by man, through the narrow straits of 
Caldonazzo, by paths among the rocks, where 
two file could not pass abreast, to Levico, on the 
shores of the Brenta in the Val Sugana; and the 
French advanced guard, proceeding next day to 
take possession of Trent, was astonished to find 
it already in the hands of Macdonald, and dis- 
cover the extent of the danger from which their 
unsuspecting honesty had delivered the imperial 
general.t 

Bellegarde, finding that Wukassowich and 
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Laudohn had effected their junction js, .uary 10 

in the valley of the Brenta, deemed Bellegarde re- 
it no longer necessary to retain his treats to Tre- 

position on the heights of Caldiero, “S® 

but retired leisurely, and facing about at every 
halt, to Bassano, where he effected his junction 
with the divisions which had descended from the 
Tyrol. This great re-enforcement gave*him a 
marked superiority over his adversary; and 
though he fell back to the neighbourhood of 
Treviso, he was making preparations to give 
battle in front of that town, when operations on 
‘both sides were concluded by the armi- an 
stice of Treviso, which at length put a°*™ °”* 
period to this murderous contest. 

By this convention, the Austrians agreed to 
give up Peschiera, Verona, Legna- 
go, Ancona, and Ferrara, which 
gave Brune an excellent base for 
future operations ; but they retained possession 
of Mantua, the key of Lombardy, and the great 
object of the First Consul’s desires. This was 
the more irritating to Napoleon, as Murat’s 
corps, twelve thousand strong, had already 
reached the Italian plains, and Brune himself 
had written to government, only three days be- 
fore, that he would agree to no armistice, unless 
Mantua, as well as the other fortresses, were 
put into his hands. The truth is, that in the 
interval circumstances had changed ; the Impe- 
rialists were concentrated in the immense plains 
of Treviso, where their cavalry could act with 
peculiar effect; the divisions from Tyrol had 
joined their ranks; while Brune, whose army 
was severely weakened by the numerous block- 
ading divisions left in his rear, could not oppose 
to them an equal force. But Napoleon, whose 
impatient ‘spirit, fed by repeated victories, could 
brook no obstacle, was indignant at this con- 
cession to the Imperialists: he manifested his 
“high displeasure at Brune, whom he never again 
employed in an important command, and an- 
nounced to his ministers at Luneville that he 
would instantly resume hostilities, both in Ger- 
many and Italy, unless Mantua were abandoned. 
The disastrous state of affairs in the former 
country had taken away from the Austrians all - 
power of resistance ; they yielded to his desires, 
and a few days afterward the peace of Lunx- 
VILLE put an end to the disastrous war of the 
second coalition.* ' 

Before proceeding to the conditions of this 
celebrated treaty, it is necessary to resume the 
thread of the events in the southern part of the 
Italian peninsula previous to the general pacifi- 
cation. 

At the moment when this double armistice 
consolidated the French power in ; ti 
Italy and Germany, a dangerous in- preaks out in 
surrection broke out in Piedmont. Piedmont, 
The people of,that country were ex- J: 15, 1801. 
asperated to the highest degree at the endless 
and vexatious requisitions of the French troops ; 
the most ardent Democrats were thunderstruck 
by the annexation of the territory of Vercelli to 
the Cisalpine Republic, and the clergy and no- 
bles justly apprehensive of the extinction of 
their rights and properties, from the continued 
ascendant of France. Fed by so many sources, 
the flame of discontent, though long smothered, 


Armistice of 
Treviso. 
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at length broke out ; the peasants of the Valley 
of Aosta took up arms, expelled the French de- 
tachments, and shut up their depot of conscripts 
in the fortress of Ivrea, while symptoms of in- 
surrection appeared at Turin.* But the vigour 
of Soult overcame the danger : he speedily sur- 
rounded and disarmed the insurgent quarter of 
the capital, and the appearance of Murat, whe 
at that moment descended from the mountains 
in their rear, extinguished the revolt in the Al- 
pine valleys. The Revolutionary party of Pied- 
mont found themselves inextricably enveloped 
in. a despotic net from which it was impossible 
to escape. 

The cannon of Marengo had shaken the throne 
Neapolitans Of the Two Sicilies; the court of 
invade the Ro- Naples was conscious that the san- 
manStates,and guinary executions which had dis- 
gre totally de- graced its return to the shores 

of Campania had exposed it to the 
utmost danger from the vengeance of the popu- 
lar party, and that it had little to hope from the 
mercy of the First Consul if the imperial stand- 
ards were finally chased from Italy. Feeling 
its very existence thus endangered, the cabinet 
of Ferdinand IV. had made exertions dispropor- 
tioned to the strength of the kingdom. An ar- 
my sixteen thousand strong, splendid in ap- 
pearance, and formidable, if numerical strength 
only were considered, under the command of 
Count Roger de Damas, had advanced through 
the Roman States and taken post on the con- 
fines of Tuscany, ready to foment the discon- 
tent of its inhabitants, which the enormous re- 
quisitions of the French authorities had exas- 
perated to the greatest degree, and act: in con- 
junction with the Imperialists at Sommariva, 
whose headquarters were at Ancona. The 
weakness of Miollis, the French commander in 
Jan. 10, Luscany, whose forces had been reduced 


by the garrisons left in Lucca, Leghorn, | 


and Florence, to four thousand men, encouraged 
them to attempt an offensive movement. They 
advanced to. Sienna, which rose in insurrection 
against the French, while Arezzo, supported by 
detachments from Ancona, again displayed the 
standard of revolt. But on this, as on every 
other occasion during the' war, the utter loss of 
military character by the Neapolitans was pain- 
fully conspicuous. Miollis collected six thou- 
sand veterans from the neighbouring garrisons 
and advanced against the invaders. The van- 
Jan. 11. guard of Ferdinand fied at the bare sight 
‘of the enemy. In vain the infantry were 
formed into squares and encouraged to stand : 
they broke at the first charge of the Piedmont- 
ese columns, supported by a single squadron 
and three companies of French grenadiers; the 
superb hussars fled in confusion, trampling un- 
der foot their own flying regiments, and the 
whole army soon became a useless crowd of 
fugitives, which hastened, like a flock of sheep, 
towards the Roman frontier, without having 
sustained any serious loss. On this occasion 
the French hardly fired a shot, and the Neapol- 
itans were discomfited by the mere sight of the 
Piedmontese levies: a striking proof how much 
more rapidly military virtue had declined in the 
south than the north of the Peninsula.t — 
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Even, however, if the Neapolitan troops had 
combated with the valour of the ancient Sam- 
nites, the result would have been the same. 
Sommariva no sooner heard of this disaster at 
Sienna than he retraced his steps towards An- 


cona; the insurgents at Arezzo made haste to 


offer their submission to the conqueror; Murat’s 
corps, ten thousand strong, was approaching 
Parma; and the armistice of Treviso, a few 
days after, put a final period to the co- ee 
operation of the Imperialists. Ancona ~~ ° 
was delivered up agreeably to the convention ;, 
Ferras passed into the hands of the Repub- 
licans ; southern Italy lay open to the invader ; 
and the unwarlike Neapolitans were left alone 
to combat a power before which the veteran 
bands of Austria and Russia had fallen.* | Na- 
poleon openly expressed his determina- j,, 20 
tion to overturn the throne of the Two ingen 
Sicilies, and Murat, at the head of an army — 
of twenty-eight thousand men, composed of his © 
own corps, that of Miollis, and two divisions — 
of veterans from the Mincio, soon after crossed 
the Apennines, to carry into execution the man- 
dates of Republican vengeance. 

But the court of Naples had not trusted mere- 
ly to its military preparations: the % 
address of the queen extricated the bie, eta ai 
throne from the imminent danger Petersburg to 
to which it was exposed, and gave hg ae pho sid 
it a few years longer of a precari- ; 
ous existence. No sooner had the battle of 
Marengo and the armistice of Alexandria open- 
ed the eyes of this able and enterprising, though 
vehement and impassioned woman, to the im- 
minence of the danger which threatened the 
Neapolitan throne, if it were left alone to resist 
the redoubtable forces of France, than she 
adopted the only resolution which could ward 
off the impending calamities. Setting off in 
person from Palermo shortly before the winter 
campaign commenced, she undertook a journey 
to St. Petersburg to implore the powerful in- 
tercession of the Czar, should events prove ad- 
verse, to appease the wrath of the conqueror. 
It soon appeared how prophetic had been her 
anticipations. The Emperor Paul, whose chiv- 
alrous character and early hostility to the prin- 
ciples of the Revolution had been by no means 
extinguished by his admiration for Napoleon, 
was highly flattered by this adventurous step. 
The prospect of a queen setting out in the 
depth of winter to undertake the arduous jour- 
ney from Palermo to St. Petersburg to implore 
his aid, was as flattering to his vanity as the 
renown .of upholding a tottering throne was 
agreeable to his romantic ideas of government.t 
He warmly espoused the cause of the unfortu- 
nate princess, and not only promised to inter- 
cede with all his influence in her favour with 
the First Consul, but forthwith despatched M. 
Lowascheff, an officer high in his household, 
and who enjoyed his intimate confidence, to 
give additional weight to his mediation with 
the cabinet of the Tuileries. 

Napoleon had many reasons for yielding to 
the efforts of the Northern emperor. A con- 
queror who had recently usurped the oldest 
throne in Europe was naturally desirous to ap- 
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pear on confidential terms with its 
greatest potentate, and the sover- 
eign who had just placed himself at 
the head of the northern maritime 
coalition against England could hardly be ex- 
pected to intercede in vain at the court of its 
inveterate enemy. For these reasons M. Low- 
ascheff was received with extraordinary distine- 
tion at Paris. On the road to Italy he was 
treated with the honours usually reserved for 
crowned heads, and the Italians, who recollect- 
ed the desperate strife between the Russians 
and Republicans, beheld with astonishment the 
newborn harmony which had risen up between 
their envoys. He arrived at Florence at the 
same time that General Murat made his entry. 
The city was brilliantly illuminated in the even- 
ing; everywhere in public they appeared to- 
gether, overshadowed by a tricolour and a 
Russian standard ; and the Russian envoy de- 
elared to the bewildered Florentines ‘that two 
great nations should forever be united for the 
repose of mankind.”’t 

Backed by such powerful influence, and the 
Peace between terrors of thirty thousand French 
France and Na- Soldiers on the Tiber, the negotia- 
ples at Foligno. tion was not long of being brought 
February 9. to a termination. Napoleon had 
directed that the affairs of Naples should be al- 
together excluded from the articles of the armi- 
stice at Treviso, in order that he might alone 
regulate the destinies of a kingdom, the old ally 
of England, and the impassioned enemy of the 
Revolution. The terms prescribed to Murat, 
ynd imbodied in the armistice of Foligno, were 
Jess distinguished by severity towards the Nea- 
politans than hostility to the English ; and this 
treaty is remarkable as containing the first offi- 
vial enunciation of the ContinentTat System, to 
which, through the whole remainder of his ca- 
reer, he so inflexibly adhered, and which had 
so large a share, through the misery which it 
occasioned, in bringing about his ultimate over- 
throw.* 

By the armistice of Foligno it was provided 
that the Neapolitan troops should 
forthwith evacuate the Roman 
States, but that, even after their retreat, the 
Republicans should continue to occupy Narni 
and the line of the Nera to its junction with 
the Tiber; that ‘all the ports of Naples and 
Sicily should instantly be closed against Eng- 
lish vessels of merchandise as well as war, and 
remain shut till the conclusion of a general 
peace ; that all prosecutions on account of po- 
litical offences should cease, and the scientific 
men, unworthily detained at Naples on their 
return from Egypt, should be instantly set at 
liberty.’’t ; 

By the treaty of Foligno, which was signed | 
soon afterward, the ambitious pro- 
jects of the First Consul were 
completely developed, and the first 
indications were manifested of 
that resolution to envelop the 
Continent in an iron net which 
was afterward so completely carried into effect. 
By this treaty it was provided that “all the har- 
bours of the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily 
SSeS eee Say ON eee 
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should be closed to all English or Turkish ves- 
sels until the conclusion of a general peace ; 
that Porto Longone in the island of Elba, Piom- 
bino in Tuscany, and a small territory on the 
seacoast of that duchy, should be ceded to 
France; that all political prosecutions should 
cease, and the sum of 50,000 francs be paid by 
the Neapolitan government to the victims of 
former disorders on the return of the court of 
Sicily; that the statues and paintings taken 
from Rome by the Neapolitan troops should be - 
restored ; and that, in case of a menaced attack 
from the troops of Turkey or England, a French 
corps, equal to what should be sent by the Em- 
peror of Russia, should be placed at his dispo- 
sal.”” Under these last words was veiled the 
most important article in the treaty, which was 
speedily carried into effect, and revealed the 
resolution of the French government to take 
military possession of the whole peninsula. On 
the lst of April, only three days after the sig- 
nature of this treaty, and before either any 
requisition had been made by the Neapolitan 
government or any danger menaced their do-. 
minions, a corps of twelve thousand men, un- 
der the command of General Soult, set out, from. 
the French lines, and before the end of the 
same month took possesssion of the fortresses 
of Tarentum, Otranto, Brindisi, and all the har- 
bours in the extremity of Calabria. By a secret 
article in the treaty, the Neapolitan government 
were to pay 500,000 frances (£20,000) a month 
for the pay and equipment of this corps, besides 
furnishing gratis all the provisions it might re- 
quire.* The object of this occupation was to 
facilitate the establishment of a communication : 
with the army in Egypt, and it excited the ut- 
most solicitude in the breast of Napoleon. His 
instructions to Soult are extremely curious, as 
proving how early he had embraced the new 
political principles on which his government 
was thereafter founded. Among other things, 
he directed that the general “should engage in 
no revolution, but, on the contrary, severely re- 
press any appearance of it which might break 
out; that he should communicate to all his of-. 
ficers that the French government had no de- 
sire to revolutionize Naples ; that, with all his 
staff, he should go to mass on every festival 
with military music, and always endeavour to 
conciliate the priests and Neapolitan authori- 
ties; that he should maintain his army at the 
expense of Tuscany and Naples, as the Repub- 
lic was so overwhelmed by the return of its ar- 
mies to the territory of France that he could 
not send them a single farthing.” Finally, he 
gave minute directions for the reduction of 
Porto Ferraio and the island of Elba, little an- 
ticipating that he was seeking to acquire for the 
Republic his own future place of exile.t 

This little island, which has since acquired, 
such interest from the residence of _ 
Napoleon in 1814, was at first Siese pa 
deemed an easy conquest by the Pia 
French general. But he soon found that he 
had a very different enemy to deal with from 
the pusillanimous troops of Naples. The Eng- 
lish garrison of Porto Ferraio consisted merely 
of three hundred British soldiers, of eight hun- 
dred Tuscan troops, and four hundred Corsi- 
ee 
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- eans in the pay of Great Britain ; but into this 
motley assemblage the governor, Colonel Air- 
ley, had infused his own undaunted resolution. 
At first the French commenced the siege with 
fifteen hundred men only; but finding that 
number totally inadequate, they gradually aug- 
mented their force to six thousand men, while 
three frigates maintained a strict blockade, 
which soon reduced the garrison to great straits 
from want of provisions. But in the end of 
July, Sir John Borlase Warren hove in sight 
with an English squadron ; the French cruisers 
instantly took refuge in the harbour of Leg- 
horn ; and the Republicans, in their turn, be- 
gan to experience the hardships of a blockade. 
Three French frigates were captured in en- 
deavouring to convey supplies across the Straits 
of Piombino to the besiegers ; but as, in spite of 
these disasters, the labours of the siege advan- 
ced, a general effort was made on the 13th of 
September to destroy the works. Two thou- 
sand men, consisting of the Swiss regiment of 
Watteville and detachments from the marines 
of the fleet, were landed, and attacked the Re- 
Jtajealigat publicans in rear, while Airley, by 
defence by @ Vigorous sortie, assailed them in 
the English front. The attack was at first suc- 
garrison. cessful, and some of the batteries 
which commanded the entrance of the harbour 
were taken and spiked; but the Republicans 
having returned in great force, the besieged 
were obliged to retire, and the troops who had 
landed were again embarked. Notwithstand- 
ing this, however, the most vigorous defence 
was made; the terrors of a bombardment were 
tried in vain to shake the resolution of the gar- 
rison; and after a siege of five months, the 
governor had the glory of surrendering the for- 
tress intrusted to his charge only in conse- 
quence of an express condition in the treaty of 
Amiens.* This successful resistance by a 
handful of men to the troops who had vanquish- 
ed the greatest military monarchies of Europe, 
excited a great sensation both in England and 
on the Continent, and served as a presage of 
that desperate struggle which awaited them, 
when, after trampling under foot the Southern 
hosts, they encountered the stubborn valour of 
Northern freedom. “It ‘was,’ says the impar- 
tial French historian, ‘‘an extraordinary spec- 
tacle in the midst of the triumphal songs, and 
in the bosom of a Continental peace, so long 
desired, so painfully acquired, to hold an island, 
of easy access and almost touching the Conti- 
nent, the scene of a long-continued and doubt- 
ful strife;+ and Europe beheld with amaze- 
ment,.in that island, a single fortress arrest the 
arms which the forces of the coalition had been 
unable to subdue.” 

By the treaty of Luneville, which the Emper- 
or Francis was obliged to subscribe, 


Feb. 9, 1801. Z 
Treaty of | “not only as Emperor of Austria, 
Luneville. but in the name of the German Em- 


pire,” Belgium and all the left bank of the Rhine 
were again formally ceded to France; Lombar- 
dy was erected into an independent state, and 
the Adige declared the boundary between it and 
the dominions of Austria; Venice, with all its 
territorial possessions as far as the Adige, was 
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guaranteed to Austria; the Duke of Modena ree 
ceived the Brisgau in exchange for his duchy, 
which was annexed to the Cisalpine Republic ; 
the Grand-duke of Tuscany, the emperor’s 
brother, gave up his dominions to the infant 
Duke of Parma, a branch of the Spanish family, 
on the promise of an indemnity in Germany ; 
France abandoned Kehl, Cassel, and Ehren- 
breitstein, on condition that these forts should re- 
main in the situation in which they were when 
given up; the princes dispossessed by the ces- 
sion of the left bank of the Rhine were promised 
an indemnity in the bosom of the Empire; the 
independence of the Batavian, Helvetic, Cisal- 
pine, and Ligurian republics was guaranteed, 
and their inhabitants declared “to have the 
power of choosing whatever form of government 
they preferred.”’* 

These conditions did not differ materially from 
those contained in the treaty of Campo Formio, 
or from those offered by Napoleon previous to 
the renewal of the war: a remarkable circum- 
stance, when it is recollected how vast an ad- 
dition the victories of Marengo, Hohenlinden, 
and the Mincio had since made to the preponder- 
ance of the French arms. 

The article which compelled the emperor to 
subscribe this treaty, as head of 3 
the Empire as well as Emperor of sane 
Austria, gave rise in the sequel, as Empire as well 
shall be shown, to the most pain- 9° Austria. 
ful internal divisions in Germany. By a fun- 
damental law of the Empire, the emperor could 
not bind the electors and states of which he was 
the head, without either their concurrence, or 
express powers to that effect previously confer- 
red. The want of such powers had rendered 
inextricable the separate interests referred to 
the congress at Rastadt; but Napoleon, whose 
impatient disposition could not brook such for- 
malities, cut the matter short at Luneville by 
throwing his sword into the scale, and insisting 
that the emperor should sign for the Empire as 
well as himself; leaving him to vindicate such 
a step as he best could to the princes and states 
of the imperial confederacy. ‘The emperor hesi- 
tated long before he subscribed such a condition, 
which left the seeds of interminable discord in 
the Germanic body; but the conqueror was in- 
exorable, and no means of evasion could be 
found. He vindicated himself to the electors 
in a dignified letter, dated 8th of February, 1801, 
the day before that when the treaty was signed, 
in which, after premising that his imperial au- 
thority was restrained by the Germanic consti- 
tutions on that point in a precise manner, and 
therefore that he had been compelled to sign, as ° 
head of the Empire, without any title so to do, 
he added, ‘But, on the other hand, the consid- 
eration of the melancholy situation in which, at 
that period, a large part of Germany was placed, 
the prospect of the still more calamitous fate 
with which the superiority of the French mena- 
ced the Empire if the peace was any longer de- , 
ferred ;t in fine, the general wish, which was 
loudly expressed, in favour of an instant accom- 
modation, were so many powerful motives which 
forbade me to refuse the concurrence of my min- 
ister to this demand of the French plenipoten- 
tiary.” The electors and princes of the Empire 
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telt the force of this touching appeal ; they com- 
miserated the situation of the first monarch in 
Christendom, compelled to throw himself on his 
subjects for forgiveness of a step which he could 
not avoid; and one of the first steps of the Diet 
of the Empire, assembled after the treaty of 
Luneville was signed, was to give it their solemn 
ratification, grounded on the extraordinary situ- 
ation in which the emperor was then placed. 
But the question of indemnities to the dispossess- 
ed princes was long and warmly agitated. It 
continued for above two years to distract the 
Germanic body ; the intervention both of France 
and Russia was required to prevent the sword 
being drawn in these internal disputes ; and by 
the magnitude of the changes which were ulti- 
mately made, and the habit of looking to foreign 
protection which was acquired, the foundation 
was laid of that league to support separate in- 
terests which afterward, under the name of the 
CoNnFEDERATION OF THE RuINE, SO well served 
the purposes of French ambition, and dissolved 
the venerable fabric of the German Empire.*t 
The winter campaign of 1800 demonstrates, in 
the most striking manner, the jus- 
tice of the observation by the Arch- 
duke Charles, that the valley of the 
Danube is the quarter where vital blows against 
the Austrian monarchy are to be struck, and the 
importance of frontier or central fortifications to 
arrest the march of a victorious invader. The 
disaster of Marengo was soon repaired, and did 
not prevent the Austrians again taking the field 
at the head of an army which almost balanced 
the Republican forces ; but the battle of Hohen- 


Reflections on 
this campaign. 


* Dum., vi., 29, 30. Hard., viii., 52. 

+ This glorious peace excited, as might well have been 
March 20, 1801. expected, the most enthusiastic jey in Paris. 
Extravagant joy It was announced in these terms to the inhabi- 
atthispeacein tants by Napoleon: ‘A glorious peace has 
Paris. terminated the Continental war. Your fron- 
tiers are extended to the limits assigned to them by nature ; 
nations long separated from you rejoin their brethren, and 
increase by a sixth your numbers, your territory, and your 
resources. This success you owe chiefly to the courage of 
your soldiers, to their patience in fatigue, their passion for 
jiberty and glory ; but you owe it not less to the happy res- 
toration of concord, and that union of feelings and interests, 
which has more than once saved Francefromruin. As long 
as you were divided, your enemies never lost the hope of 
subjugating you ; they hoped that you would be vanquished 
by yourselves, and that the power which had triumphed over 
all their efforts would crumble away in the convulsions of 
discord and anarchy. Their hope has been disappointed : 
may it never revive. Remain forever united by the recol- 
lection of your domestic misfortunes, by the sentiment of 
your present grandeur and force. Beware of lowering by 
‘base passions a name which so many exploits have consecra- 
ted to glory and immortality. 

“Let a generous emulation second our arts and our in- 
dustry ; let useful labours embellish that France which ex- 
ternal nations will never mention but with admiration and 
respect ; let the stranger who hastens to visit it, find among 
you the gentle and hospitable virtues which distinguished 
your ancestors. Let all professions raise themselves to the 
dignity of the French name ; let commerce, while it reforms 
its relations with other people, acquire the consistency 
which 4Sxas its enterprises, not on hazardous speculations, 
but constaxt relations. Thus our commerce will resume 
the rank which is due to it ; thus will be fortified the bonds 
which unite us to the most enlightened people of the Con- 
tinent ; thus will that nation, even, which has armed itself 
against France, be taught to abjure its excessive pretensions, 
and at length learn the great truth, that, for people as indi- 
yiduals, there can be no security for real prosperity but in 
the happiness of all.”* It is curious to observe how early, 
amid his Continental triumphs, the ambition of the First 
Consul was directed to commercial and maritime greatness, 
im the effort to attain which he was led to indulge in such 
implacable hostility to this country. 


* Dum., vi., 296. Pieces Just. 
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linden at once laid open the vitals of the monar- 
chy. The reason is to be found in the numerous 
fortresses which covered the imperial frontiers. 
in Lombardy, and the total want of any such bar- 
rier between Austria and Bavaria. After the 
passage of the Mincio, the army of Brune was ~ 
so severely weakened by the detachments left 
in the rear to blockade the fortresses on that — 
river, that he was unequal to any farther offen- — 
sive moyements, and if the war had continued, 
he would probably have been compelled to re- 
treat; but after the battle of Hohenlinden, the 
undiminished battalions of Moreau poured in re- 
sistless strength into the undefended hereditary 
states. ‘The Archduke Charles had long before 
foreseen this; by the fortifications of Ulm he 
enabled Kray for six weeks to arrest the victor 
in the middle of his career ; and so sensible was 
Napoleon of their importance, ees first meas- 
ure, when they fell into his hands, was to level 
them with the ground. 

The peace of Luneville was the first consid- 
erable pause in the Continental strife; and al- 
ready it had become manifest that the objects. 
of the war had been changed, and that hostil- 
ties were now to be carried on for the subjuga- 
tion of a different power from that which was 
at first contemplated. 

The extinction of the Revolutionary spirit, the 
stoppage of the insidious system of 
propagandism, by which the French anpttrnaal 
Democracy were shaking all the War was al 
thrones, and endangering all the in- ready gained 
stitutions and liberties of Europe, >Y the Allies. 
was the real object of the war. The restoration 
of the Bourbons was never considered of impor- 
tance farther than as affording a guarantee, and 
what at first appeared the best guarantee, against 
that tremendous danger. By the result of a 
struggle of nine years’ duration, this object had 
been gained, not indeed in the way which at first 
would have been deemed most likely to effect it, 
but in a manner which experience soon proved 
was far more efficacious. The restoration of a 
brave and honourable, but weak and unwarlike 
race of monarchs, would have been but a feeble 
barrier against the turbulent spirit of French 
Democracy ; but the elevation of an energetic 
and resolute conqueror to the throne, who guided 
the army by his authority, and dazzled the people 
by his victories, proved perfectly sufficient to 
coerce its excesses. Napoleon said truly, “that 
he was the best friend which the cause of order 
in Europe ever had, and that he did more for its 
sovereigns, by the spirit which he repressed in: 
France, than evil by the victories which he 
gained in Germany.” The conquests which he 
achieved affected only the external power or 
present liberty of nations; they did not change 
the internal frame of government, or prevent 
the future resurrection of freedom; and when 
his military despotism was subverted, the face 
of European society reappeared from under the 
mask of slavery without any material alteration ; 
but the innovations of the National Assembly 
totally subverted the fabric of a constitutional 
monarchy, and by destroying all the intermedi- 
ate classes between the throne and the peasan- 
try, left to the people of France no alternative 
for the remainder of their history but American: 
equality or Asiatic despotism. The cause of 
order and freedom, therefore, gained immensely. 
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by the accession of Napoleon to the throne. ) voured its subsistence, and reduced the inhabi- 


Great as were the dangers to the independence 
of the surrounding states from the military pow- 
er which he wielded, they were trifling in com- 
arison of the perils to the very existence of 
liberty which arose from the Democratic inno- 
vations of his predecessors. 
5 But though the cause of liberty was thus re- 
Hyideneates heved from its most pressing dangers, 
Napoleon’s the moment that the First Consul seiz- 
implacable ed the helm, the peril to the independ- 
hostility to ence of the surrounding states, and 
England. of England in particular, became ex- 
treme. His conduct soon showed, what his me- 
moirs have since confessed, that he had formed, 
from the very commencement, a resolution to 
make France the first of European powers, and 
turn all the energies of their combined forces 
against the existence of Great Britain. Already 
his measures were all directed to this end; he 
made it the fing condition of peace to all the 
vanquished nations, that they should exclude 
English ships from their harbours, and he had 
contrived, by flattering the vanity of the Emper- 
or of Russia, and skilfully fomenting the jeal- 
ousy of the neutral states, to combine a formi- 
dable maritime league against England in the 
north of Europe. ‘Thus, as time rolled on, the 
war totally altered its object, and the danger 
of subjugation changed sides. Commenced to 
stop the revolutionary propagandism of France, 
it terminated by being directed against the mar- 
itime preponderance of Great Britain ; and Eng- 
Jand, which set out with heading the confedera- 
cy, ended by finding herself compelled to com- 
bat for her existence against the power of com- 
bined. Europe. 

In the progress of the conflict, also, a change 
Increasing not less important in the mode of car- 
and syste- yying on the war had arisen; and the 
matic pil’ _ Revolutionary armies, compelled by 

age by the : . { 
Republican the penury of their domestic resour- 
armies. ces, had adopted a system of extorting 
supplies from the vanquished states, hitherto 
unknown in modern warfare. It isthe boast of 
the philosophic historian, that civilization had 
softened even the rude features of war in mod- 
ern Europe ; that industry securely reaped its 
harvest amid hostile squadrons, and the invaded 
territory felt the enemy’s presence rather by the 
quickened sale for its produce than the ruthless 
hand of the spoiler.* But, though this was true 
when Gibbon wrote, the French Revolution had 
introduced a very different system, and made 
war retrograde to the rapine and spoliation of 
barbarous times. The Revolutionary armies 
issued from the Republic as the Goths from the 
regions of the North, powerful in numbers, deés- 
titute of resources, starving from want, but de- 
termined to seek for plenty, at the sword’s point, 
from the countries through which they passed ; 
the principle on which they uniformly acted was 
to make war maintain war, and levy in its thea- 
tre, whether a hostile or neutral territory, the 
means of carrying on the contest. They formed 
no magazines; brought with them no money ; 
paid for nothing ; but by the terrors of military 
execution wrung from the wretched inhabitants 
the most ample supplies. ‘‘The army of Mo- 
reau,” says General Mathieu Dumas, “ransacked 
the country between the Rhine and the Inn, de- 


* Gibbon, 
Vou. Il.—s 


tants to despair, while it maintained the strict- 
est discipline. The devastation of war for cen- 
turies before, even that of the Thirty Years, 
was nothing in comparison. Since the period 
when regular armies had been formed, the losses 
oceasioned by. the marches and combats of ar 
mies were passing evils ; the conquest of a coun- 
try did not draw after it its ruin. Ifa few dis- 
tricts, or some towns carried by assault, were 
abandoned to the fury of the soldiers, the inex- 
orable pen of history loaded with reproaches the 
captains who permitted, or the sovereigns who 
did not punish such outrages. But Moreau’s 
army levied, in a few months, above twenty 
millions in requisitions; enormous contributions. 
were unceasingly exacted; the people were 
overwhelmed ; the governments of the oppress- 
ed states entirely exhausted. It was reserved, 
for our age to witness, in the midst of the rapid 
progress of civilization, and after so many elo- 
quent declamations in favour of humanity, the 
scourge of war immeasurably extended ; the art 
of government become in the hands of the con- 
queror an instrument of extortion, and syste- 
matic robbery be styled, by the leaders of regen- 
eration, the right of conquest.’’* 

Even in this gloomy state of the political hor- 
izon, however, the streaks of light Symptoms 
were becoming visible which were of patriotic 


destined to expand into all the lustre 24 general 
of day. The invasion of the French spritith 


troops, their continued residence in up. : 
other states, had already gone far to dispel those 
illusions in their favour, to which, even more 
than the terror of their arms, their astonishing 
successes had been owing. Their standards 
were no longer hailed with enthusiasm by the 
people who had experienced their presence; the 
declaration of war to the palace and peace to 
the cottage had ‘ceased to deceive mankind. 
The consequences of their conquests had been 
felt ; requisitions and taxes—merciless requisi- 
tions, grievous taxes—had been found to follow 
rapidly in the footsteps of these alluring expres- 
sions ; penury, want, and starvation were seen 
to stalk in the rear of the tricolour flag. Already 
the symptoms of PoPULAR RESISTANCE Were to 
be seen; the peasantry even of the unwarlike 
Italian peninsula had repeatedly and spontane- 
ously flown to arms; the patriotic efforts of 
Austria had recalled the glorious days of Maria, 
Theresa, and the heroic sacrifices of the forest 
cantons had emulated the virtues, if not the 
triumphs, of Sempachand Morgarten. Unmark- 
ed as it was amid the blaze of military glory, 
the sacred flame was beginning to spread which 
was destined to set free mankind; banished 
from the court and the castle, the stern resolu- 
tion to resist was gathering strength among the 
cottages of the poor. It is in such reflections 
that the philosophic mind best derives consola- 
tion for the many evils arising from the ambi- 
tion of the rulers and the wickedness of the ag- 
itators of mankind ; and by observing how uni- 
formly, when oppression becomes intolerable, 
an under current begins to flow, destined ulti- 
mately to correct it, that the surest foundation 
is laid for confidence in the final arrangements. 
of Supreme Wisdom, amid the misfortunes or 
the vices of the world. 


* Dum., v., 72, 73, 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


FROM THR PEACE OF LUNEVILLE TO THE DISSOLUTION OF THE NORTHERN MARITIME CONFEDERACY. 


. 


NOVEMBER, 1799—may, 1801. 


ARGUMENT. 


Origin of the Difference between the Laws of War at Sea 
and Land.—Early Usages of War on both Elements.— 
Gradual Change at Land.—Original Customs still kept 
up at Sea.—Common Maritime Law of Europe as to Neu- 
tral Vessels.—Principles of that Law.—It was universal 
in Europe prior to 1780; but these Rights were some- 
times abated by special Treaty.—Origin of Resistance to 
them.—Armed Neutrality.—Subsequently abandoned by 
the Northern Powers in their own Case,—Treaties with 
Russia, Sweden, and America since 1780, recognising this 
Right to England; but Neutrals suffered severely in the 
Close of the War.—Excessive Violence of the Directory 

inst America.—Napoleon terminates the Differences 

France with that Power.—Maritime Treaty between 
France and America.—Revival of the Principles of the 
Armed Neutrality.—Lord Whitworth is sent to Copen- 
hagen, and enters into an Accommodation. — Growing 
Doritation of the Emperor Paul at the Allies.—Politic 
Conduct of Napoleon.—Difference about Malta.—Violent 
Proceedings of Paul against England.—He is joined by 
‘Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia.—His warm Advances to 
Napoleon.—General Maritime Confederacy signed on the 
16th of December.—Its threatening Consequences to Eng- 
land.—Measures of Retaliation by Mr. Pitt.—Diplomatic 
Debate with the Neutral Powers.—Hanover is invaded 
by Prussia.—Meeting of Parliament.—Perilous Situation 
of England.—Debates on the Neutral Question.—Mr. Pitt 
zesigns in Consequence of the Catholic Claims; but this 
was only the ostensible Ground.—Vigorous Measures of 
his Successors for the Prosecution of the War.—Prosper- 
ous State of Great Britain at this Period.—Its Income, 
Expenditure, Exports, and Imports.—Naval Forces of the 
Confederacy.—Energetic Measures of the British Gov- 
ernment.—Nelson appointed Second in Command of the 
Fleet destined for the Baltic—British Fleet sails from 
the Downs, and approaches the Sound.— Splendid Ap- 
pearance of that Strait.—Undaunted Spirit of the Danes. 
Passage of the English Fleet.— Preparations of the 
Danes.—Nelson’s Plan of Attack.—Great Difficulty Ex- 
perienced by the Pilots in conducting the Fleet to the 
Enemy.—Battle of Copenhagen.—Heroic Deeds on both 
Sides.—Nelson’s Proposal for an Armistice.—Melancholy 
Appearance of the Danes after the Battle.—Armistice 
agreed on for fourteen Weeks. — Hanover overrun by 
Prussia.—Designs of Paul and Napoleon against British 
India.—Death of the Emperor Paul.—Causes of that Ca- 
tastrophe.—General Irritation at the Czar.—Symptoms 
of Insanity in his Conduct.—Conspiracy among the No- 
bles for his Dethronement.—Particulars of his Assassina- 
tion.—Accession of Alexander.—Immediate Approach to 
an Accommodation with England.—His Character, and 

« -early pacific and popular Measures. — Nelson sails for 
Cronstadt.—His conciliatory Steps there. — Peace with 
Russia, and Abandonment of the Principles of the Armed 
Neutrality—Napoleon’s Indignation at it.—Dissolution 

’ of the Naval Confederacy.—Reflections on these Events. 


THERE arises, from the very nature of the el- 
Origin of the ements on which they are respect- 
difference of iVely exercised, an essential differ- 
the laws of ence between the laws of war at sea 
bebe Bess and at land. Territorial conquests 

anc are attended by immediate and im- 
portant advantages to the victorious power ; it 
gains possession of a fruitful country, of opu- 
lent cities, of spacious harbours, and costly for- 
tresses ; it steps at once into the authority of 
the ruling government over the subject state, 
and all its resources, in money, provisions, men, 
and implements of war, are at its command. 
But the victor at sea finds himself in a very dif- 
ferent situation. The most decisive seafights 
draw after them no acquisition of inhabitants, 


wealth, or resources; the ocean is unproduc- 
tive alike of taxes or tribute, and among the 
solitary recesses of the deep you will search in 
vain for the populous cities or fertile fields 
which reward the valour of terrestrial ambition. 
The more a power extends itself at land, the 
more formidable does it become, because it 
unites to its own the forces of the vanquished 
state; the more it extends itself at sea, the 
more is it weakened, because the surface which 
it must protect is augmented, without any pro- 
portional addition to the means by which its 
empire is to be maintained. : 
In the infancy of mankind the usages of war 
are the same on both elements. Alike at sea 
as on shore, the persons and property of the 
vanquished are at the disposal of the conquer- 
ors; and from the sack of cities and the sale 
of captives, the vast sums are obtained which 
constitute the object and the reward of such in- 
human hostility. The liberty for manly usages 
which the Greeks and Romans con- of war on both 
tended was not mere national in- elements. 
dependence or civil privileges, but liberation 
from domestic or predial servitude, from the 
degradation of Helots or the lash of patricians. 
Such is to this day the custom in all the unciv- 
ilized portions of the globe, in Asia, Africa, and 
among the savages of America, and such, till 
comparatively recent times, was the practice 
even among the Christian monarchies and chiv- 
alrous nobility of modern Europe. But with 
the growth of opulence and the extension of 
more humane ideas, these rigid usages have 
been universally softened among the European 
nations. As agriculture and commerce im- 
proved, it was found to be as impossible as it 
was inhuman to carry off all the property of the 
vanquished people, the growth, perhaps, of cen- 
turies of industry. The revenue and public 
possessions of the state fumished an ample 
fund to reward the conquering power, while 
the regular pay and fixed maintenance at the 
public expense of the soldiers took away the 
pretext for private pillage as a measure of ne- 
cessity. All nations, subject in their turn to 
the vicissitudes of fortune, found it for their in- 
terest to adopt this lenient system, which s: 
materially diminished the horrors of Gradual 
war; and hence the practice became change 
general, excepting in the storming of @ land. 
towns and other extreme cases, where the ve- 
hemence of passion bid defiance to the re- 
straints of discipline, to respect private proper- 
ty in the course of hostilities, and look for re- 
muneration only to the public revenue or prop- 
erty of the state. It is the disgrace of the 
leaders of the French Revolution, amid all 
their declamation in favour of humanity, to 
have departed from these beneficent usages, 
and, under the specious names of contribu- 
tions, and of making war support war, to have 
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restored at the opening of the nineteenth the 
rapacious oppression of the ninth century. 

Humanity would have just reason to rejoice 
Original usa- If it were practicable to establish a 
ges still kept similar system of restrained hostili- 
upatsea. ty at sea; if the principle of con- 
fining the right of capture to public property 
could be introduced on the one element as well 
as the other, and the private merchant were in 
safety to navigate the deep amid hostile fleets, 
in the same manner as the carrier on land se- 
curely traverses opposing armies. But it has 
never been found practicable to introduce such 
a limitation, nor has it ever been attempted, 
even by the most civilized nations, as a restraint 
upon their own hostilities, however loudly they 
may sometimes have demanded it as a bridle 
upon those of their enemies. And when the 
utter sterility of the ocean, except as forming a 
highway for the intercourse of mankind, is con- 
sidered, it does not appear probable that, until 
the human heart is essentially changed, such 
an alteration, how desirable soever by the 
weaker states, ever will be adopted. It may 
become general when ambition and national 
rivalry cease to sway the human heart, but not 
till then. Certain it is, that of all nations 
upon earth, revolutionary France had the least 
title to contend for such a change ; she having 
not only introduced new usages of unprecedent- 
ed rigour in modern times, at least in her war- 
fare at land, buit issued and acted upon edicts 
for her maritime hostility on principles worthy 
‘only of Turkish barbarity.* 

But it is not merely with the subjects of na- 
Common mari. tlons in a state of hostility that bel- 
time law of Eu- ligerents are brought in contact, 
rope as to neu- during modern warfare ; they find 
tral vessels. — themselves continually in collision 
also with NEUTRAL vessELs trading with their 
enemies, and endeavouring, from the prospect 
of high profits, to furnish them with those arti- 
eles which they are prevented from receiving 
directly from the trade of their own subjects. 
Here new and important interests arise, and 
some limitation of the rigour of maritime usage 
evidently becomes indispensable. If the supe- 
rior power at sea can at pleasure declare any 
enemy’s territory in a state of blockade, and 
make prize of all neutral vessels navigating to 
any of its harbours, it will not only speedily 
find itself involved in hostilities with all mari- 
time states, but engaged in a species of warfare 
from which itself, at some future period, may 
derive essential injury. On the other hand, it 
is equally impossible to maintain that the ves- 
sels of other states are to be entirely exempted 
from restraint in such cases, or that a belliger- 
ent power, whose warlike operations are de- 
pendant, perhaps, upon intercepting the supplies 
in progress towards its antagonist, is patiently 
to see all its enterprises defeated merely be- 
cause they are conveyed under the cover of a 


* The decree of the Directory, the 18th of January, 1798, 
declares, that all vessels found on the high seas with any 
English goods whatever on board, to whomever belonging, 
shall be good prize; that neutral sailors found on board 
English vessels shall be put to death ; and that the harbours 
of France shall be shut against all vessels which had 
touched at an English harbour; and it requires certificates 
of origin, under the hands of French consuls, exactly as the 
Berlin and Milan decrees afterward did.—RoBinson’s Ad- 
aniralty Reports, i , 341. 
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neutral flag instead of its enemy’s’ bottoms. 
Such a pretension would render maritime suc- 
cess of no avail, and wars interminable, by en- 
abling the weaker power, under fictitious cover, 
securely to repair all its losses. These consider- 
ations are so obvious, and are brought so fre- 
quently into collision in maritime warfare, that 
they early introduced a system of international 


law, which for centuries has been recognised in ; 
all the states of Europe, and is summed up in | 


the following propositions by the greatest mas- 
ters of that important branch of jurisprudence 
that ever appeared in this or any other coun- 
try. 
1. That it is not lawful for neutral nations to 
carry on, in time of war, for the ad- 
vantage or on the behalf of one of 
the belligerent powers, those branch- 
es of their commerce from which they are ex- 
cluded in time of peace. 

2. That every belligerent power may capture 
the property of its enemies wherever it shall 
meet with it in the high seas, and may for that 
purpose detain and bring into port neutral ves- 
sels laden wholly or in part with any such prop- 
erty. 

3. That under the description of contraband 
of war, which neutrals are prohibited from car- 
rying to the belligerent powers, the law of na- 
tions, if not restrained by special treaty, includes 
all naval as well as military stores, and gener- 
ally all articles serving principally to afford to 
one belligerent power the instrument and means 
of annoyance to be used against the other. 

4. That it is lawful for naval powers, when 


Principles ' 
of that law. 


engaged in war, to blockade the ports of their ; 


enemies by cruising squadrons bona fide allotted 
to that service, and duly competent to its exe- 
cution. That such blockade is valid and legit- 
imate, although there be no design to attack or 
reduce by force the port, fort, or arsenal to which 
it is applied ; and that the fact of the blockade, 
with due notice given thereof to neutral pow- 
ers, shall affect not only vessels actually inter- 
cepted in the attempt to enter the blockaded 
port, but those also which shall be elsewhere 
met with, and shall be found to have been des- 
tined to such port, under the circumstances of 
the fact and notice of the blockade. 

5. That the right of visiting and searching 
neutral vessels is a necessary consequence of 
these principles; and that, by the law of na- 
tions (when unrestrained by particular treaty), 
this right is not in any manner affected by the 
presence of a neutral ship of war, having under 
its convoy merchant ships, either of its own 
nation or of any other country.* 

In these propositions are contained the gen- 
eral principles of the maritime code of the whole 
European nations, as it has been exercised by 
all states towards each other, and laid down by 
all authorities on the subject from the dawn of 
civilization. The special application of these 
principles to the question immediately at issue 
between the contending powers in 1801 is con- 


st 


tained in the following propositions, laid down . 


as incontestable law by that great master of | 


maritime and international law, Sir William 


Scott : . af : 
1. “That the right of visiting and searching 


SS ee 
* Lord Grenville’s speech, 13th Nov., 1801, on the con 
vention with Russia. Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 211, 212. 
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will merchant ships upon the high seas, 
pie whatever be the ships, whatever be 
sition of the the cargoes, whatever be the des- 
maritime law. tinations, is an incontestable right 
of the lawfully commissioned cruisers of a bel- 
ligerent nation.* ; 

2. “That the authority of the sovereign of 
the neutral country being interposed in any 
matter of mere force cannot legally vary the 
rights of a legally commissioned belligerent 
cruiser, or deprive him of his rights to search at 
common law.t 

3. ‘ That the penalty for the violent contra- 
vention of this right is the confiscation of the 
property so withheld from visitation and search.t 

4. “That nothing farther is necessary to 
constitute blockade than that there should be 
a force stationed to prevent communication, 
and a due notice or prohibition given to the 
party.4 

5. “ That articles tending probably to aid the 
hostilities of one of the belligerents, as arms, 
ammunition, stores, and, in some cases, pro- 
visions, are contraband of war, and, as such, 
liable to seizure by the vessels of the other par- 
ty, with the vessel in which they are con- 
veyed.” || J 


* “This right of search,” says Sir William Scott, ‘is 
clear in practice, which is uniform and universal upon the 
subject. The many European treaties which refer to this 
right refer to it as pre-existing, and merely regulate the 
exercise of it. Hll writers upon the law of nations unani- 
mously acknowledge it, without the exception even of Hub- 
ner himself, the great champion of neutral privileges. In 
short, no man, in the least conversant in subjects of this 
kind, has ever, that I know of, breathed a doubt upon it.”— 
Rosinson’s Admiralty Reports, i., 60.—The Maria. 

+ Two sovereigns may agree, as in some instances they 
have agreed by special covenant, that the presence of one 
of their armed ships along with their merchant ships is to 
pe held as a sufficient guarantee that nothing is to be found 
im that convoy of merchant ships inconsistent with amity or 
neutrality ; but no sovereign can, by the common law of 
nations, legally compel the acceptance of such a security 
by mere force, or compel the belligerent to forego the only 
security known in the law of nations upon this subject, in- 
dependent of special covenant, the right of personal visita- 
hon. 

} Sir William Scott inthe Maria. Robinson’s Admiralty 
Reports, i., 359, 363. § Ibid., i., 86. 

l| The Jouge Margaretta, ibid., i., 190, 191. 

4 The judgments of Sir William Scott are here referred 
to with perfect confidence, as explaining, not merely the 
English understanding of the maritime law, but that which 
for centuries has been recognised and admitted by all the 
European states. ‘In forming my judgments,” says that 
great authority, ‘I trust it has not for one moment escaped 
my anxious recollection, that the duty of my station calls me 
to consider myself not as stationed here to deliver occasional 
and shifting opinions to serve present purposes of particular 
national interest, but to administer with indifference that 
justice which the law of nations holds out, without distinc- 
tion, to independent states—some happening to be neutral 
and some belligerent. The seat of judicial authority is in- 
deed locally here in the belligerent country, according to 
the known law and practice of nations, but the law it- 
self has no locality. It is the duty of the person who sits 
here to determine the question exactly as he would deter- 
mine it if sitting at Stockholm; to assert no pretension on 
the part of Great Britain which he would not allow to Swe- 
den in the same circumstances, and to impose no duties ou 
Sweden as a neutral country which he would not admit to 
belong to Great Britain in the same character.”* And of 
the impartiality with which this great duty at this period 
was exercised by this distinguished judge, we have the best 
evidence in the testimony of another eminent statesman, the 
warm advocate of neutral rights, and certainly no conceder 
of undeserved praise to his political opponents. ‘“ Nothing,” 
says Lord-chancellor Brougham, “‘ can be more instructive 
than the decisions of our prize courts on this point (the right 
of search), and nothing can give us more gratifying views 
of the purity with which those tribunals administer the law 
of nations, and their impartiality in trying the delicate 
eS Ve A mL 


* Robinson's Reports, i., 350. 
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These rights had never formed any peculiar 
or exclusive privilege, which the >. jaw uni 
English claimed alone of all other versal in Eu- 
nations. On the contrary, under rope prior to 
the equitable modifications intro- 
duced by the common maritime law, they had, 
from the dawn of European civilization, been 
universally acknowledged and maintained equal- 
ly by the courts and the lawyers of Italy, Spain,. 
Portugal, France, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, 
and England.* Authors there were, indeed, 
who contended in their studies for a different 
principle, and strenuously asserted that the flag 
should cover the merchandise ; but these inno- 
vations never received any sanction from the: 
maritime law or practice of Europe, or the 
practice, independent of express treaty, of bel- 
ligerent states ; and, accordingly, various trea- 
ties were entered into among different powers, 
restraining or limiting the right of search be- 
tween their respective subjects,t precisely be- 
cause they knew that, but for that special stip- 
ulation, the common maritime law would admit 
it. Sostrongly was this felt by the English law- 
yers, who, in the House of Commons, espoused 
the cause of the neutral powers previous to the 
maritime confederacy in 1800, that they admit- 
ted the right of Great Britain to search neutral 
ships for the goods of an enemy, and that the 
northern confederacy contended for a principle: 
which militated against the established law of 
nations, as laid down with universal assent by 
that great master of the maritime law, Lord 
Mansfield; and maintained merely that it would 
be prudent to abate somewhat of former pre- 
tensions in the present disastrous crisis of pub- 
he affairs.t§ 


questions which come before them, between their own sov— 
ereign or their own countrymen, and the rulers or the peo- 
ple of other states. It is with pleasure, therefore, that we 
have to consider how anxiously and rigorously at this pe- 
riod (1799-1800) the principles for which we are contending 
have been enforced in the High Court of Admiralty under 
the presidency of Sir William Scott.”—Edin. Review, vol. 
xix., 298, 299. 

* Sir William Scott. Robinson, i., 360. Lord Eldon.. 
Parl. Hist., xxxv., 886._ 

t+ Per Sir W. Grant. Parl. Hist., xxxv., 922, 

t See Sir W. Grant. Parl. Hist., xxxv., 922; and Dr. 
Lawrence, 919, 920. 

§ The hardihood with which it is constantly asserted by 
the foreign diplomatists and historians, that the principles of 
maritime law for which England contends are a usurpation 
on her part, founded on mere power, and unsanctioned ei- 
ther by the usage of other states or the principles of mari- 
time jurisprudence, renders it important to lay before the- 
reader a few of the authorities of foreign legal writers on 
the subject. 

Eineccius says, “‘ Idem statuendum arbitramus, si res hos- 
tiles, in navibus amicorum reperiantur. Jas capi possi ne- 
mo dubitat, quia hostijin res hostiles omnia liciunt, eatenus- 
ut eas ubicunque repertas sibi possit vindicari.”—De Navi- 
bus ob. vict., c. ii., sec. 9. 

“T believe it cannot be doubted,” says President Jeffer- 
son, “ that, by the general law of nations, the goods of a 
friend found in the vessels of an enemy are free ; and the 
goods of an enemy found in the vessels of a friend are good 
prize.”—JEFFERSON’s Letter to GENET, 24th of July, 1797. 

“The ordinances of the old French marine, under the 
monarchy, direct that not only shall the enemy’s property, 
found on board a neutral vessel, be confiscated, but the neu- 
tral ship itself be declared lawful prize.” ‘The practice of 
England has always been to release all neutral property 
found on board an enemy’s ship ; but France always consid- 
oe ae lawful prize.—Ordonnance de Marine, Art.7, Va- 

in. 284. » 

“Les choses qui sont @’un usage particulier pour la guer-- 
re, et dont on empéche le transport chez un ennemi, s’ap-- 
pellent marchandises de contrebande. Telles sont les ar- 
mes, les munitions de guerre, les bois, et tout ce qui sert %& 
la construction et 4 Yarmement des vaisseaux de guerre,”— 
VATTELL, c. Vii., sect. 112. 


i801.] 


From motives of policy, indeed, England had 
repeatedly waived or abated this right of search 
in favour of particular states by special agree- 
Thec-Ad. 1674 ment. This was done towards 

oer" Folland in 1674, to detach that 
power from France, and in the belief that the 
United States would never be neu- 


ae tral when England was at war ; and 
sometimes tO France, by the commercial trea- 
abated by ty of 1787, under the influence of the 
eee trea- same idea, that she would never be 


neutral when Great Britain was in a 
state of hostility. But, in the absence of such 
express stipulation, these rights were invariably 
exercised both by England towards other na- 
tions, and other nations towards England ; par- 
ticularly by Lord Chatham during the whole 
‘course of the seven years, and the ministers of 
Anne during the long war of the succession, 
without any complaint whatever from the neu- 
tral states.* And of the disposition of Eng- 
iand to submit in her turn to the maritime law 
which she requires from others, no better in- 
stance can be desired than occurred during the 
Duke of Wellington’s administration, when the 
English government declined to interfere in the 
capture of a British merchantman trying to 
elude the blockade of Terceira, though a few 
English frigates would have sent the whole 
Portuguese navy to the bottom. 

The obvious disadvantage, however, to which 
¢ Such a maritime code must occasion- 
ally expose neutral states, by some- 
times depriving them of a trade at the 
very time when it is likely to be most 


In their letter to Mr. Pinckney, January 16, 1797, the 
American government expressly declare that, “ by the law 
of nations, timber and other naval stores are contraband of 
war.”—See Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 213, note. 

‘‘ On ne peut empécher le transport des éffets de contre- 
hande. Si V’on ne visite pas les vaisseaux neutres que Von 
rencontre en mer, on est donc en droit de les visiter.”—VaT- 
TELL, ¢. iii., s. 114. 

“Tout vaisseau qui refusera d’amener ses voiles apres la 
sommation qui lui en aura été faite par nos vaisseaux ou 
ceux de nos sujets, armés en guerre, pourra y étre constraint 
par artillerie ou autrement, et en cas de resistance et de 
combat, il sera de bonne prise.”—Ordonnagce de la Marine 
de France.—Tit. Procés, art.12. The Spanish ordinance 
of 1718 has an article to the same effect. 

‘“« Other nations,” says Heeren, ‘‘ advanced similar claims 
in maritime affairs to the English ; but, as they had not the 
same nayal power to support them, this was of little conse- 
quence.”—Europeen Staats System, ii., 41. 

The claims of neutrals for the security of their commerce 
are stated by Bynkershoch, as limited to this, that they may 
continue to trade in war as they did in peace. But this 
claim, he adds, is limited by the rights of a belligerent. 
“‘ Queritur quid facere aut non facere possunt inter duos 
hostes ; umnia forte inquies que potuerunt ausi pax esset 
inter eos, quos inter nunc est bellum.” — BYNKERSHOCH, 
Quest. Juris., Pub. i., 9. 

These principles were fully recognised in various treaties 
between England and other maritime states. In article 12 
of the treaty of 1661, between Sweden and England, it was 
provided, ‘ But lest such freedom of navigation and passage 
of the one confederate should be of detriment to the other 
while engaged in war, by sea or land, with other nations, 
and lest the goods or merchandises of the enemy should be 
concealed under the name of a friend and ally, for the avoid- 
ing all suspicion and fraud of such sort, it is agreed that 
all ships, carriages, wares, and men, belonging to either of 
the confederates, shall be furnished in their voyages with 
certificates, specifying the names of the ships, carriages, 
goods, and masters of the vessels, together with such other 
descriptions as are expressed in the following form, &c., and 
A the goods of an enemy are found in such ship of the con- 

ederate, that part only which belongs to the enemy shall be 
made prize, and what belongs to the confederate shall be 
immediately restored.” There is a similar clause in article 
20 of the treaty between England and Denmark in 1760.— 
See Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 226. 
* Per Sir W. Grant. Parl. Hist., xxxv., 922. 
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lucrative ; and the natural jealousy at the ex. 
ercise of so invidious a right as that of search 
especially when put in force by the stronger 
against the weaker power, had long led to com- 
plaints against belligerent states. In 1740, the 
King of Prussia disputed the right of England 
to search neutral vessels, though without fol- 
lowing up his protest with actual resistance ; 
and in 1762, the Dutch contended that it could 
not be admitted by their vessels when sailing 
under convoy. But nothing serious was done 
to support these novel pretensions till the year 
1780, when the Northern powers, seeing Eng- 
land hard pressed by the fleets of France and 
Spain at the close of the American war, deem- 
ed the opportunity favourable to establish, by 
force of arms, a new code of maritime laws ; 
and, accordingly, entered into the famous con-— 
federacy, known by the name of the 
Armep Nevurrauiry, which was the 
first open declaration of war by neu- 
tral powers against Great Britain and the old 
system of maritime rights. By this treaty, Rus- 
sia, Sweden, and Denmark proclaimed the prin- 
ciples, that free ships make free goods ; that the 
flag covers the merchandise; and that a block- 
aded port is to be understood only when such 
a force is stationed at its entrance as renders it 
dangerous to enter.*t 

So undisguised an attack upon the ancient 
code. of European law, which England had so 
decided an interest to maintain, because its 
abandonment placed the defeated in as advan- 
tageous circumstances as the victorious power, 
in fact amounted to a declaration of war against 
Great Britain; but her cabinet were compelled 
to dissemble their resentment at that time, in 
consequence of the disastrous state of public 
affairs at the close of the American contest. 
They contented themselves, therefore, with pro- 
testing against these novel doctrines at the 
Northern capitals, and had influence enough at 
the court of the Hague, soon after,¢ to procure 
their abandonment by the United States. The 
Baltic powers, however, during Suis 
the continuance of the American abandenek he 
war, adhered to the principles of the Norther 
the armed neutrality, although no powers in 
allusion was made to it in the ‘erowncase. 
peace which followed ; but they soon found that 
it introduced principles so much at variance 
with the practice of European: warfare, that 
they were immediately obliged, when they, in 
their turn, became belligerents, to revert to the 
old system. In particular, when Sweden went 
to war with Russia in 1787, she totally aban- 


Armed 
neutrality. 


* Ann. Reg., 1780, 205, 348. t 

+ The words of the proclamation are, 1. That all neutral 
ships may freely navigate from port to port, and on the 
coasts of nations at war. 2. That the effects belonging to 
the subjects of the said warring powers shall be free in all 
neutral vessels, except contraband merchandise. 3, That 
the articles are to be deemed contraband which are men 
tioned in the 10th and 11th articles of her treaty of com- 
merce with Great Britain. 4. That to determine what is 
meant by a blockaded port, this only is to be understood of 


‘one which is so well kept in by the ships of the power 


which attacks it, and which keep their places, that it ig 
dangerous to enter into it—See Declaration of Russia, 23d 
of April, 1780. Ann. Reg., xxxv., 348, State Papers. It in 
worthy of observation, as Sir William Scott observes, that 
even in this manifesto no denial of the right of search is ta 
be found, at least to the effect of determining whether or not 
the neutral has contraband articles on board.—_See RoBIN 

son’s Reports, i , 360.—The Maria, 

+ Ann. Reg., 1780, 206, 207, 
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doned the principles of the armed neutrality, 
and acted invariably upon the old maritime 
code. Russia, in the same year, reverted to 
the old principles, in her war with the Turks, 
and in 1793 entered into a maritime treaty with 
Great Britain, in which she expressly gave up 
the principles of the year 1780, and engaged to 
use her efforts to prevent neutral powers from 
protecting the commerce of France on the high 
seas or in the harbours of that country. Both 
- Denmark and Sweden were bound, by the trea- 
ties of 1661 and 1670, with England, to admit 
the right of search, and to give up the preten- 


Treaties with Sion to carry enemy’s property; 


and by a convention entered into 
between these two powers in 1794, 
which was communicated by them 
right toEng- to the British government, they 
land. bound themselves “to claim no ad- 
vantage which is not clearly and unexception- 
ably founded on their respective treaties with 
the powers at war, and not to claim, in cases 
not specified in their treaties, any advantage, 
which is not founded on the universal law of 
nations, hitherto acknowledged and respected 
by all the powers and all the sovereigns of Eu- 
rope, and from which they can as little suppose 
that any of them will depart, as they are incapa- 
ble of departing from it themselves.”’* Farther, 
both Russiat and Denmark had issued edicts at 
the commencement of the war, in which they 
prohibited their subjects from taking on board 
contraband articles; while America, in the 


* Convention 27th of March, 1794. Ann. Reg., 1794, 238. 
+ In 1793, the Empress of Russia herself proposed and 
concluded a treaty with Great Britain, in which she ex- 
pressly engaged to unite with his Britannic majesty “all 
her efforts to prevent other powers not implicated in the 
war from giving any protection whatever, directly or indi- 
“rectly, in consequence of their neutrality, to the commerce 
and property of the French on the sea or in the ports of 
France ;” and, in execution of this treaty, she sent a fleet 
into the Baltic and North Seas, with express orders ‘‘ to 
seize and capture all the ships bearing the pretended French 
flag, or any other flags which they may dare to hoist ; and 
to stop also and to compel all neutral vessels bound to or 
freighted for France, according as they shall deem it most 
expedient either to sail back or enter some neutral harbour.” 
—WNote, 30th of July, 1793, by the Russian Ambassador to the 
High-chancellor of Sweden, Ann. Reg., 1793, p. 175, State 
Papers. A similar note was presented to the court of Den- 
mark at the same date, and both Denmark and Sweden, in 
their treaty with each other, on July 6th, 1794, Prussia in 
her treaty with America in 1797, Russia in her war with 
the Turks in 1787, and Sweden in her war with Russia in 
1789, promulgated and acted upon these principles, diamet- 
rically opposite to the doctrines of the armed neutrality.* 
With such ardour was this system acted upon by the Em- 
peror Paul, that he threatened the Danes with immediate 
hostilities in 1790 on account ‘‘of their supplying assist- 
ance and protection to the trade of France, under the neu- 
tral colours of the Danish flag ;” and he was only prevented 
from carrying these threats into immediate execution by the 
amicable interference of Great Britain : a seasonable inter- 
position, which Denmark repeatedly acknowledged with be- 
coming gratitude.—Ann. Reg., 1800, p. 91. In the follow- 
ing year the same system was actedon. In 1794 the em- 
press notified to the Swedish court that “the Empress of 
Russia has thought proper to fit out a fleet of twenty-five 
sail of the line, with frigates proportional, to cruise in the 
North Seas, for the purpose (in conjunction with the Eng- 
jish maritime forces) of preventing the sending of any pro- 
visions or ammunition to France ; the empress therefore re- 
quests the King of Sweden not to permit his ships of war to 
take any Swedish merchantmen laden with any such com- 
modities under their convoy. Her imperial majesty farther 
orders all merchant ships which her squadron may meet in 
those seas to be searched, to see if their cargoes consist of 
any such goods.” A similar declaration was made by the 
court of Russia to that of Denmark, both dated August 6th, 
1794.—Ann. Reg., 1794, p. 241, State Papers. 
+ We, Christian VII., king of Denmark, order that, 


* Parl, Hist., xxxvi., 203, 


Russia, Swe- 
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ognising this 
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with England, in which the right of search was 
expressly admitted.* Both by the common, 
maritime law and by the force of recent and 
subsisting treaties, therefore, the right of search,. 
claimed by Great Britain, was. founded on an, 
unquestionable basis. 

But this pac 


cific state of matters was totally 
altered by the result of the maritime |, 

war, and especially the decisive bat- ee 
tle of the Nile. These great events, 
by entirely sweeping the French flag 
from the ocean, left them dependant *y 
on other powers for the supplies necessary for 
their navy; and the Republican government 
saw the necessity of relaxing the rigour of their 
former proceedings against neutrals, in order, 
through their intervention, to acquire the means 
of restoring their marine. The intemperate 
conduct of the Directory, and the arbitrary doc- 
trines' which they enforced in regard to neu: 
trals, had all but involved the Republic in open. 
hostilities with America, Denmark, and Swe- 
den; and on the accession of the First Consul, 
he found an embargo laid on all the ships of 
these powers in the French harbours.t The 
arréts of the Directory of the 18th of January 
and the 29th of October, 1798, were, to the last 
degree, injurious to neutral commerce, for they 
deemed every vessel good prize which had on 
board any quantity, however small, of British 
merchandise ; and in virtue of that law, num- 
bers of American vessels were seized and con- 
demned in the French harbours. Adding in- 
sult to injury, the Directory, in the midst of 
these piratical proceedings, gravely 

proposed to the Americans that Eye Me: 
they should lend them 48,000,000 lence ofthe Di- 
francs; insinuating, at the same ‘fctory against 
time, that the loan should be accom- ~°"“™" 
companied with the sum of 1,200,000 francs 
(£48,000), to be divided between Barras and 
Talleyrand. These extravagances so irritated 
the Americans, that, by an act of the Legisla- 
ture, they declared the United States “liberated. 
from the stipulations in the treaty of 1778 with 
France, and authorized the president to arm ves- 
sels of war to defend their commerce against 
the French cruisers ;”. grounding these extreme 
measures upon the narrative that the French 
had confiscated the cargoes of great numbers of 
American vessels having enemy’s property on 
board, while it was expressly stipulated, by the 
treaty of 1778, that the flag should cover the 
cargo; had equipped privateers in the ports of 
the Union contrary to the rights of neutrality, 
and treated American seamen found on board 


close 0 
war. 


“should any vessel bound to a neutral harbour take in such 
goods or merchandise as, if they were consigned to any har- 
bour of the belligerent powers, would be contraband, and, 
as such, stipulated in the treaties between those powers and 
us, and mentioned in our orders and proclamations of the 
22d and 25th of February, 1793, besides the oath of the 
master and freighter of the ships, there shall be made a spe- 
cial declaration conformable to the invoice and bills of la- 
ding,” to show the destination ofthe said ship.— Ann, Reg. 
1794, p. 240, 241, State Papers. 2 
* = In the event of vessels being captured, or detained on 
Suspicion of having enemy’s property on board, such prop- 
erty alone is to be taken out, and the vessels are to be per- 
mitted to proceed to sea with the remainder of their cargo.” 
—Art. 17, Treaty between Great Britain and America, 19th 
of May, 1795. Article 18 specifies what articles are to be 
deemed contraband. — Ann. Reg., 1795, p. 296, 297, State. 
Papers, Tt Bignon’s Hist, de Frang., i., 260, 


verely in the © 
the | 
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enemy’s ships as pirates. This led, in its turn, 
to an embargo in the French harbour on all 
American vessels,* and nothing but the Atlan- 
tic which rolled between them, and the British 
eruisers which prevented them reaching each 
other, prevented these two Democratic states 
from engaging in fierce hostility with each 
other. " ‘ ; Se ‘ 
But this state of mutual hostility was soon 
terminated after the accession of the First. Con- 
sul to the helm. He at once perceived the ex- 


_ treme impolicy of irritating, by additional acts 
_ of spoliation, a power recently at war with: 


Great Britain, and still labouring under a strong 
feeling of hostility towards that state; the firm 
ally, in better times, of France, and one of the 
most important of the maritime league which 
Feb. 9, 1800 he already contemplated against the 
“© English naval power. He received, 
therefore, with distinguished honour, the Amer- 
ican envoys who were despatched from New- 
York in the end of.1799, to make a last effort 
to adjust the difference between the two coun- 
tries, and published a warm eulogium on the 
great Washington, when intelligence arrived in 
France, early in the spring following, of the 
death of that spotless patriot. At the same 
time, the embargo on American vessels was 
taken off in the French harbours, and every 
possible facility given to the com- 
ininates the lencement of negotiations between 
differences of the two powers. Prospective ar- 
France with yrangements were readily agreed on, 
Aasiarien. both parties having an equal inter- 
est to establish the new maritime code of the 
armed neutrality ; but it was not found so easy 
a matter to-adjust the injuries that were past, 
or reconcile the consular government to those 
indemnities which the Americans so loudly de- 
manded for the acts of piracy long exercised 
upon their commerce. At length it was agreed 
to leave these difficult points to ulterior arrange- 
ment in a separate convention, and conclude a 
treaty for the regulation of neutral rights in fu- 
ture times. By this treaty, ened “ Poke 
taine on the 30th of September, 
Piacoa 1800, the new code was fully es- 
ty with Amer- tablished. It was stipulated, Ist, 
oa That the flag should cover the 
merchandise. 2d, That contraband of war 
should be understood only of warlike stores, 
cannon, muskets, and other arms. 3d, That 
the right of search to ascertain the flag and ex- 
amine whether there were any contraband arti- 
cles on board should be carried into effect, out 
of cannon-shot of the visiting vessel, by a boat 
containing two or three men only ; that every 
neutral ship should have on board a certificate, 
setting forth to what country it belonged, and 
that that certificate should be held as good evi- 
dence of its contents; that if contraband arti- 
cles were found on board, they only should be 
confiscated, and not the ship or remainder of 
the cargo ; that no vessels under convoy should 
be subject to search, but the declaration of the 
commander of the convoy be received instead ; 
that those harbours only should be understood 
to be blockaded where a suflicient force was 
stationed at their mouth, to render it evidently 
dangerous to attempt to enter; and that ene- 


a6 Nap., i., 109; ii., 110, 111; iii., 112. Bign., 1., 275, 
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my’s property on board neutral vessels should 
be covered by their flag, in the same manner as 
neutral goods found on board enemy’s vessels, 
So far the French influence prevailed in this 
convention; but they failed in their attempt ta 


‘get the Americans openly to renounce the treaty 


concluded in 1794 with Great Britain, which 
could not have been done without at once em- 
broiling them with the British cabinet.* A 
similar convention had previously been entered. 
into on the same principles between the United 
States and the Prussian government.t 

Circumstances at this period were singularly 
favourable to the revival of the Revi 

BN a evival of the 
principles of the armed neutrality. principles of 
A recurrence of the same political the armedneu- 
relations had restored both the ‘ality. 
grievances and the ambition which, at the close 
of the American war, had led to that formida- 
ble confederacy. Neutral vessels, endeavouring 
to slide into the lucrative trade which the de- 
struction of the French marine opened up with 
that country, found themselves perpetually ex- 
posed to inquisition from the British cruisers ; 
and numerous condemnations had taken place 
in the English courts, which, though perfectly 
agreeable to the law of nations and existing 
treaties, were naturally felt as exceedingly 
hard by the sufferers under them, and renewed 
the ancient and inextinguishable jealousy of 
their respective governments at the British na- 
val power. In December, 1799, an altercation 
took place in the Straits of Gibraltar between 
some English frigates and a Danish ship, the 
Hausenan, in which the Dane refused to sub- 
mit to a search of the convoy under his com- 
mand; but the conduct of the captain in this 
instance was formally disavowed by his govern- 
ment, and the amicable relations of the two 
countries continued unchanged. But the next 
collusion of the same kind which took place 
occasioned more serious consequences. On the 


25th of July, 1800, the commander of the Dan- 


ish frigate Freya refused to allow his convoy 
to be searched, but agreeably to the recent stip- 
ulations in the treaties between France and 
America, offered to show his certificates to the 
British officer; intimating, at the same time, 
that if a. boat was sent to make a search it 
would be firedupon. The British captain, upon 
this, laid his vessel alongside the Dane, and re- 
sistance being still persisted in, gave her a 
broadside, and, after a short action, brought her 
into the Downs.t 

The English cabinet at this time had receiv- 
ed intelligence of the hostile negotiations which 
were going on in the Northern courts relative 
to neutral rights, and deeming it probable that 
this event would be made the signal for openly 
declaring their intentions, they wisely resolved 
to anticipate an attack. For this y 4.4 whit- 
purpose, Lord Whitworth was sent worthissentto 
on a special message to Copenha- Copenhagen. 
gen; and to give the greater weight A¥é- * 1800. 
to his representations, a squadron of nine sail 
of the line, four bombs, and five frigates, was 


* Treaty Articles 18,19, Ann. Reg., 1800, 288, 289 
Nap., ii., 122, 123. Bign., i., 277, 278. Dum., vi., 96. 

+ On July 11,1799. See State Papers, Ann. Reg., 1800, 
294, 295. Articles 13, 14, 15. a ; t 
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despatched to the Sound, under the command 
of Admiral Dickson. They found four Danish 
line-of-battle ships moored across the strait, 
from Cronenberg Castle to the Swedish shore ; 
but the English fleet passed without any hostil- 
ities being Committed on either side, and cast 
anchor off the harbour of Copenhagen. The 
Danes were busily employed in strengthening 
their fortifications ; batteries were erected on 
advantageous situations near the coast, and 
three floating bulwarks moored across the 
mouth of the harbour; but their preparations 
were not yet complete, and the strength of the 
British squadron precluded the hope of success- 
And enters: ful resistance. An accommodation 
into an ac- Was therefore entered into, the prin- 
commoda- cipal conditions of which were, “that 
thous the frigate and convoy carried into 
the Downs should be repaired at the expense of 
the British government ; the question as to the 
right of search was to be adjourned for farther 

consideration to London. Until this 
Aug. 2% point was settled, the Danish ships 
wore to sail with convoy only in the Meditetra- 
x wn, for the purpose of protection from the 
Eurbary cruisers, and in the mean time their 
other vessels were to be liable to be searched 
as heretofore.”’* 

Situated as Great Britain was, this treaty 
was a real triumph to her arms, and reflected 
no small credit on the vigour and ability of the 
government by which this delicate matter had 
been brought to so favourable a conclusion. It 
might have been adjusted without any farther 
effusion of blood, had it not been for a train of 
circumstances which, about the same time, 
alienated the vehement and capricious Emperor 
of Russia from the British alliance. The Nor- 
thern autocrat had been exceedingly irritated 
at the ill success of the combined operations 
both in Switzerland and Holland; the first of 
‘which he ascribed to the ill conduct.of the Ger- 
man, the latter of the British auxiliaries. This 

_.-- feeling was increased by the im- 
Se aes politic refusal of the British gov- 
Emperor Paul ernment to include Russian prison- 
at the allies. ers with English in the exchange 
with French: a proposal which, considering 
that they had fought side by side in the Dutch 
campaign, in which English interests were 
mainly involved, it was perhaps imprudent to 
have declined, although the dubious, conduct of 
Paul, in having withdrawn his troops from the 
German alliance, and broken with Austria, gave 
him no title to demand such an act of generos- 
ity. Napoleon, as already obsery- 
ed, instantly and adroitly availed 
himself of this circumstance to ap- 
pease the Czar. He professed the utmost in- 
dignation that the gallant Russians should re- 
‘main in captivity from the refusal of the British 
government to agree to their liberation for 
French prisoners ; set them at liberty without 
exchange, and not only sent them back to their 
Own country, but restored to them the arms and 
standards which they had lost, and clothed 
them anew from head to foot in the uniform of 
their respective regiments. These courteous 
proceedings produced the greatest impression 
on the Czar, the more so as they were contrast- 
pune ee ian immer 2 yi So 
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ed with the imprudent refusal of the English 
government to include them in their exchange: 
they led to an interchange of good offices be- 
tween the two courts, which was soon ripened 
into an alliance of the strictest kind, in conse- 
quence of the impetuous character of the em- 
peror, and the unbounded admiration which he 
had conceived for the First Consul.* 

Another circumstance at the same time oc- 
curred, which contributed not a little Die 
to widen the breach between the cab- ayour Malta 
inets of St. Petersburg and London. 
Disengaged from his war with France, and ar- 
dently desirous of warlike renown, the emperor 
had revived the idea of the armed neutrality of 
1780, and made proposals, in May and June, 
1800, to the cabinets of Stockholm and Copen- 
hagen to that effect, which had produced the 
sudden change in the Danish instructions to 
their armed vessels to resist the search of the 
British cruisers. The island of Malta, it was 
foreseen, would soon surrender to the British 
squadron, and it was easy to anticipate that the 
English cabinet would not readily part with that 
important fortress; while the Emperor con- 
ceived that, as grand-master of the order of St. 
John of Jerusalem, to which it had formerly be- 
longed, he was bound to stipulate its restoration 
to that celebrated order. t 

Matters were in this uncertain state at the 
court of St. Petersburg, when the ar- August 28, 
rival of the British squadron in the 1800. Vio- 
Sound brought them toa crisis. The lent ee ata 
Czar, with that vehemence which 2eainst Eng- 
formed the leading feature of his land. 
character, instantly ordered an em- Nov. 5, 1800 
bargo on all the British ships in the Russian 
harbours; and, in consequence, nearly three 
hundred vessels, most of them with valuable 
cargoes on board, were forcibly detained till the 
frost had set in and the Baltic had become im- 


‘passable. Nor was this all. The crews were, 


with Asiatic barbarity, in defiance of all the 
usages of civilized states, marched off into pris- 
ons in the interior, many of them above a thou- 
sand miles from the coast, while the whole 
English property on shore was put under se- 
questration. Several British vessels at Narva 
weighed anchor and escaped the embargo; this 
so enraged the autocrat, that he ordered the re- 
maining ships in the harbour to be burned; and 
in the official gazette, published a declaration 
that the embargo should not be taken 
off till Malta was given up to Russia. Nov 2! 
This demand was rested on the allegation that 
the restitution of that island to the Order of 
Jerusalem was agreed upon in the 

convention, December, 1798, be- Goes Oy ie 
tween Great Britain and Russia, land on Sept 
whereas that treaty contained no ) 1800. 
such stipulation. These proceedings on the 
part of the Emperor Paul were in a peculiar 
manner arbitrary and oppressive, not merely as 
contrary to the general practice of civilized 
states, which never authorizes such severity 
against the crews of merchant ships or goods: 
on shore, but as directly in the face of an ex- 
press article in the existing treaty, 1793, be- 
tween Great Britain and Russia, in which it 
was stipulated that, “‘in the event of a rupture 


* Bign., i., 287, 289. Jom., xiv., 234, Nap.,ii., 128, 
+ Bign.) i., 2677290. Hard. vi, 46.7” 
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-between the two powers, there should be no 
embargo laid on vessels in the harbours of ei- 
ther, but the merchants on both sides have a year 
to convey away or dispose of their effects.* . 
Nothing more than the support of Russia 
q Was necessary to make the Northern 
by Sweden, powers, who derived such benefits 
Denmark, _ from the lucrative neutral trade which 
and Prussia. had recently fallen into their hands, 
combine for the purpose of enforcing a ‘new 
maritime code, which might extend its advan- 
tages to the whole commerce of the belligerent 
states. -The King of Sweden, young and high- 


‘He is joine 


spirited, entered, from the very first, warmly 


and readily into the views of the emperor ; but 
Denmark, which, during the long continuance 
ef the war, had obtained a large share of the 
carrying trade, and whose capital lay exposed 
to the first strokes of the English navy, was 
more reserved in her movements. The arro- 
gance with which an immediate accession ‘to 
their views was urged upon the court of Copen- 
hagen by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and 
Stockholm for some time defeated ifs own ob- 
ject, and Denmark even hesitated whether she 
should not throw herself into the arms of Eng- 
land, to. resist the dictation of her imperious 
meighbours, and -preserve the lucrative trade 
from which her subjects were deriving such im- 
mense advantages. But the Russians soon 
found means to-assail her in the most vulner- 
able quarter. Prussia had lately become a con- 
siderable maritime, power, and from the effect 
ef the same interests, she had. warmly embraced 
the views of the Northern confederacy. Her 
influence with Denmark was paramount, for the 
most valuable Continental possessions of that 
power lay exposed, without defence, »to -the 
Par Prussian troops. In the beginning of Oc- 
ct. 4. tober, a Prussian vessel, the Triton, be- 
longing to Emden, laden with naval stores, and 
bound for: the Texel, was taken and carried 
into Cuxhaven, a port belonging to Hamburg, by 
a British cruiser, The Prussian government 
eagerly took advantage, of that circumstance to 
manifest their resolution ; they marched a body 
of two thousand men into the neutral territory, 
and.took possession of Cuxhaven ; and although 
the senate of Hamburg purchased the vessel 
from the English captain and restored it to the 
owners, and Lord Carysfort, the British ambas- 
sador at Berlin, warmly protested against the 
occupation of the neutral territory after that 
restitution, the Prussian troops were not with- 
drawn. A month before, a most unjustifiable 
act had been committed by the British cruisers 
off Barcelona, who took possession of a 
Sept. 4. Swedish brig, and under its neutral col- 
ours sailed into the harbour of that town, and 
captured by that means two frigates which the 
King of Spain had built for the Batavian. Re- 
public.t ; 

Though everything was thus conspiring to 
His warm ad- forward the views of France, and 
vances to Na- augment the jealousy of the mari- 
poleon. time powers of Great Britain, the 
course of events by no means kept pace with 
the impatient disposition of the Czar. He sus- 
pected Prussia of insincerity, and openly charged 
Denmark with irresolution, because they did not 
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embark headlong in the projects which he him- 
self had so recently adopted. Impatient of de- 
lay, he wrote in person to the First Consul in . 
these terms : “ Citizen First Consul—I do not 
write to you to open any discussion on the rights 
of men or of citizens; every country chooses 
what form of government it thinks fit. Wher- 
eyer I see at the head of affairs a man who 
knows how to conquer and rule mankind, my 
heart warms towards him, I write to you to 
let you know ‘the displeasure which I feel to- 
wards England, which violates the law of na- 


‘tions, and is never. governed but by selfish con- 


siderations. I wish to unite-with you to put 
bounds to the injustice of that government.’’* 
At the same time, with that candour and ve- 
hemence which distinguished his character, he 
published a declaration in the St. Petersburg 
Gazette, in which he stated, “ Being disap- 
pointed in his expectations of the protection of 
commerce by the perfidious enterprises of a 
great power which had sought to enchain the 
liberty of the seas by eapturing Danish convoys, 


‘the independence of the Northern powers ap- 


peared to him to be openly menaced ; he conse- 
quently considered it to be a measure of neces- 
sity to have recourse to an armed neutrality, 
the success of which was acknowledged in the 
time of the American war.” And 
shortly after he published a. ukase, Oates 22a, 
in which he directed that all the English effects 
seized in his states, either by the sequestration 
of goods on land or the embargo on goods afloat, 
should be sold, and their produce 
divided among all Russians having Nov: 1% 1800 
claims on English subjects ! Napoleon was not 
slow in turning to the best account) such an 
unlooked-for turn of fortune in his Bic 4 ye0es 
favour, and redoubled his efforts, *°%” 
with the neutral powers to induce them to join 
the maritime confederacy against Great Brit- 
ain. To give the greater éclat to the union of 
France and Russia, an ambassador, Count Ka 
litchef, was despatched from St. Petersburg to 
Paris, and received there with a degree of mag- 
nificence well calculated to captivate the Ori- 
ental ideas of the Scythian autocrat.t 

Pressed by Russia on the one side and France 
on the other, and sufficiently dis- @.,era1 mari- 
posed already to regard with a jeal- time confeder- 
ous. eye the maritime preponder- acy signed on 
ance of Great Britain, the fears and Deo, 16; 1809. 
irresolution of the Northern powers at length 
gave way. On the 16th of December a mari- 


‘time confederacy was signed by Russia, Sweden, 


and Denmark, and on the 19th of the same 
month by Prussia as an acceding party. The 
principles of this league were in substance the 
same as those of the armed neutrality in 1780, - 
with a slight variation in favour of belligerent 
powers. A minute specification was given of 
what should be deemed contraband. articles, 
which included only arms of all sorts, with sad- 
dies and bridles, “‘ all other articles not herein 
enumerated shall not be considered as war or 
naval stores, and shall not be subject to confis- 
cation, but shall pass free and without re- 
straint.” It was stipulated “that the effects 
which belong to the subjects of belligerent pow- 
eS eT 
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ers in neutral ships, with the exception. of con- 
traband goods, shall be free ;” that no harbour 
shall be deemed blockaded unless the disposi- 
tion and number of ships of the power by which 
it is invested shall be such as to render it ap- 
parently hazardous to enter; that. the declara- 
tion of the captains of ships of war having con- 
voy, that the convoy has no contraband goods, 
shall be deemed sufficient.; that “‘ the contract- 
ing parties, if disquieted or attacked for this con- 
vention, shall make common cause to defend 
each other,” and that “these principles shall 
apply to every maritime war by which Europe 
may unhappily.be disquieted.’’* 

This convention was naturally regarded with 
Itsthreatenine the utmost jealousy by the British 
consequences” government. Under cover of a-re- 
to England. gard for the rights of humanity and 
the principles of justice, it evidently went to in- 
troduce a system hitherto unheard-of in naval 
warfare, eminently favourable to the weaker 
maritime power, and calculated to render naval 
success to any state of little avail, by enabling 
the vanquished party, under neutral colours, 
securely to repair all its losses. It was evident 
that, if this new code of maritime law were in- 
troduced, all the victories of the British navy 
would go for nothing; France, in neutral ves- 
sels, would securely regain her whole com- 
merce ; under neutral flags she would import all 
the materials for the construction of a navy, and 
in neutral ships safely exercise the seamen re- 
quisite to navigate them. At the close of a 
long and bloody war, waged for her very exist- 
ence, and attended with unexampled naval suc- 
cess, England would see all the fruits of her 
exertions torn from her, and witness the resto- 
ration of her antagonist’s maritime strength by 
the intervention of the very powers for whose 
behoof, as well as her own, she had taken up 
arms. 

England at this period was not, as at: the close 
Measures of Of the American war, obliged to dis- 
retaliation of semble her indignation at a proceed- 
Mr. Pitt. ing which was evidently prejudicial 
to her national interests, and the first stroke 
levelled by Continental jealousy at her national 
independence.: The statesman who first held 
the helm was a' man who disdained all: tempo- 
rary shifts or momentary expedients ; who, fully 
appreciating the measure of national danger, 
boldly looked it in the face; who knew that 
from humiliation to subjugation in nations is 
but a step; and that the more perilous a strug- 
gle is, the more necessary is it to engage in it 
while yet the public resources are undiminished, 
and the popular spirit’ is not depressed by the 
appearances of vacillation on the part of govern- 
ment. On these prudent not less than resolute 
principles, Mr. Pitt was no sooner informed of 
the signature of the armed neutrality, than he 
took the most decisive steps for letting the 
Northern powers feel the disposition of the 
nation they had thought fit to provoke. On the 
14th of January, 1801, the British 
government issued an order for a 
general embargo on all vessels belonging to any 
of the confederated powers, Prussia alone ex- 
cepted, of whose accession to the league intelli- 
gence had not as yet been received. Letters of 
ps han Mak Nt de ie 
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marque were at the same time issued for the 
capture of the numerous vessels belonging to 
these states who were working to the Baltic; 
and- with such vigour were these proceedings. 
followed up, that nearly one half of the merchant 
ships belonging to the Northern powers. at sea 
found their way into the British harbours.* 
These hostile proceedings led to a warm de- 
bate between the British ambassadors and those 
of the neutral powers,' which was conducted 
with great ability on both sides. That between, 
Lord Carysfort, the English ambassador at Ber- 
lin, and Count Haugwitz, the minister for for- 
eign affairs at that capital, embraced the prin- 
cipal.arguments urged in this important contro-. 


_versy. 


It was stated by the British government 
“That a solemn treaty had been pjplomatic de- 
entered into between Russia and bates with the 
Great Britain, calculated complete- eetral powers. 
ly to secure. their trade, in which it was stipu- 
lated that, in case of a rupture, not only no em-: 
bargo should be laid on, but the subjects on both: 
sides should have a year to carry away their 
effects ; that, in violation of these sacred stipu- 
lations, the:ships of British merchants had been 
seized, their crews sent to:prison in the interior, 
and their property sequestrated and sold by 
Russia; that these acts of violence, as well as” 
the conclusion of a hostile confederacy, which: 
the Emperor of Russia has formed for the ex- 
press and avowed purpose of introducing, those 
innovations into the maritime code which Eng- 
land has ever opposed, have led to an open war 
between Great Britain and Russia; that these 
measures openly disclose an intention: to fre- 
scribe to the British Empire, on a subject of the: 
greatest Importance, a.new code of laws, to 


‘which she never will submit; that the confed- 


eracy recently signed by the Baltic powers had: 


| for its object the establishment of these novel. 


principles of maritime law, which never had 
been. recognised by the tribunals of Europe, 
which the Russian court, since 1780, had not 
only abandoned, but, by a treaty still in force, 
she had become bound to oppose, and which 
were equally repugnant to the express stipula- 


tions of the treaties which subsist between the 


courts of Stockholm and Denmark and the Brit- 
ish Empire ; that, in addition to this, the parties. 
to the confederacy were pursuing warlike prep- 
arations with the utmost activity, and one of 


}them had engaged in actual hostilities with 


Great Britain. In these circumstances, nothing 
remained to the British government but to se- 
cure some pledge against the hostile attacks 
which were meditated against their rights, and. 
therefore they have laid an embargo on the ves-- 
sels of the Baltic powers, but under such re-- 
straints as would- guard to the utmost against 
loss and injury to individuals ; that the King of 
Great Britain would never submit to preten- 
sions which were irreconcilable to the true 
principles of maritime law, and strike at the 
foundation of the greatness and maritime power 
of his kingdoms ; and that, being perfectly con- 
vinced that his conduct’ towards neutral states 
was conformable to the recognised principles 
of law and justice, and the decisions of the ad- 
miralty courts of all'the powers of Europe, he 
would allow of no measures which had for their 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 102. 
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“object to introduce innovations on the maritime 
law now in force, but defend that system in 
every event, and.maintain its entire execution 
as it subsisted in all the courts of Europe before 
the confederacy of 1780.* 

On the other hand, if was answered by 
Prussia and the neutral powers, ‘The Brit- 
ish government has in the present, more than 
any former war, usurped the sovereignty of the 
seas, and by arbitrarily framing a naval code 
which it would be difficult to unite with the true 
principles of the law.of nations, it exercises 
over the other friendly. and neutral powers a 
usurped jurisdiction, the legality of which it 
maintains, and which it considers as an impre- 
scriptible right, sanctioned by all the tribunals 
of Europe. ‘The neutral sovereigns have never 
conceded to England the privilege-of calling 
their subjects before its tribunals and of sub- 
jecting them to its laws, but in cases in which 
the abuse of power has got the better, of equity, 
which, alas! are but too frequent. The neutral 
powers have always taken the precaution to 
address to its cabinet the most energetic re- 
monstrances and protests ; but experience has 
ever proved them to be entirely fruitless, and it 
is not surprising if, after so many repeated acts 
of oppression, they have resolved to find a rem- 
edy against it, and for that purpose to establish 
a well-arranged convention, which fixes their 
zights, and places them on a proper level with 
the powers at war. The naval alliance, in the 
‘manner in, which it has just been consolidated, 
‘was intended to lead to this salutary end, and 
the king hesitates) not to declare that he recog- 
nises in it his own principles ; that he is fully 
convinced of its necessity and utility ; that he 
kas formally acceded to the convention of the 
16th of December, and has bound himself not 
only to take a-direct share in all the events 
which interest the cause of the neutral-powers, 
but, in virtue of his engagements, to maintain 
that connexion by such powerful measures as 
the impulse of circumstances may require. It 
is not true that the confederated powers have 
for their object to introduce a new code of mari- 
time rights’ hostile to the interests of Great 
Britain; the measures of the Danish govern- 
wment are purely defensive, and it cannot be 
considered as surprising that they should have 
adopted thern when it is recollected what men- 
acing demonstrations that court had experi- 
venced from Great Britain on occasion of the 


affair of the Freya frigate.”+ “The Prussian] 


government concluded by urging the English 
government to take off the embargo on the 
Danish and Swedish vessels as the first and 
necessary step to an amicable settlement of the 
difficult question, without making any such 
stipulation in regard to that laid on Russian 
ships, and thereby, in effect, admitting the jus- 
tice of the measure of retaliation adopted in 
regard to the latter power.t 

~ These hostile declarations were soon follow- 
Hanover is €d up by measures which demonstra- 
invaded by ted that Prussia was not inclined to 
Prussia. be merely a passive spectator of this 
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great debate. On the 30th of March, a declara- 
tion was issued by the King of Prussia to the 
government of Hanover, in which he. stated 
that he was to take possession, provisionally, 
of the English dominions in Germany ; and the 
peapekorian States being in no condition to re- 
sist such an invasion, they submit- : 

ted, and the Prussian tae entered epee hing 
the country, laid an embargo. on British ship- 
ping, and closed the Elbe and the Weser against 


sthe English-flag. At the same time, a body of 


Danish troops took possession of Hamburgh, and 
extended the embargo to that great commercial 
emporium, while Denmark and Sweden had, a 
short. time before, also laid an embargo on all 
the ports of their dominions. Thus March 25 
the British flag was excluded from 

every harbour, from the North Cape to the 
Straits. of Gibraltar, and England, which a year 
before led on the coalition against France, found 
herself compelled to make head against the hos- 
tility of combined Europe,* with an exhausted 
treasury, and.a population suffering under the 
accumulated pressure of famine and pestilence. t 

Never did a British. Parliament meet under 
more depressing circumstances than 
that which commenced its sittings in 
February, 1801. After ten years of a Pe 
war, costly and burdensome beyond ba of Fos 
example, the power of France was so ‘ 
far from being weakened, that she had extended 
her sway over all the south of Europe. The 
strength of Austria was, to appearance at least, 
irrecoverably broken ; Italy and Switzerland 
crouched beneath her yoke; Spain openly fol- 
lowed her banners, and Holland was indissolu- 
bly united with her fortunes. Great Britain, it 
is true, had been uniformly, and to an unparal- 
leled extent, victorious at sea, and the naval 
forces of her adversary were almost destroyed ; 
but the Northern confederation had suddenly and 
alarmingly altered this auspicious state of things, 
and not only were all the harbours of Europe 
closed against her merchant vessels, but a fleet 
of above a hundred ships of the line, in the Bal. 
tie, was preparing to. assert principles subver- 
sive of her naval power. To crown the whole, 
the excessive rains of the two preceding au- 
tumns had essentially injured two successive 
crops ; the price of all sorts of grain had reach- 
ed an unprecedented height,t and the people, at 
the time when their industry was. checked by 

*Ann. Reg., 1800) 107. 

t It deserves to be recorded to the credit of Prussia in 
this transaction, that, being well aware how severely Great 
Britain was suffering at this time under an uncommon scar- 
city of provisions, she permitted the vessels having grain on 
board to proceed to the places of their destination, notwith- 
standing the embargo: a humane indulgence, which forms 
a striking contrast to the violent and cruel proceedings of 
the Emperor Paul on the same occasion. The conduct of the 
neutrals, with the exception of Russia, in this distressing 
contest, was distinguished by a moderation and firmness 
worthy of, states contending for the introduction of a great 
general principle. That of the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
was widely different ; but it would be unjust to visit upon 
that gallant people the ‘sins of their chief, who about that 
period began to give symptoms of that irritability of dispo 
sition and mental alienation which so soon brought about the 
bloody catastrophe which terminated his reign.* 

* In the winter 1800-1801, wheat rose to £1 4s. the bush- 
el, being more than quadruple what it had been at the com- 
mencement of the war; and all other species of food were 
high in proportion. Large quantities of maize and rice were 
imported, and contributed essentially to relieve the public 
distress. 


Meeting of 
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the cessation of commercial intercourse with 
all Europe, were compelled to struggle with a 
famine of unusual severity.* ne 

This subject of the Northern coalition was 
‘Arguments on fully discussed in the Parliamenta- 
the subject in ry debates which took place on the 
Parliament.  king’s speech at the opening of the 
session. It.was. urged by Mr. Grey and the 
‘opposition, ‘ That although, without doubt, the 
Emperor of Russia had been guilty of the 
grossest violence and injustice towards Great 
Britain in the confiscation of the property of its 
merchants, yet it did not follow that ministers 
were free of blame.’ He aecuses them of hay- 
ing violated a convention in regard to the sur- 
render of Malta to him as a reward for his co- 
operation against France: did such a conven- 
tion exist? The Northern powers have, along 
with Russia, subscribed a covenant, the pro- 
fessed object of which is to secure their com- 
merce against the vexations to which they have 
hitherto been subject ; and it is impossible to 
discover anything either in the law of nations 
or practice of states, any law or practice uni- 
versally acknowledged, the denial of which is 
tantamount to a declaration of war against this 
country. It is a mistake to ‘assert that the 
principles of the armed neutrality were never 
heard of till they were advanced in the Ameri- 
can war. In 1740 the King of Prussia disputed 
the pretensions of this country on the same 
grounds as the armed neutrality ; and in 1762 
the Dutch resisted the claim of right to search 
vessels under convoy. In 1780 these objec- 
tions assumed a greater degree of consistency, 
from. their principles being publicly announced 
bv all the powers in Europe. 

‘There is one principle which should ever be 
considered as the leading rule by which all 
questions of this sort should be determined, and 
that is the maxim of justice. Can, then, the 
pretensions of Great Britain bear the test of 
this criterion? Our naval ascendency, indeed, 
should ever be carefully preserved, as the source 
of our glory and the bulwark of our safety; but 
sorry should I be if, to preserve the rights and 
interests of the British nation, we should be 
compelled to abandon the rules and maxims of 
justice, in which alone are to be found true and 
permanent greatness, true and permanent se- 
curity. 

“ Even supposing the pretensions of England 
to be just, are they expedient ? 
superiority is of inestimable value, but is this 
claim, so odious to our neighbours, essential to 
its existence? Let the advantage, nay, the ne- 
cessity, of the privilege be clearly demonstrated 
before we engage in a universal war for its de- 
fence, and purchase. it at the price of blood. 
Admitting even that the right was just and use- 


ful, circumstances may occur which would jus-, 


tify and warrant a relaxation in its: rigour. 
Supposing even the concession of the claim of 
the Northern powers would have enabled them 
to supply France with many articles necessary 
for their navy, what would have been the in- 
convenience thence arising? France; destitute 
of seamen, her fiéets without discipline, what 
the better would she be of all the naval stores 
of the north of Europe? What, on the other 
hand, is the consequence of our dispute with 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 117. 
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the Northern powers? Do we not, in a moment, 
double her marine, and supply her with expe- 
rienced sailors? Do not the navies of Europe 
now outflank us on every. side; and has not 
France, therefore, gained the inestimable ‘ad- 
vantage of acquiring the seamen from the Bal- 
tic, which could not otherwise be obtained, amd 
is not that the real object which she requires % 
And if our commerce ‘is excluded from every 
harbour in Europe, if every market is shut 
against us, what is to become of the invaluable 
sources of our splendour and security? Inde- 
pendently of naval stores, can we forget how 
important it is, in the present depressed and 
starving situation of the country, that the sup- 
ply from the Baltic should not be lost? A little 
moderation in the instructions to our naval of- 
ficers would have avoided all these dangers. 
Lord North was never arraigned as a traitor to 
his country because he did not drive matters te 
extremities in 1780; and in the peace of 1783, 
the question of the armed neutrality was wholly 
omitted. In subsequent commercial treaties 
with different countries, the question of neutral 
rights has been settled on the principles of the 
armed neutrality ; and there is, at least, as much 
reason for moderation now as there was at the . 
close of the American war.” 

To these arguments Mr. Pitt and Sir William 
Grant replied: “It has only been stated as 
doubtful whether the maritime code contended 
for by Great Britain is founded in justice; but 
can there be the smallest hesitation on a-sub+ 
ject which has been acknowledged and acted 
upon by the whole courts, not only of this 
country, but of Europe, and on which all the 
wars, not of this island merely, but of every 
belligerent state in Europe, have been constant- 
ly conducted? The advocates for the neutral 
powers constantly fall into the error of suppo- 
sing that every exception from the general law 
by a particular treaty proves the law to be as 
stated in that treaty; whereas the very cir 
cumstance of making an exception by treaty 
proves that the general law of nations would be 
the reverse but for that exception. We made 
a concession of this description to France in 
the commercial treaty of 1787, because it was 
supposed that that power would never be neu- 
tral when we were at war; but was it ever for 
one moment imagined that by so doing we 
could be understood to have relinquished our 
maritime rights with reference to other states? 

“With respect to the Baltic powers, the ease 
of the neutral advocates is peculiarly untenable. 
Nobody here has to learn that the treaties of 
1661 and 1670 are in full force with respect to 
Sweden and Denmark, and in those treaties the 
right of carrying enemy’s property is expressly 
given up. With respect to Russia, the right of 
search was never abandoned. On the contrary, 
in the convention signed between this country 
and that power at the commencement of the 
present war, the latter bound herself not mere- 
ly to observe this principle herself, but to use 
her efforts to prevent neutral powers from pro+ 
tecting the commerce of France on the seas or 
in its harbours. Even, therefore, if the general 
principles of maritime law were as adverse as ° 
in reality they are favourable to Great Britain, 
still the treaties with the Baltic powers are in 
| full foree, and how can they now contend for a 
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code of laws against England, in opposition to 
that to which they are expressly bound with her1 


“Denmark, in August last, with her fleets’ 


and her arsenals at our mercy, entered into a 
solemn pledge not again to send vessels with 
convoy until the principle was settled ; and yet 
she has recently bound herself by another treaty, 
founded upon the principles of 1780, one of the 
engagements of which treaty is, that its stipu- 
lations are to be maintained by force of arrns. 
Is this, or is it not, war? When all these cir- 
cumstances are accompanied by armaments, 
prepared at a period of the year when they 
think they have time for preparation without 
being exposed to our navy, can there be the 
‘slightest doubt that, in justice, we are bound to 
take up arms in our own defence 2 

“As to the question of expenditure, the mat- 
ter is, if possible, still less doubtful. The ques- 
tion is, whether we are to permit the navy of 
our enemy to be supplied and recruited ; wheth- 
‘er we are to suffer blockaded forts to be fur- 
nished with warlike stores and provisions ; 
whether we are to allow neutral nations, by 
hoisting a flag upon a sloop or a fishing-boat, to 
convey the treasures of South America to the 
harbours of Spain, or the naval stores of the 
Baltic to Brest or Toulon? ~ The honourable 
gentleman talks of the destruction of the naval 
power of France ; but does he imagine that her 
marine would have decreased to the degree 
‘which it actually has, if, during the whole of 
the war, this very principle had not been acted 
upon? And if the commerce of France had not 
been destroyed, does he believe that, if the fraud- 
ulent system of neutrals had not been prevent- 
ed, her navy would not now have been in a very 
different situation from what it actually is 1 
‘Does he not know that the naval preponderance 
which we have by this means acquired has 
since given security to this country, amid the 
wreck of all our hopes on the Continent 1 If it 
‘were once gone, the spirit of the country would 
‘go with it. If, in 1780, we were not in a condi- 
tion to assert the right of this country to a code 
of maritime law, which for centuries has been 
acted upon indiscriminately by all the European 
States, we have not now, happily, the same rea- 
son for not persisting in our rights; and the 
question now is, whether, with increased proofs 
of the necessity of acting upon that principle, 
and increased means of supporting it, we are 
forever to give it up 1”* 

The House of Commons supported ministers 
by a majority of 245 to 63.+ 

The union of Ireland with England, from 
Mr. Pitt resigns Which such important results were 
in consequence anticipated, proved a source of 
of the Catholic weakness rather than strength to 
elaine. the Empire at this important crisis. 
By a series of concessions, which commenced 
soon after, and continued through the whole 
reign of George III, the Irish Catholics had 
been nearly placed on a levél with their Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects, and they were now exclu- 
ded only from sitting in Parliament, and hold- 
ing about thirty of the principal offices in the 
state. When Mr. Pitt, however, carried through 
the great measure of the Union, he gave the 
Catholics reason to expect that a complete re- 
moval of all disabilities would follow the union, 


* Parl, Wist., xxxv., 895, 915. t Tbid., 934, 
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not, indeed, as a matter of right, but of grace and 
favour. This understood pledge, when the time 
arrived, he found himself unable to redeem. 
The complete removal of Catholic disabilities, 
it was soon found, involved many fundamental 
questions in the Constitution ; in particular, the 
Bill of Rights, the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and, in general, the stability of the whole Prot- 
estant Church establishment ; and for that rea- 
son it might be expected to meet with a formi- 
dable opposition from the aristocratic party in 
both houses ; and in addition to this, it was dis- 
covered, when the measure was brought ‘for- 
ward in the cabinet, that the king entertained 
seruples of conscience on the subject, in conse- 
quence of his oath at the coronation “to main- 
tain the Protestant religion established by law,” 
which the known firmness and integrity of his 
character rendered it extremely improbable he 
would ever be brought to abandon. In these 
cireurstances, Mr. Pitt stated that he had no 
alternative but to resign his. official situations. 
On the 10th of February it was announ- : 
ced in Parliament that ministers only Figbe 
held the seals till their successors were appoint- 
ed, and shortly after Mr. Pitt, Lord Grenville, 
Earl Spenser, Mr. Dundas, and Mr. Windham 
resigned, and were succeeded by Mr. Adding- 
ton, then speaker of the House of Commons, 
as First Lord of the Treasury, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, as Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a new 
ministry, taken, however, entirely from the Tory 
party.*t f ee WS 

It has long been the practice of the adminis- 
tration of Great Britain not to re- put this was 
sign upon the real question which only the osten- 
occasions their retirement, but se- sible ground. 
lect some minor point, which is held forth to 
the public as the ostensible ground of the 
change; and this custom is attended with the 
great advantage of not implicating the crown 
or the government openly in a collision with 
either house of Parliament. From the circum- 
stance of Mr. Pitt having so prominently held 
forth the Catholic Question as the reason for his 
retirement, it is more than probable that this 
was not the real ground of the change ; or that, 
if it was, he readily caught at the impossibility 
of carrying through any farther concessions te 


* Parl. Hist., xxxv., 966. Ann. Reg., 1801, 117, 121. 

+ In a paper circulated at'this period, in Mr. Pitt’s name, 
it was stated, “‘ The leading part of his majesty’s ministers 
finding innumerable obstacles to the bringing forward meas- 
ures of concession to the Catholic body while in office, have 
felt it impossible to continue in office under their inability 
to propose it, with the circumstances necessary to carry the 
measure with all its advantages; and they have retired 
from his majesty’s service, considering this line of conduct 
as most likely to contribute to its ultimate success. The 
Catholic body may with confidence rely on the zealous sup 
port of all those who retire, and of many who remain in of+ 
fice, where it can be given witha papapect of success. oer 
may be assured that Mr. Pitt will do his utmost to establi 
their cause in the public favour, and prepare the way for 
their finally attaining their objects.” In his place in the 
House of Commons on February 16, Mr. Pitt said, “ With 
respect to the resignation of myself and some of my friends, 
l have no wish to disguise from the house that we did feel 
it an incumbent duty upon us to propose a measure on the 
part of government, which, under the circumstances of the 
union so happily effected between the two countries, we | 
thought of great public importance, and necessary to com 
plete the benefits likely to result from that measure ; we 
felt this opinion so strongly, that when we met with circum- 
stances which rendered it impossible for us to propose it aa 
a measure of government, we paally felt it inconsistent 
with our duty and our honour any longer to remain a part 
of that goverument/”—Bee Parl. Hist., xxxy., 966, 970. 
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the Catholics of Ireland as a motive for resig- 
nation, to prevent the approach to other and 
more important questions which remained be- 
hind. Tlere was no necessity for bringing for- 
ward the Catholic claims at that moment, nor 
any reason for breaking up an administration at 
a period of unparalleled public difficulty, merely 
because the scruples in the royal breast pre- 
vented them from being at that time conceded. 
But the question of peace or war stood in a 
very different situation. Mr. Pitt could not dis- 
guise from himself that the country was now 
involved in a contest, apparently endless, if the 
principles on which it had so long been con- 
ducted were rigidly adhered to ; that the disso- 
lution of the Continental coalition and the for- 
mation of the Northern confederacy had im- 
mensely diminished the chances, not merely of 
success, but of salvation during its future con- 
tinuance. As it was possible, therefore, per- 
haps probable, that England might be driven to 
an accommodation at no distant period, and the 
principles he had so long maintained might 
prove an obstacle to such a necessary measure, 
Mr. Pitt took the part of retiring with the lead- 
ing members of his cabinet, and was succeeded 
by other inferior adherents of his party, who, 
without departing from his principles altogether, 
might feel themselves more at liberty to mould 
them according to the pressure of external cir- 
cumstances. In doing this, the English minis- 
ter acted the part of a true patriot. .‘‘ He sacri- 
ficed himself,” says the chosen historian of 
Napoleon, ‘“‘to the good of his country and a 
general peace. He showed himself more than 
a great statesman—a good citizen.”* | 

But, though Mr. Pitt retired, he left his mantle 
Vigorous meas- tO his successors ; neither timidity 
ures of his suc- hor vacillation appeared in the 
sessors to pros- measures of government towards 
ecute the war. foreign states. For both the land 
and sea forces a larger allowance was provided 
than in any previous year since the commence- 
ment of the war. For the navy there was voted 
139,000 seamen and marines, and 120 ships of 
the line were put in commission. The land- 
troops. altogether amounted: to 300,000 men ;t 
and the navy, in service and ordinary, amount- 
ed to the prodigious force of above 200 ships of 
the line and 250 frigates:t Mr: Pitt, on Feb- 
ruary 18th, brought forward the budget immedi- 
ately before he surrendered the seals to his suc- 
cessors. The charges of the army and navy 
were each of them above £15,000,000 ; and the 


* Bign., i., 406. Ann. Reg., 1800, 119, 120. 


op Viz: Regular Forces.....-.. 3,000 
INE MILTE treat cose acid sninio ines welneie 78,000 

GROTON y,cniuc Ks.e ns casas neashc 31,000 

otalin pda 302,000 


The expense of maintaining. which was ‘estimated at 
£12,940,000. ‘The total forces, both of land and sea, in 


1792, was not 120,000; a signal proof what much greater |. 


efforts than she was generally supposed capable of, England 
could really make, and of the overwhelming force with which, 
at the commencement of the war, she might, by a proper ex- 
ertion of her strength, have overwhelmed the Revolutionary 
volcano.—See Ann. Reg., 1800,/p. 142, and Jomint, xiv., 251 
20 


+ Ships of the line, in commission and ordinary. 5 
Building. ...... 36 
Fifty-gun ships 27 
Frigates,....... 257 


Brigs and sloops 


s Tofalecccs s.seeeee Oat 
rT tad James's Naval Hist, iii., Table ix., and Jomrnt, xiv., 
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total expenditure to be provided for by the Uni- 
ted Kingdom amounted to £42,000,000, besides 
above £20,000,000 as the interest of the debt. 
To provide for these prodigious charges, war- 
supplies to the amount of £17,000,000. existed ; 
and to make up the difference, he contracted a 
loan of £25,500,000 for Great Britain ; while 
Ireland, according to the agreement of the 
Union, was to provide 2-17ths of the whele ex- 
pense, or £4,300,000. To provide for the in- 
terest: of the loan, and the sinking fund applica- 
ble to its. reduction, new taxes, chiefly in the 
excise and customs, were imposed, to the amount 
of £1,794,000. ‘These additional taxes, accord- 
ing to the admirable system of that great finan- 
cier, were almost all laid on in the indirect form, 
being intended to be a permanent burden on the 
nation till the principal was. paid off; and a 
sinking-fund of £100,000-.a year was provided 
for this purpose in-the excess of the additional 
taxes above the interest of the debt.*t ( 
Notwithstanding the unexampled difficulties 
which had beset the British Empire in the years 


‘1799 and 1800, from the extreme severity of 


the scarcity during that period, and the vast 
expenditure which the campaigns p,osnerous 
of these two years had occasioned, state of Great 


the condition of the Empire in 1801 Britain at this 


was, to an unprecedented degree, Period: 


wealthy and prosperous. The great loan of 


twenty-five millions of that year was borrowed 


at arate of interest under six per cent., although 
loans to the amount of above two hundred mill- 
ions had been contracted ‘in the eight preceding 
years; the exports, as compared with, what 
they were at the commencement of the war, 
had tripled, and the imports more than tripled, 
in addition to the vast sums of money which the 
nation required. for its loans to foreign powers, 
and payments on account of its own forces in 
foreign parts. Nearly a fourth had been added 
to the tonnage of the shipping and the seamen 
employed in it during the same period; while 
the national expenditure had risen to above 
sixty-eight millions, of which nearly forty mill- 
ions were provided irom permanent or. war- 


* Parl. Deb., xxxv., 974, 978. 
t Mr. Pitt stated the War Revenue of the: Nation, for the 
year 1801, as follows: 


Sugar, Malt, and Tobacco.......-.... £2,750,000 
Lottery is sisssccwseghticwece cans 300,000 
Tripome: Taxiesswesieies seine ee oveienile 4,260,000 
Duty on Exports and Imports......... 1,250,000 
Surplus of the Consolidated Fund..... 3,300,000 
Trish Taxes and Loan... .......6+..4. 4,324,000 
Balance not issued, for Subsidies...... 500,000 
Surplus of Grants... .cssecaceceeces ‘ 60,000 
£16,744,000 
Loan. sessseeiseescecsee+ 25,500,000 
Ways and Means. ...- -£42,244,000 

Charges. 
INGNYE Ws. 25's le Wav pals wdieeilnntis + +--£15,800,000 
Army and Extraordinary........++«++ 15,902,000 
©) Ordnance. ds. +5.0ssaej0cecunsescces 1,098,000 
Miscellaneous, ..i ..cecsceaseocsceece 757,000 
Unforeseen Emergéhcies....-.-++++4+ 800,000 
Permanent Charges of Ireland.....+.. 390,000 
Deficiency of Income-Tax...--.+++4+ 1,000,000 
Discount on Loan. .cc...2-deoesee eds 200,000 
Deficiency of Malt Duty----.-.--.... 400,000 
Deficiency of Assessed Taxes......... 350,000 
Deficiency of Consolidated Fund...... 150,000 
Exchequer Bills of 1799.---++see.-++. 3,800,000 
Sinking Fund ..--+eeeeeseereees 200,000 
Interest of Exchequer Bills........... 460,000 


Charges 


Deere eee sesens 


’ 
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taxes.* Contrary to all former precedent, the 
country had eminently prospered during this 
long and arduous struggle. Notwithstanding 
the-weight of ‘its taxation, and the immense 
sums which had been squandered in foreign 
loans or services, and, of course, lost to the pro- 
ductive powers of Great Britain, the industr 

Its income, ex- Of the nation in all its branches ha 

penditure, ex: prodigiously increased, and capital 
ports, andim- was to be had in abundance for all 
et the innumerable undertakings, both 
public and private, which were going forward. 


* Mr. Chancellor Addington, on June 29, 1801, brought 
forward a series of finance’ resolutions, which, as fully ex- 


plaining the situation of the British Empire at that period, 


are well deserving of attention. ‘Their material parts are as 


follows : 
1. Expenditure for 1801. 
Interest of debt and sinking fund............-- £20,144,000 
Additional interest on loans of 1801........-..- — 1,812,000 
Qivil list, share of Great Britain. ........-.-06 1,376,000 
Civil government: pensions, charges, &¢., in 
SOOUIABI. cbs psnic ones cu Oeisau's sre’ Shs cece 6 635,000 
Charges of collection ......+......+.-se0--+-6 1,851,000 
Great Britain’s share of the war charges of 1801. 39,338,000 
Advances to Ireland from England + 2,500,000 
Interest on imperial loans........ 3 497,000 
Total charges......--....£68,153,000 
2. Income for 1801. 
Permanent Revenue, as in-1800....... + +» £27,419,000 
Produce of first quarter’s taxes, 1801... -»» 1,000,000 
Income-tax-....--+e06 a'e ocd paeanee -- 5,822,000 
Exports and Imports ----- +++ +++ 1,200,000 
Repayments from Grenada,...-. te 800,000 
as ae ee RS - 25,500,000 
Loan for Treland. ...6.-s20-+ee.0. preeeiere ate ats 2,500,000 
Exchequer bills charged on supplies of 1802.... 2,000,000 
Additional produce of taxes deficient in 1800... 1,100,000 
Unpaid part of German loan.....#-+--:0++e04+ 560,000 
Redeemed land tax..../.-..-++-+s-5 : 62,000 
Total income....-..++....£67,963,000 
3.. Public Debt 
Public debt on the 5th of January, 1793...... £227,000,000 
Annuities at same-period. ......+++.2.0--.0-, 1,293,000 
Public debt created from the 5th‘of Jan,, 1793, 
to the Ist of Feb., 1801. .....--.+-..-0eene 214,661,000 
Annuities created since the same period --... 302,000 
Debt redeemed from 1793 to 1801............ 52,281,000 
Drawn by land-tax redeemed -..+es+ ee +00+- 16,083,000 
Total public debt on the Ist of Feb., 1801-... 400,709,000 
Annuities existing then ©..+-y+++seeseeeeeee 1,540,000 
Annual charge of debt incurred before 1793, 
with sinking fund, ..---..+--++++++--+++-+ 10,325,000 
Ann. charge of debt since 1793, with do. ---. 10,395,000 


; 4. Sinking Fund. 
Am’t of sinking fund in 1786. 11,000,000, or 1-238 of debt. 
aoe ee in 1793, ' 1,427,000, or 1-160 of do. 
in 1801, _ 5,300,000, or 1-76 of do. 
5. Produce of Taxes. 


Years. Permanent taxes. Years. Permanent taxes. 


> 


Ending Jan. 5, 1793, 2£14,284,000 1798, £13,332,000 
ocs's 1794, 13,941,000 | 1799, 14,275,000 
Sele 1795, 13,858,000 1800, 15,743,000 
Tie 1796, 13,557,000 | 1801, 14,194,000 
teas 1797, 14,292,000 
War taxes of 1801, £8,079,000. 
6. Imports and Exports. 
Imports. 
Average of six years ending Jan. 5, 1784 -..+ £12,122,000 
okie dee «ae 7 «++ 18,685,000 
oes Seale fs jeitee 1801 -.... 25,259,000 
Real vib %» 2 sports in 1801...........-... 54,500,000 
\ Foreign goods British 
exported. manufactures 
¢ exported. 
Av. of 6 years ending Jan. 5, 1784, £4,263,080 £8,616,000 
Sb Beste 1796, 5,468,000 14,771,000 
sea Sere 1801, 17,166,000 20,085,000 
Real value of exports in 1801 --.- 16,300,000 39,500,000 
7. Shipping. 

Registered vessels. Tonnage. Seamen. 

1788 ..... 13,827 ...+. 1,363,000 ..... 107,500 

T7O2 nivel 16,079 ..... 1,540,000 ..... 118,000 

1800 ..... 18,877 -..-. 1,905,000 ...-. 143,000 


The vast increase of exports, imports, and shipping be- 
eween 1793 and 1800, and especially since the Bank Re- 
striction Act in 1797, is particularly worthy of observation. 
—See Parl. Hist., xxxv., 1561, 1567. 
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Agriculture had advanced in a still. greater de- 


|gree than population; the dependance of the’ 


nation on foreign supplies was rapidly diminish- 
ing; and yet the United Kingdom, which had 
added nearly a sixth to its inhabitants since 
1791, numbered above fifteen million of souls in 
the British Isles.* - The divisions and disaffec- 
tion which prevailed during the earlier years of 
the war had almost entirely disappeared ; the 
atrocities of the French Revolution had weaned. 
all but a few inveterate Democrats from Jaco- 
binical principles ; the imminence of the public 
danger had united the great body of the people 
in a strong attachment to the national colours ; 
the young and active party of the population had 
risen into manhood since the commencement 
of the contest, and imbibed with their mother’s, 
milk the enthusiastic feelings it was calculated 
to awaken; while the incessant progress and 
alarming conquests of, France had generally 
diffused the belief that no security for the na- 
tional independence was to be found but in a 
steady resistance to its ambition. A nation 
animated with such feelings, and possessed of 
such resources, was not unreasonably confident 
in itself when it bade defiance to Europe in arms. 
England, however, had need of all its ener- 
gies, for the forces of the maritime Naval forces of 
league were extremely formidable. the confedera- 
Russia had eighty-two sail of the °y- 
line and forty frigates in her harbours, of which 
forty-seven line-of-battle ships were in the Bal- 
tic and at Archangel, but of these not more 
than. fifteen’ were in a state ready for active 
service, and the crews were extremely deficient 
in nautical skill. ‘Sweden had eighteen ships 
of the line and fourteen frigates, besides. a great 


quantity of small craft, in much better con- 


dition, and far better served, than the Russian 
navy ; while a numerous flotilla, with ten thou- 
sand men on board, was prepared to defend its 
shores, and twenty thousand troops, stationed 
in camps in the interior, were ready to fly to 
any menaced point. Denmark had twenty- 
three ships of the line and fourteen large frig- 
ates, which the brave and energetic population 
of Zealand had made the utmost efforts to equip 
and man, to resist the attack which was short- 
ly anticipated from the British arms.’ Could 
the three powers have united their forces, they 
had twenty-four ships of the line ready for sea, 
which might in a few months have been raised 
with ease to fifty, besides twenty-five frigates, 
a force which, combined with the fleet of Hol- 
land, might have raised the blockade of the 
French harbours, and enabled the confederated 
powers to ride triumphant in the British Chan- 
nel.t 

In these circumstances everything depended 
on England striking a decisive blOW prergetic 
in the outset, and anticipating, by measures of 
the celerity of her movements, that the British 
combination of force which other- #°verament- 
wise might prove so threatening to her national 


* Population in 1801 : 


Bngland...cececvsccerseccvscerce » 8,331,000 
Eh 2 541,000 
Scotland ..cecseesscevsscesseesers 1,599,000 
Treland -.- +--+ sswecve reves soe seng 4,500,000 

470,000 


15,441,000 
—See PEBRER’sS Tables, 332, and Population Returns. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1801, 109. Dum., vi. 169, 172. Nap., ii, 
137, 138. Southey’s Life of Nelson, ii., 94, 
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independence. Fortunately, the government 
were fully aware of the necessity of acting vig- 
orously at the commencement, and, by great 
exertions, a powerful squadron was assembled 
at Yarmouth in the beginning of March. It 
consisted of eighteen ships of the line, four 
frigates, and a number of bomb vessels, in all 

nt. Lfty-two sail. This powerful force 
Nelson appoint was placed under the command of 
commandof the Sir Hyde Parker,-with Nelson for 
fleet destined his second in command. The 
for the Baltic. hero of the Nile had good reason 
to be dissatisfied at finding himself placed un- 
der the command of an officer who, though 
respectable, and his superior in rank, was com- 
paratively unknown in the annals of naval 
glory ; but he was not a man to allow any per- 
sonal feelings to interfere with his duty to his 
country. ‘Though sensible of the slight, there- 
fore, he cheerfully accepted the subordinate 
command. When he arrived at Yarmouth, he 
“found the admiral a little nervous about dark 
nights and fields of ice; but we must brave 
up,”’ said he; “these are no times for nervous 
systems. I hope we shall give our’ Northern 
enemies that hailstorm of bullets which gives 
our dear country the dominion of the sea. ‘All 
the devils in the North cannot take it from‘ us, 
if our wooden walls have fair*play.’’* 

The British fleet sailed from Yarmouth on 
Ma. the 12th of March; but, soon after 
rch 12. 4 5 : 5 
British fleet Putting to sea, it sustained‘a serious 
saiisfrom ‘loss in the wreck of the Invincible, 
the Downs. which struck on one of the sand- 
banks in that dangerous coast, and shortly 
sunk, with a large part of the crew. Mr. Van- 
sittart accompanied the squadron in the capa- 
city of plenipotentiary, to endeavour to arrange 
the differences by negotiation, which, unfortu- 
nately, proved totally impossible. It- arrived 
on the 27th off Zealand, and Sir Hyde imme- 
diately despatched a letter to the governor of 
Cronenberg Castle, to inquire whether the fleet 
would be allowed, without molestation, to pass 
the Sound. The governor having replied that 
he could not allow a force whose ‘intentions 
were unknown to approach the guns of his for- 
tress, the British admiral declared that he took 
this as a declaration-of war. _ By the 
earnest advice of Nelson, it was de- 
termined immediately to attempt the 
passage: a resolution which, in the’state of the 
Northern powers, was not only the most gal- 
lant, but the most prudent that could have been 
adopted.t’ On the 30th of March the British 
fleet entered the Sound, with a fair wind from 
the northwest, and, spreading all ‘sail, proudly 
and gallantly bore up towards the harbour. of 

Copenhagen.t ~ : 
The scene which opened upon the British 
fleet when it entered this celebrated passage was 


And passes 
the Sound. 


* Southey, ii., 95. : 

+ Nelson, on this occasion, addressed Sir Hyde as fol- 
lows ; “The more I have reflected, the more I am confirm- 
ed in my opinion, that not a moment should be lost in 
attacking the enemy. They will every day be stronger and 
stronger ; we shall never be so good a match for them as at 
the present moment. Here you are with almost all the 
safety, certainly all the honotr of England, more intrusted 

o you than ever yet fell to the lot of a British officer, On 
our decision depends whether our country shall be degra- 
ed in the eyes of Europe, or rear her head higher than 

ver.”—See SOUTHEY, ij.,.98, 99. 

+ Southey, ii., 100,104. Ann. Reg., 1801, 109, 110. 
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every way worthy of the cause in splendid ap- 
which it was engaged, and the mem- pearance of 
orable. events of which it was soon ‘he Sound. 
to become the theatre. Nothing in the north of 
Europe can be compared to the prospect afford- 
ed by. the channel which lies between the oppo-. 
site shores of Sweden and Denmark. Qn the 
left, the coast of Scandinavia exhibits a beauti- 
ful assemblage of corn lands, pastures, and 
copses, rising into picturesque and varied hills ; 
while on the right, the shores of Zealand pre- 
sent a continued succession of rich plains, 
woods, meadows, orchards, villas, and -all the 
accompaniments of long-established. civiliza- 
tion. The isles of Huen, Saltholm, and Amack 
appear in the widening channel; the former 
celebrated as bearing the observatory of the 
great Tycho Brahe, and where most. of his dis- 
coveries were made, the latter nearly opposite 
to Copenhagen. At the foot of the slope, on 
the Swedish side, is situated the old city of 
Helsingborg, with its picturesque battlements 
and mouldering towers; while on the. south, 
the castle of Cronenberg and city of Elsinore 
rise in frowning majesty to assert the dominion 
of Denmark over the straits. Both are associ- 
ated with poetic’ and historical recollections.. 
Elsinore is familiar to every reader of Hamlet, 
and has recently been celebrated in thrilling 
strains by the greatest of modern lyric poets ;* 
while Cronenberg Castle was the scene of a - 
still deeper tragedy. . There Queen Matilda was 
confined, the victim of a base court intrigue, 
and enlivened the dreary hours of captivity in 
nursing her infant; there she was separated 
from that, the last link that bound her to ex- 
istence; and on these towers her eyes were 
fixed, as the vessel bore her from her country, 
till their highest pinnacle had sunk beneath the 
waves, and her aching sight rested only on the 
waste of waters.t 

To one approaching from the German Ocean, - 
the fortresses of Helsingborg, Elsinore, and 
Cronenberg seem to unite and form a vast cas- 
tellated barrier on the northeast of an inland 
lake ; but as he advances, the vista opens, the 
Baltic is seen, and the city of Copenhagen, with 
its Gothic spires and stately edifices, appears 
crowding down to the water’s edge. Its har- 
bour, studded with masts; its arsenals, bul- 
warks, and batteries ; its lofty towers and dec- 
orated buildings, render it one of the most 
striking cities in the north of Europe. During 
summer, the Sound exhibits an unusually gay 
and animated spectacle; hardly a day elapses 
in which a hundred vessels do not ‘pass the 
Straits, and-pay toll to Denmark at Elsinore ; 
and in the course of the season, upward of ten 
thousand ships, of different nations, yield a will- 
ing tribute in this manner to the keeper of the 
beacons which warn the mariner from the dan- 
gerous shoals of the Cattegat. But neyer had 
so busy or brilliant a spectacle been exhibited 


“ ‘Now joy, old England, raise ! 
For the tidings of thy might, 
By the festal cities’ blaze, 
While the wine-cup shines in light ; 
And yet amid that joy and uproar, - 
Let us think of them that sleep, 
Full many a fathom deep, 
By thy wild and stormy steep, 
; Elsinore !” p 
CAMPBELL’s Battle of the Baltic, 
t Southey, i., 108, 109.6 Ann. Reg., 1801, 111, 
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there as on this day, when the British fleet pre- 
pared to force a passage where, till now, all 
ships had lowered their topsails to the flag of 
Denmark. Fifty vessels, of which seventeen 
were of the line, spread their sails before a 
favourable wind, and pressing forward under a 
brilliant sun, soon came abreast of Cronenberg 
Castle. The splendour of the scene, the unde- 
fined nature of the danger which awaited them, 
the honour and safety of their country intrusted 
to their arms, the multitude who crowded every} 
headland on the opposite shores, conspired to 
awaken the most thrilling emoticns in the 
minds of the British seamen. Fear had no 
place in those dauntless breasts ; yet was their 
patriotic ardour not altogether unmixed with 
painful feelings. The Danes were of the same 
lineage, and once spoke the same language as 
the English ; the two nations had for centuries 
been united in the bonds of friendship; and 
mumbers who now appeared in arms against 
them were sprung from the same ancestors as 
their gallant opponents. The effect of this 
common descent has survived all the divisions 
of kingdoms and political interest; alone, of all 
the Continental states, an Englishman finds 
himself at home in that part of Jutland from 
whence the Angles originally sprung;* and 
even the British historian, in recounting the 
events in this melancholy contest, feels himself 
distracted by emotions akin to those of civil 
warfare, and dwells with nearly the same ex- 
ultation on the heroism of the vanquished as 
the prowess of the victors.t 
Though they had enjoyed profound peace for 

Undauntea nearly a century, and during that 
spirit of the time had been ruled by a government 
Danes. in form absolute, the Danes had lost 
none of the courage or patriotism by which 
their ancestors, in the days of Canute and the 
Sea-kings, had been distinguished. Never was 
the public spirit of the country evinced with 
more lustre than in the preparations for, and 
_ during the perils of, this sanguinary struggle. 

All classes made the utmost exertions to put 
their marine in a respectable condition; the 
nobles, the clergy, the burghers, and the peas- 
ants, vied with each other in their endeavours 
to complete the preparations for defence. The 
prince royal set the example by presiding at 
the labours of his subjects ; workmen presented 
themselves in crowds to take a share in the un- 
dertakings ; children even concealed their age 
in order to be permitted to join in the patriotic 
exertion; the university furnished a corps of 
twelve hundred youths, the flower of Denmark ; 
the merchants, including those whose fortunes 
were at stake from the English embargo, came 
forward with liberal offers ; the peasants flock- 
ed from the country to man the arsenals ; the 
workmen in the dockyards refused to leave 
their station, and continued labouring by torch- 
light during the whole night, with relays merely 
of rest, as in a man-of-war. Battalions were 
hastily formed ; batteries manned with inexpe- 
rienced hands; muskets made, and all kinds 
of warlike stores provided with astonishing ce- 
lerity.t History has not a more touching ex- 

) CEE ee eee 
_* Clarke’s Travels, i., 284. 
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ample of patriotic ardour to commemorate, nor 
one in which a more perfect harmony prevailed 
between a sovereign and his subjects for the 
defence of rights naturally dear to them all. 

From a praiseworthy but ill-timed desire to 
avoid coming to extremities, the British 
armament had given a long delay to 
the Danes, which was turned to good 
account by their indefatigable citizens, and oc- 
casioned, in the end, an unnecessary effusion 
of blood. They had arrived in the Cattegat the 
20th of March, and on the same day Mr. Van- 
sittart proceeded ashore with a view to settle 
matters without having recourse to extremities ; 
but, nevertheless, it was not till the 30th that 
the passage of the Sound was attempted. In 
the interval, the Danes had powerfully strength- 
ened their means of defence; the shore was 
Imed with batteries, and Cronenberg Castle 
opened a heavy fire, from above a hundred 
pieces of cannon, upon the leading ships of the 
squadron when they came within range. Nel- 
son’s division led the van, Sir Hyde’s followed 
in the centre, while Admiral Graves brought 
up the rear. At first they steered through the 
middle of the channel, expecting to be assailed 
by a destructive fire from both sides; but find- 
ing, as they advanced, that the batteries of 
Helsingborg did not open upon the squadron, 
they inclined to the Swedish shore, and were 
thus enabled to pass almost without the reach 
of the Danish guns. The cannon-balls and 
shells fell short of the line-of-battle ships, and 
did little injury even to the smaller craft, which 
were placed nearer the Danish coast, affording 
no small merriment to the sailors, whose minds 
were in an unusual state of excitement from 
the novel and perilous enterprise on which they 
had entered. The passage lasted four hours, 
and about noonday the fleet came to anchor 
opposite the harbour of Copenhagen.* 

The garrison of this city consisted of ten 
thousand men, besides the battal- 
ions of volunteers, who were still 
more numerous. All possible pre- 
cautions had been taken to strengthen the sea 
defences; and the array of forts, ramparts, 
ships of the line, fireships, gunboats, and float- 
ing batteries, was such as would have deterred 
any other assailant but the hero of the Nile. 
Six line-of-battle ships and eleven floating bat- 
teries, besides a great number of smaller ves- 
sels, were moored in an external line to protect 
the entrance to the harbour, flanked on either 
side by two islands called the Crowns, on the 
smaller of which fifty-six, while on the larger 
sixty-eight heavy cannon were mounted. To 
support these, four other sail of the line were 
moored within across the harbour mouth ; and 
a fort, mounting thirty-six heavy cannon, had 
been constructed in a shoal, supported on piles. 
The fire of these formidable works crossed with 
that of the batteries on the island of Amack. 
and the citadel of Copenhagen ; it seemed hard- 
ly possible that any ships could endure, for a 
length of time, so.heavy and concentric a dis- 
charge. But, tremendous as these dangers ap- ' 
peared, they were neither the only nor the 
greatest with which the British fleet had to 
contend. ‘The channel by which alone the har- 


‘Passage of 
the Sound. 


Preparations 
of the Danes. 
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bour could be approached was little known and | 
extremely intricate ; all the buoys had been re- 
moved, and the sea on either side abounded 
with shoals and sandbanks, on which, if any of 
the vessels grounded, they would instantly be 
torn to pieces by the fire from the Danish bat- 
teries. The Danes considered this obstacle in- 
surmountable, deeming the narrow and winding 
channel impracticable for a large fleet in such 
circumstances. Nelson was fully aware of the 
difficulty of the attempt, and a day and night 
were occupied by the boats of the fleet in ma- 
king the necessary soundings, and laying down 
new buoys in lieu of those which had been ta- 
Ken away. He himself personally assisted in 
the whole of this laborious and important duty, 
taking no rest night or day till it was accom- 
plished. ‘It had worn him down,” he said, 
“and was infinitely more grievous than any re- 
sistance he could experience from the enemy.’’* 
No sooner were the soundings completed, 
: than Nelson, in a council of war, 
re suggested the plan of operations, 
which was, to approach from the 
south, and make the attack on the right flank 
of the enemy. The approach of the Danish ex- 
terior line was covered by a large shoal called 
the Middle Ground, exactly in front of the har- 
bour, at about three quarters of a mile distant, 
which extended along the whole sea-front of 
the town. As this sandbank was impassable 
for ships of any magnitude, he proposed to fol- 
low what is called the King’s Channel, lying 
between it and the town, and thus interpose, as 
at Aboukir, between the Danish line and the 
entrance of the harbour. On the morning of 
the first of April the whole fleet anchored with- 
in two leagues of the town, off the northwest 
end of the Middle Ground, and Nelson, having 
completed his last examination, hoisted the sig- 
nal to weigh anchor. It was received with a 
loud shout from his whole division of the fleet, 
which consisted of twelve sail of the line, be- 
sides some smaller vessels. The remainder, 
under Sir Hyde Parker, were to menace the 
Crown batteries on the other side, threaten the 
four ships of the line at the entrance of the har- 
bour, and lend their aid to such of the attack- 
ing squadron as might come disabled out of ac- 
tion. The small craft, headed by Captain Riou, 
led the way, most accurately threading their 
dangerous and winding course between the 
island of Saltholm and the Middle Ground; the 
whole squadron followed with a fair wind, coast- 
ing along the outer edge of the shoal, doubled 
its farther extremity, and cast anchor, just as 
darkness closed, off Draco Point, not more than 
two miles from the right of the enemy’s line. 
The signal to prepare for action had been made 
early in the evening, and the seamen passed 
the night in anxious expectation of the dawn 
which was to usher in the eventful morrow.t+ 
This was a night of anxiety and trepidation, 
but not of unmanly alarm, in Copenhagen. The 
citizens saw evidently that the attack would be 
made on the following day, and, amid the tears 
of their mothers and children, bravely repaired 
to their appointed stations. Few eyelids were 


* Southey, ii, 112, 113. Ann. Reg., 1801, 112, 113. 
Dum., vi., 186, 187. Jom., xiv., 256, 257. 
t Southey, ii-, 113,115. Amn. Reg., 1801, 119. Dun., 
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closed, save among those about to combat, in 
all its peopled quarters, so strongly was the 
solemnity of the occasion, and the coming dan- 
gers to all they held dear, impressed on the 
minds of the citizens. Nelson sat down to sup- 
per with a large party of his officers. He was,. 
as he was ever wont to be on the eve of a bat- 
tle, in high spirits; the mortal fatigue of the 
preceding days seemed forgotten, and he drank 
to a leading wind and the success of the mor- 
row. After supper, Captain Hardy went for- 
ward in a boat to examine the channel between 
them and the enemy. He ap- Great difficul- 
proached so near as to sound round ty experienced 
their leading ship with a pole, lest by the Pilots. 

the noise of throwing the lead should alarm its: 
crew, and returned about four with a valuable 
report. to the admiral. Meanwhile, Nelson, 
though he lay down, was too anxious to sleep. 


Hi tated his orders till past one, and during 


the remainder of the night incessantly inquired 
whether the wind was south. At daybreak it 
was announced that it had become perfectly 
fair; the order was given for all the captains to 
come on board, and when they had received their 
final instructions; he made the signal for action.* 

The pilots who were to conduct the fleet soon 
showed by their indecision that, in the absence 
of the buoys to which they had been accustom- 
ed to look, they hardly knew what course to 
follow; and Nelson experienced the utmost 
agony of mind from their failure, as the wind 
was fair, and there was not a moment to lose. 
At length the master of the Bellona declared he 
was prepared to lead the fleet, and put himself 
at its head accordingly. Captain Murray, in the 
Edgar, led the line-of-battle ships. The Aga- 
memnon was next in order ; but, in attempting 
to weather the shoal, she struck aground, and 
became immovable, at the time her services 
were most required. The Bellona and Russelt 
soon after grounded also, but in a situation 
which enabled them to take a part, though not 
the one assigned them, in the battle. The want 
of these three ships at their appointed stations 
was severely felt in the action, as they were 
intended to have silenced the crown batteries, 
and would have thereby prevented a heavy loss. 
on board the Defiance and Monarch, who were 
exposed to their fire without the possibility of 
making any return. In advancing to take up 
their ground, each ship had been ordered to pass 
her leader on the starboard, because the water 
was supposed to get shallower on that side. 
Nelson, while advancing in the Elephant after 
these two ships which had struck on the sand- 
bank, made a signal to thém to close with the 
enemy, not knowing that they were aground , 
but when he perceived they did not obey the 
signal, he ordered the Elephant's helm to star- 
board, and passed within these ill-fated vessels. 
By this happy act of presence of mind he saved 
the whole fleet from destruction, for the other 
ships followed the admiral’s track, and thereby 
keeping in deep water, arrived opposite to their 
appointed stations, anchored by the stern, and 
presented their broadsides at the distance of 


half a cable’s Tength from the Danes.+ 
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The action began at five minutes past ten, 
Battle of Co- and was general by eleven. Nine 
penhagen, Only of the line-of-battle ships could 
reach the station allotted to them; 
only one of the gun-brigs could stem the cur- 
rent so as to get into action; and only two of 
the bomb-vessels were enabled to take up their 
appointed position on the Middle Ground. Cap- 
tain Riou, with his squadron of frigates, under- 
took the perilous task of fronting the crown 
batteries: a duty to which the three standard 
ships of the lme would have been hardly ade- 
quate, and in the discharge of which that gal- 
lant and lamented officer lost his life. Nelson’s 
agitation was extreme when, at the commence- 
ment of the action, he found himself deprived 
of three of his best ships of the line; but no 
sooner had he reached the scene of danger, 
where his squadron was assailed with a fire of 
above two thousand guns, than his countenance 
brightened, and he became animated and joy- 
ous. The cannonade soon became tremendous; 
above two thousand pieces of cannon on the two 
sides poured forth death within a space not ex- 
ceeding a mile and a half in breadth; from the 
city on the one side, and the remainder of the 
squadron, under Sir Hyde, on the other, the hos- 
tile fleets seemed wrapped in one dazzling con- 
flagration. For three hours the fire continued 
without any appearance of diminution on either 
side ; and Sir Hyde, seeing three ships aground 
under the iron tempest of the crown batteries, 
and being unable, from the wind and current, 
to render any assistance, made the signal of re- 
call, generously supposing that, if Nelson wes 
in a situation to continue the contest, he would 
disobey the order, but that, if he was not, his 
reputation would be saved by the signal for re- 
treat having been made by his superior offi- 
cer.*f 

Tn the midst of this terrific cannonade, Nel- 
son was rapidly walking the quarter-deck. A 
shot through the mainmast scattered splinters 
around ; he observed to one of his officers with 
a smile, ‘“‘ This is warm work, and this day may 
be the last to any of usin a moment ; but mark 
me, I would not be elsewhere for thousands.” 
About this time the signal-lieutenant called out 
that the signal for discontinuing the action had 
been thrown out by the commander-in-chief, 
and asked if he should repeat it. ‘‘ No,” he re- 
plied; ‘‘ acknowledge it.” He then continued 
walking about in great emotion; and, meeting 
Captain Foley, said, ‘“‘ What think you, Foley, 
the admiral has hung out No. 39.t You know 
I have only one eye; I have a right to be blind 
sometimes ;’’ and then putting the glass to his 
blind eye, he exclaimed, ‘I really don’t see the 
signal. Keep mine for closer battle still flying. 
That’s the way I answer such signals. Nail 
mine to the mast.” Admiral Graves and the 
other ships, looking only to Nelson, continued 
the combat with unabated vigour ; but the or- 
der to retire was seen in time to save Riou’s 
little squadron, though not to preserve its gal- 


+ Southey, ii., 125. Ann. Reg., 1801, 112. Dum., vi., 
189,190. Jom., xiv., 259. James, iii., 101, 104. 

+ “The fire,” he said, “is too hot for Nelson to oppose ; 
a retreat must be’made. I am aware of the consequences 
to my own personal reputation ; but it would be cowardly in 
me to leave Nelson to bear the whole shame of the failure, 
if shame it should be deemed.”—See SoUTHEY, ii., 125. 

$ The signal for discontinuing action. 
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lantcommander. ‘ What will Nelson think of 
us,” was that brave man’s mournful exclama- 
tion, as, with a heavy heart, he gave orders to 
draw off. His clerk was soon after killed by 
his side, and several marines swept away by a 
discharge from the crown batteries. ‘‘ Come, 
then, my boys, let us all die together,” said 
Riou; and, just as the words were uttered, he 
was cut in two by a chain-shot.*t 

But it was not on the English side alone that 
heroic deeds were performed; the 
Danes, in that trying hour, sustained 
the ancient reputation of the con- 
querors of the North. From the prince royal, 
who, placed on one of the principal batteries, 
was the witness of the glorious resistance of 
his subjects, to the humblest citizen, one heroic 
mind and purpose seemed to animate the whole 
population. As fast as the crews of the guard- 
ships were mowed down by the English fire, 
fresh bands of undaunted citizens crowded on 
board, and, unappalled by the dreadful spec- 
tacle, calmly took their station on decks choked 
by the dying and flooded with blood. Captain 
Lassen, in the Provensten, continued to fight 
till he had only two pieces standing on thei 
carriages, and a few men to work them; he 
then spiked these guns, and, throwing himself 
into the sea, swam at the head of his brave fol- 
lowers towards the isle of Amack. Captain 
Thura, in the Indosforetten, fell early in the ac- 
tion ; her colours were shot away, and a boat 
was despatched to the prince royal to inform 
him of her situation. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, 
“Thura is killed: which of you will take the 
command?” ‘J will,” exclaimed Schroeder- 
see, a captain who had recently resigned on ac- 
count of extreme. ill health, and instantly hast- 
ened on board. No sooner had he arrived on 
the deck than he was struck on the breast by a 
ball and perished; a lieutenant who had ac- 
companied him then took the command, and 
fought the ship to the last, extremity. The 
Dannebrog sustained for two hours, with great 
constancy, the terrible fire of Nelson’s ship; at 
length, after two successive captains and three 
fourths of the crew had been swept away, she 
took fire, and the gallant survivers, precipitating 
themselves into the sea, left the vessel to its 
fate, which soon after blew up with a tremend- 
ous explosion.t But all these efforts, how he- 
roic soever, were of no avail; the rapidity and 
precision of the British fire were irresistible ; 
at one o’clock the cannonade of the Danish fleet 
began to slacken ; loud cheers from the English 
sailors announced every successive vessel which 
struck ; and before two, the whole front line, 


* Southey, ii., 126, 129. Jom., xiv., 259, Ann. Reg., 
1801, 112. James, 1ii., 104, 107. } ; 

+ It is needless to say from whom the chief incidents in 
the actions of Nelson are taken. Mr. Southey’s incomparable 
life is so deservedly popular, that his descriptions have be-~ 
come almost as firmly rooted in the public memory as the 
events they describe, and deviation from the one is as unpar- 
donable as from the other. ‘ 

+ The gallant Welmoes, a stripling of seventeen, station- 
ed himself on a small raft, carryig six guns, with twenty- 
four men, right under the bows of Nelson’s ship: and though 
severely galled by the musketry of the English marines, 
continued, knee deep in dead, to keep up his fire tothe close 
of the heroic conflict. Nelson embraced him at the repast 
which followed in the palace ashore, and said to the crown 
prince he should make him an admiral. ‘‘If, my lord,” re- 
plied the prince, ‘I were to make all my brave officers ad- 
mirals, I should have no captains or lieutenants in my ser- 
vice.”—Naval Chronicle, xiv., 308. 
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consisting of six sail of the line and eleven huge 
floating batteries, was all either taken, sunk, 
burned, or destroyed.* 

In this desperate battle, the loss on board the 
British fleet was very severe, amounting to no 
less than 1200; a greater proportion to the 
number of seamen engaged than in any other 
general action during the whole war. On board 
the Monarch there were 210 killed and wound- 
ed; she had to support the united fire of the 
Holstein and Zealand, besides being raked by 
the crown battery.t But the situation of the 
crews of the Danish vessels was still more de- 
plorable. Their loss in killed and wounded 
had been above double that of the British ; in- 
cluding the prisoners, it amounted to 6000; 
and the line had completely ceased firing ; but 
the shot from the crown batteries and the isle 
of Amack still continued to fall upon both 
fleets, doing as much injury to their friends as 
enemies, while the English boats sent to take 
possession of the prizes were fired on by the 
Danish batteries, and were unable to extricate 
them from destruction. In this extremity, Nel- 
son retired into the stern gallery, and wrote to 
the crown prince in these terms: ‘“ Lord Nel- 
Nelson’s pro- Son has been commanded to spare 
posal foran Denmark when she no longer resists. 
armistice. The line of defence which covered 
her shores has struck to the British flag ; but if 
the firing is continued on the part of Denmark, 
he must set*fire to all the prizes he has taken, 
without having the power of saving the men 
who have so nobly defended them. ‘The brave 
Danes are the brothers, and should never be the 
enemies, of the English.” A wafer was brought 
him : he ordered a candle from the cockpit, and 
sealed the letter deliberately with wax. ‘“ This 
is no time,” said he, “‘to appear hurried and in- 
formal.” At the same time, the Ramillies and 
Defence, from Sir Hyde’s squadron, worked up 
near enough to silence the remainder of the 
Danish line to the eastward of the Trekroner 
battery; but that tremendous bulwark was 
comparatively uninjured, and to the close of the 
action continued to exert, with unabated vigour, 
its giant strength.t 
. In half an hour the flag of truce returned ; 
the crown batteries ceased to fire ; and the ac- 
tion closed after four hours’ continuance. The 
crown prince inquired what was the English 
admiral’s motive for proposing a suspension of 
hostilities. Lord Nelson replied: “ Lord Nel- 
son’s object in sending the flag of truce was hu- 
manity ; he therefore consents that hostilities 
shall cease, and that the wounded Danes may 
be taken ashore. And Lord Nelson will take 
his prisoners out of the vessels, and burn or 
carry off the prizes, as he shall think fit. Lord 
Nelson will consider this the greatest victory 
he has ever gained, if it shall be the means of 
_ re-establishing a good understanding between 

his own sovereign and the King of Denmark.’ 
The Danish prince made a reply, which was 


* Jom., xiv., 259, 260.. Southey, ii., 130,134. Dum., vi, 
190. Ann. Reg., 1801, 112. James, iii., 105, 111. 

+ A singular piece of coolness occurred on board this ves- 
sel. A four-and-twenty pounder from the crown battery 
struck the kettle, and dashed the pease and pork about ; the 
sailors picked up the fragments, and ate while they were 
working the guns.—SouTHRY, ii., 130. 

_¥ Southey, 1i., 135, 137, Ann. Reg., 1801, 113. Jom., 
xiy., 260. Dum., vi., 191,192. James, iii., 109, 111. 
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forwarded to the commander-in-chief; and Nel- 
son, skilfully availing himself of the breathing 
time thus afforded, made the signal for the 
squadron to weigh anchor in succession. The 
Monarch led the way, and touched in rounding 
the shoal, but was got off by being taken in tow 
by two other ships ; but Nelson’s own ship, the 
Elephant, and the Defiance, grounded about a 
mile from the crown batteries, and remained 
fast, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of their 
wearied crews. With these two exceptions 
however, the whole fleet got clear off from the 
perilous shoals, and rejoined Sir Hyde’s squad- 
ron in the middle of the straits: a fact which 
demonstrates that, though some of the British 
ships might have been lost if the action had 
continued, it could have made no difference on 
the ultimate result after the Danish line of de- 
fence had been destroyed.* 

The scene which now presented itself was 
heart-rending in the highest de- , "3 
gree. The sky, heretofore so brill- ae oa 
lant, became suddenly overcast ; Danesafter the 
white flags were flying from the battle. 
mastheads of the Danes ; guns of distress were 
occasionally discharged from those scenes of 
wo; while the burning vessels which had float- 
ed to a distance threw an awful and lurid light 
over the melancholy scene.t The English 
boats, with generous but undeserved humanity, 
covered the sea, rendering all the assistance in 
their power to the Danes who had escaped from 
the flaming wrecks ; and the wounded men, as 
fast as the ships could be evacuated, were sent 
ashore ; but great numbers perished ; for such 
had been the unprepared ardour of the enemy, 
that hardly any surgeons were provided to 
stanch the wounds of the numerous victims te 
patriotic duty. At daybreak on the following 
morning, the Elephant, to the infinite joy of 
Nelson, was got afloat; and the boats of the 
fleet being all manned, the prizes were brought 
away, including the Zealand of seventy-four 
guns, from under the cannon of the redoubted 
Trekroner battery. Thus terminated this mur- 
derous battle, one of the most obstinately con- 
tested ever fought by the British navy. Nel- 
son said “‘he had been in above a hundred en- 
gagements, but that of Copenhagen was the 
most terrible of them all,’’t 

Next day was Good Friday ; but all distinc- 
tions were forgotten in the universal grief which 
prevailed in the capital of Denmark. Every 
house was filled with mourners; the streets 
were occupied with the weeping crowds which 
attended the dead to their long home, or the still 
more distracted bands which bore the wounded 
back to the hearths which they had so nobly 
defended. At midday Nelson landed, attended 
by Captains Hardy and Freemantle ; he walked 
slowly up from the quay through the crowded 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 113.- Southey, ii., 140, 141. Jom., 
xiv., 261. James, iii., 115. 

t ‘Again, again, again, 

And the havoc did not slack, 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 

To our cheering sent us back ; 

Their shots along the deep slowly boom: 

Then ceas’d, and all is wail, 

As they strike the shattered sail, 

Or, in conflagration pale, 

Light the gloom.” 
CAMPBELL’s Battle of the Baltic. 

¢ Southey, ii., 143, 147. Ann. Reg., 1801, 113. 
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and agitated streets. The behaviour of the 
people was such as became a gallant nation, 
depressed, but not subdued by misfortune. 
“They did not,” says the Danish chronicler, 
“either disgrace themselves by acclamations, 
nor degrade themselves with murmurs ; the ad- 
miral was received as one brave enemy. ever 
should receive another—he was received with 
respect.” During the repast which followed, 
the particulars of the convention, which ulti- 
mately took place, were arranged. Nelson told 
the prince the French fought bravely, but they 
could not have stood for one hour the fight 
which the Danes had supported for four. Mel- 
ancholy tributes were paid by the people of 
Copenhagen to the brave men who had fallen in 
the conflict ; a public mausoleum was erected on 
the spot where the slain had been interred; a 
monument raised in the principal church, sur- 
mounted by the Danish colours ; young maidens, 
clothed in white, stood round its base, with the 
widows or the orphans of those who had fallen ; 
while a funeral sermon was delivered, and suit- 
able patriotic strains were heard. The people 
were in that state of mingled grief and exulta- 
tion, when the bitterness of individual loss is 
almost forgotten in the sympathy of general dis- 
tress or the pride of heroic achievement.* 

Of all the vessels taken, the Holstein, of sixty- 
Armistice f0Ur guns, was alone brought to Eng- 
agreedon land; the remainder, being rendered 
for fourteen unserviceable by the fire, were sunk 
weeks, or burned in the roads of Copenhagen. 
The negotiation which followed was attended 


with considerable difficulty, and Nelson was | 


obliged to threaten to renew hostilities that very 
night unless the armistice was concluded. The 
Danes candidly stated their fears of Russia ; 
and the English admiral avowed that his object 
in wishing to make the armistice as long as pos- 
sible was, that he might have time to go to 
Cronstadt before returning to Copenhagen. At 
length it was agreed that it should last for four- 
teen weeks, and not be broken without a fort- 
night’s previous notice ; that the armed ships of 
Denmark should remain, during its continuance, 
in statu quo; that the principles of the armed 
neutrality should, in the mean time, be suspend- 
ed as to Danish vessels ; that the British fleet 
should obtain supplies of every sort from the 
island of Zealand ;+ and that the prisoners and 
wounded should be sent ashore, to be carried to 
the credit of England in the event of hostilities 
being renewed. 

On the same day on which the English fleet 
Hanover over- forced the passage of the Sound, 
run by Prussia. the Prussian cabinet made a formal 
March 25. - demand on the regency of Hanover, 
to permit the occupation of the electorate and 
disband a part of their forces, and supported the 
proposition by an army of twenty thousand men. 
The Hanoverian government, being in no con- 
dition to withstand an invasion from such a 
force, was compelled to submit, and Hanover, 
Bremen, and Hameln were immediately occu- 
pied by the Prussian troops. At the same time, 
the Danes took possession of Hamburg and 
Lubec, so as to close the mouth of the Elbe 
against the English commerce, while, on the 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 114. Southey, ii., 146, 147. 
t+ Ann Reg,, 1801, 114. Southey, ii., 149, 153. Dum., 
vi., 193, 194, 
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other hand, a British squadron, under Admiral 
Duckworth, reduced all the Swedish and Danish 
islands in the West Indies.* 

During the brief period the alliance between 
Paul and Napoleon lasted, they had Dobie ot 
made great progress in maturing Paul and Na- 
the favourite project of both these poleon against 
powers, for the overthrow of the British India. 
British power in India. A formal agreement 
for this purpose had been made between the two. 
cabinets ; thirty-five thousand French, under 
Massena, were to have embarked at Ulm, on the 
Danube, and to have been joined by as many 
Russian troops, and fifty thousand Cossacks. 
The King of Persia had agreed to give them a 
passage through his dominions ; and they were 
to have proceeded by land, or embarked in 
the Persian Gulf, according to circumstances. 
Whether this plan would have succeeded, if at- 
tempted entirely with land-forces, must always 
be considered extremely doubtful, when it is 
recollected what formidable deserts and mount- 
ains must have been overcome, which have 
never been attempted by an army encumbered 
with the artillery and caissons necessary for 
modern warfare ; but that it was perfectly prac- 
ticable, if accomplished by embarking in the 
Persian Gulf, is self-evident ; and it is extremely 
doubtful whether, if the Northern confederacy 
had not been dissolved, Great Britain could 
have relied upon maintaining® permanent naval 
superiority in the Indian seas.+t 


* Jom., xiy., 261, 262. Ann. Reg., 1801, 114. Southey, 
ii., 151, 153. ‘ 

t+ Nap. in O’Mea., i., 381. Hard., vii., 479. 

¢ “‘ The plan agreed on was in these terms : 

“A French army, 35,000 strong, with light artillery, under 
the command of Massena, shall be moved from Feb. 28, 1801 
France to Ulm, from whence, with the consent *°"“? °~"* 
of Austria, it shall descend the Danube to the Black Sea. 

“ Arrived there, a Russian fleet will transport it to Tagan- 
rok, from whence it shall move to Taritzin, on the Volga, 
where it shall find boats to convey it to Astrakan. 

‘© There it will find a Russian army of 35,000 men, coms 
posed of 15,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, and 10,000 Cossacks, 
amply provided with artillery, and the horses necessary for 
its conveyance. 

“The combined army shall be transported by the Caspian 
Sea from Astrakan to Astrabat, where magazines of all sorts 
shall be established for its use. 

“‘ This march from the frontiers of France to Astrabat will 
be made in eighty days ; fifty more will be requisite to bring 
the army to the banks of the Indus, by the route of Heral, 
Ferah, and Candahar.” Paul afterward agreed to increase 
the Cossacks to 50,000.—See HaARDENBERG, Vii., 497. 

In forming an opinion on the probable result of such an 
expedition, no conclusion can be drawn from the successful 
irruptions of Alexander, Timour, Gengis Khan, or Nadir 
Shah, because their armies were unencumbered with the ar- 
tillery and ammunition-wagons indispensable to modern war- 
fare. It appears from Colonel Connolly’s Travels over this 
country, that for ten days’ journey the army must subsist 
only on chopped straw, carried with itself, and that in that 
desert there is little or no water, and no road for wheel car- 
riages. Stil] the difficulties of the transit, according to him, 
are great rather than insuperable.* The point is most ably 
discussed in a learned article in the United Service Journal, 
where all the authorities and historical facts bearing on the 
subject are accumulated, and the conclusions drawn appa- 
rently equally just and irresistible.t In considering the prob- 
able success of Russia in such an undertaking, it is worthy 
of notice that she never brought more than 35,000 men into 
the field at any one point in the late war with Turkey, nor 
so many as 10,000 in that with Persia ; facts singularly illus- 
trative of the difficulty of pushing forward any considerable 
force to such distant regions by overland passage.. On the 
other hand, the red-coats, natives and Europeans, assembled 
for the siege of Bhurtpore, were as numerous as those which 
fuught at Waterloo (36,000 men), and 180 cannons were 
planted in the trenches, and that, too, during the hottest of 
the struggle in the Burmese Empire. Still, as the popula- 


* Connolly, ii., ad fin. } United Service Journal, No, 62 
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But, while everything thus announced the 
commencement of a desperate and 
bloody war between England and the 
Northern powers, an event took place 
within the palace of St. Petersburg which at 
once dissolved the Northern confederacy, de- 
feated the sanguine hopes of Napoleon, and 
changed the face of the world. This was the 
death of the Emperor Paul, which took place 


Death 
of Paul. 


.on the night of the 23d of March, and led im- 


mediately to the accession of his son ALEXAN- 
per, and a total change of policy on the part 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburg. 

Napoleon announced this important event to 
the French in these words: “Paul I. died on 
the night of the 23d of March. The English 
fleet passed the Sound on the 30th. History 
will unveil the connexion which may have ex- 
isted between these events.” In truth, there 
was a connexion, and an intimate one, between 
them, though not in the way insinuated by the 
First Consul. The connexion was that be- 
tween flagrant misgovernment and Oriental 
revolution.* 

In every country, how despotic soever, there 
is some restraint on the power of 
government. When oppression or 
tyranny have reached a certain 
height, a spirit of resistance is inevitably gen- 
erated, which leads to convulsion, and this is 
the case equally in Oriental as European mon- 
archy, in the age of Nero as that. of James II. 


It is the highest glory and chief benefit of rep- 


Causes of that 
catastrophe, 


sary element in the social system, to have 


converted a casual and transitory burst of re- 
_ venge into a regular and pacific organ of im- 
- provement; and, instead of the revolutions of 


the seraglio, introduced the steady opposition 
of the British Parliament. 

In Russia, this important element was un- 
General irri- Known. No regular or useful check 
tation at the upon the authority of government 
Czar. existed: the will of the Czar was 
omnipotent. Measures the most hurtful might 
emanate from the palace without any constitu- 
tional means of redress existing; and if the 
conduct of the emperor had risen to a certain 
degree of extravagance, no means of arresting 
it existed but his destruction. Many concur- 
ring causes had conspired to irritate the Rus- 
sian noblesse at the Emperor Paul, and yet the 
vehemence of his character precluded all hope 
of a return to more rational principles of admin- 
istration. The suspension of the commercial 
intercourse with England, by cutting off the 
great market for their crude produce, had in- 
Jured the vital interests of the Russian landed 


tion of Russia is doubling every half century, and she will 
soon have the force of Persia at her command, the British 
government cannot too soon take measures, by alliance and 
otherwise, to guard against such a danger, Perhaps, how- 


_ ever, the real peril lies nearer home, and our splendid Indian 


Empire is destined to be dissolved by domestic rather than 
foreign causes. Considering the slender tenure which we 
have of that magnificent dominion, and its direct exposure, 
since the dissolution of the India Company, to British legis- 
lation, ian assembly where its interests are neither directly 
or indirectly represented, it is impossible to contemplate 
without alarm the probable effect upon its future destinies 
of the Democratic influence which has recently received so 
great an increase. 

* Dum., vi., 193. 
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proprietors ; the embargo on English shipping, 
laid on in defiance of all the laws of war as 
well as the usages of humanity, had inflicted 
as deep a wound on their mercantile classes. 
The aristocracy of the country beheld with un- 
disguised apprehension all the fixed principles 
of Russian policy abandoned, and a close alli- 
ance formed with a formidable Revolutionary 
Continental state, to the exclusion of the mari- 
time power on whom they depended for the 
sale of almost all the produce which constituted 
their wealth, while the merchants felt it to be 
impossible to enter into any safe speculation 
when the conduct of the Czar was so variable, 
and equal vehemence was exhibited in con- 
ducting war against an old ally as in forming 
peace with a deadly foe. The internal admin- 
istration of the Empire was in many respects 
tyrannical and capricious ; and although that 
might not, by itself, have led to a revolt in a 
country so habituated to submission as Mus- 
covy, yet, combined with other and deeper 
causes of irritation, it produced a powerful ef- 
fect. The French dress had been rigidly pro- 
scribed at the capital; the form of a coat might 
bring the wearer into peril of 2 visit to Siberia ; 
and the Czar had renewed the ancient custom, 
which the good sense of preceding sovereigns 
had suffered to fall into desuetude, of compel- 
ling the noblesse, of whatever rank or sex, to 
stop their carriages and alight when they met 
any of the imperial family. These causes, af- 
fecting equally the interests, the habits, and 


resentative governments to have given a regu-|the vanity of the most powerful classes, had 


produced that general feeling of irritation at the 
government, which in free states leads to a 
change of ministers, in despotic to a dethrone- 
ment of the sovereign.* 

Latterly, the conduct of the emperor had 
been so extravagant as to have giv- Symptoms of 
en risé to a very general belief that insanity. in 
he laboured under a certain degree his conduct. 
of insanity. This was confirmed not less by 
his private than his public conduct. The state 
papers and articles in the St. Petersburg Ga- 
zette, which avowedly issued from his hand, or 
were prepared under his direction, bore evident 
marks of aberration. When despatches of im- 
portance were presented to him from the Brit- 
ish government, containing terms of concilia- 
tion, he returned them unopened, after piercing 
them with his penknife. In the Court Gazette 
of December 30, 1800, he published an invita- 
tion to all the sovereigns of Europe to come to 
St. Petersburg, and settle their disputes by a 
combat in a champs clos, with their ministers, 
Pitt, Thugut, Bernstorff, and Talleyrand, for 
esquires.t He was so much enraged at Prus- 
sia for not instantly falling into his vehement 
hostility towards Great Britain, that he threat- 
ened some months before to put a stop to all 
intercourse between his subjects and the north 


of Germany, and immediately before his death 


entertained seriously the project of closing all 
the harbours in Europe against the Britisk 
commerce, and overwhelming her Indian pos- 
sessions by a cloud of Tartars and Kalmucs.t 


* Bign., i , 430, 433. Nap., ii., 152,153. 

+ “ Latterly,” said Napoleon, “I think Paul was mad.” 
—O’MEARA, 1., 380. 

+ Amn, Reg., 1801, 114, 115. Jom., xiv., 265. Hard, 
vii., 41. 
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Alarmed at this perilous crisis of public af- 
Conspiracy fairs, several of the leading nobles 
among the no- Of Russia entered into a conspira- 
bles for hisde- ey, the object of which, at first, 
thronement. was to dethrone the Czar merely, 
without depriving him of, life; but experience 
in every age has confirmed the adage, that from 
the prisons to the graves of princes is but a 
step. The governor of St. Petersburg, Count 
Pahlen, a minister high in the confidence of the 
emperor, was deeply implicated in the conspir- 
acy; and General Bennigsen, who afterward 
bore a distinguished part in the war against 
France, is supposed to have taken a leading 
share in carrying it into execution. The plot 
was communicated to Paul’s two sons, the 


Grand-duke Alexander and Constantine, though 
without any insinuation that it would be at- 
tended with danger to their father’s life, it 
being merely held out that the safety of the 
Empire indispensably required that the emper- 
‘or’s Insanity should be prevented from doing 
any farther detriment to the public interests. 
The apprehension of private danger induced 
the young princes to lend a more willing ear 
than they might otherwise have done to these 
proposals ; for, independent of the natural vio- 
dence of their father’s temperament, with which 
they were well acquainted, they were aware 
that he had become lately prejudiced against 
his nearest relatives, and-had dropped hints to 
the Princess Gagarin, the object of his chival- 
rous devotion, of his intention of sending Alex- 
ander to Siberia, immuring Constantine in a 
fortress, and the empress-mother in a cloister. | 
But, notwithstanding this danger, it was with 
great difficulty that the young princes could be 
brought to give their consent to the conspira- 
ey ; and Alexander in particular, the eldest 
son, only yielded on condition that his father’s 
dife should be spared.* : 
On the evening before his death, Paul receiv- 
His assassina- €d a note, when at supper with his 
tion. Its par- mistress, warning him of the dan- 
ticulars. . ger with which he was threatened. 
He put it in his pocket, saying he would read 
it on the morrow.t+ He retired to bed at twelve. 
At two in the morning, Prince Subof, whose 
situation and credit in the palace gave him ac- 
cess at all times to the imperial chambers, pre- 
sented himself, with the other conspirators, at 
the door. A hussar, who refused admission, 
‘was cut down on the spot, and the whole party 
entered and found the royal apartments empty. 
Paul, hearing the noise, had got up, and hid 
himself in a press. ‘He has escaped,” said 
some of the conspirators. { That he has not,” 
xeturned Bennigsen. ‘‘ No weakness, or I will 
put you all to death.” At the same time, Pah- 
len, who never lost his presence of mind, put 
his hand on the bedclothes, and feeling them 
‘warm, observed that the emperor could not be 


far off, and he was soon discovered and dragged 


* Bign., i., 434, 435. Hard., vill. © h 

+ Prince Mechercki wrote a letter to Paul in the early 
‘part of that day to warn him of his danger, and reveal the 
names of the conspirators. He delivered the letter into the 
hands of Koutaitsoff, another courtier, who put it in his 


-coat pocket, and forgot it there when he changed his dress 


to dine with the emperor, He returned to get it; but Paul, 
_growing impatient, sent for him in a hurry, and the trem- 
bling courtier came back without the epistle on which so 
smuch devended.—HarD., viii., 6. 
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from his retreat. They presented to the em- 
peror his abdication to sign. Paul refused. A. 
contest arose, and in the struggle an officer’s 
sash was passed round the neck of the unhappy 
monarch, and he was strangled after a desper- 
ate resistance.* The two grand-dukes were in. 
the room below. Alexander eagerly inquired, 
the moment it was over, whether they had 
saved his father’s life. Pahlen’s silence told 
too plainly the melancholy tale, and the young 
prince tore his hair in an agony of grief, and 
broke out'into sincere and passionate exclama- 
tions of sorrow at the catastrophe which had 
prepared the way for his ascent to the throne. 
The despair of the empress and the Grand-duke 
Constantine was equally vehement; but Pah- 
len, calm and collected, represented that the 
Empire indispensably required a change of pol- 
icy, and that nothing now remained but for 
Alexander to assume the reins of government.t 

The evident symptoms of insanity which this 
ill-fated monarch evinced towards the close of 
his reign, his fickleness of conduct, tyrannical 
usage of British seamen, and general extrava- 
gance of demeanour, must not throw into the 
shade the good qualities which ‘at an earlier 
period he displayed, and the important amelio- 
rations which he effected in his country. He 
first established the hereditary succession to 
the crown ; a matter of infinite importance in 
a government partaking so largely of the Orien- 
tal character. His improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the army were immense, and 
laid the foundation of the rapid strides which it 


/made under his more fortunate successor. His _ 


prodigalities even contributed to the circulatior 
of wealth, and sensibly augmented the publi 
improvement. He was vehement, inconstant 
and capricious, but not without a large i 
mixture of generous feeling, and occasional 
capable of heroic actions.t ¥ 
The influence of the causes which had occa- 
sioned this violent and frightful accession of 
revolution speedily appeared in the the Emperor 
measures which the young emper- Alexander, and 
or pursued on his accession to the Spproach to an 
throne. The conspirators were accommodation 
invested with the chief offices of with England. 
state, and the Czar was compelled to take 
counsel from those whose hands had recently 
been imbrued in his father’s blood, in every- 
thing connected with the government of the 
Empire. ‘The new emperor, on the day suc- 
ceeding his elevation to the throne, issued a 
proclamation, declaring his resolution to govern. 
according to the maxims and system of his 
august grandmother Catharine; and one of the 
first acts of his reign was to give orders that 
the British sailors and captains, who had been 
taken from the ships laid under sequestra- 
tion, and marched into the interior, should be 


* The dress of Ouvaroff, one of the conspirators, caused 
him to be mistaken by the emperor for his son Constantine ; 
and the last words which the unhappy monarch uttered 
were, ‘And you too, my Constantine ‘” 

+ Bign.,i., 438,439. O’Mea.,i.,380. Hard., viii., 86, 87. 

+ Hard., viii., 91. , 

§ A lady of rank and wit wrote to Fouché, on occasion of 
a public ceremony at which the emperor was present soon 
after his accession, ‘‘ The young emperor walked, preceded 
by the assassins of his grandfather, followed by those of his 
father, and surrounded by his own.” “There,” said Fouché, 
“ig a woman who speaks Tacitus.”—See Bian., i., 445. 
Harb., vili., 103. 
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set at liberty, and carefully conducted, at the 
public expense, to the ports from which they 
had been severally taken. At the same time, 
all prohibitions against the export of corn were 
removed; a measure of no small importance to 
the famishing population of the British Isles, 
and hardly less material to the gorged proprie- 
tors of Russian produce. The young emperor 
shortly after-wrote a letter, with his own hand, 
to the King of England, expressing, in the 
‘warmest terms, his desire to re-establish the 
amicable relations of the two empires; a decla- 
ration which was received with equal shouts of 
joy in London as St. Petersburg.*t 

Perhaps no sovereign, since the days of the 
Antonines, ever was called to higher 
destinies, or more worthily filled an 
important place in the theatre of the world, than 
the Emperor Alexander. Placed at the head of 
the most powerful and rising empire in existence, 
stationed midway between ancient civilization 
and barbaric vigour, he was called to take the lead 
in the great struggle for European freedom ; to 
combat with the energy and enthusiasm of the 
desert the superiority of advanced information, 
and meet the condensed military force of a 
revolution which had beat down all the strength 
of Continental power with the dauntless reso- 
lution and enduring fortitude which arise in the 
earlier ages of social existence. Well and no- 
bly he fulfilled his destiny. Repeatedly defeat- 
ed, never subdued, he took counsel, like his 
great predecessor, from misfortune, and pre- 
pared in silence those invincible bands which, 
in the day of trial, hurled back the most terrible 
array which ambition had ever marshalled 
against the liberties of mankind. A majestic 
figure, a' benevolent expression of countenance, 
gave him that sway over the multitude which 
ever belongs to physical advantages in youthful 
princes ; while the qualities of his understand- 
ing and the feelings of his heart secured the 
admiration of all whose talents fitted them to 
judge of the affairs of nations. Misunderstood 
by those who formed their. opinion only from 
the ease and occasional levity of his manner, 
he was early formed to great determinations, 
and evinced, in the most trying circumstances 
during the French invasion and the congress 
of Vienna, a solidity of judgment equalled only 
by the strength of his resolution. A disposition 
naturally generous and philanthropic, moulded 
by the precepts of La Harpe, had strongly im- 
bued his mind with liberal principles, which 
shone forth in full lustre when he was called on 
to act as the pacificator of the world after the 
fall of Paris; but subsequent experience con- 
vinced him of the extreme danger of prema- 
turely transplanting the institutions of one coun- 
try into another in a different stage of civiliza- 


His character. 


* Jom., xiv., 268, 269. Ann. Reg., 1801, 116. 

+ The empress-mother, a woman of heroic spirit and no- 
ble character, and who possessed the greatest influence 
~ through life over her son, openly and uniformly avowed her 
horror at Paul’s murder; and shortly after that event had a 
picture painted, representing him on his deathbed, and pub- 
licly exposed at the Foundling Hospital, which was under 
her peculiar charge. Prodigious crowds having been attract- 
ed by the sight, Count Pahlen became alarmed at the conse- 
quences, and prevailed on Alexander to request his mother 
to have it removed. But the princess was not to be shaken. 
* My son,” said she, “ you must choose between Pahlen and 
me.” The painting remained, and the minister was soon 

after dismissed from his situations.—D’ABR., vi., 342. 
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tion; and his latter years were chiefly directed 
to objects of practical improvement,* and the 
preparation of his subjects, by the extension of 
knowledge and the firmness of government, for 
those privileges which, if suddenly conferred, 
would have involved in equal ruin his empire 
and himself. 

The first measures of his administration were 
eminently calculated to win that qis early pa- 
popularity which, notwithstanding cific and popu 
the proverbial fickleness of the Jr measures. 
multitude, never afterward forsook him. By 
a ukase, published on the 14th of April, he re- 
stored to the nobility their privileges and pre- 
rogatives, such as they had been in the time 
of the Empress Catharine, re-established the 
rights of municipalities, abolished secret -pro- 
ceedings in criminal cases, awarded a general 
amnesty, and stopped all the state prosecutions 
which had been commenced. Indulgences were 
at the same time granted to the clergy, and 
measures taken to reopen those vents for the 
crude produce of the state, the closing of which 
had occasioned so much alarm. Independent 
of his letter to the King of England, the emper- 
or wrote to Sir Hyde Parker, expressing an 
anxious Wish to close with the amicable propo- 
sitions made by the British government to his 
predecessors, provided it could be done without 
violating his engagements to his allies, and en+ 
treating him, in the mean time, to suspend hos- 
tilities, and conveying the pleasing intelligence 
that orders had been given that the British sea- 
men sent to prison by Paul were set at liberty.t 
At the time when this letter arrived at the Brit- 
ish fleet, Sir Hyde had not been recalled by the 
English ministry ; and Nelson, wisely judging 
that the best way of forwarding a pacific nego- 
tiation was to support it by a hostile demon- 
stration, made sail with all his pri 18, Nel- 
squadron to Carlscrona, where, in son sails for 
answer to a message inquiring Cronstadt. 
whether the Swedish government was willing 
to be included in the armistice concluded with; 
Denmark, he received an answer that they 
“could not listen to separate a but 
would close with any equitable offers made by 
Great Britain to the united Northern powers.’? 
This reply, coupled with the well-known pacific 
inclinations of the court of Stockholm, led the 
English admiral to conclude that he would ex- 
perience no difficulty in arranging an accommo- 
dation with the whole Baltic States, if the dis- 
putes with the cabinet of St, Petersburg could 
be adjusted; and therefore he proposed in- 
stantly to sail for Revel, where a large. portion 
of the Russian fleet lay in an open bay, exposed 
to his attacks, and unable from the ice to make 
their escape. But Sir Hyde, who trusted that 
the death of Paul would immediately lead to a 
settlement of all the differences, insisted upon 
returning to Kioge Bay, where he cast anchor, 
and remained till the 5th of May, when he was 
recalled by the British government, and 
Nelson appointed to the command in M*y7- 
chief. No sooner was he the unfettered master 
of his own actions, than he set sail for the Gulf 
of Finland. But when he arrived there he 
found that, in the interval, the enemy had es- 
caped; they had cut through the ice in the 


* Jom., xiv., 270. Hard., viii., 96. 104. 
t Ukase, April 7, 1801. State Papers, 1801, 256. 
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mole, six feet thick, on the 3d of May, and] 
were now safe under the cannon of Cronstadt. 
His concil- Thither they were followed by the in- 
iatory meas- defatigable Nelson, who saluted the 
ures there. forts when he approached, and wrote’ 
to the emperor, congratulating him on his ac- 
cession, and urging the immediate release of 
the British subjects and property. A friendly 
intercourse was immediately established be- 
tween the British admiral and the Russian au- 
thorities ; but as the emperor expressed great 
uneasiness at the presence of the English squad- 
ron, and it was evident that the negotiation 
would proceed more favourably if this cause of 
irritation was removed, Nelson stood out to 
sea, and proceeded down the Baltic, leaving 
only a brig to bring off the provisions which had 
been contracted for. This judicious and con- 
ciliatory conduct was met with a corresponding 
disposition on the part of Russia. When at an- 
chor off Rostock, he received an answer to his 
letter to the emperor, couched in the most flat- 
tering terms, and containing the important in- 
telligence that the British vessels and crews 
which had been detained were ordered to be 
liberated. On his return to Copenhagen, he 
found that the conduct of Denmark during his 
absence had been actuated by very different 
principles ; the most hostile preparations had 
been going forward, in defiance of the treaty, 
and ample grounds existed, if the English gov- 
ernment had been inclined, to renew hostilities, 
and utterly destroy the Danish naval power. 
But the death of Paul had dissolved the confed- 
eracy; conciliatory measures were now the 
most prudent course which could be adopted, 
and Nelson, wisely dissembling his resentment, 
proceeded to England to receive the thanks of a 
grateful nation, which his valour and skill had 
brought victorious out of a state of unprece- 
dented danger.* i 

The British eabinet immediately sent Lord 
Peace with. St. Helens to St. Petersburg; and 
Russia, and soon after his arrival at that capital, 
abandonment he signed a treaty as glorious to 
ples ofthe England as it was confirmatory of 
armedneu- the correctness of the view she had 
trality. taken of the law of nations in this 
great question. By this convention it was pro- 
vided, ‘‘ That the right of searching merchant- 
ships belonging to the subjects of one of the con- 
tracting powers, and navigating under a ship-of- 
war of the same power, shall only be exercised by 
ships-of-war of the belligerent party, and shall 
never extend to the fitters out of privateers or 
other vessels which do not belong to the imperial 
or royal fleet of their majesties, but which their 
subjects shall have fitted out for war; that the 
effects on board neutral ships shall be free, with 
the exception of contraband of war and of ene- 
my’s property; and it is agreed not to com- 
prise in the number of the latter the merchan- 
dise of the produce, growth, or manufacture of 
the countries at war, which should have been 
acquired by the subjects of the neutral power, 
and should be transported for their account.” 
And the contraband articles between the two 
powers were declared to be the same as those 
specified in the treaty of the 10th of February, 
1797, viz., “cannons, mortars, fire-arms, pis- 


* Southey, ii. 162, 171. Bign., i. 443, 446. Jom., xiv., 
272, 274. Nap., ii., 154, 156. 
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tols, bombs, grenades, balls, bullets, firelocks, 
flints, matches, sulphur, helmets, pikes, swords, 
sword-belts, pouches, saddles, and bridles, ex- 
cepting such quantity of the said articles as may 
be necessary for the defence of the ship and 
crew.” And “that, in order to determine what 
shall be deemed a blockaded port, that denom- 
imation only is given to such a one where there 
is, by the disposition of the power which at- 
tacks it, with ships stationary or sufficiently 
near, an evident danger in entering.”* By this 
treaty the right of search was placed upon its 
true footing; it was divested of the circumm- 
stances most likely to occasion irritation in 
neutral vessels, and not stipulated in favour of 
either party as a new night, but merely recog- 
nised as a privilege already existing, necessarily 
inherent by the practice of maritime states in 
every belligerent power, and subjected to such 
restraints as the enlarged experience of man. 
kind had proved to be expedient. 

Napoleon has observed upon this agreement, 
‘“« Europe beheld with astonishment 
this ignominious treaty signed by 
Russia, and which, by consequence, 
Denmark and Sweden were compelled to adopt. 
It was equivalent to an admission of the sover- 
eignty of the seas in the British Parliament, 
and the slavery of all other states. This treaty 
was such that England could have desired no- 
thing more, and a power of the third order 
would have been ashamed to have signed it.?’ 
A stronger panegyric could not have been pro- 
nounced on this memorable convention, or a 
more valuable eulogium on the firmness of the 
cabinet and the intrepidity of the seamen by 
whom these important advantages had been se- 


Napoleon’s in- 
dignation at it. 


cured. The First Consul early despatched Du- * 


roc to St. Petersburg to endeavour to counter- 
balance the influence of Great Britain, and bring 
Alexander back to the footsteps of his predeces- 
sor ; but, though he received the most flattering 
reception, he could effect nothing against the 
ascendant of Nelson; and the treaty was signed, 
to the universal joy of both nations.t 

Sweden and Denmark were not expressly in- 
cluded in the convention of the May 19. Dis- 
17th of June, but they were com- solution of the 
pelled to follow the example of Rus- naval confed- 
sia. Unable of themselves to con- °° 
tend with the naval power of England, the an- 
ticipated loss of all their colonies, and the cer- 
tainty of being deprived of their whole com- 
merce if they continued the contest, ultimately 
overcame the influence of France, and the rec- 
ollection of their recent wounds at Copenhagen. 
On the 20th of May, a convention was agreed to 
by the Danish government, in virtue of which 
the city of Hamburg was, three days afterward, 
evacuated by the Danish troops, and the free 
navigation of the Elbe restored; and on the 
19th, the embargo was raised both in Russia, 
Sweden, and Denmark. These measures were 
immediately met by corresponding steps on the 
part of the British government ; the embargo 
on all the ships of the Baltic powers in the har- 
bours of Great Britain was raised; and the ex- 
pense both of putting it on and taking it off, so 
far as Danish vessels were concerned, defrayed 


* Convention June 17, 1801, Articles 3,4. State Papers, 


213. Ann. Reg., 1801. a 
+ Nap., ii., 159. Bign., i., 451, 452. Hard., vill-, 62. 
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by the English treasury. Prussia had been un- 
willingly drawn into the struggle, and took the 
first opportunity of escaping from its effects. 
Under the mediation of Russia, an arrange- 
ment was concluded, by which the Prussian 


troops were to evacuate Hanover, and restore, 


the free navigation of the Weser.* 
Thus was dissolved, in less than six months 
after it had been formed, the most 
formidable confederacy ever array- 
ed against the English maritime 
power. Professedly contracted in order to ob- 
tain the liberty of the seas, it was really direct- 
ed against the grandeur and pros f Great 
Britain ; breathing only the sentiments of free- 
dom and justice, it was, in truth, intended to 
divide among the coalesced states the power 
and the ascendency of a more fortunate rival. 
The rapidity with which this powerful alliance 
was broken up by England, at the conclusion of 
a long and burdensome war, and when her peo- 
ple were labouring under the combined pressure 
of severe want and diminished employment, is 
one of the most remarkable features of this 
memorable contest; and, perhaps more than 
any other, characteristic of the vast ascendency, 
moral as well as political, which she has ac- 
quired among the other nations in the world. 
It is in vain to say the dissolution of the con- 
federacy was owing to the death of Paul; the 
revolution at St. Petersburg was itself the re- 
sult of the influence of Great Britain; of that 


Reflections on 
these events. 
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essential to the very existence of the most 
haughty Continental states; and that moral 
sway, Which ranges under her banners the most 
powerful and important classes of distant na- 
tions. The conduct of the English government 
and people, during this trying crisis, Was a mod- 
el of firmness and moderation, and was deserv- 
edly crawned by one of the most glorious tri- 
umphs recorded in their history. Disdaining to 
submit to the menaces even of combined Eu- 
rope, they boldly fronfed the danger; anticipa- 
ted by rapidity of their movements the junc- 
tion of their adversaries, paralyzed by the thun- 
der of their arms the first of their opponents, 
and at the same time holding out the olive- 
branch, succeeded in detaching the greatest 
power from the confederacy, and ultimately 
dissolving it, without the abandonment of one 
principle for bs oe the war had been underta- 
ken, The convention of the 17th of June fixed 
the maritime question upon its true basis; it 
arrogated no peculiar privilege to Great Britain, 
subjected to no exclusive humiliation the neu- 
tral states, but prescribing one equal rule for all 
belligerent powers, and imposing one equal ob- 
ligation upon all neutrals, settled the mght of 
search and blockade upon that equitable footing 
which, alike obligatory upon England and infe- 


rior nations, must ever remain the law of the 


seas, While ambition and revenge continue to 
desolate the world. oé Yee 
. 
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State of the Egyptian Army when left by Napolean.—De- 
sponding Letter of Kleber to the Directory.—It falls into 
the Hands of the English, who forward it to Napoleon.— 
Mourad Bey issues from the Desert, and is defeated.—Ad- 
vance of the Turkish Force.—Defeat of a Detachment at 
the Mouth of the Nile.—Convention of El-Arish.—The 
Bnitish Government had previously prohibited such a Con- 
vention.—Hostilities are in consequence resumed.—Battle 
of Heliopolis.—Total Defeat of the Turks.—Desperate Sit- 
uation of the Garrison at Cairo.—Storm and Massacre at 
Boulak.—Cairo is retaken.— Defeat of the Turks in every 
Quarter.—Improved Condition of the French Army.—<As- 
sassination of Kleber.—His Designs when he fell —Menou 
takes the Command.—Preparations for the English Ex- 

tion.—Magnificent Conception of the Attack.— Whole 
‘ontest falls on Abercromby’s Corps.—Sir Ralph resolves 
to make'the Attack alone.—Arrival of the Expedition an 
the Coast of .—Landing of the Cae evere Ac- 
tion on the Sand-hills, and Defeat of the mech there.— 
Cautious Measures of the English General.—Bloody En- 
counter with the French advanced Guards,—Deseription 
of the Ground now taken up by the British Army.—Posi- 
‘tion of the French.— Interesting Recollections connected 
with the Spot.—Battle of Alexandria.—W ound and Death 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby.—Immense moral Effects of this 
Victory ; but its first Results not equally decisive. — 
Surrender of Damietta.—Divisions break out among the 
French Generals.—Indecisive Measures of Menou.—Gen- 
eral Hutchinson assumes the Command of the English 
Army, and advances.towards Cairo.—Capture of Rama- 
nieh.—General Belliard is repulsed near Cairo, which is 
invested.—Advance of Sir David Baird’s Division from the 
Red Sea.—Their March from Cossier to Thebes across the 
Desert.—General Hutchinson moves against Menou at 
Alexandria.—Progress of the Siege —Surrender of Me- 
nou.—Change in the Government of Egypt, which falls 
into the Hands of the Turks.—Extravagant Rejoicings in 
Constantinople and London at these Events.—Great mar- 


aoe xiv., 275, 276. Bign., i, 451, 452. Ann. Reg., 


Sime Exertitas of Napoleen to preserve Egypt:—Naval 
Action in ge Bay Se jraz.— The English are worsted. 
—Secan tle siraz.—Terrible Catastrophe of 
the Spanish Vessels, and Defeat of the French.—Attack 
of Napoleon on Portugal.—Treaty with Spain for this Par 
pose.—The Portuguese apply to the English for Aid, but 
can make no resistance to France.—Peace concluded, 
which the First Consul refuses to ratify.—A French Army 
invades Portugal.—Peace purchased by enormous pecuni- 
ary Spoliation.— Napoleon offers Hanover -to ibepenta, 
which declines the Proposal.—Preparations for the inva- 
sion of England.—Apprehensions of the British Govern- 
ment.—aAttack on the Flotilla at Boulogne ‘by Lord Nel- 
son, which is ee for Peace He ony 
France and Jand.—First s of land, 
are refused.—Preliminaries signed -at London.—Trans - 
ports of Joy on the Occasion, both in France and England, 
dut it is severely stigmatized by many in England.—Ar- 
guments urged against it In the Country. — Arguments 
urged in support af it by the Administration.—Peace be- 
tween France and Turkey, and Treaties between France, 
and Bavaria, and America.—Important Treaty between 
France and Russia.— Debates on the Peace in the British 
Parliament.—Arguments urged against it by the Oppo- 
sition.—Answer made by the Government and Mr. Pitt.— 
Reflections on the Peace, which a) to have been ex- 
pedient.— Vast increase of the Naval and Military Resour- 
ces of England during the War, as compared with those 
of France, — Comparative Increase in the Revenue of 
France and England during its Continuance. — Public 
Debt, Exports, Imports, and Shipping of the two Coun- 
tries during its Continuance.—General Result of these 
Details. — Reflections on the immense Efforts made by 
England at the Close of the War, compared with the nig- 
' gandly Exertions at its commencement.— Great Part of this 
Prosperity was-owing to the Paper Currency.—Its Effects 
on Prices.—Glorious State and Character of England at 
the Conclusion of the Contest. 


Wuen Napoleon quitted the Egyptian shores 
and the career of Asiatic glory, to follow his 
fortunes on the theatre of Europe, he left Kleber 


1799.] 


* 

State ofthe in the command of the army, and ad- 
Egyptian ar- dressed to him a long letter, contain- 
Berar left ing minute directions for the regu- 
y Napoleon. jation of his conduct in all possible 

emergencies which might occur. As it was ev- 
ident that the victory of the Nile had complete- 
ly cut off all chance of maintaining a regular 
inter>ourse with France, and it was therefore 
more than probable that the Egyptian army 
would be compelled to capitulate, he distinctly 
authorized his successor to conclude a conven- 
tion for the evacuation of Egypt, if he received 
no succours or assistance from France during 
the following year, and the deaths by the plague 
should amount to above fifteen hundred persons. 
Immediately after being invested with the com- 
mand, Kleber wrote a letter to the Directory, in 
which he gave the most desponding view of the 
situation of the army ; asserted, that it was re- 
duced to half its former amount ; was destitute 
of everything, and in the lowest state of depres- 
sion; that the manufactories of powder and 
arms had totally failed; that no resources ex- 
isted to replace the stores which had been ex- 
pended ; that General Bonaparte, so far from 
leaving any money behind him to maintain the 
troops, had bequeathed to them only a debt of 
12,000,000 of francs (£480,000), being more 
than a year’s revenue of the province ; that the 
soldiers were 4,000,000 (£160,000) in arrear of 
their pay ; that the Mamelukes were dispersed, 
not destroyed; and that the grand vizier and 
Djezzar Pacha had arrived at Acre at the 
head of 30,000 men. He concluded in these 
terms: ‘Such are, Citizen Directors, ibe cir- 
. cumstances under which General 

ae Of ithe Bonaparte has laid upon me the 
ber tothe Di- enormous burden of the army of the 
BEE Si East. He saw the fatal crisis was 
approaching; your orders doubtless prevented 
hima from attempting to surmount it. That the 
crisis was at hand is attested equally by his let- 
ters, his instructions; his negotiations. It is 
notorious to all the world, and, unhappily, as 
well known to our enemies as to the French in 
Egypt. In these circumstances, I think the 
best thing I can do is to continue the negotia- 
tions commenced by Bonaparte, even if it should 
Yead to no other result than to gain time. I 


have annexed the letter I have written to the 


grand vizier, sending him, at the same time, the 
duplicate of that of Bonaparte.” *t 


‘* Napoleon and Kleber’s letters, in Dum., iv., 110, 125. 

t The letter which Napoleon had addressed to the grand 
‘Aug. 17,1799, Vizier previous to his departure from the East, 

6 14 Tis one of the most characteristic of all his com- 
positions. ‘ Alas!” said he, “‘why are the Sublime Porte 
and the French nation, after having been friends for somany 
years, now at war with each other? Your excellency can- 
not be ignorant that the French nation has ever been warm- 
ly attached to the Sublime Porte. Endowed as your excel- 
Jency is with the most distinguished talents, it cannot have | 
escaped your penetration that the Austrians and Russians 
are united in a perpetual league against the Turkish Em- 
pire, and that the French, on the other hand, have done 
everything in their power to arrest their wicked designs. 
Your excellency knows that the Russians are the enemies 
of the Mussulman faith; and that the Emperor Paul, as 
grand-master of Malta, has solemnly sworn enmity to the 
yace of Osmanlis. The French, on the other hand, have 
abolished the Order of Malta, given liberty to the Moham- 
medan prisoners detained there, and profess the same belief 
as themselves, ‘ That there is no God but the true God.’ Is 
it not strange, then, that the Sublime Porte should declare 
war on the French, its real and sincere friend, and contract 
alliance with the Russians and Germans, its implacable ene- 
anies ? 
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‘That this letter contained an exaggerated 
picture of the circumstances and Tefalle i 
sufferings of the army, is abundant- hands of tear 
ly proved by the condition in which English, who 
it was found by the English troops forward it to 
when they landed at Alexandria “®P°lee™- 
eighteen months afterward. In truth, Kleber 
wrote under a bitter feeling of irritation at’ Na- 
poleon for having deserted the Egyptian army ; 
and his letter is tinged by those gloomy colours 
in which all exiles, but in an especial manner 
the French, regard the country of their banish- 
ment. It fell into the hands of the English 
during its passage across the Mediterranean, 
and was by their government forwarded to the 
First Consul after his accession to supreme au- 
thority ; and it is not the least honourable trait 
in that great man’s character, that he made al- 
lowance for the influence of the desponding 
feelings which he had so repeatedly witnessed 
in the Egyptian officers, and never sought to 
revenge upon his absent lieutenant the spiteful 
expressions which, in an official despatch to 
government, he had used towards himself.* 

But although Kleber, under the influence of 
these gloomy views, addressed pro- yyouraq Ragin. 
posals of accommodation to the sues from the 
grand vizier, he made the most Desert, and is 
vigorous preparations to repel the Rake 
attack with which he was threaten- “"S" "7 *'°”" 
ed from the Ottoman army. The greater part 
of the French troops were stationed at El-Arish 
and the eastern frontier to watch the motions 
of the Syrian’ host, while six thousand were 
scattered along the course of the Nile, from the 
cataracts to the ocean, to overawe the Mame- 


lukes, and guard the seacoast from Turkish — 


invasion. Encouraged by the approach of the 
grand vizier’s army, the indefatigable Mourad 
Bey again issued from the Desert, at the head 


“As long as the French were of the sect of the Messiah, 
they were the friends of the Sublime Porte ; nevertheless, 
that power declares war against them. This has arisen 
from the error into which the courts of England and Russia 
have led the Turkish divan. We had informed it by letter 
of our intended expedition into Arabia; but these courts 
found means to intercept and suppress our letters ; and al- 
though I had proved to the Sublime Porte that the French 
Republic, far from wishing to deprive it of any part of its do- 
minions, had not even the smallest intention of making war on 
it, his most glorious majesty, Sultan Selim, gave credit to 
the English, and with unaccountable precipitance declared 
war on the French, his ancient allies. Though informed of 
this war, I despatched an ambassador to/avert it ; but he 
was seized and thrown into prison, and I was obliged, in 
spite of myself, to cross the Desert, and carry the war into 
Syria. 

“ Though my army is as innumerable as the sands of the 
sea, full of courage ; though I have fortresses and castles of 
prodigious strength ; though I have no fear or apprehension 
of any sort ; yet, out of commiseration to the human race, 
and, above all, from a desire to be reunited to the first and 
most faithful of our allies, Sultan Selim, I now make known 
my disposition for peace. If you wish to have Egypt, tell 
me so. France neyer entertained an idea of taking it out 
of the hands of the Sublime Porte and swallowing it up. 
Give authority to your minister who is at Paris, or send 
some one to Egypt with full powers, and all shall be arran 
ged without animosity, and agreeably to your desires.” 

Under such a specious guise did Napoleon conceal his 
ambitious designs on the East ; his resolution, so early form- 
ed and steadily adhered to, of making Egypt a French col- 


ony ; his unprovoked seizure of that country while at peace - 
with the Ottoman Empire, and his attempt which, but for ' 


the repulse at Acre, would in all probability have sueceed- 
ed, of revolutionizing the whole of Asia Minor, and mount- 
ing himself on the throne of Constantine.—See the Original 
Letter in Ann. Reg., 1800, 218, 219. 

* Dum., iv., 130, 131. Jom., iv., 376. Nap. in Month., 
ii., 215. 
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of two thousand Mamelukes; but he was at- 
tacked by Desaix, early in August, at Siout, 
and obliged to fall back. Following up his suc- 
cess, the French general mounted his infantry 
on dromedaries, and, at the head of a chosen 
band, pursued the Mameluke chief into his far- 
Oct. g, thest recesses. The latter, conceiving 
"he had only to deal with horsemen, char- 
ged the attacking column with great impetu- 
osity ; but the cavaliers instantly dismounted, 
placed their dromedaries in the centre, and 
formed a square, with the front rank kneeling, 
as at the battle of the Pyramids. The Mame- 
lukes were received with the murderous rolling 
fire of Sultan Kebir, and, after charging repeat- 
edly on every side, they fled in disorder into the 
Desert, and did not again appear on the theatre 
of Egyptian warfare.* 

The Turkish army which Napoleon destroyed 
pa eR WAP Aboukir was but the advanced 
Turkish force, guard of the vast force which the 
Defeat of ade- Sublime Porte had collected to re- 
tachment atthe cover Egypt from the Republican 
wonth of the arms. ‘Their main body, consist- 

‘ing of twenty thousand janizaries 
and regular soldiers, and twenty-five thousand 
irregular troops, arrived in the end of October 
in the neighbourhood of Gazah, on the confines 
of the Desert which separates Syria from Egypt. 
At the same time, a corps of eight thousand 
janizaries, under the convoy of Sir Sidney 
Smith, arrived at the mouth of the Nile, to ef- 
fect a diversion in that quarter. The leading 
division, consisting of four thousand men, land- 
ed, and made themselves masters of the tower 
of Bogaz, at the mouth of the Nile, where they 
immediately began to fortify themselves ; but 
before their works had made any progress, they 
were attacked by General Verdier, at the head 
of a thousand French, routed, and driven into 
the sea, with the loss of five pieces of cannon 
and all their standards. t 

Relieved by this decisive victory from all ap- 

_ prehensions in that quarter, Kleber 
Convention turned his whole attention to the 
of El-Arish. = . 
great array which was approaching 
from the Syrian Desert. The check at the 
mouth of the Nile rendered the grand vizier 
more disposed to enter into negotiations, while 
the declining numbers and desponding spirits 
of the French rendered them desirous on any 
terms to extricate themselves from a hopeless 
banishment, and revisit their beloved country. 
Napoleon had made propositions for an accom- 
modation so early as the 17th of August ; and 
Sir Sydney Smith had warned Kleber that, in vir- 
tue of the treaty of the 5th of January, 1799, Tur- 
key could no longer make peace with France but 
in concert with Russia and Great Britain. An 
unexpected reverse facilitated the negotiation ; 
the grand vizier, having crossed the Desert, laid 
siege to El-Arish. The operations were con- 
ducted by Major Douglas and other British offi- 
cers, and the fort carried, during a tumult of 
Dec, 99, insubordination on the part of the gar- 
_  rison, on the 29th of December. After 
their means of defence were exhausted, the gar- 
rison Capitulated; but the terms were disregard- 
ed by the unruly crowd of Mussulmans, and, in 


* Jom., xiv., 377, 378. Dum., iv., 151. Berth., 198. 
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spite of the utmost efforts of the British officers, 
above three hundred French were put to the 
sword. The capture of this stronghold, which 
Napoleon termed one of the keys of Egypt, and 
the proof it afforded of the degree to which the 
spirit of the troops had been shaken, had a 
powerful effect in accelerating the negotiations; 
and a convention was signed at El- 

Arish about a month afterward, by lay thd 
which it was stipulated that the French army 
should return to Europe with its arms and bag- 
gage, on board its own vessels, or those fur- 
nished by the Turkish authorities ; that all the 
fortresses of Egypt, with the exception of Alex- 
andria,* Rosetta, and Aboukir, where the army 
was to embark, should be surrendered within 
forty-five days ; that the prisoners on both sides 
should be given up, and that the grand vizier 
should pay £120,000 during the three months 
that the evacuation was going forward. 

This convention was not signed by the Brit- 
ish admiral, Sir Sydney Smith, nor was he 
vested either with express authority to conclude 
such a treaty, nor with such a command as ne- 
cessarily implied such a power. It was, how- 
ever, entered into with his concurrence and 
approbation, and, like a man of honour, he felt 
himself as much bound to see it carried into ef- 
fect as if his signature had been 
affixed to the instrument. But 
the British government had, three 
months before, sent out orders to 
Lord Keith, commanding the Eng- 
lish fleet in the Mediterranean, not to consent 
to any treaty in which it was not stipulated 
that the French army were to be prisoners of 
war; and Lord Keith, on the 8th of January, 
a fortnight before the convention of El-Arish 
was signed, had sent a letter from Minorca to. 
Kleber, warning him that any vessels having 
on board French troops, returning home in vir- 
tue of a capitulation other than an uncondition- 
al surrender, would be made prisoners of war.+ 
No sooner was this letter received by General 
Kleber, in February following, than he was 
filled with indignation, despatched postilities in 
instant orders to put a stop to the consequence 
evacuation of the country, which Tesumed. 
had commenced, and resolved to resume hos- 
tilities. In an animated proclamation to his 
troops, he declared: ‘Soldiers! we can only 
answer such insolence by victories : prepare to 
combat.”{ This announcement was received 
with loud shouts by the troops, who had already 
become highly dissatisfied at the humiliating 
convention which had been concluded, and 
they joyfully preggred to forget all their cares. 
in the excitement Of a battle.§ 


The British goy- 
ernment had 
previously pro- 
hibited such a 
convention. 


* Jom., xiv., 402. Ann. Reg., 1800, 219. State Papers, 
223. Berth., 310, 313. 

t+ See Lord Keith’s letter in Berthier, 391. 

$ Jom., xiv., 404, 405. Dum., iv., 136. Berth., 392.. 

§ The Continental historians of every description are 
loud in their abuse of the English government for what they 
call their bad faith in refusing to ratify the convention of 
El-Arish. The smallest attention to dates must be suffi- 
cient to prove that these censures are totally destitute of 
foundation. The convention was signed at El-Arish on 
January the 24th, 1800, and Lord Keith’s letter, announcing 
that the British government would agree to no capitulation, 
was dated Minorca, January the 8th, 1800, or sizteen days 
before the signature of the treaty. This letter was founded 
on instructions sent out by the English cabinet to Lord 
Keith, dated December the 17th, in consequence of the in- 
tercepted letters of Kleber, which had fallen into their 
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Kleber drew up his army, which had now 
Mar. 20.1800. arrived from all parts of Egypt, and 
Battle of He- was twelve thousand strong, by 
Hopolis. moonlight, on the night of the 19th 
of March, in four squares, in the plain of 
Koubbe, in front of the ruins of Heliopolis. 
The heavens, ever serene in those latitudes, 
enabled them to: perform the movement with 
precision, though the light was too feeble to 
permit the enemy to perceive what was going 
forward. In front were stationed the four 
Squares, with artillery at the angles, and the 
cavalry in the intervals. Companies of gren- 
adiers doubled the corners of each square, and 
were ready to be employed either in resisting 
an attack, or offensive movements. Order, si- 
lence, and regularity prevailed in the European 
army ; the solemnity of the occasion had sub- 
dued the usual vivacity of the French charac- 
ter: they felt that the moment had arrived 
when they must either conquer or die. The| 
Turks, on the other hand, were encamped, after 
the manner of Asiatics, in confused masses, in 
the neighbourhood of El-Hanka; six thousand 
jJanizaries lay in the village of Matarieh, where 
they had thrown up some rude fortifications ; 
their numerous cavalry, with the Mamelukes 
of Ibrahim Bey, extended on the right of that 
advanced guard as far as the banks of the Nile. 
Their whole force amounted to nearly fifty 
thousand men; but more than half of this ar- 
ray consisted of irregulars, upon whom Iittle- 
reliance was to be placed, and the situation of 
the regular corps in the village of Matarieh 
suggested the hope that they might be cut off 
before the remainder of the army could come 
up to their support. For this purpose, General 
Friant advanced before daybreak straight to- 
wards that village, while Regnier, with his di- 
vision, moved forward in front of the ruins of 
Heliopolis, to cut off the communication be- 
tween their detached corps and the bulk of the 
Turkish army. No sooner did the janizaries 


hands immediately after Napoleon’s return. Kleber no 
sooner received Lord Keith’s letter than he resumed hostili- 
ties, and fought the battle of Heliopolis with his wonted 
precipitance, without once reflecting on the fact that the 
letter on which he founded so much was written not only 
long before intelligence of the treaty had reached England, 
but from Minorea, sixteen days before the treaty itself was 
signed. ‘‘ No sooner, however,” said Mr. Pitt, in his place 
in Parliament, “‘ was it’known in England that the French 
general had the faith of a British officer pledged to him, and 
was disposed to act upon it, than instructions were sent out 
to have the convention executed, though the officer in ques- 
tion had, in fact, no authority to sign it.”* Orders, accord- 
ingly, were sent out to execute the treaty, and they arrived 
in Egypt in May, 1800, long after the battle of Heliopolis ; 
and Kleber had consented to a renewal of the treaty, when 
it was interrupted by his assassination at Grand Cairo on 
June 14, 1800.t Sir Sidney Smith had no authority to 
agree to the convention, nor was he the commanding officer 
on the-station, in whom that power necessarily resided, but 
a mere commodore in command of a ship of the line and 
two frigates, Lord Keith being the head of the squadron in 
the Mediterranean. ‘This conduct, in agreeing, contrary to 
their obvious interests, to restore to France a powerful vet- 
eran army, irrecoverably separated from the Republic at 
the very time when it most stood in need of its assistance, 
in consequence of a convention acceded to, without authori- 
ty, by a subordinate officer, is the strongest instance of the 
good faith of the English cabinet, and affords a striking con- 
trast to the conduct of Napoleon svon after, in refusing to 
ratify the armistice of Treviso, concluded, with full powers, 
by his general Brune, a proceeding which the French histo- 
rians mention not only without disapprobation, but manifest 
satisfaction.—See Ann. Reg., 1800, 220, and NAPOLEON, ii., 
134. 
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perceive that the enemy were approaching their 
intrenchments, than they sallied forth with 
their redoubtable cimiters in their hands, and 
commenced a furious attack on the French 
squares. But Asiatic valour could effect no- 
thing against European steadiness and disci- 
pline : the Ottomans were received in front by 
a murderous rolling fire, and charged at the 
same time, while disordered by their rush for- 
ward, in flank. In a few minutes they were 
mown down and destroyed, the ditches filled by 
their wounded fugitives, and over the breathing 
and bleeding mass the French grenadiers press- 
ed on and scaled the works. Instantly the camp 
of the janizaries was carried : cannon, ammu- 
nition, tents, all fell into the hands of the vic- 
tors ; and the small remnant who fled towards 
the main army were swept away by the fire of 
Friant’s division, or cut down by the charges’ 
of the French cavalry.* 

The grand vizier no sooner saw his advanced 
guard destroyed, than he moved for- 
ward with his whole army to avenge 
their loss. The French were repo- 
sing after the fatigues of their first onset, when 
the rays of the newly-risen sun were intercept- 
ed by a cloud of dust in the east. It was the 
Ottoman army, still forty thousand strong, which 
was approaching to trample under their horses’ 
hoofs the diminutive band of Franks which had 
dared to await their charge. Immediately the 
French order of battle was formed; the troops 
were drawn up in squares, Friant on the left, 
Regnier on the right; the cannon advanced into 
the intervals between the masses; the cavalry 
remained close behind, ready to break through 
the moment a favourable opportunity occurred. 
The cannonade soon became extremely warm 
on both sides; but the balls of the Ottomans, 
ill directed, flew over the heads of the Republi- 
cans, while their own artillery was rapidly dis- 
mounted by the well-directed fire of their adver- 
saries, and even the grand vizier’s staff was 
melting away under the deadly tempest of 
bombs. Torn to pieces by the hailstorm of 
bullets, the Osmanlis prepared for a general 
charge. The concentration of their standards 
along their whole line gave the French warning 
that it was approaching ; a cloud of dust filled 
the sky, the earth trembled as if shaken by an 
earthquake, and the roar of twenty thousand 
horsemen at full speed was enough to have 
struck terror into the most dauntless breasts. 
But nothing could break the firm array of the 
Republicans. As the enemy approached, they 
were received by a terrible discharge of grape- 
shot ; their front rank almost all fell under the 
fatal storm; the rear wheeled about and fled, 
and in a few minutes the mighty array had dis-' 
appeared, without a single musket having been 
fired by the French infantry. The vizier ral- 
lied his troops, and brought them up again to 
the attack ; but they were unable to break those 
flaming citadels, from which a devouring fire 
issued on every side. Surrounded by an mnu- 
merable multitude, not one of the balls from the 
French squares fell without effect, and in a 
short time the carnage became intolerable, and 
the Ottomans fled in indescribable confusion to- 
wards the Desert. Kleber, following up his 
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success, advanced rapidly to El-Hanka; the 
Turks fled the moment the French bayonets 
appeared ; the whole army pressed forward, and 
before nightfall they had made themselves mas- 
ters of the Ottoman camp, and reposed in the 
splendid tents where the luxury of the East 
had displayed all its magnificence.* 

While these important events were going for- 
ward in the plain of Heliopolis, the garrison of 
Cairo were reduced to the last extremity. Two 
thousand men had been left.in that city, under 
the command of Generals Verdier and Zayon- 
check, with orders, if a general insurrection 
broke out, to retire into the forts which had 
been constructed to overawe its turbulent pop- 
ulation. A corps of Mamelukes and Turks 
was detached during the battle, and by a circu- 
itous route reached Cairo, where it excited a 

. revolt. The French were shut up 

he tak ae in the forts, and it was only by a 
garrisonat Ca- vigorous defence that they main- 
BN tained themselves against the fu- 
rious attacks of the Mussulmans. When the 
firing had ceased on the plain of Heliopolis, the 
sound of a distant cannonade, in the direction 
of Cairo, informed the victors of what was go- 
ing forward at the capital. They instantly de- 
spatched a corps at midnight, which, traversing 
the Desert by starlight, arrived in time to rescue 
Hareb 98 the brave garrison from their perilous 
* situation.. Kleber, at the same time, 
pursued the broken army to Balbier, which sur- 
rendered, though strongly garrisoned, at the 
first summons ; and soon after, the grand viz- 
ier, abandoning all his artillery, baggage, and 
ammunition, retired across the Desert, actively 
pursued by the Arabs, and his mighty host was 
speedily reduced to a slender train of followers.t 

The Turks, under Ibrahim Bey, who had been 
detached to Cairo, agreed to evacuate the town 
when they were informed of the result of the 
battle of Heliopolis ; but it was found impracti- 
cable to bring the insurgent population to terms 
of surrender, and it was necessary, at all haz- 
ards, to strike terror into the country by a san- 
guinary example near the capital. Boulak, a 
Storm and fortified suburb of Cairo, was sur- 
massacre at rounded, and, the inhabitants having 
Boulak. = yefused to capitulate, it was carried 
by storm, and every soul within the walls put 
to the sword. The French troops, who came 
back from the pursuit of the grand vizier, soon 
April 15 after surrounded the city of Cairo, and 

* summoned it to surrender. A refusal 
having been returned, a severe bombardment 
and cannonade was kept up for some hours, un- 
til several practicable breaches were made, when 
April 18 a general assault took place. In vain 
° * the Mussulmans defended the walls with 
the courage which they have so often displayed 
in similar situations ; after a bloody contest, 
the French entered on all sides, and a 
desperate struggle took place in the 
streets and houses, which was only ter- 
minated by the approach of night. On the fol- 
April 19 lowing morning, however, the Turkish 

’ leaders, seeing their defences forced, 
and being apprehensive of meeting with the 
fate of Boulak if the resistance was any longer 


Cairo is 
retaken. 
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continued, made terms of capitulation; and 
Kleber, delighted at the prospect of terminating 
so bloody a strife, granted them favourable 
terms, and soon after, the division of the army 
which had entered Cairo took the route of the 
Desert, escorted by the French troops, and the 
insurgents of the capital purchased their lives 
by consenting to an enormous contribution. At. 
the same time, the Turks who had pefeat of the 
landed in the Delta were driven into Turks in ev, 
Damietta, where they surrendered ¢'y quarter. 
to General Belliard; and Mourad Bey, seeing 
all hope at an end, concluded an honourable 
convention with Kleber, in virtue of which he 
was permitted to retain the command of Upper 
Egypt.» Within a month after the battle of He- 
liopolis the crisis was entirely surmounted, and. 
the French had quietly resumed possession of 
all their conquests.* Ph 

This great victory gompletely re-established 
the French affairs on the banks of tmproved.con- 


the Nile. The troops, recently so dition of the 


oomy and depressed, returned to French army. 
their quarters joyous and triumphant; the 
stores and ammunition were repaired from the 
spoils of the defeated army ; the booty obtained. 
by the soldiers. was immense; and from the 
contributions levied on the rebellious cities, 
funds were obtained to clothe and equip the 
whole troops anew. Cairo expiated its offence 
by a contribution of twelve million francs, or 
£480,000 ; the other towns paid in the same 
proportion ; and from the money thus acquired, 
means were obtained not only to discharge all 
the arrears due to the troops, but to remount 
the cavalry and artillery, restore the hospitals, 
and replace all the other establishments requi- 
site for the comfort of the soldiers. Such was 
the affluence which prevailed at headquarters, 
that Kleber was enabled to make his captives 
participate in his good fortune; and, by prom- 
ising half pay to the Turks made prisoners at 
Aboukir and Heliopolis, recruited his army by a 
crowd of active horsemen, anxious to share in 
the fortunes of the victorious army. The Egyp- 
tians, confounded by the astonishing successes 
of the French, quietly resigned themselves to a 
fate which seemed inevitable, and their domin- 
ion was more firmly established than it had ever 
been since the disastrous expedition into Syria. t 

It was in the midst of these pacific labours, 
and when he was just beginning 
to reap the fruits of his intrepidity 
and judicious conduct, that Kleber 
was cut off, by an obscure assassin named 
Souleyman. This fanatic was stimulated to 
the atrocious act by religious persuasion, and 
the prospect of obtaining a sum of money to 
liberate his father who was in confinement. 
He remained a month in Cairo watching his op- 
portunity, and at length concealed himself in a 
cistern in the garden of the palace which the 
general occupied, and darting out upon him as 
he walked with an architect, stab- , 
bed him to the heart. The assas- 7™¢ 14, 1800 
sin was brought before a military commission, 


Assassination, 
of Kleber. 


-and ordered to be impaled alive: a shocking 


punishment, the disgrace of the French gener- 
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But the time was now approaching when the 


tude for three days together, evincing alike in | Republicans were to pay dear for their resolu- 


his examinations and his last moments a mix- 
ture of fanatical spirit and filial piety, which 
would be deemed incredible if it had not occur-» 
red in real life.* ‘ 

The premature death of this distinguished 
general was a clap of thunder to the Egyptian 
army, and was attended with important effects 
upon the issue of the war. He had formed 
many important designs for the regulation of 
his colony, which, if they could have been car- 
ried into effect, might perhaps have long pre- 
served that important acquisition to the French 
Designs of Empire.’ It was his intention to have 
Kleber when distributéd the lands of the conquer- 
he fell. ed country among his ‘soldiers, after 
the manner of the Roman veterans; to have 
enlisted the Greeks, Mamelukes, and Copts ex- 
tensively in his service; disciplined them after 
the Western fashion; and on the stock of a 
formidable European infantry, ingrafted the fire 
and celerity of the Asiatic horse. These de- 
signs were calculated unquestionably to have 
formed a native force on the banks of the Nile; 
which might, in time, have rivalled that which 
England has brought to such perfection on the 
plains of Bengal; and the revenue of Egypt, 
under a regular government, would soon have 
been equal to the support of 30,000 or 40,000 
auxiliary troops of that description ;+ but it is 
extremely doubtful whether, by these or any 
other measures, it would have. been possible to 
have preserved this colony while England held 
Malta, and retained the command of the sea, if 
she were resolutely bent upon rescuing it from 
their hands.t 

Upon Kleber’s death, Menou, the governor of 
Cairo, and the oldest of the gener- 
als of division, assumed the com- 
mand. Intoxicated with the pros- 
perity of his situation, and carried away by the 
idea that he would succeed in amalgamating 
the French and Egyptians so as to render them 
impervious to any foreign attacks, he declined all 
steps towards an accommodation, rejected the 
new overtures of the grand vizier to evacuate 
the country at the conclusion of a general peace, 
and refused to listen to the proposals of Sir 
Sydney Smith, who was now empowered by his 
government to carry into effect the unauthor- 
ized convention of El-Arish. At the same time, 
he exasperated the inhabitants by the imposi- 
tion of additional imposts to meet the expenses 
of government, which had increased 400,000’ 
francs (£16,000) a month since the death of his 
predecessor, and vainly flattered himself that, 
by assuming the title of Abdallah (the servant 
of God), wearing the Oriental costume, and em- 
bracing the religion of Mohammed, which he 
publicly did, he would succeed in maintaining 
the country against the united hostility of the 
Turks and English.§| 


* Sir Robert Wilson’s Egyptian Campaign, 184. Dum., 
vi., 148, 

+ The revenues obtained by Menou from Egypt, even after 
all the disasters of the war, amounted to 21,000,000 frances, 
or £840,000. The present pacha has raised it to £2,500,000. 
—See REGNIER, 122. 

+ Jom., xiii., 422. Regn., 85, 86. ; 

§ Dum., iv., 150, 151. Regn., 93,97. Jom., xiv., 312. 
Bign., ii., 28. j 

| The admission of the French themselves will show with 
‘whom the blame of resiling from the convention of El-Arish 


Menou takes 
the command. 


tion to maintain themselves in Egypt, and that 
glorious train of military triumphs was to com- 
mence, which was destined to throw into the 
shade the disasters of former years, and ter- 
minate in the final overthrow of Napoleon on 
the field of Waterloo. The English, govern- 
ment no sooner received intelligence of the res- 
olution of Menou to decline the execution of the 
convention of El-Arish, than they put in motion 
all their resources to effect the ex- Preparations 
pulsion of the French from that forthe English 
important settlement. For this ©*pedition. 
purpose, their ambassador at Constantinople,, 
Lord Elgin, received orders to use his utmost 
efforts to induce the Turks to make a grand ex- 
ertion in conjunction with the forces of Great 
Britain; the corps of Abercromby, so long 
doomed to hurtful inactivity in the Mediter- 
ranean, was to bear the brunt of the contest, 
and an English expedition from India was to 
ascend the Red Sea, cross the Desert, descend 
by the waters of the Nile, and display the stand- 
ards of Brama on the shores of Alexandria. 
So great and extensive a project Macnificent 
had never been formed by any na- conception of 
tion, ancient or modern; and it was the attack. 
not the least marvellous circumstance of this. 
eventful period, that a remote province of the 
Roman Empire should have assembled at the 
foot of the Pyramids the forces of Europe, Asia, 


really rests. The convention was signed at El-Arish on 
January 24, 1800, and Lord Keith’s letter, announcing that 
he could agree to no capitulation, was dated Minorca, Jan- 
uary 8, more than a fortnight before the convention was 
signed, founded on orders dated the 15th of December, 1799, 
from the British government. Sir Sydney Smith, on the 
2st of February, 1800, stated, in a letter to General Kleber, 
that he had received such instructions as prevented him 
from acquiescing in the convention of El-Arish. He adds, 
“You will observe that the despatches I enclose are of old 
date (1st of January), written after orders transmitted from. 
London on the 15th or 17th of December, evidently dictated 
by the idea that you were about to treat separately with the 
Turks, and to prevent the execution of any measure con- 
trary to our treaty of alliance. But, now that my govern- 
ment is better informed, and that the convention is really 
ratified, I have not the slightest doubt that the restriction 
against the execution of the treaty will be removed before 
the removal of the transports.”* In this expectation of 
what he might expect from the probity of the English cabi- 
net, Sir Sydney was not mistaken; for Mr. Pitt stated in 
Parliament, that, though they had previously resolved to 
agree to no treaty between the Turks and French, in which 
the latter did not surrender as prisoners of war, yet, ‘the 
moment we found that a convention had been assented.to by 
a British officer, though we disapproved of it, we sent or- 
ders to conform to it.”+ Lord Keith communicated the pre- 
vious orders he had received, not only to the Turks, but to 
the French on the same day; but the English did nothing 
to dissolve the treaty ; the French broke the armistice, and 
the battle of Heliopolis was the consequence. These orders 
to ratify the treaty as soon as they heard it had been assent= 
ed to by an English officer, arrived in due time in Egypt, 
and were communicated by Sir Sydney Smith to General 
Menou. Let us hear his conduct from the mouth of Gen- 
eral Regnier. ‘On the 9th Messidor (22d of August), M, 
Wright, lieutenant on board the Tiger, arrived with a flag 
of truce from the Desert, with despatches from the grand 
vizier and Sir Sydney Smith. He announced that England 
had delivered to him passports necessary to carry into exe- 
cution the treaty of El-Arish. He had presented himself at 
Alexandria, but was refused admittance, and he had come 
round by the Desert. He had endeayoured to induce the 
troops to revolt against the generals who refused to lead 
them back to France. He was sent back.” And this is what 
the French call the British want of faith in refusing to rat- 
ify the treaty of El-Arish! and yet their declamations on 
this subject received frequent and able support from the op- 
position in the English Parliament. — See Parl. Debates, 
xxxv., 595, 598, and 1436, 1438. 


* Berth., 354, 355, t Parl. Hist., xxxv., 596, 597 
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and Africa in one combined enterprise, and 
brought to the shores of the Nile tribes un- 
known to the arms of Cesar and Alexander.* 

Agreeably to this plan, the corps of Sir Ratrx 
Axsrrcrompy, which had so long been tossed 
about by the winds in the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean Sea, set sail from Malta on De- 
‘ eember 10th, and after a tedious voyage of 
‘ six weeks, and remounting two hundred of its 
’ eavalry with Turkish horse, arrived at Marma- 
: rice, in the Levant, in the beginning of February. 
Eight thousand men, under Sir David Baird, 
were to embark at Bombay at the same time, 
and proceed by the Red Sea to Suez, while the 
army of the grand vizier, which was to be re- 
enforced since its late disasters, was to break 
up from Acre, and again cross the Desert which 
separates Egypt from Syria. ‘The project was 
magnificently conceived, but it presented almost 
insurmountable difficulties in the execution, and 
it was easy to perceive that the weight of the 
contest would fall upon Abercromby’s forces. 
To combine an attack with success from vari- 
ous quarters, on an enemy in possession of a 
central position, from whence he can, at pleasure, 
crush the first which approaches, is at all times 
a difficult and hazardous operation. But what 
must it be when the forces brought together 
for the enterprise are drawn from different 
quarters of the globe, and the tumultuary levies 
of Asia Minor were to be supported by the in- 
fantry of England and the sable battalions of 
Hindostan tt 

The English army had long delayed the com- 
Whole contest Mencement of operations in Egypt, 
falls on Aber- in order to await the reorganiza- 
eromby’s corps. tion of the Turkish forces, and give 
time to the Grand Signior to collect an arma- 
ment of the promised strength on the Syrian 
side of the Desert. But when the fleet approach- 
ed the Levant, they learned that no reliance 
could be placed on any co-operation in that 
quarter. The Ottoman forces, notwithstanding 
all the levies ordered in Asia Minor, did not yet 
amount to twelve thousand men, and they were 
all in the most wretched state of discipline and 
equipment. So completely had their spirit been 
broken by the recent disasters, that they antici- 
pated with the utmost dread a renewal of the 
contest, and it was extremely doubtful whether 
they ever could be brought to face the French 
infantry. To complete their inefficiency, the 
plague had broken out in the camp, and render- 
ed their co-operation a subject of dread rather 
than ambition; a frightful epidemic ravished 
Palestine ; the most violent discord raged be- 
tween the grand vizier and the pacha of Acre, 
and a re-enforcement of ten thousand men, who 
had been collected at Aleppo to repair their 
losses, received a different destination, from the 
alarming rebellion of Oglou Pacha, one of the 
Eastern satraps of the Turkish Empire.t 

Deprived of-all hope of co-operation in this 
quarter, and unable to rely on the distant and 
uncertain aid of the Red Sea expedition, Sir 
Ralph Abercromby perceived that the success 
of this great enterprise, on which the hopes of 
the nation had so long been set, and on which, 
zn some measure, the fate of the war was in- 


* Wilson’s Egypt, 3. Jom., xiv., 308. 
t Wils., 4,5. Ann. Reg., 1801, 226. Jom., xiy., 309. 
+ Wils., 6. Dum., iv., 154. Regn., 146. 
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volved, would depend on his own troops. For- 
tunately, he was of a character not to be intimi- 
dated by the prospect of danger; and although 
the forces at his disposal were little more than 
half of those which it was ultimate- a a 

ly proved were in the hands of his Scivesto make 
adversary, he gallantly resolved, the attack 
alone and unaided, to make the alone. Feb. 
attempt. Orders, therefore, were ~*’ ; 
given to the fleet to weigh anchor; and al- 
though the weather was still very tempestuous, 
and the Greek pilots unanimously declared that 


it was impracticable to attempt a landing on the 


Egyptian coast till the equinoctial gales were 


‘over, the admiral stood out to sea, bearing with 


him a noble array of two hundred ships.*t 

On the 1st of March the leading frigate made 
a signal for land, and on the follow- ygarch 1. Ar- 
ing morning the* whole fleet an- rival of the ex- 
chored in Aboukir Bay, precisely pedition on the 
on the spot where Nelson’s great °st of Esypt. 
victory had been gained three years before. 
The remains of that terrible strife were still visi- 
ble: the Foudroyant chafed her cables against 
the L’Orient’s wreck, and soon after fished up 
her anchor. A nobler sight could hardly be 
imagined; two hundred vessels covered the 
ocean almost as far as the eye could reach ; the 
sandhills of Egypt were already covered with 
cannon and hostile troops ; while every heart 
beat high with exultation at the prospect of soon. 
measuring their strength with the enemy, and 
engaging in a contest on which the whole eyes 
of the world were fixed. The state of the 
weather for several days prevented the possibil- 
ity of landing ; but at length, the wind having 
abated, the preparations were completed on the 
evening of the 7th, and on the morning of the 
8th, at two o’clock, the first division, March 8. ° 
five thousand five hundred strong, as- Landing of 
sembled in the boats, one hundred the troops. 
and fifty in number, which were prepared to con- 
vey them to the shore. The clear silence of the 
night, the solemnity of the scene, the magni 
tude of the enterprise on which they were en- 
gaged, the unknown dangers to which they 
were approaching, filled every mind with anx- 
ious suspense ; and thousands of brave hearts 

* Wils., 7. Ann. Reg., 1801, 226. 

+ The forces on board the fleet, and those to which they 
were opposed in Egypt, stood as follows : ; 

English. 


Infantry..:......... 15,463 | Infantry...-........ 23,690 
Cavalry.....-+es+0e 472 | Cavalry... «..+.-+.++ 1,250 
Artillery, ...... 578 | Artillery..........-- 1,100 
16,513 | Dismounted Cavalry 480 
Stekaeucieae 999 26,520 
; Sick........ 996 

Miotal cesses 17,512* VePGtabeenre tears 27,516t 


There were 999 sick in the British army when it landed, 
and 996 in the French, so that this diminution left the rela- 
tive forces of the two nations the same as before. 

The French troops who capitulated at Cairo were 13,672 

And at Alexandria... .eseeeseseeee sees eee ee e+ 10,508 

24,180 

So that, supposing 4000 had been Jost in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners during the campaign, the total force at its com- 
mencement must have been from 27,000 to 28,000 men. The 
force under Sir David Baird which ultimately landed at 
Suez was 5500 men, and as they could not be entirely neg- 
lected, and the French required to maintain garrisons in the 
interior, the active forces that could be relied on for imme- 
diate operations were nearly equal, and they proved exactly 
so in the decisive battle of Alexandria.—See Jomint, xiv., 
uF Nias R. Witson, 167, and REGNIER, p. 412. Tableau, 

02:2. 


* Sir Nalph Abercromby’s Return, Wilson, 270, 273, ¢ Jom,, xiv. 316, 
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then throbbed with emotion, who were yet des- 
tined to astonish Europe by their gallant bear- 
ing when the hour-of trial approached. But 
not a vestige of confusion or trepidation appear- 
ed in the conduct of the debarcation ; silently 
the troops descended from their transports, and 
took the places assigned them in the boats; 
and not a sound was heard as they approached 
‘the coast but the measured dip of thousands of 
oars in the water, incessantly urging towards 
the shore the flower of the British Empire.* 
The French on the heights were about two 
Severe ac- thousand strong, posted in a concave 
tion on the semicircle about a mile in length, sup- 
sandhills. ported by twelve pieces of artillery on 
. the one side, and the castle of Aboukir on the 
other. The boats remained for some time in 
e middle of the bay, menacing different points 
f the coast, and at length, the whole being as- 
sembled, the signal was made to advance at 
nine o’clock. One hundred and fifty boats, 
each filled with fifty men, instantly moved for- 
ward with extraordinary rapidity, while the 
armed vessels which covered their flanks be- 
gan to cannonade the batteries on shore. The 
French allowed them to approach within easy 
range, and then opened at once so heavy a fire 
that the water seemed literally to be ploughed 
up with shot, and the foam raised by it resem- 
bled a surf rolling over breakers. Silently the 
hoats approached the tempest, the sailors stand- 
jng up and rowing with uncommon vigour, the 
soldiers sitting with their arms in their hands, 
anxiously awaiting the moment to use them. 
When they reached the fire, several boats were 
sunk, and the loss among their crowded crews 
was very severe ; but, notwithstanding this, the 
Jine pressed forward with such precision, that 
the prows of almost all the first division struck 
the sand at the same time. The troops instant- 
ly jumped out into the water, and rapidly advan- 
eing to the beach, formed before they could be 
charged by the enemy; the 42d, 23d, and 40th 
yegiments rushed up the steep front of the 
heights with fixed bayonets, and carried them 
in the most gallant style ; the guards followed, 
and though disordered for a moment by a charge 
af horse before their formation was completed, 
made good their ground, and drove back the 
enemy, while the 54th and Royals landed in 
time to defeat a column which was advancing 
through a hollow against the flank of their new- 
ly established line. In an hour the whole di- 
vision was established on the heights, though 
weakened by five hundred men killed and 
wounded; the enemy retired with the loss of 
three hundred, and left eight pieces of cannon 
in the hands of the victors. tt 
This brilliant opening had the most important 
‘And defeat of @ffects on the fate of the campaign. 
the French The gallant conduct of the troops, 
‘there, the splendid spectacle which. their 
janding in presence of the enemy had afforded, 
the rapidity of their success in the sight of the 
whole fleet, filled both the soldiers and sailors 


* Ann Reg., 1801, 227. * Wils., 12, 13. Jom., xiv., 322. 
+ Regn., 205, 209. Wils., 14,15. Ann. Reg., 1801, 227, 
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1 “This debarcation,” said General Bertrand, “ was ad- 
mirable ; in less than five or six minntes they presented 
5500 men in battle array ; it was like a movement on the 
opera stage ; three such completed the landing of the army.” 
—Las Casas, i., 242. 
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with exultation, and already began to produce 
that confidence in their own prowess, which, in 
military affairs as well as elsewhere in life, is 
not the least important element in success. Sir 
Ralph hastened to profit by his good fortune, by 
landing the other divisions of the army, which 
was effected in the remainder of the day with 
the greatest expedition. ‘Some uneasiness was 
at first experienced by the want of water; but 
Sir Sydney Smith soon relieved their anxiety 
by telling them that, wherever date-trees grew, 
water must be near; a piece of grateful infor- 
mation, which; like every other furnished by that 
enterprising officer, proved to be correct.* 
It is now ascertained, that if the English ar- 
my had pushed vigorously on before the enemy 
had time to recover from their consternation, 
they might soon have taken Alexandria with 
very little difficulty ; and had they been as well 
aware of their prowess as they have since be- 
come, they would probably have done so.t But 
they were then only novices in the military art, 
and naturally distrustful of themselves when 
opposed to the far-famed veterans of France. 
Abercromby therefore advanced with caution. 
His first care was to complete the Cautious meas- 
disembareation of the troops, can- ures of the Eng- 
non, and stores, a service of con- lish general. 
siderable difficulty and danger, from the tem- 
pestuous state of the weather, and which occu- | 
pied the three following days. 
Aboukir was at the same time invested, and in- 
trenchments thrown up round the camp. It 
then appeared how much reason the British 
had to congratulate themselves on the supine- 
ness of Menou in retaining his principal force 
at Cairo, when so formidable an enemy was es- 
tablishing himself in his colony ; for had he ap- 
peared with eighteen thousand men on the 
heights of Aboukir, the only point on the coast 
where a descent was practicable, the landing 
could never have been attempted, or if it had, 
it would, in all probability, have terminated in 
disaster. The truth was, the French general, 
like all his contemporaries at that period, great- 
ly underrated the British military forces, and 
he gladly heard of their debarcation from a be- 
lief that they would soon become prisoners of 
war. Thus, while the English, from not being 
aware of their own strength, lost the opportu- 
nity of taking Alexandria in the outset of the 
campaign, the French, from an overweening 
confidence in theirs, reduced themselves, in the 
end, to the humiliation of the Caudine Forks.t 
The preparations being at length completed, 
the army moved forward, on the evening of the 
12th, to Mandora Tower, where they encamped 
in three lines. The enemy had by this time 
been considerably re-enforced from Cairo and 
Rosetta, so that their force amounted to five 
thousand four hundred infantry, six hundred 
cavalry, and twenty-five pieces of cannon. 
Notwithstanding the smallness of their num- 
bers, Generals Friant and Lanusse resolved to 
make good their ground against the invaders, 
trusting to their great superiority in cavalry, 
the strength of their position in front of an old 
Roman camp, and the facility of retiring to 
Alexandria in case of disaster. The English 


* Wils., 17, 18. Ann. Reg., 1801, 228, 
+ Regn., 209. Dum., iv., 157. 
t Dum., iv., 158. Wils., 18,19. Jom., xiv., 324, 325. 
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general advanced cautiously, at daybreak on 


. with lines; the enemy's force was un- 
known, and it was in an especial 


* a < . 
against his ‘tor 
first line, when it came within range of the en- 


emy, was received with a heavy fire of grape 
and musketry, while a regiment of cavalry im- 
petuously charged its flank; but both attacks 
were gallantly repulsed by the 90th and 92d 
regiments, and the advance of the second line 
soon compelled the Republicans to retreat. 
Then was the moment to have fellowed up their 
suecess, and by a rapid charge completed the 
defeat of the enemy, in which case Alexandria 
would probably have fallen an easy conquest; 
but the English were still ignorant af their own 

wers, and the want of cavalry prevented them 
rom taking the advantage which they might 
have derived from their victory. They con- 
tented themselves, therefore, with occupying 
the ground so easily won, and halted within 
eannon-shot of their second line of defence ; 
and it was not till the enemy had established 
themselves on the heights in their rear, in front 
of Alexandria, that they again moved forward 
to the charge. They then advanced with ad- 
mirable coolness, and in parade order, under a 
murderous fire of cannon-shot; but the attack 
was not conducted with the vigour and rapidity 
necessary to ensure decisive success, nor Was 
any attempt made to turn a position which his 
great superiority of numbers would have ena- 


The consequence was, that the British sustained 
a loss double that of their adversaries ;* and 
tho the second position was at length aban- 
doned by the French, who withdrew the bulk 
of their forces within the walls of the town, yet 
this was done in perfect order, and without any 
loss of artillery ; whereas, had Abereromby pos- 
sessed the confidence in himself and his soldiers 
which subsequent triumphs gave to Wellington 
or Picton, he would have carried the position 
of the-enemy by a combined attack in front and 
flank} in half an hour, and entered Alexandria 
along with their broken. battalions. 

The position now occupied by the British 
Dae was by nature strong: the right 
eat was advanced before the rest of 
taken up bythe the line nearly a quartér of a mile, 
Bntisharmy. gn high ground, and extended to 
the large and magnificent ruins of a Roman 
palace within fifty yards of the sea; their leit 
rested on the Lake Maadieh; the intervening 
SS about a mile in breadth, consisted of a 


ion of low sandhills. In front of the} 


position was a level sandy surface, which com- 
menced before the left, and extended as far as 
the French lines; on this plain cavalry could 
act; but, as they approached the British vi 
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the morning of the 13th, in three | adieh 


i 


manner necessary to take precaution | two were ple I 
decided superiority in horse. The | palace, and in the centre slight 


(Caar. XXXIV. 
front of the lines occupied by the troops, was a 


thrown up, to aid the fire of the > Te 
this position, the British army, now reduced by 
sickness, the sword, and detachments to the 


English had cut off the dikes which formed their 
line of communication with Menou; but that 
cemmander discevered a cireuitors route, by 
which he was enabled to reach Alexandria, and 
on the evening of the 19th, the whole disposa- 
ble French troops, 11,000 strong, inclading 1400 
cavalry, with 46 pieces of cannon, were drawn up 
on this imposing position. Everything conspired 
to recommend early and decisive operations : the 
ancient fame and tried prowess of the Egyptian 
army left no room fer doubt that they would 
speedily drive the presumptuous Slanders inte 
the sea; while, by pretracting operations, time 
would be afforded for the grand vizier to cut off 
the garrisons on the frontier of Syria, and the 


Red Sea. 
a ground i by sich armies was: 

singularly calculated te aw S 

the most Interesting recollections. aoe, aa 

England and France were here to nected. with the 

contend for the empire af the East 

in the cradle of ancient civilization, on the spot 

where Pompey was delivered up to the victori- 

ous_arms of Casar, and unde: 


test. generati 
ander. 
fraught with historic renown. On the night 
the French Tne rose Pampey's Pillar, 
left Cleopatra’s Needle; in 3 
seen the mouldering walls 


_ dettes, they found the ground -strewed . with 
 darge stones, the remains of Roman edifices 
_. which formerly had covered all that part of the 


* The English lost 1200, the French 500 men in this affair, 
Tt is impossible to refuse a tribute of admiration to the Sill of 
the generals and valour of the soldiers, which, with suoh in- 
ferior forces, enabled the Republicans, at so shght a cost, to 
inflict so serious a loss upon their adversanes.—See WiL- 
SOR aie Saag 27 S15 andl dn, Reg., 1801, 227. 

US. J egu., Qh o ‘ * 
Ree’ 1801, 29. Sn., 25, V9 Jom., xv., 


to anticipate. A gloamy mist covered the plain, 
through which every eye was painfully striving 
* Wils., 3) 85, SQ” Regn, 220, 222. v3 
Ams, Rag. Se iy iekic ks 
+ Wils, 25. “Jom, tir. 329) 382. 
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bled the English general so easily to outfiank. | Indien army to menace their rear from the 
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to pierce ; every ear was straining to catch the 
smallest sound ; the eastern horizon was anx- 
iously regarded, but, though the gray of the 
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wheeling about, threw in so deadly a fire upon 
the disordered horsemen, that they almost ally Wee 
with their commander Roize, perished on the aly. 


morning was perceptible, it seemed reluctant 
to break. Suddenly the report of a musket 
was heard, followed by two cannon shots on 
the left: the officers, thinking the attack was 
to commence there, were already galloping in 
that direction, when a sharp rattle broke out 
on the right, followed by the loud shouts which 
too surely announced that the attack had begun 
in that quarter. In fact, the enemy, under La- 
nusse, were advancing in great force against 
the Roman ruins, where the 58th and 23d regi- 
ments were placed; the English officers no 
sooner saw the glazed hats of the Republicans 
emerging through the mist, than they poured in 
a fire by platoons, so heavy and weli-directed 
that the French were compelled to swerve to 
their left, and, in making this movement, the 
brave Lanusse received a mortal wound. His 
division was so disconcerted by this event and 
the fire of the English, which was kept up with 
uncommon vigour, both on their front and flank, 
that they broke, and fled in confusion behind 
the sandhills. But at this instant General 
Rampon advanced at the head of a fresh col- 
umn two thousand strong, and, joining the 
broken remains of Lanusse’s division, renewed 
the attack with greater force, and succeeded in 
turning the Roman ruins so as to take the 


troops which defended them both in front and 


flank. Menou supported this attack by a grand 
charge with all his cavalry. No sooner did Sir 
Ralph perceive it advancing, than he moved up 
the 42d and 28th regiments from the second 
line to the support of the menaced wing ; but, 
soon after it arrived in the fire, the first of these 
corps was suddenly charged in flank by the Re- 
publican horse and broken. Notwithstanding 
this, the brave Highlanders formed in little knots, 
and, standing back to back, resisted the caval- 
ry when they endeavoured to cut them down. 
The 28th regiment was maintaining a severe 
action in front, when they were startled by 
hearing French voices behind their line; the 
rear rank had just time to face about, when it 
was assailed by a volley from a regiment which 
had got round under cover of the mist; and 
these gallant troops, without flinching, stood 
back to back, and maintained this extraordi- 
nary contest for a considerable time. But this 
bold irruption of the French soon exposed them 
to the same dangers with which they had 
threatened the English. The British reserve 
advanced in admirable order, and threw in a 
close and well-directed fire upon the attacking 
column ; the Republicans, in their turn, were 
assailed at once in front and flank, and driven 
into the ruins, where a battalion which, by its 
great success in the Italian wars, had acquired 
the surname of the Invincibles, was obliged to 
lay down its arms, after having lost above two 
thirds of its numbers. The French cavalry 
also, having now lost half their force by the 
close and murderous fire of the English infan- 
try, prepared to cut their way back to their own 
lines. For this purpose, they charged the Eng- 
lish reserve with the utmost fury; but those 
steady men, with admirable coolness, opened 
their ranks so as to let the squadrons sweep 
through, and instantly closing them again, and 


spot. ‘The remnant, both foot and horse, of the 
force which had made this formidable attack, 
escaped in confusion from the scene of slaugh- 
ter, and regained in dismay the French position. 

The defeat of this desperate attack termina: 
ted the important operations of this 
eventful day. On the left of the Eng- 
lish position the operations of the Re- 
publicans were confined to a distant cannonade; 
and a more serious attack on the centre wag 
repulsed by the close-and destructive fire of tha 
English Guards. At length Menou. finding that 
all his efforts had proved unsuccessful, ordered 
a general retreat, which was effected in the best 
order, to the heights of Nicopolis on ‘his rear, 
under cover of the cannon placed on that for- 
midable position. The loss of the English 
amounted to 1500 in killed and wounded ; that 
of the French to above 2000; but this was of 
comparatively little importance. They had losé 
the character of invincibles ; the charm which 
had paralyzed the world was broken; and on 
the standards taken by the victors, they pointed 
with exultation to the names “ Le Passage de 
la Serivia, le Passage du Tagliamento, le Pas- 
sage de l’Isonzo, la Prize de Gratz, le Pont de 
Lodi.” + 

But this important triumph was mingled with 
one mournful recollection. Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who had the glory fof Nees 
first leading the English to decisive Ralph Aber 
vis © over the arms of revolution- °™>Y- 
a ance, received a mortal wound in the 
catty part of the day, of which he died a few 
days afterward. No sooner did that gallant 
veteran hear of the furious irruption of the 
French cavalry into the lines on the right, than 
he mounted his horse and galloped in that di- 
rection ; he arrived while it was yet dark, when 
almost unattended by his aids-de-camp, whom 
he had despatched in various directions, on the 
ground over which the cavalry were sweeping, 
and was assailed by the French dragoons, one 
of whom he disarmed in a personal conflict ; 
but soon after he received a wound from a mus- 
ket-shot on the thigh, which compelled him to 
dismount, and walk to the redoubt on the right 
of the guards, where he remained for the rest 
of the day, walking about, exposed to a terrible 
cannonade, insensible alike to the pain of his 
wound and the danger of his situation. With 
anxious hopes he watched the progress of the 
action, every part of which was visible from 
that elevated station, and had the satisfaction — 
of seeing the French retire and the victory final-. 
ly decided before the loss of blood began to 
darken his eyes. He lived till the morning of 
the 29th, expressing no solicitude but for the is- 
sue of the contest ; he bore a painful operation 
for the extraction of the ball with the greatest 
firmness; but it could not be reached by the 
skill of the surgeons, and he sunk at length in 
the arms of giory, leaving a name enshrined in 
the grateful recollection of his country.t 
A OIE EOIN DE a! RE, 

* Wils., 31, 33. an: ek, 1801, 230, 231. Regn., 226, 
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The battle of Alexandria not only delivered 
Egypt from the Republican yoke; it decided, in 
its ultimate consequences, the fate of the civil- 
ized world. The importance of a triumph is 
not always measured by the number of troops 
engaged : twenty-four thousand Romans, under 
Cesar at Pharsalia, changed the face of anti- 
quity ; thirty thousand Republicans, at Maren- 
go, seated Napoleon on the consular throne, 
and established a power which overturned all 
the monarchies of Europe. The contest of 
} twelve thousand British, with an 
mmense mor- 
al consequen-- equal number of French, on the 
ces of this vic- sands of Alexandria, in its remote 
hOxys effects overthrew a greater empire 
than that of Charlemagne, and rescued mankind 
from a more galling tyranny than that of the 
Roman emperors. It first elevated the hopes 
and confirmed the resolution of the English sol- 
diers ; it first broke the charm by which the 
Continental nations had so long been enthrall- 
ed; it first revived the military spirit of the 
English people, and awakened the pleasing hope 
that the descendants of the victors at Cressy 
and Agincourt had not degenerated from the 
valour of their fathers. Nothing but the recol- 
lection of this decisive trial of strength could 
have supported the British nation through the 
arduous conflict which awaited them on the 
renewal of the war, and induced them to remain 
firm and unshaken amid the successive prostra- 
tion of every Continental power, till the dawn 
of hope began over the summit of the Pyrenees, 
and the’ eastern sky was reddened by the con- 
flagration of Moscow. The Continental na- 
tions, accustomed to the shock of vast armies, 
and to regard the English only as a naval pow- 
er, attached little importance to the contest of 
such inconsiderable bodies of men on a distant 
shore ; but the prophetic eye of Napcleon at 
once discerned the magnitude of its consequen- 
ces, and he received the intelligence of the dis- 
aster at Alexandria with a degree of anguish 
equalled only by that experienced from the shock 
of Trafalgar.*t 

But, though destined in its ultimate effects 
Its first effects to produce these important conse- 
are not very quences, the victory of Alexandria 
decisive. was not at first attended by results 
at all commensurate to the ardent anticipations 
of the English people.- The movements of the 
English army were for long cautious and dila- 
tory; but, though their operations were not 
brilliant, they were skilful, and ultimately pro- 
duced the desired results. For some days after 
the battle they remained on the ground where 
they had so bravely combated, and the French 


* Bour., iv., 299. D’Abr., v., 202. Jom., xiv., 336. 

+ “I can with safety affirm,” said Junot, “that Napo- 
leon’s design was to have made Egypt the point from which 
the thunderbolt was to issue which was to overwhelm the 
British Empire. I can easily sympathize, therefore, with 
the cruel agony which he underwent when he pronounced 
these words, ‘ Junot, we have lost Egypt.’ The First Con- 
sul never let those around know to what a degree he was 
afflicted by the stroke which he received from England on 
that occasion. Junot alone was fully acquainted with it; 
it was only to the eyes of those who had enjoyed his early 
intimacy that he raised the veil which concealed the anguish 
of his heart. Junot wept like’a child when he recounted 
what the First Consul had said during the two hours that 
he was with him after he received intelligence of that dis- 
astrous event. ‘My projects, alike with my dreams, have 
been destroyed by England,’ said that great conqueror.”— 
DUCHESS OF ABRANTES, y¥., 202, 203. 
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occupied the heights of Nicopolis—both parties 
being busied in repairing their losses, and re- 
storing the strength of their forces. At length 
a re-enforcement of six thousand Albanians hav- 
ing arrived in the Bay of Aboukir, they were 
joined by a British detachment of a thousand 
men, and the combined forces approached Ro- 
setta, situated on one of the mouths of the 
Nile. On their approach the French garrison 
retired to Damietta, leaving a hundred and fifty 
men in Fort Julien, who, after a April19. Sur- 
spirited resistance, surrendered on render of Da- 
the 19th of April. Shortly after mietta. 
the English army was re-enforced by three thou- 
sand men, who landed at Aboukir in the : 
beginning of May, and General Hutchi- M*Y * 
son,* who had now succeeded to the command, 
resolved to commence offensive operations. 
Meanwhile, divisions, the natural result of 
such unwonted disasters, broke Disigens banek 
out among the French generals. out among the 
General Regnier strongly urged French gener- 
the expedience of leaving garri- ** 
sons only in Alexandria, Cairo, and other im- 
portant points, and concentrating the mass of 
the troops at Ramanieh in a situation either to 
fall upon the English army if they should leave 
their lines to attack Rosetta or Alexandria, or 
crush the grand vizier if he should attempt to 
cross the Desert. But nothing could induce Me- 
nou to adopt anything but half measures. He de- 
tached four thousand troops to relieve Rosetta, 
who arrived on the Nile too late to disengage that 
place, and retired to El-Aft, where they threw 
up intrenchments, and awaited the movements 
of the English ; but himself remained naecisive 
at Alexandria, obstinately persisting measures 
in the belief thatthe grand vizier would of Menou. 
never, cross the Desert, that the English would 
not venture to quit their position, and that, if 
he remained firm a little longer, they would 
again betake themselves to their vessels. Mean- 
while, General Hutchison was rapidly ._. 
circumscribing his limits at Alexan- 4?™! 18. 
dria; he cut the isthmus which separated the 
Lake Maadieh from the dried bed of the Lake 
Mareotis, and filled with the sea that monument 
of ancient industry, which in a great degree 
isolated Alexandria from the rest of Egypt, 
while the British flotilla ascended the Nile, and 
captured an important convoy descending that 
river for the use of its garrison. These disas- 
ters produced the greatest discouragement in 
the French army ;+ the dissensions among the 
officers Increased in vehemence, and General 
Regnier’s language, in particular, became so 
menacing, that the commander-in-chief, appre- 
hensive that he might, with the concurrence of 
the army, assume the command, had him ar- 
rested and sent back to France.t 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 233. Jom., xiy., 338, 339. 

Tt Jom., xiv., 339, 340. Regn., 235, 252, Wils., 56 

t The characters of Menou and Regnier are thus given 
by Napoleon: ‘‘ Menou appeared to have all the qualities 
fitted for the command ; he was learned, upright, and an 
excellent civil governor. He had become a Mussulman 
which, how ridiculous soever, was agreeable to the natives 
of the country ; a doubt hung over his military capacity, but 
none over his personal courage ; he had acted well. in La. 
Vendée and at the assault of Alexandria. General Regnier 
was more habituated to war, but he wanted the chief qual- 
ity in a general-in-chief ; excellent when second in com- 
mand, he was unfit to take the lead. His character was 
silent and solitary, having no knowledge of the means of 


1801.] : 

The detachment of La Grange, with four 
thousand men, having reduced the 
garrison of Alexandria to little 
more than six thousand, General 
Hutchison at length moved for- 
ward, with the main body of his 
forces, towards Ramanieh, in order to menace 
Cairo, and carry the war into the upper parts of 
Egypt. Four thousand British and six thou- 
sand Turks, in the first instance, advanced 
against the intrenched position of La Grange at 
El-Aft. On the approach of such considerable 
forces, he retired to the fortified position of 


General Hutch- 
ison assumes 
the command, 
and advances 
towards Cairo. 


Ramanieh, an important post on the Nile, from’ 


which the canal branches off which connects it 
with Alexandria, where he collected four thou- 
sand infantry, five hundred cavalry, and forty 
May 7 pieces of cannon. After a sharp skir- 

* mish, however, this position was aban- 
doned, and the advance of Hutchison having 
cut off their retreat to Alexandria, the Republi- 
cans were compelled to fall back upon Cairo, 
which they reached a few days afterward. The 
capture of Ramanieh was an impor- 
tant step in the campaign, as it com- 
pletely isolated the troops at Cairo 
from those at Alexandria, cut off the chief sup- 
plies from the latter city, and rendered all at- 
tempt at co-operation impossible between them. 
The fruits of this acquisition soon appeared in 
the capture of a convoy of four hundred men 
and six hundred camels, bound for Alexandria, 
which, in the pathless solitude of the Desert, 
fell a prey to the activity and vigilance of the 
English cavalry.* 

Meanwhile the grand vizier, encouraged by 
General Bel. the unwonted intelligence of the 
liard is defeat- defeat of the French forces, and 
ed near Cairo. yelieved by the cessation of the 
plague in his army, one great cause of his weak- 
ness, mustered up courage to cross the Desert, 
and in the middle of April drew near to the 
French fortified position, on the frontiers of 
Syria, at the head of twelve thousand men. At 
his approach, the Republicans evacuated Sala- 
hieh and Balbeis, on the edge of the Desert, and 
Damietta, at the mouth of one of the branches 
of the Nile, and drew back all their forces to 
Cairo. The arrival of La Grange with the 
troops from Ramanieh having increased the dis- 
posable force of General Belliard to ten thou- 
sand veterans, he moved forward at the head 
of six thousand chosen troops to El-Hanka, to 
meet the Turkish force. But the Mussulmans 
were now under very different direction from 
that which led them to destruction at Heliopolis. 
Major Hope, afterward one of the most distin- 
guished lieutenants of Wellington, was with the 
artillery, and Major Holloway directed all the 
movements of the grand vizier. These able 
officers brought up the Turkish artillery and in- 
fantry to the fight in a wood of date-trees, 
where the superiority of European discipline 
‘was not so decisive as in the open plain, while 
a skilful movement of the cavalry towards their 
- rear threatened to cut off the enemy’s retreat to 
Cairo. The consequence was, that after an in- 
decisive action of five hours, Belliard retreated 


Capture of 
Ramanieh. 
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to the capital; a result so different from any 
which had yet ‘attended their warfare with the 
Republicans, that it elevated immensely the 
spirits of the Ottomans, and, what was of still 
greater consequence, disposed them to resign 
themselves implicitly to the guidance of the 
British officers attached to their staff.* 

This important advantage having thrown the 
enemy on all sides back into the capital, and the 
success of the Turks having proved that, under 
proper guidance, some reliance could be placed 
upon them in active operations, General Hutchi- 
son resolved to advance immediately against 
Cairo, although the promised co-oper- 
ation of the troops from the Red Sea 
could not be calculated upon, as, from r 
the prevalence of contrary winds in that danger- 
ous Strait, they had been detained much beyond 
the appointed time. The English army invest- 
ed Cairo on the 20th of May on the left, 
while the grand vizier did the same on M*¥ ?0- 
‘the right bank.of the Nile. The fortifications 
of the town, begun by Kleber, had been assidu- 
ously continued by Menou; but. they were too 
extensive, stretching over a circumference of 
fourteen miles, to be adequately guarded by nine 
thousand men, to which the effective part of the 
garrison was now reduced ;, and although Gen- 
eral Baird, with the Indian army, had not yet 
arrived, there could be no doubt that they would 
make their appearance in the rear if the siege 
were continued for any length of time. Im- 
pressed with these considerations, wee 
and fearful that by delay he might NA pie s 

: ro. 
not obtain equally favourable terms, 
Belliard, on the day following, proposed a capitu- 
lation, on the same conditions as had been agreed 
to the year before at El-Arish, viz., that the ar- 
my should be conveyed to France with- May 22 
in fifty days, with their arms, artillery, “*” ~~ 
and baggage. This was immediately agreed to. 
The troops embarked on the Nile in virtue of 
this capitulation, amounting to 13,672, besides 
the civil servants, and they left in the hands of 
the British 320 pieces of heavy cannon, besides 
the field-pieces of the corps which they carried 
with them; an astonishing conquest to have 
been achieved by a European force of smaller 
amount, and a lasting monument of the impor- 
tant triumph gained by the British arms on the 
sands of Alexandria.t 

Shortly after this capitulation was signed, the 
army of General Baird, six thou- y qyance of Sir 
sand four hundred strong, of whom David Baird’s 
3600 were British, and 2800 sepoys, division from , 
appeared on the banks of the Nile te Red Sea. 
from India.t They had sailed from Bombay in 
the end of December; but, unfortunately, the 
monsoon had set in before they arrived at the 
mouth of the Red Sea, which rendered it im-— 
possible for them to reach their original desti- 
nation, which was Suez, in time to operate as 
a diversion to the British force when it first 
landed at the mouth of the Nile. After strug- 
gling hard with contrary winds for above fay 
two months, in the course of which two *"Y * 
transports were lost, the expedition arrived at 
Cosseir, in Upper Egypt, in the beginning of 


Cairo is in- 


= 


electrifying, ruling, or guiding mankind.”—Nap. in MonTH., 


ig 13 74. 
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vt 
July, and preparations were instantly made for 
crossing the Desert which separates the Red 
Sea from Thebes. This passage is one hundred 
and forty miles long ; and as it was the first in- 
stance recorded in history of a European army, 
With the artillery and encumbrances of modern 
warfare, crossing one of the Eastern deserts, it 
is in a peculiar manner worthy of observation. 
The first detachment began its 
Jey. Ther march from Cosseir, and in nine 
marca Pom : x aes 
days it arrived at Kimneh on the 


ras 


Cosseir te i 
Thebes scras Nile. The road across the arid 
the Desert. \yiJderness lies almost the whole 


way through a succession of ravines, winding 
among hills varying from five to fifteen hun- 
dred feet in height. -These hills are very re- 
markable, rising often perpendicularly on either 
side of the valley, as if they had been scarped 

_» byart; here, again, rather broken and overhang- 
Ing, as if they were the lofiy banks of a mighty 
e _ River, and the traveller traversing its dry and 
 maked bed. Now you are quite land-locked; 
now, again, you open on lateral valleys, and see 
upon heights beyond small square towers. De- 
pdts of provisions had been provided at the eight 
Stations where the army halted, and wells dug 
by the Arabs, from which a tolerable supply of 
Water was obtained, though in many places rath- 
er of a brackish quality. Not a dwelling was to 
be seen, and hardly any traces of vegetation 
‘were discovered along this dreary tract; nothing 
met the eye but bare and arid recks in the 
mountains, and loose sand or hard gravel in the 
hollows. The sufferings of the soldiers from 
heat and thirst were very great; for, though 
they marched only during the night, yet the at- 
mosphere, heated to 115 degrees of Fahrenheit 
in the shade during the day, was at all times 
sultry and oppressive in the highest degree. It 
Was soon found that it was impossible by drink- 
ing to allay the thirst, and that indulgence mm 
i respect only augmented the desire ; a litile 

i mixed with water proved the only ef- 
fectual relief Everywhere the cannon and am- 
munition wagons passed with facility, drawn by 
oxen brought from India. No words can de- 
seribe the transporis of the soldiers when, at 
Rensch, they first came in sight of the Nile, 
flowing in a full, majestic stream in the green 
plain at their feet ; the bonds of discipline were 


, camels, and oxen, when they approach- 
its banks, to plunge into the waves. At 
, by great eiforts, the army was assembled 
“at Thebes with very little loss, considering the 
arduous service they had undergone. They 
there gazed with wonder at the avenues of 
sphinxes and stately temples which are destin- 
to transmit to the latest posterity the won- 
ders of ancient Egypt, and embarking on the 
Nile, fell down in boats in nine days, a distance 
of three hundred miles, to Grand Cairo, where 
they arrived on the 10th of August. ‘There, for 
the first time in the history of the world, the 
sable Hindoos from the banks of the Ganges, 
the swarthy Asiaties from the plains of the 
Euphrates, and the blue-eyed English from the 
shores of the Thames, met in arms at the foot 
of the Pyramids.*+ 


88, 69. 


* Scherer's Egypt, 
1501, 337. ‘s 
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_ When Menou was informed of the capitula- 
tion of Cairo, he professed himself general Hutch 
highly incensed at its oe ison moves 
and Joudly proclaimed his resolu- against Menou 
tion to bury himselfunder the ruins * Alexandria. 
of Alexandria. He refused to take advantage, 
in consequence, of the proposal made to him to 


| accede to the capitulation of the capital, and 


embark on the same terms for France. This 


| determination was founded on intelligence he 
| had received by the brig Lodi, which had eluded 


the vigilance of the English cruisers and pene- 
trated into,Alexandria, of the approach of Ad- 
miral Gantheaume with seven sail and five thou- 
sand men, accompanied with the most peremp- 
tory orders from the First Consul to hold out to 
the last extremity. Finding that the reduction 
of this last stronghold could only be effected by 
foree, General Hutchison, after the embarcation - 
of General Belliard and his division, brought 
down the greater part of his troops from Cairo ; 
and, in the beginning of August, commenced 
active operations, at the head of sixteen thou- 
sand men, against Alexandria. A flotilla was 
rapidly collected on the Lake Mareotis ; but, to 
complete the investment of the place, it was 
necessary to reduce Fort Marabon, situated on 
a tongue of land which unites the town to the 
opposite side of.the lake, and by which alone 
the garrison received supplies of provisions from 
the Arabs. Four thousand men were embark- 
ed on the flotilla, and landed near the 
fort on the 17th, while a feint was made 4°: ”- 
of a general attack on the heights of Nicopolis 
by General Hutchison. These operations were 
completely successful ; the landing of the troops 
was effected with very little opposition; bat- 
teries were rapidly constructed, and so heavy 
a fire kept up, both by-land and sea, that the 
fort was soon reduced to a heap of ruins, and 

the garrison, consisting of a hundred ‘ 
and sixty men, was compelled to ca- egg 
pitulate. At the same time, some of ‘ 
the advanced batteries of the Republicans were 
carried on the ments near the sea, and a col- 
umn of six hundred men, detached by Menou to 
recover them, driven back by Colonel Spencer, 
at the head of seven companies of the 30th, 
with the most distinguished gallantry. In en- 
deavouring to set fire to the English flotilla, the - 


ing to prevent a tumultuous rush of men, | French burned their own schooners on the lake, 


while the light vessels of the fleet boldly sailed 
into the harbour of Alexandria, and opened a 
cannonade upon the enemy’s squadron in the in- 
ner port. Onthe following day, General Coote 
followed up his success, and, advancing along 
the isthmus beyond Marabon, opened his trench- 
es in form against Fort Le Ture, which 

was soon breached by a formidable ar- A¥S: 2” 
tillery. These disasters at length wakened Me- 
nou irom his dream of security; he forgot his 
resolution to conquer or die, and agreed Py 

to a capitulation, in virtue of which the “%5- *!- 
French were to surrender Alexandria, with all 
its artillery, and be transported back to 
France, with their arms, baggage, and ae 
ten pieces of cannon only. It was — 


the sepoy regiments came to the monuments of ancient 
Egypt, they fell down and worshipped the images ; another 
proof, among the many which exist, of the common origin of 
these early nations. I have heard this curious fact from 
several officers who were present on the occasion. " 
= 


1801.) 


agreed between the military commanders that 
the collections of antiquities and drawings 
which had been made by the artists and learn- 
ed men who accompanied the expedition should 
be surrendered to the British ; but as they made 
the most vigorous remonstrances against such 
a condition, and threatened to destroy them 
rather than that they should fall into the hands 
of the victors, General Hutchison, with a gen- 
erous regard to the interests of science and the 
feelings of these distinguished persons, agreed 
to depart from the stipulation, and allow those 
‘treasures of art to be forwarded to France. 
The sarcophagus of Alexander, however, was 
retained by the British, and formed the glorious 
trophy of their memorable triumph.* 

The military results of this conquest were 
very great. ‘Three hundred and twelve pieces 
of cannon, chiefly brass, were found upon the 
works of Alexandria, besides seventy-seven on 
board the ships of war. No less than 195,000 
pounds of powder and 14,000 gun cartridges 
were taken in the magazines; while the sol- 
diers who capitulated were 10,011, independent 
of 500 sailors and 665 civil servants. The to- 
tal troops who capitulated in Egypt were nearly 
24,000, all tried veterans of France: an aston- 
ishing success to have been achieved by a Brit- 
ish force which had hardly ever seen a shot 
fired, and even including those who came up 
from India six weeks after Cairo had surren- 
dered, never amounted to the same numerical 


strength.tt 


* Ann. Reg., 1801, 238,239. Wils., 194,212. Jom.,xiv., 
850, 853. Regn.,. 280, 288. 
t Wils., 179, 216, 217. Ann. Reg., 1801, 239. 
xiv., 352, 353. Regn., 280, 289. 
+ The troops who capitulated at Cairo, exclusive of civil 
PEIVaNtS, WEE «+--+ +--+ eeee-ee Bale «ies + afainjnis bis + 13,67: 
AtsAloxandria. -c0sc0c ve. ccees 10,528 
24,200* 
‘which, supposing 4000 lost in the previous engagement, 
leaves a total of 28,000 men to oppose the British in Egypt, 
having at their command, in heavy cannon and field-pieces, 
sabove 700 guns. The amount of the force which the French 
had in this contest is ascertained by the best possible evi- 
dence, that of an unwilling witness, perfectly acquainted 
“with the facts, and never disposed to exaggerate the amount 
of his beaten troops. ‘In March, 1801,” says Napoleon, 
“‘ the English disembarked an army of 18,000 men, without 
artillery or cavalry horses: it should have been destroyed. 
The army, vanquished after six months of false maneuvres, 
iwas disembarked on the shores of Provence still 24,000 strong.” 
When Napoleon quitted it, in the end of August, 1799, it 
-amounted in all to 28,500 men. As the British and allied 
forces did not enter simultaneously into action, but, on the 
contrary, at an interval of several months from each other, 
the victory must have remained with the French if they had 
jhad a general of capacity at their head, who knew how to 
avail himself skilfully of the advantages of his central posi- 
tion.t The British forces which came with Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby were---- eee» 16,599 
Landed in April...... Abbob sb8ae 3,000 
Came with Sir David Baird.........-..+6- 5,919 
Total British and Indian troops...- 25,518 
The army of the grand vizier, which advanced against 
Cairo after the battle of Alexandria, was only 14,000 strong, 
.and in such a state of disorganization as to be capable of ef- 
fecting very little in the field ;} and the corps which landed 
at Rosetta was only 6000 men, and effected very little against 
the enemy. When, therefore, it is recollected that the cam- 
paign was really concluded by the capitulation of General 
Belliard at Cairo on the 26th of June, that the forces from 
the Red Sea only landed at Cosseir on the 8th of July, and 
arrived at Cairo on the 10th of August, and, consequently, 
‘that the contest was decided by 19,500 British against 28,000 
French, having the advantage of a central position and pos- 
‘session of all the fortified places in the country, it must be 
admitted that modern history has few more glorious achieve- 
“ments to commemorate. — * 
* Wils., 179, 217. + Nap. in Month., i., 80, 81, and ii., 216, 
* Wils., 270, 308, § Wils., 116. 
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After the reduction of Alexandria, the greater 
part of the army, with General Hutchison, re- 
turned to England, leaving twelve thousand 
men, including the Indian troops, to secure the 
country until a general peace. The European 
officers and soldiers were much struck by the 
luxury of their comrades in the Indian service, 
and, accustomed to sleep on the bare sand, with 
no other covering than a tented canopy, beheld 
with astonishment the numerous retainers and 
sumptuous equipages which attested the mag- 
nificence of Asiatic warfare.. But Sir David 
Baird soon showed, that if they had adopted the 
pacfiic habits of the soldiers of Darius, they had 
not forgotten the martial qualities of those of 
Alexander, and their morning exercises in the 
camp of Alexandria exhibited a combination of 
activity and discipline never surpassed by the 
finest troops of the Western world.* ; 

The expulsion of the French from Egypt was 
followed by a piece of treachery on Attempted 
the part of the Ottomans, which, if treachery of 
not firmly resisted by the English the Turks. 
commander, would have brought indelible dis- 
grace on the British name. The Turkish goy- 
ernment, aware of the insecure tenure by which 
their authority in Egypt was held, as long as 
the beys retained their ascendency in the coun- 
try, had secretly resolved upon extirpating them ; 
and, in order to carry their design into effect, 
seven of the chiefs were invited to Alexandria 
to hold a conference with the capitan-pacha, by 
whom they were received with every demon- 
stration of respect, and invited on board a Brit- 
ish vessel. Hut when they got into the boats 
which were to convey them thither, they took 


This being the first great disaster which the Republicans 
had sustained by land since the commencement of the Rev- 
olution, and it having fallen on so distinguished a portion 
of their army as that which had gone through the Italian 
and Egyptian campaigns, they have been indefatigable in 
their endeavours to underrate the credit due to the English 
troops on the occasion ; forgetting that, if the British acted 
feebly, what must the French have been, when, with such | 
a superiority of force, they were compelled to capitulate. It _ 
is true that the movements of Hutchison after the battles of 
the 21st of March were slow and cautious ; but that they 
were uot unreasonably so is proved by the consideration that 
he had to advance with less than half his army against a 
force at Grand Cairo which amounted to 13,000 men, and 
could ‘send 10,000 into the field, and that even, after all, he 


arrived at the scene of action, and concluded the capitulation 


of Cairo six weeks before the arrival of the troops from the 
Red Sea, with no more than 4500 Europeans and a disor- 
derly rabble of 25,000 ‘Turks, hardly provided with any bat- 
tering train.* All the ingenuity of the French cannot obvi- 
ate the important: fact that, by Hutchison’s advance to Ra- 
manieh, he separated their armies at Cairo and Alexandria 
from each other, and enabled him, with a force greatly in- 
ferior to the two taken together, to be superior to both at the 
point of attack, the surest test, as Napoleon justly observes, 
of a good general. The British officers, after Alexandria 
was taken, discovered that the works on the heights of Ni- 
copolis, and, in particular, forts Cretin and Caffarelli, were 
in such a state that they could have opposed no effectual re- 
sistance to a vigorous attack, and they were thus led to re- 
gret that they had been induced by their imposing appearance 
to relinquish thé active pursuit of their advantages before 
Menov’s arrival on the 13th of March ;t but if they had done 
so, and Alexandria had thereby fallen, it is doubtful whether 
the ultimate success of the expedition would not haye been 
endangered, as it would have only deprived the enemy of 
4000 men, and led to the concentration of the remainder, 
above 20,000 strong, in the central position at Cairo, from 
whence they might have destroyed either the grand vizier, 
Sir D. Baird, or General Hutchison, as they successively ap- 
proached the interior of Egypt, whereas, by the retention of 
Alexandria, that dispersion of force was occasioned which 
ultimately proved fatal to them in the campaign. 
* Wils., 177. Ann. Reg., 1801, 239. 
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fright, and desired to be returned ashore, and 
this having been refused, a struggle ensued, in 
the course of which three of the beys were 
killed and four wounded. This frightful viola- 
tion of all public faith, though by no means un- 
usual among Asiatic despots, excited the most 
lively indignation in the British army ; General 
Hutchison immediately put his troops under 
arms, and made such energetic remonstrauces 
to the capitan-pacha that he was obliged to sur- 
render up the four beys who had been wound- 
ed, and the bodies of the slain, who were in- 
terred with military honours at Alexandria. 
This resolute conduct completely cleared the 
British from all imputation of having been ac- 
cessary to the intended massacre, though it 
was far from allaying the indignant feelings of 
the English officers, many of whom openly de- 
clared that the capitan-pacha should have been 
seized in the centre of his camp, and hung at 
the yardarm of the frigate to which he in- 
tended to have conveyed the victims of his 
treachery.* 

When left to their own resources, however, 
Change in the the Mameluke chiefs were totally 
government of Unable to maintain their former 
Egypt, which government in Egypt. .Many of 
ate the them had fallen in the contest with 

: France; their redoubtable cavalry 
had perished, and out of the whole militia of 
the province ‘scarcely two thousand could be 
mustered in arms when the Europeans with- 
drew. They were compelled to relinquish, 
therefore, their old feudal sovereignty on the 
banks of the Nile, and accept the offer of the 
Grand Signior to surrender on favourable terms 
the province into the hands of the Osmanlis. 
A pacha was established, who soon became the 
real sovereign of the country, and long con- 
trived, by the regular payment. of his trib- 
ute, to maintain himself undisturbed in his do- 
minions. Under his able and undivided admin- 
istration, order began to reappear out of chaos ; 
life became comparatively secure, though ex- 
cessive taxation was. established, and the na- 
tional resources were prodigiously augmented. 
By this means one singular and lasting conse- 
quence resulted from the French residence in 
Egypt. The old anarchical tyranny of the 
Mamelukes was destroyed ; a powerful govern- 
ment established on the banks of the Nile, 
which, in the end, crushed the Wahabees in 
Arabia, extended itself over Syria as far as the 
defiles of Mcunt Taurus, and was only prevent- 
ed, by the intervention of France and Russia, 
from utterly overturning the dominion of the 
Osmanis. Thus everything conspired to bring 
about the great Oriental Revolution of the nine- 
teenth century ; the power of the Turks, the chief 

ulwark of Mohammedanism, was weakened 
alike by the victories of the French and the con- 
quests of their opponents, and the crescent, 
long triumphant in the East, was at length 
struck down, not less by the ultimate effects of 
the ambition of the Republicans, who ridiculed 
every species of devotion, than the devout en- 
thusiasm of the Moscovites, who sought an en- 
trance to Paradise through the breach of Con- 
stantinople. : 

But neither of the victorious states foresaw 


* Wils., 245. Ann. Reg., 1801, 240, Dum,, iv., 173, 174. 
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those remote consequences Which pytrayagantre 


as yet lay buried in the womb Of joicings in Con _ 


fate, and the demonstrations of es and 
joy at the surrender of Alexandria eine at these 
were as ardent on the shores of 


} the Bosphorus as the banks of the Thames. 


The cannon of the seraglio were fired, the city 
was splendidly illuminated, medals were struc 
to be distributed among the English who had 
served in Egypt, and a palace built for the Brit- 
ish ambassador at Pera, as a lasting monument 
of the gratitude of the Ottoman Empire. In 
London, the public thankfulness, if less noisy, 
was still more sincere. + The people of England 
hailed this great achievement as a counterpoise 
to all the disasters of the war; as a humiliation 
of France on that element where it had been so 
long victorious, and a check to its ambition in 
that quarter where its hopes had been most 
sanguine; and as the harbinger of those great- 
er triumphs which would await them if the 
enemy should carry into execution their long- 
threatened invasion of the British islands. Un- 
der the influence of these sentiments, the early 
disasters of the war were forgotten ; the fears, 
the asperity of former times were laid aside, 
and the people, satisfied with having redeemed 
their honour in military warfare by one great 
triumph, looked forward without anxiety to the 
cessation of the contest, in the firm belief that 
they could renew it without apprehension when- 
ever the national safety required that it should 
be resumed.* 

Although the French were thus expelled from 
Egypt, it was not without the great- 
est efforts on the part of Napoleon vn cee 
to preserve so important an acqui- of Napoleon to 
sition that it eluded his grasp. By PresetveEspyt. 
great exertions, a squadron of seven ships of 
the line and five frigates, having on board six 
thousand men and vast supplies of all sorts, 
was made ready for sea, and sailed from Brest 
in the beginning of January ; it eluded the vigi- 
lance of twe British squadrons which were de- 
tached in pursuit, under Sir John Borlase War- 
ren and Sir Richard Bickerton, passed the 
Straits of Gibraltar, and crept along the coast 
of Africa almost to within sight. of the Pharos 
of Alexandria ; but there one of its frigates, the 
Africaine, was encountered and captured by the 
English frigate Phebe, of equal force; and the 
admiral, discouraged by this disaster, and alarm- 
ed at the accounts he received of the strength 
of Lord Keith’s squadron off the coast of Egypt,. 
which, united to that ef Bickerton, now amount= 
ed to seventeen sail of the line, renounced his 
enterprise and returned to Toulon. One of 
his frigates, however, the Régénéré, passed, 
under false colours, through the British fleet, 
and made his way into Alexandria; and this 
the First Consul considered as decisive evit 
dence that the whole, if directed with equal 
skill, might have reached the same destina- 
tion. Gantheaume, therefore, received positive 
orders to put again to sea, and at all hazards 
attempt the relief of Egypt. He set sail, acy 
cordingly, on the 20th of March, avoid- March 20 
ed Sir John Borlase Warren’s squadron, are 
which he met off Sardinia, and continued his 
route towards the coast of Africa; but Warrea 
—————_ es 

: * Ann. Reg., 1801, 239. <4 
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instantly made sail in the same direction, and 
arrived off Alexandria on the 23d of April. No 
sooner was Gantheaume informed of this, than 
he again turned about, and regained Toulon 
without any disaster. Irritated beyond meas- 
ure by these repeated failures, Napoleon trans- 
mitted peremptory orders to the admiral to put 
to sea a third time, and endeavour, at all haz- 
ards, to convey the re-enforcements he had on 
board into Alexandria ; he set sail, accordingly, 
May 20, 02 the 20th of May; threw succours, in 
~ passing, to the Kepublican force besie- 
ging Porto Ferraio in the Isle of Elba; in- 
creased his squadron by three frigates prepared 
for him by General Soult at Brundusium, and 
arrived in sight of the coast of Egypt, for the 
third time, on the 8th of June. One of his 
brigs, the Heliopolis, reached Alexandria on the 
day following ; but when Gantheaume was ma- 
king preparations for landing the troops on the 
sands to the westward of that town, his look- 
out frigates made signals that the English fleet, 
consisting of forty sail, of which eighteen were 
of the line, was approaching. It was no longer 
possible to effect the object of the expedition ; 
in a few hours longer the squadron would be 
enveloped in the enemy’s fleet, and the landing 
of the troops on the desert shore, without stores 
or provisions, would expose them to certain 
destruction. Gantheaume, therefore, refused 
to accede to the wishes of the officers of the 
army, who were desirous to incur that perilous 
alternative, and made sail again for the coast 
June 94, Of France. On his route homeward 
* he fell in with the Swiftsure, of seventy- 
four guns, which Captain Hollowell defended 
long with his accustomed gallantry, but he was 
at length obliged to surrender to the vast supe- 
riority of the Republican force, and with this 
trophy the admiral regained the harbour of 
Toulon. The French journals, long accustom- 
ed to continued disasters at sea, celebrated this 
gleam of success as a memorable triumph, and 
louxty boasted of the skill with which their 
fleet had traversed the Mediterranean and avoid- 
ed the English squadrons: ‘‘a melancholy re- 
flection,” says the historian of Napoleon, ‘“ for 
a country and its admirals, when skill in avoid- 
ing a combat is held equivalent to a victory.”’* 
This effort, however, was not the only one 
made by the First Consul for the relief of Egypt. 
His design was to support Gantheaume by a 
combined squadron of fifteen ships of the line, 
drawn from the harbours of France and Spain. 
For this purpose great efforts had been made 
by the Spanish marine ; six ships of the line at 
Cadiz had been placed under the orders of the 
French admiral Dumanoir, and six others had 
reached that harbour from Ferrol, while the 
English blockading squadrons, under Sir John 
Borlase Warren and Sir Richard Bickerton, had 
left their stations off these harbours m search 
of Admiral Gantheaume ; and Admiral Linois, 
with three ships of the line, was to join them 
from Toulon. The British government, justly 
alarmed at such a concentration of force in the 
Isle of Leon, hastily despatched Sir James Sau- 


~ marez, with seven ships of the line and two 


frigates, to resume the blockade of Cadiz, and 
he had hardly arrived off the harbour’s mouth 
‘* Bign., ii., 34,36. Jom., xiv., 363, 365. Dum., vii., 108, 
112. Ann. Reg., 1801, 248, 
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when advices were received that Ad- 
miral Linois, with three ships of the line 
and one frigate, was approaching from the Med- 
iterranean. No sooner did the French admiral 
find that the blockade of Cadiz had been re- 
established by a force superior to his own, than 
he abandoned all hope of effecting the prescribed 
janction, and fell back to Algesiraz Bay, where 
he took shelter under the powerful batteries 
which defend its coast. Thither he was fol- 
lowed by Sir James Saumarez, whose squadron, 
was now reduced to six ships of the line by the 
detachment of one of his vessels to the mouth 
of the Guadalquiver; and the British admiral 
resolved upon an immediate attack, notwith- 
standing that the forts and batteries and gun- 
boats, now manned by gunners from the French 
ships, presented the most formidable appear- 
ance. The British fleet stood into the bay, 
headed by Captain Hood in the July 6. Navad 
Venerable, with springs on their action in the 
cables, and in a short time the ac- Bay of Algesi- 
tion began, the Audacious and ™ 
Pompey successively approaching, and taking 
their stations alongside of the French vessels, 
between them and the batteries on shore. The 
wind, however, fell, shortly after the leading 
ships got into action, so as td prevent the re- 
mainder of the squadron from advancing to 
their support ; and when, at length, a light breeze 
from the south enabled the Hannibal to work 
into the scene of danger, she grounded in such 
a situation as to be exposed to the shot of the 
{*rench squadron on one side, of the formidable 
batteries of Almirante and St. Jago on the other, 
while fourteen gunboats, securely posted under 
her stern, kept up, with great vigour, a destruc- 
tive raking fire. To complete the disaster, the 
wind totally failed soon after, so as to render it 
impossible for the other vessels, notwithstand- 
ing the utmost efforts, to render any effectual 
assistance ; and the boats, which had been des- 
tined to storming the batteries on the islands, 
were all required to tow the line-of-battle ships 
which were still afloat, so as to bring their 
broadsides to bear upon the enemy. After sev- 
eral gallant attempts, therefore, on the part of 
Sir James Saumarez and his squad- 
ron, to throw themselves between 
the batteries and the grounded ves- 
sel, they were compelled to draw off, leaving. 
her to her fate, and, after an honourable resist- 
ance, she was obliged to strike her colours.*t+ 

The loss of the British in killed and wound- 
ed in this action was 361, that on Great rejoi- 
the part of the French-and Span- cings in France: 
iards 586; but the unwonted oc- * this event. 
currence of the retreat of the former, and the 
capture of one of their line-of-battle ships, dif- 
fused the most extraordinary joy throughout 


June 13, 


The English: 
are worsted. 


* James, iii., 164, 172. Ann. Reg., 1801, 249. Dum., 
vii., 118, 121. Jom., xiv., 366, 368. é 3 

+ An incident highly characteristic of the English sailors 
occurred in this action. In its voyage through the Mediter- 
ranean, the French fleet had fallen in with, and captured: 
the brig Speedy, of fourteen guns, commanded by Captain 
Lord CocHRANE, and that gallant officer, with his little 
crew, was on board the Formidable when the action took 
place in the Bay of Algesiraz. At every broadside the ves - 
sel received from the English, these brave men gave three 
cheers, regardless alike of the threats of instant death from 
the French if they continued so unseemly an interruption, 
and the obvious danger that they themselves might be sem; 
to the bottom by their friendly discharges. 
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¥rance, in which the First Consul warmly par- 
ticipated.* It was publicly announced at their 
theatres, and in the gazette published on the 
occasion, that three French sail of the line had 
completely defeated six British, and captured 
one of their number, without the slightest men- 
tion of the batteries on shore, to which the 
Spar.ish official account, with more justice, as- 
cribes the failure of the attack.t But these 
transports were of short duration, and an awful 
catastrophe was destined to close the naval 
strife between the two nations. After the bat- 
tle, the English fleet repaired to Gibraltar, and 
the utmost efforts were made, night and day, 
to get the squadron ready for sea, but it was 
found that the Pompey was so much damaged 
that she could not be set afloat in time, and 
therefore her crew was distributed through the 
other vessels, and the fleet stood out to sea to 
avenge the affront they had received on the 
morning of the 12th of July. Meanwhile, the 
Spanish squadron at Cadiz, consisting of six 
ships of the line and three frigates, two of which 
bore 112 guns each, had joined the shattered 
French fleet in Algesiraz Bay, and the com- 
bined force was moving towards the Isle of Le- 
on at the time that the English squadron, con- 
sisting of five ships of the line and one frigate, 
‘were working out of the harbour of Gibraltar.t 
Nothing in war could be conceived more ani- 
mating than the circumstances under which the 
British fleet then set forth to redeem the honour 
of their flag. The combined squadron, consist- 
ing of nine ships of the line and four frigates, 
‘was proudly and leisurely moving towards Cadiz, 
‘with all sails set and a favourable wind, bearing 
with them their prize, the Hannibal, which they 
had contrived to get afloat, in tow of the Indi- 
enne frigate ; the anxiety of the sailors to res- 
cue her from their hands was indescribable ; the 
day was clear, the rock covered with specta- 
tors, and loud shouts announced every success- 
ive British vessel which cleared the pier-head 
of Gibraltar to proceed on the perilous service. 
The mole, the quays, the batteries, the cliffs, 
were crowded with anxious multitudes, eager 
to witness the approaching conflict ; the band 
of the admiral’s ship, the Cesar, played the 


* “The First Consul,” says the Duchess of Abrantes, 
** recounted this triumph to us with the most lively satisfac- 
tion, with eyes literally overflowing with joy at this un- 
looked-for event. Naval victories were rare at that period, 
and Napoleon felt the full satisfaction arising from this one. 
Admiral Linois received the sole recompense which it was 
in his power at that period to bestow, a sabre of honor. All 
those who have narrowly studied the character of Napoleon 
must have seen that the ruling passion of his great mind was 
the humbling of England. It was his constant object of 
study; and I can safely affirm that, during the fourteen 
years that he held the reins of power, during which I cer- 
tainly saw him very frequently, he was constantly set upon 
that object, and passionately desirous of the glory which it 
would produce. He constantly thought that he could give 
France the means of combating that power on equal terms, 
and subduing it ; all his measures tended towards that end.” 
—D’ABRANTES, V., 254, 256. 

t+ “The action,” says the Madrid Gazette extraordinary, 
“s was very obstinate and bloody on both sides, and likewise 
on the part of our batteries, which decided the fate of the 
day. Itis tothe hot and sustained fire of Fort St. Jago that we 
owe the capture of the English ship, for her bold maneuyre 
of attemping to pass between the French admiral’s ship and 
the shore made her ground, and, notwithstanding the utniost 
exertions to get her afloat, it was found impossible, and the 
fire of the batteries very soon compelled her to strike.”— 
See JAMES, iii., (73. 
t James, iii. 179,181. Ann. Reg., 1801, 252. Jom., xiv., 
369. Dum,, vii., 128, 3 
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popular air, ‘‘ Come, cheer up, my lads, ’tis to 
glory we steer,’? while the military bands of the 
garrison made the rock re-echo with the notes 
of ‘Britons, strike home!” So thrilling was 
the interest of the scene, So Overpowering the 
feelings which it excited, that the foreigners 
who witnessed it wished they had been English- 
men ; and even the wounded begged to be taken 
on board, to share in the honours of the 
proaching conflict.* ; 

. It was, in truth, a proud sight for the English 
garrison to behold their fleet of five apy. British 
ships of the line, only ten days after fleet again 
a bloody encounter, again put to sea sails from 
to give chase to an enemy’s squadron @!>raltar. 
of nine line-of-battle ships, six of whom were 
perfectly uninjured, and which contained two 
three-deckers of stupendous magnitude. The 
Hannibal soon fell astern, and with the frigate 
which had her in tow, returned to Algesiraz ; 
but the remainder of the squadron cleared Ca- 
britta point, and stood away, as darkness set in, 
with all sail towards Cadiz. At 
ten at night, a fresh breeze filled the 
sails ofthe English fleet ; they gain- 
ed rapidly on the enemy, and Sir James gave 
orders that they should engage the first vessels 
which they could overtake. At. eleven, the 
leading ship, the Superb, opened its fire upon 
the Real Carlos, of 112 guns, and after three 
broadsides she was seen to be on fire. Deem- 
ing this gigantic adversary so far disabled that 
she must fall into the hands of the remainder 
of the fleet as they came up, the Superb passed 
on, and in half an hour overtook and engaged 
the St. Antoine, of 74 guns, which soon struck 
her colours. The Cesar and Venerable came 
up in succession, and the chase was continued 
all night, in the midst of a tempestuous gale, by 
the light of the discharges which at intervals 
flashed through the gloom. But while the sail- 
ors were making the greatest efforts, and con- 
stantly nearing the enemy, a terrible catastro- 
phe occurred, which for a moment daunted the 
stoutest hearts. The Superb, after having dis- 
abled the Real Carlos on her starboard, passed 
on, poured a broadside on the larboard into the 
San Hermenigeldo, also of 112 guns, and soon 
outstripped both her first-rate antagonists. In 
the darkness of the night, these q,.ibte catas- 
two Spanish ships, mutually mis- trophe of the 
taking each other for the enemy, Spanish ves- 
were involved in a mortal combat ; Sel: 
the violence of the winds spread the flames from. 
the one to the other, the heavens were illumi- 
nated by the awful conflagration, and at mid- 
night they both blew up, with an explosion so 
tremendous as to shake Cadiz to its foundation, 
and spread a thrill of horror through every soul 
that witnessed it. Out of two thousand men 
of which their crews consisted, not more than 
250 were saved by the English boats: the re- 
mainder were blown into the air, or perished in 
the waves on that tempestuous night,+ 

When morning dawned, both fleets were ex- 
tremely scattered; the Venerable and Thames 
were far ahead of the rest of the British squad- 
ron, and the’ Formidable, of eighty guns, was 
seen in the rear of the French fleet. The Brit- 


Second battle 
of Algesiraz. 


: Peewee iii., 39. James, iii., 180. ‘ 
ames, iii., 180, 183. Ann, Reg., 1801, 253. Jom., xi 
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ish-ships instantly gave chase, and soon brought 
hierto action. It began within musket shot; and 
shortly the two ships were abreast of each other, 
within pistol range, and a tremendous fire was 
kept up on both sides. Undismayed- by the 
magnitude of the force brought against him, the 
French captain, Tronde, made the most gallant 
resistance, which was soon rendered equal by 
the Thames unavoidably falling behind, and 
dropping out of the action. The fire of the 
Venerable, iowever, directed at the hull of her 
opponent, was beginning to tell severely on the 
en2my’s crew, when the French gunners, by a 
fortunate discharge, succeeded in bringing down 
her mainmast, and with it most of her rigging, 
so that she fell behind, and soon after her other 
masts went by the board, and she struck on the 
shoals of San Pedro. In this desperate situa- 
tion Captain Hood still maintained a contest 
with the stern chasers of the Formidable,* and 
gave time for two other ships of the line to come 
up; upon the appearance of which, the enemy 
relinquished their design of attacking the dis- 
abled vessel, and crowding all sail, stood in for 
Cadiz harbour, where they were soon after 
moored in safety. 

The intelligence of this bold and fortunate 
engagement, in which a British fleet so severe- 
ly handled an enemy’s squadron of nearly double 
its own force, excited the greater joy in Great 
Britain, because the preceding failure in Algesi- 
raz Bay had somewhat mortified a people, nur- 
sed by long-continued success to unreasonable 
expectations of constant triumph on their fa- 
vourite element. 
ful catastrophe of their two first-rate men-of- 
war spread the utmost consternation through 
the Spanish peninsula, and increased that strong 
repugnance which the Castilian youth had long 
manifested for the naval service.t 

Contemporaneous with these maritime oper- 
Attack of Na- ations was a measure, from which 
poleon on Por- Napoleon anticipated much more in 
tugal. the way of forming a counterpoise 
to the vast colonial acquisitions made by Great 
Britain during the war, and this was an attack 
upon Portugal, the ancient and tried ally of 
England. The French, according to their own 
admission, had no cause of complaint against 
that power ; the only motive of the war was to 
provide an equivalent to the maritime conquests 
of England. ‘We only wished,” says Bignon, 
‘<¢to enter into that kingdom in order to leave 
it, and stipulate for that retreat some consider- 
able concession from Great Britain.” The most 
obvious means of effecting this object was to 
interest Spain in its execution, and this was 
‘adroitly managed by the First Consul. In the 
Treaty with treaty of Luneville, as already ob- 
Spain forthis served, it was stipulated that the 
purpose. grand-duchy of Tuscany should be 
eeded by the Austrian family, and erected into 
a separate principality in favour of Don Louis, 
a prince of the Spanish family ; and that the 
duchy was soon after erected into a royalty, un- 
der the title of the Kingdom of Etruria. Eu- 
rope was at a loss, at first, to divine what was 
the motive of this sudden condition in favour 
of the Spanish house of Bourbon ; but it was 


PA Tae a aS ee 
* James, iii., 184, 185. Ann. Reg., 1801, 258. Jom., xiv., 
368, 371. Dum., vii., 132, 135. ite: ii., 38, 39. 
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soon made manifest, when it appear- 

cd that a treaty had been concluded 0° 1, 1800 
between France and Spain, the object of which 
was “to compel the court of Lisbon to separate 
itself from the alliance of Great Britain, and 
cede, till the conclusion of a general peace, a 
fourth of its territory to the French and Span- 
ish forces.”’* 

This flagrant and unprovoked invasion of the 
rights of a pacific state ‘took place at the very 
time when France was loudly proclaiming the 
principles of the armed neutrality, and the utter 
injustice of one belligerent interfering with the 
trade or alliances of independent powers. But 
it soon appeared that the First Consul’s tender- 
ness for neutral rights was all on one element, 
where he was weakest ; and that on the other, 
where his power was wellnigh irresistible, he 
was prepared to go the utmost length of belli- 
gerent aggression, and compel every other state 
to enter into his projects of universal hostility 
against Great Britain. So early as 
December, 1800, when the victory of De» 1800. 


Hohenlinden had relieved him of all anxiety on | 


the side of Germany, he had given orders for 
the formation of an army of observation at Bor- 
leaux, which gradually drew towards the Pyre- 
nees, and was increased to twenty thousand 
men; and this was followed, some 2 
nonths afterward, by a declaration M27ch 3, 1801. 
of war on the part of Spain against the court of 
Lisbon. The ostensible grounds of complaint 
om which this step was rested were the refusal 
by the court of Lisbon to ratify a peace with 
France, signed by its plenipotentiary in 1797; 


accompanied with a complaint that she had fur- _ 


nished protection to the English fleets and sail- 


ors, and insulted the French in the harbour of ° 


Carthagena. The real reasons for the war were 
very different. ‘The courts of Lisbon and Ma- 
drid,” says the French historian, ‘united by re- 
cent intermarriages, had no real subjects of 
dispute. They were drawn into the contest, 
because the one was attached to the political 
system of France, the other to that of Great 
Britain.”+ Spain was at this time entirely un- 
der the guidance of the Prince of Peace, a vain 
and ambitious favourite, who had risen from an 
obscure origin, by court intrigue, to an eleva- 
tion little short of the throne, and threw him- 
self willingly into the arms of France, in order 
to seek an effectual support against the pride 
and patriotism of the Castilian noblesse, who 
were exceedingly jealous of his authority. Gui- 
ded by such a ruler, Spain made herself the will- 
ing instrument of France in this tyrannical ag- 
gression. She afterward expiated her faults in 
oceans of blood.t 

In this extremity, the Portuguese government 
naturally turned to England for sup- 7. porty- 
port, and offered, if she would send guese apply 
an army of twenty-five thousand men, to England 
to give her the command of the na- #4. 
tive forces. Had it been in the power of Great 


Britain to have acceded to this offer, the des- - 


perate struggle of the Peninsula might have 
been. accelerated by eight years, and the tri- 
umphs of Busaco and Vimiera graced the con- 
clusion of the first part of the war. But it was 


* Bion., ii, 10. Ann. Reg., 1801, 256. + Bign., ii., 11. 
+ Jom., xiv., 289, 290. Ann. Reg., 1801, 256. Dum., 
Vii. 61, 62. 
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impossible to make such an effort : her only dis- 
posable force was already engaged in Egypt, 
and the great contest in the North, as yet un- 
decided, required all the means which were at 
the disposal of the government. All that could 
be done, therefore, was to send a few regiments 
to Lisbon, with a loan of £300,000, in order, if 
possible, to procure a respite from the impend- 
ing danger till the general peace, which it was 
already foreseen could not be far distant.* 

Deprived in this manner of any effectual ex- 
ternal aid, the Portuguese government, to ap- 
pearance at least, was not wanting to its an- 
cient renown. An animated proclamation was 
put forth, in which the people were reminded 
of their ancestors’ heroic resistance to the Ro- 
mans, and their imperishable achievements in 
the southern hemisphere; new armaments were 
ordered, works hastily constructed, a levy en 
masse called forth, and plate borrowed from 
the churches to aid government in carrying on 
The Portu. the means of defence. But, during 
guese make all this show of resistance, there was 
no resist- a secret understanding between the 
cake courts of Lisbon and Madrid; the 
regular troops on the frontier, about twenty 
thousand strong, were hardly increased by a 
May 20 single soldier ; and when, in the end of 

¥“"" May, the Spanish army of thirty thou- 
sand combatants invaded the country, they ex- 
perienced hardly any resistance. Jurumenha 
and Olivenza at once opened their gates; Cam- 
po Mayor, though amply provided with every- 
thing requsite to sustain a siege, only held out 
a fortnight ; and the Portuguese, flying in dis- 
order, made haste to throw the Tagus between 
them and the enemy. Even Elvas, which never 
lowered its colours in a more glorious strife, 
surrendered, and, in a fortnight af 
ter the war commenced, this collu- 
sive contest was terminated by the 
signature of preliminaries of peace at Abran- 
tes. By this treaty, which was ratified on the 
29th of September, Olivenza, with its circum- 
jacent territory, was ceded to Spain, and the 
ports of Portugal were shut against the English 
flag.t . 

No sooner were the terms of this treaty 
Which the Known in France, than the First 
First Consul Consul refused to ratify them. Not 
refuses to rat- that he had either any animosity or 
ify. cause of complaint against the cab- 
inet of Lisbon, but that by this pacification the 
main object of the war was missed, namely, the 
occupation of such a portion of the Portuguese 
territory by the French troops as might give 
weight to the demands of France for restitution 
of her conquered colonies from Great Britain.t 
The French army of observation, accordingly, 
under Leclere and St. Cyr, five-and-twenty thou- 
sand strong, which had advanced to Ciudad 
Rodrigo, entered Portugal, invested Almeida, 
and threatened both Lisbon and Oporto. The 
Juneos, a Portuguese government now made 
French army Serious preparations ; six sail of the 
a Portu- line were detached from Lisbon to 
er re-enforce the English blockading 
squadron off Cadiz, and such efforts as the time 


June 6. Peace 
concluded, 


would admit made to re-enforce the army on | 


* Ann. Reg., 256, 257. Dum., vii., 63.. Jom., xiv., 294. 
t Bign., ii., 12,13. Jom., xiv., 298, 299. Ann. Reg., 
1801, 258, t Bign,, ii, 13. 
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the frontier. But the contest was too unequa:, 
and England, anticipating the seizure of the 
continental dominions of the house of Braganza, 
had already taken possession of the island of 
Madeira, to secure its colonial dominions from 
insult, when the tempest was averted by ex- 
ternal events. The near approach of Jair 88, 
an accommodation between France and *"* 
England made it a greater object for the First 
Consul to extend his colonial acquisitions than 
enlarge his conquests on the continent of Eu- 
rope; while the arrival of a convoy with a great 
supply of silver from Brazil gave the Portuguese 
government the means both of satisfying his 
pecuniary demands, and gratifying the cupidity 
of his inferior agents. ‘To use the words of a 
French historian, “The Portuguese govern- 
ment holding the purse, threw it at the feet of 
the robbers, and thus saved itself from destruc- 
tion.”* Bribes were liberally be- peace conclu: : 
stowed on the French generals;t dedbyenor- | 
and so completely did this season- mous pecuni- 
able supply remove all difficulties, **¥ sPelistion- 
that a treaty was soon concluded, in virtue of 
which, Olivenza, with its territory, was con- 
firmed to Spain; the harbours of Portugal were 
closed against English ships, both of war and 
commerce; one half of Guiana, as far as the 
Carapanatuba stream, was ceded to France, and 
the commerce of the Republic was placed on 
the footing of the most favoured nations.t By 
a less honourable and secret article, the imme- 
diate payment of 20,000,000 francs was made the 
condition of the retreat of the French troops.§ 

As the war approached a termination, the anx- 
iety cf Napoleon to procure equiv- 
alents for the English transatlantic 
acquisitions became more vehement. 
With this view, he made proposi- 
tions to Prussia to seize Hanover ; 
an insidious though tempting offer, which would 
have rendered that power permanently a depend- 
ant on France, and totally altered the balance 
of European politics. But the Prussian cabinet 
had good sense enough, at that time at least, to 
see that no such gratuitous act of spoliation was 
likely to prove a permanent acquisition, and to 
decline the proposal. || 

Meanwhile, Napoleon, relieved by the treaty 
of Luneville from all apprehensions of a seri- 
ous Continental struggle, bent all his attention 
to the shores of Great Britain, and made serious 
preparations for invasion on his own < 
side of the Channel. Though not of Sep eg a : 
the gigantic character which they sion of Eng- | 
assumed in a later period of the con- 24. 
test, after the renewal of the war, these efforts. 
were of a kind to excite the serious attention of 
the English government. From the mouth ofthe 
Scheldt to that of the Garonne, every creek and 
headland was fortified, so as to afford protection 
to the small craft which were creeping round 
the shore from all the harbours of the kingdom, 
to the general rendezvous of Dunkirk and Bou- 
logne. Thelatter harbour was the general point 
of assemblage ; gunboats and flat-bottomed 
praams were: collected in great quantities, fur- 


Napoleon of- 
fers Hanover 
to Prussia, 
which they 
decline. 
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snaces heated for redhot shot, immense batteries 
constructed, and every preparation made, not 
only for a vigorous defence, but the most ener- 
getic offensive operations. By an ordinance of 
July 12th, the flotilla was organized in nine di- 
visions, and to them were assigned all the 
boats and artillerymen which had been attached 
to the armies of the Rhine and the Maine, which 
had beea brought down those streams to the 
harbours on the Channel. The immensity of 
these preparations was studiously dwelt upon 
in the French papers; nothing was talked of 
but the approaching descent upon Great Britain ; 
‘and Fame, ever the first to sound the alarm, so 
magnified their amount, that when a few bat- 
talions pitched their tents on the heights of Bou- 
Jogne, it was universally credited in England 
that the army of invasion was about to take its 
station preparatory to the threatened attempt.* 
Though not participating in the vulgar illu- 
sion as to the imminence of the 
danger, the English government had 
sion of Eng- various weighty reasons for not dis- 
jand. regarding the preparations on the 
Southern coast of the Channel. The fleets of 
Great Britain in the narrow seas were indeed 
so powerful that no attempt at invasion by open 
force could be made with any chance of suc- 
cess ;t but it was impossible to conceal the 
alarming fact, that the same wind which wafted 
the French flotilla out of its harbours might 
chain the English cruisers to theirs; and the 
recent expeditions of Gantheaume in the Medi- 
terranean, and of Hoche to the coast of Ireland, 
had demonstrated that, notwithstanding the 
greatest maritime superiority, it was impossible 
at all times to prevent a vigilant and active 
enemy from putting to sea during the darkness 
of autumnal or winter months. - It was easy, too, 
to foresee, that even although ultimate defeat 
might attend a descent, incalculable confusion 
and distress would necessarily follow it in the 
first instance. It was tobe expected, also, that 
the destruction of the armament might influ- 
-ence the issue of the negotiations for peace ; 
and that, if the First Consul saw that his flotilla 
was not secure from insult even in his own 
harbours, he would probably abate of the pre- 
tensions which his extraordinary successes had 
induced him to bring forward.t 
Influenced by these views, the British gov- 
ernment prepared a powerful arma- 
wre haves ment of bombs and light vessels in 
logne by Nel- the Downs, and intrusted the com- 
gO0- mand to Lord Nelson, whose da- 
ring and successful exploits at Aboukir and the 
Nile pointed him out as peculiarly fitted for an 
enterprise of that description. On the Ist of 
August he set sail from Deal, at the head of 
three ships of the line, two frigates, and thirty- 
five bombs, brigs, and smaller vessels, and stood 
over to the French coast. He himself strongly 
urged that the expedition, aided by a few thou- 
sand troops, should be sent against Flushing ; 
‘Dut the cabinet resolved that it should proceed 
against Boulogne, and thither, accordingly, he 


Preparations 
for the inva- 
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went, much against his inclination. After a 
reconnoissance, attended with a slight cannon- 
ade on both sides, soon after his arrival, a more 
serious attack took place on the night of the 
15th of August. But in the interval 
the French line of boats had been ren- 
dered wellnigh unassailable. Every 
vessel was defended by long poles, headed by 
iron spikes, projecting from their sides ; strong 
nettings were braced up to their lower yards; 
they were moored head and stern across the 
harbour-mouth in the strongest possible man- 
ner, chained to the ground and each other, and 
on board each was from fifty to a hundred sol- 
diers, each provided with three muskets, as in 
defending a breach threatened with assault. In 
addition to this, the whole were immediately 
under the guns of the batteries on shore, and 
every eminence capable of bearing a cannon 
had been armed with a powerful array of artil- 
lery. Notwithstanding these formidable cir- 
cumstances, Nelson commenced the attack at 
midnight in four divisions of boats. The second 
division, under Captain Parker, first closed with 
the enemy, and in the most gallant style instant- 
ly endeavoured to board. But the strong netting 
baffied all their efforts, and, as they were vain- 
ly endeavouring to cut their way through it, a 
discharge of musketry from the soldiers on board 
killed or wounded above half their number, in- 
cluding their gallant leader, Captain Parker, who 
was desperately maimed while cheering on his 
men. The darkness of the night, and the ra- 
pidity of the tide, which prevented the other di- 
visions from getting into action at the same 
time as Captain Parker’s, rendered the attack 
abortive, notwithstanding the most gallant ef- 
forts on the part of the seamen and marines 
engaged in the service. One of the command- 
ers of the French division behaved like a gen- 
erous enemy. He hailed the boats as they ap- 
proached, and called out in English, “ Let me 
advise you, brave Englishmen, to keep off; you 
can do nothing here; it is only shedding the 
blood of brave men to attempt. it.’ After four 
hours of gallant but unequal combat, the assail- 
‘ants were obliged to retire, with the loss of 172 
men killed and wounded ; but Nelson declared 
that, “If all the boats could have arrived at their 
destined points at the periods assigned to them, 
not all the chains in France could have prevent- 
ed our men from bringing off the whole of the 
vessels.”’* 

A singular circumstance occurred at this 
time, which demonstrates how little the clear- 
est intellect can anticipate the ultimate result 
of the discoveries which are destined to effect 
the greatest changes in human affairs. At the 
time when all eyes in Europe were fixed on the 
Channel, and the orators in the French tribu- 
nate were wishing for ‘“‘a fair wind and thirty- 
six hours,” an unknown individualt presented 
himself to the First Consul, and said, “ The sea 
which separates you from your enemy gives 
him an immense advantage. Aided alternately 
by the winds and the tempests, he braves you 
in his inaccessible isle. This obstacle, his sole 
strength, I engage to overcome. I can, in spite 
of all his fleets, at any time, in a few hours, 


Which is 
defeated. 
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transport your armies into his territory, with- 
out fearing the tempests or having need of the 
winds. Consider the means which I offer you.” 
The plan and details accompanying it were re- 
ceived by Napoleon, and by him remitted to a 
commission of the most learned men which 
France could produce, who reported that it was 
visionary and impracticable, and, in conse- 
quence, it at that time came to nothing.* 
Such was the reception which srfam NAVIGA- 
tion received at the hands of philosophy ; such 
is the first success of the greatest discovery of 
modern times since the invention of printing, 
of one destined, in its ultimate effects, to pro- 
duce a revolution in the channels of commerce, 
alter the art of naval war, work out the over- 
throw of empires, change the face of the world. 
The discovery seemed made for the age, and 
yet genius and philosophy rejected it at the 
very time when it was most required, and when. 
it seemed calculated to carry into effect the vast 
projects which were already matured by its 
great leader. But the Continental writers were 
in error when they suppose that this vast ac- 
quisition to nautical power would, if it had been 
fully developed at that time, have led to the 
subjugation of Britain; the English maritime 
superiority would have appeared as clearly in 
the new method of carrying on naval war as 
the old: Albion would have been encircled by 
steam vessels: if the French boats, aided by 
such auxiliaries, could have braved the wind 
and the tide, the English cruisers would have 
been equally assisted in the maintenance of 
their blockade ; the stoutest heart and the last 
guinea would have finally carried the day, what- 
ever changes occurred in the mode of carrying 
on the contest ; and even if their wooden walls 
had been broken through, the future conquerors 
of Vittoria and Waterloo had no cause for de- 
spondency if the war came to be conducted by 
land-forces on their own shores. 

But these warlike demonstrations were a 
Negotiations Mere cover, on both sides, to the real 
for peace be- intentions of the two cabinets; and 
tween France in the midst of the hostile fleets and 
and England. armies which covered the Channel 
and the coasts of France, couriers were inces- 
santly passing, carrying despatches, containing 
the negotiations for a general peace. In truth, 
the war had now ceased to have any present 
or definite object with both the powers by whom 
it was maintained, and they were driven to an 
accommodation from the experienced impossi- 
bility of finding any common element in which 
their hostilities could be carried on. After the 
loss of all her colonies, the ruin of her com- 
merce, and the disappearance of her flag from 
the ocean, it was as impossible for France to 
find a method of annoying Great Britain, as it 
was for England to discover the means of redu- 
cing the Continental power of her enemy, after 
the peace of Luneville had prostrated the last 
array of the military monarchies of Europe. 
Even if their mutual hostility were inextinguish- 
able, still both had need of a breathing-time to 
prepare for a renewal of the contest; the for- 
mer that she might regain the commerce and 
colonies on which her naval strength depended, 
the latter that she might restore the finances 
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which the enormous expenses of the contest 
had seriously disorganized. 

So early as the 21st of March, the British 
cabinet had signified to M. Otto, who Meack of 
still remained in London to superin- “°° “* 
tend the arrangements for the exchange of pris- 
oners, that they were disposed to renew the ne- 
gotiations which had so often been opened with- 
out suceess; and it was agreed between th> 
two governments that, without any general sus- 
pension of arms, the basis of a treaty should be 
secretly adjusted. When the terms, however, 
came to be first proposed, there appear- ae 
ed to be an irreconcilable difference be- “?™* 
tween them; nor’was this surprising, for both 
had enjoyed a career of almost unbroken suc- 
cess upon their separate elements, and each 
was called on to make sacrifices for peace 
which it was quite evident could not be exact- 
ed from them by force of arms if the contest 
was continued. Lord Hawkesbury’s pies propo- 
first proposals were, that the French als of Eng- 
should evacuate Egypt, and that the land, which 
English should retain Malta, Ceylon, 7° Teiected. 
Trinity, and Martinique, and evacuate all the 
other colonies which they had conquered during 
the war; acquisitions which, how great soever, 
did not-seem disproportionate to the vast Con- 
tinental additions received by France in the ex- 
tension of her frontier to the Rhine, and the 
establishment of a girdle of affiliated republics 
round the parent state. But to these conditions 
the First Consul refused to accede. ‘* The res- 
olution of the First Consul,” says the historian 
of his diplomacy, ‘‘was soon taken. France 
could neither surrender any part of its ancient 
domains nor its recent acquisitions.”* 

The views of Napoleon were developed in a 
note of M. Otto, on the 23d of July, after July 23. 
the dissolution of the Northern confed- ©" “" 
eracy had relieved England of one of the great- 
est of her dangers, and disposed France to pro- 
ceed with more moderation in the negotiation ; 
and their defeat in Egypt had deprived them of 
all hopes of retaining that colony by force of 
arms. He proposed that Egypt should be re-. 
stored to the Porte; that the republic formed 
of the seven Ionian Islands should be recog- 
nised ; that the harbours of Italy should be re- 
stored to the pope and the King of Naples; 
Port Mahon ceded to Spain, and Malta to the: 
Knights of Jerusalem, with the offer to raze its 
fortifications. In the East Indies, he offered to 
abandon Ceylon to Great Britain upon con- 
dition that all the other colonial conquests of 
England, in both hemispheres, should be re- 
stored, and in that event agreed to respect the 
integrity of Portugal.t Lord Hawkesbury, in 
answer, suggested some arrangement by which, 
Malta might be rendered independent of both 
parties, and insisted for the retention of some 
of the British conquests in the West Indies.¢ 
The negotiations were prolonged for several 
months, but at length the difficulties were alk 
adjusted, and the preliminaries of a general 
see signed at London on the Ist of Octo- 

er: 5 

By these articles it was agreed that hostilities 
should immediately cease, by land and sea, be- 
tween the contracting parties 3 that Great Brit- 
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Oct. 1, 1801. i should restore its colonial con- 
Preliminaries quests In every part of the world, 
a at Lon- Ceylon in the East and Trinidad 
ne in the West Indies alone excepted, 
which were ceded in entire sovereignty to that 
power; that Egypt should be restored to the 
Porte, Malta and its dependancies to the order 
of St. John of Jerusalem, the Cape of Good 
Hope to Holland, but opened alike to the trade 
of both the contracting powers; the integrity 
of Portugal guaranteed; the harbours of the 
Roman and Neapolitan states evacuated by the 
French, and Porto Ferraio by the English for- 
ces ; a compensation provided for the house of 
Nassau ; and the Republic of the Seven Islands 
recognised by the French Republic. The fish- 
erles of Newfoundland were restored to the 
situation in which they had been before the war, 
reserving their final arrangement to the defini- 
tive treaty.*+ 
Though the negotiations had been so long in 
dependance, they had been kept a profound se- 
cret from the people of both countries, and their 
long continuance had sensibly weakened the 
hope of their being brought to a satisfactory 
result. Either from accident or design, this 
impression had been greatly strengthened re- 
cently before the signature of the preliminaries, 
and the very day before, the report had gone 
abroad in London that all hope of an amicable 
adjustment was at an end, and. that inter- 
minable war was likely again to break out be- 
tween the two nations. In proportion to the 
desponding feelings occasioned by this impres- 
sion were the transports of joy excited by the 
appearance of a London Gazette ex*:aordina- 
ry on the 2d of October, announcing the signa- 
ture of the preliminaries on the preceding day. 
The three per cents. instantly rose from 59 to 
66; the tiers consolide, at Paris, from 48 to 53. 
_.¢ Universal joy pervaded both capi- 
ps res eae tals. These feelings rapidly spread 
casion bothin through the whole British nation, as 
pie oe the arrival of the post announced the 
fen’ joyful intelligence; and the public 
satisfaction was at its height when, on the 12th 
of the same month, Colonel Lauriston arrived, 
bearing the ratification of the treaty by the 
French government. Never, since the restora- 
tion of Charles II., had such transports seized 
' the public mind. The populace insisted on 


drawing the French envoys in their carriage ; | 


and they were conducted by this tumultuary 
array, followed by a guard of honour from the 
household brigade, through Parliament-street to 
Downing-street, where the ratifications were 
exchanged, and at night a general illumination 
gave vent to the feelings of universal exhilara- 
tion. Nor was the public joy manifested in a less 
emphatic manner at Paris. Hardly had the can- 
non of the Tuileries and the Invalides announ- 
ced the unexpected intelligence, when every 
one stopped in the streets and congratulated 


* Big., ii., 77. Jom., xiv., 393, 394. 
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his acquaintance on the news ; the public flock- 
ed in crowds to the theatres, where it was offie 
cially announced, and in the evening the city 
was universally and splendidly illuminated. 
There seemed no bounds to the prosperity and 
glory of the Republic, now that this auspicious 
event had removed the last and most inveterate 
of its enemies.* 

But, while these were the natural] feelings of 
the inconsiderate populace, who are Botiiese 
ever governed by present impres- yerely stigma- 
sions, and were, for the most part, tized m Eng- 
destitute of the information requi- "4 by many. 
site to form a rational opinion on the subject, 
there were many men, gifted with greater sagaci- 
ty and foresight, in Great Britain who deeply la+ 
mented the conditions by which peace had been 
purchased, and from the very first prophesied 
that it could be of no long endurance. They 
observed that the war had been abruptly termi- 
nated without any one of the objects being 
gained for which it was undertaken ; that it was. 
entered into in order to curb the ambition and 
stop the Democratic propagandism of France, 
and in an especial manner prevent the exten- 
sion of its authority in. the Low Countries; 
whereas, by the result, its power was immense- 
ly extended, its frontier advanced: to the Rhine, 
its- influence to the Niemen, and a military 
chieftain placed at its head, capable of wielding 
to the best advantage its vast resources. 'That, 
supposing the destruction of some, and the hu- 
miliation of other powers, had absolved Eng- 
land from all her ties with the Con- ayeuments ur- 
tinental states, and left her at full ged against it 
liberty to consult only her own in- 1™ the country. 
terest in any treaty which might be formed, 
still it seemed, at best, extremely doubtful 
whether the preliminaries which had been 
signed were calculated to accomplish this ob- 
ject; that they contributed nothing towards 
the coercion of France on one element, while 
they gave that power the means of restoring its 
fleets and recruiting the sinews of war on an- 
other; and that then the result necessarily 
would-be, that England would be compelled to 
renew the contest again, and that, too, at no dis- 
tant period, in order to maintain her existence, 
and she would then find her enemy’s resources 
as much strengthened as her own were weak- 
ened during its cessation; that during the strug- 
gle we had deprived France of all her colonies, 
blockaded her harbours, ruined her commerce, 
and almost annihilated her navy, and, there- 
fore, had nothing to fear from her maritime hos- 
tility ; but could this be affirmed if, in pursu-+ 
ance of this treaty, we restored almost all her 
colonial possessions, and enabled her, by a suc- 
cessful commerce, in a few years to revive her 
naval power? If, therefore, the principle, so long 
maintained by Great Britain, had any founda- 
tion, and the hostility of revolutionary France 
was implacable, it was evident that she has 
everything to fear and nothing to hope from 
this pacification; and while England unlooses 
her own armour and lays aside her sword, she 
will, in truth, place in the hands of her redoubt 
able adversary the weapons, and the only weap- 
ons, by which, ere long, she will be enabled to 
aim mortal strokes at herself. 


* Dum., vii., 208, 209. Ann. Reg., 1801, 277. Jom, 
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The partisans of administration, and the ad- 
yocates of peace throughout the 


Arguments ur- 


ged in support Country, opposed to these argu- 


of it bythead- ments considerations of another 


ministration. ind, perhaps still more specious. 


They contended that the real question was not, 
what were the views formed or the hopes in- 
dulged when we entered into the war, but what 
Were the prospects which could rationally be 
entertained now that we had reached its tenth 
year? That, without pretending to affirm that 
the resources of Great Britain were worn out, 
or peace had become a matter of necessity, still 
it was impossible to dispute that, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of Continental hostili- 
ties, and the dissolution of the last coalition, the 
Prospect of effectually reducing the military 
power of France had become-almost hopeless ; 
that thus the question was, whether, after it 
had become impossible, by the disasters of our 
allies, to attain any one object of the war, we 
should obstinately and single-handed maintain 
the contest, without any definite end to be gain- 
ed by its prosecution ; that, though the frontiers 
ef France had been extended, and her power 
immensely increased, still the revolutionary 
mania, by far the greatest evil with which Eu- 
rope was threatened, had been at length effect- 
nally extinguished. That thus the contest had 
ceased to be, as at first, one of life and death to 
England, and returned to the usual state of 
warfare between regular governments, in which 
the cost of maintaining it was to be balanced 
by the advantages to be gained from its prose- 
eution ; that, without doubt, the return of peace 
and the restoration of her colonies would give 
France the means of increasing her naval re- 
sources, but it would probably do the same ir 
an equal or greater degree to Great Britain, and 
leave the maritime power of the two countries 
in the same relative situation as before; that it 
was impossible to remain forever at war, lest 
your enemy should repair the losses he had sus- 
tained during the contest, and the enormous 
. expenses With which the struggle was attended 
Would, if much longer continued, involve the 
finances of the country in inextricable embar- 
rassment ; that it was surely worth while trying, 
now that a regular government was established 
in the Republic, whether it was not possible to 
remain with so near a neighbour on terms of 
amity ; and it would be time enough to take up 
arms again if the conduct of the First Consul 
demonstrated that he was not sincere in his pro- 
fessions, and that a renewal of the contest would 
be less perilous than a continuanee of peace.* 
The termination of hostilities between France 
and England speedily drew after it the accom- 
modation of the differences of the minor pow- 
ers engaged in the war. . No sooner were the 
preliminaries signed with Great Britain, than 
Napoleon used his utmost efforts to conclude a 
treaty on the most favourable terms with the 
Ottoman Porte. Qn this occasion the finesse 
of European diplomacy prevailed over the plain 
sense and upright dealing ef the Osmanlis. The 
news of the surrender of Alexandria reached 
Paris on the 7th of October, six days after the 
preliminaries had been signed with England ; 
instantly the Turkish ambassador, Esseyd Ali 
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cy 
Effendi, who had long been in a sort of con- 
finement, was sent for, and before _ 
he was aware of the important suc- 
cess which had been gained by his 
countrymen, persuaded to agree 
to a treaty, which was signed two 
days afterward. In this negotia- _ 
tion, the French diplomatists made great use 
of their alleged moderation in agreeing to the 
restoration of Egypt, which they knew was al- 
ready lost, and so worked upon the fears of 
the ambassador by threats of a descent from 
Ancona and Otranto, that he agreed to give 
to the Republican commerce in the Levant the 
same advantages which the most favoured 
nations enjoyed; and, at the same time, the 
Republic of the Seven Ionian Islands was rec- 
ognised. Thus, by the arts of M. Talleyrand, 
were the French, who, in defiance of ancient 
treaties, had done all in their power to wrest 
Egypt from the Turks, placed on the same foot- 
ing with the English, by whose blood and treas- 
ure it had been rescued from their grasp.* 

In the end of August a definitive treaty was 
concluded between France and Bavaria, ,., 24 
by which the latter power renounced in 
favour of the former all their territories and pos- 
sessions on the left bank of the Rhine, and re- 
ceived, on the other hand, a guarantee for its do- 
minions on the right bank.t The preliminaries, 
signed at Morfontaine on September 30, 1800, 
between France and America, were ratified by a 
definitive treaty, which somewhat abridged the 
commercial advantages stipulated in fa- Sept. 9 
vour of the Republic, although it placed 
the French on the footing of the most favoured 
nations.¢ But, notwithstanding all his exertions, 
the First Consul-was obliged to forego the pe- 
culiar advantages which, in the treaty of 1778, 
the gratitude of the Americans to Louis XVI. 
had granted to the subjects of France. Final- 
ly, a treaty of peace was, on October the 8th, 
concluded between France and Russia, and on 
December the 17th between the same power 
and the Dey of Algiers.§|| 


‘Peace 
tween France 
and Turkey, and 
treaties with Ba- 
varia and Amer- 


* Jom., xiv., 398. Ann. Reg., 1801,°280, and State Pa- 
pers, 292. t State Papers. Ann. Reg., 1801, 297. 
¢ Jom., xiv., 399. 

§ Ann. Reg., 1801. State Papers, 291, 300. 

\| The public articles of this treaty merely re-established 
the relations of the two empires on the foot- 
ing on which they stood prior to the com- 
mencement of hostilities ; but they contained 
also several secret articles, which ultimately 
became of the greatest importance in the complicate 
tem of European diplomacy. The first article related to the 
division of the indemnities provided by the treaty of Lune- 
ville for the princes dispossessed on the left bank of the 
Rhine. The two cabinets bound themselves “ to form a per- 
fect concert, to lead the parties interested to adopt their 
principles, which are to preserve a just equilibrium be- 
tween the houses of Austria and Prussia.” The second arti- 
cle provided that the high contracting parties should come 
to an understanding to terminate, on amicable terms, the af- 
fairs of Italy and of the Holy See. The sixth article pro- 


Important treaty 
between France 
and Russia. ~ 


| vides, ‘‘ The First Consul and the Emperor of Russia shall 


act in concert in relation to the King of Sardinia, and with 
all the regard possible to the actual state of affairs.” The 
ninth article guarantied the independence of the Republic 
of the Seven Islands; “and it is specially provided that 
those islands shall contain no foreign troops.” Finally, the 
eleventh article, the most important of the whole, declares : 
“As soon as possible after the signature of the present 
treaty and these secret articles, the two contracting parties 
shall enter upon the consideration of the establishment of a 
general peace, upon the following basis : ‘ To restore a just 
equilibrium in the different parts of the world, and to ensure 
the liberty of the seas, binding themselves to act in concert 
for the attainment of these objects by all measures, whether 


we 
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The preliminary articles of peace underwent 
‘a protracted discussion in both houses of Par- 
liament immediately after the opening of the 
session in November, 1801. The eyes of. all 
the world were fixed on the only assembly in 
existence where the merits of so important a 
treaty, and the mighty interests it involved, 
sould receive a free discussion. : 

It was urged by Lord Grenville, Mr. Wind- 
DebatesinPar- ham, and the war party in both 
liament on the houses, ‘‘ By the result of this trea- 
peace. ty, we are, in truth, a conquered 
people. Bonaparte is as much our master as 
he is of Spain or Prussia, or any of those coun- 
tries which, though nominally independent, are 
really subjected to his control. Are our re- 
sources exhausted?’ Is the danger imminent, 


‘that such degrading terms are acceded to? 


On the contrary, our wealth is unbounded, our 
fleets are omnipotent, and we have recently 
humbled the veterans of France, even on their 
own element! We now make peace, it seems, 
because we foresee a time, at no distant period, 
when we shall be obliged to do so; we capitu- 
date, like General Menou, when we have still 
some ammunition left. The first question for 
Arguments eVery independent power inheriting 
against the a glorious name to. ask itself is, ‘Is 
peaeen the part I am to act consonant to the 
high reputation I have borne in the world” 
Judging by this standard, what shall we say of 
the present treaty? France gives up nothing, 
for Egypt, at the time of its conclusion, was not 
hers to give. England, with the exception of 
Trinidad and Ceylon, gives up everything. By 
the result of the treaty, France possesses in 
Europe all the Continent excepting Austria and 
Prussia; in Asia, Pondicherry, Cochin, Nega- 
patam, and the Spice Islands; in Africa, the 
Cape of Good Hope, Goree, and Senegal; in the 
Mediterranean, every fortified port excepting 
Gibraltar, so that that inland sea may now be 
truly called 4 French lake; in the West Indies, 
part, at least, of St. Domingo, Martinique, Toba- 
go, St. Lucie, Guadaloupe, Curacoa; in North 
America, St. Pierre and Miguelon, Louisiana, 
in virtue of a secret treaty with Spain; in 
South America, Surinam, Demarara, Berbice, 
Essequibo, and Guiana, as far as the river of 
the Amazons. Such is the power which we are 
required to contemplate without dismay, and 
under the shadow of whose greatness we are 
invited to lie down with perfect tranquillity and 
composure. What would the Marlboroughs, 
the Godolphins, the Somers, or such weak and 
deluded men as viewed with jealousy the power 
of Louis XIV., have said to a peace which not 
only confirms to France the possession nearly 
of the whole of Europe, but extends her empire 
over every other part of the globe? 

“But it is said that France and the First 
Consul will stop short in the career of ambition ; 
that they will be satisfied with the successes they 
have gained, and that the progress of the Rev- 


of conciliation or vigour, mutually agreed on between them, 
for the good of humanity, the general repose, and the inde- 
pendence of governments.’” So early had these great po- 
tentates taken upon themselves to act as the arbiters of the 
whole affairs of the civilized world! These secret articles 
were, in the end, the cause of all the differences which 
ensued between those powers, and brought the French to 
Moscow and the Russians to Paris. So often does overween- 
ing ambition outyault itself, and fall on the other side.—See 
BIGNON, ii., 90, 93. wn 
il.—A 4 
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olution will stop at the elevation it has already 
attained. Is such the nature of ambition? Is 
it the nature of French revolutionary ambition? 
Does it commonly happen that either communi- 
ties or single men are cured of the passion for 
aggrandizement by unlimited success?’ On the 
contrary, if we examine the French Revolution, 
and trace it correctly to its causes, we shall 
find\that the scheme of universal empire was, 
from the beginning, what was looked forward to 
as the consummation of its labours; the end 
first in view, though the last tobe accomplish: 
ed; the primum mobile that originally set it in 
motion, and has since guided and governed all 
their movements. The authors of the Revolu- 
tion wished, in the first instance, to destroy 
morality and religion, but they wished these 
things, not as ends, but as means in a higher 
design. ‘They wished for a double empire, an 
empire of opinion and an empire of political 
power, and they used the one of these as the 
means of effecting the other. When there is 
but one country intervenes between France and 
universal dominion, is it to be supposed that she 
will stop of her own accord, and quietly sur- 
render all the fruits of her efforts when they 
are just within her grasp? 

“ But the peace is founded, it would appear, 
on another hope; on the idea that Bonaparte, 
now that he has become a sovereign, will no 
longer be a supporter of revolutionary schemes, 
but do his utmost to maintain the rank and au- 
thority which he has so recently acquired. But, 
although nothing seems more certain than that, 
in that quarter at least, the Democratic mania 
is for the present completely extinguished, yet 
it by no means follows from that circumstance 
that it does not exist, and that, too, in a most 
dangerous form, in other states in close alliance 
with the present ruler of France. Though the 
head of an absolute monarchy in that kingdom, 
he is adored as the essence of Jacobinism in 
this country ; and maintains a party here, only 
the more dangerous that its members are willing 
to sacrifice to him not only the independence 
of their country, but the whole consistency of 
their previous opinions. If any doubt could ex- 
ist in any reasonable mind that the grand object 
of the First Consul, as of all preceding govern- 
ments in France, has been the destruction of 
this country, it- would be removed by the con- 
duct which has been pursued, and the objects 
that have been insisted for in this very treaty. 
What can be the object of demanding so many 
settlements in South America and the West 
Indies, the Cape, and Cochin China, and Malta, 
so recently won by our arms, if not of building 
up a maritime and colonial power, which may, 
in time, come to rival that of this country? It 
does not augur very favourably of the intentions 
of a party in any transaction, that his conduct 
throughout has been marked by the clearest 
proofs of duplicity and fraud. Now what shall 
we think of the candour and fairness which, in 
a treaty with us, proposes the evacuation of 
Egypt at the very time when they knew, though 
we did not, that at that moment all their soldiers 
in Egypt were prisoners of war? Where was 
their good faith to the Turks, when in the same 
circumstances they, knowing the fact and the 
Turks not, took credit from them for this very 
evacuation? What is this but ensuring the 
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lottery-ticket at the moment when they know 
it to be drawn! ; 

“What, it is said, are we todo? War can- 
not be eternal, and what prospect have we of 
reaching a period when it may be terminated 
under circumstances, upon the whole, more fa- 
vourable? The extent to which this delusion 
has spread may truly be said to have been the 
ruin of the country. The supporters of this 
opinion never seem to have apprehended the 
important truth, that if France is bent upon our 
destruction, there must be perpetual war till one 
or other is destroyed. ‘This was the conduct of 
the Romans, who resolved that Carthage should 
be destroyed, because they were sensible that, 
if that was not done, it would speedily be their 
own fate. If we are to come at last only to an 
armed truce, would it not have been better to 
have suspended the war at once in that way, 
than taken the roundabout course which has 
now been adopted! The evils of war are in- 
deed many; but what are they compared to 
those of the armed, suspicious, jealous peace 
which we have formed? Against all its own 
dangers war provided; the existence of our 
fleets upon the ocean shut up at once all those 
attempts which are now let loose upon our pos- 
sessions in every quarter of the globe. In 
peace, not the least part of our danger will 
arise from the irreligious principles and licen- 
tious manners which will be let loose upon our 
people, and spread with fatal rapidity, from the 
profligacy of the neighbouring capital. French 
Jacobinism will soon break through stronger 
bulwarks than the walls of Malta. ‘The people 
of this country have enjoyed, in such an extra- 
ordinary degree, all the blessings of life during 
the war, public prosperity has increased so rap- 
idly during its continuance, that they have never 
been able to comprehend the dangers which they 
were engaged in combating. If they had, we 
never should have heard, except among the ig- 
norant and disaffected, of joy and exultation 
through the Jand at a peace such as the pres- 
ent. When a great military monarch was at 
the lowest ebb of his fortunes, and had sustain- 
ed a defeat which seemed to extinguish all his 
remaining hopes, we wrote from the field of 
battle, ‘We have lost all except our honour.’ 
Would to God that the same consolation, in cir- 
cumstances likely to become, in time, not less 
disastrous, remained to Great Britain ! 

* France, it is true, has made great acquisi- 
tions ; she has made the Rhine the boundary of 
her empire ; but on our side we have gained 
successes no less brilliant and striking: we had 
multiplied our colonies, and our navy rode tri- 
umphant ; we had rescued Egypt, we had cap- 
tured Malta and Minorca, and the Mediterranean 
was shut up from the ships of France and Spain. 
In the East Indies we had possessed ourselves 
of everything except Batavia, which we should 
have taken if it had been worth the cost of an 
expedition. We had made ourselves masters 
of the Cape, an important and necessary step 
towards Eastern dominion.» In the West Indies 
we had everything desirable—Martinique, Trini- 
dad, St. Lucie, and Guadaloupe ; while on the 
Continent of South America we had an absolute 
empire, under the name of Surinam and Deme- 
rara, almost equal to the European power to 
whom we have now restored it. But what 
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have we done with these immense acquisitions,. 
far exceeding, in present- magnitude and ulti- 
mate importance, all the conquests of France om 
the Continent of Europe? Have we retained 
them as pledges to compel the restoration of the 
balance of European power, or, if that was im- 
possible, as counterpoises in our hands to the- 
acquisitions of France? No! we have surren- 
dered them all, at one fell swoop, to our impla- 
cable enemy, who has thus made as great strides. 
towards maritime supremacy in one single treaty 
as he had effected towards Continental dominion. 
in nine successful campaigns.”’* > 

To these powerful and energetic arguments,. 
it was replied by Lord Hawkesbury 
and Mr. Addington, who on this oc- rd the ieee 
easion found an unexpected but ment and Mr. 
powerful ally in Mr. Pitt, “That Pitt. 
after the conclusion of peace between France 
and the great Continental powers ; after the dis- 
solution of the confederacy of the European: 
monarchies—a confederacy which government 
had most justly supported to the utmost of their 
power—the question of peace became merely one 
of time, and of the terms to be obtained for otr- 
selves. With regard to the terms which were 
obtained, they were, perhaps, not so favourable 
as could have been wished, but they were de- 
cidedly preferable to a continuance of the con-- 
test, after the great objects for which it was un- 
dertaken were no longer attainable; and the 
difference between the terms we had obtained,,. 
and those of retaining all we had given up,. 
would not have justified us in protracting the 
war. Minorca was a matter of little impor- 
tance, for experience has proved that it uniform- 
ly fell to the power which possessed the pre- 
ponderating naval force in the Mediterranean ;. 
and.although it was certainly a matter of regret. 
that we could not have retained so important 
an acquisition as Malta, yet, if we could not do. 
this, no better arrangement could have been 
made as to its future destination than had been 
made in the present treaty. Ceylon in the 
East, and Trinidad in the West Indies, are both. 
acquisitions of great value; and although it 
would be ridiculous to assert that they afforded 
any compensation for the expense. of the war, 
yet if, by the force of external events, over 
which we had no control, the chief objects of 
the struggle have been frustrated, it becomes a 
fit subject of congratulation that we have ob- 
tained acquisitions and honourable terms for 
ourselves at the termination of a contest which,,. 
to all our allies, had been deeply checkered by 
disaster. 

“The great object of the war on the part of 
Great Britain was security: defence of ourselves 
and our allies in a war waged against most of 
the nations of Europe, and ourselves in particu- 
lar, with especial malignity. In order to obtain 
this, we certainly did look for the subversion 
of the government which was founded on rey- 
olutionary principles; but we never insisted as 
a sine gua non on the restoration of the old goy- 
ernment of France; we only said, at different 
times, when. terms of accommodation were pro- 
posed, there was no government with which we 
could treat. It doubtless would have been more 
consistent with the wishes of ministers, and the 
Interest and security of this country, if such a 
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. restoration could have taken place, and it must 
ever be a subject of-regret that efforts corre- 
sponding to our own were not made by the other 
powers of Europe for the accomplishment of 
that great work; but in no one instance did we 
ever insist upon restoring the monarchy. There 
were periods during the continuance of the war 
in which we had hopes of being able to put to- 
gether the scattered fragments of that great and 
venerable edifice; to have restored the exiled 
nobility of France; to have re-established a 
government, certainly not free from defects, but 
built upon regular foundations instead of that 
mad system of innovation which threatened, 
and had nearly effected, the destruction of 
Europe. This, it was true, had been found not 
attainable, but we had the satisfaction of know- 
ing that we had survived the revolutionary 
fever, and we had seen the extent of its princi- 
ples abated. We had seen Jacobinism deprived 
of its fascination ; we had seen it stripped of the 
name and pretext of liberty; it had shown it- 
self to be capable of destroying only, but not of 
building, and that it must necessarily end in 
military despotism. f, ; 

“But being disappointed in our hopes of being 
ableto drive France within her ancient limits, and 
to make barriers against her future incursions, 
it became then necessary, with the change of 
circumstances, to change our plans ; for no error 
could be more fatal than to look only at one ob- 
ject, and obstinately pursue it, when the hope 
of accomplishing it no longer remained. If it 
became impossible for us to obtain the full ob- 
ject of our wishes, wisdom and policy both re- 
quired that we should endeavour to obtain that 
which was next best. In these propositions 
there was no inconsistency, either in the former 
conduct or language of ministers, m refusing to 
treat with the person who now holds the des- 
tiny of France; for it was even then announced, 
that if events should take the turn they have 
since done, peace would no longer be objection- 
able. 

“Much exaggeration prevails as to the real 

ount of the additional strength which France 

as acquired during the war. If, on the one 
hand, her territorial acquisitions are immense, 
it must be recollected, on the other, what she 
has lost in population, commerce, capital, and 
industry. The desolation produced by con- 
vulsions such as France has undergone cannot 
be repaired even by large acquisitions of ter- 
ritory. When, on the other hand, we contem- 
plate the immense wealth of this country, and 
the natural and legitimate growth of that wealth, 
so much superior to the produce of rapacity and 
plunder, it is impossible not to entertain the 
hope, founded in justice and nature, of its so- 
lidity: When to these we add the great in- 
crease of our maritime power, the additional 
naval triumphs we have obtained, the brilliant 
victories of our armies, gained over the flower 
of the troops of France, we have the satisfac- 
tion of thinking, that if we have failed in some 
of our wishes, we have succeeded in the main 
object, of adding strength to our security, and, 
at the same time, shed additional lustre over our 
national character. Nor are our colonial acqui- 
sitions to be overlooked in estimating the consol- 
idation of our resources. The destruction of the 
power of Tippoo Saib in India, who has fallen 
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a victim to his attachment to France and his 
perfidy to us, cannot be viewed but as an im- 
portant achievement. The union with Ireland, 
effected at a period of uncommon gloom and de- 
spondency, must be regarded as adding more 
to the power and strength of the British Em- 
pire than all the conquests of France have ef- 
fected for that country. If any additional 
proof were required of the increase of national 
strength to England, it would be found in the 
unparalleled efforts which she made in the last 
year of the war, contending at once against a 
powerful maritime confederacy in the North, ° 
and triumphing over the French on the sands 
of Egypt; while, at the same time, the har- 
bours of Europe were so strictly blockaded that _ 
not a frigate even could venture out to sea but 
under the cover of mist or darkness. Finally, 
we have seen that proud array of ships, got to- 
gether for the invasion of this country, driven 
for shelter under their own batteries, and only 
preserved from destruction by the chains and 
nets. thrown over them at their harbour mouths. 
‘After nine years of ceaseless effusion of 
blood ; after contracting an increase of debt to 
the. amount of above two hundred millions; 
after the indefatigable and uninterrupted exer- 
tions of this country, and, it may be added, af- 
ter its splendid and unexampled achievements, 
there is no one who can deny that peace is emi- 
nently desirable, if it can be purchased without 
the sacrifice of honour. This country never 
volunteered into a war with France; she was 
drawn into it against her will by the intrigues 
of the Republicans in her own bosom, and the 
disaffection, sedition, anarchy, and revolt which 
they propagated, without intermission, in all the 
adjoining states; but that danger has now to- 
tally ceased ; the revolutionary fervour of I'rance 
is coerced by a military chieftain, far more ade- 
quate to the task than the exiled race of mon- 
archs would have been; and the only peril that 
now exists is that arising from her military 
power. But if war is to be continued till ade- 
quate security against that danger is obtained, 
when will it terminate? Where are the ele- 
ments to be found of a new coalition against 
France; and how can Great Britain, burdened 
as she is with colonial possessions in every 
part of the world, descend single-handed into 
the continental arena with her first-rate antag- 
onist ? 

“Peace can now, for the first time since the 
commencement of the war, be obtained without 
compromising the interests of any existing ally 
‘of England. Austria, Sardinia, Russia, Prussia, 
Spain, Holland, the original parties to the alli- 
ance, have successively, at different periods, 
dropped out of it, and requested to be liberated 
from their engagements. We did not blame 
them for having done so; they acted under the 
influence of irresistible necessity ; but, unques- 
tionably, they had thereafter no remaining claim 
upon Great Britain. In so far, therefore, as 
we stipulated anything in favour of powers 
which had already made peace, we acted on 
large and liberal grounds, beyond what we were 
bound to have done either in honour or honesty. 
In this respect the stipulations in favour of 
Naples, which had not only excluded our ship- 
ping from her harbours, but joined in an alliance 
against us, were highly honourable to the Brit. 
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ish character. The like might be said of the 
stipulations in favour of Portugal; while the 
Ottoman Porte, the only one of our allies who 
remained fighting by our side at the conclusion 
of the contest, has obtained complete restitu- 
tion. The Seven Islands of the Adriatic, ori- 
ginally ceded by France to Austria, and again 
transferred by Austria to France, might, from 
their situation, have been highly dangerous in 
the hands of the latter power to the Turkish 
dominions, and therefore they have been erect- 
ed into a separate republic, the independence of 
which is guaranteed. We have even done 
something in favour of the house of Orange 
and the King of Sardinia, although, from having 
left the confederacy, they had abandoned every 
claim excepting on our generosity. And thus, 
having faithfully performed our duties to all our 
remaining allies, and obtained terms which, to 
say the least of them, took nothing from the se- 
curity of this country, was it expedient to con- 
tinue the contest for the sake of powers who had 
abandoned our alliance, and themselves given 
up as hopeless the objects we had originally 
entertained, and in which they were more im- 
mediately interested than ourselves? Compare 
this peace with any of those recorded in the 
former history of the two nations, and it will 
well bear a'comparison. By the treaty of Rys- 
wick and Aix-la-Chapelle we gained nothing; by 
that of Versailles we lost considerably: it was 
only by the peace of Utrecht in 1713, and that 
of Paris in 1763, that we made any acquisitions ; 
but if we compare the present treaty with either 
of these, it will be found that it is by no means 
inferior either in point of advantage or the 
promise of durability. Minorca and Gibraltar, 
obtained by the former, and Canada and Flori- 
da, by the latter, will not bear a comparison 
with Ceylon, the Mysore, and Trinidad, the 
glorious trophies of the present contest.”* 

In the Commons no division took place on 
the preliminaries. In the Lords the house di- 
wided, 114 to 10, in favour of the ministers ; 
but in the minority were found the names of 
Earls Spenser, Grenville, and Caernarvon.t 

The definitive treaty of peace was signed at 
Definitive AMIENS on the 27th of March, 1802. 
treaty signed Its conditions varied’ in-no material 
at Amiens. cireumstance from the preliminaries 
agreed to at London nine months before. The 
fisheries in Newfoundland were replaced in 
the condition in which they were before the 
war ;t an ‘‘ adequate compensation” was stip- 
ulated for the house of Orange,} and it was 
agreed that Malta should be placed in a state of 
entire independance of both powers ; that there 
should be neither English nor French langues, 
or branches of the order ; that a Maltese langue 
shall be established, and the King of Sicily in- 
vited to furnish a force of 2000 men,to form a 
garrison to the fortresses of the island and its 
dependancies, along with the grand-master and 
order of St. John ; and that “the forces of his 
Britannic majesty shall evacuate the island and 
its dependancies within three months after the 
exchange of the ratifications, or sooner, if it 
can be done.” The cession of Ceylon and 
Trinidad to Great Britain, and the restoration 
of all the other conquered colonies to France 
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and Holland, the integrity of the Ottoman do- 
minions, and the recognition of the Republic of 
the Seven Islands, were provided for as in the 
preliminary articles.* 

A long debate ensued in both houses on the 
definitive treaty, in which the topics already 
adverted to were enlarged on at great length. 
Government was supported by a majority of 
276 to 20 in the lower, and 122 to 16 in the 
upper house.t 

Such was the termination of the first period 
of the war, and such the terms On pepections 
which Great Britain obtained a on the peace, 


temporary respite from its perils which appears 
and expenses. On calmly review- * have been 
P x expedient. 


ing the arguments urged, both in 
the legislature and in the country, on this great 
question, it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion that the advocates of peace were well- 
founded in the views they entertained of the 
interests of the country at that period. Even 
admitting all that Mr. Wyndham and Lord Gren- 
ville so strongly advanced as to the magnitude 
of the sacrifices made by Great Britain, and the 
danger to which she was exposed from the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions and insatiable ambition of 
France to be well founded, still the question re- 
mained, was it not incumbent on a prudent 
government to make, at least, the trial of a pa- 
cification, and relieve the country for a time 
even from the burdens and anxiety of a war, on 
the faith of a treaty solemnly acceded to by its 
new ruler.. The government of the First Con- 
sul, compared to any of the revolutionary ones 
which had preceded it, was stable and regular ; 
and the revolutionary fervour, the continuance 
of which had so long rendered any safe pacifi- 
cation out of the question, had exhausted itself, 
and given place to a general and anxious dis- 
position to submit to the ruling authority. The 
dissolution of the last coalition had rendered 
hopeless, at least for a very long period, the 
reduction of the military power of France ; and 
the maritime superiority of England was so de- 
cided as to render any danger to her own inde- 
pendence a distant and problematical contin- 
gency. In these circumstances, it seems indis- 
putable that it was the duty of government, it 
it could be done without dishonour, to bring to 
a conclusion a contest of which the burdens 
were certain and immediate, and the advan- 
tages remote, if not illusory, and put the sin- 
cerity of the First Consul’s professions of mod- 
eration to such a test as might relieve them ot 
all responsibility in the event of their being 
obliged, at a subsequent period, to renew the 
contest. The fact of this having ultimately 
been found to be the case, and of the peace of 
Amiens having turned out only an armed truce, 
is no impeachment whatever of the justice of 
these views; it, on the contrary, affords the 
strongest corroboration of them, for England 
lost none of her means of defence during the 
intermission of hostilities, and she avoided the 
heavy responsibility, which otherwise would 
have lain upon her to the latest generation, of 
having obstinately continued the war when 
peace was within her power, and compelled 
Napoleon, although otherwise inclined, to con- 
tinue a contest which ultimately brought such 


* See the treaty in Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 559, Ann. Reg. 
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unparalleled calamities on the civilized world. 
Nor could the terms of the treaty be impugned 
as disgraceful, with any degree of justice to- 
wards Great Britain, when she terminated a 
strife, which had proved so disastrous to the 
greatest Continental states, with her Constitu- 
tion untouched, and without the cession of a 
single acre which belonged to her at its com- 
mencement; while France, accustomed to such 
large acquisitions at every pacification, was 
compelled to surrender territories, belonging to 
herself or her allies, larger than the whole realm 
of England, and, even in their existing state, of 
first-rate importance. 

For these important advantages Great Brit- 
Vast increase of al Was indebted to the energy 
the naval and of her population, and the happy 


military resour- circumstances of a maritime situ- 
ees of England 


during the war, F 
as compared ment her commerce and increase 


with France. hey resources at the very time 
when those of all the other belligerent powers 
were wasting away under the influence of a 
protracted and desolating contest. The in- 
crease of the wealth, population, commerce, 
and industry of these islands was. unprecedent- 
ed during its whole continuance, and was so 
great as fully to justify Mr. Pitt’s observation, 
that it left the relative strength of the two pow- 
ers nearly the same at its termination as at its 
commencement.* Great as the increase of the 
French army was, that of the British had been 
still greater, and but for the immense surface 


which she had to defend, and the vast colonial | 


possessions to protect, England might have de- 
scended with confidence into the continental 
arena, and measured her strength, single-hand- 
ed, with the conqueror of Europe.t 


* On the Ist of February, 1793, the British navy consist- 
ed of 135 sail of the line and 133 frigates, whereas at its 
close it numbered no less than 202 sail of the line and 277 
frigates, manned by 120,000 seamen and marines.* The 
navy of France was, at the commencement of the war, 73 
sail of the line and 67 frigates, manned by 80,000 seamen ; 
at its termination it consisted only of 39 sail of the line and 
35 frigates.t That is, at the outset, the English sail of the 
line and frigates together were not double those of the ene- 
my, whereas at its close they were above six times their 
number.t Napoleon calculates a fleet of 30 ships of the line, 
and frigates in proportion, as equal to an army of 120,000 
men: measured by that standard, the Bntish navy in 1801 
‘was equivalent to a land-force of above 800,000 men. 

Nor had the military resources of the Empire increased in 
a less striking manner. In 1793, the army amounted only 
to 64,000 regular soldiers and 12,000 fencibles in the British 
isles and its colonial dependancies,) whereas in 1801 they 
had increased to the immense force of 168,000 men and 80,000 
militia,|| exclusive of the sepoys in the service of the East 
India Company, who amounted to 130,000 men, and above 
100,000 volunteers in the British islands.{[ The French ar- 
my in 1793 consisted of 150,000 infantry, 30,000 cavalry, 
and 10,000 artillery,** exclusive of 77,000 provincial troops ; 
in 1801 they amounted to 350,000 regular soldiers, exclusive 
of the National Guards.tt 

+ General Mathieu Dumas estimates the regular force of 
France, after the peace of Luneville, at 277,000 men, ex- 
clusive of the coast guards, the gendarmerie, the dep6ts of 
the corps, and the National Guard on active service. It is 
a most moderate computation to take them at 73,000 more. 

1 In 1805, the military establishment of France consisted of 
the following forces : 

* The total navy on the Ist of October, 1801, was: 


Line in commission . + + + + A 104 
Line in ordinary, and building. «1. + + + 5 s 98 
Frigates incommission - + + + # © + e+ + 126 
Frigates in ordinary, and building al 
Sloops, brigs, &C. . . s+ 2 + 6 ee eee 302 


Total’. elise © OL 
~See James, vol. iii., tab. 10, ad fin. 
+ Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 47. 

§ Ann. Reg., xxxiii., 250. 

9 Parl. Hist., xxxv., 15. 2 
a* Jom., i., 224. St, Cyr; i., 36. Introd. etat de France, 573. 
+ Dum., vi., 70, 71. 


} Stat. dela France, 591. 
|] Parl. Ret., Dec. 31, 1800, 
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During the war the British navy increased a 
half, while the French declined to 
a half. The British army was 
more than doubled, and the French 
increased in nearly the same proportion.. The 
French revenue, notwithstanding all its terri- 
torial acquisitions, was diminished, while the 
permanent income of England was more than 
doubled; the French debt, by the destruction 
of a large portion of its proprietors, was dimin- 
ished, while that of England was doubled; the 
French exports and imports were almost anni- 
hilated, while the British exports were doubled, 
and the imports had increased more than fifty 
per cent.; the French commercial shipping was 
almost destroyed, while that of England had 
increased nearly a third.* 


General result 
of these details. 


Infantry of the line. .341,000 
Light infantry...... 100,000 | Heavy cavalry....... 17,000 


Infantry ..-.--441,000 Cavalry .......77,500 
Foot and horse artillery, pontoneers, engineers, &c...53,500 


Light cavalry........ 60,500 


Imperial guard. ....-. ve cece teeeee cece eweesese 8,500 
Gendarmerie........... eiebe Gabints ahh seine seary Cee 15,600 
This would amount to a total of— 

TA fantry.,00'e ana acielesein ss'veisiceine + oi Gas fee 441,000 
CAPPITY o's osiccvicee' cabal Sap ocece<wemivets see» 77,500 
Artillery and Engineers . 53,500 
Imperial guard...-...+eeereeeeee + 8,500 
Gendarmerie .... r -s«+ 15,600 


596,100 men. 
—See Dumas, vi., 70,71, and PEUCHET, Statisque de la 
France, 576, 580. ; 

* The regular revenue of France in 1789 (for no approxi- 

mation even to a correct estimate can be Comparative ins 
formed of its amount during the period of crease in revenve 
confiscation and assignats) had reached of France and 
469,000,000 francs, or £18,800,000,* while England during 
that of England amounted to £16,382,000. te" 
At the termination of the war, the revenue of France 
was 450,000,000 francs, or £48,000,000, and its total ex- 
penditure 560,000,000 francs, or £22,400,000; while the 
permanent revenue of England at the same period amounted 
to £28,000,000, exclusive of £8,000,000 war taxes, and its 
total expenditure to £61,617,000.t+ 

The public debt of France, which, at the commencement 
of the Revolution, was 5,587,000,000 francs, or public debts ae 
£249,000,000, and occasioned an annual charge ports and im- 
of 259,000,000 francs, or £10,450,000, was still ports of the two 
very considerable, amounting to 1,380,000,000 Counts. 
francs, or £55,000,000, and occasioning an annual charge of 
69,000,000 francs, or £2,800,000, at the termination of the 
war, notwithstanding the extinction of two thirds of its 
amount during its coutinuance, and the unexampled meas- 
ures of spoliation by which its expenses had been defrayed.$ 
The public debt of England in 1792 was £244,440,000, 
and occasioned an annual charge, including the sinking fund, 
of £9,317,000'; while, at the termination of the war in 1801, 
it had risen to £484,465,000, funded and unfunded, of which 
£447,600,000 was funded, and £37,318,000 unfunded. The 
annual charge of this immense burden has swelled to 
£21,661,000, of which £8,653,000 was for the debt existing 
before 1792, £13,025,000 for that created since that period, 
and £4,649,000 for the sinking fund.||T 


x Lac., vi., 110, Etat de la Dette Publique, 8. “Young, i., 557 

t Aon: Bese» 1793, 250. Moreau and Pebrer's Tables. Peb., 154. Bign., 
ii., 130, 131. 

54 M. Neckar, in 1788, estimated the total revenue of Old France at 
585,000,000 francs ; whereas, in 1801, notwithstanding the great addition to 
its territory which the Republic had received from the Low Countries, 
Savoy, Nice, and the frontier of the Rhine, which yielded an addition of 
100,000,000 francs yearly, it had fallen to 450,000,000 francs, a striking 
proof how immensely the resources of the country had diminished during 
the Revolution. Before the increase of its territory? the territorial revenue 
of France was 1,200,000,000; after it had been swelled by a fifth of super- 
ficial surface, it was only $50,000,000. Greater lightness of taxation was 
certainly not the cause of this diminution, for the direct land and window 
tax of that latter year amounted to 265,000,000, or 10,750,000/., a sura 
equivalent to at least double that amount in the British islands, if the differ- 
ence of the value of money in the two countries is taken into account. 
Dupin estimates the income derived from the soil in France in 1828 at 
1,626,000,000 francs, or 65,000,000. Supposing the increase of cultivation 
between 1801 and 1828 to counterbalance the reduction of territory by the 
peace of Paris in 18165, it follows that the French landholders in 1801 paid 
about a sixth, or sixteen per cent. on their incomes.—See Neckar's Compte 
Rendu, 1785; Stat. de la France, 514; Gaeta, i.; 189, 310; Bignon, ii., 
130; and Dupin, Force Commerciale de France, ii. 266, 

§ Etat de Ja Dette Pub., 8,9. Gaeta, i., 199. Peuchet, 500. Young, it-, 
578. }| Moreau’s Tables. Peb., 154, 246. 

| In 1789, according to the Duke of Gaeta, a deficit of 54,000,000 francs, 
or 2,150,0001. yearly, was made “the apology for the Revolution.” In 
180), when it was closed, it was above 100,000,000 francs annually, or 
4,000,000. sterling. —Gaeta, i., 189, 
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Nothing but this continual and rapid increase 
Reflections on 12 the resources of the British Em- 
theimmense pire, during the course of the strug- 
effortsmade by gle, could have accounted for the 
England du- astonishing exertions which she 
—— made towards its close, and the 
facility with which, during its w hole continu- 
ance, the vast supplies required for carrying it 
on were raised without any sensible inconveni- 
ence to the country. When we reflect that, 
during a war of nine years’ duration, the yearly 
expenditure of the nation varied from forty to 
’ sixty millions; that loans to the amount of 
twenty or thirty millions were annually con- 
tracted ; and that the British fleets coy ered the 
seas in every quarter of the globe, we are lost 
in astonishment at the magnitude of the efforts 
made by a state so ineonsiderable in extent, 
and with a population, even at the close of the 
period, and including Ireland, not exceeding 
fifteen millions.* But the phenomenon becomes 
still more extraordinary when the efforts made 
at the termination of the struggle are consider- 
ed, and the British Empire, instead of being 
exhausted by eight years’ warfare, is seen 
stretching forth its giant arms at once into 
every quarter of the globe, striking down the 
throne of Tippoo Saib by as great a force as 
combated under the standards of Napoleon at 
Marengo ;+ while it held every hostile harbour 
in Europe blockaded by its fleets, and sending 
forth Nelson to crush the confederacy of the 
Northern powers at the very moment that it 
accumulated its forces, in Europe and Asia, 
against the Republican legions on the sands of 
Egypt. It had been frequently asserted that the 
naval forces of England were equal to those of 
the whole world put together ; but the matter 
was put to the test in the spring of 1801, when, 


The imports of France in 1787 amounted to 349,725,000 
francs, or about £14,000,000 ; the exports to 310,000,000 
francs, or £12,500,000.* At the same period, ae exports of 
British manufactures were £14,700,000, and of foreign 
merchandise £5,460, and the imports & 18,680,000.+ In 
1801, the French imports and exports were almost anni- 
hilated: the imports from the West Indies had fallen to 
£61,000, and the exports to the same quarter to £41,000 ;¢ 
whereas the British exports in that year were £24 440, 000 
manufactures, and £17,166,000 foreign and colonial produce, 

_and the imports £29,900,000, amounting in real value to 
about £54,000,000.) ‘Nor had the British ship nd under- 
gone a less striking increase: the tonnage, a at the 
commencement of the war was 1,600,000 tons, having risen, 
in 1801, to 2,100,000; and the mercantile seamen, who at 
the former period were 118,000, having at the latter in- 
creased to 143,000, exclusive of 120, 000 seamen and marines 
employed in the royal navy.|IT 

* Population of Great Britain 3 in 1801...... 10,992,000 

se Freland, about ...........-- 4.000.000 


: 14,942,000 
—See Pesren’s Tables, 332. 
+ Thirty-five thousand British and sepoy troops formed 
the siege of Seringapatam in May, 1799. Thirty-one thou- 
sand French combated under the First Consul at Marengo. 


* Young's Travels, ii., $01. 
+ Mr. Addington's finance resolutions. Parl. Hist., xxxv., 1563. 
; Parl, Hist., xxxvi., 7ST. } Id., xxxv., 1583, *Pebrer’s Tables, 340. 
Parl. Hist., xxxv., “1563, and XEXvi., 1ST. 
¥ The revenue and charges of the Indian Empire in the years 1793, 1789 
and 1800, were as follows: 


1783. 1799. 1800 & 1901. 

Revenues—Bengal . . 13,434,000 1.6,259.000 2.6,399,000 
Madras . . 1,296,000 2,004,000 3,278,000 
Bombay . . 147,000 348,000 300.475 
1.6,397,000 4.8,602,000 (9,912,475 
Charges—Bengal . . 1.3,181,000 _1.3,952,000 74,422,000 
Madras . . 1,578,000 2,857,000 3,728,000 
Bombay . . 524.000 $96,000 1,051,000 
1.5,283,000 47,807,000 7.9,198,000 
Surplus. . 1,664,000 2,00 TIGATS 
—Parl. fist, xxxv East India Budget, and dan. Reg., US, p. 73, 


and 1801, p. 164, 2p. to Chronicle. 
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without raising the blockade of a single harbour 
from the Texel to Calabria, she sent eighteen 
ships of the line with Abercromby to the mouth 
of the Nile, while nineteen, under Nelson, dis- 
solved by the cannon of Copenhagen the Nerth- 
ern coniederation. The annals of Rome con- 
tain no example of a similar display of strength, 
and few of equal resolution in exerting it. 

The contemplation of this Reepehing display 
of strength at the close of the 
struggle, compared with the feeble hg pon 
and detached exertions made at exertions at its 
its commencement, is calculated commence- 
to awaken the most poignant re-- ™°™* 
gret at the niggardly use of the national resour- 
ces so long made by government, and the inex- 
plicable insensibility to the magnitude of the 
forces at their command, which so long para- 
lyzed the might of England during the “earlier 
years of the war. From a return laid before 
the House of Commons, it appears that the 
number of men that had been raised for the 
service of. the army from the commencement 
of hostilities down to the close of 1800, was 
208,808, being at the rate of 26,000 a year on 
an average during its continuance.* France, 
with a population hardly double that of Great 
Britain, raised 1,500,000 men in 1793 alone. It 
is in the astonishing disproportion of the land- 
forces of this country either to her naval ape 
ments, her national strength, or the lev. 
her antagonist, that the true secret of ce 
duration, enormous expenditure, and numerous 
disasters of the war is to be found. Secure in 
her insular situation, protected from invasion 
by invincible fleets, and relieved from the most 
disastrous consequences: which resulted from 
defeat to the Continental powers, England was 
at liberty to employ her whole disposable force 
against the enemy, yet she never brought 25,000 
native troops into the field at any one point. 
Had she boldly levied 100,000 men in 1793, and 
sent them to Flanders after the route in the 
camp of Cesar, when the French troops. were 
shut up in their intrenched camps, and could 
not be brought by any exertions to face the 
allies in the field, she would, beyond all ques- 
tion, have encamped under the walls of Paris in 
two months, and the Royalists of the south and 
west would have obtained a decisive superiority 
over the anarchical faction in the capital. Du- 
ring the nine years of the war, upward of 
£100, 000,000 was paid in the army, and‘a still 
larger sum in naval expenses ; while in 1793 
the military charges were not ‘£4,000, 000, and 
in the latter and more expensive years of the 
war, only amounted annually to £12,000,000. 
If a fifth part of this total sum had been ex- 
pended in any one of the early years in raising 
the military force of England to an amount 
worthy of her national strength and ancient re- 
nown, triple the British foree which overthrew 
Napoleon at Waterloo might have been assem- 
bled on the plains of Flanders, and the war 
terminated in a single eampaign.t+ 


* Parl. Ret., Dec. 31, 1800. Ann. Reg., 1800, 40. 
t The expenses of the army and navy during the war 
were as follows: 


Amy. Oninance. 
1709) caso £1,819,000...-. £422,000... £1488,000 
W99ens eee $,993,000...... 783.000. s+ +e. 3,971,000 
hres 6,641,000. .....1,845,000...... 5. 


FOB eA BRO0O. RETOOL, Sane 


Deedeawones, 


1801.] 


if the rapid growth of wealth, power, and 
prosperity in the British Islands 

ene during this memorable contest had 
was owing to been all grounded ona safe and per- 
bm paper cur- manent. foundation, it would have 
eon presented a phenomenon unparal- 
leled in such circumstances in any age or coun- 
try. But, though part of this extraordinary in- 
‘crease was undoubtedly a real and substantial 
addition to the industry and resources of the 
Empire, arising from the vast extension of its 
colonial possessions, and the monopoly of al- 
most all the trade of the world in its hands,* 
yet part was to be ascribed to other causes, at- 
tended in the outset with deceptive and tempo- 
rary advantages, and in the end with real and 
Vast increase Permanent evils. Like an extrava- 
ofthe paper gant individual, who. squanders in 
currency du- the profusion of a few years the 
ring the war. savings of past centuries and the 
provision. of unborn. generations, the govern- 
ment of England threw a fleeting lustre over 
its warlike administration, by trenching deep 
en the capital of the nation, and creating bur- 
dens little thought of at the time when the 
vast expenditure was going forward, but griev- 
ously felt in subsequent years, when the excita- 
tion of the moment had passed away, and the 
-bitter consequences of the debt which had been 
contracted remained. But this was not all. 
England, during those eventful years, drank 
deep at the fountains of paper currency, and de- 
rived a feverish and unnatural strength from 
that perilous but intoxicating draught. From 
the accounts laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the notes of the Bank of England in circu- 
lation had increased upward of a half from 1793 
‘to 1801, and that the commercial paper under 
discount at the same establishment, during the 
same. period, had more than tripled.t The ef- 


L7OG rec 55 14,011,000. c05 - 1,954,700...... 11,833,000 
1797... .-+++++15,488,000--.+.. 1,643,000...... 13,033,000 
LHO82 5 ete - 12,852,000...... 1,303,000...... 13,449,000 
AUSO Rice hee 11,840,000...... 1,500,000...... 13,642,000 
ISG Miners 11,941,000...... 1,695,000. ..... 13,619,000 
1801...2.... Wee s12 1170005008: 1,639,000...... 15,857,000 


—See PEBRER’S Tables, 154. 

*. The operation of these causes appeared, in an especial 
“manner, in the vast increase of our export of foreign and 
colonial merchandise during the war, which, on an average of 
six years, ending the 5th of January, 1793, was £5,468,000 ; 
and in the year ending the 5th of January, 1801, had risen 
to the enormous sum of £17,166,000, being more than triple 
its amount at the commencement of the contest.—See Mr. 
Appineron’s Finance Resolutions, 1801. — Parl. Hist., 
xxxv., 1564. 


+ Circulation in Bank of England Commercial Paper dis- Gold Coin- 
otes. counted at the Bank. ed. 

1792. cc esevces £11,006,000 £1,171,000 

+++«-11,888,000 No acc’t. kept. 2,747,000 

1794. 2-2 +00 +00 210,744,000 2,558,000 

F795 nsec nys +++++14,017,000..... £2,946,000..-.. 493,000 

s+eeeee-10,729,000...... 3,505,000 464,000 


3796....- 
3797, Feb. 28.. 


1798, Aug. 31. 

AU98. ences 

1799.... 

1800.....-+6. 

ASOD ciciew sae cscs 16,213,000 


suary, 1797, was owing. The paper of the bank was then 
‘contracted from fourteen millions, its amount in 1795, to 
nine millions. This was doubtless owing to necessity, but 
it unavoidably brought about the general panic which ren- 
dered the suspension of cash-payments in that month un- 
avoidable, and landed the nation in the bottomless pit of pa- 
per currency, inconvertible into gold, and all the prodigious 
change of prices with which it was necessarily attended. 
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fect of this great increase speedily appeared in 
the prices of grain, and every other article of 
life. -Wheat, which, on an average of five years 
prior to 1792, had sold at 5s. 4d. a bushel, had 
risen, on an average of five years ending with 
1802, to 10s. 8d., and on an average of five 
years ending 1813, to 14s. 4d. a bushel.*+ Thus, 
during the progress of the war, the prices of 
the necessaries of life were at one time near- 
ly tripled, and even at the peace of Amiens 
had permanently more than doubled. The ef- 
fect of this, of course, was, that the money-price 
of all the other articles of life rapidly rose in 
the same proportion ; rents advanced ; all per- 
sons who lived by buying and selling found 
their commodities constantly rising in value ; 
credit, both public and private, immensely im- 
proved ; industry was vivified by the progress- 
ive rise in the value of its produce’; and diffi- 
culties were overcome by the rapid diminution 
in the weight of money-debts. It is to the in- 
fluence of this cause, combined with the vast 
expenditure of government, and the concentra- 
tion of almost all-the colonial trade of the world — 
in Great Britain, in consequence of her maritime 
superiority, that the extraordinary prosperity of 
the Empire during the latter years of the war is 
to be ascribed. But it was not unmixed good 
which accrued to the nation, even for a time, 
from these violent changes; the whole class of 
annuitants, and all dependant on a fixed money 
income, suffered as much as the holders of com- 
modities gained by their effects ; creditors were 
defrauded as much as debtors were relieved, and. 
almost as great a transference of property was 
ultimately effected by the silent operation of the 
alternation of prices which followed this great 
experiment, as was produced in other countries 
by the direct convulsions of a revolution. 

But, without anticipating these ultimate ef- 
fects, which ‘as yet lay buried in the womb ‘of 
time, and might, perhaps, have been avoided by 
a more manly adherence to the principles of Mr. 
Pitt’s financial policy than was deemed practi- 
cable in later times, it is impossible to conclude 
the history of this first period of the war with- 
out rendering a just tribute to the memory of 
those illustrious and high-minded Glos 
men who bore the British nation 7 )S70us State 
victorious through the greatest per- of England at 
ils which had assailed it since the the conclusion 
Norman Conquest; who, clearly ° *he contest. 
perceiving, amid all the delusion of the times, 
the disastrous tendency of the revolutionary 
spirit, ‘‘ struggled with it when it was strongest, 
and ruled it when it was wildest ;”’? who, amid 
the greatest perils, disdained to purchase safety 
by submission, and undismayed alike by foreign 
disaster and domestic treason, held on their glo- 
rious way conquering and to conquer. No other 
monument is required to the memory of Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. Burke but the British Empire, as they 
left it at the peace of Amiens, unconquered by 


AEE al OS Sg ene eee 
* Lords’ Report on Banks, Ap. No. 39, and Lords’ Report 


on Corn, 1814, No. 12. 
+ The prices of wheat from 1790 to 1801 were as follows : 


Per Quarter. Per Quarter. 

1790 £2 13 2 1796: «2 «ties £3 120 

TOP eee QO W797... ae 2120 

T79Qsi.. esecres 2 24 1798 2 98 

W708. os aedee ee QBES: 1799. cg eee 3°74 

AVA ee cee 2110 Y800 105 sehelews 5 12 8 scarcity 

aac ee 4 70 1801 eee 5 18 Oscarcity. 
—See Ann. Reg., 1801, 167, App, to Chron. 
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force, undivided by treason, unchanged in consti- 
tution, untainted in faith, the bulwark of order, the 
asylum of freedom, the refuge of religion; con- 
tending undauntedly against the world in arms, 
covering the ocean with its fleets, encircling the 


earth in its grasp ; the ark to which the fortunes 
of humanity were committed amid the waves of 
the Deluge, the polar star to which alone the 
eye of hope was turned, from all the suffering 
realms of the earth.* 


\ 


CHAPTER XXXYV. 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE BY NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE CONTINENTAL PEACE TO HIS ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL CROWN, “+ 


ocTOBER, 1801—marcuH, 1804. 


ARGUMENT. 


Deplorable internal State of France when Napoleon succeed- 
ed to the Helm.—Means which were at his disposal to re- 
construct Society, and Difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter.—He resolves to make the Attempt.—Constitutional 
Freedom was then impossible in Frante.—Explosion of 
the Infernal Machine.—Napoleon at once ascribes it to the 
Jacobins.—Speech which he made on the Occasion to the 
Authorities of Paris. — He refuses to listen to any At- 


“tempts to exculpate them.—A coup d’état is resolved on™ 


against the Jacobins.—Terms of the Senatus Consultum 
ordaining it, and 130 Persons are transported.—It is after- 
ward discovered that the Chouans were the really guilty 
Parties.—Napoleon creates the King of Etruria.— Parallel 
of Cesar, Cromwell, and Napoleon.—Debate on the lists 
of Eligibility in the Council of State.—Decision on it by 
the Legislature.—Legion of Honour.—Napoleon’s Argu- 
ment in Favour of it in the Council of State.—Argument 
against it by Thibaudeau.— Napoleon’s Reply.—It is 
adopted by the Legislature.—General opposition which it 
experienced ; but it is nevertheless carried into Execution. 
—Napoleon is created First Consul for ten Years addition- 
al.—Grounds set forth in the Senatus Consultum on the 
Occasion.—State of Religion in France at this Per1od.— 
Napoleon’s Views on this Subject. — Arguments in the 
Council of State against an Established Church.—Napo- 
leon’s Reply.—Concordat with the Pope.—Its Provisions 
in Favour of the Gallican Church.—General Dissatisfac- 
tion which it occasioned.—Ceremony on the Occasion in 
Nétre Dame, and ‘general Discontent which it produced. 
—Constrained religious Observances at Paris.—Great Joy 
atthe Change in the rural Departments.—Prudence of Na- 
poleon in restraining the High Church Party.—His ad- 
mirable Proclamation on the Subject to the People of 
France.—General Satisfaction which the Measure excited 
in foreign Countries.—Subsequent Views of Napoleon on 
the Subject.— Renewed Indulgence towards the Emi- 
grants.—Senatus Consultum proclaiming a general Am- 
nesty.—Inadequacy of these Measures to heal the Er‘s of 
Revolutionary Confiscation.—Immense Extent of this Evil 
in France, and its Irremediable Effects.—Measures to pro- 
mote public Instruction.—Trial of public Feeling' by the 
Royalists.—Measures for recruiting the Army and Navy. 
—Debate on that Subject in the Council of State.—Dis- 
cussion there onthe Ecole Militaire.—Speech of Napoleon 
on the Government of the Colonies. —Finances of France. 
—General Valuation, or Cadastre.—Statistical Details.— 
Indignation of Napoleon at the Language used in the Trib- 
unate.—Important Change in the Municipal Government 
carried in Spite of that Body.—Debate on the Tribunate 
in the Council of State.—Napoleon’s Speech on the Sub- 
ject.—He resolves to make himself Consul for Life.—In- 
cessant Efforts of Government to spread Monarchical Ideas. 
—Strong Opposition of Josephine to these Attempts.—The 
Project at first fails in the Council of State.—Means adopt- 
ed to ensure its Success.—The Question is directly sub- 
mitted to the People.—Result of the Appeal, and great 
Satisfaction which it gave.—Letter of Lafayette when he 
declined to vote for it.—Answer of the First Consul to the 
Address of the Senate on the Occasion.—His Ideas on the 
Lists of Eligibility —Great Changes on the Constitution. 
—Their Acceptance by the Senate.—Aspect of Paris and 
its Society at this Period.—Generous Conduct of Mr. Fox 
in defending Mr. Pitt to the First Consul.—Great Satis- 
faction which these Changes give in foreign Courts.— 
Rapid Increase of the central Executive Power. — In- 
famous Proposals made to Josephine regarding an Heir to 
the Throne.—Suppression of the Ministry of Police, and 
Disgracé of Fouché.—Changes in the Constitution of 
the Senate.— Renewed Correspondence between Louis 
XVII. and Napoleon.—Formation of the Code Napoleon. 


—Reflections on the Difficulty of this Subject.—Discus 
sions on it in the Council of State.—Law of Succession as: 
finally fixed by Napoleon.—Sketch of the French Revolu 
tionary System of Inheritance.—Prodigious Effects of this- 
Change in subdividing Land in France.—Singular Attach~ 
ment of the modern French to this Law, which precludes: 
the Possibility of real Liberty.—Law regarding Divorce.— 
Great Effects of these Salutary Changes of Napoleon.— 
Magnificent public Works set on Foot in France.—Vast 
Improvements of Paris. y 


Wuewn Napoleon seized the reins of power in 
France, he found the institutions } | thi 
of civilization and the bonds of so- jc) bate oF 
ciety dissolved to an extent of France when 
which the previous history of the Napoleon suc- 
world afforded no example. Not — to \the- 
only was the throne overturned, = ~ 4 
the nobles exiled, their landed estates confisca- 
ted, the aristocracy destroyed, but the whole 
institutions of religion, law, commerce, and ed- 
ucation had been overturned. There remained 
neither nobles to rule, nor priests to bless, nor 
teachers to instruct the people ; commerce no 
more spread its benign influence through the 
realm, and manufacturing industry, in woful 
depression, could not maintain its numerous 
inhabitants. The great cities no longer re- 
sounded with the hammer of the artisan, and 
the village bells had ceased to call the faithful’ 
to the house of God; the chateaux, in ruins, ex- 
isted only to awaken the melancholy recollec-. 
tion of departed splendour, and the falling 
churches to attest the universal irreligion of its 
inhabitants ; the ocean was no more whitened 
by the sails of its commerce, nor the mountains. 
enlivened by the songs of its shepherds. Even 
the institutions of charity, and the establish-- 
ments for the relief of suffering, had shared in 
the general wreck; the monastery no longer 
spread its ample stores to the poor, and the: 
hospital doors were closed against the numer- 
ous supplicants who laboured under wounds or 
disease ; hardened by want, and steeled against 
pity by the multiplicity of its objects, humanity 
itself seemed to be closing in the human heart ; 
and every one, engrossed in the cares of self— 
preservation, and destitute of the means of re- 


* In making these observations, the author is fully aware 
of the burdens consequent on Mr. Pitt’s administration, and 
the disastrous effects which have, in the end, followed the 
change of prices begun in 1797. What he rests upon is, 
that this change’was forced upon the British statesmen by 
overwhelming necessity, and that Mr. Pitt had provided a 
system of finance, which, if steadily adhered to by his suc- 
cessors, as it might have been, would have discharged the 
whole debt contracted in the Revolutionary war before the- 
year 1835; that is, in the same time that it was created.— 
See below, on Mr. Pitt’s financial policy, chapter 39 
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lieving others, turned with callous indifference 
from the spectacle of general misery. In one 
class only the spirit of religion glowed with un- 
decaying lustre, and survived the wreck of all 
its institutions. Persecuted, reviled, and des- 
titute, the Sisters of Charity still persevered in 
their pious efforts to assuage human suffering, 
and sought out the unfortunate alike among 
the ranks of the Republicans who had over- 
turned, as the Royalists who had bled for the 
faith of their fathers.* : 

To restore the institutions which the insani- 
Means which *Y Of former times had overturned, 
wereathisdis- and draw close again the bonds 
posal torecon- which previous guilt had loosened, 
struct society; was the glorious task which await- 
ed the First Consul. The powers which he 
possessed for it were great, but the difficulties 
attending its execution were almost insur- 
mountable. .On the one hand, he was at the 
head of a numerous, brave, and experienced ar- 
my, flushed by victory, and obedient to his will; 
the whole remaining respectable classes of the 
state had rallied round his standard; and all 

ranks, worn out with Revolutionary contention 
and suffering, were anxious to submit to any 
government which promised them the first of 
social blessings, peace and protection. On the 
other, almost all the wealth, and all the nobility 
of the state, had disappeared during the Revo- 
jution ; the church was annihilated ; and great 
part of the landed property of the country had 
passed into the hands of several millions of lit- 
tle owners, who might be expected to be per- 
manently resolute in maintaining them against 
And difficulties the dispossessed proprietors. That 
which he had society could not long go on, nor 
toencounter. any durable government be estab- 
lished, without some national religion, or some 
connexion between the throne and the altar, 
was sufficiently evident; but how was either 
to be reconstructed in the midst of an infidel 
generation, and by the aid of the very men who 
had contributed to their destruction? That a 
constitutional monarchy could not exist with- 
out a representative system, founded on all the 
great interests of the state, and tempered by 
the steadiness of an hereditary aristocracy, 
was indeed apparent ; but where were the ele- 
ments of it to be found, when the former had 
almost all been crushed during the convulsions 
of the Revolution, and the latter, destitute and 
exiled, was the object of inveterate jealousy to 
the numerous classes who had risen to great- 
ness by its overthrow ? 

These difficulties were so great that they 
He resolves Would probably have deterred any or- 
tomake the dinary conqueror from the attempt ; 
attempt. and he would have been content to 
accept the crown which was offered to him, 
and leave to others the Herculean task of clo- 
sing the wounds of the Revolution. But Napo- 
leon was not a man of that character. He 
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believed firmly that he was the destined in- 
strument in the hand of Providence to extin- 
guish that terrible voleano, and he was con- 
scious of powers equal to the undertaking. 
From the very outset, accordingly, he began,, 
cautiously indeed, but firmly and systematical- 
ly, to coerce, the Democratic spirit, and recon- 
etruct those classes and distinctions in society 
which had disappeared during the preceding 
convulsions, but were the indispensable bul- 
warks of the throne. The success with which 
his efforts were attended is a more glorious 
monument to his memory than all the victories. 
which he won. 


Those who reproach Napoleon with estab- . 


lishing a despotic government, and Constitutional 
not founding his throne onthe ba- freedom was 

sis of a genuine representation of then impossi- 

the people, would do well to show Pe m France. 
how he could have framed a counterpoise to 
Democratic ambition, or a check on regal op- 
pression, out of the representatives of a com 


munity from which all the superior classes of 


society had been violently torn; how the tur- 
bulent passions of a Republican populace could 
have been moulded into habitual subjection to. 
a legislature, distinguished in no way from 
their own members, and a body of titled sena- 
tors, destitute of wealth, consideration, or he- 
reditary rank; how a constitutional throne: 


could have subsisted without either any sup-~ 


port from the altar, or any foundation in the: 
religious feelings of its subjects; and how a 
proud and victorious army could have been 
taught that respect for the majesty of the legis- 
lature which is the invaluable growth of centu- 
ries of order, but which the successive over- 
throw of so many previous governments in 
France had done so much to destroy. After its. 
patricians had been cut off by the civil wars of 
Sylla and Marius, Rome sunk necessarily and 
inevitably under the despotic rule of the emper- 
ors. When Constantine founded a second Rome 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, he perceived it 
was too late to.attempt the restoration of the 
balanced constitution. of the ancient Republic. 
On Napoleon’s accession to the consular throne, 
he found the chasms in the French aristocracy 
still greater and more irreparable. The only 
remaining means of righting the scale was by 
throwing the sword into the balance. ‘The to- 
tal failure of all subsequent attempts to frame: 
a constitutional monarchy out of the elements 
which the Revolution had left in the society of 
France, proves that Napoleon rightly apprecia- 
ted its political situation, and seized upon the 
only means of restoring order to its troubled 
waters.* 

Circumstances soon occurred which called 
forth the secret but indelible hatred of the First 
Consul at the Jacobin faction. The conspiracy 
of Arena and Ceracchi, which failed at the op- 
era, had been traced to some ardent enthusiasts. 


* It is not to be supposed that the Revolutionary govern- 
ments had done nothing for education. On the contrary, 
the Polytechnic School, and many other institutions, par- 
ticularly a school of medicine, and the Institute itself, were 
owing to their exertions. But in the distracted state of the 
country, and when the care of self-preservation came home 
to every one, little attention could be paid to the education 
of the young; and, by destroying every sort of religious tu- 
ition, the Convention had cut off the right hand of public 
instruction, the only branch of it which is of paramount im- 
portance to the poor.—See THIB., 123. 
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* There is in the English Constitution,” said Napoleon, © 
“ a, body of noblesse which unites to the lustre of descent a» 


great part of the landed property of the nation. ~These two 
circumstances give it a great influence over the people, and 
interest attaches it to the government. In France, since 
the Revolution, that class is totally wanting. Would you 
re-establish it? If you compose it of the men of the Revo- 
lution, it would be necessary to concentrate in their hands. 
a large portion of the national property, which is now im- 
possible. If it were composed of the ancient noblesse, it 
would soon lead to a counter revolution.”—See THIB. 29h. 
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of that class; and soon after, a more formi- 
dable attempt at his assassination gave rise to a 
wider proscription of their associates. On’ the 
day on which the armistice of Steyer was sign- 
ed Napoleon went to the opera. Berthier, Lan- 
4. 1800, DES; and Lauriston were with him 
viewer athe carriage. In going from the 
Puileries to the theatre, in the Rue de Riche- 
lieu, his carriage passed through the Rue St. 
Nicaise ; an overturned chariot in that narrow 
thoroughfare almost obstructed the passage, 
but the coachman, who was driving rapidly, 
had the address to pass it without stopping. 
Explosion of Hardly had he got through, when a 
the infernal terrible explosion broke all the win- 
machine. dows of the carriage, struck down 
the last man of the guard, killed eight persons, 
and wounded twenty-eight, besides occasioning 
damage to the amount of 200,000 francs 
(£8000) in forty-six adjoining houses. Napo- 
Jeon drove on, without stopping, to the opera, 
where the audience were in consternation, at 
the explosion, which was so loud as to be heard 
over all Paris; every eye was turned to him 
‘when he entered, but the calm expression .of 
his countenance gave not the slightest indica- 
tion of the danger which he. had escaped. 
Speedily, however, the news circulated through 
the theatre, and the First Consul had the satis- 
faction of perceiving, in the thunders of ap- 
plause which shook its walls, the most fervent 
expressions of attachment to his person.* 
Before the piece had terminated, Napoleon 
returned to the Tuileries, where a crowd of 
public functionaries were assembled, from every 
part of Paris, to congratulate him on his es- 
cape. He anticipated all their observations by 
commencing in a loud voice, “ This is the work 
Napoleonat Of the Jacobins; it is they who 
once ascribes it have attempted to assassinate me. 
totheJacobins. Neither the nobles, nor the priests, 
nor the Chouans had any hand in it. I know 
on what to form my opinion, and it is in vain 
to seek to make me alter it. It is the Sep- 
tembrizers, those wretches steeped in crime, 
who are in a state of permanent revolt, in close 
column against every species of government. 
Three months have hardly elapsed since you 
have seen Ceracchi, Arena, and their associ- 
ates attempt to assassinate me. Again, it is 
the same clique, the bloodsuckers of September, 
the assassins of Versailles, the brigands of the 
3lst of May, the authors of all the crimes 
against government, who are at their hellish 
work. It is the tribes of artisans and journal- 
ists, who haye a little more instruction than 
‘the people, but live with them, and mingle their 
passions with their own ardent imaginations, 
who are the authors of all these atrocities. If 
‘you cannot chain them, you must exterminate’ 
them ; there can be no truce with such wretch- 
es; France must be purged of such an abom- 
amable crew.” During this vehement harangue, 
delivered with the most impassioned gesticula- 
tions, all eyes were turned towards Fouché, 
the well-known leader of that party, and stain- 
ed, at Lyons and the Loire, with some of its 
most frightful atrocities. Alone, he stood in a 
window recess, pale, dejected, hearing every- 
‘hing, answering nothing. The crowd of cour- 


* Thib., 23,24. Bour., iv., 199,200. D’Ab., iv., 108, 110. 
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tiers broke into exclamations, the echo of the 
First Consul’s sentiments. One, gifted with 
more courage than the rest, approached, and 
asked the minister of police why he made no 
reply. ‘ Let them go on,” said he; ‘“‘lam de- 
termined not to compromise the safety of the 


state. I will speak when the proper time ar- 
rives. He laughs securely who laughs the 
last.t?* 


On the following day a public audience was 
given to the prefect of the Seine spedehi which 
and the twelve mayors of Paris. he madeon the 
Napoleon said: “As long as that occasion to the 
handful of wretches attacked me Svthorities of 
alone, I left to the laws the charge : 
of chastising their offences; but since, by a 
crime without example, they have endangered 
the lives of a part of the population of Paris, 
their punishment must be as rapid as extraor- 
dinary. They consist of a hundred miscreants 
who have brought disgrace on liberty by the 
crimes committed in its name; it is indispen- 
sable that they should be forthwith deprived of 
the means of inflicting farther injuries on soci- 
ety.’’ This idea was more fully unfolded at. a 
meeting of the Council of State which took 
place on the same day. It was proposed to es- 
tablish a special commission to try the offend- 
ers ; but this was far from meeting Napoleon’s 
views, who was resolved to seize the present 
opportunity of inflicting a deathblow on the 
remnant of the Jacobin faction. ‘The action 
of a special tribunal,’’ said he, ‘“‘ would be too 
slow ; we must have a more. striking -punish- 
ment for so extraordinary an offence ; it must 
be as rapid as lightning; it must be blood for 
blood. As many of the guilty must be executed 
as there fell victims, to their designs, say fifteen 
or twenty; transport two hundred, and take 
advantage of this event to purge the Republic 
of its most unworthy members. This crime is 
the work of a band of assassins, of Septembri- 
zers,t whose hands may be traced through all 
the crimes of the Revolution. When that party 
sees a blow struck at its headquarters, and 
that fortune has abandoned its chiefs, every- 
thing will return to established order ; the work- 
men will resume their labours, and ten thou- 
sand men, who in France are ranged under its 
colours, will abandon it forever. That great 
example is necessary to attach the middling 
classes to the throne; the industrious citizens 
can have no hope as long as they see them- 
selves menaced by two hundred enraged wolves, 
who look only for the proper moment to throw 
themselves on their prey. 

“The metaphysicians are the men to whom 
we owe all our misfortunes. Half measures 
will no longer do ; we must either pardon every- 
thing, like Augustus, or adopt a great measure 
which may be the guarantee of the social order. 
When, after the conspiracy of Catiline, Cicero 
caused the guilty to be strangled, he said he had 
saved his country. I should be unworthy of the 
great task which I have undertaken, and of my 
mission, if I evinced less firmness on this try- 
Ing occasion., We must regard this affair as 
statesmen, not as judges. I am so convinced 
of the necessity of making a great example, that 


£ 


* Thib., 27, 28. Bour., iv., 201, 202. D’Ab.,iy., 110,114, 
noo allusion to the massacres in the prisons in September, 
‘ i. 
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I am ready to call the accused before me, in- 
terrogate them, and myself subscribe their con- 
demnation. It is not for myself that I speak ; 
J have braved greater dangers ; my fortune has 
preserved me, and will preserve me; but we are 
now engaged with the social order, with the 
public morality, the national glory.” 

In the midst of this energetic harangue, it was 
evident that Napoleon was losing sight of the 
real point to be first considered, which was, 
who were the guilty parties. Truguet alone 
had the courage to approach this question, by 
suggesting that there were different classes of 
guilty persons in France; that there were fa- 
natics as well as Jacobins who misled the peo- 
ple, and that the priests, whose denunciations 
against the holders of the national domains had 
already appeared in several recent publications, 
might possibly be the authors of the infernal 
project. Napoleon warmly interrupted him: 
He refuses to “© YOu Will not make me alter my 
listen to any Opinion by such vain declamations ; 
attempt toex- the wicked are known; they are 
culpate them. pointed out by the nation. ‘They 
are the Septembrizers, the authors of every po- 
litical crime in the Revolution, who have ever 
been spared or protected by the weak persons 
at the head of affairs. Talk not to me of nobles 
or priests. Would you have me proscribe a 
man for a title, or transport ten thousand gray- 
haired priests? Would you have me prosecute 
a religion still professed by the majority of 
Frenchmen and two thirds of Europe? La 
Wendée never was more tranquil; the detached 
erimes which still disgrace its territory are the 
result merely of ill-extinguished animosities. 
‘W'duld you have me dismiss all my counsellors 
excepting two or three; send Portalis to Sin- 
namary, Devain to Madagascar, and choose a 
council from the followers of Babeuf. It is in 
vain to pretend that the people will do no wrong 
but when they are prompted to it by others. 
The people are guided by an instinct, in virtue 
of which they act alone. During the Revolution 
they frequently forced on the leaders who ap- 
peared to guide them; the populace is a tiger 
when he is unmuzzled. I have a dictionary of 
the men employed in all the massacres. The 
necessity of the thing being once admitted, our 
duty is to attain it in the most efficacious way. 
Do they take us for children? Do not hope, 
Citizen Truguet, that you would, in the event 
of their success, be able to save yourself by say- 
ing, ‘I have defended the patriots before the 
Council of State.’ No, no. The patriots would 
sacrifice you as well as us all.” He then broke 
up the council, and when passing Truguet, who 
was endeavouring to say something in his vin- 
dication, said aloud, ‘‘Come, now, citizen, all 
that is very well for the soireés of Madame Con- 
dorcet or Maille-Garat, but it won’t do in a coun- 
eil of the most enlightened men of France.’’* 

These vehement apostrophes, from a man 
vested with despotic authority, cut short all dis- 
cussion, and the council found itself compelled, 
* notwithstanding a courageous resistance from 
some of its members, to go into the arbitrary de- 
signs of the First Consul. The public mind was 
prepared for some great catastrophe by repeated 
articles in the public journals, drawn up by 
Fouché, in which that astute counsellor, sup- 


* Thib., 33, 34. 
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pressing his private information, directed the 
thunders of the executive against his former 
associates.* But while these meas- 


ures were in preparation, Fouché js resolved ott 


and the First Consul received deci- against thé. * 


sive information that-it was the J2¢obins, 


Royalists, and not the Jacobins, who were the 
real authors of the conspiracy, and a clew was 
obtained which promised soon to lead to the dis- 
covery of the guilty parties. The minister of 
police, therefore, received secret instructions 
not to allude, in his report against the Republi- 
cans, to the affair of the infernal machine, but 
to base the proposed coup détat generally on the 
numerous conspiracies against the public peace, 
and on this report Napoleon urged the immedi- 
ate delivery to a military commission of eigh - 
teen, and transportation of above a hundred 
persons, without either trial or évidence taken 
against them. In vain Thibatdeau and Roe- 
derer urged in the Council of ‘State that there 
was no evidence against the suspected persons, 
and that it was the height of injustice to con- 
demn a crowd of citizens, untried and unheard, 
to the severe punishment of transportation. 
The First Consul, though well aware that they 
had no connexion with the late conspiracy, 
was resolved not to let’ slip the opportunity 
of getting quit at once of so many dangerous 
characters. ‘‘ We have strong presumptions, 
at least,” said he, “if not proofs against the 
Terrorists. The Chouannerie and emigration 
are maladies of the skin, but terrorism is a mal- 
ady of the vital parts. The minister of police has 
purposely omitted the mention of the late con- 
spiracy, because it is not for it that the measure 
is proposed. 
we would compromise our character. The pro- 
posed step is grounded upon considerations in- 
dependent of the late event; it only furnished 
the occasion for putting them in force. The 
persons included in the lists will be transported 
for their share in the massacres in the prisons 
on September the 2d; for their accession to the 
Jacobin revolt of the 3lst of May; for the con- 
spiracy of Babceuf, and all that they have done 
since that time. Such a step would have been 
necessary without the conspiracy, but we must 
avail ourselves of the enthusiasm it has excited 
to carry it into execution.” In pursuance of 
these views, an arrest was propo- f 
sed by the Council of State, and nea ia icy 
adopted by the senate, which con- persons are 

demned to immediate 'transporta- ‘sported. 

* In one of these, the minister of police addressed the fol 
lowing report to the First Consul: 

“It is not against ordinary brigands, for whose coercion 
the ordinary. tribunals are sufficient, and who menace only 
detached persons or articles of property, that the govern- 
ment is now required to act; it is the enemies of entire 
France, who are now at the bar ; men who threaten every 
instant to deliver it up to the fury of anarchy. 

“ These frightful characters are few in number, but their 
crimes are innumerable. It is by them that the convention 
has been attacked with an armed force in the bosom of the 
sanctuary of the laws; it is they who have endeavoured so 
often to render the committees of government the agents of 


their atrocious designs. They are not the enemies of this or 
that government, but of every species of authority, 


gee 
A coup état” 


If that reserve were not observed, | 


“ They persist in an atrocious war, which cannot be ter- : 
minated but by an extraordinary measure of the supreme ~ 


police. Among the men whom the police has denounced, 
many were not found with the poniard in their hands, but 
all were equally capable of sharpening and using it. In dis- 
posing of them, we must not merely punish the past, but look 
toa guarantee of social order in future.”—See THIBAUDEAU, 
43, 44, and BoURRIENNE, iv., 204, 205. 
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tion no less than a hundred and thirty individu- 
als, among whom were nine persons who had 
been engaged ifi the massacres of September, 
and several members of the convention, Chou- 
dien, Taillefer, Thirion, and Talot, Felix Lepel- 
letier, and Rossignol, wéll known for his cruel- 
ty in the war of La Vendée. The decree was 
forthwith carried into execution, and thus did 
the arbitrary tyranny which the Jacobins had 
so long exercised over others, at length, by a 
just retribution, recoil upon themselves. *t 
Inless than a month afterward Fouché made 
a second report upon the conspir- 
poe acy of the infernal machine, in 
comes whndk he admitted that, when these 
were thereally measures of severity were adopted 
guilty parties. acainst the Jacobins, he had other 
suspicions ; that George Cadouhal and other 
emigrants had successively disembarked from 
England; and that the horse attached to the 
machine had furnished a clew to its authors, 
who had at length been detected in the house 
of certain females of the Royalist pany ne 
Regent and Carbon, accordingly, the 
pemeteae ally guilty persons, were tried by 
the ordinary tribunals, condemned, and execu- 
ted. Not a shadow of doubt could now remain 
that the conspiracy had been the work of the 
Royalists ; but Napoleon persisted, though he 
saw that as clearly as any one, in carrying into 
effect the sweeping decree of transportation 
against the Jacobins. ‘There is not one of 
them,” he said to those who petitioned for a 
relaxation of the sentence in favour of certain 
individuals, “‘who has not deserved death a 
hundred times over, if they had been judged by 
their conduct during the Revolution; these 
wretches have covered France with scaffolds, 
and the measure adopted-in regard to them is 
rather one of mercy than severity ; the attempt 
of the infernal machine is neither mentioned as 
a motive nor the occasion of the senatus con- 
sultum ; with a company of grenadiers I could 
put to flight the whole Faubourg St. Germain, 
with its Royalist coterzes ; but the Jacobins are 
men of determined character, whom it is not 
so easy to make retreat. As to the transporta- 
tion of the Jacobins, it is of no sort of conse- 
quence ; I have got quit of them; if the Royal- 
ists commit any offence, I will strike them 
also.’’t§ 
The next important step of Napoleon was the 


I¢ is afterward 


* Thib., 42, 51. Bour., iv., 205, 206. 

+ The senatus consultum was in these terms: ‘ Con- 
Terms of the Sidering that the Constitution has not determined 
senatus con- measures necessary to be taken in certain emer- 
sultum. gencies ; that in the absence of any express di- 
rections, the senate is called upon to give effect to the wishes 
of the people, expressed by that branch of the Constitution 
of which it is the organ; that, according to that principle, 
the senate is the natural judge of any conservative measures 
proposed in perilous circumstances by the government : and 
considering that the measure proposed by the Council of 
State seems to be based on necessity and public expedience, 
the senate declares that that measure is conservative of the 
Constitution.” Upon this decree being obtained, the Coun- 
cil of State decided that their resolution was obligatory on 
the constituted authorities, and that it should be promulgated, 
like the laws and acts of the government, but without re- 
ceiving the sanction of the Legislative Body and the Tribu- 
nate : and it was immediately put in force without their con- 
currence.—See THIBAUDEAU, 51, 52. 

} Thib., 51, 62. Bour., iv., 212, 213, 214. 

§ It is acurious and instructive fact, that no sooner was 
the determination of the First Consul, in regard to the Jaco- 
bins, known, than a multitude of revelations flowed in frora 
the prefects, mayors, and magistrates over’all France, impli- 
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exhibition of a king of his own cre- yy, y, 1901. 
ation to the astonished Parisians. Napoleon cre 
By a convention with Spain, it was ates the King 
stipulated that the province of Tus- °f Etruria. 
cany, ceded to the Infanta of Spain, Marie 
Louise, third daughter of Charles IV., and the 
Duke of Parma, her husband, should be erected 
into a monarchy, under the title of the Kingdom 
of Etruria. In May, 1801, the newly-created 
king, Louis I., with his young bride, arrived in 
Paris, on his way from Madrid to Florence, and 
was received with extraordinary distinction 
both on the road and in the capital. Numerous: 
fétes succeeded each other in honour of the 
royal pair, among'which those of M. Talleyrand,. 
in his villa at Neuilly, was remarked as pecu- 
liarly magnificent. The young king early 
evinced symptoms of that imbecility of charac- 
ter by which he was afterward distinguished ; 
but it was deemed of importance to accustom 
the court of the First Consul to the sight of 
royalty, and the Parisians to the intoxicating 
idea that, like the Roman Senate, they were 
invested with the power of making and un- 
making kings: Napoleon received the reward 
of this policy in the transports with which,, 
when he was present, the celebrated line of 
CAdipus was received at the theatre : 

“ Jai fait des souverains, et n’ai pas voulu l’étre.” 


But it was not merely by such exhibitions of 
royalty that Napoleon endeavoured to prepare 
the French nation for his own assumption of the: 
crown. At the time when the public mind was 
strongly excited by the danger which the state 
had run from the success of the infernal ma- 
chine, a pamphlet appeared, with 4 
the title, ‘ Parallel jer Ce- Seon Osean 
sar, Cromwell, and Bonaparte,” in Cromwell, ané 
which the cause of royalty and he- Napoleon. 
reditary succession was openly advocated. It 
excited at first a great sensation, and numerous 
copies were sent to the First Consul from the 
prefects and magistrates, with comments on 
the dangerous effects it. was producing on the 
public mind. Fouché, however, soon discover- 
ed that it had issued and been distributed from 
the office of the minister of the interior, and 
shortly after that it came from the pen of Lu- 
cien Bonaparte. Napoleon affected to be high- 
ly indignant at this discovery, and reproached 
Fouché with not having instantly sent his im- 
prudent brother to the Temple ; but the cautious 
minister was too well informed to put the hint 
in execution, as Lucien had shown him the 
original manuscript, corrected by the hand of 
the First Consul himself. However, it was 
necessary to disavow the production, as its 
effect proved that it had prematurely disclosed 
the designs of the fortunate usurper, and there- 
fore Lucien was sent into an honourable. exile, 
as ambassador at Madrid, with many reproaches: 
from Napoleon for having allowed the device to 


cating the Republicans still farther in the conspiracy, and 
detailing discoveries of the vast Jacobin plot which was to 
have burst forth in every part of the coyntry the moment in- 
telligence was received of the leading stroke given in the 
capital! A striking instance of the distrust with which the 
officious zeal of such authorities should be received, and of 
the necessity of the executive not letting their wishes be 
known, if they would in such circumstances preserve the 
semblance even of justice in their proceedings,—See TH1— 
BAUDEAU, 53, 63; BOURRIENNE, iv., 212. 
* Thib., 64,69. Bour., iv., 270, 273. 
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be discovered. “TI see,” said Napoleon to his 
secretary, ‘‘ that I have been moving too fast ; 
I have broken ground too soon; the pear is not 
yet ripe.” He received secret instructions to 
exert all his influence at the court of Spain to 
induce that power to declare war against Por- 
tugal, in order to detach the whole Peninsula 
from the alliance with England, and shut its 
harbours against the British flag.* 

The numerous complaints against the lists 
Debate on the Of eligibility which formed so im- 
lists of eligibil- portant and remarkable an effect 
ityintheCoun- in the Constitution under the Con- 
cul of State, sulate, induced Napoleon to bring 
them again under the consideration of his state 
council. It was justly objected against this 
institution, that it renewed, in another and a 
‘more odious form, all the evils of privileged 
lasses which had occasioned the Revolution ; 
that to confine the seats in the Legislature, and 
all important offices under government, to five 
thousand individuals out of about thirty mill- 
ions of souls, was to the last degree unjust, 
and seemed peculiarly absurd at the close of a 
revolution, the main object of which had been 
to open them indiscriminately to all the citizens. 
it became necessary to consider whether these 
complaints should be attended to, as the time was 
approaching when a fifth of the legislative body 
and tribunate were to be renewed, in terms of 
the Constitution, and therefore the lists, already 
formed, were about to be forwarded to the 
electors. It was urged by the advocates for a 
‘change in the Council of State, that ‘ public 
opinion had strongly pronounced itself against 
these lists, because they at once deprive a great 
body of citizens of that result of the Revolution 
which they most prized, eligibility to every pub- 
lic function. Out of delicacy to five thousand 
persons, who are inscribed on the highest class 
“of these lists, you leave the seeds of a danger- 
ous discontent in a hundred times that number. 
Doubtless it is not impossible from these lists 
to make, for a few years, a suitable choice of 
representatives ; but such a result would only 
the more confirm a system radically vicious, 
and augment the difficulty which will hereafter 
be experienced in correcting it.” 

The First Consul replied: “ The institution 
of the lists is objectionable. It is an absurd 
system, the growth of the ideology which, like 
a malady, has so long overspread France. It 
is not by such means that a great’nation is re- 
organized. Sovereignty is inalienable. Never- 
theless, bad as the system is, it forms part of 
the Constitution: we are only intrusted with 
its execution. It is impossible, besides, to let 
the people remain without any species of or- 
ganization : better a bad one than none at all. 
It is an error to suppose that the people are or- 
ganized merely because the Constitution has 
ereated the powers of government. The su- 

\preme authority must have intermediate sup- 
ports, or it has neither any stability nor any 
hold of the nation. We must not think, there- 
fore, of abandoning the lists without substitu- 
ting something else in their room. It is,admit- 
ted that they form at present a sufficient body 
out of which to choose the Legislature; the 
Constitution has established them; they form 
an organic law of the state; all France has 


~ * Bour., ivs, 217, 220. 
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aided in their construction ; in the rural dis- 
tricts, in particular, they are universally approved 
of. Why, then, should we overlook the people 


of France, and their expressed approbation, 


merely because Paris has made a bad choice 
for her share of the list, and her citizens reckon 
the departments as nothing? It is better for 
the government to have to deal with a few 
thousand individuals than a whole nation. 
What harm can there be in going on for two or 
three years longer with these lists? They 
form the sole channel by which the influence 
of the people is felt. on the government. It 
will be time enough at the close of that period 
to consider what changes should be made on 
it.” Guided by these considerations, the coun- 
cil resolved that the lists should remain un- 
changed. They were already regarded as the 
nucleus of a new nobility instead of that which 
had been destroyed, and as an indispensable 
attendant on the throne which was anticipated 
for the First Consul.* 

But Napoleon’s views in this important par- 
ticular went much farther, and he resolved to 
establish an order of nobility under the title of 
the Lrcion or Honour; which should 
gradually restore the gradation of ranks 
in society, and at the same time attach 
the people to its support. This important matter 
was brought before the Council of State in May, 
1801. It met with more opposition than any 
other measure of the Consulate ; the debates on, 
it in the Council of State were in the highest 
degree curious and instructive. 

“ The eighty-seventh article of the Constitu- 
tion,” said Napoleon, ‘ sanctions 
the éstablishment of military hon- Dewolona are 
ours, but it has organized nothing. zuments in fa- 
An arrét has established arms of vour of it, in 
honour, with double pay as a con- Priddy i of 
sequence ; others with a mere in- ‘ 
crease; there is nothing formal or regular con- 
structed. The project I propose to you gives 
consistence to the system of recompenses ; it 
is the beginning of organization to the nation.” 
It was proposed by General Mathieu Dumas 
that the institution should be confined to mili- 
tary men, but this was strongly combated by the 
First Consul. ‘Such ideas,” said he, ‘“‘ might 
be well adapted to the feudal ages, when the | 
chevaliers combated each other man to man, 
and the bulk of the nation was in a state of 


Legion of 
Honour. 


May 4, 1801. 


* Thib., 69, 74. 

+ The subject of the lists was warmly debated both in the 
Council of State and before the Legislature, and Decision on it 
the maintenance of the existing system only car- by the Legis- 
ried by a majority of 56 to 26 in the Tribunate, lature. 
and 239 to 36 in the Legislative Body. It is not surprising 
that it excited a violent opposition in the popular party, see- 
ing that it overturned the whole objects for which the nation 
had been fighting during the Revolution. ‘‘ The law,” says 
Thibaudeau, ‘‘called to the honours and the advantages of 
eligibility for offices in the communes 50,000 individuals ; 
to eligibility for offices in the departments, 50,000 ; to eligi- 
bility for the Legisiature or national offices, 5000. The 
whole of the other inhabitants were altogether excluded 
both from the rights of election and elegibility. The parti- 
sans of representative governments regarded this as far too 
narrow a circle in a country embracing thirty millions of 
souls. But the public in general took very little interest in 
this matter, justly observing that, as the electors were no 
longer intrusted with the choice of representatives, or of 
persons to fill any offices, but only of a large body of candi- 
dates from whom the selection was to be made by the gov- 
ernment, it was of very little consequence whether this 
privilege was confined to many or few hands.”—T1BAU- 
DEAU, 200. 
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slavery; but when the military system changed, 
masses of infantry, and phalanxes constructed 
after the Macedonian model, were introduced, 
and after that it. was not individual prowess, 
but science and skill, which determined the 
fate of nations. The kings themselves con- 
tributed to the overthrow of the feudal. régime 
by the encouragement which they gave to the 
commons; finally, the discovery of gunpowder, 
and the total. change it induced in the art of 
war, completed its destruction. From that pe- 
riod, the military spirit, instead of being con- 
fined to a few thousand Franks, extended to all 
the Gauls. It was strengthened rather than 
weakened by the change; it ceased to be exclu- 
sive in its operation, and, from being founded 
solely on military prowess, it came to be estab- 
lished also on civil qualities. What is it now 
which constitutes a great general? It is not 
the mere strength of a man six feet high, but 
the coup d’ezl, the habit of foresight, the power 
of thought and calculation; in a word, civil 
qualities, not such as you find in a lawyer, but 
such as are founded on a knowledge of human 
nature, and are suited to the government of ar- 
mies. The general who can now achieve great 
things is he who is possessed of shining civil 
qualities ; it.is their perception of the strength 
of his talents which makes the soldiers obey 
him. Listen to them at their bivouacs; you 
will invariably find them award the preference 
to mental over physical qualities. . Mourad Bey 
was the most powerful man among his Mame- 
lukes; without that advantage he never could 
have been their leader. When he first saw me, 
he could not conceive how I could preserve au- 
thority among my troops; but he soon under- 
stood it when he was made acquainted with 
our system of war. 

“Tn all civilized states, force yields to civil 
qualities. Bayonets sink before the priest who 
speaks in the name of Heaven, or the man of 
science who has gained an ascendency by his 
knowledge. I predicted to all my military fol- 
lowers that a government purely military would 
- never succeed in France till it had been brutal- 
ized by fifty years of ignorance. All their at- 
tempts to govern in that manner accordingly 
failed, and involved their authors in their ruin. 
It is not as a general that I govern, but be- 
cause the nations believe me possessed of the 
ability in civil matters necessary for the head 
of affairs; without that I could not stand an 
hour. I knew well what I was about, when, 
though only a general, I took the title of mem- 
ber of the Institute; I felt confident of being 
understood by the lowest drummer in the army. 

‘<We must not reason from ages of barbarity 
to these times. France consists of 30,000,000 
of men, united by intelligence, property, and 
commerce. ‘Three or four hundred thousand 
soldiers are nothing in such a mass. Not only 
does the general preserve his ascendency over 
his soldiers chiefly by civil qualities, but when 
his command ceases he becomes merely a pri- 
vate individual. The soldiers themselves are 
but the children of citizens. The tendency of 
military men is to carry everything by force ; 
the enlightened civilian, on the other hand, ele- 
vates his views to a perception of the general 
good. The first would rule only by despotic 
authority, the last subject everything to the 
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test of discussion, truth, and reason. I have 
no hesitation, therefore, in saying, that if a 
preference was to be awarded to the one or the 
other, it belongs to the civilian. If you divide 
society into soldiers and citizens, you establish 
two orders in what should be one nation. If 
you confine honours to military men, you do 
what is still worse, for you sink the people into 
nothing.’”’* \ ; 

Moved by these profound observations, the 
council agreed that the proposed honours should 
be extended indiscriminately to civil and mili- 
tary distinction. 

But the most difficult part of the discussion 


remained, the consideration of the expedience 


of the institution itself, even in its most ex- 
tended form. Great opposition was manifested 
to it in the capital, from its evident tendency 
to counteract the levelling principles of the 
Revolution. It was strongly opposed, accord- 
ingly, in the Council of State, the Tribunate, 
and the Legislative Body, and all the influence 
of the First Consul could only obtain, in these 
different assemblies a feeble majority.t 


* Thib., 75,81. 4 

+ It was urged in the Council of State by Thibaudeau, 
and the opponents of the measure, “‘ That it was arguments 
diametrically opposed to all the principles of the against it by 
Revolution. The abolition of titles did not take Thibaudeau. 
place during those disastrous days which threw into dis- 
credit everything, even of the best character, which was 
then established; it was the Constituent Assembly who 
made the change at one of the most enlightened periods of 
the Revolution. The nation is profoundly influenced by the 
feeling of honour; but that principle, strong as it is, yields 
to the universal passion for equality. It was these twe ~ 
powerful motives, combined with the love of freedom and 
the feelings of patriotism, which gave its early and astonish- 
ing victories to the Republic. I do not see that the Legion. 
of Honour could have made the public spirit greater. Con- 
sidered as a guarantee of the Revolution, the institution a; 
pears to me to run counter to its object, and as laying the 
foundation of an intermediate body between the throne and 
the people, to involve a principle inconsistent with the rep- 
resentative system, which can recognise no distinction but 
that which flows from the choice of the citizens. I fear that 
the desire of possessing these ribands may weaken the feel 
ings of duty and honour, instead of strengthening them. [I 
have the highest respect for the motives which have led to 
this proposition, but I have still great doubts, and it seems 
highly desirable that such an institution should not be estab 
lished but after the decided approbation of the great bodies 
in the state. 

‘In the theory which is presented for our consideration 
on this subject, representative governments are confounded 
with monarchical. It is quite true that distinctions of rank 
are indispensable in a monarchy, in order to counterbalance, 
by intermediate bodies, the weight of the throne ; but in a 
republic they are a never-failing source of irritation, because 
they destroy that equality among the citizens which is the 
foundation of all such institutions. In a monarchy, the safe- 
guard of the people is to be found ina multitude of obstacles 
which restrain the inclinations of the ruler; in representa- 
tive states, sovereign power is divided, the people are sub- 
jected only to magistrates of their own selection, and know 
of none but those whom the Constitution recognises. By 
placing in the state the proposed institution, you voluntarily 
admit a patriciat, of which the immediate and inevitable ten- 
dency will be, to run into a military and hereditary nobility.* 

“The Legion of Honour involves within itself all the ele- 
ments which have elsewhere led to a hereditary nobility, in- 
dividual distinction, power, honours, titles, and fixed rey- 
enues. Hardly anywhere has a hereditary noblesse com— 
menced its career with such advantages. It is in vain to 
pretend that the progress of intelligence and the lights of the 
age are a sufficient guarantee against any such abuse. Tho 
human heart is ever the same; a renewal of the same cir- 
cumstances will reproduce the same errors and the same de- 
sires. From the institution of the legion will spring up 
afresh all the ancient prejudices, and these prejudices will 
fortify the military spirit and the respect for nobility, and 
introduce a separate in the midst of the general interest. 
Under pretence of effacing the last traces of nobility, it will: 
establish a new one, and strongly confirm the old. Con- 


* Dum,, viii., 105, © 
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Notwithstanding the profound and unan- 
swerable observations by which he supported 
it, it was by a very slender majority that the 


sidered as an intermediate body, the Legion is, to say the 
Jeast of it, a perfect superfluity. Such intermediate bodies 
are of some use in despotic countries ; but in a representa- 
tive state, and among a nation fortunate enough to possess a 
free discussion on public affairs, the sole intermediate body 
which is required, or should be tolerated, 1s the representa- 
tives of the people. The institution proposed is alike con- 
trary to the principles of the Revolution and the text of the 
Constitution. The proposed order leads directly to a mon- 
archy. Crosses and ribands are the pillars of a hereditary 
throne : they were unknown to the Romans who conquered 
the world.” 

Napoleon replied: ‘We are always referred by the op- 
ati ok position to the Romans. It is singular that, as an 
aug con's argument against distinctions, reference should so 

frequently be made to the nation that ever existed 
in which they were most firmly established. The Romans 
had patricians, the equestrian order, citizens and knights ; 
for each class they had a separate costume, different habits. 
To reward achievements, they awarded all sorts of distinc- 
tions, sirnames recalling great services, mural crowns, tri- 
umphs. Superstition was called in to lend her aid to the 
general impression. Take away the religion of Rome, and 
nothing remains. When that fine body of patricians was 
destroyed, Rome was torn in pieces; there successively 
arose the fury of Marius, the proscriptions of Sylla, the 
tyranny of the emperors. Brutus is continually referred to 


as the enemy of tyrants, and yet Brutus was the greatest of 


allaristocrats. He slew Cesar only because he wished to de- 
grade the influence of the senate and exalt that of the peo- 
ple. 
tory.* 
“T defy you to show me a republic, ancient or modern, 
where distinctions have not prevailed. They call them 
bawbles—well, it is with bawbles that you govern mankind, 
I would not say that at the Tribune, but in a council of 
state nothing should be concealed. 


France. The French have not been so far changed by ten 
years of revolution ; they are still as gallant and volatile as 
their Gaulish ancestors. They have but one prevailing sen- 
timent, and that is honour; everything should be done, 
therefore, to nourish and encourage that principle. Observe 
how forcibly the people have been struck by the decorations 
of the strangers among us ; that revealed their secret predi- 
lections. 

“Voltaire called soldiers Alexanders at five sous a day. 
He was right; they really are so. Do you believe that you 
-would ever make a man fight by abstract principles? Never ; 
such views are fit only for the scholarin his study. For the 
soldier, as for all men in active life, you must have glory and 
distinction ; recompenses are the food which nourish such 
qualities, The armies of the Republic have done such 
great things, because they were composed of the sons of la- 
bourers and substantial farmers, and not the mere rabble ; 
because the officers stepped into the situations of those of 
the old régime, and were animated by the same sentiments 
of honour. It is the same principle which led to all the tri- 
umphs of Louis XIV. You may call, if you please, the 
Legion of Honour an order: it matters not ; names will not 
alter the nature of things. For ten years you have been 
constantly speaking of institutions, and what, after all, have 
you done? Nothing. The moment had not yet arrived. The 
Republicans proposed to unite the people to the country by 
assembling them in churches, where, dying of cold, they 
were made to listen to the reading and exposition of the 
laws; it may easily be imagined what effect such an insti- 
tution had in attaching them to their government. I am 
well aware that, if you judge of this institution according 
to the prejudices produced by ten years of a revolution, it 
must appear worse than useless ; but if you consider that 
we are placed after a revolution, and called upon to recon- 
struct society, a very different opinion will be formed. 
Everything has been destroyed; we must commence the 
work of creation. We have, indeed, a nation and a govern- 
ment, but they are united by a rope of sand. There exist at 
the same time among us several of the old privileged classes, 
organized from the unity of their principles and interests, 
and who will always pursue one definite object. But we are 
scattered, without union, system, or lasting bond of con- 
nexion. As long as I survive I will answer for the Repub- 
lic; but we must consider what is likely to occur after my 
death. Do you suppose the Republic is definitely establish- 
ed? You never were more mistaken. We have the means 


* These observations of Napoleon are very remarkable. They show 
how much more clearly his natural sagacity, even amid all the tumult of 
camps, had apprehended the truth of ancient history, than the numerous de- 
claimers who, through the whole of the Revolution, had descanted on its 
examples, ; 
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This is the use which the spirit of party makes of his- 


I have no conception 
that the passion for liberty and equality is to be lasting in 
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institution of the Legion of Honour passed the 
great bodies of the state.* So strongly im- 
planted were the principles of the Revolution 
even in the highest functionaries of the realm, 
and so difficult was it to extinguish that hatred 
at distinctions or honours, which formed so lead-~ 
ing a feature in the passions by which it was 
"es ie distinguished. No measure during the 
onsulate experienced. nearly so 
powerful an opposition. Napoleon pias Ps 
was much struck with this circum-. with, but is. 
stance, and confessed, in private, Caied into, 
that he had precipitated matters, °°". 
and that it would have been better to have 
waited before so obnoxious a change was in- 
troduced.t+ 5 

It was carried.into execution, however, with 
all those circumstances of pomp and ceremony 
which Napoleon well knew are so powerful with 
the multitude. The inauguration of the dignk 
taries of the order took place, with extraordi- 
nary magnificence, in the Church of the Hotel 
des Invalides, in presence of the First Consul 
and of all the great functionaries of the Repub- 
lic; and the decorations soon began to be ea- 
gerly coveted by a people whose passion for in- 
dividual distinction had been the secret cause 
of the Revolution. 

The event, however, proved that Napoleon 
had rightly appreciated the true character of 
the revolutionary spirit. The leading object in 
the Revolution was the extinction of castes, not 
of ranks ; equality of rights, and not of classes; 
the abolition of hereditary, not personal distinc- 
tion.§ ‘ Vanity,” as. Napoleon elsewhere ob- 
served, ‘‘is the ruling principle of the French, 
and was at the bottom of all the convulsions of 
the Revolution ; it was the sight of the noblesse 
enjoying privileges and distinctions to which 
they could not aspire, which filled the Tiers 
Etat with inextinguishable and natural animos- 
ity.’’|| But an institution which conferred lustre 
on individuals and not on families, and led to 
no hereditary distinctions, was so far from rur- 
ning counter to this desire, that it afforded it 
the highest gratification, because it promised 
the objects of this passion to any, even the 
humblest of the citizens, who was worthy of 
receiving it. The Legion of Honour, accord- 
ingly, which, gradually extended so as to em- 
brace two thousand persons of the greatest 
eminence in every department, both civil and 
military, in France, became an institution in. 
the highest degree both useful and popular ; 


of doing so, but we have not yet done it, and never will do 
it, till we have scattered over the surface of France some 
masses of granite. Do you suppose you can trust the people 
for the preservation of your institutions? Believe me, you 
are mistaken. They will exclaim in a short time, ‘ Vive la 
Roi!’ or‘ Vive ia Ligue with as much alacrity as they now 
cry ‘ Vive la République? Itis necessary, therefore, to give 
a lasting direction to the public impulse, and to prepare in- 
struments for that purpose. In the war of La Vendée, f 
have seen forty men obtain the absolute direction of a de- 
partment: that is the system that we must make use of.”* 
* The numbers were ; 


Ayes. Noes. 
In the Council of State....-.++++ 14 10 itis adopter 
of of Tribunate..-.. 56 38 _ by the Legie- 
di Corps Legislatif..166 110 ature. 
236 158 
. Majority .....+ bee. Ot 
+ Thib., 91, 92. Bour., iv., 357, 358. 
t D’Ab., vi., 21. 4 Jom., Vie de Nap., 1., 526. 
1) D’Ab., vir., 169, 170. oe 
Thib., 83, & t Id., 92, 
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cand served as the forerunner to that new no- 
bility which Napoleon afterward created as safe- 


guards to his imperial throne. : ’ 
When so many insiatutiDEs wate ogee 
___ ly arising which pointed to the es- 
Serra con Ebiahinent of a regular govern- 
sul for ten years ment, it was impossible that its 
additional), _ head could remain in a precarious 
aye situation. Napoleon accordingly 
was created, by the obsequious legislature, First 
Consul for ten years, beyond the first ten fixed 
at his original appointment; an appointment 
which, although far from coming up to the an- 
ticipations and wishes of the First Consul, was 
yet important as a step to the establishment 
of perpétual and hereditary succession in his 
family.*+ 

But all these measures, important as they 
were, yielded to the great step, which at the 
same time was adopted, of re-establishing the 
Catholic religion in France, and renewing those 
connexions with the pope which had been vio- 
Jently broken during the fury of the French 
Revolution. 

Although the institutions of religion had been 
State of reli: abolished, its ministers scattered, 
gion in France and its property confiscated by the 
at this period. different revolutionary assemblies 
who had governed the country, yet a remnant 
of the Christian faith still lingered in. many 
parts of the rural districts. “When the horrors 
of Robespierre ceased, and a government com- 
paratively lenient and regular was established 
under the Directory, the priests obtained leave 
to open their churches, provided they undertook 
to maintain them at their own expense, and a 
considerable number returned from exile, and 
commenced, in poverty and obscurity, the re- 
econstructon of religious observances. They 
Were again exposed to persecution and danger 
after the 18th Fructidor, and being destitute of 
any species of property, and entirely dependant 
upon the voluntary contributions of their flocks, 
they were totally unequal to the Herculean task 
of combating the irreligious spirit which had ac- 
quired such strength during a revolutionary in- 
terregnum of ten years. A remnant of the 
faithful, composed for the most part of old 
women, attended the churches on Sunday, and 
marked by their fidelity an institution which 
might otherwise have been totally forgotten ; 
but they were hardly observed amid the crowds 
who had discarded every species of devotion ; 


* Bour., iv., 361. 

t+ The grounds of this change are thus ably set forth in 
Grounds set forth the senatus consultum which introduced it : 
in the senatus con- “‘ Considering that, in the existing circum- 
sultum on the oc- stances of the Republic, it is the first duty of 
beast the Conservative Senate to employ all the 
means in its power in order to give to the government the 
stability which can alone augment the national resources, 
inspire confidence without, establish credit within, reassure 
our allies, discourage our secret enemies, remove the evils 
of war, bring to maturity the fruits of peace, and leave to the 
‘wisdom of administration the selection of the proper period for 
bringing forward all the designs which it may have in view 
for the happiness of a free people,” &c. Napoleon replied 
in the following words, which subsequent events rendered 
prophetic: ‘“‘ Fortune has hitherto smiled on the Republic, 
but she is inconstant; and how many are there whom she 
has overwhelmed with her favours that have lived too long by a 
few years! The interests of my glory and happiness seem to 
haye marked as the termination of my public career the mo- 
ment when a general peace was signed. But you deem a 
new sacrifice necessary on my part. I will not scruple to 
undertake it, if the wishes of the people prescribe what 
your suffrages authorize,”—DuMAs, Viii., 98, 99. 
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and a great proportion of the churches, both in 
the towns and the country, had either been 
pulled down or converted to secular purposes 
during the Revolution; while of those which 
remained, a still greater number were in such a 
state of dilapidation, from the total absence of 
any funds for their support, as to threaten speed: 
ily to become unserviceable for any purpose 
whatever. In this general prostration of the 
Christian faith, the bewildered multitude had 
sought refuge in other and extravagant creeds ; 
the sect of the Theophilanthropists had arisen, 
whose ravings amid fruits and flowers were 
listened to by a few hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, of the credulous or enthusiastic of Paris ; 
while the great majority of the people, educated 
without any religious impressions, quietly pass- 
ed by on the other side, and lived altogether 
without God in the world,* : 
Although neither a fanatic, nor even a be- 
liever in Christianity, Napoleon was Napoleon’s 
too sagacious not to perceive that views on 
such a state of things was inconsist- ‘his subject. 
ent with anything like a regular government. 
He had early, accordingly, commenced a nego- 
tiation with the pope; and the head of the 
Church, delighted at finding such a disposition 
in a revolutionary chief, had received the ad- 
vances with the utmest cordiality. Cardinal 
Gonzalvi, who,. with singular ability, directed 
the conclave, had, in the name of the supreme 
pontiff, written to General Murat, when advan- 
cing towards the Roman States after the armi- 
stice of Treviso, to express ‘“ the lively admi- 
ration which he felt for the First Consul, to 
whose fortunes were attached the tranquillity 
of religion not less than the happiness of Eu- 
rope.” The views of Napoleon on that matter 
were strongly expressed to the councillors of 
state with whom he conversed on the subject. 
“Yesterday evening,” said he, ‘‘ when walking 
alone in the woods, amid the solitude of Na- 
ture, the distant bell of the Church of Ruel 
struck my ear. Involuntarily I felt emotion, 
so powerful is the influence of early habits and 
associations. I said to myself, if I feel thus, 
what must be the influence of such impressions 
on simple and credulous men? Let your phi- 
losophers, your ideologues, answer that if they 
can. It is absolutely indispensable to have a 
religion for the people ; and not less so, that 
that religion should be directed by the govern- 
ment. At present, fifty bishops, in the pay of 
England, direct the French clergy; we must 
forthwith destroy their influence ; we must de- 
clare the Catholic the established religion of 
France, as being that of the majority of its in- 
habitants ; we must organize its Constitution. 
The First Consul will appoint the fifty bishops ; 
the pope will induct them. They will appoint 
the parish priests; the people will defray their 
salaries. They must all take the oath; the re- 
fractory must be transported. The pope will, 
In return, confirm the sale of the national do- 
mains. He will consecrate the Revolution ; 
the people will sing, God save the Gallican 
Church. They will say I am a papist: I am 
nosuch thing: Iwasa Mohammedan in Egypt; 
I will become a Catholic here for the good of 
my people. I am no believer in particular 


_ * D’Abr,, vi., 38,41. Thib., 151, 152. Jom., Vie de Nap,, 
1,, 489 * 
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creeds ; but as to the idea of a God, look to the 
' heavens, and say who made that.”’*+ 
Notwithstanding these decided opinions of 
Savona. the First Consul, the negotiations 
July 15, 1801, With the court of Rome were at- 
Passed intoa tended with considerable difficul- 
Yrs April 8, ty, and proved very tedious. At 
: length, however, they were brought 
to a conclusion, and, despite the opposition of 
Concordat 2 large portion of the council, and a 
with the still larger proportion of the Legisla- 
Bene. ture, the concordat with the pope pass- 
ed into a law, and the Christian religion was 
re-established through the French territory.t 
By this memorable law the Catholic religion 
was declared that of the French people. ‘Ten 
archbishops and fifty bishops were established, 


* Thib., 152,153. Nap., ii., 88. 

+ “To discuss the necessity of a religion,” replied the 
Arguments in OPPonents of the establishment, ‘‘ is to mistake 
the Council of the question. There can be no doubt on that 
State ugainst subject ; but the point is, cannot religion exist 
an establish- without an established church? There is to be 
Puen. found in the clergy one hierarchy, one spirit, one 
object. If this colossus had for its head the chief of the 
state, the evil would exist only in half; but if a foreign po- 
tentate, the pope, is its leader, a schism is introduced into 
the community. ‘Never will you attach the clergy sincere- 
ly to the new order of things. The Revolution has despoil- 
ed them both of their honours and their property ; they will 
never pardon those injuries ; eternal war is sworn between 
the rival_powers. The clergy will be less dangerous when 
they are detached from each other than when organized in 
one body. It is not necessary either to persecute or trans- 
port a single individual ; all that is required is to let them 
-Say mass as they choose, and allow every citizen to go either 
to church or the philanthropic temples, as suits his inclina- 
tion. If the incompatibility between priests and the Re- 
public becomes so evident as to disturb the public tranquil- 
lity, we must never hesitate to banish them: you must ei- 
ther proscribe them or the Revolution. The spirit of the 
age is wholly opposed to a return to Catholicism. We are 
nearer the truths of Christianity than the priests of Rome. 
You have but to say the word, the papacy is ruined, and 
France takes its place as a Protestant state.” 

“‘You are deceived,” said Napoleon ; ‘‘ the clergy exist, 
Nanolbon's and ever will exist ; they will exist as long as the 
rene people are imbued with a religious spirit, and that 

disposition is permanent in the human heart. We 
have seen republics and democracies ; history has many ex- 
amples of such governments to exhibit, but none of a state 
without an established worship, without religion, and with- 
out priests. ‘Is it not better to organize the public worship, 
and discipline the priests, than to leave both entirely eman- 
cipated from the control of the state? At present the cler- 
py openly preach against the Republic, because they expe- 
wience no benefit from it. Should we transport them? Un- 
questionably not ! for what alone constitutes their authority 
in the wreck of their fortunes is the fidelity with which they 
adhere to the church of their fathers, and that will be in- 
creased rather than diminished by all the sufferings they 
undergo. You may send into exile the English or the Aus- 
trians, for they are bound by no ties to our country ; but 
the French, who have families here, and are guilty of no 
offence but an adherence to their religious opinions, must 
be treated differently, You cannot extinguish their opin- 
ions ; you must therefore attach them to the Republic. If 
the Protestant faith is proclaimed, one half the country will 
adopt that creed, and the other half remain Catholic ; we 
shall have the Huguenot wars over again, and interminable 
divisions. We have nothing to take from the clergy, and as 
little to ask from them. The affair is entirely a political 
yaatter, and the line I have adopted appears the safest that 
could have been chosen.”* 


+ The numbers were : i 
: For, Against, 
THDUNAtE, siee Saisie see TB iclee vs oe vin tae 
Legislative body... ...228...-.-.+.... 21 
306 ° 28 


whereas the Legion of Honour was only carried by a major- 
ity of 236 to 158: a striking proof how much more strenu- 
ous the opposition was to any approach towards the re-es- 
tablishment of ‘a nobility than even the Christian religion, 
which was held forth as so much the object of obloquy.— 
THIBAUDEAY, 210. 


.# Thib, 158, 157, 
Vou. Il—C'c 
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the former with a salary of 15,000 francs (£600) 
a year, the latter with one of 10,000, or €400. 
It was provided that there should be at least a 
parish priest in every district of a juge de paix, 
with as many additional ministers as might be 
deemed necessary ; the bishops and archbish- 
ops were to be appointed by the First Consul ; 
the bishops nominated the parish priests and 
inferior clergy, subject to the approbation of 
the same authority. The salary of the priests 
in the larger parishes was fixed at 1500 francs, 
or £60 a year; in the smaller, 1200, or £48. 
The departmental councils were charged with 
the procuring of houses, or lodgings and gar- 
dens, for the bishops, priests, and curates. The 
churches which had survived the Revolution 
were placed at the disposal of the bishops, and 
provision made for the repair, at the expense 
of the department, of such as were ruinous, 
Such was the establishment which in France 
emerged from the chaos of the Revolution, and 
such the provision for the ministers of religion 
made by the nation which, in the outset of the 
convulsions, had confiscated the vast possess- 
ions of the Church, on the solemn assurance 
contained in the decree of the Constituent As- 
sembly, that it ‘“committed the due and hon- 
ourable maintenance of religion and its minis- 
ters to the honour of the French people.’’*t 
Although the opposition in the, Legislatwe 
was not nearly so formidable to the @.oraldis- 
concordat as to the Legion of Hon- satisfaction 
our, a much stronger feeling of dis- which it oc- 
content was excited by the change °asioned. 
in the Revolutionary party and the army. ‘“ Bo- 
naparte,” said they, “is striving in vain to de- 
stroy the remains of the Revolution, and to 
close every avenue against the anti-revolution- 
ary party, when by his concordat he opens to 
the latter an ample gateway, and with his own 
hands digs the mine which is to blow his edi- 
fice into the air.’’ In truth, such was the ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented extent to which 
irreligion had spread under the Republican gov- 


* See the Concordat and Articles Organiques, in Nap. 
Mélanges, i., 297, et seq. 7 ; 

t+ Some very important articles were included in the 
same treaty relative to the independence of the 1s provisions 
Gallican Church. It was provided, ‘1. Thatno in favour of 
bull, brief, rescript, decree, mandate, or provis- the Gallican 
ion, or other writing whatever, emanating from Chueh. 
the court of Rome, even concerning individuals, should be 
received, published, printed, or put in execution, without 
the authority of government. 2. That no individual an- 
nouncing himself as legatee, vicar, or commissioner of the 
Holy See, should, without the same authority, exercise on 
the French territory or elsewhere, any function relative ta 
the affairs of the Gallican Church. 3. That the decrees of 
foreign convocations, not excepting even those of general 
councils, sbould not be published in France without a pre- 
vious examination by the government, to ascertain whether 
they were in harmony with the laws and institutions of the 
French Republic, or were in any way calculated to affect 
the public tranquillity. 4, That no national or metropolitan 
council, diocesan synod, or other deliberative asserably, 
should be held without the express authority of government. 
5. That an appeal should lie to the Council of State in ev- 
ery case of alleged abuse or misgovernment on the part of 
the superior ecclesiastical authorities ; and that under this 
head should be' included every infraction of the rules estab- 
lished in the councils of the Church, every attempt calcu- 
lated to injure the liberties of the Gallican Church, every 
infringement on the liberty of public worship, or of the 
rights which the laws secured to its ministers.”* By these 
articles, the Church in France was practically rendered 
nearly as independent of the papal authority as the Prot- 
estant establishment of Great Britain. 
——— EE —————————E Eee 

* Nap., Melanges, i., 301, 
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ernment, that “two thirds of the French people,” 
according to the admission of their own histo- 
rians, “ were ignorant of the principles on which 
such a measure was founded, and regarded it 
as a strange and dangerous innovation.” The 
opposition which it experienced was, indeed, 
almost inconceivable, and afforded the clearest 
evidence of the pernicious tendency of those 
measures of extermination which former gov- 
ernments had adopted against the possessions 
of the Established Church, and how rapidly the 
confiscation of ecclesiastical property, founded | 
on the pretence of applying it to purposes of 
beneficence and public instruction, leads to the 
total destruction of every species of religious 
belief. Universally the opinion prevailed that 
the restoration of the altar.was but a prelude to 
that of the throne, and that the concordat was 
to be regarded as a solemn pledge for the speedy 
re-establishment of the ancient régume, a mani- 
festo against all the principles of the Revolu- 
tion. ‘These feelings were in an especial man- 
ner prevalent among the military and Demo- 
cratic parties. Moreau, Lannes, Oudinot, Vic- 
tor, and many others, openly expressed their 
repugnance to the measure, and declined to 
join the ceremony which took place in Nétre 
Dame on the occasion of its solemn proclama- 
tion. ‘“ Never,’’ said the soldiers, ‘have the 
Republican arms been adorned by so many 
Jaurels as since they ceased to receive the ben- 
ediction of the priests.’’* 
Napoleon, however, remained firm, notwith- 
; standing all the opposition which 
ee a took hee, and the loud discontents 
the occasionin of the capital; the re-establishment 
Notre Dame. of public worship was announced 
by a proclamation of the consuls, and on the 
following day a grand religious ceremony took 
place, in honour of the occasion, in Nétre Dame. , 
All the great bodies in the state, all the consti-\ 
tuted authorities attended, and proceeded in 
great pomp to the Cathedral. On this occa-. 
sion, for the first time, the servants of the First 
Consul appeared in livery ; the foreign ambas- | 
sadors were invited to appear, with all their 
attendants arrayed in the same manner, and a | 
similar recommendation was addressed to such 
of the public functionaries as had carriages of | 
their own ; but so few of them were possessed, 
of that luxury, that the equipages made a very 
indifferent appearance. The military, however, 
were obliged to attend in great numbers, and 
the brilliancy of their uniforms more than com- 
pensated the want of civil decoration. Such, 
however, was the repugnance of many of the 
generals to the ceremony, that it required all 
the authority of the First Consul to make 
Lannes and Augereau remain in the carriage 
when they perceived they were going to hear 
mass. Jt proceeded, nevertheless, with great 
éclat in the Cathedral of Notre Dame, which 
only eight years before had been polluted by the 
orgies of the Goddess of Reason. ‘What 
thought you of the ceremony ?”’ said Napoleon 
to General Delmas, who stood near him, when 
it was concluded. ‘It was a fine piece of 
mummery,” replied he. “Nothing was want- 
ing but the million of men who have perished 
in order to destroy what you have now re-es- 
tablished.” Jt was at first intended to have 


* Big.,ii., 198, 199. Nory., ii., 166, 167, Jom., xiv., 404. 
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had the standards blessed by the archbishop, 
but the government were obliged to abandon 
the design, from being given to understand that, 
if this was done, the soldiers would trample 
them under their feet.* So difficult is it to 
eradicate the passions which have been nursed, 
up during the phrensy and convulsions of a revo- 
lution, and so obstinately do mankind, under 
the influence of prejudice, sometimes resist the- 
establishment of those very institutions from. 
which they are themselves destined to receive 
the most unalloyed advantages. t 

Immediately after this great change, the ob-- 
servance of Sunday was to a certain Oo) <train- 
degree resumed. It was provided in ed religious. 
the concordat that the government observances: 
offices should be closed on Sunday, ** P#s- 
and this was immediately done. Shortly after,. 
‘a decree of the consuls directed that all mar- 
riages should be proclaimed on that day, and 
the daily service of mass began in the Tuileries. 
Encouraged by so many symptoms of returning 
favour, the clergy made the utmost efforts to: 
induce the First Consul to join publicly in the: 
more solemn duties which the Church pre- 
scribed; but to this he never could be brought 
to consent. “We are very well as we are,” 
said he; “do not ask me to go farther; you 
will never obtain what you wish; I will not 
become a hypocrite; be content with what you 
have already gained.” Mass, however, was 
regularly performed atthe Tuileries in the 
morning. The First Consul went to it on Sun- 
day, and remained during the service, which 
seldom exceeded ten minutes, in an adjoining 
apartment, with the door open, looking over 
papers, or engaged in his usual occupations. 
He had considerable difficulty in preserving the 
balance so imperiously required in the head of 
the state, during the first return to religious. 
observances after the Revolutionary fever, yet 
by great firmness he succeeded, durig his. 
whole reign, in maintaining a just equilibrium: 
between the impassioned characters on both 


ssides.t¢ ‘. 


* Thib., 163, 164. Bour., iv.,279. Big., ii., 199. 

+ Rapp, one of Napoleon’s aids-de-camp, who was a Prot-- 
estant, positively refused to attend the ceremony, even: 
when requested to do so by the First Consul himself. “Pro~ 
vided,” said he, ‘‘ you do not make’ these priests your aids- 
de-camp or your cooks, you may do with them what you 
please.” The well-known devotion of Rapp to his general: 
procured him impunity for this sort of speeches, which he 
very frequently made: but Delmas was not so fortunate. 
The First Consul was extremely irritated at his reply, 
which made a great noise at the time, and he was soon 
after sent into exile in consequence.—See Tu1B., 164, 

+ Bour., iv., 281, 282. Thib., 166. 

§ The wisdom with which Napoleon restrained the im- 
prudent zeal of the Church party appears in prudence of Na- 
the proceeding which took place on the poleon in restrain- 
death of Mademoiselle Chameroi, a celebra- ing the High 
ted opera-dancer. The priest of St. Roche Church party. 
refused to receive the body into his church, or celebrate 
over it the solemnities of interment, and this gave rise to a 
vehement dispute between the artists who accompanied the- 
body and the clergy. It came to be discussed in the Coun- 
cil of State. “It amounts to nothing,” said the senator 
Monge, “but a dispute of one set of comedians with an. 
other.” —‘* What!” said the First Consul, with a severe 
air. “Yes, citizen consul,” replied Monge, “we may say 
that when the grand crosses do not hear us.” But Napo 
leon viewed the matter in a very different light, and on the 
following day an article appeared in the Montteur which: 
bore internal marks of his composition. ‘The curate of St. 
Roche, ina moment of hallucination, has refused to pray for 
Mademoiselle Chameroi, or to admit her body into the 
church. One of his colleagues, a man of sense, received 
the procession into the church of the Filles St. Thomas, 
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But although the opposition which the resto- 
Great joy at Tation of religion met with in the 
the changein Corrupted population and revolu- 
the rural de- tionary circles of Paris was very 
partments. powerful, it was viewed in a very 
different light-in the rural districts of France. 
The peasants beheld with undisguised delight 
the re-establishment of the priests, from whose 
labours and beneficence they had gained so 
much in former times; and the sound of the 
village bells again calling the faithful to the 
house of God was hailed by millions as the 
dove with the olive-branch which first an- 
nounced peace to the “green undeluged earth.” 
The restoration of Sunday as a day of periodi- 
cal rest was felt as an unspeakable relief by 
the labouring population, who had never been 
able to establish the exemption from work on 
the tenth day, which the Convention had pre- 
seribed, and were broken down by years of 
continued and unbroken toil.* But the per- 
nicious effect. of the total cessation of all reli- 
gious instruction and observances for nine years 
could not so easily be eradicated. A generation 
had been educated who were ignorant of the 
very elements of the Christian faith ; the phren- 
sy of the Revolution had snapped asunder a 
chain which had descended unbroken from the 
apostolic ages. The consequences of this chasm 
have been to the last degree pernicious to the 
existing generation, and are, it is much to be 
feared, now irreparable. It is to this cause that 
we are to ascribe the spirit of irreligion which 
has since been so peculiarly the characteristic of 


the higher and urban ¢lasses of French society, 


and whieh has worked out its natural conse- 
quences throughout all the subsequent periods 
of the Empire and the Restoration. A nation 
which, in its influential classes at least, has lost 
all respect for religion, is incapable of freedom, 
and can be governed only by torce. ‘“‘ Natura, 
tamen,” says Tacitus, “infirmitatis humane, 
tardiora sunt remedia quam mala, et ut corpora, 
lente augescunt, cito extinguuntur, sic ingenia 


where the service was performed with all the usual solem- 
nities. The Archbishop of Paris has suspended the curate 
of St. Roche for three months, to give him time to recollect 
that Jesus Christ commanded us to pray even for our ene- 
mies ; and that, being recalled by meditation to a proper 
sense of his duties, he may learn that all these superstitious 
observances, the offspring of an age of credulity or of crazed 
imaginations, tend only to the discredit of true religion, and 
have been proscribed by the recent concordat of the Galli- 
can Church.”—THIBAUDEAU, 166, 168. 

* The conclusion of the concordat was announced in these 

¥ eloquent words in a proclamation issued by 
pH iba eee the First Consul: ‘“‘ An insane policy has 
proclamation on sought, during the Revolution, to smother re- 
the subject tothe ligious dissensions under the ruins of the 
people of France. oitar, under the ashes of religion itself. At 
its voice all those pious solemnities ceased in which the cit- 
jzens called each other by the endearing name of brothers,and 
acknowledged their common equality in the sight of Heaven. 
The dying, left alone in his agonies, no longer heard that 
consoling voice which calls the Christian to a better world. 
God himself seemed exiled from the face of nature. Minis- 
ters of the religion of peace, let a complete oblivion veil 
over your dissensions, your misfortunes, your faults; let 
the religion which unites you bind you by indissoluble cords 
to the interests of your country. Let the young learn from 
your precepts that the God of peace is also the God of arms, 
and that he throws his shield over those who combat for 
the liberties of France. Citizens of the Protestant faith, 
the law has equally extended its solicitude to your inter- 
gests; let the morality, so pure, so holy, so brotherly, which 
zou profess, unite you all in love to your country, and re~ 
spect for its laws; and, above all, never permit disputes’ on 
doctrinal points to weaken that universal charity which 
religion at once inculcates and commands.”—See Dumas, 
yiii,, 95, 96. ; 
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studiaque oppresseris facilius quam revocav- 
eris.”” ‘ 

To foreign nations, however, who could not 
foresee the deplorable internal effects of this 
long interruption in religious instruction, the 
spectacle of France again voluntarily returning 
to the Christian faith was in the highest degree 
acceptable. Contrasting it with the monstrous 
profanations and wild extravagances of the ir- 
religious fanaticism which had prevailed during 
the revolution, they deemed it the harbinger 
of tranquillity to its distracted people, and peace 
to Europe. It contributed, more than any cir- 
cumstance, to weaken the horror with which 
the revolutionary government had so long been 
regarded, and opened the way to the establish- 
ment of more kindly relations, not only with 
the governments, but the people of foreign 
states. \The Emperor of Russia ; 
and the King of Prussia publicly SS , 
expressed their satisfaction at the the measure 
auspicious event, forgetting, in ¢xcited in for- 
their joy at the restoration of so “8° 
important a member to the Christian family, 
the jealousy with which a change’ so likely to 
consolidate the power of the First Consul might 
possibly have been regarded. The Emperor of 
Austria styled it, with great felicity of expres- 
sion, ‘‘a service truly rendered to all Europe ;” 
and the thoughtful and religious everywhere 
justly considered the voluntary return of a great 
nation to the creed of its fathers, from the ex- 
perienced impossibility of living without its pre- 
cepts, as the most signal triumph to the Chris- 
tian faith which had occurred since it ascended 
the imperial throne under the banners of Con- 
stantine.* 

It was the first step in a great political im- 
provement, and as closing the door against the 
worst principles of the Revolution, that Napo- 
leon, in spite of so much opposition from his 
own subjects, undertook and carried through 
the concordat with Rome. Many persons urged. 
him to complete the system; separate the 
Church of France from the pope, and at once 
declare himself its head. These persons, how- 
ever, did not know the real state of the coun- 
try, and still less the character of the First 
Consul. So far from thinking that he could 
dispense with the court of Rome in settling 
this matter, he openly declared, “‘ That if the 
pope had not existed, it would have gupcequent 
been well to have created him for opinions of Na- 
that occasion, as the Roman con- peleon on the 
suls created a dictator in difficult SuJect- 
circumstances.’’ The concordat, indeed, recog- 
nised a foreign authority in religious matters 
which might possibly disturb the Republic on 
some future occasion, but it did not create it, 
and, on the contrary, brought it under restraints 
more favourable than could possibly have been 
expected to the interests of the reigning power 
in France. By connecting the Church with 
the state, Napoleon hoped to withdraw it frora 
foreign or English influence, while by the con- 
quest of Italy he expected to make the pope 
the ready instrument of his will. He has him- 
self told us that he never repented of this great 
step. ‘The concordat of 1801,” says he, “‘was 
necessary to religion, to the Republic, to the 
government; the churches were closed, the 


+ Big., ii., 200, 201, 
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priests persecuted, part of the bishops were In 
exile and in the pay of England, part merely 
apostolic vicars, without any bond to unite them 
to the state. The concordat put an end to 
these divisions, and made the Catholic apostolic 
Church emerge from its ruins. Napoleon re- 
stored the altars, caused the disorders to cease, 
directed the faithful to pray for the Republic, 
dissipated the scruples of the purchasers of na- 
tional domains, and broke the last thread by 
which the exiled dynasty communicated with 
the country, by dismissing the bishops, who re- 
sisted the reconciliation with the court of Rome, 
and holding them out as rebels to the Holy See, 
who preferred their temporal interests to the 
eternal concerns of religion.”’*t : 

Connected with the revival of religion was a 
great and generous design of the First Consul, 
which it would have been well for him if he 
could have carried into complete effect, viz., 
the complete restoration of all the unalienated 
national property to the original proprietors. 
His first project was to make the restitution to 
that extent complete, with the single exception 
of the buildings devoted to public establish- 
ments, and even to restore the two thirds 
which had been cut off from the public creditors 
by the barbarous decree of 1797. He never 
contemplated, however, .the restoration. of the 
alienated property, being well aware of the in- 
extricable difficulties with which that question 
was involved. But when the subject was 
brought forward in the Council of State, he 
found the opposition so great that he was com- 
pelled to modify the project so much as amount- 
ed almost to its total abandonment. ‘The se- 
verity of the laws against the emigrants had 
been gradually relaxed by successive edicts. 
An important change was first made by the ar- 

rét of the 28th Vendemiaire (26th 
Pe an OEE November, 1800), which divided 
the emigrants into two classes, from the first 
and most numerous of which the prohibition 
was removed.t They returned, in consequence, 


in crowds; and the gates were opened still 


more widely by the lenient policy of the gov- 
ernment, which directed the minister of police 
to grant passports of admission to almost all 
who applied for them, without regard to the 
formal distinctions established by the decree of 
the First Consul. In granting these indulgen- 
ces Napoleon was influenced by more than a 
feeling of pity for the exiled families; he al- 


* Nap., i., 115, Melanges. 

+ Mr. Fox, after the peace of Amiens, ventured to blame 
Napoleon, in conversation, for not haying permitted the mar- 
riage of priests in his dominions. ‘I then had,” he replied, 
“and etill have, need to pacify. It is with water, and not 
oil, that you must extinguish theological voleanoes. I would 
have had less difficulty in establishing the Confession of 
Augsburg in my empire.” —NapoLeon, Meélanges, i., 121. 

$ When this arrét was under discussion in the Council of 
State, Napoleon observed, ‘‘ There are above 100,000 names 
on these unhappy lists; it is enough to turn one’s head. 
In the general calamity, the most elevated and dangerous 
characters can alone extricate themselves ; they possess the 
means of purchasing testimony in their favour. Thus the 
practical result is, that a duke is struck off the list while a 
poor labourer is kept on it. We must extricate the matter 
by classing the emigrants according to certain distinctions, 
which may admit equally persons of all descriptions. The 
lists must be reduced by three fourths of their number to the 
names of such as are known to be hostile to the govern- 
ment. Having effected such a diminution, we shall be bet- 
ter enabled to distinguish the really dangerous characters ; 
they will no longer escape’ notice in the troubled flood of 
misfortune.”—THIBAUDEAU, 95. 
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cil of State, “The existence of the 
government will be always precarious when if 
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ready looked forward to them as the firmest 
support of his throne. But it was not without 
difficulty that these concessions were made to 
the aristocratic party; the execu- 
tive even was divided, and the sec- 
ond consul said to him at the Coun- 


Renewed in 
dulgence to 
wards the 
emigrants 


has not around itself several hundred revolu- 


‘tionary families, uniting in themselves the prin- 


cipal fortunes and offices of the state, to coun- 
terbalance the influence of the emigrant no- 
blesse.””* 

On the 29th of April, 1802, a general amnes - 
ty was published by a senatus con- : 
salient reduced the exiled Se a 
persons to about a thousand, and um proclaiming 
the melancholy list was, by the 2 general am- 
indulgence of the police, soon af- *°*'Y 
ter reduced to a few hundreds. Above a hun- 
dred thousand emigrants, in consequence, re- 
turned to their native country, happy again to 
tread the soil and breathe the air of France, 
though deprived, for the most part, of all their 
possessions, and_in a deplorable state of desti- 
tution. ‘The senatus consultum restored to 
every emigrant who was permitted to return 
such part of his former property as had not 
been alienated by the state; but as it was 
soon found that they began, in consequence, to 
cut the forests to a great extent, in order to re- 
lieve their necessities, it became necessary to 
put a restriction upon this liberality, and a sub- 
sequent arrét prohibited the removal , ... 4 1802 
of the sequestration on the woods ~ ~*~ 
belonging to emigrants, amounting to three 
hundred arpents and upward.t By a subse- 
quent decree of the Legislature, it was provided, 
through the urgent representations of the First 
Consul, that all successions to which the Re- 
public had acquired right as coming in place of 
the emigrants prior to the Ist of 
September, 1802, and were unalien- S°P* > 1802. 
ated, should be restored to the persons having 
right to them; that all claims of the Republic 
on the emigrants prior to the amnesty should 
be extinguished; and that the goods of emi- 
grants which had devolved to the Republic, and 
were unalienated, should be declared liable to 
the claims of their creditors.t “e 

These measures, how humanely and wisely 
soever designed by Napoleon, pro- 
ved almost totally inadequate to 
remedy the dreadful evils produced 
by the barbarous confiscation: of 
property during the Revolution. 
He admits this himself. “My first 
design,” says he, ‘was to have 


Inadequacy of 
these measures 
tohealthe evils 
of revolution- 
ary confisca- 
tion. 


thrown the 


* Thib., 96, 103. Bour., iv., 333, 334. 

+ On this occasion, the First Consul said in the Council 
of State, ‘‘ The emigrants who have been struck out of the 
lists are cutting their woods, partly from necessity, partly 
to transport their money to foreign states. We cannot 
allow the greatest enemies of the Republic, the defend- 
ers of old prejudices, to recover their fortune and despoil 
France. I am quite willing to receive them, but the na 
tion is interested in the preservation of the forests. The 
navy requires them ; their destruction is contrary to every 
principle of good government. We must not, however, 
keep the woods without giving an indemnity to their pro- 
prietors ; but we will pay them gradually, and as we ac- 
quire funds, and the delay of payment will prove a powerful 
means of rendering the claimants obedient to the govern- 
ment,.”—THIBAUDEAU, 98 , 

¢ 'Thib., 98, 105. 
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whole unalienated property of the emigrants 
into a mass, or syndicat, and divided it accord- 
ing to a certain proportional scale among the 
restored families. I met with so much resist- 
ance, however, that I was induced to abandon 
that design ; but I soon found that, when I 
came to restore individually to each what be- 
longed to him, I made some too rich and many 
too insolent. ‘Those who had received the 
greatest fortunes proved the most ungrateful. 
It was a sense of this which induced me to 
pass the arré/, which suspended the operation 
of the restitution contained in the act of am- 
nesty as to all woods above a certain value. 
This was a deviation undoubtedly from the let- 
ter of the law; but circumstances imperiously 
required it; our error consisted in not having 
foreseen it before the original law was framed: 
This reaction, however, on my part, destroyed 
all the good effect of the recall of the emigrants, 
and alienated from me all the great families. 
I wouid have avoided all these evils if I had 
followed out my original design of a syndicat ; 
instead of one discontented great family, I would 
have made a hundred grateful provincial no- 
bles, who, being all dependant on my govern- 
ment for their subsistence, could have been re- 
lied on to the last. It is evident that the emi- 
grants had lost their all; that they had embark- 
ed their property on board the same vessel, and 
what was rescued from the waves should have 
been proportionally divided. It was a fault on 
may part not to have done so, which is the more 
unpardonable that I entertained the idea; but I 
was alone, surrounded by thorns ; everyone was 
against me, time pressed, and still more impor- 
tant affairs imperiously required my attention.’’*t 

But, in truth, even if the projects of Napo- 
Immense ex- leon could have been carried into 
tent of thisevil, complete effect, they would have 
and irremedia- remedied but a small part of the 
ble effects. evils consequent on the frightful 
confiscation of private property which took 
place during the Revolution. From a report 
made by M. Ramelt on the finances of the Re- 
public, ‘it appears that, before the year 1801, 
there had been sold national domains to the 
enormous amount of 2,555,000,000 frances, or 
above £100,000,000 sterling; and that there 


* Las Cas., ii. 221, 222. 

+ Considerable alarm was excited among the holders of 
national domains by these proceedings in favour of the emi- 
grants. To allay them, the following article appeared in 
the Moniteur: “ The first duty of the French people, the 
first principle of the Republic, ever must be, to preserve un- 
touched, and without any sort of distinction, the purchasers 
of national domains. In truth, to have trusted the fortunes 
of the Republic, when it was assailed with the united forces 
of Europe, to have united their private fortunes to those of the 
state in such a period of anxious alarm, must ever constitute 
aclaim on the gratitude of the state and the people.”— 

THIBAUDEAU, 176. _ ‘ ae : 

| $ The periods during which this prodigious confiscation 

of private property took place were as follow : 

From 17th May, 1790, to 
18th Jan., 1795, the.sales 
of national domains, chief- 
ly Church property, pro- 


Francs. 
1,500,000,000, or £60,000,000 


18, 1795, to sail 611,438,000, or 24,500,000 
{ 127,231,000, or — 5,800,000 


9,555,133,000, or £103,050,000 
—See Comte Rendu de Ramel, Stat. de la France, 545. 
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remained to sell property to the amount of 
700,000,000 francs, or £28,000,000 sterling. 
When it is recollected that, during the greater 
part of this period, the national domains, from 
the st tenure by which they were held, 
-and the general confusion, were sold for a few 
years’ purchase, it may be conceived what a. 
predigious mass of landed property must have 
been torn from the rightful proprietors in this 
way, and how fatal was the wound thus inflict- 
ed on the social system of France. Mr. Burke 
declared, at the outset of the Revolution, that 
without complete restitution or indemnification 
to all the dispossessed proprietors, it would be 
impossible to construct a stable constitutional 
monarchy in France,* and. the result has now 
completely established the justice of his opinion. 
The want of a landed aristocracy, to coerce the 
people on the one hand, and restrain the ex- 
ecutive onthe other, has ever since been felt 
as the irreparable want in the monarchy ; its 
absence was bitterly lamented by Napoleon,t 
and all the attempts of subsequent governments 
to construct a constitutional throne, or establish 
public freedom on a durable basis, have failed 
from the absence of that’ element. Neither 
Napoleon nor the Bourbons were ever strong 
enough to attempt the restitution of the confis- 
cated estates at the expense of the four mill- 
ions of landed proprietors among whom they 
were now divided. The, conclusion to be drawn 
from this, however, is not that Mr. Burke’s and 
Napoleon’s opinion were erroneous, or that the 
fabric of liberty can be erected on the basis of 
robbery and spoliation, but that the national 
sins of France had been so great that reparation 
or restitution was impossible, and she has re- 
ceived the doom of perpetual servitude in con- 
sequence. 

When so many great ideas were passing 
through the mind of the First Con- yeasures to 
sul, the important subject of public promote public 
instruction, and the progress of sci- M™struction. 


* Burke, v., 289, et seq. 

t+ “I am now convinced,” said he, ‘that I was in the 
wrong in my arrangements with the Faubourg St. Germain. 
I did too much and too little ; enough to excite jealousy in 
the opposite party, and not enough to attach to my interest 
the restored noblesse. There were but two lines to take, 
that of extirpation or fusion. The first could not, for a mo- 
ment, be entertained ; the second was by no means easy, 
but I do not think it was beyond my strength. I was fully 
aware of its importance. It was incumbent on us to com- 
plete the fusion ; to cement the union at all hazards: with 
it we should have been invincible. The want of it has ru- 
ined us, and will for long prolong the misfortunes and agony 
of unhappy France. An aristocracy is the true support of 
the throne—its moderator, its lever, its fulcrum ; the state 
without it is a vessel without a rudder—a balloon in the air. 
But the whole advantage of an aristocracy, its magic, con- 
sists in its antiquity ; that was the precise thing, and the 
only thing, which I could not create’: I did not possess the 
intermediate elements. A reasonable democracy will not 
seek more than equal capacity in all to rise to the highest 
dignities; the true’ course would have been to have em- 
ployed the remairis of the aristocracy with the forms and 
spirit of democracy, Above all, it was desirable to have as- 
sembled together the ancient families, the names celebrated 
in our history ; that was the only way to have conferred an 
air of grandeur on our modern institutions.”—Las Casas, 
iii., 23. How exactly have all inen of a certain elevation of 
thought concurred, in all ages and countries, in the same 
opinions on this subject. ‘* With the government of the ~ 
multitude and the destruction of the aristocracy,” says Po- 
lybius, ‘commences every species of violence ; they run 
together in tumultuous assemblies, and are hurried into 
every excess, assassinations, banishments, and divisions of 
lands, till, being reduced at last to a state of savage anarchy, 
they once more find themselves under/a master and mon- 
arch, and submit to arbitrary sway.”—POLYBIUS, Vi., ex. i. 
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ence, could not long remain unnoticed. Insa- 
tiable in his desire for every species of glory, 
he aspired, like Charlemagne, not only to ex- 
tend the frontiers and enhance the renown of 
the Republic, but to construct a monument to 
science which should perpetuate its fame to 
the latest genetation. When he ascended the 
consular throne, the state of knowledge and 
public instruction was in the highest degree 
deplorable. The old establishments of educa- 
tion, which were for the most part in the hands 
of the clergy, and endowed from ecclesiastical 
foundations, had shared the fate of all-the feu- 
dal institutions, and perished alike with their 
blessings and their evils. During the long in- 
terregnum of ten years which intervened under 
the revolutionary government, public instruc- 
tion was generally neglected, and religious edu- 
cation, by far its most important department, 
entirely ceased, except in a small and perse- 
cuted class of society. Not that the con- 
vention had overlooked this great subject of 
general instruction; on the contrary, they 
were fully aware of its importance, and had 
done their utmost, during the distracted and 
stormy period that they held the reins of gov- 
ernment, to fill up the chasm. They establish- 
ed several seminaries of medicine, the Poly- 
technic School, which afterward attained such 
deserved celebrity, various schools of rural 
economy; and a complete system for the in- 
struction of the young men destined for the ar- 
tillery, the engineers, the mines, and the naval 
service. Central schools were also introduced 
yy their exertions in each department, and to 
fhem is due the formation of the Institute, 
which so long kept alive the torch of science 
- during the melancholy night of modern civiliza- 
tion. But these efforts, how meritorious so- 
ever, were wholly inadequate to remedy the 
evils which the Revolution had produced. The 
listracted state of the country, after the sub- 
version of all its institutions, caused no educa- 
tion to be. of any value but such as tended at 
once to military advancement; and the abo- 
lition of religious instruction rendered all that 
was or could be taught to the great body of 
the people of no practical benefit. Under De- 
mocratic rule, France, amid incessant decla- 
mations in favour of general illumination, and 
pompous eulogies on the lights of the times, 
was rapidly sinking into a state of darkness 
deeper than the gloom of the Middle Ages.*+ 
_ By directions from the First Consul, Chaptal 
presented to the Council of State a project for 
a general system of public instruction. It was 
founded on singular principles: distrust of the 
general education of the people, especially in 
the rural districts, and an anxiety to train up a 
body of favoured young men in the interests of 
the government, were its leading features. 
a Schools of primary instruction in the 
May 1, 1802, communes were everywhere permit- 
‘ ted, but government contributed no- 
thing to their support, and the teachers were 
left to such remuneration as they could obtain 


SPUhib., 122, 1257 Bigaial, 2). 

+ These observations apply to France as a nation. The 
splendid discoveries and vast talent displayed in mathemat- 
ics and the exact sciences by the Institute throughout all 
the Revolution, can never be too highly eulogized, and will 


be fully enlarged upon in treating of the French literature 
during its progress. 
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from their scholars. Secondary schools, the 
next in gradation, were placed on the same 
footing, with this difference, that they could 
not be established without the special authority 
of government. The favour of the executive 
was reserved for academies of the higher kind, 
which, under the names of lyceums and special 
schools, were established, to the number of 
thirty, in different parts of the Republic, and at 
which not only were the masters paid by the 
state, but the scholars, 6400 in number, were 
also maintained at the public expense. The 
teachers in these institutions were required to 
be married; a regulation intended to exclude 
the priests from any share in the higher branch- 
es of tuition, and no mention whatever was 
made of religion in any part of the decree: a 
striking proof of the continued influence of the 
infidel spirit which had grown up during the 
license and sins of the Revolution, and which 
rendered the whole establishment for education 
of little real service to the labouring classes of 
the community.*t+ 

Following out the same plan of concentrating 
the rays of government favour upon 4, 4. 1802 
the higher branches of knowledge, 4 : 
the sum of 60,000 francs (£2400) was set aside 
to encourage the progress of French philosophy 
in electricity and galvanism; a galvanic society 
was instituted ; a senatus consultum awarded 
the rights of French citizenship to every stran- 
ger who had resided a year in its 4% 18 y899 
territory, and had deserved well of ~~” 7 
the Republic by important discoveries in sci- 
ence or art; the Institute was divided into four 
classes, and each member received a pension 
of 1500 francs, or £60 a year; while a chamber 
of commerce was established in 

fe : : Dec. 24, 1802. 
each considerable city of the Re- Hagia! 
public, and a council-general of commerce at 
Paris. 

The rapid succession of objects tending to 
monarchical ideas encouraged the ‘Trials of public 
Royalists in the capital to make a feeling by the 
trial of their influence over the Royalists. 
public mind. Duval composed a play, entitled 
‘Edward in Scotland,” which Napoleon re- 
solved to see performed before he determined 
whether or not it should be allowed to be rep- 
resented. He listened attentively 94 9, 1802. 
to the first act, and appeared even 
to be interested in the misfortunes of the exiled 
prince ; but the warm and enthusiastic applauses’ 
which ensued, as the piece advanced, convinced 
him that it could not be permitted without risk. 
It was interdicted, and the author counselled to 
improve his health by travelling; he retired to 
Russia, and remained there for a year.6 

* Thib., 134, 135. Big., ii., 212. : 

+ It was a fundamental rule of these establishments to 
admit no young man whose family was not attached to the 
principles of the Revolution. ‘* We must never,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘admit into these schools any young man whose 
parents have combated against the Republic. There could 
be no concord between officers of such principles and the - 
soldiers of the army. Ihave never appointed even a sub- 
lieutenant to my knowledge, unless he was either drawn 
from the ranks, or was the son of a man attached to tha 
Revolution. The lion of the Revolution sleeps ; but if these 
gentlemen were to waken him, they would soon be com- 
pelled to fly with their best speed.” How much attached 
soever to his favourite system of fusing together the oppo- 
site parties in the Revolution, Napoleon had no notion of ex- 
teuding it to the armed force of the state-—THIBAUDEAU, 
130, 181. ¢ Thid., 134, 141. Norv., ii., 189, 190. 

9 Thib., 147, 148. Bour., v., 257. 
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A general system was now set on foot for 
the maintenance of the requisite forces by sea 
and land, and the instruction of the young offi- 
cers in the rudiments of the military art. A 
levy of 120,000 men was ordered, one half of 
which was destined to replace the discharged 
veterans, and the other to form an army of re- 
serve.* At the same time, a project was dis- 
cussed for the formation of a fixed body of sea- 
men, divided into regiments, and allotted to 
each vessel in the navy. Truguet observed, 
Measures for ‘‘If you have only commerce you 
recruiting the will never want sailors, and they 
armyandnavy. will cost nothing ; it is only when 
a nation has no trade that it is necessary to 
Jevy sailors ; much longer time is required to 
form a sailor than a soldier; the latter may be 
‘trained to all his duties in six months.” 

Napoleon replied, ‘‘ There never was a great- 
Debateson 1 mistake; nothing can be more 
that subject in dangerous than to propagate such 
a Council of opinions ; if acted upon, they would 

ane. speedily lead to the dissolution of 
our army. At Jemappe there were fifty thou- 
sand French against nine thousand Austrians ; 
‘during the first four years of the war, all the 
hostile operations were conducted in the most 
ridiculous manner. It was neither the volun- 
teers nor the recruits who saved the Republic ; 
at was the 180,000 old troops of the monarchy, 
and the discharged veterans whom the Revo- 
lution impelled to the frontiers. Part of the 
recruits deserted, part died ; a small proportion 
only remained, who, in process of time, formed 
good soldiers. Why have the Romans done 
such great things? Because six years’ instruc- 
tion were with them required to make a soldier. 
A legion composed of three thousand such men, 
‘was worth thirty thousand ordinary troops. 
‘With fifteen thousand men such as the Guards, 
I would anywhere beat forty thousand. You 
will not soon find me engaging in war with an 
army of recruits. 

“Tn this great project we must not be startled 
‘by expense. No inland boatmen will ever vol- 
untarily go to the seaports. We must make it 
.a matter of necessity. The conscription for the 
marine should commence at ten or twelve years 
of age; the men should amount to twelve thou- 
sand, and serve all their lives. We are told there 
is no such naval conscription in England; but 
‘the example is not parallel. England has an im- 
mense extent of coasts, which furnish her with 
abundance of seamen. We have a compara- | 
tively small coast, and but few seamen. Nature 
has been niggardly to us in this particular; we 
aust supply its defects by artificial means.” 
In pursuance of these principles, an arrét ap- 
Oct. 4, 1802, Peared upon the 4th of October, 
Pata “ which laid the foundation of the 
conscription for the naval service of France.t 


* Thib., 107, 109. 
+ The establishment of the Ecole Militaire at the same 
“ time underwent.a discussion at the Council 
Eval erty eg of State. Napoleon observed, ‘‘ This insti- 
cole MESS ‘tation diminishes the severity of the con- 
scription, It enables the young man to complete his edu- 
cation, which the conscription would otherwise prevent, at 
the same time that he is learning the rudiments of the mili- 
aary art. I know of no other school equally well constitu- 
ted ; it will raise the organization of our army to the very 
highest point. The army under the Republic was for long 
supported by the youths who in 1793 issued from this estab- 
lishment. All the commanders of corps feel the want of 
skilled young men ; Ican appoint them, but if they are ig- 
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About the same time, a project was brought 
before the council for the establishment of 
chambers of agriculture in the colonies. They 
were decreed, but: the war which soon after- 
ward broke out prevented the plan being car- 
ried into execution. The principles, however, 
advanced by Napoleon in support of the propo- 
sal, are admirable for their wisdom and saga- 
city. Doubtless,” said he, “you yy, 9 1802 
must govern the colonies by force ; Specch of Na: 
but there. can be no force without poleon on the 
justice. Government must be in- government of 
formed as to the real situation of '"°°°°™** 
the colonies, and for this purpose must pa- 
tiently hear the parties interested ; for it is not 
sufficient to acquire the character of justice 
that the ruling power does what is right. It is 
also necessary that the most distant subjects of 
the Empire should be convinced that this is the 
case, and this they will never be unless they 
are sensible that they have been fully heard. 
Were the Council of State composed of angels 
or gods, who could perceive at a glance every- 
thing that should be done, it would not be suf- 
ficient, unless the colonists had the convic- 
tion that they had been fully and impartially 
heard. All power must be founded on opinion ; 
it is in order to form it that an institution simi- 
lar to that proposed is indispensable. At pres- 
ent there is no constitutional channel of com- 
munication between France. and the colonies ; 
the most absurd reports are in circulation there 
as to the intentions of the central government, 
and it is as little informed as to the real wants 
and necessities of its distant possessions. If gov- 

ent had, on the other hand, a colonial repre- 
to refer to, it would become acquainted. 
with the truth, it would proclaim it, and trans- 
mit it in its despatches to its colonial subjects. 

“Commerce and the colonies have opposite 
interests ; the first is that of purchasers and 
consumers, the latter that of raisers and pro- 
ducers. No sooner is it proposed to impose 
duties on colonial produce, than I am besieged 
with memorials from all the chambers of com- 
merce in France, but no one. advances any- 
thing in behalf of the colonies ; the law, what- 
ever it is, arrives there in unmitigated rigour, 
without the principles which led to it being ex- 
plained, or their receiving any assurance that 
their interests have been balanced with those 
of the other side. But the colonists are French- 
men and our brothers; they bear a part of the 


| public burdens, and the least that can be done 


for them in return is to give them such a shadow 
of a representation. 

‘“‘ Many persons here see only in the colonies 
the partisans of the English; that is held out 
merely as a pretext for subjecting them to every 
species of insult. Had I been at Martinique, I 
should have espoused the cause of the English, 
for the first of social duties is the preservation 
of life. Had any of your philanthropic liberals 
come out to Egypt to proclaim liberty to the 
blacks or the Arabs, I would have hung him 
from the masthead, In the West Indies simi- 
lar enthusiasts have delivered over» the whites 
to the ferocity of the blacks, and yet they com- 


norant of the duties of the private soldier, it is felt as an in- 
justice by the common men. The Ecole Militaire furnishes 
scholars instructed in both departments, and therefore its 


great excellence.” 
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plain of the victims of such madness being dis- 
contented. How is it possible to give liberty 
to the Africans when they are destitute of any 
species of civilization, and are ignorant even of 
what a colony or a mother-country is? Do you 
suppose that, had the majority of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly been aware what they were do- 
ing, they would have given liberty to the blacks 4 
Certainly not; but few persons at that time 
were sufficiently far-sighted to foresee the re- 
sult, and feelings of humanity are ever power- 
ful with excited imaginations. But now, after 
the experience we have had, to maintain the 
same principles cannot be done in good faith ; 
it can be the result only of overweening self- 
confidence or hypocrisy.”* Words of true po- 
litical wisdom, which demonstrate how admi- 
rably qualified Napoleon was to have held, with 
just and even hands, the reins of power in a 
vast and varied empire, and which have since 
become of still greater value from the contrast 
they afford to the measures subsequently pur- 
sued by another state in regard to far greater 
colonial dependancies, and with the lamentable 
result of former rashness even more forcibly 
brought before its eyes.t 

France, both under the monarchy and during 
the course of the Revolution, like ey- 
ery other country which has fallen 
under despotic power, had become 
burdened with an enormous and oppressive 
land-tax. The clear produce of the direct con- 
tributions in the year 1802 was 273,600,000 
francs, or £11,000,000 sterling, which, on the 
nett amount of agricultural labour in the Repub- 


lic, was about twenty per cent.t This = ense 
* Thib., 117, 121. : 


t+ It is observed by Mr. Hume, that the remote provinces 
and colonial dependancies of a despotic empire are always: 
better administered than those of a popular government, and 
that the reason is, that an uncontrolled monarch being 
equally elevated above all his subjects, and not more de- 
pendant on one class than another, views them all, compara- 
tively speaking, with equal eyes; whereas a free state is 
ruled by one body of citizens who have obtained the mastery 
of another, and govern exclusively the more distant settle- 
ments of the Empire, and are consequently actuated by per- 
sonal or patrimonial interests, in their endeavours to pre- 
yent them from obtaining the advantage of uniform and 
equal legislation. The admirable wisdom of the principles 
of colonial government thus developed by Napoleon, com- 
pared with the unjust and partial principles of administration 
which have so long been adopted by Great Britain towards 
her West Indian settlements, afford a striking illustration of 
the justice of this remark. England will ultimately lose her 
splendid colonial empire from the same cause which proved 
fatal to that of Athens, Carthage, and Venice, viz., the selfish 
system of legislation exclusively adapted to the interests, or 
directed by the prejudices, of the holders of political power 
in the centre of the state, and the general neglect of the wish- 
es of its remote and unrepresented colonial dependancies. 

+ MM. Lavoisier and Peu-)} 
Statistical Chet estimate the to- 

atistical . 
details, tal agricultural pro- 

duce of France, in 
1Q05; abcess ot sige es vnc 


Finances 
of France, 


Francs. ) 
2,750,000,000 or £110,000,000 


Nett produce deducting 3 299,090,000 or 48000000 
Direct Taxes fallingon land 250,000,000 or 10,000,000 
Indirect Taxes......---+-+ 350,000,000 or 14,000,000 
Draw bythe owners fe } 90,000,000 or 4,000,000 


So that of the nett produce of the soil one half was ab- 
sorbed in taxation, and no less than 20 per cent. taken from 
the proprietors in a direct form ; a signal proof how little 
the French peasantry had gained, in alleviation of burdens 
at least, by the result of the Revolution.—See PEUCHET, 
Stat. de la France, 286, 287. 

The committee of the Constituent Assembly, who report- 
ed in 1790 on this subject, estimated the nett territorial rev- 
enue of France at 1,500,000,000, or £60,000,000. M. Ga- 
nihl, after various laborious calculations, estimates it, in 
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burden was levied according to a scale, or 
“ cadastre,”’? at which it was estimated the land 
was worth; and as the smiles of government 
favour were bestowed on the official persons 
employed in making the surveys, in a great de- 
gree, in proportion to the amount to which they 
contrived to bring up the revenue of their dis- 
tricts, the oppression exercised in many parts 
of the country was extreme, and the less likely 
to be remedied that it fell on a numerous body 
of detached little proprietors, incapable of any 
effective or simultaneous effort to obtain re- 
dress. The “cadastre,’’ or scale of General val- 
valuation, had been of very old stand- uation,or ca- 
ing in France, as it regulated the ‘astre- 
tulle and vingtiémes, which constituted so large 
a portion of the revenue of the monarchy.* 
By a decree of the National Assembly of the 
16th of September, 1791, sanctioned by the 
king on the 23d of September in the same year, 
the method prescribed for fixing the valuation 
was as follows: ‘“‘ When the levy of the land- 
tax in the territory of any community shall 
commence, the surveyor charged with the oper- 
ations shall make out a scheme in a mass, 
which shall exhibit the general result of the 
valuation, and its division in sections. He 
shall then make out detailed plans, which shall 
constitute the parcelled valuations of the com- 
munity.” _ These directions were justly and 
impartially conceived, but the difficulty of form- 
ing just and equal valuations, in a country se 
immensely subdivided and of such vast extent 
as France, was extreme, and, during the license 
and tyranny of the Revolution, the most flagrant 
inequality prevailed in the land-tax paid in differ- 
ent parts of the country. We have the author- | 
ity of Napoleon’s finance minister in 1802 for 
the assertion that, in every district of France, 
‘there were some proprietors who were pay- 
ing the fourth, the third, and even the half of 
their clear revenue, while others were only ra- 
ted at a tenth, a twentieth, a fiftieth, or a 
hundredth.”+ The gross injustice of such a 
system naturally produced the most vehement 
complaints when the restoration of a regular 
government afforded any prospect of obtaining 
redress. The consular government, during the 
whole of 1802, was besieged with memorials. 
from all quarters, setting forth the intolerable 
injustice which prevailed in the distribution of 
the land-tax, the utter inefficacy of all attempts. 
which had been made, in preceding years, to. 
obtain from the councils or prefects of the de- 
partments anything like equality in the valua- 
tion, and the complete disregard which both. 
the convention and Directory had evinced to- 
wards the loud and well-founded complaints of 
the country.t : 
The matter at length became so pressing 
that it was brought before the Council of State. 
The magnitude of the evil did not escape the 


1816, at 1,300,000,000, or £52,000,000 ; while the Duke de 
Gaeta, in 1817, fixed it at 1,323,000,000, or £53,000,000.— 
See Duc DE GakTA, ii., 299. 
wie The Constituent Assembly, in 1790, estimated the ter- 
ritorial revenue at 1,500,000,000 francs, or £60,000,000 an- 
nually, but took the cadastre or valuation at 1,200,000,000 
franes, or £48,000,000, and fixed the land-tax at 240,000,000 
francs, or £9,200,000, and, with the expenses of collection, 
300,000,000 francs, or £12,000,000, being a fourth of the 
income of every landed proprietor.* 
+ Due de Gaeta, ii., 261. ¥ Ibid., ii., 257. 


* Duc de Gaeta, ii., 288. Peuchet, Stat, de France, 524, 
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penetration of the First Consul.* The forma- 
tion of a valuation was decreed, proceeding on 
a different principle. This was to adopt as the 
basis of the scale a valuation, laid, not on par- 
cels of ground, but on masses of the same kind 
of cultivation. This system, however, although 
in appearance the most equitable, was found by 
experience to be attended with so many diffi- 
culties, that its execution did not proceed over 
above a fifth of the territory of the Republic, 
and it was at length abandoned from the: uni- 
versal complaints of its injustice. The discus- 
sion of the cadastre was again brought for- 
ward, and made the subject of anxious consid- 
eration in 1817, but the inequality of the valu- 
ation still continued, and is the subject of loud 
and well-founded complaints at this hour. In 
truth, such are the obstacles thrown in the way 
f an equal valuation by individual interests, 
and such the difficulties with which the. execu- 
tion of such a task is attended, from the varia- 
tion in the amount of the produce of the soil, 
and the prices which can be got for it at differ- 
ent times and seasons, that it is not going too 
far to pronounce it to be impossible. Inequali- 
ty, severity, and oppression are the invariable 
and inevitable attendants of direct taxation 
wherever established, and even under the very 
best system of local administration. The only 
taxes which are, comparatively speaking, equal, 
just, and unfelt, are indirect burdens, which, 
being laid on consumption, are voluntarily, in- 
curred, disguised under the price of the article, 
and accurately proportioned to the amount of 
expenditure of each individual.t 
But in the midst of these great designs of 
Napoleon for the reconstruction of society in 
France, he experienced the greatest annoyance 
from the independent, and sometimes cutting 
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* “ Your system of land-tax,” said he, in the Council of 
State, ‘‘is the worst in Europe.. The result of it is, that 
there is no such thing as property or civil liberty in the 
country ; for what is freedom without security of property? 

There can be no security in a country where the valuation 
“on which the tax proceeds can be changed at the will of the 
surveyors every year. A man who has 3000 francs of rent 
~ a year (£120), cannot calculate upon having enough next 
year to exist ; everything may be swept away by the direct 
tax. We see every day questions about fifty or a hundred 
francs gravely pleaded before the legal tribunals, and a mere 
surveyor can, by a simple stroke of the pen, surcharge you 
several thousand francs. Under such a system, there can- 
not be said to be any property in the country. | When I pur- 
chase a domain, I know neither what I have got, nor what 
I should do in regard to it. In Lombardy and Piedmont 
there is a fixed valuation ; every one knows what he is to 
pay ; no extraordinary contributions are levied but on ex- 
traordinary occasions, and by the judgment of a solemn tri- 
bunal. Ifthe contribution is augmented, every one, by ap- 
plying it to his valuation, knows at once what he has to pay. 
In such a country, therefore, property may truly be said to 
exist. 
in France? Simply because every proprietor is obliged to 
pay his court to the tax-gatherers and surveyors of his dis- 
trict ; if he incurs their displeasure, he is ruined. It is in 
vain to talk of appealing ; the judgments of the courts of 
review are arbitrary. It is for the same reason that there 
is no nation so servilely submissive to the government as 
France, because property depends entirely upon it. In 
Lombardy, on the other hand, a proprietor lives on his es- 
tate without feeling any disquietude as to who succeeds to 
the government. Nothing has ever been done in France to 
give security to property. The man who shall devise an 
equal law on the subject of the cadastre will deserve a statue 
of gold.”* What an instructive testimony as to the amount 
of security which the Revolution had conferred upon prop- 
erty in France, and the degree of practical freedom which 
‘ had been enjoyed, or public spirit developed, under its multi- 
farious Democratic administrations ! + Gaeta, ii., 258. 


* Bign,, i. 221. Thib., 179 
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Why is it that we have never had any public spirit | 
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language used by the popular orators 
in discussing the projects sent from 
the Council of State to the Tribu- 
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Indignation 
of Napoleo: 
at the lan: 


ject in the first of these bodies, which 
sat with closed doors, the First Consul was ir- 
ritated to the last degree by the opposition which 
his measures experienced in the only part of 
the Legislature which retained a shadow even 
of popular constitution, and openly expressed 
his resolution to get quit of an institution which. 
reminded the people of the dangerous powers, 
which they had exercised during the anarchy 
of the Revolution. He loved unfettered argu- 
ments in presence only of men competent to 
judge of the subject, but could not endure the 
public harangues of the tribune, intended to 
catch the ears or excite the passions of an ig- 
norant populace.*+ On various occasions du- 
ring the course of 1802, his. displeasure was. 
strongly excited by the ebullitions of Republican. 
spirit or spleen which occasionally took place 
in the Tribunate. An expression in the treaty 
with Russia roused the indignation of the vet- 
eran Democrats of the Revolution. It was pro- 
vided. that ‘‘the two contracting parties should 
not permit their respective subjects to enter- 
tain any correspondence with foreign powers.’’ 


nate. ‘Though friendly to a free and guage used 
unreserved discussion of every sub- ee Trib- 


— 


When the treaty came to be discussed at the 


Tribunate, this expression gave rise to an angry 
| discussion. Thibaut exclaimed, “The French 
are citizens, and not subjects.” Chenier ob- 
served, ‘‘ Our armies have combated ten years. 
that we should remain citizens, and we have 
now become subjects. Thus are accomplished. 
the wishes of the two coalitions.” 
was highly displeased with these symptoms of 
a refractory spirit. ‘“‘ What,” said he, ‘“ would 
these declaimers be at? It was absolutely ne- 
cessary that my government should treat on a 
footing of equality with that of Russia. [I 
would have become contemptible in the eyes 
of all foreign nations if I had yielded to these 
absurd pretensions on the part of the Tribunate. 
These gentlemen annoy me to such a degree 
that I am strongly tempted to be done at once 
with them.” 

Another law was brought forward about the 
same time, which excited a still more fwportant 
vehement opposition on the part of change in 
the public orators. It related to cer- ™umeipal ; 
tain changes in the constitution of Breed i, 
the judges intrusted with the arrest spite of that 
of individuals and the municipal po- bedy. 
lice. These powers were, by the existing law, 
invested in the hands of the juges du paix, who 
were still appointed by the people; the pro- 
posed change took this branch of jurisdiction 
from these functionaries, and vested it in a 
small number of judges appointed for that spe- 
cial purpose by the government, who were to 
take cognizance of the crimes of robbery, house- 
breaking, and some others, without a jury. The 
importance of this change, which so nearly con- 


Napoleon 


cerned the personal liberty of every individual, ¢ 


* Bour., v., 85. Thib., 198. 

+ He often said to the leading orators of the Tribunate, 
“Instead of declaiming from the tribune, why do you not 
come to discuss the points under deliberation with me in my 
cabinet? We should have family discussions, as in my Coun 
cil of State.”—THIBAUDEAU, 198. 

+ Bour., i., 85, 87. Thib., 108, 207. 
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was at once seen, and the public indignation, 
in an especia! manner, roused by a clause which 
ubjected every citizen to arrest by the simple 
authority of the minister of police, and took 
away all personal responsibility on the part of 
the members of administration, on account of 
any acts infringing on the liberty of the subject 
which they may have committed. The storm 
was so violent, and the complaints on this point 
especially. so well founded, that government 
was obliged to withdraw the obnoxious article ; 
but the necessity of the case, and the universal 
knowledge which prevailed of the total insecu- 
rity to life and property, from the height to 
which outrage and violence still existed m the 
interior, prevailed over the opposition, and the 

law passed after a strenuous resist- 
Dec. 11, 1802. snee, Napoleon’s displeasure was 
so great that he could not conceal it, even in 
an audience to which the senate was admitted 
on this subject. Speaking of the Tribunate, he 
said, with the utmost energy, ‘‘ There are as- 
sembled within its walls a dozen or fifteen met- 
aphysicians ; they are fit only to be thrown into 
the Seine. They are a kind of vermin who 
have overrun my dress. But don’t let them 
imagine I will suffer myself to be attacked like 
Louis XVI.; I will never allow matters to come 
to that.”* 

His opinions on this subject were emphati- 
aeucen cally expressed, and the grounds of 
the Tribu. them powerfully urged in the Council 
nate inthe of State, when the project for the re- 
Council of pewal of the Constitution was brought 
State. forward. “We must make a change,” 
said he; “the example of England must not 
mislead us ; the men who compose its opposi- 
tion are neither emigrants who regret the feu- 
dal régime, nor Democrats who seek to revive 
the Reign of Terror. They feel the natural 
weight of talent, and are chiefly desirous to be 
bought at a sufficient price by the crown. With 
us the case is very different ; our opposition is 
composed of the remnant of the privileged class- 
es and of the outrageous Jacobins. They by 
no means limit their ambition to an accession 
to place or office ; the one half would be satis- 
fied with nothing but a return to the ancient 
régime, the other the reign of Democratic clubs. 
No two things are more opposite than the ef 
fects of free discussicn among a people long ha- 
bituated to its excitement, and in a country 
where freedom has only commenced. Once 
admitted into the Tribunate, the most honoura- 
ble men aim only at success, without caring 
how violently they shake the fabric of society. 
What is government? Nothing, if deprived of 
the weight of opinion. How is it possible to 
counterbalance the influence of a Tribunate al- 
‘ways open for the most inflammatory speeches ? 
When once the patrician classes are destroyed, 
the freedom of the tribune must, of necessity, 
be suppressed. ‘The circumstances were wide- 
ly different at Rome ; yet even there the trib- 
unes of the people did infinite mischief. The 
Constituent Assembly placed the king in a sec- 
ondary position; they were right, for he was 
the representative of the feudal régime, and was 
supported by all the weight of the nobles and 
the clergy. At present the government is the 
representative of the people. These observa- 


* Thib., 204, 
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tions may appear foreign to the subject in hand. 
but in reality they are not so; they contain the 
principles on which I am persuaded -govern- 
ment must now be ‘conducted, and I willingly 
throw them out, in order that they may be more 
largely disseminated by the intelligent circle 
which I see around me.” 

In conformity with these principles, the First 
Consul brought forward his plan, which was to 
divide the Tribunate into five sections, corre- 
sponding to the divisions of the Council of 
State; that the proposed laws should be secret- 
ly transmitted from the section of the Council 
of State’ to the corresponding section of the 
Tribunate ; that they should be secretly discuss- 
ed in the Tribunate, and between the ‘Tribunate 
and the Council of State by three orators ap- 
pointed on both sides; and no public discussion 
take place except by three orators, mutually in 
like manner chosen, between the Tribunate and 
the government pleaders before the Legislature. 
It was strongly objected to this change that it 
tended to destroy the publicity of proceedings 
in the only quarter where it still existed, and 
eradicated the last remnants of a free Constitu- 
tion. Napoleon replied: “I cannot Napoleon's 
see that. Evenif it were so, a Consti- speech on | 
tution must be moulded by circum- the subject. 
stances, modified according to the results. of 
experience, and ultimately constructed in such 
a way as not.to impede the necessary action 
of government. My project secures a calm and 
rational discussion of the laws, and upholds the 
consideration of the Tribunate. What does the 
Tribunate mean? Nothing but the tribune, that 
is, the power of rational discussion. The gov- 
ernment has need of such an addition to its 
means of information: but what is the use of 
a hundred men to discuss the laws introduced 
by ‘thirty? They declaim, but do nothing of 
real utility. We must at length organize the 
Constitution in sucha manner as to allow the 
government to advance. No one seems yet 
sufficiently impressed with the necessity of giv- 
ing unity to the executive ; until that is effect- 
ed, nothing can be done. A universal disquie- 
tude prevails ; speculation, exertion of every 
kind, is arrested. In a great nation, the im- 
mense majority of mankind ever are incapable 
of forming a rational opinion on public affairs. 
Every one must contemplate, at some period or 
another, the death of the First Consul; in that 
case, without a cordial union of the constitu- 
ted authorities, all would be lost.”* 

The opposition, however, was very powerful 
against these great alterations ; and Napoleon, 
whose prudence in carrying through political 
changes was equai to his sagacity in conceiving 
them, contented himself, at the annual renew- 
al of the Constitution, with an arrét of the sen- 
ate, that thenceforward the duties of the Trib- 
unate and the Legislative Body should be ex- 
ercised only by the citizens who were inscribed 
on the two lists as the first elected to continue 
the exercise of the national functions. The 
great change of the Constitution involved in the 
mutilation of the Tribunate was reserved for 
the period when Napoleon was to be elected 
first consul for life—an event which soon after- 
ward took place.t 

Influenced not merely by ambition, but a pro- 


* Thib,, 229, 231. + Ibid., 232. 
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He resolves to found and philosophic view of the 
make himself existing state of France, Napoleon 
consul for life. had firmly resolved to convert the 
Republic into a monarchy, and not only seat 
himself on the throne, but render the dynasty 
hereditary in his family, or those whom he 
might designate as his successors. Nothing 
could be more apparent to an impartial specta- 
tor of the state of France and the adjoining 
nations, than that it was utterly impossible that 
Republican institutions could exist in a country 
so situated. Destitute of any of the elevated 
or ennobled classes which alone, in a great and 
powerful community, can give stability to such 
institutions ; exposed to all the sources of dis- 
cord and corruption arising from a powerful 
military force, selfish and highly civilized man- 
ners, and the influence. of a vast revenue; 
placed in the midst of the great military mon- 
archies of Europe; who were necessarily hostile 
to such institutions, from the experience they 
had had of the evils with which they were at- 
tended to all the adjoining states, France could 
not, by possibility, avoid falling under the gov- 
ernment of a single individual. Napoleon had 
no alternative but to restore the Bourbons or 
seat himself on the throne.* 

During the whole of 1802, the efforts of gov- 
Zncessant ef. ©lment were incessant to extend 
forts of govem- Monarchical ideas by means of the 
ment to spread press, and the private influence of 
monarchial ~_ all persons in official situations. 

; Lucien Bonaparte has been already 
noticed as one of the earliest and most zealous 
propagators of these new opinions a year be- 
fore ; but as they came forth at too early a’pe- 
riod, and somewhat startled the public, he was 


’ rewarded for his services by an honourable ex- 


ile as ambassador at Madrid. But in the suc- 
feeding season, the change of the public mind 
had become so evident, that it was no longer 
necessary to veil the real designs of govern- 


“ment; and the appointment of Napoleon to the 


consulship for life was accordingly zealously 


‘advocated by all persons in prominent situa- 


tions. Roederer supported it with all the weight 
of his acute metaphysics; Talleyrand gained 
for it the suffrages of the whole diplomatic 
body. Arbitrary power advanced with rapid 
steps in the midst of general declamations in 
favour of order and stability; whoever spoke 
of liberty or equality was forthwith set down as 
a Jacobin, a Terrorist, and looked on with sus- 
picious eyes by all the servants of government. 
‘The partisans of revolution, finding themselves 
reduced to a miserable minority, retired into 
the obscurity of private life, or consoled them- 
selves for the ruin of their Republican chimeras 
by the personal advantages which they derived 
from situations round the consular throne. tt 


* Big.,/ii., 231. Thib., 236. _ 

+ Big., ii., 231, 232. Thib., 236. 
+ It is remarkable, shes ae all aronnd the First Consul 
ition beheld with undisguised satisfaction his ap- 
“Ot Josephine to proaching elevation to the throne, the indi- 
theseaitempts- ‘yjdual in existence who, next to himself, was 
‘to gain most by the change, was devoured with anxiety on 
the subject. All the splendour of the throne could not daz- 
zie the good sense of Josephine, or prevent her from antici- 
pating, in the establishment of the Napoleon dynasty, evi- 
dent risk to her husband, and certain downfall to herself. 
“The real enemies of Bonaparte,” said she to Roederer, 
who was advocating the change, “‘are those who put into 
his head ideas of hereditary succession, dynasty, divorce, 
and marriage.” She employed all the personal influence 
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The project for appointing Napoleon consul 

for life had failed a few months be- py. atfam 
; pt ab 

fore, when the prorogation of that first fails inthe 
appointment for ten years took senate. ’ 
place. Napoleon affected at that period to de- 
cline such an elevation ; the two other consuls, 
acquainted with his real desires, insisted that 
it should be forced upon himy and it was so 
carried in the Council of State by-a majority of , 
ten to seven. Lanfrede, who brought up the ' 
report of the committee of the senate on the 
subject, and was not in the secret, proposed 
only a temporary prorogation; Despinasse 
moved that it should be for life. But Tron- 
chet, who was president, and whose intrepidity 
nothing could overcome, held firm for the first 
proposal, and it was carried by a majority of 
sixty to one, Languinais alone voting in the 
minority. Tronchet was neither a Republican 
nor a courtier; he preferred a monarchy, but 
notwithstanding his admiration for Napoleon, 
he feared his ambition. He said of Napoleon, 
in a company where several senators were as- 
sembled, ‘“‘He is a young man; he has begun 
like Cesar, and will end like him; I hear him 
say too frequently that he will mount on horse- 
back and draw his sword.’’* What a glorious 
distinction for the same individual, to have with 
equal courage pleaded the cause of Louis XVI. 
in the Temple, and restrained the career of Na- 
poleon on the throne; and how noble a con- 
trast to the baseness of so many of the popular 
faction, who then showed as great vehemence 
in the persecution of a falling, as they now dis- 
played servility in the adulation of a rising 
monarch ! + 


The design of making Napoleon consul for 


life having thus failed in the sen- 
ate, probably from misapprehension 
of what he really desired, the meth- 
od of attaining the object was changed. He 
began, as he usually did in such cases, to blame 
severely those who had been most prominent 
in urging forward the plan, and in an especial 
manner animadverted on Roederer, whose ef- 
forts to procure his elevation had been peculi- 


Means adopt- 
ed to ensure 
its success. 


which she possessed with the First Consul and his most in- 
timate counsellors to divert him from these ideas, hut in vain. 
“T do not approve the projects of Napoleon,” said she; ‘I 
have often told him so; he hears me with attention, but I 
can plainly see that I make no impression. The flatterers 
who surround him soon obliterate all I have said. The 
new honours which he will acquire will augment the num- 
ber of his enemies; the generals will exclaim that they 
have not fought so long to substitute the family of the Bo- 
napartes for that of the Bourbons. Ino longer regret the 
want of children; I should tremble for their fate. I will 
remain attached to the destiny of Bonaparte, how danger- 
ous soever it may be, as long as he continues to me the re- 
gard which he has hitherto manifested; but the moment 
that he changes I will retire from the Tuileries. I know 
well how much he is urged to separate from me.”—See 
BouRRIENNE, v., 44, 47. THIBAUDEAU, 237, 242. 

* Thib., 245. Bour., v., 17, 18. 

+ So far did the spirit of servility proceed among the cour- 
tiers of the Tuileries, that they seriously proposed to Napo- 
leon to restore the ancient titles of honour, as being more in 
harmony than Republican forms with the power with which 
he was now invested. But Napoleon had too much sense 
to disclose at once the whole of his designs. ‘The pear,” * 
said he to Bourrienne, ‘isnot yet ripe. All that will come 
in good time ; but it is essentially requisite that I myself,in | 
the first instance, assume a title, from which those which I ‘ 
bestow on others! may naturally flow. The most difficult 
part is now over; no one can be deceived ; everybody sees 
there is but a step which separates the consulship from 
the throne. Some precautions are still requisite ; there are 
mauy fools in the Tribunate, but let me alone, I will over 
come them.”—BOoURRIENNE, V., 17. 
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arly conspicuous. But in the midst of his 
seeming displeasure at the proposal which had 
been made, the most efficacious means were 
taken to secure its adoption. In reply to the 
address of the senate, which prorogated his 
power for ten years beyond the term originally 
assigned, he observed, “The suffrages of the 
people have invested me with the supreme au- 
thority; I should not deem myself sufficiently 
secured in the new proof which you have given 
me of your esteem if it were not sanctioned by 
the same authority.”” Under cover of this re- 
gard for popular sovereignty, the partisans of 
Napoleon veiled a design of conferring on him 
hereditary power. It was proposed in the Coun- 
cil of State that the people should be consulted 
on the question whether the consulship for life 
should be conferred upon him. Roederer said, 
“A prorogation of the consulship for ten years 
gives no stability to government. The inter- 
ests of credit and of commerce loudly demand 
a stronger measure. The senate has limited 
its appointment to ten years, because it con- 
ceived it did not possess power to confer au- 
thority for a longer period ; but we should sub- 
mit to the people the question whether the 
First Consul should be nominated for life, and 
invested with the right to appoint his success- 
or.”* So clearly was the design seen through, 
that the proposal was carried without a divis- 
ion, though some of the popular members ab- 
stained from voting. In ie with this 
. resolution of the Council of State, 
Waiaeig a and without any authority from the 
mitted tothe other branches of the Legislature, 
people. the question was forthwith submit- 
ted to the people, “ Shall Napoleon Bonaparte 
be consul for life?” Registers were directed 
to be opened in every commune to receive the 
votes of the citizens. Napoleon declined the 
addition of the question whether he should be 
invested with the right to nominate his success- 
or, deeming the inconsistency too glaring be- 
tween a refusal to accept a prorogation for ten 
years from the senate, if not confirmed by the 
people, and the demand of a right to nominate 
a successor to the throne of France.t 
The result of this appeal was announced by 
the senatus consultum of August 2. 
ie aaa It appeared that 3,557,885 citizens 
appeal, and had voted, of whom 3,368,259 were 
great satisfac- for the affirmative. This is one of 
tion which it the most remarkable events re- 
— corded in the history of the Revo- 
lution, and singularly descriptive of that long- 
ing after repose, that invincible desire for tran- 
quillity, which uniformly succeeds to revolution- 
ary convulsions, and so generally renders them 
the prelude to despotic power. The rapid rise 
of the public funds demonstrated that this feel- 
ing was general among the holders of property 
in France. They advanced with every addi- 
tion made to the authority of the successful 
general; as low as eight before the 18th Bru- 
maire, they rose at once to sixteen when he 
seized the helm, and after the consulship for 
life was proclaimed, reached fifty-two. Con- 
trast this with the rise of the public securities, 
thirty per cent., on the day. on which Neckar 
was restored to the ministry on the shoulders 


* Bour., v., 17. Thib., 34. Bign., ii., 233. 
+ Thib., 250, 253, 265.’ Bour., v., 17. 
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of the people,* to carry through the convocation 
of the States-General, and observe the differ- 
ence between the anticipation and the experi 
ence of a revolution. t 

The answer of the First Consul to the ad- 
dress of the senate on this impor- ‘Meseen ate 
tant occasion is valuable, as illus- first Consul to 
trating the great views which he the address of 
already entertained of his mission, bb senate’ on: 
to extinguish the discord which had ‘7° 0°08 
preceded him, and restore the reign of order 
upon earth. “The life of a citizen,” said he, 
“belongs to his country; the French people 
have expressed a wish that mine should be 
solely devoted to it; I obey their will. In be- 
stowing upon me a new, a permanent pledge of 
their confidence, the nation has imposed upon 
me the duty of moulding the system of its laws, 
so as to bring it into harmony with durable in- 
stitutions. By my exertions, aided with your 
assistance, citizen senators, by the concurrent 
voice of all the authorities, by the trust and the 
will of the whole people, the liberty, the prosper- 
ity, the equality of France will be established 
beyond the reach of chance. The most distin- 
guished of people wili be the most fortunate, 
and their prosperity will secure that of all Eu- 
rope. Content to have been called by the will 
of Him from whom everything emanates to 
bring back the reign of justice, order, and 
equality upon the earth, I will hear the voice 
which summons me hence without regret, and 
without disquietude on the opinion of future 
generations.’ 
* Bours, We, 50.) Norv., di, 100 Thibs ii, Olen im 

t+ In the midst of the general unanimity, M. Lafayette 
had the courage to vote against the appoint- Yetter of Lafay- 
ment of the First Consul for life. He added ette declining to 
to his vote these words: ‘‘I cannot vote for vote for it. 
such a magistracy until public freedom is sufficiently guar 


antied ; when that is done, I give my voice to Napoleon Bo- 
naparte.” In a letter addressed to the First Consul, he 


fully expressed the grounds of his jealousy; ‘‘When a - 


man,” said he, ‘‘ penetrated with the gratitude which he 
owes you, and too much enamoured with glory not to admire 
that which encircles your name, has given only a condition 
al vote, it is the less suspected that no one will rejoice more 
than himself to see you the first magistrate for life in a free 
Republic. It is impossible that you, general, ‘the first in 
that class of men who occasionally arise at the interval of 
ages, should wish that such a revolution, illustrated by so 
many victories, stained by so many crimes, should terminate’ 
only in the establishment of arbitrary power: patriotic and 
personal motives would lead me to desire for you that com- 
pliment to your glory which the consulship for life would 
afford ; but the principles, the engagements, the actions of 
my life forbid me to wish for any such appointment if not 
founded on a basis worthy of you.” Ina private conversa- 
tion with the First Consul, he added: ‘‘ A free government, 
and you at its head; that comprehends all my desires.” 
The veteran Republican did not perceive, what, indeed 
none of the enthusiasts of his age were aware of, that the 
establishment of the freedom to which he was so warmly 
attached had been rendered impossible by the crimes of the 
Revolution in which he had borne so conspicuous a part. 
He was taught the. same truth in a still more striking man- 
ner thirty years afterward by the result of the Revolution 
which overturned the Restoration ; but it is seldom that po 
litical fanatics, how sincere or respectable soever, are taught 
orn the most important lessons of contemporaneous his- 
ory. 

Napoleon said on this occasion, ‘In theory, Lafayette is 
perhaps right ; but what is theory ? a mere dream when a 
plied to the masses of mankind. Ife thinks he is still in the 
United States, as if the French were Americans. He has 
no conception of what is required for this country. The 
Catholic religion ha8 still its root here ; I have need of the 
pope. He will do allI desire.” From that period all com- 
munication between the general and the First Consul 
ceased. Napoleon tried repeatedly afterward to regain him 
to his government, but in vain.t ; 

+ Thib., 287. Norv, ii., 193. 


* Big,, ii., 235, 286, t Bour., v., 61, 62, 
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Important changes in the Constitution follow- 
Napoleon's ed this alteration in the character of 
ideas onthe the executive authority ; they were 
‘lists of eli- preceded by memorable discussions 
gibility. on the principles of government in 
the Council of State.* 

On the views taken by Napoleon the new 
Constitution was framed, which was proclaim- 
Aug. 4, 1802, ©d on the 4th of August. The chief’ 
Great change Changes were, that the T'ribunate 
in the Consti- was reduced from one hundred to 
qubon. fifty members ; a diminution of im- 
portance, which was regarded at the time, as it 


* Napoleon did not attempt to disguise his contempt for 
the venal Revolutionists who now fawned on the sceptre of 
the consulate. ‘* How contemptible are these men!” said 
he; ‘all your virtuous Republicans are at my service, if I 
will condescend to put gilt lace on their coats.”—BouRRI- 
ENNE, v., 10,11. ‘* All the powers of the state,” said Na- 
poleon, ‘‘ are in the air; they have nothing to rest upon. 
‘We must establish relations between them and the people, 
a particular in which the Constitution was essentially de- 
fective. The lists of those eligible to particular offices 
have by no means answered the desired end. If they were 
for life, they would establish the most fearful aristocracy 
that ever existed ; if temporary, they would keep the nation 
in a continual ferment for animaginary advantage. What 
flatters and captivates the people in Democratic institutions 
is the real and practical exercise of their powers ; but-in the 
existing system, the people, who discover only 5000 persons 
eligible to the higher offices of state, cannot flatter them- 
selves that they possess such a share in the elections as to 
have any influence on the administration. To ensure the 
stability of government, the people must have a larger share 
in the elections, and feel themselves really represented. 

“The electoral colleges attach the people to the govern- 
ment, and vice versa. They are a link, and a most impor- 
tant one, between the authorities and the nation. In that 
link it is indispensable to combine the class of proprietors 
with the most distinguished of those who have not that ad- 
vantage ; the former, because property must be the basis of 
every rational system of representation ; the latter, because 
the career of ambition must not be closed to obscure or indi- 
gent genius. 

‘We are told to look at the English Constitution for a 
model : I am of opinion that it is inapplicable to this coun- 
try, situated as 1t now is, and my reasons for that opinion 
are these: England embraces in the bosom of society a hody 
of nobles, who hold the greatest part of the property of the 
mation, and are illustrated by ancient descent. In France 
that body is totally wanting ; it cannot be created; if you 
compose it of the men of the Revolution, it could only be 
brought about by a concentration in their hands of the 
whole property of the nation, which is impossible ; if of the 
ancient noblesse, a counter-revolution would immediately 
ensue. . Besides this, the character of the two people is dif- 
ferent ; the Englishman is brutal, the Frenchman is vain, 
polite, considerate. Look at the elections; you will see 
the English swilling for forty days at the expense of the no- 
bles ; never, would the French peasantry disgrace them- 
selves by similar excesses. Their passion is for equality. 
For these reasons I am clearly of opinion that the English 
‘Constitution is inapplicable to France. ‘ 

“The Constitution may be aptly compared to a vessel : if 
you abandon it to the winds with allits sails set, no one can 
tell where it may be drifted. Where are now the men of 
the Revolution? The moment they were expelled from office, 
they sunk into oblivion. This will happen in all cases if 
precautions are not taken to prevent it ; it was with that 
design that I instituted the Legion of Honour ; among all 
people, in every republic that eyer existed, classes are to 
‘te found. At present, nothing has a lasting reputation but 
military achievement ; civil services are less striking, more 
open to differences of opinion. Hereditary succession to the 
First Consul is absurd ; not in itself, for it is the best guar- 
antee for the stability of the state, but because it is incom- 
patible with the present state of France. It long existed in 
the ancient monarchy, but with institutions which rendered 
it feasible, which exist no longer, and cannot be restored. 
Hereditary succession is founded on the idea of civil right ; 
it presupposes property ; it is intended to ensure its trans- 
mission from the dead to the living. But how is it possible 
to reconcile hereditary succession in the chief magistrate 
with the principle of the sovereignty of the people? When 
the crown was hereditary, the chief situations in the king; 
dom were hereditary also; the fiction on which it was 
founded was but a branch of the general law. At present 
there is no longer any of that.”* 


* Thib., 295, 299. 
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really was, as a prelude merely to its total ex 
tinction, and which so completely deprived th~< 
remnant of freedom of consideration as to rer 
der it from thenceforward no obstacle what- 
ever to the despotic tendency of the govern. 
ment. The Legislative Body was reduced te 
258 members and divided into five divisions, 
each of which were annually renewed; the 
electors also retained their functions for life. 
The senate was invested with the power to dis- 
solve the Legislative Body and the Tribunate, 
declare particular departments hors de la Consti- 
tution, and modify the fundamental institutions 
of the Republic. The First Consul received 
the right to nominate his successor and pardon 
offences. In return for so many concessions to 
the executive, a shadow of privilege was con- 
ferred on the electors; the electoral colleges 
were allowed each to present two citizens for 
the functions of the municipality department 
and nation. In all but name, the consulship 
was already a despotic monarchy.* So evident 
did this soon become, that even the panegyrists 
of Napoleon have not scrupled to assert that 
the consular and imperial institutions were 
“fraudulent constitutions, systematically in- 
tended, by servile hands, to introduce despotic 
power.”. Subsequent experience has warranted 
the belief that, how arbitrary soever, they were 
the only institutions under which France could 
enjoy any degree of tranquillity, and that, if they 
were calculated to extinguish freedom, it was 
because the sins of the Revolution had render- 
ed her people neither worthy of receiving, nor 
capable of enjoying that first of blessings. 

A few days after the Constitution was. pub- 
lished, the First Consul presided at ue. 8 1809, | 
the senate, and received the con- Its acceptance 
gratulations of the constituted au- by the senate. 
thorities, the public bodies, and the foreign am- 
bassadors, on his appointment for life. This 
was remarkable as the first occasion on which 
he had displayed the pomp and magnificence of 
regal power. The soldiers formed a double 
line from the Tuileries to the Luxembourg ; the 
First Consul was seated in a magnificent char- 
iot, drawn by eight horses; the two other con- 
suls followed in carriages drawn by six. A 
splendid cortége of generals, ambassadors, and 
public functionaries followed, whose gorgeous 
appearance captivated the Parisian multitude, 
more passionately devoted than any in Europe 
to spectacles of that description. Enthusiastic 
applause from the inconstant populace rent the 
heavens: they did not manifest greater rap- 
ture when the Constituent Assembly began the 
work of demolishing the monarchy than they 
now did when the First Consul restored it.t 

The aspect of Paris at this period was suffi- 
cient to have captivated a nation Aspect of Paris 
gifted with a less volatile imagina- and its society 
tion than the French, the more # this period. 
especially coming, as it did, after the sad and 
melancholy scenes of the Revolution. The 
taste for luxury and pleasure had spread rapidly 
in a capital where they had all the charms of 
novelty, while the people, captivated with the 
return of enjoyments to which they had long 
been strangers, drank deep and thankfully of 
the intoxicating draught. The vast influx of 


Bour. v., 56. Bign., ii, 242, 246. 


* Norv., ii., 193. 
+ Thib., 305, 306. 
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strangers, especially English and Russians, 
filled the streets with brilliant equipages, while 
the gay and party-coloured liveries dazzled the 
inhabitants, from the contrast they afforded to 
the sombre appearance of the Jacobins’ cos- 
tume. The whole population of Paris flocked 
to the Place Carrousel, where their eyes were 
daily dazzled by splendid reviews, attended by 
a concourse of strangers, which recalled the 
prosperous days of Louis XIV. ; while the high- 
er classes of citizens were not less captivated 
by the numerous and brilliant levées and draw- 
ing-rooms, where the court of the First Consul 
already rivalled the most sumptuous displays of 
European royalty.* M. de Markoff, who had 
succeeded Kalitscheff as ambassador from Rus- 
sia, Lord Whitworth, the English ambassador, 
and the Marquis Lucchesini, the representative 
of Prussia, were in an especial manner distin- 
guished by the magnificence of their retinues 
and the eminent persons whom they presented 
to the First Consul. Among the illustrious 
Englishmen who hastened to Paris to satiate 
their curiosity by the sight of the remains and 
the men of the Revolution was Mr. Fox, whom 
Napoleon received in the most distinguished 
manner, and for whom he ever after professed 
the highest regard ; but the praises of an ene- 
my are always suspicious, and the memory of 
that able man would have been more honoured 
if the determined foe of England had bestowed 
on him some portion of that envenomed hatred 
which he so often expressed towards Pitt or 
~ Wellington, and all the British leaders who*had 
advanced the real interests and glory of their 
country.tt 
_ Nor was the French metropolis less illustra- 
Formation ted by the spoils which were collect- 
of the lower ed there from the vanquished states 
gallery. in every part of Europe. Already 
the Venus de Medicis, torn from her sanctuary 
in the tribune of Florence, diffused over the 
marble halls of the Louvre her air of matchless 
grace; the Pallas of Velletri attested the suc- 
cessful researches of the French engineers in 
the Roman States; while the St. Jerome of 
Parma, the transfiguration of Rome, and the 
last communion of the Vatican, exhibited to 
wondering crowds the softness of Correggio’s 
colouring, the grandeur of Raphael’s design, 
and the magic of Domenichino’s finishing. Daz- 
zled by the brilliant spectacle, the Parisians 
came to regard these matchless productions not 
as the patrimony of the human race, but their 


* The court of Napoleon, at this period, was happily char- 
acterized by the Princess Dolgoroucki, who then resided in 
Paris. ‘The Tuileries,” said she, ‘is not, properly speak- 
ing, acourt; and yet it is as little a camp: the consulship 
is a new institution. The First Consul has neither a cha- 
peau bras under his arm, nor do you hear the clank of a sabre 
at his side.”—Las CaSAs, iii., 241. 

+ Boun, v., 55. D?Abrantes, vi., 136, 140. 

+ Tothe honour of Mr. Fox it must be mentioned, that 
Generous conduct during his intercourse with the First Con- 
of Mr. Foxinde- sul he never failed to impress upon him the 
fending Mr. Pitt to. absurdity and falsehood of those ideas in re- 

© First Consul. gard to the privity of Mr. Pitt to any designs 
against his life, or any desire for his destruction, which 
were then so prevalent in the Tuileries. Alone and unaid- 
ed, in the midst of the officers and generals of Napoleon, 
Mr. Fox undertook the defence of his illustrious opponent, 
and pleaded his cause with a warmth and generosity which 
excited the admiration even of the. most envenomed enemies 
of the English administration.—See DucuEss D’ABRANTES, 
vi., 136, 143. 

He said frequently, in his bad French, “Premier Consul, 
otez cela de votre téte.”—See Las Casas, iv., 172. 
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own peculiar and unalienable property,* and& 
thus prepared for themselves that bitter morti- 
fication which afterward ensued on the restora- 
tion-of these precious remains to their rightful 
owners. ‘ 

In foreign states, the re-establishment of a 
regular government in France, and ee 
its settlement under the firm and yo, which 
able guidance of Napoleon, diffused these changes 
as great contentment as among S@vein foreign 
its own inhabitants. In London, °° 
Vienna, and Berlin, the consulship for life gave 
unalloyed satisfaction. All enlightened persons 
in these capitals perceived that the restoration 
of the feudal régime and the property of the 
emigrants had already become impossible, and 
that the fury of the Revolution, under- which 
they had already suffered so severely, was 
never so likely to be stilled as under the resolute 
and fortunate soldier who had already done so 
much to restrain its excesses. The Queen of 
Naples, a woman endowed with masculine spir- 
it and great penetration, expressed the general 
feeling at Vienna, where she then was, in these 
words: “If I had possessed a vote in France, f 
would have given it to Napoleon ; and written 
after my signature, I name him consul for life, 
as being the man most fitted to govern the 
country. He is worthy of the throne, since he 
knows how to fill it.”+ 

Public opinion, after this change, ran so 
strongly in favour of the centralization of influ- 
ence and hereditary succession, that if the First 
Consul had not repressed the general transports, 
he would have received at once the unlimited 
gift of absolute power. The agents of govern- 
ment pursued with unrelenting severity the last 
remains of Democratic fervour. It po is4 er ates 
was generally suggested that au- of ue central 
thority should be concentrated in executive 
the same hands, from the consul- PoW®: 
ship for life to the appointment of mayor to the 
lowest villagein France ; and that the citizens 
should as rapidly as possible be estranged from 
any exercise of powers which they were evi 
dently incapable of using to advantage. In 
numerable projects were set on foot for redu- 
cing the number of the communes, the prefect- 
ures, and the tribunals; the old parliaments 
were held up as models of the administration 
of justice ; the old intendants of provinces as a 


perfect system of local ~ administration. So: 


powerful was the reaction against the ideas and 
the changes of the Revolution !+§ 


* Bour., v., 55. D’Abr., vi., 259. + Bign., ii., 250. 

+ Thib., 311, 312. ; pF etinains 

§ So strong Rote desire cou felt at this time for 
perpetuating the dynasty in the descendants 
of Napoleon, that the persons around his pees sain Soak 
throne went the length of proposing to Jose- phine regarding 
phine that she should palm off a stranger 6r 3 heir. 
bastard child upon the nation. ‘You are going to the 
waters of Plombieris,” said Lucien to her. “You must 
have a son, if not of him, of some one else.” And when 
she expressed her indignation at the proposal, ‘‘ Well,” 
says he, “if you wili not or cannot comply, Bonaparte must 
have a child by some other woman, and you must adopt it ; 
for a family is indispensable to him, and it is for your inter- 
est that he should have one ; you can be at no loss to under- 
stand why.” ‘ Lucien,” replied she, “you are mad. Do you 
suppose France wéuld ever submit to be governed by a bas- 
tard?” Shortly after she recounted this extraordinary scene 
to one of the counsellors of state. ‘‘ You may depend upon 
it,” said she, “ they have not abandoned their idea of hered- 
itary succession, and that will be brought about some day, 
one way orother. They wish that Bonaparte should have a 
child of some other woman, and that I should adopt it; but 


1802.] 


Shortly after Napoleon was appointed to the 
Suppression of Consulship for life, several changes 
the ministry of In the administration took place. 
police , The most important of these was 
the suppression of the ministry of police, and 
the transference of Fouché to a comparatively 
insignificant situation in the Conservative Sen- 
ate. This austere but able statesman, notwith- 
standing his share in the massacres of the Loire 
and the fusilades of Lyons, had now become 
one of the most important supporters of the 
consular throne. His great value consisted in 
his perfect knowledge of the revolutionary 
characters, and the clear guidance which he 
afforded to the First Consul on all the delicate 
points where it was necessary to consult the 
inclinations, or yield to the prejudices of the 
immense body of men who had risen to im- 
portance on the ruins of the ancient proprietors. 
He formed the same link between the govern- 
ment and the revolutionary interest which 
Talleyrand did between them and the ancient 
régime. ‘The honours and fortune to which he 
had risen had in no respect changed the sim- 
plicity of his former habits; but with the pos- 
session of power he had acquired a taste for its 
sweets, and became little scrupulous as to the 
means by which it was to be exercised. Am- 
bition had. become his ruling passion ; he loved 
office and the wealth which it brought with it, 
not for the enjoyments which it might purchase, 
but the importance which it conferred. Such 
was his dissimulation, that he never suffered 
his real views to escape either from his lips or 


his countenance ; and by the extraordinary hy- 


pocrisy of which he was master, inspired parties 
the most at variance with a sense of his im- 
portance, and a desire to propitiate his good- 
will.* The Republicans beheld in the ancient 
Jacobin who had voted for the death of Louis, 
and presided over the executions of Nevers and 
Lyons, the representative of their party in the 
state; the ancient noblesse lavished on him 
their praises, and acknowledged with gratitude 
the favours he had conferred on many of the 
most illustrious of their body. Josephine made 
him her confidant in all her complaints against 
the brothers of her husband, and received large 
sums of money from his coffers to reveal the 
secrets she had elicited from the First Consul, 
while he himself yielded to a fascination which 
seemed to extend alike over the greatest men 
and most powerful bodies in the state. 


I told them I would never lend myself to such an infamous 
proposal. They are so blinded as to believe that the nation 
would permit a bastard to succeed. They are already be- 
ginning to hint at a divorce and a large pension to me. 
Bonaparte, even, is carried away by their ideas. The other 
day, when I expressed my fears in regard to the Princess 
Hortense, on account of the infamous reports which are in 
circulation about her infant being his son, he answered, 
‘These reports are only accredited by the public from the 
anxiety of the nation that I should have a child’ He is 
more weak and changeable than is generally imagined. It 
is owing to that circumstance that Lucien has got such an 
extraordinary dominion over him.”* Napoleon at St. Helena 
alluded to this proposal, though, with his usual disregard of 
truth, he made it come from Josephine herself ; an assertion 
which his secretary most properly denies, and which is 
completely disproved by the event. If Josephine had been 
willing to adopt an illegitimate son of Napoleon, and pass it 
off as her own offspring, she would have lived and died 
Empress of France.t : 

* His ruling maxim was, that the chief use of words was 
to conceal the thoughts. 

+ Bour., v., 32, 33. Thib., 325, 326. 


__ * Thib., 309, 310. f Bour., ¥., 21, 49. 
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Napoleon, however, at length perceived that 
the immense influence which Fouché en- Anddig® 
joyed as head of the police might one day grace of 
become formidable even to the govern- Fouché. 
ment. He had the highest opinion of the impor- 
tance of that branch of the administration, but 
he began to conceive disquietudes as to its con- 
centration in the hands of so able an individual. 
It was impossible to disguise the fact that its 
members had conspired in favour of the consu- 
late against the Directory, and the powerful 
machinery which was then put in motion to 
support Napoleon, might with equal facility be, 
directed to his overthrow. Influenced by these 
considerations, the First Consul lent a willing 
ear to the party at the Tuileries who were ad- 
verse to Fouché, at the head of which was Tal- 
leyrand, who openly opposed and cordially 
hated his powerful rival. Yet such was the 
ascendency of the minister of police, even over 
the powerful mind of Napoleon, that he long 
hesitated before he took the decisive step ; and, 
after it had been resolved on, felt the necessity 
of veiling it under a professed measure to in- 
erease the popularity of government. He rep- 
resented to Fouché, therefore, that the office of 
minister of police was one which might now be 
dispensed with, and that the government would 
derive additional popularity from the suppres- 
sion of so obnoxious a branch of the administra- 
tion. Fouché saw through the device; but, 
according to his usual policy, yielded to a power — 
which he could not brave, and expressed no _ 
dissent to the First Consul, though he was far 
from supposing the storm was so soon to break — 
on his head. The arré¢ for his dismiss- deg! 
al was signed when he was ona visit *°P* 
to Joseph Bonaparte at Morfontaine. Fouché 
was named a senator, and-loaded with praises. 
by the government which deemed him too pow- 
erful to be retained in his former situation ; 
and, at the same time, the ministry of police was 
suppressed, and united to that of justice, in the _ 
person of Regnier.*+ aiff 

Soon after, an important change took place 
in the constitution of the senate. 4... 15 1999. 
It had been originally provided Changesin the 
that. those elevated functionaries constitution of 
should, after their appointment, be *he senate. 
incapable of holding any other situation ; but it 
was subsequently enacted that the senators 
might hold the offices of consuls, ministers, in- 
spectors of public instruction, be employed in 
all extraordinary missions, and receive the dec- 
oration of the Legion of Honour. Subsequently 
a munificent provision was made for the sen- 
ate, and every member, on his nomination, re- 
ceived an appointment for life. Pensioned by 


* Bour., v., 36, 37. Thib., 325, 329. 

+ The letter of the First Consul to the senate, announ- 
cing the suppression of the ministry of police, was conceived 
in these terms: ‘‘ Appointed minister of police in the most 
difficult times, the Senator Fouché has fully answered by 
his talents, his activity, and his attachment to the govern- 
ment, all that the circumstances demanded of him. Placed 
now in the bosom of the senate, he is called to equally im- 
portant duties; and if ever a recurrence of the same cir- 
cumstances should require a restoration of the office of min- 
ister of police, it is on him that the eyes of government 
would first be fixed to discharge. its functions.” These 
consolatory words opened to Fouché a ray of hope in the 
midst of his disgrace ; all his.efforts were from that, mo- 
ment directed to bring about his restoration to office ; and 
at length, as will appear in the sequel, he attained his ob- 
ject.—See BoURRIENNE, v., 37; and THIBAUDEAU, 328. 
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the executive, nominated by the 
piccgiow is First Consul, surrounded by every 
species of seduction, this branch of the govern- 
ment, in reality, served thereafter no other pur- 
pose but to throw a thin veil over the omnipo- 
tence of the executive. Napoleon was careful, 
however, to keep up its name, and bring for- 
ward all his despotic measures under the sanc- 
tion of its authority, as the Roman emperors 
retained the venerable letters S. P. Q. R. on 
their ensigns, and the preamble ‘‘ ex auctoritate 
senatus” to the most arbitrary acts of their ad- 
ministration.*+ — viet 
An event occurred at this period, which tend- 
yoor. €d, in a remarkable manner, to il- 
ere cat - lustrate the dignity with which the 
between Louis exiled family of the Bourbons bore 
Naps aap _ the continued rigours of fortune. 
re - ‘When Napoleon was pursuing his 


projects for the establishment of a hereditary. 


dynasty in his family in France, he caused a 
communication to be made to the Count de 
Lille, afterward Louis XVIII., then residing 
under the protection of the Prussian king at 
Konigsberg, offering, in the event of his re- 
nouncing in his favour his right to the throne 
of France, to provide for him a principality, 


- with an ample revenue, in Italy. But Louis 


answered in these dignified terms, worthy of 
the family from which he sprung: “I do not 
Fé, 1809 confound M. Bonaparte with those 

2“ who have preceded him. I! esteem 
his valour, his military talents; I am gratified 
by many acts of his administration, for the hap- 
piness of my people must ever be dear to my 
heart. But he deceives himself if he imagines 
that he will prevail upon me to surrender my 
rights. So far from it, he would establish them 
himself, if they could admit of doubt, by the 
step which he has taken at this moment. I 
know not the intentions of God to my family 
or myself, but I know the obligations which he 
has imposed upon me. As a Christian, I will 
discharge the duties which religion prescribes 
to my last breath; son of- St. Louis, I will 
make myself be respected even in fetters ; suc- 
cessor of Francis I., I wish ever to be. able to 
‘say with him, ‘ All is lost except our honour.’ ’’$ 
_ It was at the same period that Napoleon 
Formation Commenced the great undertaking 
of the Code Which has so deservedly covered his 
Napoleon. memory with glory, and survived all 
the other achievements of his genius, the form- 
ation of a Civin Copx, and the concentration of 
the heterogeneous laws of the monarchy and 
Republic into one consistent whole. In con- 
templating this great work, it is difficult wheth- 
er to admire most the wisdom with which he 
called to his assistance the ablest and most ex- 


* Thib., 335. 

+ Another arrét, at the same period, regulated the costume 
of the persons employed in the legal profession. The robes 
of the judges were ordered to be red, and those of the bar 
black. During the Revolution, all the distinguishing marks 
had been abolished. The black robe which Moliére‘had so 
exquisitely ridiculed had given way to the costume of the 
sans-culottes. At the same time, the old habiliments at the 
Messe Rouge were re-established, and the service was cel- 
ebrated by the Archbishop of Paris. Everything breathed 
a return to the ancient régime. Cambacérés was the great 
promoter of these changes, well aware of the importance 
of whatever strikes the eye on the inconsiderate multitude. 
—THIBAUDEAU, 338, 

+ Bour., v., 147. Bign., iii., 283, 287. 
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* 
perienced lawyers of the old régime, the readi- 
ness with which he apprehended the difficult 
and intricate questions which were brought un- 
der discussion, or the prudence with which he 
steered between the vehement passions and 
contending interests which arose in legislating 
for an empire composed of the remains of mo- 
narchical and Republican institutions. It is no 
longer the conqueror of Rivoli or Austerlitz 
whom we recognise ; it is Solon legislating for 


a distracted people; it is Justinian digesting 
the treasures of ancient jurisprudence, that 
arises to our view ; and the transient glories 
even of the imperial reign fade before the dura- 
ble monument which his varied genius has 
erected in the permanent code of half of Eu- 
rope. ’ 

It is observed by Lord Bacon, that when 
“laws have been heaped upon laws Refections on 
‘in such a state of confusion as to the difficulty 
render it necessary to revise them, ofthis subject. 
and collect their, spirit into a new and intelligi- 
ble system, those who accomplish such an he- 
broic task have a good.right to be named among 
the benefactors of mankind.” Never was, the 
justice of this observation more completely de- 
monstrated than by the result of the labours of 
the First.Consul in the formation of the Code 
Napoleon. The complication of the old laws 
of France, the conflicting authority of the civil 
law, the parliaments of the provinces, and the 
local customs, had formed a chaos of confusion 
which had suggested to many statesmen before 
the Revolution the necessity of some attempt 
to reduce them to a uniform system. By an 
astonishing effort of mental vigour, Pothier had 
contrived to extract out of this heterogeneous 
mass the elements of general jurisprudence, 
and followed out the principles of the Roman 
law. with a power of generalization and clear- 
ness of expression to which there is nothing 
comparable in the whole annals of legal achieve- 
ment. . But his lucid works had not the weight 
of general law ; they could not be referred to 
as paramount on every question ; they contain- . 
ed principles to be followed from their equity, 
not rules to be obeyed from their authority. 
The difficulty of the task was immensely in- 
creased by the Revolution ; by the total change 
in the most important branches of jurispru- 
dence, personal liberty, the rights of marriage, 
the descent of property, and the privileges of 
citizenship which it occasioned, and the large 
inroads which revolutionary legislation had 
made on the broken and disjointed statutes of 
the monarchy. ‘ 

To reform a system of law without destroy- 
ing it is one of the most difficult tasks in polit- 
ital improvement, and requiring, perhaps more 
than any other change, a combination of prac- 
tical knowledge with the desire of social ameli- 
oration. To retain statutes as they are, with- 
out ever modifying them according to the 
progress of society, is to make them fall behind 
the great innovator Time, and often become 
pernicious in their operation; to new model 
them, in conformity with the wishes of a heated 
generation, is almost certainly to incur unfore- 
seen and irremediable evils. Nothing is more 
easy than to point out defects in established 
laws, because their inconvenience is felt, and 
the people generally lend a ready ear to those 
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‘who vituperate existing institutions ; nothing 
is more difficult than to’ propose safe or expe- 
-dient remedies, because hardly any foresight is 
adequate to estimate the ultimate effects which 


any considerable legal changes produce. They 


are, in general, calculated to remedy some known 
and experienced evil, and in so far as they ef- 
fect that object, they are salutary in their oper- 
ation ; but they too often go beyond that limit, 
and, in the pursuit of speculative good, induce 
unforeseen inconveniences much greater than 
those they remove. ‘The last state of a nation, 
which has gone through the ordeal ef legal in- 
novation, is in general worse than the first. 
The only way in which it is possible to avoid 
these dangers is to remedy experienced evils, 
and extend experienced benefits only, without 
advancing into the tempting but dangerous re- 
gions of speculative improvement. It is the 
clearest proof that the Code of Napoleon was 
formed on these wise principles, that it has not 
only survived the Empire which gave it birth, 
but continues, under new dynasties and differ- 
ent forms of government, to regulate the decis- 
ions of many nations who were leagued to bring 
about the overthrow of its author. Napoleon 
has said ‘that his fame in the eyes of poster- 
ity would rest even more on the code which 
bore his name than all the victories which he 
won,” and its permanent establishment as the 
dasis of the jurisprudence of half of Europe has 
already proved the truth of the prophecy. 
Deviating altogether from the rash and pre- 
: : sumptuous innovations of the Con- 
Bee cen stituent Assembly, which took 
the Council of council of its own enthusiasm only, 
se Napoleon commenced his legisla- 
tive reforms by-calling to his councils the most 
distinguished lawyers of the monarchy. Tron- 
chet, Roederer, Portalis, Thibaudeau, Camba- 
-céres, Le Brun, were his chief coadjutors in this 
Herculean task ;* but, although he required of 
these eminent legal characters the benefit of 
their extensive experience, he joined in the dis- 
cussions himself, and struck out new and im- 
portant views on the most abstract questions 
of civil right with a facility which astonished 
the counsellors, who had been accustomed to 
consider only his military exploits. To the 
judgment of none did the First Consul so 
readily defer as that of Tronchet; notwith- 
standing his advanced age and monarchical 
prepossessions, he deemed no one so worthy 
as the illustrious defender of Louis XVI. to 
take the lead in framing the code for the Em- 
pire. ‘“ Tronchet,’’ said he, ‘‘was the soul of 
the commission, Napoleon its mouthpiece. The 
former was gifted with a mind singularly pro- 
found and just, but he soared above those 
around him, spoke indifferently, and was seldom 
able to defend his opinions.’’ ‘The whole coun- 
cil, in consequence, was in general adverse to 
his propositions when they were first brought 


* Their respective merits were thus stated by Napoleon : 
«‘ Tronchet is a man of the most enlightened views, and a 
singularly clear head for his advanced years. Portalis 
would be the most eloquent orator if he knew when to stop. 
Thibaudeau is not adapted for that sort of discussion ; he is 
too cold. He requires, like» Lucien, the animation and 
fire_of the tribune. Cambacérés is the advocate-general ; 
he pleads sometimes on one side, sometimes on another. 
‘The most difficult part of the duty is the reduction of their 
ideas into the procés verbal; but we have the best of re- 
dacteurs in Le Brun.”—THIBAUDEAY, 415 2 
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forward ; but Napoleon, with the readiness and 
sagacity which he possessed in so remarkable 
a degree, saw at a glance where the point lay, 
and with no other materials than those which 
Tronchet had furnished, and hardly any pre- 
vious acquaintance with the subject, brought 
forward such clear and lucid arguments as sel- 
dom failed to convince the whole assembly. 
He presided at almost all the meetings of the 
commission for the forma ion of the civil code, 
and took such a vivid interest in the debates, 
that he frequently remained at them six or eight 
hours a day. Free discussion in that assembly 
gave him the highest gratification ; he provoked. 
it, sustained it, and shared in it. He spoke 
without preparation, without embarrassment, 
without pretensions ; in the style rather of free 
and animated conversation than premeditated 
or laboured discussion. He never appeared — 
inferior to any members of the council, often’ 
equal to the ablest of them in the readiness 
with which he caught the point at issue, and — 
the logical force with which he supported his 
opinions, and not unfrequently superior to any 
in the originality and vigour of his expressions. 
The varied powers and prodigious capacity of 
Napoleon’s mind nowhere appeared in such 
brilliant colours as on those occasions, and 
would hardly appear credible if authentic evi- 
dence on the subject did not exist in the procés 
verbauz of those memorable discussions.*+ — 
The limits of a work of this description ren- 
der it impossible to enter into a survey of the 
many important subjects brought under review 
in the formation of the Code Napoleon. Two 
only can be noticed, as those on which the in- 
terests of society chiefly depend, the laws of 
succession, and those regarding the dissolution 
of marriage. * 4 
How clearly soever Napoleon saw and ex- © 
pressed the dangers of the minute 2 
subdivision of landed estates, and am cia 
consequent destruction of a terri- fixed by Napo- 
torial noblesse, arising from the !¢ 
establishment of an equal division of property, 
whether in land or money, among the heirs of 
a deceased person, he found this system too 
firmly established to venture to shake it. It — 
was identified in the eyes of all the active and 
energetic part of the nation with the first tri- 
umphs of the Revolution ; it had been carried 
by Mirabeau in the Constituent Assembly, with 
the general concurrence of the people, and had 
since become the foundation of so many private 
interests and individual prospects, that it was 
universally regarded as the great charter of the 
public liberties, and any infringement on it the 
first step towards a restoration of feudal op- 
pression. Great as was the power, apparently 
unbounded the influence, of Napoleon, it would 
have been instantly shattered by any attempt 
to break in upon this fundamental institution. 
Wisely abstaining, therefore, from change, 


ieee ee a 

* Thib., 412. Bour., v., 122,123. Las Casas, iil., 241, 
242. 

+ Bertrand de Molleville, formerly minister of marine to 
Louis XVI., and a man of no ordinary capacity, said, in ref- 
erence to these discussions, ‘‘ Napoleon was certainly an 
extraordinary man ; we were very far, indeed, from appre- 
ciating him on the other side of the water. I'rom the mo- 
ment that I looked into the discussions on the civil code, I 
conceived the most profound admiration for his capacity. 
It is utterly inconceivable where he acquired so much infor- 
mation on, these subjects.”—Las CASAS, iii., 249, 250. 
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where he could not introduce improvement, he 
contented himself with consolidating the exist- 
ing laws on the subject, and establishing in the 
Code Napoleon a general system of succession, 
fundamentally at variance with that in all the 
other states of Europe, and of which the ulti- 
mate consequences are destined to be more im- 
portant than any of the other changes brought 
about by the Revolution. 

By this statute, which may be termed the rev- 
olutionary law of succession, the right of pri- 
mogeniture and the distinction between landed 
and movable property were taken away, and 
inheritance of every sort divided in equal por- 
tions among those in an equal degree of con- 
sanguinity to a deceased person.* ‘This inde- 


* By the decree of April 19, 1803, the law of succession 

Sketch of the 2S established in the following manner : 
¥rench revo- I. 1. The law paysno regard either to the na- 
lutionary sys- ture of property, or the quarter from which it 
tem ofsucces- comes, in regulating succession. 
er 2. Every succession which devolves to ascend- 
ants or collaterals is divided into two equal parts; the one 
for the relations by the father’s side, the other for those of 
the mother. 
» 8. The proximity of relations is determined by the num- 
ber of generations by which they are separated from the de- 
ceased ; in the line direct by the number of descents ; in 
the collateral, by the number which separates each from the 
common ancestor, up and down again. Thus two brothers 
are related in the second degree ; the uncle and nephew in 
the third ; cousins-germain in the fourth. 

4, In all cases where representation is admitted, the rep- 
resentatives enter as a body into the place, and enjoy the 
rights of the person represented. The right obtains ad in- 
Jinitum in the direct line of descendants, but not in that of 
ascendants. , In the collateral line, it is admitted in favour 
of the children of a brother or sister deceased, whether they 
are called to the succession concurrently with their uncles 
or aunts, or not. In all cases where representation is ad- 
mitted, the succession is divided per stirpes; and if the 
same branch has left several descendants, the subdivision in 
the same manner takes place per stirpes, and the members 
of each subdivision divide what devolves to them per capita. 
—Code Civil, § 731-745. 

Il. Children or their descendants succeed to their father 
or mother, grandfather, grandmother, or other ascendants, 
without distinction of sex or primogeniture, and whether of 
the same or different marriages. They succeed per capita 
when they are all related in the first degree ; per stirpes when 
they are called in whole or in part by representation. If 
the defunct leaves no issue or descendants, his succession di- 
vides according to the following rules: 

III. 1. In default of descendants, the brothers and sisters 
are called to the succession, to the exclusion of collaterals 
or their descendants. They succeed either per capita or 
stirpes, in the same way as descendants. 

2. lf the father and mother of a deceased person survive 
him, his brothers and sisters, or their descendants, are only 
called to half of the succession ; if the one or the other, only 
to three fourths. 

3. The division of this half or three fourths is made on 
the same principles as that of descendants, if the collaterals 
are of the same marriage ; if of different, the succession is 
divided equally between the paternal and maternal lines.— 
Code Civil, § 750, 755. . 

TV. In default of collaterals or their issue, ascendants 
succeed according to the following rules : 

1, The succession divides into two equal parts, of which 
the one half ascends to the father’s side, the other to the 
mother’s. 

2. The ascendant, the nearest in degree, receives the half 
belonging to his line, to the exclusion of the more remote. 

3. Ascendants in the same degree take per capita, there 
being no representation in the ascending line. 

4. If the father and mother of a deceased person, who dies 
without issue, survive him, and he leaves brothers and sis- 
ters, or their descendants, the succession is divided into two 
parts, one to the ascendants, one to the collaterals. But 
if the father and mother have predeceased him, their share 
accrues to that of the collaterals.—Code Civil, § 746, 749. 

V. 1. Voluntary gifts, whether by deeds inter vivos or by 
testament, cannot exceed the half of the deceased’s effects 
if he leaves one child ; the third, if two ; the fourth, if three 
or more, 

_ 2. Under the description of children in this article are 
included descendants in whatever degree estimating these, 
however, per stirpes, not per capita. 
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feasible right of children to their parents’ suc- 
cession was declared to be a half, if one child’ 
was left ; two thirds, if two; three fourths, if 
three or more : all entails or limitations of any 
sort were abolished. The effects of such a 
system, co-operating with the immense subdi- 
vision of landed estates which took place from: 
the sale of the forfeited properties during the 
Revolution, hdve been incalculable. It is esti- 
mated by the Duke de Gaeta, long minister of 
finance to Napoleon, that in 1815 there were: 
13,059,000 individuals in France belonging to 
the families of agricultural proprietors, and 
710,500 belonging to the families of proprietors: 
not engaged in agriculture, all living on the 
revenue of profit derived from their proper: 
ties.* As may be supposed, where Prodicious ef. 
so extreme a subdivision of proper- fects cf this 
ty has taken place, the situation of law in subdi- 
the greater part of these little pro- viding land in. 
prietors is indigent in the extreme, F™"°: 

It appears, from the authority of the same au- 
thor, that there were in 1815 no less than 
10,400,000 persons taxed in France, and that 
of this immense number only 17,000 paid direct. 
taxes to the amount of 1000 frances, or £40 a 
year each,t while no less than 8,000,000-were 
taxed at a sum below twenty-one francs, or six- 
teen shillings. Direct taxes to the amount of 
sixteen shillmgs correspond to an income of 
five times the amount, or £4 a year; to the 
amount of £40 a year, to one at the samie rate 
of £200. Thus the incomes of only 17,000 pro- 
prietors in France exceeded €200 a year, while 
there were nearly 8,000,000 who were worth 
in property only £4 per annum.{6 


3. Voluntary gifts, either by deeds inter vives or testa- 
mentary deeds, cannot exceed the half of the effects of the 
deceased if he leaves no descendants, but ascendants in both 
the paternal and maternal line, or three fourths if one of 
these only.—Code Civil, § 913, 915. 

VI. Natural children have a right of succession to their 
parents alone, if they have been legally recognised, but not. 
otherwise. : 

1. If the father or mother have left legitimate issue, the 
natural child has a right to a third of what he would have 
had right to if he had been legitimate. ; 

2, It extends to a half if the deceased left no descendants, 
but ascendants, or brothers or sisters. 

3. It extends to three fourths when he leaves neither de- 
scendants nor ascendants, nor brothers nor sisters ; to the: 
whole when he leaves neither.—Code Civil, § 756, 758. 

* Gaeta, il., 335. 


Number Produce of tax. 
} Taxed at of persons 
taxed. Francs. 

1000 franes, or 401, 17,745 31,649,468, or 7,1,300,000 
500 to 1000, or from 20 to 402., 40,773 27,653,016, or 1,140,000° 
101 to 500, orfrom 4 to 20, 459,937 90,411,706, or 3,500,000 

51 to 100, or from 2 to 4, 594,648 41,181,488, or 1,650,000 
31 to 50,orfrom 2s, to 2, 699,637 27,229,518, or 1,200,000 
21to 30,orfrom 16s, to 25s, 704,871 17,632,083, or 750,000 

Below 21 frs., or below 16s. 10d., 7,897,110 47,178,649, or’ 1,900 


10,414,721 282,985,928 7.11,440,000 

When it is recollected that the contribution fonciére in 
France is fully 20 per cent.t upon all estates without excep 
tion, this table gives the clearest proof of the changes in 
property brought about by the Revolution. It results from 
it, that in 1815 there were only 17,000 proprietors in the 
whole country who were worth £200 a year and upward : 
a fact incredible, if not stated on such indisputable author- 
ity; and speaking volumes on the disastrous effects of that 
convulsion, 1 

+ Duc de Gaeta, ii., 327. Peuchet, 246, 247. 

§ From the report to the minister of the finances, pub- 
lished in 1817 by the commissioners on the cadastre, it ap 
pears that at that period there were 10,083,000 separate 
properties assessed to the land-tax in France. This num- 
ber has since that time been constantly increasing, as might 
be expected under the revolutionary order of succession. 
The numbers were, 
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* Gaeta, il. $27, } Peuchet, 286, 287, Ante, ii, 
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It.is a singular fact, pointing apparently to an 
important law in the moral world, 
mentofthe mod. ‘nat when men yield to the seduc- 
em French to tions of passion, and engage in 
this law, which the career of iniquity, they are led 
SA by an almost irresistible impulse 
4 to covet the very changes which 
are to lead to their own destruction, and cling 
with invincible tenacity to the institutions 
which are calculated to defeat the very objects 
on account of which all these crimes have been 
committed. The confiscation of preperty in 
France was the great and crying sin of the 
Revolution, because it extended the conse- 
quences of present violence to future ages, and 
injured the latest generations on account of the 
political differences of the present time ; and it 
is precisely that circumstance which has ren- 
dered hopeless all the efforts for freedom made 
by the French people. By interesting so great 
a number of persons in the work of spoliation, 
and extending so far the jealousy at the nobles, 
by whom the confiscated properties might be 
resumed, it has led to the permanent settlement 
of the law of succession on the footing of equal 
division and perfect equality. Opinion there 
as elsewhere, founded on interest, has followed 
in the same direction. No doctrine is so gen- 
erally prevalent in France as that this vast 
change is the leading benefit conferred upon the 
country by the Revolution, and yet nothing 
can be so evident to an impartial spectator as 
that it is precisely the circumstance which has 
ever since rendered nugatory all attempts to 
establish public freedom there, because it has 
totally destroyed the features and the elements 
of European civilization, and left only Indian 
ryots engaged in hopeless contest with a metrop- 
olis wielding the influence of a central govern- 
ment, and the terrors of military power. The 
universality of the illusion under which the 
French labour on this subject is owing to the 
wide extent of the instinct which leads the 
Revolutionary party to shun everything that 
seems to favour an approach even to the resto- 
ration of the dispossessed proprietors ; and in 
their terror of this remote and chimerical evil, 
they have adopted measures which, by prevent- 
ing the growth of any hereditary class between 
the throne and the peasant, have rendered the 
establishment of constitutional freedom utterly 
impracticable, and doomed the first of European 
monarchies to the slavery and decrepitude of 
Oriental despotism. By such mysterious means 
does human iniquity, even in this world, work 
out its merited punishment, and so indissolu- 
ble is the chain which unites guilty excess with 
ultimate retribution. 
NODC smith oases te tele S os 10,296,693 
SIE PEN GSBow anon Bedale: 10,814,799 
Allowing that there are several separate properties often 
accumulated in the same individuals, this implies, in the 
estimation of the French writers, at least 8,000,000 separate 
roprietors. The total clear produce of the agriculture of 
Reus is estimated by Dupin at 4,500,000,000 francs, or 
£180,000,000 sterling. Supposing that the half of that 
sum, or £90,000,000 sterling, is the annual clear profit of 


cultivation, after defraying its charges, it follows that the 
average income of the eight millions of French proprietors, 


Singular attach- 


including ail the great estdtes, is about £1la year! No- | 


thing more is requisite to explain the experienced impossi- 
bility of constructing a durable free government in that 
country. It exhibits Asiatic, not European civilization.— 
See Sarran’s Contre Revolution de 1830, ii., 273, 274, 
Deux Ans. de Regne de Louis Philippe, 271, and Durin, 
Force Commerciale de France, i., 7. 
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The principle of admitting divorce in many 
cases was too firmly established in 
the customs and habits of France to 
admit of its being shaken. Impor- 
tant deliberations, however, took place on the 
subject of the causes which should permit it. 
The First Consul, who entertained very singu- 
lar ideas on the subject of marriage and the 
proper destiny of women,* warmly supported 
the looser side; and it was at length agreed, 
1. That the husband might in every case sue 
out a divorce on the account of the adultery of 
his wife. 2. That she might divorce 
her husband for adultery in those ca- 
ses only where he brought his concu- 
bine into their common habitation. 3. Divorce 
was permitted for severe and grave injuries in- 
flicted by the one spouse on the other ; for the 
condemnation of either to an infamous punish- 
ment: 4. The mutual consent of the spouses 
steadily adhered to, and expressed in a way 
prescribed by law, is also a sufficient cause of 
divorce.t The only limitations in the last case 
were, that it could not take place until two, nor 
after twenty years of married life had elapsed, 
or after the wife had attained the age of forty- 
five; that the parents or other ascendants of 
the spouses should concur, and that the hus- 
band should be above twenty-five, and the wife 
above twenty-one years of age.t It may easily 
be conceived what a wide door such a facility 
in dissolving marriage opened for the introduc- 
tion of dissolute manners and irregular connex- 
ions; and in its ultimate effects upon society 
this change is destined te be not less important, 
or subversive of public freedom, than the de- 
struction of the landed aristocracy by the rev- 
olutionary law of succession.§ In such a state 
of society, the facility of divorce and dissolution 
of manners act and react upon each other. 
Napoleon admitted this himself. ‘ The found- 
lings,” says he, ‘‘have multiplied tenfold since 
the Revolution.’”’|| But it is not in so cor- 
rupted a source that we are to look for the 
fountains either of public freedom or durable 
prosperity. 

The effects of these great measures carried 
into execution by Napoleon are Great effects of 
thus justly and emphatically sum- these salutary 
med up in his own words : “In the changes of Na- 
course of the four years of the con- ?°!¢° 


Law regard- 
ing divorce, 


March 21, 
1803. 


* When the article in the code, ‘‘ The husband owes pro- 
tection to his wife, she obedience to him,’ was read out, 
Napoleon observed, ‘The angel said so to Adam and Eve : 
the word obedience is in an especial manner of value in 
Paris, where women consider themselves at liberty to do 
whatever they please ; I do not say it will produce a bene- 
ficial effect on all, but on some it may. Women in general 
are occupied only with amusements and the toilet. If I 
could be secure of never growing old, I would never wish a 
wife. Should we not add, that a woman should not be per- 
mitted to see any one who is displeasing to her husband? 
Women have constantly the words in their mouths, ‘ What, 
would you pretend to hinder me from seeing any one whom 
I choose ??””—THIBAUDEBAU, 436. 

In these expressions it is easy to discern that Napoleon’s 
thoughts were running on Josephine, whose extravagance 
in dress and passion for amusement knew no bounds. But, 
independent of this, he had little romance or gallantry ie 
his disposition, and repeatedly expressed his opinion that 
the Oriental system of shutting up women was preferable 
to the European, which permitted them to mingle in so- 
ciety. + Code Civil, 229, 233. £ Ibid., 275, 278. 

§ From the returns lately made, it appears that, in the 
year 1824, out of 28,812 births, only 18,591 were legitimate, 
2378 being of children born in concubinage, and 7843. chil- 
dren brought to the foundling hospitals—Durin, Force 
Com, de France, 99, 100, || Las Cas,, v., 43 
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sulship, the First Consul had succeeded in uni- 
ting all the parties who divided France; the 
list of emigrants was infinitely reduced; all 
who chose to return had received their pardon ; 
all their unalienated property had been restored, 
excepting the woods, of which, nevertheless, 
they were permitted to enjoy the life-rent ; none 
remained exiled but a few persons attached to 
the Bourbon princes, or such as were so deeply 
implicated in resistance to the Revolution as 
to be unwilling to avail themselves of the am- 
nesty. Thousands of emigrants had returned 
under no other condition but that of taking the 
oath of fidelity to the Constitution. The First 


Consul had thus the most delightful consolation | 


which a man can have, that of having reorgan- 
ized above thirty thousand families, and re- 
stored to their country the descendants of the 
men who had illustrated France during so many 
ages.. The altars were raised from the dust ; 
the exiled or transported priests were restored 
to their dioceses and parishes, and paid by the 
Republic. The concordat had rallied the clergy 
round the consular throne; the spirit of the 
western provinces was essentially changed ; 
immense public works gave bread to all the 
persons thrown out of employment during the 
preceding convulsions ; canals everywhere were 
formed to improve the internal navigation; a 
new city had arisen in the centre of La Ven- 
dée ; eight great roads traversed that secluded 
province, and large sums had been distributed 
to the Vendéans to restore their houses and 
churches, destroyed by orders of the Committee 
of Public Safety.’’* 

The difficulty with which the restoration of 
order in a country recently emerging from the 
fury of a revolution was attended, cannot be 
better stated than by\the same masterly hand. 
““We are told that all the First Consul had to 
look to was to do justice: but to whom? To 
the proprietors whom the Revolution had vio- 
lently despoiled of their properties, for this only, 
that they had been faithful to their legitimate 
sovereign, and the principle of honour which 
they had inherited from their ancestors? Or to 
the new proprietors, who had adventured their 
money on the faith of laws flowing from an ille- 
gitimate authority? Justice! but to whom? 
To the soldiers mutilated in the fields of Ger- 
many, La Vendée, and Quiberon, who were ar- 
rayed under the white standard or the English 
leopards in the firm belief that they were serv- 
ing the cause of their king against a usurping 
tyranny; or to the million of citizens who, 
forming round the frontiers a wall of brass, had 
so often saved their country from the inveterate 
hostility of its enemies, and bore to so trans- 
cendent a height the glory of the French eagle? 
Justice! but for whom? For that clergy, the 
model and the example of every Christian vir- 
tue, stripped of its birthright, the reward of fif- 
teen hundred years of beneficence; or the recent 
acquirers, who had converted the convents into 
workshops, the churches into warehouses, and 
turned to profane uses all that had been deemed 
most holy for ages ?”’+ 

Amid these great undertakings, the internal 
Great public prosperity of France was daily in- 
works seton creasing. The budget for the year 
eine’ 1803 presented a considerable in- 


* Nap. in Month., ii., 225. t Ibid. 
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crease over that of 1802.* Various public 
works, calculated to encourage industry, were 
everywhere set on foot during that year ; cham- 


‘bers of commerce established in all the princi- 


pal cities of the Republic; a grand exhibition 
of all the different branches of industry formed 
at the Louvre, which has ever since continued 
with signal success; the Hétel des Invalides 
received a new and more extended organiza- 
tion, adapted to the immense demands upon its 
beneficence which the wounds, and casualties 
of the war had occasioned ;+ a portion of the 
veterans settled in national domains as a reward 
for their services during the war;t a new es. 
tablishment was formed at Fontainebleau. for 
the education of youths of the higher class for 
the military profession ;§ and the great school 
of St. Cyr, near Paris, opened gratuitously to 
the children of those who had died in the service 
of their country ;|| an academy was set on foot 
at Compiegne for five hundred youths, where 
they were instructed in all the branches of 
manufactures and the mechanical arts ;{ the 
Institute received a new organization, in which 
the class of moral and political science was. to- 
tally suppressed—a change highly symptomatic 
of the resolution of the First Consul to put an 
end to those visionary speculations from which 
so many calamities had ensued to France ;** 
while the general councils of the departments 
were authorized, in cases where it seemed ex- 
pedient, to increase the slender incomes of the 
bishops and archbishops, a power which re- 
ceived a liberal interpretation under the Empire, 
and rapidly led to the cordial support of the 
clergy, throughout all France, to the consular 
government. tt 

Nor was it only in measures of legislation 
that the indefatigable activity and 4 pri g, 1803 
beneficent intentions of the First Vast improve- 
Consul were manifested. Then ments of Paris. 
were projected or commenced those, great pub- 
lic improvements which deservedly rendered 
the name of Napoleon so dear 'to the French, 
and still excite the admiration even of the pass- 


ing traveller in every part of the kingdom. 


That extensive inland navigation was set on 
foot which, under the name of the Canal at St. 
Quentin, was destined to unite the Scheldt and 
the Oise; other canals were begun, intended to 
unite the waters of the Saone to the Yonne, the 
Saone to the Rhine, the Meuse to the Rhine 
and the Scheldt, the Rance to the Villaine, 
and thereby open an internal communication 
between the channel and the ocean ; the canals 
of Arles and Aigues Mortes were opened, and 
an inexhaustible supply of fresh water was. pro- 
cured for the capital by the Canal of Ouregq. 
This great step led to farther improvements. 
Paris had long suffered under the want of that 
necessary element, and the means of cleaning 


* ‘The budget for that year stood thus, being an increase 
of 17,000,000 francs, or £700,000, over the preceding year : 


Direct taxes..-..-305,105,000 frances, or £12,300,000 
Registers .......+ 200,106,000 — or 8,100,000 
Customaysiiieency 36,924,000 — or 1,400,000 
Postoffice..--..++. 11,205,000 — or » 450,000 
Lottery....2. 20+ 15,326,000 — or 620,000 
Salt taxé. 9.0 leas 2,300,000 — or 92,000 

~ 570,966,000 or £22,942,000 


—See Branon, ili., 246, and GaETa, i., 303 
t July 8, 1803. + June 15, 1803. § Jan. 28, 1803. 
| Oct. 8,°1803. { April, 1803. ** Jen. 1803. 
tt Big., ii., 252, 258. * 
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or irrigating the streets were miserably defi- 
cient; but, under the auspices of Napoleon, this 
great want was soon supplied. Numerous 
fountains arose in every part of the city, alike 
refreshing to the eye and salutary to the health 
of the inhabitants ; the beautiful cascade of the 
Chateau d’Eau cooled the atmosphere on the 
Boulevards du Temple, while the waterworks 
and lofty jets d’eaw in the gardens of the Tuil- 
eries attracted additional crowds to the shady 
alleys and marbled parterres of that splendid 
spot. Immense works, undertaken to improve 
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and enlarge the harbours of Boulogne, Havre 
Cherbourg, Rochelle, Marseilles, Antwerp, and 
Ostend, sufficiently demonstrated that Napoleon 
had not abandoned the hope of wresting the 
sceptre of the seas from Great Britain; while 
the order to erect, in the centre of the Place 
Vendéme, a pillar in imitation of the Column of 
Trajan, to be surmounted by the statue of Char- 
lemagne, already revealed the secret design of 
his imperial successor to reconstruct the Empire 
of the West.* \ 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


NAPOLEON’S ASSUMPTION OF THE IMPERIAL THRONE. 


JANUARY.—mMay, 1804. 


ARGUMENT. 


Favourable Prospects of Napoleon’s Government in the Be- 
ginning of 1804.—Discontent, however, of the Republican 
Part. of the Army.—Pichegru in London. — Royalist 
Movements in France.—Project of Fouché for getting up 
a Conspiracy composed of Royalists and Republicans.— 
The Royalist Leaders are landed on the French Coast.— 
Artful Measures of Fouché to draw them on.—He reveals 
the Plot to Napoleon, and is, in consequence, restored to 
Power.—Anrest of Moreau.—Consternation which it ex- 
cites in Paris.—Seizure of Pichegru, and of Georges Ca- 
douhal.—History and Character of the Duke d’Enghien. 
—Generous Conduct of his Father on receiving a Propo- 
sal to assassinate Napoleon.—His.Arrest is unjustly re- 
solyed on by Napoleon and the Council of State.—Occu- 
pations of the Prince at that Time.—He is seized and 
conducted to Strasbourg.——Fruitless Intercession of Jose- 
phine:— He had been vainly warned of his Danger. —Is 
removed to Paris, and sent to Vincennes, where he is 
delivered over to a Military Commission by Napoleon’s 
Orders.— Gross Iniquity committed towards him.—He is 
convicted upon his Declaration only, without any Evi- 
dence.—His noble Demeanour before the Judges.—Sen- 
tence and Execution.—His Innocence is completely estab- 
lished after his Death.—Napoleon’s Vindication of himself 
on this Subject at St. Helena.—Remarkable Retribution 
which reached all the Actors in this Murder.—Conster- 
nation which it excited in Paris, and in the Foreign Am- 
bassadors there. — Courageous Conduct of M. Chateau- 
briand.—Opinion which Napoleon entertained of him.— 
Death of Pichegru.—Surgeon’s Report on his Body.—Re- 
flections on the probable Privity of the First Consul to 
his Death.—Napoleon’s Defence of himself on this Sub- 
ject at St. Helena.—Intense Interest excited at Paris.— 
Letter of Moreau to Napoleon.—Stoical Indifference of 
Georges.—Condemnation of the Prisoners.— Public Feel- 
ing on the Subject.—Clemency of the First Consul after 
the Convictions were obtained.—His Lenity to Moreau.— 
Death of Captain Wright in Prison at Paris.—Napoleon 
resolves to assume the Imperial Crown.—This explains 
his murdering the Duke d’Enghien.—First broaching of 
the Project to the Senate.—The Tribunate is put forward 
to. make the Proposal in Public.—Speech of the Mover on 
the Occasion.—Honourable Resistance of Carnot.—Uni- 
versal Adulation with which Napoleon was surrounded. 
—His Answer to the Address of the Senate.—Key which 
it affords to his whole Conduct on the Throne.—He is de- 
clared Emperor of the French.—General Concurrence of 
the Nation.—Rank conferred on his Family.—Absolute 
Power vested in the Emperor.—Creation of the Marshals 
of the Empire.—Rapid Progress of Court ‘Etiquette. 
Dignified Protest of Louis XVIII.—Reflections on these 
Events. — Difference between the English and French 
Revolutions, which was all owing to the Violence and 
Injustice of the French Convulsion.—Vast Concentration 
of Influence at this Period in the Hands of Government. 
--Total Destruction of the Liberty of the Press.—Infer- 
ence in Political Science to which this leads. 


Ir were well for the memory of Napoleon if 
the historian could stop here; and, after having 
recounted the matchless glories of his military 
exploits, conclude with the admirable wisdom 
of his civil administration, and the felicity with 
which, amid so many difficulties, he recon- 


structed the disjointed members of society after 
the Revolution. But history is not formed of 
panegyric ; and, after discharging the pleasing 
duty of recording the great and blameless 
achievements which signalized the consulate, 
there remains the painful task of narrating the 
foul transactions, the dark and bloody deeds 
which ushered in the Empire. 

Everything seemed to smile upon Napoleon. 
In the civil administration, all were . 
reconciled to the consulate for life, nevomsble, ; 
or submitted in silence to an au- Wanuloans , 
thority which they could not resist. government’ 
The army, dazzled by his brilliant ™ ae 
exploits, rallied round his standard, ""* ° ‘ 
and sought only to give expression to its admi- 
ration for the illustrious chief who had raised 
to such an unprecedented height the glory of 
the Republican eagles. .The people, worn out 
with the sufferings and anxieties of the Revo- 
lution, joyfully submitted to a government 
which had given them that first of blessings, 
security and protection’; and, forgetting the 
dreams of enthusiasm and the fumes of De- 
mocracy, returned to their separate pursuits, 
and sought in the enjoyments of private life a 
compensation for the experienced vanity of 
their political anticipations.t 

But among the generals and higher officers 
of the army the same unanimity by p; content of 
no means prevailed. Bernadotte, the Republi- 
though brother-in-law to Joseph Bo- can officers of 
naparte, was constantly in oppo- the =™y- 
sition to the First Consul. Early attached to 
Republican principles, he viewed with undis- 
guised jealousy the evident approaches which 
the chief magistrate was making to arbitrary 
power; and in consequence of his influence, a 
number of officers in his staff and in the garri- 
son of Rennes voted against the consulate for 
life. Moreau, however, was the head of the 
malecontent party. Onevery occasion he made 
it a point to oppose, to the increasing splendour 
of military dress and uniformity of court eti- 
quette, the simplicity and uniformity of Repub- 
lican costume. The conqueror of Austria trav- 
ersed, amid crowds of brilliant uniforms, the 
Place Carrousel, or the saloons of the Tuileries, 
in the plain dress of a citizen, without any sort 


* Bign., ii, 252, 264. + Thib., 321. 
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of decoration. He declined, on various preten- 
ces, repeated invitations to the Tuileries, and at 
length was no longer asked to appear. He of- 
ten manifested to the First Consul, when they 
met in public, a degree of coldness which must 
have estranged persons even less jealous of 
each other’s reputation than the heroes of Ma- 
rengo and Hohenlinden. Nothing could induce 
him to attend the ceremony performed in Nétre 
Dame on occasion of the concordat ; and at a 
dinner of military men at his house on the same 
day, he openly expressed the greatest contempt 
for the whole proceeding. Female jealousy 
added to the many causes of discord which al- 
ready existed between these rival chiefs : Mad- 
ame Hulot, his mother-in-law, and Madame 
Moreau, his wife, were influenced with the 
most violent jealousy at the elevation of Jose- 
phine, and unceasingly urged Moreau to step 
forward, and openly claim that place in society 
and the state to which his dignity and services 
so well entitled him. ‘So far did this spirit of 
rivalry proceed, that Madame Moreau could 
not be prevented from breaking out into un- 
seemly expressions when, on-one occasion of 
a visit, she was detained a few minutes waiting 
in the antechambers of Josephine ; and on one 
occasion she was only prevented by force from 
taking the precedence, at a public assembly, of 
the wife of the First Consul.* 

While Moreau was thus insensibly and un- 
avoidably becoming the leader of the 
discontented Republicans in Paris, 
circumstances were preparing for an- 
other distinguished general of the Revolution 
the chief direction of the Royalist party. Es- 
caped from the deserts of Sinamari, Pichegru 
had found an asylum in London, where he en- 
tered into close correspondence with the French 
emigrants who endeavoured in that capital to 
uphold the sinking cause of the monarchy. His 
great abilities and acknowledged reputation 
procured for him the confidence of the British 
government, and he was occasionally consulted 
by them, especially in 1799, as to the probabil- 
ity of a Royalist movement declaring itself in 
the south of France.+ . 

On the renewal of the war, various attempts 
Royalists | Were made by the Royalist emigrants 
movements in London to effect an insurrection in 
in France. favour of the exiled family in differ- 
ent parts of France.t The object of these at- 
tempts was the restoration of the Bourbons, 
and to effect the expulsign of the First Consul 
from the throne; but it formed no part of the 
plan of any design, at least in which Louis 
XVIII. or any of the royal family were partici- 
pants, to imbrue their hands in his blood, or do 
aught to him that he had not repeatedly done 
to every state with which he was in hostility. 
The celebrated Chouan chief, Georges, was the 
soul of the conspiracy. He had resisted all the 
offers of the First Consul, who was anxious. to 
engage him in his service; and in a secret in- 
terview, the elevation and disinterestedness of 
his character excited the admiration of that 


Pichegru 
in London. 


* Thib., 321, 323. Bour., v., 232. Las Cas., vii., 247. 

t Big., iii., 318. Norv., ii., 272. 

+ “TI must do Louis XVIIL.,” said Napoleon, ‘“ the justice 
to say, that I never discovered his participation in any plot 
against my life, although it was permanent elsewhere ; his 
operations were confined to systematic plans and ideal chan- 
ges.”—Las CASAS, ii., 368. 
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keen observer of human character.* Since 
that time he had resided chiefly in London, and 
was deeply implicated, along with Pichegru, in 
a conspiracy which had for its object to rouse 
the Royalist party in France, and overturn the 
government of the First Consul.t 

On the existence of these opposite: elements 
of conspiracy, emanating from the |, . 
extremes of the Republican and rhe eed 
Royalist parties, Fouché founded up a conspira - 
the project of uniting them in a cy of Republi- 
conspiracy which might at once i ia ee 
prove ruinous to both, and restore f 
him to that consideration in the eyes of the 
First Consul which it had been his unceasing 
object to regain since his dismissal from office. 
The words of the senatus consultum were con- 
stantly present to his mind, that “if difficult 
circumstances should again arise, there was no 
one to whom the ministry of police might so 
fitly be intrusted ;” and if he could only engage 
the two greatest generals in the Republic, next 
to the First Consul, in a conspiracy against his 
government, there seemed to be no doubt that 
he would attain the object of his ambition. 
With this view, in the end of 1803, he began to 
instigate some of their mutual friends to effect 
a reconciliation between these illustrious char- 
acters. The Abbé David was the first person 
employed in this service ; but, having been ar- 
rested and sent to the Temple, his place was 
supplied by General Lajolais, a relation of Gen- 
erals Klingin and Wurmser, who came to Lon- 
don, arranged with Pichegru the period of his 
departure for Paris, and returned soon after to 
the French capital to prepare matters for his 
reception there.t 

Meanwhile Georges, Polignac, Lajolais, and 
the other conspirators had been... povatict 
landed on the coast of Normandy, jeaders are 
and had cautiously and secretly ad- landed on the 
vanced to Paris, not with the view French coast, 
of engaging in any plot at that time, 7°": 1 1904 
but to obtain accurate information as to the 
real state of the Royalist party in the capital. 
All their measures were known to the police, by 
means of secret information communicated by 
Lajolais and other traitors in the party: the 
points of their descent, the places where they 
were to sleep every night, were regularly de- 
tailed to Fouché. Everything was made easy 
by the agents of the police. They were allow- 
ed to come to the capital, and remain there for 
a considerable time unmolested. Several. meet- 
ings took place between Georges, Pichegru, 
Lajolais, and the other leaders of the party, 


* “You cannot be permitted,” said Napoleon to him in 
1800, ‘* to remain in the Morbihan ; but I offer you the rank 
of lieutenant-general in my armies.” ‘‘ You do me injus- 
tice,” replied Georges ; ‘‘I have taken an oath of fidelity to 
the house of Bourbon, which I will never violate.” The 
First Consul then offered him a pension of 100,000 francs if 
he would abandon the cause of the king and remain quiet ; 
but he was proof also against this temptation, He learned 
soon after that an order for his arrest had been given, and 
set off the same day for Boulogne, from whence, with M. 
Hyde Neuville, he reached England in safety.* Napoleon, 
alluding to this interview, observed, ‘‘ Georges evinced that 
elevation of character which belongs to a great mind; but 
he was so enthusiastic in favour of his own party that we 
could come to no understanding. His mind was cast in the 
true mould ; in my hands he would have done great things. 
I know how to appreciate his firmness of character ; I would 
have given it a good direction.”’f t Bour., v., 274. 

+ Bour., v., 272, 278. Norv., ii., 273. ’ 


* Beauch,, iv., 512. t Bour., vi., 158, 169. 
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and Moreau had a conference with Pichegru on 
the Boulevard of Madeleine, and another in his 
own house.* The principles of Moreau, how- 
ever, were those of the Revolution, and there- 
fore it was impossible that he could agree with 
the Royalists upon ulterior measures, and the 
only purpose of the conferences was to put the 
Chouan chiefs in possession of the views of 
this illustrious leader of the Republican party. 
The agents of Fouché had given the Royalists 
to understand that Moreau would readily enter 
into their views; but in this they soon found 
that they had been completely deceived; and, 
accordingly, it was proved at the trial that Mo- 
reau declared to Pichegru that he knew of no 
conspiracy whatever; and that Polignac was 
heard to say to one of the party, “All is going 
wrong; we do not understand each other; Mo- 
reau does not keep his word; we have been 
deceived.” Discouraged by these appearances, 
the conspirators were about to leave Paris, and 
Georges was on the point of setting out for La 

Vendée. tt 
But matters had now arrived at that point 
Weg eee when Fouché deemed it expedient 
the plot to Na- t0 divulge the information he had 
poleon, andis acquired, and reap the fruit of his 
restored to intrigues. He had previously writ- 
ten to Napoleon that ‘the air was 


power. 

* The accurate intelligence which the secret police of 
Feb. 17,1804. | Fouché-had of all the proceedings of the Roy- 
Artful measures alist leaders, and the art with which they 
of Fouche to led them into the snare prepared for them, is 
éraw themon- completely proved by the proclamation pub- 
lished by the government on the day of their arrest. ‘In 
the year 1803,” said Regnier, the head of the police, “a 
etiminal reconciliation took place between Pichegru and 
Moreau, two men between whom honour should have 
placed an eternal barrier. The police seized at Calais one 
ef-their agents at the moment when he was preparing to 
return for the second time to England. In his possession 
were found all the documents which proved the reality of 
an accommodation inexplicable on any other principle but 
the connexion which crime occasions. Meanwhile the plot 
advanced. Lajolais, the friend and confidant of Pichegru, 
passed over secretly from Paris to London, and from London 
to Paris, communicating to Moreau the sentiments of Pi- 
chegru, and to Pichegru those of Moreau. The brigands 
of Georges were all this time preparing, underhand, at 
Paris, the execution of their joint projects. A place was 
fixed on between Dieppe and Treport, at a distance from 
observation, where the brigands of England, brought thith- 
er in English ships of war, disembarked without being per- 
ceived, and there they met with persons corrupted to receive 
them ; men paid to guide them during the night, from one 
station to another, as far as Paris. There they found rooms 
ready hired for them by trusty guardians; they lodged in 
different quarters at Chaillot, in the Rue de Bac, in the 
Faubourg St. Marceau, in the Marais. Georges and eight 
brigands first disembarked ; then Coster St. Victor and ten 
others ; and in the first days of this month a third party ar- 
rived, consisting of Pichegru, Lajolais, and others; the 
conspirators met at the farm of La Potterie; Georges and 
Pichegru arrived at Paris. They lodged in the same house, 
surrounded by thirty brigands, whom Georges commanded. 
They met with General Moreau; the day, the hour, the 
place where the first conference was held, were known: a 
second was fixed on, but not realized: a third and a fourth 
took place in the house of Moreau himself. The traces of 
Georges and Moreau have been followed from house to 
house; those who aided in their debarcation ; those who, 
under cloud of night, conducted them from post to post; 
these who gave them an asylum at Paris ; their confidants, 
their accomplices, Lajolais, the chief go-between, and Gen- 
eral Moreau, have been arrested.””—Bour., v., 293-295. 

+ Bour., v., 283, 287. Norv., ii., 274, 275. E 

+ This is established by the testimony of Napoleon him- 


. self: ‘“*Real (the head of the police) told me,’’ said Napo- 


eon, “that when Moreau and Pichegru were together, they 

could not come to an understanding, as Georges would un- 
dertake nothing but for the interest of the Bourbons. He 
had, therefore, a plan, but Moreau had none ; he wished to 
overturn my power, but had no person in view to put in my 
place. It was no wonder, therefore, they could not come 
<o terms of agreement.”—Bour., vi., 160 
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full of poniards,’’ and prepared him, by various 
mysterious communications, to expect some im- 
portant intelligence. Regnier, who was in- 
trusted with the duties, though not the situation, 
of minister of police, was totally ignorant of 
what was going forward, and confidently main- 
tained that Pichegru had dined a few days be- 
fore in the neighbourhood of London, when 
Fouché arrived with evidence that he had been. 
for some time in Paris. Napoleon, upon this, de- 
volved the farther conduct of the affair upon the 
ex-minister, whose superior information was 
now clearly manifested, and the immediate 
charge of the matter was intrusted to Real, 
one of his creatures, with orders to take his in- 
structions from Fouché alone. At length, mat- 
ters being ripe for the dénowement, the whole 
suspected persons, to the number of forty-five, 
with the exception of Moreau, Georges, and 
Pichegru, who had not yet been discovered, 
were arrested at once in Paris, and thrown into 
prison. Among them were two young men of 
noble family and generous dispositions, destined 
to a melancholy celebrity in future times— 
Counts Armand and Jules Polignac.* 

Moreau was the first of the three who was 
seized. Charles d’Hozter, one of Fep. 15, 1804. 
the prisoners, had attempted to Arrest of Mo- 
commit suicide in prison, and his T2- 
dying declarations, wherein he had implicated 
that general, were made use of as a ground to 
order his arrest, although the subsequent re- 
port by Regnier admitted that the police had 
been throughout privy to all his meetings with 
the conspirators. Returning from his country 
estate to Paris, he was arrested and conveyed 
to the Temple ; and on the morning of the 17th, 
all Paris was astonished by the following order 
of the day, addressed to the garrison of the 
capital: ‘‘ Fifty brigands have penetrated into 
the capital; Georges and General Pichegru were 
at their head. Their coming was occasioned 
by a man who is yet numbered among our de- 
fenders, by General Moreau, who was yesterday 
consigned to the hands of the national justice. 
Their design was, after having assassinated the 
First Consul, to have delivered over France to 
the horrors of a civil war, and all the terrible 
convulsions of a counter-revolution.’’+ 

No words can convey an adequate idea of the 
consternation which prevailed in Consternation 
Paris on this intelligence being pro- which it ex- 
mulgated. Moreau was looked up “ites in Paris. 
to by a numerous and powerful party, especially 
in the army, as one of’the greatest men in the 
Revolution; his name was illustrated by the 
most glorious exploits ; the simplicity and mod- 
esty of his private life had long endeared him to 
all classes, and especially the numerous body 
who were enamoured of Republican manners. 
To find so illustrious a name coupled with bri- 
gands, to hear the known supporter of Repub- 
lican principles accused of a design to. bring 
about a counter-revolution, was so violent a re- 
vulsion, so inconceivable a change, as to excite 
in the highest degree the suspicions and pas- 
sions ofthe people. The Revolutionists regard- 
ed Moreau as the leader of their party, and the 
only consistent supporter of their principles - 
the soldiers looked back with pride to his mili- 


* Nory., ii., 276. Bour., v., 274, 275, 287 


+ Norv., ii., 276. 
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tary achievements, and burned with indignation 
at the incredible imputations cast upon his hon- 
our; the ancient and ill-extinguished jealousy 
of the armies of Italy and the Rhine broke 
forth again with redoubled fury; the latter 
openly murmured at his arrest, and declared 
that the First Consul was about to sacrifice the 
greatest general of the Republic to his ambi- 
tious designs; he had then good cause to con- 
gratulate himself that Richepanse and twenty- 
five thousand of the conquerors of Hohenlinden 
had met with an untimely end on the shores of 
St. Domingo.*t 

Napoleon, however, was not intimidated. 
Feb. 28, 1804, The arrest of Moreau was soon 
And of Piche- followed up by that of Pichegru, 
erU., who was seized in his bed a fort- 
night after. It was not without difficulty that 
this renowned leader was made prisoner ; his 
ready presence of mind, undaunted spirit, and 
prodigious personal strength, made it no easy 
matter to secure him, even under circumstances 
the most favourable to the assailants. He was 
at length betrayed by an old friend, in whose 
house he had sought refuge. This infamous 
wretch, who was named Le Blanc, had the base- 
‘ness to reveal his place of retreat for 100,000 
crowns. “ His treachery,” says Napoleon, “was 
literally a disgrace to humanity.” Guided by 
this traitor, and fully informed as to the means 
of resistance which he always had at his com- 
mand, a party of police, strongly armed, enter- 
ed his bedroom at night, by means of false keys 
furnished by their perfidious assistant. They 
found the general asleep, with a lamp burning 
on a table near the bed, and loaded pistols by 
his side. Advancing on tiptoe, they overturn- 
ed the table so as to extinguish the light, and 
sprung upon their victim before he was aware 
of their approach. Suddenly awaking, he ex- 
erted his strength with undaunted resolution, 
and struggled long and violently with the as- 
sailants. He was at length, however, over- 
powered by numbers, bound hand and foot, and 
conducted, naked as he was, to the Temple.§|l 

The arrest of Pichegru was immediately fol- 

lowed by a decree of the senate, 

Re 0 ee rhich adspehded for two years 
trial by jury in all the departments of the Re- 
public “‘ for the crimes of treason, attempts on 
the person of the First Consul, or the exterior or 
interior security of the Republic.’ For this 
purpose the tribunals were organized in a dif- 
ferent manner, agreeably to the direction of the 
law of 23d Florial, 1802. All the persons ac- 
cused in Paris were sent for trial to the tribunal 
of the department of the Seine. 

Georges, however, was still at liberty, al- 

* Norv., ii., 277. Nap., vii., 243. 

+ “The enisis,” says Napoleon, “ was of the most vio- 
lent kind; public opinion was in a state of fermentation ; 
the sincerity of government, the reality of the conspiracy, 
‘was incessantly called in question. All the violent passions 
were awakened; the rumours of change were incessant ; 
the storm was tremendous.”—Las Casas, vii., 243, and iii., 
361. . ¢ Las Cas., iii., 362. 

§ Las Cas., iii., 363. Bour., vi., 10, 11. 

| “ Pichegru’s seizure was owing to his generosity in de- 
clining to receive another asylum, where he would have 
been perfectly safe. An old aid-de-camp of his, M. La- 
grenie, who had retired ftom the service some years before, 
anda man of undoubted honour, besought him to accept an 
asylum in his house ; but he positively refused to endanger, 
by accepting the offer, a man who had given so striking a 


proof of attachment to his person.” —BouR., vi., 11, 12. 
4 Big., 1., 327, 328. 
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though a rigid blockade prevented March 9, 1804. 
his leaving Paris; but he did not And of Georges 
long escape the vigilance of the Cadouhal. 
police. On the 9th of March, he was arrested 
as he was crossing the place of the Odéon, at 
seven in the evening, in a cabriolet. He never 
went abroad without being armed, and his ar- 
rest in that public manner cost the life of one 
man, whom he shot dead. as he stopped his 
horse, and he desperately wounded another 
who advanced to seize him in the carriage. 
He was instantly conducted to the Temple, and 
treated with such rigour that, when Louis Bo- 
naparte went to see him the next day in prison,. 
he found him lying on his mattress, with his: 
hands strongly manacled, and bound across his 
breast; a spectacle which excited the indigna- 
tion of that humane prince, as well as that of 
General Lauriston, who was present on the oc-- 
casion.*+ Moreau, however, was treated in a 
very different manner; he met with the most 
respectful attention, and was surrounded by 
military men, who would not have permitted. 
any insult to be offered to so illustrious a char-. 
acter. ¢ : 

On the day after the arrest of Georges, a 
meeting of the Council of State was y..; 5 
held, A which Napoleon took a step pied fog 
from which his memory will never the Duke 
recover. He decided the fate of the 7Exghien 
Duxe v’Encuien. This young prince, son to: 
the Duke de Bourbon, and a lineal descendant 
of the great Condé, was born, apparently to the: 
highest destinies, at Chantilly, on August 2 
1772. He accompanied his father, while yet a 
boy, in his flight from Paris on July 16, 1789, 
and had ever since remained in exile, attached 
to the noble but unfortunate corps which, under 
the Prince of Condé, continued, through ad- 
verse equally as prosperous fortune, faithful to: 
the cause of the monarchy. A noble counte- 
nance, a commanding air, and dignified expres- 
sion, bespoke, even to a passing observer, his: 
illustrious descent, while the affability of his: 
manners and generosity of his character justly 
endeared him to his numerous companions in. 
adversity. On all occasions in which they 
were called into action, these shining qualities. 
displayed themselves. Ever the foremost in 
advance, he was the last to retreat, and by his. 
skill and bravery eminently contributed to the 
brilliant success gained by the emigrant corps: 
at Bertshiem in an early period of the war. 
On that occasion a number of Re- 
publican prisoners fell into the S¢Pt % 1793. 
hands of the Royalists ; the soldiers loudly de-- 
manded that some reprisals should be made for 
the sanguinary laws of the Convention, which 
had doomed so many of their comrades to the 


* Bour., vi., 37, 45. 

Tt When examined before the judges of police, Georges 
openly avowed his intention to overturn the First Consul. 
“What was your motive for coming to Paris? To attack 
the First Consul. What were your means of attack? By 
force. Where did you expect to find the means of applying 
force? In all France. There is, then, a conspiracy ex- 
tending over all France, under the direction of you and your 
accomplices? No; but there was a reunion of force at! 
Paris. What were the projects of yourself and your asso- 
ciates? To place a Bourbon in the room of the First Con- 
sul. What Bourbon did you mean to place on the throne 2 
Louis Xavier Stanislas formerly, whom we now designate 
Louis XVIII. What weapons were you to use 2 ‘Weapons 
similar to those of his escort and guard.”—See CarEFIGUE,, 
Hist. de la Restauration, ii., 159, and Norvins, ii., 279 2 
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scaffold ; but the young prince replied, ‘‘ The 
blood of our companions, shed in the most just 
of causes, demands a nobler vengeance.* Let 
them live ; they are Frenchmen, they are unfor- 
tunate ; I put them under the safeguard of your 
honour and humanity.’’+ 
It was on the fate of a prince, thus richly en- 
Hes zeit dowed with every noble virtue, that 
unjustly re- the Council of State, under the pres- 
solved on by idence of Napoleon, sat at Paris on 
Henologa and jhe 10th of March, 1804, It ap- 
of State. peared from the depositions of two 
of the prisoners who had been ap- 
prehended, that a mysterious person was pres- 
ent at some of the meetings of the Royalist 
chiefs, who was treated by Georges with the 
utmost respect, and in whose presence none of 
the persons assembled sat down.t Suspicion 
turned on some prince of the blood as the only 
person to whom these marks of respect were 
likely to be shown, and no one was thought to 
answer the description so completely as the 
Duke d’Enghien, who at that period was at Et- 
tenheim, a chateau situated on the right bank 
of the Rhine, in the territories of the Duke of 
Baden, and four leagues from Strasbourg. A 
confidential officer was despatched to Stras- 
bourg to make inquiry ; he ascertained that the 
duke was frequently at the theatre of Stras- 
bourg, lived a very retired life, was sometimes 
absent for ten or twelve days together, and ap- 
peared passionately fond of hunting, in which 
the greater part’ of his time was employed.§ 
On this slender basis did this iniquitous Coun- 
cil of State, under the immediate directions of 
Napoleon, hold it established that the Duke 
@Enghien was the mysterious stranger alluded 
to in the depositions of Georges’ associates, 
upon which Napoleon himself dictated and 
signed an order for his arrest in a neutral terri- 
tory, with such minute directions for the seiz- 


* Réfutat. de M. le Duc de Rovigo, 134. * 

+ The Prince of Condé, father to the Duke d’Enghien, 
Jan. 24, 1802, Gen- had: acted in an equally generous manner 
erous‘conduct of | when a proposal was made to him by a per- 
his father onapro- son who offered to assassinate the First 
osal to assassinate Consul. In a letter to the Count d’Artois, 
apeon. he gives the following account of the trans- 
action: ‘ Yesterday a man arrived here (in London) on 
foot, as he said, from Paris to Calais. His manner was gen- 
tle, and tone of voice sweet, notwithstanding the errand on 
which he came. Understanding that you were not here, 
he came to me-at eleven o’clock in the morning, and pro- 
posed, with the greatest simplicity, to get quit of the usurp- 
er in the most expeditious manner. I did not give him 
time to conclude the details of his project, but instantly re- 
jected them with the horror they were fitted to inspire, as- 
suring him, at the same time, that if you were here you 
‘would do the same ; that we should ever be the enemies of 
the man who had usurped the power and throne of our 
king, as long as he excluded him from it ; that we had com- 
bated him with open arms, and would do so again, if an 
occasion should present itself; but that we would never 
carry on hostility by such means, which were suited only to 
the Jacobins ; and that, if they betook themselves to crimes, 
certainly we’ should not follow their example. I then sent 
for the Baron de Roll, who confirmed all that I had said of 
your determination in that respect.””—Reéfutation de M. LE 
‘Duc pp Roviao, 49—Pieces Just., No. 1. 

+ The description they gave was as follows: ‘‘ Everyten 
or twelve days their master received a visit from a person 
with whose name they were unacquainted, but who was ev- 
idently a man of high importance. He appeared to be about 
thirty-six years of age ; his hair was light, his height and 
size of ordinary dimensions, his dress elegant ; he was al- 
ways received with great respect, and when he entered the 
apartment all present rose and remained standing, without 
the exception even of MM. Polignac and Riviere. He was 
frequently with Georges, and on these occasions they were 
always alone.”—Roviao’s Memoir, 11. 

§ Rovigo, Mem, ii., 34. 
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ure of the prince and his conveyance to Stras- 
bourg, that it was evident his destruction was: 
already resolved on. Cambacérés, the second 
consul, who had voted in the convention for 
the death of Louis, made the strongest remon- 
strances against this proposed measure, espe- 
cially its accomplishment by means of a viola- 
tion of the neutral territory of Baden; but 
Napoleon cut him short by the’ observation,* 
“ You have become singularly chary of the blood 
of the Bourbons.”’+ 

The truth was, that the unfortunate prince 
was at Ettenheim, on account of a Qccupation of 
passion with which he was inspired the prince at 
for the Princess de Rohan, an emi-. that time 
grant lady of distinction in that neighbourhood, 
and it-was to visit her that he was absent for 
the periods which, in the suspicious mind of the 
First Consul, could have been for no other pur- 
pose but to concert measures with Georges in 
the French metropolis. His mode of life is 
thus described by Savary, who afterward was 
so deeply implicated in his execution: “ Sey- 
eral emigrants had arrived in the environs, and 
were entertained by the. prince. He was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, had a liaison dé 
ceur with a French lady who shared his exile, 
and was frequently absent for several days to- 
gether. This may easily be conceived when it 
is recollected what a passion for the chase is, 
and what the attractions of the mountains of 
the Black Forest.”{ In truth, he had never 
been at Paris at all, nor engaged in any con- 
spiracy whatever against either the government 
or life of the First Consul; and the mysterious 
stranger who was supposed to be him in the 
conferences with Georges afterward turned 
out to be Pichegru.§ 

The designs of the First Consul were too 
faithfully carried into effect. The yp is seizea 
execution of the order was intrust- and conducted 
ed to General Ordaner, who, fol- to Strasbourg. 
lowing punctually the directions he had re- 


ceived, set out from New Brisach with ‘three - 


hundred gens-d’armes, and arrested the prince 
in his bed, at night, on the 15th of March. He 
was immediately conducted to Strasbourg, with 
all his papers and all the persons in the house, 
and intelligence despatched to Paris, by the tel- 
egraph, of his arrest. When it was known at 
the Tuileries that he had been seized, Jose- 
phine, who never failed to exert her influence: 
in behalf of misfortune, implored the First Con- 
sul to show mercy. She threw her- vain inter- 
self on her knees, and earnestly beg- cession of 

ged his life ; but he said, with a stern Josephine. 

air, “‘Mind your own matters; these are not 
the affairs of women ; let me alone.’”’ His vio-~ 
lence on this occasion exceeded anything that 
had been witnessed since his return from Egypt. 
He was so prepossessed with the idea that the 
Bourbon princes were, one and all, leagued in 
a conspiracy against his life, that he was inca- 


pable of exercising the natural powers of his / 


mind in considering the evidence on the sub- 
ject. ‘Iam resolved,” said he, “to put an end 


* Bour., v-, 305, 306. Rovigo, ii., 37. : ; 

+ Napoleon enjoined the officer intrusted with the mis- 
sion to take 200 dragoons,and send 300 more, with four 
pieces of light cannon, to, Kehl, and 100 men, with two 
pieces of cannon, from New Brisach.—See Roviao, ii., 266 


—Pieces Just., Ng. 1 ** 
+ Rov., il., 35. ar’ § Bour., v., 307 Rov., ii., 59% 
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to these conspiracies; if the emigrants will 
conspire, I will cause them to be shot. I am 
told there are some of them concealed in the 
hédtel of M. de Cobentzell” (the Austrian am- 
bassador) ; ‘‘I do not believe it; if it were so, I 
‘would shoot Cobentzell along with them. The 
Bourbons must be taught that they are not to 
» Sport with life with impunity: such matters are 
* got child’s play.”* 

M. Talleyrand, aware of the imminent danger 
He had been Which the duke ran if he continued 
vainly warned in his residence at Ettenheim, had 
of his danger. secretly sent him warning to re- 
move, through the lady to whom he was at- 
tached at that place, and similar intelligence 
‘was at the same time transmitted by the King 
of Sweden, by means of his*minister at Carls- 
ruhe; and it augments our regret at the issue 
of this melancholy tale, that he was only pre- 
vented from availing himself of the intelligence, 
and escaping the danger, by the tardiness of 
the Austrian authorities in procuring him pass- 
ports.. Upon receiving the warning he resolved 
to join his grandfather, but, in doing so, it was 
necessary that he should pass through part of 
the Austrian territories. Sir Charles Stuart, 
the English ambassador at Vienna, wrote for 
this purpose to the Austrian government to de- 
mand a passport for the duke, and it was their 
tardiness in answering that occasioned the de- 
lay which permitted his arrest by Napoleon, and 
cost him his life.+ 

Orders arrived at Strasbourg from Paris on 
He isremo: the 18th of March to have the Duke 
ved to Paris, d’Enghien forthwith forwarded to 
andientto the capital. The carriage which 
conveyed him arrived at the barriers 
of Paris on the 20th, at eleven o’clock forenoon. 
He was there stopped, and detained for above 
five hours, until orders were received from the 
First Consul. No council was summoned ; 
Napoleon took upon himself alone the disposal 
of his fate. At four in the evening orders ar- 
rived to have him conducted, by the exterior 
barriers, to VincENNEsS, an ancient castellated 
fortress of great strength, a mile and a half be- 
yond the Faubourg St. Antoine, which had been 
long used as a state prison, and it was dark be- 
fore he arrived there. Everything was pre- 
pared for his reception; not only his chamber 
was ready, but his grave was dug.t 

No sooner was Napoleon informed of the ar- 
rival of the Duke d’Enghein at the barriers, 
than he wrote out and signed an order for his 
Mics Hake immediate delivery to a military 
delivered over COMmission, to be tried for bearing 
toamilitary arms against the Republic, for hav- 
commnieton by ing been in the pay of England, 
ax: and engaged in the plots set on foot 

by that power against the external 
and internal security of the Republic. The or- 

* Bour,, v., 316, 341. 

t Bour., v., 304, 305. Rov., ii., 300. 

t Bour., v., 328, 330. 

§ The order was as follows : 

; “ Paris, 29 Ventose, Ann. xii. (20th March, 1804). 

“The Government of the Republic decree as follows: 

“Art. I. The late Duke d’Enghien, accused of having 
borne arms against the Republic, of haying been and still 
being in the pay of England, of being engaged in the plots 
set on foot by that power against the external and internal 


security of the Republic, shalljbe delivered over to a mili- 
tary commission, composed ofjséyen members, named by the 
governor of Paris, who shall assemble at Vincennes. 

“Art. II. The grand judge, ‘minister of war, and general 
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der was directed to Murat, the governor of Paris, 
who forthwith sent for General Hullin, and six 
of the senior colonels of regiments in Paris, to 
form a military commission. They immediate- 
ly proceeded to Vincennes, where they found 
Savary, with a strong body of gendarmerie d’élite, 
in possession of the castle and all the avenues 
leading to its approach. ‘The subsequent pro- 
ceedings cannot be better given than in the 
words of M. Harel, the governor of the castle.* 

‘Tn the evening of the 20th of March, when 
the prince was arrived at the barrier, they sent 
to inquiré of me whether I could lodge a pris- 
oner in the castle. I answered that I could 
not, as no rooms were in repair but my ewn 
chamber and the council hall. They desired 
me then to prepare a room for a prisoner, who 
would arrive in the evening, and to dig a grave 
in the court. I said that would not be easy, as 
the court was paved. They replied, I must 
then find another place, and we fixed on the 
ditch, where, in effect, it was prepared. 

‘The prince arrived at seven in the evening ; 
he was dying of cold and hunger, but his air 
was by no means melancholy. As his room 
was not yet ready, I received him into my own, 
and sent out to get food in the village. The 
prince sat down to table, and invited me to par- 
take his refreshments. He put many questions 
about Vincennes, and told me he had been 
brought up in the environs of the castle, and 
conversed with much kindness and affability. 
He repeatedly asked, what do they want with 
me? what. are they going to do with me? but 
these questions made no alteration upon his 
tranquillity, and indicated no disquietude. My 
wife, who was unwell, was in bed in an alcove 
in the same room, concealed by her tapestry ; 
her emotion was extreme, for she was: foster- 
sister to the prince, had enjoyed a pension from 
his family before the Revolution, and she at 
once recognised him by his voice.”’+ 
. The duke went to bed shortly after ; but, be- 
fore he had time to fall asleep, the Gross iniquity 
officers arrived, and conducted him committed to- 
into the council-chamber. Genera] wards him. 
Hullin and six other officers were there assem- 
bled ; Savary arrived soon after the interroga- 
tories began, and took his station in front of the 
fire, immediately behind the president’s chair. 
The accused was charged with “having borne 
arms against the Republic, with having offered 
his services to the English government, the ene- 
mies of the French people, with having received 
and accredited the agents of the English govern- 
ment, and furnished them with the means of ob- 
taining intelligence, and conspired with them 
against the exterior and interior security of the 
i ame fs nt att ern SENN Cea 
governor of Paris, are charged with the execution of the 
present decree. lige 

“The First Consul (Signed) BoNAPARTE, 
“By the First Consul (Signed) HuGHEs Maret. 
“ A true copy. 
““ The General-in-Chief, Governor of Paris, 
“ (Signed) Murat.” 


—See Mémoire de M. Dupin sur les actes de la Commission 
Nee pour juger le Duc d’Enghien, 38—Preces Just., 
0.°2. 


_In Murat’s order, following on this decree, the commis- 
sion was directed to ‘‘ assemble immediately at the chateau 
of Vincennes, to take cognizance, without separating, of 
the accused, on the charges set forth in the decree of the 
government.”—Ibid., 93. 

* Bour., v., 328, 329. Rov., ii., 39. 
t Bour., v., 330, 331. Biog. des Contemporains, Art 
D’Enghien. 
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assemblage of emigrants and others in the pay 
of England, formed on the frontiers of France, 
in the territory of Baden; carried on communi- 
cations in Strasbourg calculated to disturb the 
peace of the adjoining departments, and favour 
the views of England, and being engaged in the 
conspiracy set on foot_at Paris against the life 
of the First Consul, and about, in case of its 
success, to enter France.”* The law in such 
a case required that a counsel should be allowed 
to the accused ; but none was permitted to the 
prince, and he was obliged, at midnight, to 
enter unaided upon his defence.t 

No evidence whatever was brought forward 


Fegeicosice against the accused; no witnesses 


ed upon his Were examined; the documentary 
Pe mtn ’ evidence consisted only of one sin- 
only, withou na 

seocaalenes. gle writing, namely, the act of ac- 


; cusation.t The whole case against 
him rested upon the answers he gave to the in- 
terrogatories put by the commission, and they 
were clear, consistent, and unequivocal, openly 
avowing the truth, but containing not one sin- 
gle admission which could be tortured into evi- 
dence of his culpability. ‘‘ There were,” says 


* Jugement sur le Duc d’Enghien. Mém. par Dupin, 49. 

+ Dupin, 12, 13. 

+ “On n’avait,” says Savary, ‘‘qu’un seul document pour 
toute piéce de charge et décharge ; c’etait l’arréte des con- 
suls du 20 March. La minute du jugement rédigé a Vin- 
cennes le porte textuellement, ‘ Lecture faite des piéces tant 
= charge qu’a décharge au nombre d’une.’”—ROviGo, ii., 

1 


§ The material parts of the declaration were as follow : 

Being asked if he had taken up arms against France, he 
enswered, ‘‘ That he had served through the whole war; 
that he had never been in England, but had received a pen- 
sion from that power, and had no other means of subsist- 
ence ; that he had resided for two years and a half at Etten- 
heim in the Brisgaw, by permission from the sovereigns of 
that country ; that he had applied for permission to reside at 
Fribourg, alsoin the Brisgaw, and remained only at Etten- 
heim for the pleasures of the chase ; that he had correspond- 
ed with his grandfather in London, and also with his father, 
whom he had never seen since 1795 ; that he had been com- 
mander of the advance guard since 1796, and acted with the 
advanced guard before that time ; that he had never seen 
General Pichegru, and had no connexion whatever with 
him ; that he knew he desired to see him, but he congratu- 
lated himself upon his not having seen him, if it be true that 
he had intended to make use of the vile means ascribed to 
him ; that he had no connexion with General Dumourier, 
and never saw him; and that, since the peace, he had occa- 
sionally corresponded with some of his comrades in the in- 
terior of the Republic on their own affairs and his, but no 
correspondence had taken place of the kind alluded to in the 
interrogatory.”’* : 

The iniquities committed on the trial of the Duke d’En- 
ghien were so numerous as to render it one of the most atro- 
cious proceedings recorded in history. 1. The neutral ter- 
ritory of the Grand-duke of Baden was violated by an arm- 
ed force, without a shadow of reason, to arrest an individ- 
ual engaged in no overt acts of hostility, upon the mere 
suspicion of being engaged in correspondence with the con- 
spirators in France. The arrest was illegal, on the foot- 
ing of having borne arms against the Republic; for the de- 
crees of the convention and Directory on that subject, in- 
human as they were, applied only to emigrants taken in 
France, or in an enemy’s or conquered country, and Baden 
was neither the one nor the other, but a friendly state. 3. 
The laws against the emigrants did not apply to the Bour- 
bons, who were a class apart, and were forever banished 
from the French territory ; and even such as they were, they 
had been universally mitigated in practice since the acces- 
sion of the First Consul. 4. The military commission was 
incompetent to try plots undertaken against the Republic, 
their cognizance being confined to the ordinary tribunals. 
5. The whole proceedings at Vincennes were illegal, as 
having been carried on, contrary to law, in the night ; as no 
defender or counsel was assigned to the accused ; as no wit- 
nesses or documents were adduced against him ; as his dec- 
larations admitted nothing criminal, and if they had, they 
would not per se have warranted a conviction; as the con- 


* See the declarations in Savary, ii., 275. Pieces Just., No. iy. 
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Savary, the warmest apologist of Napoleon, 
“neither documents, nor proofs, nor witnesses 
against the prince, and in his declaration he 
emphatically denied the accusation brought 
against him. His connexions with England, 
in the rank in which he was born, his corre- 
spondence with his grandfather, the Prince of 
Condé, could not be considered as evidence of 
any Conspiracy. And even if it had been other- 
wise, what judge is so ignorant as not to know 
that the admissions of an accused person are 
never sufficient to conderan him, if unsupported 
by other testimony ?”* ‘TJ must confess,” says 
General Hullin, “‘ the prince presented himself 
before us with a noble assurance ; he indignant- 
ly repelled the aspersion of having been directly 
or indirectly engaged in any conspiracy against 
the life of the First Consul, but admitted having 
borne arms against France, saying, with a cour- 
age and resolution which forbid us, even for his 
own sake, to make him vary on that point, ‘ that 
he had maintained the rights of his family, and 
that a Condé could never re-enter France but 
with his arms inhis hands. My birth, my opin- 
ions, render me forever the enemy of your 
government.’ ”’¢ 

At the conclusion of his declaration, the 
prince added, “Before signing the y;, noble 
present procés verbal, I earnestly re- demeanour 
quest to be permitted to have a pri- before the 
vate audience- of the First Consul. i248es- 
My name, my rank, my habits of thought, and 
the horror of my situation, induce me to hope 
that he will accede to that demand.” A mem- 
ber of the commission proposed that this request 


should be forwarded to Napoleon ; but Savary, . 


who was behind the president, represented that 
such a demand was inopportune.t The request, 
however, made such an impression, that when 
the sentence was about to be made out, the 
president took up the pen, and was beginning 
to write a letter, expressing the wish of the 
prince to have an interview with him, but Sa- 
vary whispered to him, ‘‘ What are you about ?” 
“T am writing,” said he, ‘to the First Consul, 
to express the wish of the council and of the 
accused.” ‘‘ Your affair is finished,” replied 
Savary, taking the pen out of his hand; “ that 
is my business.’§ ‘In truth,” says Savary, 
“ General Hullin had received the most severe 
instructions. Even the ease of the accused de- 
manding an interview with the First Consul] 
had been provided for, and he had been prohib- 
ited from forwarding such a communication to 
the government.” 

Without a vestige of evidence against the 
prince, did this iniquitous military 
tribunal, acting under the orders of 
a still more iniquitous government, 
find him guilty of all the charges, and order him 
to be immediately executed. After the inter- 
rogatory had ceased, and while the commission 
were deliberating with closed doors, he return- 
ed to his chamber and fell asleep. ‘‘ He was se 
well aware of his approaching fate,” says Ha 
rel, “that when they conducted him by torch, 


His sentence 
and execution. 


viction did not specify of what he was found guilty, and left 
a blank for the laws under which the sentence was pro- 
nounced, all directly in the face of statutory enactments.— 
See an able memoir by Dupin, i., 20, Discussion des actes de 
la Commission Militaire pour juger le Duc d’Enghien. 

* Roy., ii.) 252. + Hulln, 7,8. ¢ Hullin, 13. 

§ Hullin, 13, 14. f Rov., ii., 250 
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light down the broken and winding staircase 
which led to the fosse where the execution was 
to take place, he asked where they were taking 
him, and pressing my arm, said, ‘ Are they go- 
ing to leave me to perish in a dungeon, or throw 
me into an oubliette??”? When he arrived at 
the foot of the stair, and, entering into-the fatal 
ditch, saw, through the gray mist of the morn- 
ing, a file of men drawn up, he uttered an ex- 
pression of joy at being permitted to die the 
death of a soldier, and only requested that a 
confessor might be sent for: but this last re- 
quest was denied him. He then cut off a lock 
of his hair, which he delivered, with his watch 
and ring, to the officer who attended him, to be 
forwarded to the Princess de Rohan and his 
parents ; and, turning to the soldiers, exclaim- 
ed, “I die for my king and for France !” calm- 
ly gave the word of command, and fell pierced 
by seven balls. His remains were immediately 
thrown, dressed as they were, into the grave 
which had been prepared the evening before at 
the foot of the rampart.*t ee 

No other authority than that of Napoleon 
himself is required to stamp the character of 
this transaction. Immediately after the execu- 
tion was over, Savary hastened to the First 
Consul to inform him of what had been done. 
He received the account with much emotion. 
“There is something here,” said he, ‘“ which 
surpasses my comprehension. Here is a crime, 
and one which leads to nothing.”t The prince’s 
His innocence NMOCence was soon completely 
is completely demonstrated. Hardly were his 
established af- uncoffined remains cold in their 
terhisdeath. crave, when the witnesses who 
had spoken of the mysterious personage who 
met with Georges, and was supposed to be the 
Duke d’Enghien, upon being confronted with 
Pichegru, at once recognised him as the person 
to whom they had alluded. “The First Con- 
sul,” says Savary, “‘ upon receiving this infor- 
mation, mused long, and gave vent, by an ex- 
clamation of grief, to his regret at having con- 
sented to the seizure of that unhappy man. 
Notwithstanding his obvious interest to have 
the affair cleared up, he enjoined absolute si- 
lence regarding it, either because he considered 
such conduct most conducive to his interest, or 
because he was unwilling to confess the error 
into which he had fallen.’’9 

* Mém. sur le Duc d’Enghien, ii., 171, 172. 
dication, 40. Bour., v., 332, 333. ‘ 

+ The spot where this murder was committed is marked 
by a little cross in the bottom of the fosse of Vincennes, on 
the side of the forest, about twenty yards from the draw- 
bridge leading into the inner building. The author visited 
it in August, 1833, when the cannon on the ramparts were 
loaded with grapeshot, and the whole walls of the fortress 
were covered with workmen armed to the teeth, converting 
the Gothic edifice into a stronghold destined to bridle the 
licentious population of Paris, and establish the Oriental 
despotism of Louis Philippe. The monument of feudal 
power, the scene of despotic cruelty, the instrument of rev- 
olutionary punishment, arose at once to the view. ‘Les 
hommes agitent,” says Bossuet, ‘‘mais Dieu les mene.” 

+ Rov., 1i., 45. 

§ The murder of the Duke d’Enghien was so atrocious a 
: _.. proceeding, that almost every one concerned 
* Napoleon’s vindi- in it has made an effort to throw the blame 

cation of himself S A a 
atiSt. Helena. off his own shoulders, and implicate more 

deeply the other actors in the bloody trage- 

dy. Savary, General Hullin, and Napoleon himself, have 
all endeavoured to vindicate themselves, at the expense of 
their associates in the crime ; but the only inference which 
can justly be drawn from a comparison of their observa- 


tions is, that they were all guilty, and the First Consul 
most of all. In commenting on this subject, which fre- 


Roy., Vin- 
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A memorable retribution awaited all the ac- 
tors in this bloody tragedy. Mu- pov arable ret= 
rat, seized eleven years afterward ribution which 
on the Neapolitan territory, when reached all the 
attempting to excite the people to >°tors in the 
a revolt, was delivered over to a i 
military commission; tried under a law which 
he himself had made, and shot. General Hul- 
lin, after having spent, as he himself said, 
“twenty years in unavailing regrets, bowed 
down by misfortune, blind and unhappy,” wish- 
ed for the grave to relieve him from his suffer- 
ings;* Savary lived to witness calamities to 
himself and his country sufficient, in his own 
words, to draw from his eyes tears of blood ;+ 
and Napoleon, vanquished in war, precipitated 
from his throne, stripped of his possessions, 
was left an exile amid the melancholy main, to; 
reflect on the eternal laws of justice. which he 
had violated, and the boundless gifts of fortune 
which he had misapplied. Whether Providence 
interferes in the affairs of mankind by any other 
method than general laws, and the indignation 
which deeds of violence excite in the human 
heart, must remain forever a mystery; but in 
many cases, the connexion between national, 
equally as individual crime, and its appropriate 
punishment, is so evident as to be obvious even 
on the surface of history. The murder of the 
Duke d’Enghien lighted again the flames of 
Continental war, and induced that terrible strife 
which ultimately brought the Tartars of the 
Desert to the walls of Paris. From it may 
be dated the commencement of that train of 
events which precipitated Napoleon from the 
throne of Charlemagne to the rock of St. 
Helena. ; 

When the melancholy event was known in 
Paris on the morning of the 21st, Gobdtemnn tier 
a universal stupor and consterna-- which this act 
tion prevailed. Few were to be excited in Pa- 
found who approved of the deed; ™* 
distrust, terror, anxiety, were depicted in every 


quently recurred to his thoughts during the solitude of St. 
Helena, he at times ascribed the catastrophe to a deplorable 
excess of zeal in the persons by whom he was surrounded ;* 
at others, to an unfortunate prepossession, taken up at an: 
unguarded moment, when he was worked up to madness by 
the reports he received of conspiracies and plots in every 
direction around him ;+ but in his testament he reverted to 
the more manly course of admitting the deed, taking upon 
himself its whole responsibility, and endeavouring to justify 
it on reasons of state necessity. ‘I arrested the Duke 
@Enghien,” said he, in that solemn instrument, “‘ because 
that measure was necessary to the security, the interest, 
and the honour of the French people, when the Count 
@ Artois maintained, on his own admission, sixty assassins. 
In similar circumstances I would do the same.”{ Asif any 
reasons of honour, interest, or security can ever call for or 
justify the death of an innocent man without either inquiry, 
evidence, or trial. 

It is but justice to Napoleon, however, to add, that he said 
at St. Helena, ‘Most certainly, if I had been informed im 
time of certain features in the opinions and character of the 
prince, and especially if I had seen a letter which he wrote: 
to me, but which was never delivered, God knows for what 
reason, till after he was no more, most certainly I would 
have pardoned him.”§ Savary asserts that Napoleon said 
to Real, after hearing the circumstances of the prince’s 
death, ‘ Unhappy T- , what have you made me do?|{ 
and Napoleon said to O’Meara at St. Helena, that “‘ Talley- 
rand had kept the duke’s letter, written to him from Stras- 
bourg, and only delivered it two days after his death? 
but Bourrienne ‘asserts that the whole story of such a letter 
having been written and kept back is an entire fabrication. 
—See BouRRIENNE, v., 312. 

* Haullin’s Memoirs, 1. 


+ Savary, iv., 382. 


* Las Cas., vii,, 257. 
t Test. de Nap., sec. 6. 
| Savary, Vindication, 60, 


t Ibid., vii., 253, 257. 
§ Las Cas., vii., 258. 
T O'Meara, i., 321, 346,. 
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countenance. It was openly stigmatized by a 
great proportion of the people as a bloody and 
meedless assassination; among none was the 
general grief more poignant than the warmest 
partisans of Napoleon; the bright morning of 
the consulate seemed overcast, and the empire 
to be ushered in by deeds of Oriental cruelty. 
Crowds issued daily through the barrier De 
‘Tréne, to visit in the fosse of Vincennes the 
spot where the victim had suffered ; a favourite 
spainel, which had followed the prince to the 
place of execution, faithful in death, was to be 
seen constantly lying on the grave. The in- 
terest excited by its appearance was so strong, 
that, by an order of the police, the dog was re- 
moved, and all access to the place prohibited.* 

The consternation which prevailed among 
‘And in the the members of the diplomatic body 
foreign am- was still greater. Couriers were in- 
bassadors. stantly despatched to St. Petersburg, 
Vienna, Berlin, and London; and the ambas- 
sadors of all the powers at Paris met to concert 
measures on the subject. ‘All Paris,” says 
M. Darlberg, the plenipotentiary of Baden, “is 
in consternation ; Europe will shudder at the 
deed. We are approaching a terrible crisis ; 
the ambition of Bonaparte knows no bounds ; 
nothing is sacred in his eyes ; he will sacrifice 
everything to his passions. M. Cobentzell, 
Lucchesini, and Oubrill are concerting meas- 
ures on the part of Austria, Prussia, and Rus- 
sia.”+ M. Talleyrand, the miimister of foreign 
affairs, gave a ball on the night of the day on 
which the prince was executed ; but its aspect 
was mournful, and several members of the dip- 
lomatic body sent their apology. ‘The cabinet 
of Prussia presented an energetic note, com- 
plaining of the violation of the territory of Ba- 
den, while that of Russia ordered a court 
mourning for his death, which was worn by all 
the ambassadors of that power at foreign courts, 
and addressed a vigorous remonstrance to the 
French government. The higher classes at 
Vienna, Petersburg, and Berlin, were vehe- 
ment in their condemnation of the sanguinary 
proceeding ; the indignation of the English 
people, the vehemence of the English press, 
knew no bounds ; and already were to be seen, 
both in the diplomatic relations of the European 
powerst and the feelings awakened im their 
subjects, the seeds of the ‘coalition which 
brought the Continent in arms to the fields of 
Austerlitz and Eylau.  _ 

That indignation which the monarchies of 
Courageous Europe did not as yet venture open- 
conduct of M. ly to express, a single courageous 
Chateaubriand. individual, but one whose weight 
was equal to a nation in arms, did not hesitate 
immediately to manifest. The illustrious au- 
thor of the ‘“‘Génie de Christianisme,”’ M. Cua- 
TEAUBRIAND, had been recently appointed am- 
bassador of France at the Republic of the Valais, 
and he was presented to the First Consul on 
the morning of the 21st, to take leave prepara- 
tory to his departure. He observed at the time 
a striking alteration on the visage of the First 
Consul, anda sombre expression in his coun- 
tenance ; his matchless powers of dissimulation 
v* ii., 45. Vy 389. Big., iv., 343. 

t Me Barlberes ee March 22, 1804, Paris. Roy,, ii., 
ge ee iii., 345. Ann. Reg., 1804. State Papers, 642. 
Bour., vi., 4,5. Rov., ii., 244. 
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could not conceal what was passing in his 
mind; but Chateaubriand knew of nothing at 
the time to which it could have been owing. 
Hardly had he left the Tuileries when intelli- 
gence arrived of the death of the Duke @’En- 
ghien : he instantly sent in his resignation of 
the appointment. This intrepid conduct exci- 
ted a vehement burst of anger in the breast of 
the First Consul; and the friends of Chateau- 
briand were in the greatest alarm every morn- 
ing for a considerable time, expecting to hear 
of his arrest during the night ; but the Princess 
Eliza, who was inspired with the highest admi- 
ration for that great author, at length succeed- 
ed in averting a tempest which, in its outset, 
might have proved fatal to one of the brightest 
ornaments of modern literature. From that 
period, however, may be dated the commence- 
ment of that enmity between that great author 
and the First Consul, which continued unin- 
terrupted till the Restoration.* 

Napoleon was strongly irritated by any oppo- 
sition to his wishes or resistance Opinion which 
to his will, and, accordingly, he Napoleonenter- 
never forgave Chateaubriand for ‘ined of him. 
the public reproof administered on this memo- 
rable occasion; but his feelings had no influ- 
ence on his judgment, and no man could better 
appreciate dignified or heroic conduct. in an ad- 
versary: Although, therefore, the author of the 
“Genius of Christianity” never afterward re- 
ceived encouragement from the First Consul, 
he occupied a high place in his estimation, and 
this continued in exile, even after the essential 
injury done by that author to his cause by the ~ 
celebrated pamphlet on the “ Constitutional 
Monarchy,” published at the Restoration. 
“Chateaubriand,” said he, ‘“‘has received from 
nature the sacred fire ; his works attest it; his 
style is not that of Racine, it is that of a proph- 
et. There is no one but himself in the world 
who could have said with impunity in the 
Chamber of Peers, that the greatcoat and hat 
of Napoleon, placed on the end of a stick on the 
coast of Brest, would make Europe run to arms 
from one end to another.’’t 

This tragi¢ event was soon followed by an- 
other still more mysterious. Harly on 
the morning of the 6th of April, Gen- 
eral Pichegru was found strangled in 
prison. Since his apprehension he had under- 
gone ten separate examinations, in the course 
of which he had been repeatedly confronted. 
with Georges, Lajolais, and all the witnesses 
who were examined against them. On all oc- 
casions, however, he evinced an unconquerable 
firmness and resolution. No one was injured 
by his answers ; and nothing whatever had 
been elicited from him calculated to effect the 
great object of implicating Moreau in the con- 
spiracy. Such was the effect produced by his 
courageous demeanour, that Real said openly, 
before several persons, on coming from: one*of 
his examinations, “ What a man that Pichegru 
is!” In all his declarations he was careful to 
abstain from anything which might involve any 
other person, and exhibited a grandeur of char- 
acter and generous resolution in his fetters, 
which excited the admiration even of his ene- 
mies. He positively refused, however, to sign 


Death of 
Pichegru- 


* Bour., v., 348, 349. Bign., iii., 844, 
+ Nap. m Mont., iy., 248. Bour., v., 349, 350. 
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any of his judicial declarations, alleging as a 
reason that he was too well acquainted with 
the arts of the police, who, having once got his 
signature, would, by a chemical process, efface 
all the writing which stood above it, and insert 
another statement, containing everything which 
they wished him to admit. He loudly announ- 
ced his intention of speaking out boldly on his 
trial, and in particular declared that he was re- 
solved ‘to unfold the odious means by which 
he and his companions had been entrapped into 
the conspiracy by the police. That they had 
at length become fully sensible of the Machia- 
yelian devices which had been practised upon 
them, from the facility given to their landing 
and coming to Paris, and the utter nullity of all 
the reports they had received of the general 
disposition in their favour. That, having had 
their eyes at length opened, they were only so- 
licitous to get out of Paris, and were making 
preparations for that purpose when they were 

: arrested by the police.” This in- 
April 16, 1804. tention to speak out at the trial 
was in an especial manner declared on the day 
of his last examination, taken before Real, and 
next morning at eight o’clock ke was found 
strangled in his cell.* 

The surgeons who were called to examine 
Surgeons’ the body of the deceased signed a re- 
reporton port, in which they stated that “the 
his death. body was found with a black silk hand- 
kerchief hard twisted round the neck by means 
of a small stick about five inches long, which 
was kept tight on the left check, on which it 
rested by one end, which prevented it from un- 
winding, and produced the strangulation which 
had terminated in death.” The gendarmes in 
attendance declared that they heard no noise, 
except a considerable coughing on the part of 
the general, which lasted till one, when it 
ceased, and that the sound resembled that of 
a person who had difficulty of respiration.t+ 
This is all the light which positive evidence 
throws on this mysterious transaction ; but it 
were well for the memory of Napoleon if moral 
presumptions of greater strength than any such 
testimony did not incline to the darker side.{ 

‘“When you would discover,” says Machiavel, 
Reflections on “| Who is the author of a crime, con- 
the probable sider who had an interest to com- 
privity of the mit it.” Judging by this standard, 
First Consul to moral presumption weighs heavily 

against the First Consul. He was 
on the eve of the greatest step in his life; the 
imperial sceptre was within his grasp, and the 
public authorities had already been instructed 
to petition him to assume the crown of Charle- 
magne. At the same time, the crisis was of the 
most violent kind. The Royalist party were in 
the highest state of excitement, in consequence 
of the execution of the Duke d’Enghien ; the 


* Bour., v., 23, 31. Big., iii., 411. 

t Bour., vi., 31,32. Royv., ii., 55, Ann, Reg., 1804, 638. 
State Papers. 

+ It is not the least interesting circumstance in this mel- 
au aoly story, thaPichegru had been the school companion 
of Napoleon at the military academy of Brienne. They 
had been bred up in the same house, and it was he who 
taught Napoleon the four first rules of arithmetic. Though 
considerably older than the First Consul, they had received 
their commissions as lieutenants of artillery at the same 
time. Now the one was about to ascend the throne of 
France, while the other was strangled in a dungeon.—See 
BouRRIENNE, vi. 13 15, 
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Republicans, in sullen indignation, awaited the 
trial of Moreau. In these critical cireumstan- 
ces it was impossible to over-estimate the ef- 
fect which might have been produced on such 
inflammable materials by the bold declarations 
of Pichegru at his trial, openly denouncing the 
intrigues and treachery of the police, and tear- 
ing aside the veil which concealed the dark 
transactions by which Fouché had precipitated 
the leaders of the opposite parties into measures 
so eminently calculated to aid the ascent of 
Napoleon to the throne. The First Consul, it 
is true, had no cause either to be apprehensive 
of Pichegru, or to doubt his conviction at the 
trial; but his ministers had every reason to 
fear the effect which might be produced by the 
revelations made by so energetic and intrepid a 
character, and the strongest grounds for believ- 
ing that he would utterly negative all attempts 
to implicate his great rival, Moreau, in the con- 
spiracy. In these circumstances, private as- 
sassination became the obvious expedient, and 
within the gloomy walls of the Temple numer- 
ous wretches were to be found, trained to 
crime, and profoundly versed in all the means of 
perpetrating it in the way least likely to incur 
detection. There can be no reasonable doubt,. 
therefore, that Pichegru was murdered, but there: 
is no evidence to connect Napoleon with the act ;, 
and the probability is, that it was perpetrated by 
Fouché and the police, to prevent the exposure 
of the infamous means used by them to implicate 
both Moreau and the Royalists in the trammels 
of a conspiracy, which they had so much rea- 
son to apprehend from the illustrious captive’s. 
known character and declared resolution. 

This view is strongly confirmed when it is. 
recollected, on the other hand, that Pichegru 
himself had no conceivable motive for commit- 
ting suicide. Death to so old a soldier and deter- 
mined a character could have few terrors ; and 
the experience of the Revolution has proved 
that its prospect hardly ever led to self-destruc- 
tion. He had uniformly and energetically de- 
clared his resolution to speak fully out at the 
trial, and nothing had occurred to shake. that 
determination, for his own condemnation he 
must, from the first, have regarded as certain. 
Voluntary strangulation, in the way in which 
Pichegru perished, if not an impossible, is at 
least a highly difficult act; the religious im- 
pressions which he had preserved from his 
youth upward rendered it highly improbable ; 
and the secrecy which government maintained 
in regard to his declarations necessarily led to 
the conclusion that they contained matter which 
it was deemed advisable to bury in the tomb. 
So universal was the impression produced by 
these circumstances, that M. Real, on the morn- 
ing of his death, said, ‘‘ Though nothing can be 
more apparent than that this was a suicide, yet. 
it will always be said that, despairing of con- 
viction, we strangled him in prison ;”* a cri de 
conscience, coming from such a character, at so 
early a period, which is not the least remark- 
able circumstance in this mysterious case. 
Bourrienne,. Napoleon’s private secretary, de- 
clares it as his firm conviction that he was 
murdered ;t and Savary, while he denies this 
himself, tells us that a belief of his assassina- 
tion was so general, that a high functionary, a 
la sai AOS SD 
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friend of his own, spoke of it some years after- 
ward as a matter concerning which no doubt 
could be entertained, and mentioned the gen- 
darmes as the.persons by whom the bloody deed 
had been carried into execution.*+ The popu- 
lace of Paris, struck by the mysterious circum- 
stances of his death, ascribed it to the Mame- 
jukes who had accompanied Napoleon from 
Egypt, and had been trained to such deeds in 
the recesses of Eastern seraglios.t 

At length, after long and tedious preparatory 
examinations, Moreau, Georges, the two Polig- 
nacs, La Riviere, and all the accused, were 
brought to trial. Before leaving the Temple, 
Georges harangued the other prisoners in the 
court, and earnestly recommended prudence 
and moderation, and. that they should abstain 
from criminating each other. The solemnity 
of the occasion, and the recollection that it was 
from the same walls that Louis XVI. had been 
taken to the scaffold, had subdued to a sadder 
and milder mood his naturally daring and ve- 
hement character. “If, in the trials which 
await us,” said he, ‘‘ your firmness should ever 
forsake you, look on me; recollect that I am 
with you; remember that my fate will be the 
same as your own. Yes! we cannot be sep- 
arated in death, and it is that which should con- 
sole us. Continue, then, mild and considerate 
towards each other; redouble your mutual re- 
gards ; let your common fate draw tighter the 
bonds of your affection. Regard not the past. 
We are placed in our present position by the 
will of God; in the hour of death, let us pray 
that our country, rescued from the yoke which 
oppresses it, may one day be blessed under the 
rule of the Bourbons. Never forget that it was 
from the prison which we are about to quit that 
Louis XVI. went forth to the scaffold. Let 
his sublime example be your model and your 
guide.’”’§ $ 

Early on the 28th of May, the doors of the 


* Roy., ii., 56. 

+ In discoursing on this subject at St. Helena, Napoleon 
Napoleon’sdefence Observed “ that he would be ashamed to 
of himself on this defend himself against such a charge ; its 
subject at St. He- absurdity was so manifest on its very face. 
lena. _ What could I gain by it? A man of my 
character does not act without sufficient motives. Have I 
ever been known to shed blood by mere caprice ? Whatever 
efforts may have been made to blacken my memory, those 
who know me are aware that my nature is foreign to crime ; 
there is not in my whole career a single act of which I could 
not speak before any tribunal on earth, I do not say without 
embarrassment, but with advantage. In truth, Pichegru 

- saw that his situation was desperate ; his daring mind could 
not endure the infamy of punishment; he despaired of my 
clemency, or despised it, and put himself to death. Had I 
been inclined to commit a crime, it was not Pichegru, but 
Moreau, that I would have struck.”* Had Napoleon’s ve- 

- racity been equal to his ability as a chronicler of the events 
of his time, this passage would have been deserving of the 
highest consideration ; but the slightest acquaintance with 
his writings and actions must be sufficient to convince every 
impartial person that he had no regard whatever to truth 
in anything that he said or wrote, and fired off words as he 
would do shot in a battle, to produce a present effect, with- 
out the slightest idea that they ever would be sifted by 
subsequent ages, or ultimately recoil upon himself. He for- 
gets that it was to secure the conviction of Moreau, and cut 
off the damning evidence that he could give in regard to 
him, that the private assassination of Pichegru became ex- 

edient, and that the more he elevates the character of the 
Repabkedn general who was brought to trial, the more he 
magnifies the probability of the destruction of the Royalist 
chief whose testimony might have led to his acquittal. 

$ Ann. Reg., 1804, 165. § Bour., vi., 47. 

ee 
& Las Cas., vii., 244, 
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Palace of Justice were thrown 7.; 

open, and the trial began. An im- sae Gores, 
mense crowd instantly rushed in, 24 others. 
and occupied every avenue to the hall; the 
doors were besieged by thousands, urgent to 
obtain admittance. The public anxiety rose to 
the highest pitch. Persons of the chief rank 
and greatest consideration in Paris were there ; 
the remnants of the old nobility, the leaders of 
the modern Republic, flocked to a scene where 
the fate of characters so interesting to both was 
to be determined. The prisoners, to the num- 
ber of forty-five, were put to the bar together: 
Public indignation murmured aloud at seeing 
the conqueror of Hohenlinden seated amid per- 
sons, many of whom were regarded as the hired 
bravoes of England. In the course of the trial, 
which lasted twelve days, a letter from Moreau 
to the First Consul, written from the prison of 
the Temple, was read, in which he stated his 
case with so much simplicity and candour, that 
it produced the most powerful effect on the au- 
dience.* The result of the trial was, that Mo- 
reau’s innocence was completely established, 
or, rather, the prosecutor totally failed to prove 
any criminal connexion on his part with the 
conspirators ; not one witness could fix either 
a guilty act or important. circumstance upon 
him. He admitted having seen Pichegru on 
several occasions, but positively denied that he 
had ever been in presence of Georges ; and, 
though two witnesses were adduced who swore 
to that fact, their testimony was unworthy of 
credit, being that of accused persons under trial 
for the same crime.t Throughout the whole 


* Moreau there said, “‘In the campaign of 1797 we took 
the papers of the Austrian staff; among Letter of M 
them were several which seemed to impli- ‘Napoleon, 
cate Pichegru in a correspondence with the 
French princes ; this discovery gave us both great pain, but 
we resolved to bury it in oblivion, as Pichegru, being no 
longer at the head of the army, was not in a situation to do 
injury to the Republic. The events of the 18th Fructidor 
succeeded ; disquietude became universal ; and two officers 
who were acquainted with that correspondence represent- 
ed to me the necessity of making it public.’ I was then a 
public functionary, and could no longer preserve silence. 
During the two last campaigns in Germany, and since the 
peace, he has occasionally made remote and circuitous over- 
tures to me as to the possibility of entering into a corre- 
spondence with the French princes, but I considered them 
so ridiculous that I never made any answer. 

“As to the present conspiracy, I can equally assure you 
that Ihave not had the smallest share in it. I repeat it, 
general, whatever proposition may have been made to me, I 
rejected it in opinion, and regarded it as the most absurd of 
projects. When it was represented to me that the occasion 
of a descent into England would be favourable to a change 
of government, I answered, that the senate was the author- 
ity to which all Frenchmen would look in case of difficulty, 
and that I should be the first to range myself under its au- 
thority. Such overtures made to me, a private individual, 
wishing to keep upnoconnexions, neither in the army, nine 
tenths of which have’served under my orders, nor in the 
state, imposed upon me no duty but that of refusal; the in- 
famy of becoming an informer was repugnant to my char- 
acter; ever judged with severity, such a person becomes 
odious, and deserving of eternal reprobation when he turns 
against those from whom he has received obligations, or 
with whom he has maintained terms of friendship. Such, 
general, have been my connexions with Pichegru; they 
will surely convince you that rash and ill-founded conelu- 
sions haye been drawn from a conduct on my part perhaps 
imprudent, but far from being criminal.” These words 
bear the stamp of truth, and they embrace the whole of 
what was proved against Moreau. Not one of the 119 wit- 
nesses examined atthe trial said more against him.—Bour- 
RIENNE, Vi., 118, 120. ; 

+ Lajolais and Picot were the persons who spoke to it, 
and Lajolais was the secret agent of Fouche throughout the 
whole transaction, and both were fellow-prisoners at the 
bar with Moreau.* 

% Rovigo, ii,, 63, 
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trial his demeanour was dignified, mild, and un- 
assuming.. On one occasion only his indignant 
spirt broke forth, when the president accused 
him of a desire to make himself dictator : ‘‘ Me 
dictator!” exclaimed he, “‘ and with the parti- 
sans of the Bourbons! Who, then, would be 
my supporters? I-could find none but in the 
French soldiers. of whom I have commanded 
nine tenths, and saved above fifty thousand. 
' They have arrested all my aids-de-camp, all the 
officers of my acquaintance, but not a shadow 
of suspicion could be found against any one, 
and they have all been set at liberty. Can 
there be such folly as to suppose that I proposed 
to make myself dictator by means of the parti- 
sans of the old French princes, who have com- 
bated for the Royalist cause since 1792? Do 
you really believe that these men, in twenty-four 
hours, should have been so suddenly changed 
as to make me dictator? You speak of my for- 
tune, of my income ; I began with nothing, and 
might now have been worth 50,000,000 francs ; 
I possess only a house and.a small property at- 
tached to it; my allowances amount to 40,000 
francs, and let that be compared with my ser- 
vices.’’* ; 

As the case went on, and the impossibility 
Intense inter- Of convicting Moreau of the capital 
est excited at charge preferred against him _be- 
Paris, came. apparent, the disquietude of 
the First Consul was extreme. He sent in 
private for the judges, and questioned them mi- 
nutely as to the probable result of the process ; 
and, as it had become impossible to convict him 
of any share in the conspiracy, it was agreed 
that he should be found guilty of the minor 
charge of remotely aiding them. Some of the 
judges proposed that he should be entirely ac- 
quitted, but the President Hemart informed 
them that such a result would only have the 
effect of impelling the government into meas- 
ures of still greater severity, and therefore this 
compromise was unanimously agreed to. Na- 
poleon strongly urged a capital sentence, in the 
idea, probably, of overwhelming his rival by a 
pardon ; but the judges returned the noble an- 
swer, “ And if we do.so, who will pardon us?” 
In truth, the temper of the public mind was 
such, that any capital sentence on so illustrious 
a person would probably have produced a vio- 
lent commotion, and it was extremely doubtful 
whether the soldiers of the army of the Rhine 
would not have risen at once to his rescue. 
So intense was the interest excited by his situ- 
ation, that when Lecourbe, one of the. bravest 
and most distinguished of his lieutenants, en- 
tered the court with the infant child of Moreau 
in his arms, all the military present sponta- 
neously rose and presented arms; and if Mo- 
reau had given the word, the court wouid that 
moment have been overturned, and the prison- 
ers liberated. Whenever he rose to address 
the judges, the gendarmes by whom he was 
guarded rose also, and remained uncovered till 
he sat down. In fact, the public mind was so 
agitated, that the influence of Moreau in fetters 
almost equalled that of the First Consul on the® 
throne. + ! 

The demeanour of Georges throughout the 
whole trial was stoical and indifferent ; he re- 


* Bour., vi. 115, 123, 124. Rov., ii. 
t Bour., vi., 124, 126, Big., iii., 420. 
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jected the humane proposals made stoical in. 
to him by. Napoleon to save his life, if difference 
he would abandon his attempts to re- f Georges. 
instate the Bourbons, saying ‘that his com- 
rades had followed him into France, and he 
would follow them to death.” Armand and 
Jules Polignac excited the warmest interest by 
the generous contest which ensued between 
them as to which had been really implicated in 
the conspiracy, each trying to take the whole 
blame upon himself, and to exculpate the oth- 
er.* When the debates were closed and the 
judges retired to deliberate, the public anxiety 
rose to the highest pitch ; they remained four- 
and-twenty hours in consultation, and all the 
while the court and all its avenues were 
thronged with anxious multitudes. The most 
breathless suspense prevailed when the judges 
returned to the court, and Hemart, condemna- 
seating himself in the president’s tion of the 
chair, read out the sentence, which Ptsoners. 
condemned Georges Cadouhal, Bouvet de Lo- 
zier, Russilon, M. de Riviere, Armand de Po- 
lignae, Lajolais, Picot, Costor San Victor, and 
others, to the number of sixteen, to death; and 
Moreau, Jules de Polignac, Leridant, Roland, 
and a young girl named Issay, to two years’ im- 
prisonment.t 

Though the preservation of Moreau’s life, 
which had been placed in such im- 
minent hazard, was universally 
considered as a subject of congrat- 
ulation, yet the condemnation of so great a 
number of persons, many of whom belonged to 
the highest society in Paris, to death together, 
spread a general consternation through the-cap- 
ital. During four years of a steady and lenient 
administration, the people had not only’ lost 
their indifference, but acquired a horror at. the 
shedding of blood; and a catastrophe of this 
sort, which recalled the sanguinary scenes of 
the Convention, diffused universal distress. To 
this feeling soon succeeded a sense of the gross 
injustice done to Moreau, found guilty upon the 
unsupported declarations of two conspirators 
who were condemned along with himself; and 
with so strong a sense of the iniquity of the 
conviction in the breast of the judges, that they 
were obliged to sentence him to a punishment, 
ridiculous and inadequate if he were guilty, op- 
pressive if innocent.t 

Napoleon, however, was not really cruel; he 
was, on the contrary, in general, él 
averse to measures of severity, and pa ren nall 
only callous to all the suffering sul after the 
they occasioned when they seemed convictions 
necessary either for the projects of Wer? cbtained. 
his ambition or the principles of his state poli- 
ae St pater! Seat S ied kha ehener Seana pe 


* Armand de Polignac first declared publicly that he 
alone was accessory to the conspiracy, and that his brother 
was entirely innocent, and earnestly implored that the 
stroke of justice might fall onhimalone. On the following 
day, his brother Jules rose and said, ‘‘I was too much moved 
yesterday at what my brother said to be able to attend to 
what I was to advance in my own defence; but to-day, 
when I am more cool, I implore you not to give credit to 
what his generosity has prompted to suggest in my behalf. 
If one of us must perish, I am the guilty person. Restore 
him to his wéeping wife ; I have none to lament me; I can 
brave death. Too young to have enjoyeu iife, how can I 
Nes it “ i No!” exclaimed Armand, “you have life be- 

ore you; I alone am the guilty person; I alo 
perish.”—Boun., vi., 138, 139,” Rabiraiic inidiad 
our., vi., 138, 140. Big., iii., 421. Roy., ii., 62, 63 
t Rov., ii., 63, 64. Bour., vi., 140, 141,07 7 ' 
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cy. His object in all these measures was to 
attain the throne, and for this purpose the death 
of the Duke d’Enghien, which struck terror 
into the Royalists, and the condemnation of 
Moreau, which paralyzed the . Republicans, 
seemed indispensable. Having attained these 
steps, he yielded not less to his own inclina- 
tions than the dictates of sound policy in par- 
doning many of the persons convicted. Murat, 
immediately after the sentence was pronounced, 
repaired to Napoleon, and earnestly entreated 
him to signalize his accession to the imperial 
throne by pardoning all the accused; but he 
could not obtain from him so splendid an act of 
mercy. Josephine, never wanting at the call 
of humanity, exerted her powerful influence in 
favour of several of the persons under sentence ; 
many other persons at the court followed her 
example, and others were pardoned, in particu- 
lar Lajolais, in consideration of the services 
they had rendered to the police during the con- 
spiracy. In these different ways, Bouvet de 
Lozier, Riviere, Armand de Polignac, Lajolais, 
and Armand Gaillaird, and three others, expe- 
rienced the mercy of the First Consul. The 
remainder were executed on the 25th of June, 
on the Place de Gréve: they all underwent 
their fate with heroic fortitude, protesting with 
their last breath their fidelity to their king and 
eountry ; and Georges, in particular, insisted 
upon dying first, in order that his companions, 
who knew that he had been offered his pardon 


by the First Consul, might see that he had not. 


deserted them in the extreme hour.* 

Napoleon asserted to Bourrienne, shortly af- 
ter the trial was over, that he had been 
greatly annoyed by the result of the 
process, chiefly because it prevented 
kim from utterly extinguishing Moreau as the 
head of a party in the state; that assuredly he 
never would have suffered him to perish on the 
scaffold ; but that his name, withered by a cap- 
ital conviction, would no longer have been for- 
midable, and that he had been led to direct a 
prosecution from his council assuring him that 
there could be no doubt of a conviction. He 
added, that if he had foreseen the result, he 
would have privately urged Moreau to travel, 
and even have given him a foreign embassy to 
colour his departure.t After the sentence-was 
pronounced, he acted with indulgence to his 
fallen rival. On the very day on which he re- 
quested permission to retire to America, Napo- 
leon granted it ; he purchased his estate of Gros 
Bois, near Paris, which he conferred upon Ber- 
thier, and paid the expenses of his journey to 
Barcelona, preparatory to embarking for the Uni- 
ted States, out of the public treasury. His ar- 
dent. mind had been singularly captivated by the 
stern resolution of Georges; after his sentence 
was pronounced, he sent Real to the Temple, 
and offered, if he would attach himself to his 
service, to give him a regiment, and even make 
him one of his aids-de-camp; but the heroic 
Vendéan remained faithful to his principles even 
in that extremity, and preferred dying with his 
comrades to all the allurements of the imperial 
throne.t9 


His lenity 
to Moreau. 


* Bour., vi., 142, 144. Rov., ii., 66. 

+ Bour., vi., 156, 157. Rov., ii., 66. vs 

+ Bour., vi., 159. Ann. Reg., 1804, 165. Rov., ii., 65, 66. 
’ “There is-one man,” said Napoleon, “among the con- 
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One other deed of darkness belongs to the 
same period in the government of Destine 
Napoleon. Captain Wright, from tain Weight tn 
whose vessel Pichegru had been prison, at Par- 
disembarked, was afterward ship- '- 
wrecked on the coast of Morbihan, and brought, 
with all his crew, to Paris, where they were 
examined as witnesses on the trial of Georges. 
This intrepid man, who had formerly been a 
lieutenant on board Sir Sydney Smith’s ship 
when he stopped the Eastern career of Napole- 
on at Acre, positively declined to give any evi- 
dence, saying, with the spirit which became a 
British officer, ‘“‘Gentlemen, I am an officer in 
the British service ; I care not what treatment 
you have in reserve for me ; I am not bound to 
account to you for the orders I have received, 
and I decline your jurisdiction.”” He added, af- 
ter his deposition, taken in prison, was read 
over in court, that “they had not annexed to 
that declaration the threat held out to him, that 
he should be shot if he did not reveal the secrets 
of his country.”* Some time after this, but the 
precise date is not known, as it was not re- 
vealed by the French government for long af- 
terward, Captain Wright was found in his cell 
in the Temple with his throat cut from ear to 
ear. By whom this was done remains, and 
probably will ever remain, a mystery. The 
French authorities gave out that he had com- 
mitted suicide in prison; but the character of 
that officer, and the letters he had written short- 
ly before his death, in which he positively de- 
clared he had no intention of laying violent 


hands on himself, rendered that event extreme- ~ 


ly improbable. ‘The previous threats which he 
publicly declared on the trial they had made to 
him, and the strong desire which the French 
government had to implicate the English cabi- 
net in a conspiracy against the‘life of the First 
Consul, in order to weaken the force of public 
indignation in Europe at the death of the Duke 
d’Enghien, render it more than probable that he 
was cut off in order to extinguish the evidence 
which he could give as to the disgraceful meth- 
ods resorted to by the polive to extort declara- 
tions from their prisoners; or possibly, as was 
asserted in England at the time, to destroy the 
traces of torture on his person.t 


It was in the midst of these bloody events 
that Napoleon assumed the IMPERI- yA toon ree 
AL crown, and the shadow of the a ieee to as- 
expiring Republic was transformed sume the im- 
into the reality of Byzantine servi- Peta! crown. 


spirators whom I regret ; that is Georges. His mind is of 
the right stamp; in my hands he would have 
done great things. _I appreciate all the firmness 
of his character, and I would have given it a right 
direction. I made Real inform him that, if he would attach. 
himself to me, I would not only pardon him, but give hina 
regiment. What do I say? I would have made him one 
of my aids-de-camp. Such a step would have excited a 
great clamour ; but I should not have cared for it. Georges 
refused everything. . He is a-bar of iron. What can I now 
do? He must undergo his fate, for such a man is too dan- 
gerous in a party ; it is a necessity of my situation.”* This 
is a sufficient proof that Napoleon was aware that assassi- 
nation formed no part of the design of the conspirators 
against him, or essniedly 1 would never have taken the 

ief of such a band into his service. e 
ee v., 135, 136. Rov., ii, 60. Scott, v., 126, 128. 

+ Scott, v., 127, 129. Ann. Reg., 1805. Sir Robert Wil 
son’s Egypt, 72. O’Meara, i., 275. 
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tude. Eighteen months before he had declared 
in the Council of State ‘‘ that the principle of 
hereditary succession was absurd, irreconcilable 
with the sovereignty of the people, and impossi- 
ble in France ;”’* and four years before that, he 
had announced to the Italian States “that his 
victories were the commencement of the era of 
representative governments ;” and already he 
was prepared to adopt a measure which should 
establish that absurd and impracticable system 
in that very country, and overturn, within all 
the states that were subjected to his influence, 
those very representative institutions. Vestigia 
nulla retrorsum was the principle of his policy. 
He never looked back to the past, or attempt- 
ed to reconcile former professions with present 
actions ; success, not duty, was the ruling prin- 
ciple of his conduct ; he deemed nothing done 
while anything remained to do. ‘ 

It was neither from a thirst for blood nor a 
"This explains jealousy of the 
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or the creation of a new one; and discussed 
them all as a disinterested spectator, totally 
unconnected with any plans which might be ul- 
timately adopted. ‘The obsequious senators, 
divining his secret intentions, warmly combated 
the transference of power to any other hands.. 
and conjured him to provide as soon as possible 
for the public weal, by making supreme power, 
hereditary in a race of sovereigns, commencing. 
with himself. Feigning a reluctant consent, he 
at length said, ‘‘ Well, if you are really con- 
_vinced that my nomination as emperor is neces-_ 
sary to the welfare of France, take at least: 
_every possible precaution against my tyranny ; 
yes, I repeat it, against my tyranny ; for who: 
knows how far, in such a situation, I may be 
tempted to abuse the authority with which I 
may be invested ?”’* error 

_ The project thus set on foot was the subject. 
of secret negotiations for above a month be- 
It was 


his murdering put the Duke d’Enghien to death. agreed that the first public announcement of it 


the Duke Expedience, supposed political ex- 
@Enghien. — pedience, was themotive. ‘When 
about to make himself emperor,” says Madame 
de Staél, ‘‘he deemed it necessary, on the one 
hand, to dissipate the apprehensions of the Rey- 


- olutionary party as to the return of the Bour- 


bons ; and to prove, on the other, to the Royal- 
ists, that when they attached themselves to 
him, they finally broke with the ancient dynas- 
ty. It was to accomplish that double object 
that he committed the murder of a prince of the 
blood—of the Duke.d’Enghien. He passed the 
Rubicon of crime, and from that moment mis- 


_ fortune was written on his destiny.’”’+ Interpo- 
sing boldly, like the Committee of Public Safety 


on occasion of the fall of Danton, between the 
Royalists and Republicans, he struck redoubta- 
ble blows to both ; proving to the former, by the 
sacrifice of their brightest ornament, that all 
prospect of reconciliation with them was at an 
end; and to the other, by the trial of their fa- 
vourite leader, that all hopes of reviving in the 
people the dreams of Democratic enthusiasm 
were extinguished ; while to the great body of 
revolutionary proprietors, the millions who had 
profited by the preceding convulsions, and were 
desirous only to preserve what they had gain- 
ed, he held out the guarantee of an hereditary 
throne, and a dynasty competent to restrain all 
the popular excesses, of which the recollection 

was so deeply engraven in the public mind.t 
The season chosen for the first broaching of 
First broach- these ideas, which had been long 
ing of the pro- floating in prospect din the thoughts 
ject to the sen- of all reflecting persons, was short- 
ate. ly after the death of the Duke 
d@’Enghien, and when a vague disquietude per- 
vaded the public mind as to the result of the 
conspiracies and trials which excited so ex- 
traordinary an interest. In a secret confer- 
ence with several of the leading members of the 
senate, held six days after that event, Napo- 
leon represented to them the precarious state 
of the Republic, dependant as it was on the 
life of a single individual, daily exposed to the 
daggers of assassins ; passed in review the dif- 
ha ferent projects which might be adopted 
i804. tO give it more stability, a republic, 
the restoration of the ancient dynasty, 


* Thib., 454, + Réy, Franc., ii, $28. +t Bign., iii., 377. 


should come from the Tribunate, as the onl: 
branch of the Legislature in which the shadow 
even of popular representation prevailed. So. 
completely had the strength cf that once for- 
midable body been prostrated, and its character 
changed by the alterations made on its consti- 
tution when the consulate for life was proclaim- 
ed, that it proved the ready instrument of these 
ambitious projects. Everything was arrange 
with facility for acting the. great drama in pres- 
ence of the people. ‘The moment was chosen ; 
the dispositions were made ; the speeches, ad- — 
dresses, and congratulations agreed on; the 
parts assigned to the principal actors, before 
the curtain drew up, or the people were admit- 
ted to the spectacle. At length, on the 25th of 
April, the representation began in the hall of the 
Tribunate.t 

M. Curée and Simeon were the most distin- 
guished orators on the side of the 
government in that branch of the js put forward 
Legislature. “ Revolutions,’’ said to make the 
they, ‘‘ are the diseases of the body proposal in- 
politic ; everything which has been pene Ave 
overturned Was not in reality de- ~’ 
serving of censure. ‘There are certain bases of 
public prosperity at the foundation of every so- 
cial edifice. Seasons of discord may displace 
them for a time, but ere long their own weight 
restores them to their natural situation ; and if 
a skilful hand superintends the reconstruction 
of the building during that period of returning 
stability, they may regain a form which shall 
endure for centuries. It is in vain that we are 
reminded of the long possession of the ancient 
dynasty. Principles and facts alike oppose their 
restoration. The people, the sole fountain and. 
depository of power, may displace a family by 
virtue of the same authority by which they 
seated them on the throne. Europe has sanc- 
tioned the change by recognising our new gov- 
ernment. ‘The reigning family in England have 
no other title to the throne but the will of the 
people. ‘When Pepin was crowned, it was 
only,’ says Montesquieu, ‘a ceremony the more, 
and a phantom the less. He acquired nothing 
by it but the ornaments of royalty; nothing 
was changed in the nation. When the success- 


The Tribunate 


—— A, 
_* De Staél, Rey. Frang., ii., 329,330. Thib.,455. Bour 
vi, 52, + Bign., iti., 379, 380, Bour., vi. 52, Thib., 455 
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ors of Charlemagne lost supreme authority, | the people of France are disposed so soon to 


Hughes Capet already held the keys of the king- 
dom: the crown was placed on his head be- 
cause he alone was able to defend it.’ 

‘An eternal barrier separates us from the re- 
Speech of the turn of the factions which would 
movers on the tear our entrails,and that royal fam- 
ily which we proscribed in 1792 be- 
cause it had violated our rights. It is by pla- 
cing the crown on the head of the First Consul 
alone that the French people can preserve their 
dignity, their independence, and their territory. 
Thus only will the army be assured of a brilliant 
establishment, faithful chiefs, intrepid officers, 
and the glorious standards which have so often 
led it to victory : it will neither have to fear un- 
worthy humiliations, disgraceful disbanding, nor 
horrid civil wars, where the bones of the de- 
fenders of their country are exposed to the 
winds. Let us hasten, then, to demand heredi- 
tary succession to the supreme magistrate; ‘for 
in voting this to a chief,’ as Pliny said to Tra- 
jan, ‘ we prevent the return of a master.’ But, 
at the same time, let us give a.worthy name to 
so great a power ; let-us adorn the first magis- 
trate in the world by a dignified epithet ; let us 
choose that which shall at once convey the idea 
of the first civil functions, recall glorious recol- 


lections, and in nowise infringe on the sover- | 


eignity of the people. I see, for the chief of the 
national power, no name'so worthy as that of Em- 
peror. If it means victorious consul, who is so 
worthy to bear it? What people, what armies 
were ever more deserving of such a title in their 
chief? I demand, therefore, that we lay before 
the senate the wish of the nation, that Napoleon 
Bonaparte, at present First Consul, be declared 
emperor, and in that quality remain charged 
with the government of the French Republic ; 
that the imperial dignity be declared hereditary 
in his family ; and that such of our institutions 
as are only sketched out be definitely arran- 
ged.’’* No sooner was the harangue delivered 
than a crowd of orators rushed forward to in- 
scribe their names on the tribune to follow in 
the same. course. The senate of Augustus was 
never more obsequious. 

Notwithstanding the headlong course which 
public opinion was following towards despotic 
power, and the obvious necessity for it to stay 
the discord from which such boundless suffer- 
ing had ensued, there were some determined 
men who stood forward to resist the change, 
undeterred by the frowns of power, unseduced 
by the cheers of the multitude, pupecny see by 

the lessons of experience. Carnot 
ars a in the Tribunate, and Berlier in the 
Carnot. Council of State, were the foremost 
of this dauntless band. There is something in 
the spectacle of moral courage, of individual 
firmness withstanding public transports, of. 
conscious integrity despising regal seductions, 
which must command respect, even when ad- 
vocating a course which is impracticable or in- 
expedient. ‘In what a position,” said they, 
“will this proposition place all those who have 
advocated the principles of the Revolution! 
When hereditary succession to the throne is es- 
tablished, there will no longer remain a shadow 
to the Republic of all for which it has sacrificed 
so many millions of lives. I cannot believe that 


abandon all that has been so dearly acquired. 
Was liberty, then, only exhibited to man to in- 


| crease his regrets for a blessing which he never 


can enjoy? Is it to be forever presented to 
his eyes as the forbidden fruit to which he dares 
not reach out his hand? Has nature, which 
has inspired us with so pressing a desire for 
this. great acquisition, doomed us in its search 
to continual disappointment? No! I can nev- 
er be brought to regard a blessing so generally 
preferred to all others, without which all others 
are nothing, as a mere illusion. My heart tells 
me that liberty is possible, and that the system 
which it goes to establish is easier of institu- 
tion, and more stable in duration, than either 
arbitrary power or an unrestrained oligarchy.” 
Every one respected the courage and motives 
of these upright men, but the fallacy of their 
arguments was not the less apparent, the pub- 
lic tendency to despotism not the less irresisti- 
| ble.* In the Council of State the hereditary 
succession was carried by a majority of 20 to 
7; and in the Tribunate by a still larger ma- 
jority, Carnot alone voting in the minority. 
The theatrical representation thus got up in 
the Tribunate, and the exchange of 


addresses, consultations, public and Universal ad- 


ulation with 


duced the desired effect. 
poleon’s words, it was now evident ded. 
that the pear was ripe. Addresses flowed in 
from all quarters, from the army, the munici- 
| palities, the cities, the chambers of commerce, 
all imploring the First Consul to ascend the 
imperial throne, and vying with each other in 
the strains of servile adulation. 
strain was, ‘“‘ Greatest of men, complete your 


you have extricated us from the chaos of the 
past ; you have overwhelmed us with the bless- 
ings of the present; nothing remains but to 
guarantee for us the future.’’ To the address 
of the senate, imploring him to assume the pur- 
ple, Napoleon replied, “ We have __. 
been constantly guided by the prin- ey ue 
ciple that sovereignty resides in A 
the people ; andthat therefore everything, with- 
out exception, should be rendered conducive to 
their interest, happiness, and glory. It is to 
attain this end that the supreme magistracy, 
the Senate, the Council, the Legislative Body, 
the Electoral Body, and all the branches of ad- 
ministration, have been instituted. The people 
of France can.add nothing to the happiness and 
glory which surround me; but I feel that my 
most sacred, as my most pleasing duty, is to as- 
sure to its children the advantages secured by | 
that revolution which cost so much, and, above. 
all, by the death of so many millions of brave 
men who died in defence of our rights. It is 
my most earnest desire that we may be able to 
say, on the 14th of July in this year, ‘ Fifteen 
years ago, by a spontaneous movement, we ran 
to arms, we gained liberty, equality, and glory.’ 
Now these first of blessings, secured May 4, 1804 
oe ry 4, . 
beyond the possibility of chance, are 
beyond the reach of danger ; they are preserved 
for you and your children. Institutions, con- 
ceived and commenced in the midst of the tem- 
pests of war, both without and within, are about 


+ Bour,, vi., 55, 56. Bign., iii, 381, 382. 
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to be secured, while the state resounds with the 
designs and conspiracies of our mortal enemies, 
by the adoption of all that the experience of 
ages has demonstrated to be necessary to guar- 
antee the rights which the nation has deemed 
essential to its dignity, its liberty, and its hap- 
quDess.. © ; 

In this answer is to be found the key to the 
Key which it whole policy of the First Consul on 
affords to his. the throne, and the secret of the as- 
whole policy tonishing facility with which he es- 
onthe throne. tablished, on the ruins of revolu- 
tionary passions, the most despotic throne of 
Europe. Aware that the great body of mankind 
are incapable of judging on public affairs, but 
perfectly adequate to a perception of their pri- 
vate interests, he invariably observed the prin- 
ciples there set forth, of carefully protecting all 
the revolutionary interests, and constantly ad- 
dressing the people in the language of revolu- 
tionary equality. By steadily adhering to these 
rules, he succeeded in at once calming their 
interested fears and flattering their impassion- 
ed feelings; by constantly holding out that the 
people were the source of all power, he blinded 
them to the fact, that they had ceased to be the 
possessors of any; and by religiously respecting 
all the interests created by the Revolution, he 
rendered the nation indifferent to the abandon- | 
ment of.all the principles on which it was found- 
ed. 

All things being at length matured, the sen- 
He is declarea ate, by a decree on the 18th of May, 
Emperor ofthe declared Napoleon Emprror oF THE 
French, May ['rencu, but referred to the peo- 
ss ple the ratification of their device, 
which declared the throne hereditary in his fam- 
ily, and that of his brothers Joseph and Lucien.» 
‘The obsequious body hastened to St. Cloud with 
the decree, when the emperor received them 
with great magnificence. ‘‘ Whatever,” said 
he, “can contribute to the good of the country, 
is essentially connected with my happiness. I 
submit the law concerning the succession to 
the throne to the sanction of the people. [hope 
France will never repent of the honours with 
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portant alterations in the Constitution were 
made by this decree, if Constitution it could be 
called, which had only the shadow of represent- 
ative institutions with the reality of military 
despotism ; but they will more appropriately 


come to be considered in the chapter relating to’ 


the internal government of the Empire. The 
whole real powers of government absolute pow- 
were, by the new senatus consult- er vested in 

um, vested in the Senate and the ‘he emperor. 

Council of State ; in other words, in the emper- 
or. The Legislative Body continued its mute 
inglorious functions. The Tribunate, divided 
into several sections, and obliged to discuss in 
these separate divisions the projects of laws 


transmitted to it by the Legislative Body,* lost 


the little consideration which still belonged to 
it, and paved the way for its total suppression, 
which soon after ensued.. In everything but 
name, the government of France was thence- 
forward an absolute despotism. 

Napoleon's first step on coming to the throne 
was to create the marshals of the c,eation of 
Empire, and it was ordered that they the marshals 
should be addressed as M. le Marée- of the Em- 
chal. . Those first named were eigh- P'**- 


teen in number, well known in the annals of. 


military glory; Berthier, Murat, Moncey, Jour- 
dan, Massena, Augereau, Bernadotte, Soult, 
Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Bessi- 
eres, Kellerman, Lefebvre, Perignon, and Ser- 
rurier. He already projected the creation in 
their favour of those new patents of nobility, 
which were destined to recall the most glorious 
events of the Empire, and form a phalanx of 
Paladins to defend the imperial throne.t 

On the same day Napoleon fixed the titles 
and precedence of all the members Rapid prog- 
of his family. He directed that his ress of court 
brothers and sisters should receive ¢tquette. 
the title of imperial highness; that the great 
dignitaries of the Empire should adopt that of 
most serene highness ; and that the address of 
“my lord’? should be revived in favour of these 
elevated personages. Thenceforth the progress 
of court etiquette and Oriental forms was as 


which she has environed myself and my family. | rapid at the Tuileries as in the seraglio of the 


Come what may, my spirit will be no longer 
with my posterity from the moment that they. 
shall cease to merit the love and the confidence | 
of the great nation.’’+ 

The appeal to the people soon proved that the 
General con- First Consul, in assuming the im- 
currence of perial dignity, had only acted in ac- 
the nation. ordance with the wishes of the 
immense majority of the nation. Registers 
were opened in every commune of France, and 
the result showed that there were 3,572,329 
votes in the affirmative,t and only 2569 in the 
negative. History has recorded no example of 
sO unanimous an approbation of the foundation 
of a dynasty ; no instance of a nation so joyfully 
taking refuge in the stillness of despotism. 

Various changes, necessarily flowing. from 
Rank con- this great step, immediately followed. 
ferredon On the day after his accession, the 
his family senate published a senatus consultum, 
by which the imperial dignity was established 
in the Bonaparte family, and rank and prece- 
dence of his relations, as well as the other dig- 
nitaries of the Empire, regulated. Various im- 


* Bour., vi. 65,70. ¢ Bign,, tii. 387. Ib., iii. 388. 


Byzantine Empire. ‘‘ Whoever,” says Madame 
de Staél, “could suggest an additional piece of 
etiquette from the olden time, propose an ad- 
ditional reverence, a new mode of knocking at 
the door of an antechamber, a more ceremoni- 
ous method of presenting a petition or folding 
a letter, was received as if he had been a bene- 
factor of the humanrace. The code of imperi- 
al etiquette is the most remarkable authentic 
record of human baseness that has been record- 
ed by history.’’t§ 


* Art. 96, Senatus Cons., May 19, 1804. Bign., iii., 363 
Bour., vi., 76, 77. t Bour., vi., 78. Bign., iii., 401, 

¢ Rév. Franc., ii., 334, 335. Bour., vi., 77, 78. 

§ No sooner did he receive intelligence of the assumption 
of the imperial crown by Napoleon, than Louis Dieni 
XVIIL, on the shores of the Baltic, hastened Sy3nifed protest 
to protest against an act so subversive of the 3 
rights of his family. ‘In taking the title of emperor,” said 
the exiled prince, ** Bonaparte has put the seal to his usur- 
pation. That new act of a revolution, in which everything 
has been fundamentally null, cannot, doubtless, impair my 
rights ; but, being accountable for my conduct to other sov 
ereigns, whose rights are not the less injured than my,own, 
and whose thrones are shaken by the principles which the 
senate of Paris has dared to put forth; accountable to 
France, to my family, to my own honour, I should consider 
myself guilty of betraying the common cause if I preserved 
silence on this occasion. I declare, then, after renewing 


ee 
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‘power. 


R v lutions. 
al the empire of Napoleon. 
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Such was the termination of the political 
changes of the French Revolution, 
such the consequences of the first 
great experiment tried in modern 
Europe of regenerating society by destroying 
all its institutions. Born of the enthusiasm 
and philanthropy of the higher and educated 
classes, adopted by the fervour and madness of 
the people, coerced by the severity of Democrat- 
ic tyranny, fanned by the gales of foreign con- 
quest, disgraced by the cupidity of domestic ad- 
ministration ; having exhausted every art of se- 
duction, and worn out every means of delusion, 
it sunk at length into the stillness of absolute 
But it was not the slumber of freedom, 
to awaken fresh and vigorous in after-days; it 
was the deep sleep of despotism ; the repose of 
a nation worn out by suffering ; the lethargy of 
a people who in the preceding convulsions had 
destroyed all the elements of durable freedom. 
In this respect there is a remarkable differ- 
; _ ence, between the state of the pub- 
tween the Esg- lic mind and the disposition of the 
lishandFrench people in England during the usur- 
pation of Cromwell, and in France 
Both were 
military despotisms, originating in the fervour 
of former times; but the philosophic observer 
might discern under the one symptoms of an un- 
conquered spirit, destined to restore the public 
freedom when the tyranny of the moment was 
overpast ; in the other, the well-known features 
of Asiatic servility, the grave, in every age, of 
independent institutions. The English nobility 
kept aloof from the court of the Protector ; he 
strove in vain to assemble a House of Peers ; the 
landed proprietors remained in sullen silence on 
their estates ; such was the refractory spirit of 
the Commons, that every Parliament was dis- 
solved within a few weeks after it assembled ; 
and when one of his creatures suggested that 
the crown should be offered to the victorious 
soldier, the proposal was rejected by a great 
majority of the very Parliament which he had 
moulded in the way most likely to be subservi- 
ent to his wisl But the case was very differ- 
ent in France. There the nation rushed volun- 
tarily and headlong into the arms of despotism ; 
the First Consul experienced scarcely any re- 
sistance in his strides to absolute power either 
from the nobility, the Commons, or the people ; 
all classes vied with each other in their servili- 
ty to the reigning authority; the old families 
eagerly sought admittance into his antecham- 
bers, the new greedily coveted the spoils of the 
Empire, the cities addressed him in strains of 
Eastern adulation, the peasants almost unani- 
mously seated him on the throne. Rapid as 
his advances to absolute power were, they could 
hardly keep pace with the desire of the nation 
to receive the chains of a master; and with 
trath might he apply to all his subjects what 
Tiberius said of the Roman. senate, ‘“‘ Oh! 
homines ad servitutem parati.’’ Rebate 
We should widely err if we supposed that 


Reflections on 
these events, 


my protest against all the illegal acts committed since the 
commencement of the Revolution, that, far from recognising 
the new title conferred on Bonaparte by a body which has 
itself no legal existence, I protest against that title and all 
the subsequent acts to which it may give rise.” This pro- 
test was so little regarded by the French government, that 
it was published on the Ist of July in the Moniteur.—Sce 
BIGNON, iii., 389, 391. 
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this extraordinary difference was 
owing either to any inherent servil- 
ity in the French character, or any 
deficiency in the spirit of freedom 
among the inhabitants of that coun- 
try when the contest commenced. 
There never was a nation more thoroughly and 
unanimously imbued with the passion, both for 
liberty and equality, than the French were du- 
ring the early years of the Revolution; and in | 
the prosecution of that object’ they incurred 
hardships and underwent sufferings greater, per- 
haps, than any other people ever endured in a 
similar time. It was the magnitude of the chan- 
ges produced by the Revolution, the prostration 
of all the higher classes which it induced, which 
produced this effect. hen France emerged 
from the Revolution, almost all the old families 
were destroyed; commerce and manufactures 
were ruined, and the only mode of earning a 
subsistence which remained to the classes above 
the cultivators of the soil, was by-entering inte 
the service, and receiving the pay of govern- 
ment. Necessity,as much as inclination, drove 
all into servility to the reigning authority ; if 
they did not pay court to persons in power, they 
had no alternative but to starve. Neckar, in 


Which were 
all owing to 
the violence 
and injustice 
of the French 
convulsions. 


‘his last and ablest work, had already clearly per- 


ceived this important truth. ‘If by a revolu- 
tion in the social system or in public opinion,’’ 
says he, “you have lost the elements of. great 
proprietors, you must consider yourselves as 
having lost the elements requisite for the for- 
mation of a tempered monarchy, and turn, with 
whatever pain, to a different constitution of so- 
ciety. I donot believe that Bonaparte himself, 
with all his talent, his genius, and his power, 
could succeed in establishing in France a con- 
stitutional hereditary monarchy. There is a 
mode of founding an hereditary monarchy, how- 
ever, widely different from all the principles of 
freedom ; the same which introduced the des- 
potism of Rome; the force of the army, the 
Pretorian Guards, the soldiers of the East and 
May God preserve France from 
such adestiny.”” What a testimony to the final 
result of the Revolution, from the man who, by 
the duplication of the Tiers Etat, had so great 
a share in creating it !* 

Madame de Staél has well explained the pro- 
digious and unprecedented accu- 
mulation of power and influence Ne hap pea 
which was concentrated in the fuence at this 
hands of the First Consul when period in the 
reconstructing the disjointed mem- bends of the 
bers of society after the preceding e ‘ 
convulsions. ‘Every mode of earning a*sub- 
sistence had disappeared during ten years of 
previous suffering. No person could consider 
himself secure of his livelihood; men of all 
classes, ruined or enriched, banished or re- 
warded, equally found themselves at the mercy 
of the supreme power. Thousands of French- 


‘men were on the list of emigrants; millions 


were the possessors of national domains ; thou- 
sands were proscribed as priests or nobles ; tens 
of thousands feared to be so for their revolu- 
tionary misdeeds. Napoleon, who fully appre- 
ciated the immense authority which such a 
state of dependance gave him, took care to keep 
it up. To such a one he restored his property, 


* Neckar, Derniéres Vues, 235, 240. 
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from another he withheld it; by one edict he 
gave back the unalienated woods to the old pro- 
prietors, by another he suspended the gift. 
“There was hardly a Frenchman in the whole 
kingdom who had not something to solicit from 
the goverment, and that something was the 
means of existence. The favour of government 
thus led, not to an ‘increase of vain or frivolous 
pleasures, but to a restoration of your country, 
a termination of exile, the bread of life. That 
unheard-of state of dependance proved fatal to 
the spirit of freedom in the nation. An unpre- 
cedented combination of circumstances put at 
the disposition of a single man the laws passed 
during the Reign of Terror, and the military 
force created by revolutionary enthusiasm. All 
the local authorities, all the provincial establish- 
ments were suppressed or annulled; there re- 
mained only in France a single centre of move- 
ment, and that was Paris; and all the men in 
the provinces who were driven to solicit public 
employment were compelled to come to the cap- 
ital to find their livelihood. ‘Thence has pro- 
ceeded that rage for employment or situations 
under government which has ever since de- 
voured and degraded France.’’* 

Another element which powerfully contribu- 
Total destruc. 6d to the same effect was the 
tion of the lib- Complete concentration of all the 
erty of the influence of the press in the hands 
Eree: of government, in consequence of 
the changes and calamities of former times. 
“The whole journals of France were subject- 
ed,’”’ says the same author, “to the most rigor- 
ous censure ; the periodical press repeated, day 
after day, the same observations, without any 
one being permitted to contradict them. Under 
such circumstances, the press, instead of being, 
as is so often said, the safeguard of liberty, be- 
comes the most terrible arm in the hand of pow- 
er. In the same way, as regular troops are 
more formidable than militia to the independ- 
ence of the people, so do hired writers deprave 
and mislead public opinion much more than 
could possibly take place when men communi- 
eated only by words, and formed their opinions 
on facts which fell under their observation. 
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When the appetite for news can be satisfied only 
by continued falsehood ; when the reputation 
of every one depends on calumnies, universal- 
ly diffused, without the possibility of their ref- 
utation; when the opinions to be advanced on 
every circumstance, every work, every individ- 
ual, are submitted to the observations of jour- 
nalists, as a file of soldiers to the commands of 
their officers, the art of printing becomes what 
was formerly said of cannon, ‘ the last logic of 
kings.’ ’’* 

These profound observations suggest an im- 
portant conclusion in political SCi- jrferencein 
ence, which is, that the press can political sci- 
be regarded as the bulwark of lib- ence to which 
erty only as long as, independent an lends 
of it, the elements of freedom exist in the dif- 
ferent classes of society; and that, if these ele- 
ments are destroyed, and the balance in the 
state subverted, either by an undue preponder- 
ance of popular or regal power, it instantly chan- 
ges its functions, and instead of the arm of in- 
dependence, becomes the instrument of oppres- 
sion. It immensely augments the power of the 
weapons with which the different classes of so- 
ciety combat each other; but the direction 
which this great engine receives, and the ob- 
jects to which it may be directed, are as vari- 
ous as the changing dispositions and fleeting 
passions of mankind. In a constitutional mon- 
archy, where a due balance is preserved between. 
the different classes of society, the cause of 
freedom is sbrengthened by its influence ; but 
in another state of things it may be perverted 
to very different purposes, and become, as in 
Republican America, the organ of Democratic, 
or in Imperial France, the instrument of sover- 
eign oppression. The only security, therefore, 
for durable freedom, is to be found in the pres- 
ervation of the rights and liberties of all classes 
of the people ; in the due ascendency of wealth 
and education, as well as the energy and inde- 
pendence of popular industry ; and the gates to 
Oriental servitude may be opened as wide by 
the vehemence of Democratic injustice, as the 
advances of regal ambition or the force of mili- 
tary power. be 


Le 
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PEACE OF AMIENS. 


FROM THE CONCLUSION OF HOSTILITIES TO THE RENEWAL OF THE WAR. 


OCTOBER, 1801—may, 1803. 


ARGUMENT. 


®Wniversal Joy in the British Islands at the Conclusion of 
the War.—Napoleon meditates an Expedition to St. Do- 
mingo.—Disastrous Effects of the Revolt in that Island to 
the French Navy.—Description of St. Domingo.—Its Sta- 
tistical Details.—Origin of the Revolution in that Island. 
—Rash Measures of the French Constituent Assembly.— 
Freedom is conferred on all Persons of Colour.—The In- 
‘Surrection breaks out.—Its Progress and Horrors.—The 
Constituent Assembly endeavour without Success to re- 
trace their Steps.—I’'rench Delegates in vain strive to set- 
tle the Differences. — The Insurrection becomes univer- 
sal.—The Girondists resolve upon unlimited Concession. 
—The Arrival of their Commissioners augments the Dis- 
cord.—Storming and Massacre of Cape Town.—The uni- 
versal Freedom of the Blacks is proclaimed.—The Eng- 
lish obtain a footing on the Island.—Furious Civil Wars 
which ensued between the Negroes and Mulattoes.—Na- 
poleon confirms Toussaint in his Command. — Vigorous 
easures of the Negro Chief in the Administration. — 
His Agricultural Policy, and is appointed President for 
Life of the Island.—Napoleon instantly resolves to subdue 
it.—Increasing Prosperity of the Inhabitants under Tous- 
-saint’s Administration.—Preparations of Napoleon for its 
Subjugation.—Immense Naval and Military Forces as- 
sembled.—British Government make no Opposition.—Ex- 
pedition sails, and arrives off St. Domingo.—First Irreso- 
lution, but final Firmness of Toussaint.— The French 
dand, and Cape Town is burned by the Blacks; but the 
French generally prevail in the Field.—Description of the 
Mountainous Interior to which the Negroes retire. — 
Fruitless Endeavour to induce Toussaint to submit. — 
General and successful Attack on his Position.—Desper- 
ate Defence of a Fort in the Mountains.—The War as- 
sumes a Guerilla Character.—Negotiations for the Ter- 
mination of Hostilities—Dignified Conduct of Toussaint. 
—General Pacification.—Treacherous Views of Napoleon. 
—Perfidious Arrest of Toussaint by the French Authori- 
‘ties.—Dreadful Atrocities on both Sides in Guadaloupe.— 
Perfidious Conduct of the French towards that Island.— 
General Revolt in St. Domingo in Consequence.—Death 
of Le Clerc, and Ruin of the French Army.—Continued 


Successes of the Negroes.—The Rupture of the Peace of 


Amiens completely destroys the French Army.—Reflec- 
tions on this Expedition, and on the Measure which it af- 


fords of the Capacity of the Negroes.—Degraded State of 


St. Domingo ever since that Time.—Ambitious Designs 
of Napoleon in Europe.— Holland is again revolutionized, 
and the Cisalpine Republic again remodelled.—Entry of 
Napoleon into Lyons.—Senatus Consultum there settling 
‘the Cisalpine Government.—Nature of the New Consti- 
tution.—Annexation of Piedmont to France.—Construc- 
tion of the Roads over Mont Cenis and the Simplon. —~ 
Parma and Placentia are occupied by the French, with 
Elba.—Progress of the Negotiations for the German In- 
-demnities.—Cordial Union of France and Prussia in this 
Matter—In return for which, Prussia guaranties the French 
Acquisitions in [taly.—Policy of Austria in this Negotia- 
tion, and of Russia.—Secret Views of the latter Power. 
— Courageous Act of Austria in occupying Passau.—An- 
gry Correspondence in consequence between France and 
Austria.—Conference at Ratisbon.—The Principle of Sec- 
ularization is admitted.—Compensations respectively re- 
-ceived.—Proportion in which the several Powers gained 
Acquisitions.—Disastrous moral Effect of this Spoliation 
of the Ecclesiastical Princes. — Projects of Napoleon 
against Switzerland.—Advantages of the Federal System 
in that Country.—Its adaptation to the Varieties of their 
Physical Condition.—Different Characters of the Races 
which composed its Inhabitants.—Discontent which the 
Central Democratic Government produced.—Violent in- 
ternal Dissensions of the Swiss Cantons.—Arguments ad- 
_duced by the Partisans of France. —Answers made by the 
Partisans of the old Institutions.—Revolution effected by 
-the Aid of the French Troops, but it does not answer the 
Views of Napoleon.—The new Government is again de- 
posed, and a fresh Constitution framed by Napoleon.— 
French Troops are withdrawn, and the Independence of 
‘the Valais proclaimed, upon which the Government at 
Berne is overturned.—The Mountaineers prepare for War. 


1 
| Answer made to M. Otto by the British Government.— 


—Heroic Proclamation of the Forest Cantons.—Hostilities 
commence.—Great early Success of the Mountaineers.— 
Diet assembled at Schwytz.— Total Subversion of the 
Central Government.—Forcible Interference of the First 
Consul.—The Swiss in vain invoke the Aid of Austria.— 
Ney overruns the Country with twenty thousand Men.— 
England remonstrates in vain.—Dignified Address of the 
Deputies of the Zurich Cantons on resigning the Govern- 
ment.—The Swiss, in Despair, submit.— Aloys Reding 
and the Leaders of the Confederates are arrested.—Speech 
of the First Consul to the Swiss Deputies at Paris.—Dis- 
content which his Principles excite on both Sides.—His 
final Act of Mediation for the Settlement of Helvetia.— 
Equitable Measures for the Government of the Country.— 
Admirable Principles of Napoleon’s Measures in this Re- 
spect. — Extreme Dissatisfaction excited by this Event 
over Europe.— Honourable Opinions of Mr. Fox on the 
Subject, and on the Treatment of Holland.—Tranquillity 
and Happiness of England during this Period. — Rapid 
Improvement of the Finances and Trade of the Country, 
and of British Shipping.—Financia] Details.—Compari-~ 
son of the Income and Expenditure in 1802 and 1803.— 
Causes of Irritation which gradually arose between Eng- 
land and France.—Complaints of the First Consul at the 
English Newspapers.—M. Otto’s Note on this Subject.— 
Indignation at this Proceeding even in France itself.— 


Trial of Peltier for a Libel on the First Consul.—War of 
the public Journals on both Sides.—Expedition of Sebas- 
tiani to Egypt.—English resolve to retain Malta asa Secu- 
rity.— Violent Explosion of Napoleon in Conversation witk. 
Lord Whitworth.—Hostile Preparations on both Sides.— 
Second violent Ebullition of Napoleon on Lord Whitworth. 
—Diplomatic and Military Preparations of France.—Note 
in Reply from Lord Hawkesbury.—Ultimatum of both 
Parties.—War is at length declared.—Arrest of all the 
British Travellers in France.—General Indignation which 
it excites, even in that Country.—Debates on the War in 
Parliament.—Arguments in Favour of it by the Ministry, 
and on the other Side by the Opposition.—Reflections 
on the altered Tone of the Opposition.—England was obvi- 
ously resolved on War, but it was unavoidable on Napo- 
leon’s acknowledged Intentions.—His Designs for the na- 
val Subjugation of this Country.—Incessant Conquest was 
indispensable to his Existence on the Throne.—Greatest 
Stretches of Power by France under his reign were al- 
ways made during Peace ; and he was uniformly most 
Rigorous to those who had submitted the most and been 
most faithful in their Alliance with France.—He medita- 
ted, therefore, in the end, a resistless attack on Great 
Britain after a long Peace. 


Unzounven was the joy, unlimited the hopes, 
conceived in Europe upon the CON- Gaiversal joy 
clusion ofthe peace of Amiens. ‘T’en jn the British 
years of ceaseless effusion of blood islands at the 
had tamed the fiercest spirits and fprminston of 
hushed the strongest passions; the “"° “"" 
finances of all the parties in the strife had be- 
come grievously embarrassed; and the people 
of every country, yielding to the joyful illusion, 
fondly imagined that the years of discord had 
terminated, and a long season of peace and pros- 

erity was to obliterate the traces of human suf- 
ering. They did not reflect on the unstable ba- 
sis on which this temporary respite was rested ; 
they did not consider that it was not from the 
causes of hostility having ceased, but the means 
of carrying it on having been exhausted, that a 
truce had been obtained; that the elements of a 
yet greater conflagration lay smouldering in the 
ashes of that which was past; that discordant pas- 
sions had been silenced, not extinguished ; irre- 
concilable interests severed, not adjusted. Little 
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anticipating the dreadful calamities which yet 
awaited them, the population. of Paris forgot, in 
the glitter of reviews and the splendour of mili- 
tary pageantry, all the calamities of the Revolu- 
tion; the inhabitants of Vienna enjoyed with un- 
‘wonted zest the respite from anxiety and exertion 
which the suspension of hostilities afforded them; 
and the youth of Britain hastened in crowds to 
the French metropolis, to gratify their curiosity 
‘vy the sight of the scenes which had so long been 
the theatre of such tragic events, and the heroes 
who had gained immortality in such glorious 
achievements. 
But not one instant’s respite did the First Con- 
sul allow to his own active and in- 
Peet ee defatigable mind. Deeming nothing 
dition to St. done while aught remained to do, he 
Domingo. had no sooner arrived at the highest 
point of military glory, than he turned his atten- 
tion to the restoration of naval power, and eager- 
ly availed himself of the opportunity which the 
suspension of maritime hostilities afforded to re- 
vive that decayed but indispensable part of pub- 
lic strength. Wisely deeming the recovery of 
the French colonies the only means that could 
be relied on for the permanent support of his 
marine forces, he projected, on a scale of unpar- 
alleled magnitude, an expedition for the recovy- 
ery of Sr. Domrneo, the once great and splendid 
possession of France in the Gulf of Mexico, long 
nursed by the care and attention of the monarchy, 
at once lost by the reckless innovations of the 
Constituent Assembly. 
It would seem as if the laws of Providence, in 
: nations not less than individuals 
eee have provided for the certain ulti- 
Domingo re- mate punishment of inordinate pas- 
volt to the sions, in the consequences flowing 
French navy. from ‘their own indulgence. Long 
before the war commenced, or the fleets of France 
had felt the weight of British strength; before 
one shot had been fired on the ocean, or one har- 
pour blockaded by a hostile squadron, the basis 
on which the French maritime power rested had 
been destroyed. Not the conquest of the Nile or 
the conflagration of Toulon; not the catastrophe 
of Camperdown or the thunderbolt of Trafalgar, 
ruined the navy of France. Severe as these 
blows were, they were not irremediable; while 
her colonies remained, the means of repairing 
them existed. It was the rashness of ignorant 
legislation which inflicted the fatal wound, the 
fumes of revolutionary enthusiasm which pro- 
duced consequences that could never be repaired. 
St. Domingo, the greatest, with the exception 
ee of Cuba, and beyond all question, 
Description of before the Revolution, the most 
* °" flourishing of the West India isl- 
ands, is about a hundred marine leagues, or 
three hundred English miles in length, and its 
mean breadth is about thirty leagues, or nine- 
ty miles. . It contains three thousand square 
leagues, of which two thirds were, in 1789, in 
the hands of the Spaniards, and one third in those 
of the French. Although the French portion 
was the smallest, yet it was incomparably the 
most productive, both from the nature of the 
soil, and the cultivation bestowed on the surface. 
The Spanish consisted, for the most part, of steril 
mountains, clothed with forests or rising into 
naked cliffs, in the centre of the island; whereas 
the French lay in the plains and valleys at their 
feet, and had the advantage both of the numerous 
streams which in that humid climate descended 
from their wooded sides, and the frequent bays 
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and gulfs which the ocean had formed in its 
deeply indented shore.* 

The French possession of their portion of the 
island commenced in 1664, and notwithstanding 
the frequent interruption of their colonial trade 
during the wars with England, its prosperity in- 
creased in a most extraordinary degree, ana in a 
ratio far beyond that of any other of the West 
India islands. As usual in all the colonies of 
that part of the world, the inhabitants consisted 
of whites, mulattoes, and negro slaves; the for- 
mer were about 40,000, the latter 60,000, but the 


slave population exceeded 500,000. Such adis- | 


proportion was in itself a most perilous element 
in social prosperity; but it was much increased 
by the habits and prejudices of the European 
race, who were exposed to so many dangers. A 
large portion of the property of the island was in 
the hands of an inconsiderable number of great 
and old families, whose fortunes were immense, 
prejudices strong, and luxury extreme; while a 
far more numerous but less opulent body, under 
the name of Petits Blancs, were gradually rising 
into importance, and, like the Tiers Etat in the 
mother-country, felt far more jealousy of the great 
proprietors than apprehensions of the consequen- 
ces of political innovation. Wot a few also of 
the great proprietors were overwhelmed with 
debt, the natural consequence of long-continued 
extravagance; and experience soon proved that, 
not less in the New than the Old World, it was. 
in that class that the most ardent and dangerous 
partisans of revolutionary change were to ke 
tound.t 3 me 

’ The produce of the island, and the commerce 
which it maintained with the mother- : 
country before the commencement of 1 statisu 
the troubles, was immense. The 3 
French part alone raised a greater quantity of 
colonial produce than the whole British islands. 
taken together. Its exports amounted to the enor- 
mous value of 168,000,000 francs, or £6,720,000;: 
and the gross produce, including the Spanish 
portion, amounted to 460,000,000 francs, or 
£18,400,000, while its imports, in manufactures. 
of the parent state, were a than 250,000,000,. 
or £10,000,000 sterling. ore than half of this 
immense produce was re-exported from France 
to other states, and the commerce thence arising: 
was the chief support of its maritime power. 
Sixteen hundred vessels and twenty-seven thou- 
sand sailors were employed in conducting all 
the branches of this vast colonial traffic: with so: 
magnificent a possession, France had no occa- 
sion to envy the dependancies of all other states 
put together.ts It was this splendid and une- 
qualled colonial possession which the French 
nation threw away and destroyed at the com- 
mencement of the Revolution, with a reckless- 
ness and improvidence of which the previous- 
history of the world had afforded no example. 

Hardly had the ery of liberty and equality been 
raised in France, when it responded Origin of the 
warmly and vehemently from the Revolution in 
shores of St. Domingo. Indepen- that island. 
dently of the natural passion for liberty, which 
must ever exist among those who are subjected 
MIRAI LASER yd Bei Sa 

* Dum., viii., 457, 458. + Dum, viii., 460, 464 

+ Dum., viii., 112, 113. Jom., xiv., 445. Bign., ii., 407 

§ The produce of the whole British West India islands 
exported is now £8,448,839 ; the British manufactures they 
consume is £3,988,286 ; the shipping employed in their 
trade 249,079 tons; the seamen, 13,691 in the outward, 
14,900 in the homeward voyages. The total gross agricul 


tural produce of the islands is about £22,000,000.— See Parl 
Return, 4th June, 1833 ; and Porter’s Parl. Tables, i., 64. 
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to the restraints of servitude, the slave popula- 
tion of this colony were rapidly assailed by rev- 
olutionary agents and emissaries, and the work- 
shops and fields of the planters overrun by heat- 
ed missionaries, who poured into an ignorant 
and ardent multitude the newhorn ideas of Eu- 
ropean freedom. The planters were far from 
appreciating the danger with which they were 
menaced ; on the contrary, a large proportion of 
the smaller class took part, as usual in revolu- 
tionary convulsions, with the popular party, and 
aided in the propagation of principles destined 
soon to exterminate themselves with slaughter 
and conflagration. All united in regarding the 
erisis of the mother-country as a favourable op- 
portunity for asserting their independence, and 
emancipating themselves from those restraints 
which the jealousy of her policy had imposed on 
their commerce.* 

By a decree on March 8, 1790, the Constitu- 
March 8, 1790, Cnt Assembly had empowered each 
Rasn measures Colony belonging to the Republic 
of the French to make known its wishes on the 
Constituent subject of a Constitution, and that 

_ these wishes should be expressed 
by colonial assemblies, freely elected and recog- 
nised by their citizens. This privilege excited 
the most ruinous divisions among the inhabi- 
tants of European descent, already sufficiently 
merfaced by the ideas fermenting in the negro 
population. The whites claimed the exclusive 
right of voting for the election of the members 
of this important assembly, while the mulattoes 
strenuously asserted their title to an equal share 
in the representation ; and the blacks, intoxica- 
ted with the novel doctrines so keenly discussed 
by all classes of society, secretly formed the pro- 
ject of ridding themselves of both. This decree 
of the National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by Lieutenant-colonel Ogé, a mulatto 
officer in the service of France, who openly pro- 
claimed the opinion of the parent Legislature, 
that the half-caste and free negroes were entitled 
to their full share in the election of the represent- 
atives.. The jealousy of the planters was im- 
mediately excited. They refused to acknowl- 
edge the decree of the assembly, constituted 
themselves into a separate Legislature,t and hav- 
ing seized Ogé in the Spanish territory, put him 
to death by the torture of the wheel, under cir- 
cumstances of atrocious cruelty. 

This unpardonable proceeding, as is usually 
He me eee ty, aggravated instead of stifling the 
all persons of prevailing discontents, and the heats 
colour: of the colony soon became so vehe- 
ment that the Constituent Assembly felt the ne- 
cessity of taking some steps to allay the ferment. 
The moderate’ and violent parties in that body 
took different sides, and all Europe looked on 
with anxiety upon a debate so novel in its kind, 
and fraught with such momentous consequences 

‘to a large portion of the human race. Barnave 
Malouet, Alesander Lameth, and Clermont Ton- 
“ nerre strongly argued that men long accustomed 
to servitude could not receive the perilous gift of 
liberty with safety either to themselves or others 
- but by slow degrees, and that the effect of sud- 
denly admitting that bright light upon a benight- 
ed population would be to throw them into inev- 
itable and fatal convulsions. But Mirabeau, 
the master-spirit of the assembly, and the only 
one of its leaders who combined popular princi- 
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ples with a just appreciation of the danger of 
pushing them to excess, was no more, and the 
declamations of Brissot and the Girondists pre- 
vailed over these statesman-like ideas. By a 
decree on the 15th of May, 1791, the 
privileges of equality were conferred ey od 
indiscriminately on all persons of col- 

our born of a free father and mother.* 

Far from appreciating the hourly-increasing 
dangers of their situation, and en- ‘The insurrec- 
deavouring to form with the new tion breaks 
citizens an organized body to check ut. 
the farther progress of levelling principles, the 
planters openly endeavoured to resist this rash 
decree. Civil war was preparing in this once 
peaceful and beautiful colony ; arms were col« 
lecting ; the soldiers, caressed and seduced by 
both parties, were wavering between their old 
feelings of regal allegiance and the modern in= 
fluence of intoxicating principles, when a new 
and terrible enemy arose, who speedily extin- 
guished in blood the discord of his oppressors; 
On the night of the 22d of August, the 
negro revolt, long and secretly orga- 
nized, at once broke forth, and wrapped 
the whole northern part of the colony in flames:.. 
Jean Francois, a slave of vast penetration, firm: 
character, and violent passions, not unmingled 
with generosity, was the leader of the conspira- 
cy; his lieutenants were Biasson and Tovs- 
saint. The former, of gigantic stature, Hercu- 
lean strength, and indomitable ferocity, was well 
fitted to assert that superiority which such qual- 
ities seldom fail to command in savage times; 
the latter, gifted with rare intelligence, profound 
dissimulation, boundless ambition, and heroic 
firmness, was fitted to become at once the Numa 
and the Romulus of the sable Republic in the 
southern hemisphere.t 

This vast conspiracy, productive in the end - 
of calamities unparalleled even in the long cata- 
logue of European atrocity, had for its objects 
the total extirpation of the whites, and the estab- 
lishment of an independent black government 
over the whole island. So inviolable was the 
secrecy, so general the dissimulation of the 
slaves, that this awful catastrophe was noways 
apprehended by the European proprietors; and. 
a conspiracy, which embraced nearly the whole 
negro population of the island, was revealed only 
by the obscure hints of a few faithful domestics, 
who, without betraying their comrades, warned 
their masters of their danger. The explosion 
was sudden and terrible. In a moment, the 
beautiful plains in the north of the island were 
covered with fires—the labour of a century was 
devoured in a night; while the negroes, like un- 
chained tigers, precipitated themselves on their 
masters, seized their arms, massacred them with- 
out pity, or threw them into the flames. From 
all quarters the terrified planters fled to Cape 
Town, already menaced by ten thousand discon~ 
tented slaves in its own bosom, while fifteen 
thousand insurgents surrounded the city, threat- 
ening instant destruction to the trembling fugi- 
tives within its walls.t 

The cruelties exercised on the unhappy cap- 
tives on both sides, in this disastrous 
contest, exceeded anything recorded 
in history. The negroes marched 
with spiked infants on their spears instead of 
colours; they sawed asunder the male prison- 
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and horrors, 
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ers, and violated the females on the dead bodies 
of their husbands. ‘Nor were the whites slow in 
taking vengeance for these atrocities. In sever- 
al sallies from Cape Town, the discipline and 
courage of the Europeans prevailed. Numerous 

risoners were made, who were instantly put to 
Seath, and the indiscriminate rage of the victors 
extended to the old men, women, and children 
of the insurgent race, who had taken no part in 
the revolt.* 

While these disasters were overwhelming the 
northern part of the island, the southern was a 
prey to the fierce and increasing discord of the 
planters and people of colour. At length the 
opposite parties came into open collision, The 
mulattoes, aided by a body of negroes, blockaded 
Port au Prince; while the whites of that town 
and its vicinity, supported by the National Guard 
and troops of the line, assembled their forces to 
raise the siege. The black army was command- 
ed by a chief named Hyacinthe, who displayed 
in the action an uncommon degree of skill and 
intrepidity. The shock was terrible; but at 
length the planters were overthrown, and their 
broken remains forced back to the town. In 
other quarters similar actions took place, with 
various success, but the same result; the whites 
were finally forced into the cities, and the plains 
irrevocably overrun by the insurgent forces.t 

Overwhelmed with consternation at these dis- 
astrous events, the Constituent As- 
aent Assem. sembly endeavoured, when it was 
bly invaintry too late, to retrace their steps. Bar- 
n hem nave, who had so ably rested the 

oe ; recipitate emancipation of the mu- 
wine Tatto me and eariy predicted the 
consequences to which it would lead, prevailed 
upon them, in those brief days of returning mod- 
eration which signalized the close of their ca- 
reer, to pass a decree, which declared, in sub- 
stance, that the external relations and commerce 
of the colonies should alone be subject to the di- 
rect legislation of the National Assembly in the 
parent state, and that the Colonial Assemblies 
should have the exclusive right of legislating, 
with the approbation of the king, for the internal 
condition and rights of the different classes of 
inhabitants. But it was too late. This wise 
principle, which, if embraced earlier in the dis- 
cussion, might have averted all the disasters, 
_ only added fuel to the flames which were consu- 

ming the unhappy colony. The planters, irrita- 
ted by injury and hardened by misfortune, posi- 
tively refused to.make any dispositions for the 
gradual extinction of slavery,t and insisted upon 
the immediate and unqualified submission of the 
whole insurgents, mulatto and negro; while the 
slaves, imboldened by unlooked-for success, 
openly asserted their determination to come to 
no accommodation but on terms of absolute free- 
dom. 

Three delegates of the convention, with a re- 
French dele- ©2forcement of three thousand men, 
gates in vain Were despatched in November, 
endeavour to 1791, to endeavour to re-establish 
settle differen- the affairs of the colony, and recon- 
tte cile its discordant inhabitants; but 
they soon found that the passions excited on 
both sides were so vehement as to be incapable 
of adjustment. They arrived at Cape Town, 
where they found the remnant of the white popu- 
lation blockaded by the negro forces. ‘They 


The Constit- 
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were received by the members of the Colonial 
Legislature coveted with black, and those of the 


municipality arrayed in red crape; while instru- _ 
ments of punishment, gibbets and scaffolds erect-. 


ed in the market-place, too surely told the bloody 
scenes which the island had recently witnessed. 
Their first step was to proclaim a general am- 
nesty, which was received with apparent thank- 
fulness in the insurgent camps, and cold distrust 
by the Colonial Legislature. Toussaint repair- 
ed to the town, where he professed the desire of, 
the negroes to return to their duty, if their rights, 
as proclaimed by the mother-country, were rec- 
ognised ; but his language was not that of rebels 
negotiating an amnesty for their offences, but an. 
independent power actuated by a desire to stop 
the effusion of blood.. As such, it excited the 
indignation of the planters, who insisted on the 
unqualified submission of the slaves, and the 
punishment of the authors of the revolt: demands 
which so enraged the negroes,* that it was with 
difficulty Toussaint could prevent them from 
giving it vent by the indiscriminate massacre of, 
ll the prisoners in their hands. 

The Constituent Assembly had flattered itself 
that its last decree, which put the The insurrec- 
fate of the mulatto and negro popu- tion becomes 
lation into the hands of the Colonial Universal. 


| Legislature, would have had the effect of indu- 


cing the latter to concede emancipation to the 
half-caste race, and of conciliating the former, 
through gratitude for so great a benefit conferred. 
on them by their former masters ;' but, in form- 
ing that hope, they proved their ignorance of the 
effect of concessions dictated by alarm, of which 
their own institutions were soon to afford so 
memorable an example. The Colonial Legis- 
lature, aware, from dear-bought experience, that 
the prospect of such acquisitions in that moment 
of excitement would only inflame, with tenfold 
fury, all who had a drop of negro blood in their 
veins, resolutely refused to make any conces- 
sions even.to the mulatto population. ‘The com- 
missioners of the National Assembly openly 
took part with that unhappy body of men, thus 
deprived of the benefit conferred on them by the 
mother-country ; in consequence of which the 
war, which had subsided during the progress of 
the’ negotiation, broke out again with redoubled 
fury, and the mulattoes everywhere joined their 
skill and intelligence to the numbers and ferocity 
of the negroes. A large body of whites were 
massacred in the church of Ouanaminthe by the 
Africans, whom the mulattoes had the cruelty 
to introduce ; and Cape Town itself’ was nearly 
surprised by Biasson and Toussaint, at the head 
of a chosen body of their followers. The contest 
had no longer a semblance of equality. The in- 
surrection broke out on every side, extended into 
every quarter; fire and sword devoured the re- 
mains of this once splendid colony ; the wretched 
planters all took shelter in Cape Town; and the 
Slaves, deprived of the means of subsistence by 
their own excesses, dispersed through the woods, 
reverting to the chase or plunder for a precarious 
existence.t 

Meanwhile the Legislative Assembly, which 
had. succeeded the Constituent, a qi. Gironai 

y * ists 

step farther advanced in revolu- resolve upon 
tionary violence, were preparing ul- unlimited con- 
terior measures of the most frantic °*ssion. 
character. Irritated at the Colonial Legislature 
for not having followed up their intentions, and 
Pence Ah 95S eb Se le a 
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instigated by the populace, whom the efforts of 
Brissot and the Society at Paris des Amis des 
Noirs had roused to a perfect phrensy on the sub- 
ject, they revoked the decree of the 24th of Sep- 
tember preceding, which had conferred such am- 
ple powers on the colonial legislatures, dissolv- 
ed the assembly at Cape ‘Town, and despatch- 
ed three new commissioners, Arthaux, San- 
thonax, and Polverel, with unlimited powers to 
settle the affairs of the colony. In vain Barnave 
and the remnant of the Constitutional party in 
the assembly strove to moderate these extrava- 
gant proceedings: the violence of the Jacobins 
bore down all opposition. ‘Don’t talk to us of 
danger,” said Brissot; “let the colonies perish 
rather than one principle be abandoned,’’* 

The proceedings of the new commissioners 
speedily brought matters to a crisis. 
They arrived first at Port au Prince, 
and, in conformity with the secret instructions 
of the government, which were to dislodge the 
whites from that stronghold, they sent off to 
France the soldiers of the regiment of Artois, 
established a Jacobin Club, transported to France 
or America thirty of the leading planters, and 
issued a proclamation, in which they exhorted 
the colonists “to lay aside at last the prejudices 
of colour.” Having thus laid the revolutionary 
train at Port au Prince, they embarked for Cape 
A Town, where they arrived in the mid- 
qos 1° dle of June. Maiters had by this time 

: reached such a height there as indica- 
The in- 
telligence of the execution of the king, and proc- 
The arrival of J2mation of a republic, had roused 
these commis- to the very highest pitch the Demo- 
sioners aug- cratic passions of all the inferior 
ments the dis- classes. The planters, with too 
ap good reason, apprehended that the 
convention which had succeeded the Legisla- 
tive Assembly would soon outstrip them in vio- 
lence, and put the finishing stroke to their mani- 
fold calamities, by at once proclaiming the lib- 
erty of the slaves, and so destroying the remnant 
of property which they still possessed. But their 
destruction was nearer at hand than they sup- 
es bdek. posed. On the 20th of June, a quarrel 
1793,” accidentally arose between a French 

naval captain and a mulatto officer in 
the service of the colonial government; the 
commissioners ordered them both into their pres- 
ence, without regard to the distinction of colour, 
and this excited the highest indignation in the 
officers of the marine, who landed with their 
crews to take vengeance for the indignity done 
to one of their members. The colonists loudly 
applauded their conduct, and invoked their aid as 
the saviours of St. Domingo: the exiles brought 
from Port au Prince fomented the discord as the 
only means of effecting their liberation: a civil 


war speedily ensued in the blockaded capital, 


and for two days blood flowed in torrents in these 
insane contests between the sailors of the fleet 
and the mulatto population.t 

The negro chiefs, secretly informed of all these 
Storming and disorders, resolved to profit by the 
massacre of opportunity of finally destroying the 
Cape Town. whites thus afforded to them. Three 
thousand insurgents penetrated through the 
works, stripped of their defenders during the 
general tumult, and, making straight for the pris- 
ons, delivered a large body of slaves who were 
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there in chains. Instantly the liberated captives 
spread themselves over the town, Set it on fire in 
every quarter; and massacred the unhappy whites 
when seeking to escape from th Siidectation, 
A scene of matchless horror ensued: twen 
thousand negroes broke into the city, and, wit 
the torch in one hand and the sword in the other, 
spread slaughter and devastation around. Hard- 
ly had the strife of the Europeans with each 
other subsided, when they found themselves 
overwhelmed by the vengeance which had been 
accumulating for centuries in the African breast. 
Neither age nor sex were spared; the young 
were cut down in striving to defend their houses, 
the aged in the churches where they had fled to 
implore protection; virgins were immolated on 
the altar; weeping infants hurled into the fires. 
Amid the shrieks of the sufferers and the shouts 
of the victors, the finest city in the West Indies 
was reduced to ashes: its splendid churches, its 
stately palaces, were wrapped in flames; thirty 
thousand human beings perished in the massa- 
cre, and the wretched fugitives who had escaped 
from this scene of horror on board the ships were 
guided in their passage over the deep by the pro- 
digious light which arose from their burning 
habitations. They almost all took refuge in the 
United States, where they were received with 
the most generous hospitality ;* but the frigate 
La Fine foundered on the passage, and five hun- 
dred of the survivers from the flames perished in 
the waves. 

Thus fell the queen of the Antilles: the most 
stately monument of European opu- we yniver- 
lence that had yet arisen in the New soi freedom 
World. Nothing deterred, however, of the blacks 
by this unparalleled calamity, the 2 eee 
commissioners of the Republic pur- *"7°* *'°*: 
sued their frantic career, and, amid the smoking 
ruins of the capital, published a decree which 
proclaimed the freedom of all the blacks who 
should enrol themselves under the standards of 
the Republic; a measure which was equivalent 
to the instant abolition of slavery over the whole 
island. Farther resistance was now hopeless; 
the Republican authorities became the most ar- 
dent persecutors of the planters; pursued alike 
by Jacobin phrensy and African vengeance, they 
fled in despair. Polverel proclaimed the liberty 
of the blacks in the West, and Montbrun gave 


eee 


free vent to his hatred of the colonists, by com-. 


pelling them to leave Port au Prince, which had 
not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes, Ev-_ 


* 


erywhere the triumph of the slaves was com-_ 


plete, and the authority of the planters forever 
destroyed.t 

But, although the liberation of the negroes was 
effected, the independence of the island was not 
yet established. The English regarded with the 
utmost jealousy this; violent explosion in their 
vicinity, and the leaders of the insurgents soon 
perceived that they could maintain their freedom 
only by an alliance with the French govern- 
ment. Toussaint, influenced by these views, 
passed into the service of France with the rank 
of colonel, and the blacks began to be organized 
into regiments under the standards of the Re- 


public 


aes 


The English, before long, appeared as actors on | 


this theatre of devastation. 
ly apprehensive of the utmost danger to their 
West Indian possessions from the establish- 


een eee 
* Toul., iv., 257, 260. Dum., viii., 157, 160. 
+ Dum., viii., 160, 164. $ Ihid., viii, 164, 166. 
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oli ment of so great a revolutionary out- 
ee c oe post in the centre of the Gulf of Mex- 
ing on the isl- ico, and entertained a hope that, by 
and. allying themselves with the remnant 
of the planters, they might not only extinguish that 
frighttul voleano, but possibly wrest the island, 
with all its commerce, from the French Repub- 
lic. A British squadron appeared off Port au 
wa, Prince early in 1794, and took pos- 
June 5, 1794. -ocsion of that town in the June fol- 
lowing. They afterward obtained the Mole of 
St. Nicholas, the principal harbour of the island, 
and the negro’chief Hyacinthe passed into their 
service with 12,000 blacks. Encouraged by this 
great re-enforcement, they commenced a syste- 
matic warfare for the reduction of the island; 
but Toussaint, at the head of the French forces 
and the great majority of the negroes, still main- 
tained the standard of independence: the blacks 
soon deserted the British standard, the deadly 
climate mowed down the European troops, they 
were gradually pressed backward to the seacoast, 
and at length the Mole of St. Nicholas, their 
principal stronghold, capitulated to the victori- 
ous negro chietl.* 

No sooner were they delivered from external 
Furious civil @memies, than the parties in the isl- 
wars between and broke out into furious hostility 
the negroes with eachother. The mulattoes be- 
and mulattoes. hed with undisguised apprehension 
the preponderance which the negroes had ac- 
quired in the late contests, and arrayed them- 
selves, under General Rigaud, and Hedouville, 
the commissioner of the French government, to 
resist Toussaint, who was at the head of the 
African population. \ A. frightful civil war en- 
sued, which was long carried on with various 
success; but at length the mulattoes were over- 
come, and Rigaud forced to take refuge in the 
walls of Cayes, the sole fortress in the island 
which still acknowledged his authority. Tous- 
saint, who still professed himself a lieutenant of 
the French Republic, now undisputed master of 
the field, immediately turned his forces against 
the Spanish part of the colony, which had been 
ceded to France by the treaty of Bale. He 
marched at the same time against Port au Prince 
and Cape Town; his progress was one continued 
triumph; the Spanish territory received him 
without resistance, and in December, 1800, his 
authority was obeyed from one end of the terri- 
tory to the other.t 

Matters were in this situation when Napoleon, 


Napoleon con- Who had now succeeded to the helm 


firms Tous- Of government, began to turn his at- 
saintin his tention to the affairs of this long neg- 
command. 


lected and now ruined colony. En- 
tirely directed by military ideas, he immediately 
conceived the design of regaining the French do- 
minion over the island by means of Toussaint, 
who had now concentrated in his own hands all 
its forces, and for this purpose lent a willing ear 
to the representations of Colonel Vincent, whom 
the negro chief had sent to Paris to lay the state 
of its affairs before the First Consul. Influ- 
enced by these views, he sent back Colonel Vin- 
cent with a decree confirming Toussaint in his 
command as general-in-chief, establishing the 
Constitution there which in France followed the 
18th Brumaire, and a proclamation, in which he 
called on the “brave blacks to remember that 
France alone had recognised their freedom.” 


* Dum., viii., 167, 171. 


Bign., ii., 396, 397. 
+ Jom xiv. 430,494, ee 
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This proclamation cut off all hopes from Rigaud 
and the remnant of the mulatto population, who 
immediately, in despair, embarked from Cayes, 
and dispersed themselves over the West India 
islands, abandoning forever their country to the 
insurgent population for whom they had made 
so many sacrifices: the usual fate of those in the 
middling ranks who stir up the passions of the 
lowest.* 

Toussaint, now undisputed governor of the 
whole island, adopted the most Vig- vigorous meas- 
orous measures to put an end to ures of the ne- 
the public discord. While he him- gro chief in the 
self published a general amnesty, ®d™inistration. 
and paraded in triumph through the island, at- 
tended by all the pomp of European splendour, 
he committed to his ferocious lieutenant, Dessa- 
lines, the task of extinguishing the remains of, 
the hostile party. That chief executed the duty 
with scrupulous exactness; the method of de- 
stroying provinces by means of noyades, import- 
ed from France by the revolutionary agents, was 
practised with fatal success, and African ven- 
geance availed itself of the means of destruc- 
tion which revolutionary cruelty had invented. 
While Toussaint was received with discharges 
of cannon and every demonstration of public joy 
in the principal cities of the island, ten thousand 
unhappy captives perished by the orders of the 
ferocious Dessalines, and the remains of the ar- 
dent race of mulattoes, whose ambition had first 
disturbed the peace of the island, perished by the 
hands of the servile crowd whom they had them- 
selves elevated into irresistible power.t 

Delivered by this bloody execution from al- _ 
most all his enemies, Toussaint ap- yous 
plied himself, with his wonted vig- yaipsticy;and) 
our, to restore the cultivation of the is appointed 
island, which, amid the public ca- president for 
lamities, had been almost totally life of the isl: 
abandoned. Imitating the feudal ““ 
policy, he distributed the unoccupied buildings 
and lands among his military followers, and 
their authority having compelled the common 
men to work, the level parts of the country soon 
assumed a comparatively flourishing appearance.. 
At the same time, an assembly of 54.4 ‘i891 
the leading chiefs of the country was ©"? ' 
convoked at Cape Town, who drew up a Con- 
stitution for the inhabitants, and conferred on 
Toussaint unlimited authority, under the title of 
president and governor for life, with the right 
of nominating his successor. Colonel Vincent 
was immediately despatched to Paris with the 
new Constitution, and a letter from Toussaint 
to the First Consul, beginning with the words, 
“The first of blacks to the first of whites,”’t 

This unexpected intelligence was a severe 
blow to the First Consul. He at wanoleon in- 

% poleon in: 
once perceived that Toussaint had stantly re- . 
no intention of remaining his lieu- solves to sub- 
tenant; that the feeling of independ- ‘e the island. 
ence had taken root; and that, unless a blow was 
immediately struck, the colony was forever lost 
to the French Empire. Colonel Vincent arrived 
with this despatch on the 14th of October, 1801, 
just thirteen days after the signature of the pre- 
liminaries of peace with England, and when the 
now pacified ocean afforded him the means of at 
once reasserting the French dominion over the 
island. He immediately resolved to subdue the 


* Jom., xiv., 435, 440. Bign., ii., 398, 399, 
t es iid eh ‘o - ; 
om., xiv., 444, 445. Bign., ii., 401, 402, iy Vill. * 
176, V7 ? ? g., U., ’ Dam,, viii., 
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colony by force of arms, and restore to France 
those inestimable maritime advantages which 
its possession had so long secured to the mon- 
archy. The idea of regaining a commerce 
which, with the addition of the Spanish part of 
the island, might be expected to amount to six- 
teen millions sterling, employ two thousand 
ships, and thirty thousand seamen, was irresisti- 
ble to a sovereign who felt his deficiency in these 


particulars to be the only impediment to univer- | 


‘sal dominion.* 

Meanwhile, under the stern and severe gov- 
leptoannl ernment of the African chief, the 
prosperity of _ fields of St. Domingo began to re- 
she island un- gain part of their once smiling 
der Toussaint’s aspect. The military discipline 

ministration. which, during the long previous 
wars, he had been enabled to diffuse among his 
followers, afforded him the means of establishing 
that forced cultivation, without which experience 
has never found the negro race capable of pur- 
suing the labour of civilized life. The mulat- 
toes, compelled to engage in the most degrading 
occupations, bitterly lamented the insupportable 
black yoke they had imposed upon themselves; 
the negroes, forced to re-enter their fields and 
‘workshops, found that their dreams of liberty had 
vanished into air, and they had only made, for 
the worse, an exchange of masters. Their com- 
fortable dwellings, their neat gardens, their sub- 
stantial fare, had disappeared, and there remain- 
ed only the bitterness of servitude, without either 
its protection or its compensations. But, amid 
the most acute individual suffering, the rigid gov- 
ernment of Toussaint succeeded in restoring, in 
part, the cultivation of the colony. The negroes 
were detained, by the terrors of military execu- 
; apn in the most complete subordination. ‘The 

chiefs to whom the lands were allotted submit- 
ted to the rule of a master whom they at once 
feared and admired. Commerce with the ad- 
joining islands and the United States began to re- 
vive from its ashes; and out of the surplus prod- 
uce and customs of the island, the government 
obtained the means of maintaining a respectable 
military establishment. Eighteen thousand in- 
fantry, twelve hundred cavalry, and fifteen hun- 
dred mounted gens d’armes preserved order in the 
colony. ‘Toussaint, amid other great projects, 
had conceived the design of purchasing slaves 
from the adjoining states. His authority was ab- 
‘solute and universal; and the convulsions of St. 
Domingo added another to the numerous proofs 
furnished ‘by history, that revolutionary move- 
ments, under whatever circumstances commen- 
ced, can terminate only in establishing the un- 
‘limited despotism of a single individual.tt 

But it was no part of the designs of the First 
Preparations Consul to allow this magnificent col- 
of Napoleon ony to slip out of the grasp of France, 
for its subju- or its reviving commerce nourish 
“gation. only the navy of Britain. Hardly 
was the ink of his signature to the preliminaries 
of a maritime peace dry, when he turned all his 
attention to the conquest of the island. Inde- 
pendently of the maritime and political advan- 
tages to be derived from such a measure, he en- 
tertained the most sanguine hopes of the acces- 


*% 


* Bign.,ii., 402. Jom., xiv., 445. + Dum., viil., 177, 178. 

+ The American war of independence is no exception. It 

| ‘was not a revolutionary movement, but a regular war be- 

\tween one distant power and another ; and, but for the 

poundless issue of the back settlements, it 1s more than 

doubtful whether even there the same results would not 
have taken place. 
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sion of influence which he would obtain from the 
disposal of the immense possessions, belonging 
chiefly to the emigrant noblesse, which would be 
recovered in the southern hemisphere. Having 
taken his resolution, he proceeded, with his wont- 
ed vigour and ability, in preparing the means of 
its execution. An extraordinary degree of ac- 
tivity immediately was manifested in the dock- 
ards of Brest, L’Orient, Rochefort, Toulon, 
avre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land-forces be- 
gan to diverge towards these different points of 
embarcation, and the destination of the arma- 
ment was announced in the follow- 
ing proclamation issued by govern- N°¥-? 1601 
ment: “At St. Domingo, systematic acts have 
disturbed the political horizon. Under equivocal 
appearances, the government has wished to see 
only the ignorarfce which confounds names and 
things, which usurps when it seeks to obey; but 
a fleet and an army, which are preparing in the 
harbours of Europe, will soon dissipate these 
clouds, and St. Domingo will be reduced, in 
whole, to the government of the Republic.” In 
the proclamation addressed to the blacks, it was 
announced by the same authority, “ Whatever 
may be your origin or your colour, you are 
Frenchmen, and all alike free and equal before 
God and the Republic. At St. Domingo and 
Guadaloupe slavery no longer exists—all are 
free—all shall remain free. At Martinique. dif- 
ferent principles must be observed.”* 

The forces collected in the different harbours 
of the Republic for this purpose tymense na- 
were the greatest’ that Europe had ¥al and mili- 
ever yet sent forth to the New World. tary forces 
Thirty-five ships of the line, twenty- *ssembled. 
one frigates, and above eighty smaller vessels, 
having on board twenty-one thousand land-troops, 
were soon assembled. They resembled rather 
the preparations for the subjugation of a rival 
power than the forces destined for the reduction. 
of a distant colonial settlement. The fleet was 
commanded by Villaret Joyeuse; the army by 
Le Clerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, and. 
husband of the Princess Pauline, whose exqui- 
site figure has since been immortalized by the 
chisel of Canova, The land-forces were almost 
all composed of the conquerors of Hohenlinden. 
The First Consul gladly availed himself of this 
opportunity to rid himself of a large portion of 
the veterans most adverse to his authority. The 
most distinguished generals of Moreau’s army, 
Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoype, and their 
redoubtable comrades, were employed in the 
same destination. In the selection of the gener- 
al-in-chief, the First Consul was not less influ- 
enced by private considerations. He was desi- 
rous of giving the means of enriching them- 
selves to two relations, whose passion for dress 
and extravagant habits had already occasioned ' 
repeated and disagreeable pecuniary demands to 
the public treasury.t : ; 

The British government naturally conceived 
no small disquietude at the prepar- British govern- 
ation of so great an armament, at ment make no 
the very time when the signature OPPO et 
of the preliminaries rendered it difficult to ima~ 
gine what could be its destination. They de- 
manded, accordingly, explanations on the sub- 
ject, and the cabinet of the Tuileries at once un- 
folded the object of the expedition. Not deem- 
ing themselves entitled to interfere between 

* iit 94. Bign., ii., 408, 409. 
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France and her colonies, and, perhaps, not se- 
cretly disinclined to the subjugation of so formi- 
dable a neighbour as an independent negro state 
in the close vicinity of her slave colonies, Great 
Britain abstained from any farther opposition, 
and merely took the precautionary measures 0 
assembling a powerful fleet of observation in 
Bantry Bay,* and greatly strengthening the na- 
val force in the West Indies. 

The fleets from Brest, L’Orient, and Roche- 
fort all set sail on the 14th of De- 
‘cember, 1801. The land-forces they 
rives off St. had on board, under the immediate 
Domingo. command of Le Clerc, amounted only 
to 10,000, but they were followed by re-enforce- 
ments from Cadiz, Brest, Havre, and Holland, 
which swelled the troops ultimately to 35,000 
men. The first division of this formidable force 
appeared off the island in the beginning of Feb- 
ruary. So completely was the government of 
St. Domingo at fault as to the object of the expe- 
dition, that, had it not been for fifteen days which 
were lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling the 
different divisions of the fleet, Toussaint would 
have been surprised without any preparations 
whatever for his defence. _ No sooner, however, 
did he receive intelligence from an American 
vessel of the appearance of the fleet in the south- 
ern latitudes, than he instantly took his line, de- 
spatched messengers in all directions to assem- 
ble his forces, and announced his heroic resolu- 
tion in these memorable words: “ A dutiful son, 
without doubt, owes submission and obedience 
to his mother; but if that parent should become 
so unnatural as to aim at the destruction of its 
own offspring, nothing ‘remains but to intrust 
vengeance to the hands of God. If I must die, I 
will die as a brave soldier and a man of honour. 
I fear no one.”’+ 

But events quickly succeeded each other, 
First jrresolu. Which warned the negro. chief of the 
tion, but final desperate nature of the contest to 
firmness of which he was committed. He had 
Toussaint. recently before concluded a con- 
vention for mutual assistance with General Nu- 
gent, the governor of Jamaica, and, with reason, 
placed great reliance on the efficacious support 
of the English naval power to protect his domin- 
ions from the threatened invasion, when the in- 
telligence of the peace of Amiens, followed by 
accounts of the arrival of the French fleet in the 
neighbourhood of the island, at once dissipated 
these expectations. He hastened to Cape Sama- 
na, to obtain, with his own eyes, a view of the 
formidable armament of which report had so 
magnified the terrors; and was struck with as- 
tonishment at the sight, covering, as it did, the 
ocean with its sails, and so much beyond any- 
thing yet seen in these latitudes. For a moment 
he hesitated on the part he should adopt. ‘“ We 
must die,” said he; “France in a body has come 
to St. Domingo. ‘We have been deceived; they 
are determined to take vengeance and enslave 
the blacks.” Recovering, however, soon after, 
his wonted resolution, he mournfully cast his 
eyes over the interminable fleet, whose sails, as 
far as the eye could reach, covered the ocean, and 
despatched couriers in all directions to rouse the 
most determined resistance. His forces, how- 
ever, ®ven with all the advantages of climate and 
local knowledge, were scarce equal to the mag- 


* Parl. Hist,, xxxvi., 335. Ann. Reg., 1801, 99. Dum., 
viii., 202, 203. 

t Jom., xv., 41,42, Dum., viii., 205, 206. Le Clere.,i., 
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nanimous resolution. They hardly exceeded 
twenty thousand men, dispersed over the whole 
island; and, whatever their Cece may have 
been, they could not be expected to stand the 
shock of the troops with whom the Austrian 
monarchy had contended in vain.* 

Le Clere gaye orders to commence the disem- 
bareation at Cape Town on the myo grench 


| 1st of February, where Christophe Jand, and Cape 


Town is burned 


commanded, but difficulties arose 
by the blacks. 


in consequence of the impossibility 


of finding a pilot who would guide the vessels. 


into the harbour. At length the admiral seized, 
upon the harbour-admiral, a mulatto named 
Sangos; put a rope about his neck, and threaten- 
ed him with instant'death if he did not show the 
way, and a bribe of 50,000 franes (£2000) if he 
would; but nothing could induce him to betray 
his country. The precious time thus gained 
was turned toa good account by Christophe. He 
rapidly organized everything for burning what 
yet remained of the town, which had been in part 
rebuilt since the sack ten years before; removed 
all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms, and 
all the stores which could be of service to the en- 
emy, and only waited the signal of disembarca- 
tion to apply the torch in every direction.. On 
the 4th the division of Hardy effected 

a landing on the one side of the capi- Feb: 4 1802. 
tal, and Rochambeau onthe other, under the cover 
of a brisk cannonade from the fleet; on the same 
night the town was set on fire and burned with the 
utmost fury; out of eight hundred houses scarce 
sixty were standing on the following morning, and 
the first struggles of African independence were 
signalized by an act of devotion, of which Euro- 
pean patriotism has exhibited few examples. 
‘The generous sacrifice was not made in vain; 


both stores and provisions, which might have 


furnished invaluable supplies to the army, were 
destroyed, and out of the ruins of the city arose 
those pestilential vapours, which afterward pro- 
ved more fatal to the troops than all the forces 
which Toussaint could assemble for their de- 
struction.tt : 


This sinister commencement, so ominous of 


the desperate nature of the resist- But the French 
ance which they might expect, was generally pre- 
not, however, immediately follow- vailin the field. 
ed by the disasters which were apprehended. 
European skill and discipline soon asserted their 
wonted superiority over the military efforts of the 
other quarters of the globe; and how could the 
blacks, but recently emancipated from the lash 
of slavery, be expected to withstand, in regular 
combat, the conquerors of Hohenlinden? Gen- 
eral Kerviseau, without difficulty, made himself 
master of the Spanish part of the island, which 
had unwillingly submitted to the negro govern- 


f ef eprag viii., 206, 207. Jom., xv., 42,43,48, Le Clerc, 
i., 19, 35. 
a Dum., viii., 208, 218. Jom., xy., 46, 47, 48. Norv.,ii., 


+ The parallel conflagrations of Numantium, Cape Town, 
and Moscow, prove that, whatever may be their deficiency 
in industry or the habits of persevering exertion, the negro 
race is as capable as the European of the sacrifices required 
by patriotic spirit. When we recollect that it was in a 
comparatively rude state of society that all these heroic 
deeds were done, and that the history of civilization has af- 
forded no simflar examples, we are led to the conclusion that 
the progress of refinement, by extending the influence of ar 
tificial wants, and strengthening the bonds by hich men 
are bound to their individual possessions, gradually weakens 
the chords of public feelings, and that a foundation is thu 


their extension and greatness 


%, 


laid for the decay of empires in the very consequences 0 . 


™* 
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ment. Boudet and Latouche landed at Port au 
Prince in the harbour, in the face of the enemy, 
and pursued them so rapidly into the town as to 
save it from the conflagration with which it was 
menaced by the savage Dessalines, while the 
whole southern part of the island submitted at 
once to the authority of the invaders, and was 
thus saved from impending destruction. The 
important harbour of the Mole of, St. Nicholas 
was occupied without opposition; but Dessa- 
lines, who had failed in accomplishing that ob- 
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this purpose he sent to him his two sons, wh 

he had brought with him from Paris, along wih 
their crafty preceptor, M. Coisnon, and a letter 
from the First Consul, in which he acknowledged 
his great services to France, and offered him the 
command of the colony if he would submit to the 
laws of the Republic. With no small difficulty 
‘the children made their way to the habitation of 
‘Toussaint at Ennery, thirty leagues from Cape 
Town, in the mountains. Their mother wept 
for joy on beholding her long-lost offspring; and — 


ject at Port au Prince, did not abandon Saint | the chief himself, who was absent on their arri- 
Marc till he had reduced it to ashes. On all} val, fell on their necks on his return, and fcr a 
Sides the plains and seacoast fell into the hands | moment was shaken in his resolution to maintain 
of the Europeans, and the black forces were | the independence of his country by the flood of 
driven back into the impracticable and wooded | parental affection. ‘He soon, however, recovered 


mountain ridges in the central parts of the 
island.* 

But this apparent triumph was the result, 
Desoription of Chiefly, of the profound and reso- 
the mountain- Jute system of defence adopted by 
ous interiorto the black government, which con- 
which the ne- sisted in destroying the cities on the 
groes retire. coast, ruining the cultivated plains 
which might afford supplies to the enemy, and 
retiring into the woody fastnesses in the interior, 
called, in the emphatic language of the country, 
“the Grand Chaos,” where the system of bush- 


the wonted firmness of his character. In vain 
his sons embraced his knees, and implored him 
to accede to the proposition of the First Consul ; 
in vain his wife and family added their tears. 
He saw through the artifice of his enemies, and 
clearly perceived that his submission would be 
the signal for the re-establishment of slavery 
throughout the colony. In the generous conten- 
tion, patriotic duty prevailed over parental love. 
He sent back his sons to Le Clere 

with an evasive letter proposing an Bek, Te Aeoe 
armistice ; the French general granted him four 


fighting might render unavailing the discipline | days to determine, and again restored them to 
and experience of the European soldiers. ‘There | their father. Toussaint, upon this, retained his 
is nothing in the temperate zone comparable to | sons, and returned no answer to Le Clerc, who 
the difficulty and intricacy of these primeval for- | forthwith declared him,a rebel, and prepared to 
ests, where enormous trees shoot up to the height,| carry on the war to the last extremity.* 
of two hundred feet from the ground, and their! A few days afterward the Toulon squadron 
stems are enveloped in an impenetrable thicket | arrived, bringing a re-enforcement »,,, 17 
of creepers and underwood, which flourish under | of six thousand men; and the French General-and 
the rays of a vertical sun. No roads, few paths | general, finding himself at the head successful at- 
trayerse this savage district; almost the only | of fifteen thousand effective men, tack on his 
“mode of penetrating through it is by following | prepared for a concentric attack from PS. 
the beds of the torrents, which in that humid cli- | all quarters on the wooded fastnesses still in the 
mate frequently furrow the sides of the mount-| hands of the negro chief. It took place on the 
ains, where a column of regular soldiers is ex- | 17th with the greatest success. Toussaint him- 
posed to a murderous fire from the unseen bands | self, intrenched with 2500 of his best troops, sup: 
stationed in the overhanging woods. It was | ported by 2000 armed negroes, in a strong oie tae 
“Toussaint’s design to maintain himself in these | position at the ravine of Couleuvre, at *°” 
impenetrable fastnesses, sending forth merely |the entrance of the thickets, was attacked and 
light parties to harass the flanks and rear of the | defeated by Rochambeau, with the loss of 700 
enemy, until the pestilential season of autumn |men. His lieutenant, Maurepas, who had gain- 
arrived, and the heavy rains had generated those | ed an important success at Gros Morne, was by 
noxious vapours which in that deadly climate | this advantage placed between two fires, and 
so rapidly prove fatal to European constitutions. | forced to surrender ; and soon after entered, with 
He had only twelve thousand regular troops re- | all his followers, into the service of the Republic. 
maining, but they were aided by the desultory | Dessalines, defeated by Boudet in the neighbour- 
efforts of the negroes in the plain, who were ever | hood of St. Marc, with his own hands set fire to 
ready, like the peasants of La Vendée, to answer | his dwelling. All his officers followed his ex- 
his summons, though apparently engaged only in | ample, and the retreat of the blacks towards the 
agricultural pursuits; and with such auxiliaries, | mountains in the south was preceded by the mas- 
and the prospect of approaching pestilence, his | sacre of twelve hundred whites, and clouds of 
resources were by no means to be despised, even | smoke, which announced the destruction of all the 
by the best-appointed European army. All the | plantations in that part of the island.+ : 
blacks were animated with the most enthusiastic | Nothing daunted by these calamities, Dessa- 
spirit, for the intentions of the invader were no | lines had no sooner reached a place pesperate de- 
longer doubtful, and the tenour of the last instruc- | of security in the hills, than he med- fence of a fort 
tions to Le Clerc had transpired, which were to |itated an expedition against Port in the mount- 
re-establish slavery throughout the whole island.t | au Prince, from which the French *™* 
Penetrated with the difficulty of the novel | troops had been in a great measure withdrawn ; 
Fruitless at- Species of warfare on which he was | but it was defeated by the skill and valour of 
tempt toinduce about to enter, Le Clerc tried to pre-7] Latouche Trioille, and he was compelled to fall 
Toussaint to yail on the negro chief, by concili- | back to the mountains. The beaten remains of 
submit. . atory measures and the force of his | the blacks now assembled at the fort of Créte a 
paternal affections, to lay down his arms. For | Pierrot, an inconsiderable stronghold erected by 
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* Dum., viii., 232, 235, Jom., xv., 55, 59. Novv., ii., 209, 
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‘the English at the confluence of two streams, in 
a position deemed inaccessible. Here, howev- 
er, they were assaulted by two brigades of the 
French army, under Debelle; but such was the 
vigour of the fire kept up by the blacks with grape 
and musketry, that the attempt to carry it by a 
coup de mai failed, and the assailants 
March. Vere repulsed with the loss of seven 
hundred of their bravest troops. Le Clerc, upon 
this, concentrated all his disposable forces for the 
attack of this important point. The divisions 
both of Hardy and Rochambeau were brought up 
to support that of Debelle, and an escalade was 
again tried with the victorious troops of Ro- 
chambeau, who were a second time repulsed with 
severe loss. Le Clere now despaired of reducing 
it but by regular approaches; and heavy artil- 
lery having, with infinite difficulty, been at 
length planted against it, the defences of the fort 
‘were battered in breach, and everything disposed 
for an assault. Conceiving themselves 
March 23. ynable to resist the attack of so consid- 
erable a body, the negroes, during the night, fell 
furiously upon the blockading forces, cut their 
way through, and got clear off, highly elated at 
having arrested the whole French army above 
three weeks, and inflicted on them a loss of fifteen 
hundred men, in the attack of a fort so inconsid- 
erable that fifteen pieces of cannon only were 
found mounted on the famparts.* . 
Meanwhile Toussaint was again rallying his 
The waras- broken divisions in the rear of the 
sumes a guer- besieging force, and had spread ter- 
ia character. yor in every direction through the 
conquered territory. His lieutenant, Christophe, 
earried his nocturnal incursions as far as Cape 
Town, and kept in constant alarm the feeble gar- 
rison which was left amid its ruins. The divis- 
ion of Hardy, in consequence, fell back to their 
assistance, and, re-enforced by two thousand five 
hundred fresh troops, which had just disembarked 
from the Dutch fleet, its brave commander issued 
forth, and took the field against Christophe; but 
the blacks, taught by experience, nowhere ap- 
peared in large bodies, a kept up such a mur- 
derous guerilla warfare upon the invaders, that, 
without making any sensible progress, they sus- 
tained a very serious diminution. Christophe 


at length retired to his old and formidable posi- | 


tions of Dondon and La Grande Riviére, at the 
entrance of the woody defiles.. He was there at- 
tacked by Hardy, but the French were defeated, 
with heavy loss.t 
Both parties were now ae with this 
‘ati deadly strife. he negroes, driven 
Nomgiations: from ue rich and cultivated art of 
nation of hos- the island into the steril and intri- 
‘tilities. cate woody fastnesses,.saw no re- 
sources for successfully prolonging the contest. 
Their means of subsistence must soon be ex- 
ected to fail in these savage thickets; they had 
eheld with astonishment the agility and courage 
with which the French soldiers pursued them into 
their most inaccessible retreats, and began to 
despair of successfully maintaining the contest 
wwith an enemy who was continually receiving 
re-enforcements from apparently interminable 
Squadrons. On the other hand, Le Clere was 
not less desirous to come to an accommodation. 
Although, in a campaign of six weeks, he had, 
by great exertions, surmounted incredible diffi- 


be: Dum., viii., 244, 249. Jom., xv., 64, 70. Norv., ii., 


a Dum., viii, 249, 255. Jom., xv., 70,72. Noryv., ii., 


culties, yet it could not be dissembled that these 
advantages had been gained by enormous sacri- 
fices; the re-enforcements received from France 
were far from compensating the losses which had 
been sustained ; the soldiers, worn out with fa- 
tigue, and disgusted with an inglorious warfare, 
passionately longed for repose; their Republican 
principles revolted at shedding their blood so pro- 
tusely for the re-establishment of slavery; the 
military chest was exhausted, and the unhealthy 
season was fast approaching, which would mow E 
down the troops yet faster than the deadly aim 
of the negroes. ‘These feelings at length led to 
an accommodation. The French general secret- 
ly entered into a separate negotiation with the 
leaders of the enemy ; Christophe and Dessalines 
followed the example of Maurepas, and went 
over with their forces to the F'rench service, where 
they received their former rank and appoint- 
ments; and the heroic Toussaint was left, with a 
few thousand devoted followers, to make head 
not only against the European invaders, but the 
faithless Africans who had ranged themselves on 
their side. Borne down by necessity, the negro 
chief was at length forced to submit; pjsnifiea con- 
but, in doing so, - maintained the duct of Tous- 
dignity of his character, and, in- saint. May 5, 
shad of accepting the yank and 1802. 
emoluments which had seduced the fidelity of 
his followers, returned to his mountain farm of 
Ennery, and resumed, like Cincinnatus, the oc- 
cupations of rural life.* ¢ 
This pacification was complete, and every- 
thing promised a successful issue to 
this hazardous expedition. The negro Gener pee 
chiefs rivalled each other in deeds tes- “"“*"™ 
tifying the reality of their submission.- Chris- 
tophe, Dessalines, Maurepas, zealously perform- 
éd all the duties imposed on them by the French ’ 
general. Thirty thousand muskets were sur- 
rendered in the department of the north alone, 
and stored up in the magazines of Cape Town. 
The French even found themselves compelled to 
restrain the ferocious zeal of their new allies, 
who put to death, without_mercy, all the negroes 
who evaded the general disarming. Everywhere 
the blacks returned to their usual occupations. 
The workshops, the fields, were filled with labour- 
ers ; foreign ships began to frequent the harbours, 
and commerce to give an air of returning pros- 
perity to the scene of desolation. The regula- J 
tions chalked out by Toussaint were, for the 
most part, adopted; the officers he had selected 
confirmed in their respective commands; and 
the foundations of a judicious system of colonial 
administration laid, by an assembly convoked at 
Cape Town. As the public treasury was ex- 
hausted, General Le Clere pledged his private 
credit for these beneficent undertakings :+ a gen- 
erous confidence, which was returned by the 
French government by a base disavowal, which 


| involved his family in total ruin.t 


ai en li., 423, 424. Dum., viii., 254, 257. Jom., xv., 
12, 75. ‘ 

t Norv.,ii., 218. Dum., viii., 257,261. Jom., xv., 73, 75. 
_ + The regulations of Toussaint had converted personal 
into rural servitude. The negroes were compelled to work 
in common by their overseers and officers, and received in 
return a fourth, of the produce, which fourth was divided 
among them according to the skill and strength of each in- 
dividual. The inspectors exercised a summary jurisdiction 
over the labourers. All delinquencies were brought before 
them by the proprietors, and they forthwith investigated — 
and punished the offence with rigid severity. Free labour 
was unknown, and continues so, generally speaking, to this” 
day. It was the reality of slavery without its name. These © 
regulations were so judicious, among a people inyincibly 


1802,] 


The secret instructions of the First Consul di- 
Treacherous rected the commander-in-chief to en- 
views of Na- gage all the negro chiefs to accept 
poleon. situations in the French service, and 
to send them over to receive employment, ac- 
cording to their rank, in the French continental 
armies.* It was not very likely that the soldiers 
_of Marengo and Hohenlinden would have sub- 
mitted to be commanded by negro officers, or 
that the place of Rochambeau, Hardy, and Riche- 
panse could have been supplied by the sable gen- 
erals of division from Toussaint’s army. Na- 
poleon’s real design was to deprive the blacks of 
their efficient leaders, and so pave the way for 
the re-establishment of slavery and the ancient 
proprietors. ‘This was soon made manifest by 
what occurred at Guadaloupe. The proclama- 
tion of the First Consul had announced to the 
blacks the same treatment in’ St. Domingo and 
Guadaloupe; and the re-establishment of servi- 
tude in the latter island revealed to the African 
race the fate which awaited them under the 
French government.t | 

During the two months which followed the 
pacification, Toussaint lived in pro- 
found retirement.in his country resi- 
dence at Ennery. eanwhile, how- 
French au- ever, the yellow fever, broke out at 
‘thorities. Cape Town, and. the hospitals were 
speedily crowded with French soldiers, several 
hundred of whom died every day. The sight of 
this catastrophe excited the hopes of the negroes, 
and some insurrectionary movements manifested 
themselves among them in the mountains, not 
_ far from Toussaint’s dwelling. Le Clerc imme- 
diately called upon Toussaint to disarm these 
assemblages, and he formed a detachment for that 
‘purpose; but the French, being suspicious of its 
destination, surrounded and Cages it ; and 

soon after, the general-in-chief, con- 
July 5, 1802. ceiving apprehensions of the fidelity 
of the negro leader, had him arrested and brought 
to Cape Town. The grounds on which this per- 
fidious act was justified were so flimsy as to be 
‘incapable of deceiving any one ;t but it can hard- 
ly be made a subject of reproach against Le 
Clerc, for his instructions were positive, in one 
‘way or another to transport to France all the 


Perfidious ar- 
rest of Tous- 
saint by the 


averse to voluntary exertion, that they were immediately, 
adopted by the French general.—_See Dumas, viii., 263, 269. 

* Nap. in Month. . 

+ Dum., viii., 262, 263. Norv., i1.,219. Jom., xv., 75, 76. 

+ The ground set forth by the French government was, 
that in one of his letters which they intercepted, addressed 
to one of his old aids-de-camp, he had congratulated him 
“that at length ‘Providence had come to their succour.” 
La Providence was the name of the great hospital at Cape 
Town ; and from this ambiguous expression the French au- 
thoritres concluded that he viewed with satisfaction the 
progress of the malady which was consuming them : a sup- 
position probably not far from the truth, but which could 
never justify the arrest of the sable hero, while living qui- 
‘etly on his estate,.on the faith of a treaty solemnly conclu- 
ded with the French government. The mode of Tous- 
saint’s arrest added to the atrocity of the deed. Instead of 
sending a detachment to Ennery to seize him, he was called 
to Gonaives by General Brunck. The unsuspecting African 
fell into the snare, trusted to French honour, and was be- 
trayed. He was forthwith sent to France, and confined in 
the castle of Joux, in the Jura, where he died soon after, 
whether by natural or violent means is unknown. This 
castle is situated on a rocky eminence, in a defile of those 
romantic mountains, on the road from Besancon to Lau- 
sanne. Among the numerous spots illustrated by these 
memorable wars, not the least interesting is the scene 
of the imprisonment and death of the greatest of African 
heroes ; and it were well for the memory of Napoleon if it 
could be cleared of the obloquy arising from the sudden 
death, about the same time, of so many eminent men in the 
atate prisons of France.—See NORVINS, ii., 21; Jomuni, 
vx., 77; Dumas, 271, 272. 
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leaders of the blacks. 
government of Napoleon, on whom the subse- 
quent fate of this great man has affixed a lasting 
stain, which the consequent destruction of the 
expedition has inadequately expiated.* 

While these events were in progress in St. 
Domingo, changes which ultimately p,.,afa) e 
were productive of the most impor- cities on hath 
tant consequences took place in sides in Gua- 
Guadaloupe. This island had .re- ¢#!0upe. 
volted and fallen under the dominion of the blacks 
by a process extremely analogous to, though less 
bloody than, that which had obtained in its larger 
neighbour. The mulattoes, under a renowned 
leader named Pélage, had risen in insurrection 
in October, 1801, against the European governor, 
and speedily made themselves masters of the is]- 


and; but hardly had they got possession of the” 


reins of power, when they found themselves 
threatened by a formidable conspiracy of the 
slaves, and narrowly escaped being butchered a 
few days after in the seats of their 
newly-acquired power. The island My 5, 1802. 
was in a State of anarchy, divided between rival 
authorities, when Admiral Bouvet arrived with 
the division of Richepanse, 3500 strong, which 
had mainly contributed to the great victory of 
Hohenlinden. Pélage, whose terrors were fully 
awakened by the fervour of the insurgent slave 
population, immediately ranged himself under 
his command, and manifested, in the short cam- 
paign which followed, the most distinguished 
bravery: but the slaves resisted, and Basseterre, 
the capital, was only taken after a bloody con- 
flict. Though driven to the mountains, however, 
the negroes maintained a.desperate conflict: an. 
inconsiderable fort in the woods held out long, 
and was only reduced by a regular siege; Igna- 
tius, a determined, chief, was at length destroyed 
at Petit Bourg after a frightful slaughter; and 
another leader, named Delgrassé, blew himself 
up, with three hundred of his followers, rather 
than ‘surrender to the enemy. 'These bloody ca- 
tastrophes, however, extinguished the revolt in 
the island; but they were followed by 
measures of unpardonable and ruinous goes 5, 
severity. Twelve hundred prisoners ; 
were drowned in cold blood by Lacrosse, who 
took the command of the island; and soon after, 
by a proclamation issued in the name of the First 
Consul, slavery and the whole ancient régime 
was solemnly re-established. A few days after- 
ward, Richepanse was cut off by the yellow 
fever: a lamentable fate for so distinguished a 
European officer, to perish by an inglorious death 
in the midst of colonial atrocity.t 

The intelligence of these alarming events pro- 
duced the utmost agitation in St. Do- 5.64; 

. A ermdious 
mingo, The re-establishment of conductof 
slavery in Guadaloupe, to which lib- the French 
erty had been promised equally as to towards that 
St. Domingo in the the proclamation *!4- 
of the First-Consul,t naturally excited the utmost 
apprehensions in the blacks as to the fate which 
was reserved for themselves, in the event of the 
French authority being firmly re-established in 
the larger island. A stifled insurrection soon 
broke out, which speedily spread over the whole 

* Dum., viii., 270, 271. Jom., xv., 77, 78. ¥ if 

+ Dum., viii., 288, 301. Jom., xv., 80,85. 

+ “At St. Domingo and Guadaloupe slavery no longer 
exists: all are free, and shall remain so. At Martinique, 
different principles must prevail: slavery continues there, 
ay must continue.”—Proclam., Nov., 1801,—DuMAS, viii., 
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colony; although Christophe, Maurepas, and 
Dessalines vied with each other in acts of se- 
verity against the insurgents. Dessalines even 
went so far as to arrest Charles Belais, Tous- 
saint’s nephew, who was conducted to the Cape, 
and sentenced to death by a military commission 
composed of mulatto officers. But 
the enthusiasm soon became uni- 
go inconse- versal, as the mask of profound dis- 
quence. simulation which they had so long 
worn fell from the faces of the negro chiefs. On 
the night of the 14th of October, Clervaux, Chris- 
tophe, and Paul L’Ouverture, joined the insur- 
gents in the north, and their example was short- 
Ty afterward followed by Dessalines with all the 
orces in the west.* 

The situation of the French army was now 
Death of Le Critical in the extreme. By the losses 
Clerc, and of the campaign their troops had been 
ruin of the reduced to thirteen thousand men, and 
mae of these five thousand were in the hos- 
pitals, so that there remained only eight thou- 
sand capable of bearing arms, a force totally in- 
adequate to maintain the whole country against 
an exasperated black population of several hun- 
dred thousand souls. Le Clerc therefore direct- 
ed a concentration of all the disposable troops. at 
Cape Town and Port au Prince; but in doing 
this, they were severely pressed by the insur- 
gents, who increased immensely when their re- 
treat had become manifest; and in the midst of 
this hazardous operation he was seized with the 
yellow fever, which had already proved fatal to 
Hardy, Debelle, and his best officers. The vio- 
lence of the malady, and the anxiety consequent 
on so responsible a situation, triumphed over the 

natural strength, of his constitution, and 
Nov. 2: he died on the 2d of November, leaving 
the remains of the army in the deepest state of 
dejection.t 

Rochambeau succeeded to the command; but 
Continued though by no means destitute of mili- 
successes of tary talents, he hastened the approach- 
the negroes. ino dissolution of the French author- 
ity in the island by the violence and injustice of 
his civil administration. Instead of cultivating 
the mulatto population, who had rendered such 
important services to his predecessor, he forever 
alienated the affections of this numerous body 
by the arrest and execution of Bardet, one of the 
half-caste chiefs who had rendered the most effi- 
cient aid tothe French. Such was the exaspera- 
tion occasioned by this atrocious proceeding, that 
it instantly threw the mulattoes into the arms of 
the negroes, and the flames of insurrection short- 
ly spread through the southern and eastern parts 
of the island, where that mixed race chiefly pre- 
vailed. Encouraged by these successes, Chris- 

tophe and Dessalines made a noc- 
Feb. 17, 1803. tural attack on Cape Town in the 
middle of February; they surprised Fort Belair, 
and put the garrison to the sword; and their as- 
sault on the body of the place was only defeated 
by an uncommon exertion of vigour and courage 
on. the part of the French general. Exasperated 
at these disasters, Rochambeau renewed his se- 
verities on the mulatto race; two of their chiefs, 
Prosper and Brachas, were seized and drowned; 
and this so enraged their countrymen, that they 
all left the colours of France, to which they had 
hitherto rendered essential service, and joined 
the negro standards. Informed of these disas- 
ters, Rochambeau embarked in person for Port 

* Dum., viii., 273, 277. Jom., xv., 85, 87. Norv., ii., 
223, 224, t Dum, viii., 277, 279. Jom., xv., 87, 92. 
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au Prince, with twelve hundred fresh troops re- 


cently arrived from France: but no sooner had. . 


he advanced into the open country around that 
town, than his troops fell into an ambuscade, 
and were driven back with great loss into its 
walls.* 

Matters were in this pena state when the 
finishing blow was put to the affairs 
of the colony by the rupture of the eons “yh 
peace of Amiens, and renewal of Amiens totally 
hostilities between France and Great destroys the 
Britain, ‘The insurgents, supplied Freeh. 
with arms and ammunition by the English cruis-- 
ers, speedily became irresistible : all the fortified 
ports in the south and west fell into their hands. 
Lavalette, at Port au Prince, capitu- |. 5 1802 
lated to Dessalines, and was fortunate ~° ”? *?°*: 
enough to reach the Havana with the greater 
part of his troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in 
Cape Town by the blacks on the land side and 
the English at sea, was obliged, after a gallant 
resistance, to surrender at discretion, and wag 
conducted to Jamaica; while the Viscount de 
Noailles, who last maintained the French stand- 
ard on the island, escaped under false colours, 
dexterously eluded the vigilance of the English 
cruisers, and surprised one of their corvettes, 
but was wrecked on the coast’ of Cuba, as if it 
had been ordained that no part of that ill-fated 
expedition should escape destruction.t 

hus terminated this melancholy expedition, 

in which one of'the finest armies that Refections. 
France ever sent forth perished, the on the ex- 
victims of fatigue, disease, and the Pedition. 
perfidy of its government. The loss sustained 


was immense: out of thirty-five thousand land- — 


troops embarked, scarce seven thousand ever re- 
gained the shores of France; the history of Eu- 
rope can hardly afford a parallel instance of so 
complete a destruction of so vast an armament. 
Nevertheless, the First Consul is not chargeable 
with any want of skill or foresight in the con- 
duct of the expedition, or any Machiavelian de- 
sign to get quit of the soldiers of a rival chief, 
in its original conception. The object of re- 
gaining possession of so great a colony was well 
worth the incurring even of considerable risk; the 
forces employed apparently adequate to the end; 
the period of the year selected the best adapted 
for the conduct of warlike operations. In abili- 
ty of design and wisdom of execution, Napoleon: 
never was deficient: it was the insensibility to 
any moral government of mankind, springing 
out of the irreligious habits of a revolution, that 
occasioned all his misfortunes. St. Domingo, 
in fact, was conquered when it was lost by his 
deceit and perfidy ; by the iniquitous seizure of 
Toussaint when relying on the faith of a solemn 
treaty, and the re-establishment of slavery in 
Guadaloupe in violation of the promises of the 
French government, contained in a proclamation. 
signed by the First Consul.t§ 


Poss Dum,, viii., 303, 315. Jom., xv., 92,95. Bign., ii., 433, 

t Jom., xv., 98, 99. Norv., ii., 230, 231. _Dum., viii.,. 
336, 329. t Bign., ii., 445” 

_§ Napoleon admitted, subsequently, that he was wrong in 
his conduct to St. Domingo. ‘I have to reproach myself,” 
said he, “ for that expedition in the time of the consulate. 
It was a great fault to try to subject it by force. I should 
have been contented with the intermediate government of 
Toussaint. Peace was not then sufficiently established with 
England : the territorial wealth to which I looked in trying 
to subject it, would have only enriched our enemies. It 
was undertaken against my opinion, in conformity to the 
wishes of the Council of State, who were carried away by 
the cries of the colonists.”—Las Casas, ii., 179. 


1802.] 


Since the expulsion of the French from the 


* Degraded state island, St. Domingo has been nomi- 


of St. Domingo nally independent; but slavery has 
ever since that been far indeed from being abolish- 
Hime. ed, and the condition of the people 
anything but ameliorated by the change. Nom- 
ially free, the blacks have remained really en- 
slaved. Compelled to labour, by the terrors of 
military discipline, for a small part of the prod- 
uce of the soil, they have retained the severity, 
without the advantages of servitude ; the indus- 
trious habits, the flourishing aspect of the island, 
have disappeared; the surplus wealth, the agri- 
cultural opulence of the fields, have ceased; 
from being the greatest exporting island in the 
West Indies, it has ceased to raise any sugar ;* 
and the inhabitants, reduced to half their former 
amount, and bitterly galled by their Republican 
task-masters, have relapsed into the idolence 
and inactivity of savage life.t 


* Mackenzie’s St. Domingo, i., passim. 

+ The revolution of St. Domingo has demonstrated that 
And of the meas- the negroes can occasionally exert all the vig- 
ure which it af- our and heroism which distinguish the Eu- 
fords of the ca- ryopean character ; but there is, as yet, no rea- 
hs the ne- son to suppuse that they are capable of the 

‘: continued efforts, the sustained and perseve- 
ring toil, requisite to erect the fabric of civilized freedom. 
An observation of Gibbon seems decisive on this subject. 
“ The inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect 
either of their virtue or of their pusillanimity. They in- 
dulge, like the rest of mankind, their passions and appetites, 
and the adjacent tribes are engaged in frequent acts of hos- 
tility. But this rude ignorance has never invented any ef- 
fectual weapons of defence or destruction ; they appear in- 
capable of forming any extensive plans of government or 
conquest, and the obvious inferiority of their mental facul- 
ties has been discovered and abused by the nations of the 
temperate zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually em- 
barked from the coast of Guinea, but they embark in chains, 
neyer to return to their native country; and this constant 
emigration, which, in the space of two centuries, might 
have furnished armies to-overrun the globe, accuses the 
guilt of Europe and the weakness of Africa.”* If the ne- 
groes are not inferior, either in vigour, courage, or intelli- 
gence, to the European, how has it happened that, for six 
thousand years, they have remained in the savage state? 
What has prevented mighty empires arising on the banks 
of the Niger, the Quarra, or the Congo, in the same way as 
on those of the Euphrates, the Ganges, and the Nile? 
Heat of climate, intricacy of forests, extent of desert, will 
not solve the difficulty, for they exist toas great an extent 
in the plains of Mesopotamia or Hindostan as in Central 
Africa. It is in vain to say the Europeans have retained the 
Africans in that degraded condition, by their violence, in- 
justice, and the slave-trade. How has it happened that the 
inhabitants of that vast and fruitful region have not risen 
to the government of the globe, and inflicted on the savages 
of Europe the evils now set forth as the cause of their de- 
pression? Did not all nations start alike in the career of 
infant improvement? and was not Egypt, the cradle of civ- 
ilization, nearer to Central Africa than the shores of Brit- 
ain? In the earliest representations of nations in existence, 
the paintings on the walls of the Tombs of the Kings of 
Egypt, the distinct races of the Asiatics, the Jews, the Hot- 
tentots, and the’ Europeans are clearly marked; but the 
blue-eyed and white-haired sons of Japhet are represented 
in cowskins, with the hair turned outward, in the pristine 
state of pastoral life, while the Hottentots are already cloth- 
ed in the garb of civilized existence. What since has giv- 
en so mighty an impulse to European civilization, and re- 
tained in a stationary or declining state the pomeris 
tis 
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But it was not only in the southern hemni- 
sphere that the vast designs of the “Araitounta 
First Consul were manifested. Eu- signs sean 
rope also was the theatre of his am- leon in Eu- 
bition; and the preliminaries of TPe. 
Amiens were hardly signed, when his conduct 
gave unequivocal proof that he was resolved ta 
be fettered by no treaties, and that to those wha 
did not choose to submit to his authority, no al. 
ternative remained but the sword. 

By the 11th article of the treaty of Luneville, 
it had been provided that ‘the contracting par- 
ties shall mutually guarantee the independence 
of the Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Ligu- 
rian republics, and the right to the people who 
inhabit them to adopt whatever form of govern- 
ment they think fit”” The allies, of course, uns 
derstood by this clause real independence; in 
other words, a liberation of these republics from 
the influence of France; but it soon appeared 
that Napoleon affixed a very different meaning 
to it, and that what he intended was the estab- 
lishment of constitutions in them all which 
should absolutely subject them to his power. 

Holland was the first of the affiliated republics 
which underwent the change con- 
sequent on the establishment of the 
consular power in France. For 
this purpose, the French ambassador, Schimmel- 
pennick, repaired to the Hague, to prepare a rev- 
olution which should assimilate the government 
of the Batavian to that of the French Republic, 
So devoted was the Directory at the Hague to 
his will, that they voluntarily became the instru- 
ment of their own destruction. | On the 17th of 
September, the French ambassador sent the Con- 
stitution, ready made, to the Legislative Body, 
with the intimation that they had nothing to do 
but affix to it the seal of their approbation, as it 
had aiready received the sanction of the people. 
In fact, on the same day it was published to the 
nation, and the Directory took for granted that 
it would be approved. The Dutch Legislature, 
however, were not prepared for this degradation, 
and the last act of their existence did honour to 


Holland is again 
revolutionized. 


their memory: they decreed the suppression of 


the illegal acts of the Directory. Forthwith a 
coup d'état was putin force; the Di- Sept. 18, 1801. 
rectory, by a violent act, dissolved 
the chambers; their doors were closed by French 
bayonets, the guards absolved from their oaths, 
and ali the persons in the employment of the 
government dismissed. Shortly after, the new 
Constitution was published by the Directory, 
alike without the knowledge or concurrence of 
the -people—but it was a nearer approximation 
to the habits and wishes of the respectable class- 
es than the Democratic institutions which had 
preceded it—a Legislative Body, composed of 
five-and-thirty members, in a slight degree re- 
called the recollection of the old States-General. 
The division of provinces was the same as in 
the United States; but the Council of State, of 
twelve members, with a president changing ey- 
ery three months, was possessed of much more 
absolute power than ever belonged to the stadt- 
holder, while the frequent change of the presi- 
dent prevented any one from acquiring such a 
preponderance as might render him formidable 
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to the authority of the First Consul. 
of submitting the Constitution to the people was 
gone through: out of 416,419 citizens having a 
right to vote, 52,219 rejected it. ‘The immense 
majority who declined to vote was assumed to 
be favourable to the change, and the new gov- 
ernment was solemnly proclaimed. ‘The con- 
duct of the Dutch on this occasion affords a stri- 
king proof of the impossibility of eradicating, by 
external violence, the institutions which have 
grown with the growth and strengthened with 
the strength ofa free people. In vain they were 
subdued by the armies of France, and Demo- 
cratic institutions forced upon them, with the 
leud applause of the indigent rabble in power. 
The great mass of the inhabitants, and almost 
the whole proprietors, withdrew altogether from 
public situations, and took no share whatever in 
the changes which were imposed upon their 
country. In the seclusion of private life, they 
retained the habits, the affections, and the reli- 
gious observances of their forefathers; their 
children were nursed in these patriotic feelings, 
untainted by the revolutionary passions which 
agitated the surrounding states; and when the 
power of Napoleon was overthrown, the ancient 
government was re-established with as much 
facility and as universal satisfaction as the Eng- 
lish Constitution on the restoration of Charles 
IL.* 

Having thus established a government in Hol- 
‘And the Cisal- Land entirely subservient to his will, 
pine Republic and in harmony with the recent in- 
again remod- ~ stitutions. in France, the next care 
et of the First Consul was to remodel 
the Cisalpine Republic in such a way as to ren- 
der it, too, analogous to the parent state, and 
equally submissive to his authority. For this 
purpose, early in November, 1801, the French 
authorities began to prepare the inhabitants of 
the infant Republic for the speedy fixing of their 
destinies, and the formation of a new Constitu- 
tion better adapted to their more matured state 
of existence; and on the 14th of the same month, 
a proclamation of the Extraordinary Commis- 
sion of government announced the formation of 
an assembly of 450 deputies at Lyons, in the end 
of December, to deliberate on the approaching 
Constitution. The place assigned for their meet- 
ing sufficiently indicated the influence intended 
to be exercised over their deliberations; and it 
was openly avowed in the proclamation, which 
“invited the First Consul to suspend the im- 
mense labours of his magistracy, to share with 
the members of the assembly the important du- 
ties which awaited them.” ‘To render the mem- 
bers more docile to his will, and prepare the 
scenes in the drama which was to be performed 
before the audience of Europe, two of the ablest 
statesmen of France, M. Talleyrand and M. 
Chaptal, preceded the First Consul.at Lyons, 
and arranged everything before his arrival in a 
way perfectly conformable to his will.t 

The convocation was opened on the 3Ist of 
December, at Lyons, with extraordinary pomp. 
The unwonted concourse of strangers, both from 
France and Italy ; the extraordinary number of 
the most illustrious characters of both countries 
who were assembled, gave that city the air of 
the capital of Southern Europe; the splendour 
of the processions with which the proceedings 
were opened, excited the utmost enthusiasm 
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Entry of Na 
poleon into 
Lyons. Sena- 
tus consultum 
there settling 
the Cisalpine 
government. 


of January the First Consul made 
his triumphal entry into the city, es- 
corted by a brilliant troop of one 
hundred and fifty young men of the 
first consideration, and was every- 
where received with the most en- 
thusiastic acclamations. Fétes, spectacles, and 
theatrical representations succeeded each other 
without interruption, and universal transports 
attended the opening of a council fraught with 
the fate of the Italian peninsula. The few dep- 
uties attached to Republican principles soon 
perceived that their visions of Democracy were 
vanishing into air; but, unable to stem the tor- 
rent, they were constrained to devour their vex- 
ation in secret, and join in the external acts of 
homage to the First Consul. But, amid the 
fumes of incense and the voice of adulation, Na- 
poleon never, for one instant, lost sight of the 
important object of ee his authority in 
Italy ; and the report of the commit- 
tee i hon the (eviniation: of a Gonz J ane 
stitution had been referred, soon unfolded the ex- 
tent of his views. They reported that reasons 
of policy and state necessity forbade the evacua- 
tion of the Cisalpine territory by the French 
troops; that the infant Republic “had need of 
a support which should cause it to be respected 
by the powers who have not yet recognised its 
existence; that it absolutely required a man 
who, by the ascendant of his name and power, 
might give it the rank and consideration which 
it could no otherwise attain; and, therefore, that 
General Bonaparte should be invited to honour 
the Cisalpine Republic by continuing to govern 
it, and by blending with the direction of the gov- 
ernment in France the charge of its affairs, as 
long as he might deem necessary for uniting al. 
the parts of its territory under the same political 
institutions, and causing it to be recognised by 
all the powers of Europe.” Napoleon accepted 
without hesitation the duty thus imposed upon 
him. He replied, ‘The choice which I have 
hitherto made of persons to fill your principal 
offices has been independent of every feeling of 
party or local interests; but as to the office of 
president of the Republic, I can discover no one 
among you who has sufficient claims on the 
public gratitude, or is sufficiently emancipated 
from party feelings to deserve that trust. I 
yield, therefore, to your wishes, and I shall pre- 
serve, as long as circumstances shall require it, 
the lead in your affairs.” Loud applauses fol- 
lowed every part of this well-conceived pageant; 
and, at the conclusion of the address, the whole 
assembly rose and demanded that the name of 
“Cisalpine” should be changed into that of 
“Ttalian Republic:” an important~ alteration, 
which revealed the secret design, already formed 
by the ruler of France, of converting the whole 
peninsula into one state, in close alliance with 
the great nation.* 

The new Constitution of the Italian Republic, 
‘‘ prepared in the cabinet of the First Nature of the 
Consul, and to which the representa- new Constitu- 
tives of that state were not permitted tion. 
to offer any opposition,” was founded upon dif- 
ferent principles from any yet promulgated in 
Europe. Three electoral colleges were formed; 


one composed of proprietors, one of perseus of 
the learned professions, ene of the commercial 
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interest, whose numbers were invariably to re- 
main the same. The Legislative Body consist- 
ed of seventy-five persons, elected by these col- 
leges; while the vice-president, secretary of state, 
and all the members of the executive, were ap- 
pointed by the First Consul. This Constitution, 
so different from the Democratic institutions 
which had preceded it, in some respects merits 
the éloge of the Italian historian, as being “the 
best which Napoleon had ever conceived ;”* and 
unquestionably, in the restriction of the elective 
franchise to the most respectable members of 
these different classes, an important step was 
made towards that establishment of political 
power, on the basis of property and intelligence, 
which is the only foundation on which that ad- 
mirable part of a limited government can be se- 
curely rested. Melzi, a great proprietor in 
Lombardy, was appointed vice-president of the 
Republic, with every demonstration of regard 
from the First Consul: a judicious choice, well 
deserved by the character and patriotism of that 
illustrious nobleman ; and in that appointment, 
not less than the general character of the Consti- 
tution, the Democratic party perceived a death- 
blow to all the hopes they had formed.t 

‘The success of this measure for the thorough 
subjection of the Italian Republic to his will, led, 
shortly after, to another still more audacious, and 
which, at any other period, would have instant- 
ly lighted in Europe the flames of a general war. 
Se On the 11th of September, Piedmont 

pt. 11, 1802. 

was, by a formal decree, annexed to 

the French Republic, the First Consul alleging 
"sanexation of that the absence of any stipulation 
Piedmont to in his favour in the treaties of Lune- 
France. ville and Amiens was equivalent 
to a permission for him to absorb it in the grow- 
ing dominion of France. The principle was 
thus openly acted upon, that the Republic was 
at liberty to incorporate with its dominions any 
lesser state, whose integrity was not expressly 
guarantied by the greater powers. By this bold 
measure, all the north of Italy, from the summit 
of the Maritime Alps to the shores of the Mincio, 
was directly subjected to French influence; and 
Austria beheld at Milan a second French capi- 
tal, almost within sight of the frontier of its Ital- 
ian possessions. Thus Sardinia, which was the 
first of the European states which had submitted 
to the power of Napoleon, which, after a fort- 
night’s struggle, opened its gates to the youthful 
conqueror, and had since, through every change 
of fortune,t remained faithful to his cause, was 
rewarded for its early submission and long fidel- 
ity by being the first to be destroyed; and the 
keys of Italy were placed, without opposition, 
in the hands of the F'rench Republic. 

Formidable as these acquisitions to France 
Construction of Were, they were rendered doubly 
the roads over SO from the measures taken at the 
Mont Cenisand same time by the enterprising spirit 
the Simplon. and vast conceptions of the First 
Consul to secure these important transalpine 
acquisitions to hisdominions. Louis XIV. had 
said, after the family compact was concluded, 
“ There are no longer any Pyrenees;” but with 
greater reason Napoleon might say, after the 
roads over the Simplon and Mont Cenis were 
formed, “ There are no longer any Alps.” ‘The 
Valais, an integral part of Switzerland, but of 
GE Spo aneorin ia) military point oT vices 
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commanding the direct route from France to 
Italy, both by the Great St. Bernard and the Sim- 
plon, was erected into a separate Republic, en- 
tirely under French influence, under the denomi- 
nation of the ‘Republic of the Valais.” The 
object of detaching this inconsidera- July 2, 180 

ble state from the Helvetic Confed- 7» 18° 
eracy was soon apparent. French engineers be-« 
gan to work on the northern side of the Simplon; 


Italian, to surmount the difficulties of the long , 


ravine on the south; and soon that magnificent ' 


road was formed which leads from the rugged 
banks of the Rhone to the smiling shores of the 
Lago Maggiore, and has revealed to the eyes of 
an admiring world the stupendous grandeur of 
the defile of Gondo. Similar works were under- 
taken at the same time up the valley of the Isere 
and over Mont Cenis, as well as from the Rhone 
over Mont Genevre to Turin. The Alps, trav- 
ersed by three splendid roads, ceased to present 
any obstacle to an invading army ;* and works, 
greater than the Roman emperors achieved in 
three centuries of their dominion in Italy, were 
completed by Napoleon in the three first years of, 
his consular government. 

The command of Savoy, Piedmont, the Pays 
de Vaud, and the Valais, gave France a ready 
entrance through these new roads into Italy; but 
not content with this, the First Consul rapidly 
extended his dominions through the centre of the 
peninsula. A new Constitution was given to 
the Ligurian Republic, which brought Genoa 
more immediately under French influence. The 
secret treaty of March 12, 1801, with prima and 


Spain, by which Parma and Pla- Placentia are 


centia were ceded to the Italian Re- occupied, with 
public, was made public, and the Elb. 

French troops took possession of that state, as 
well as the island of Elba, on the shores of Tus- 
cany, while the King of Etruria, at Florence, a 
creature of his creation, preserved entire the as- 


cendency of the First Consul in the centre of 
Italy. Thus not only was the authority of Na- 


poleon obeyed, but almost his dominion extended . 


from the North Sea to the Roman States; while 
the pope and the King of Naples, trembling for 
their remaining possessions, had no alternative 
but entire submission to the irresistible power in 
the north of the peninsula.t 

These rapid and unparalleled encroachments 
would, notwithstanding the bad success of their 
former efforts, have led to a fresh coalition of the 
Continental powers against France, if they had 
not been intent at that moment upon the im- 
portant subject of indemnities to be provided for 
the German princes, and divided by the fatal 
apple of discord which French diplomacy had 
thus contrived to throw between the rival powers 
of Prussia and Austria. 

When the conquests of France were extended 
to the Rhine, and all the territories pyomress of the 


on the left bank were permanently negotiations for — 


annexed to the Republic, not only the German in- 
a host of small German princes demmities. 


were dispossessed of their estates, but several of | 


the greater powers lost valuable appendages of 
their dominions, situated on the same side of the 
river. To soften the effects of this deprivaticn, 
it was provided by the treaty of Luneville that 
indemnities should be obtained by the sovereigns 
who had suffered on the occasion, and for this 
purpose a congress be opened in some conve- 
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nient part of the German Empire. But how 
were the sufferers to be indemnified, when the 
whole territories on the right bank were already 
appropriated by lay or ecclesiastical princes, 
and no one could receive an indemnity without 
some party being spoliated to give him admis- 
sion? ‘To solve the difficulty, it was agreed by 
the greater powers to secularize, as it was called, 
a large proportion of the ecclesiastical sovereign- 
ties of the Empire; in other words, to confiscate 
a considerable part of the Church property, and 
out of the spoils thus acquired, provide equiva- 
lents for the conquests gained by the French Re- 
public. Thus the dangerous precedent was es- 
tablished of indemnifying the stronger power at 
the expense of the weaker, a species of iniquity 
of which France and Austria had set the first 
example, in their atrocious convention for the 
eset of the Venitian territories; and which, 
y showing the German princes that they could 
place no reliance on the support of the great 
powers in a moment of danger, gave an ‘irreme- 
diable wound to the constitution of the Em- 
ire, 
¢ As it was early foreseen that the partition of 
these indemnities would form a most important 
subject of discussion, and that, by dexterous ne- 
gotiation on that subject, more might be gained 
than by a successful campaign, the great powers 
soon began to strengthen themselves by secret al- 
liances. Preparatory to the approaching conten- 
tion, and before entering that great field of diplo- 
macy, France and Russia inserted, with this 
Oct, Seset view, in the secret treaty, 8th of Octo- 
7 per, 1801, already mentioned between 
the two powers, a stipulation, by which it was 
provided that the two cabinets “should pursue a 
perfect concert, to lead the parties interested to 
the adoption of their plans in the partition of the 
indemnities, which have for an invariable object 
the maintenance of a just equilibrium between 
the houses of Prussia and Austria.”* Shortly 
before, a treaty had been concluded 
Aug. 24,1801. between France and Bavaria, by 
which the First Consul guarantied all the pos- 
sessions of the latter, and engaged to support his 
claim for indemnities with all the influence in 
Cordial union bis power. Prussia might already 
of France and calculate with certainty upon the 
Prussiainthis support of France, not only from 
BS general principles of policy and com- 
mon jealousy of the emperor, but from the ex- 
press stipulations in the treaty of Bale in 1795, 
and the secret convention of 1796, in virtue of 
which she had maintained an ambiguous neu- 
trality, of essential service to the Republic in the 
subsequent desperate struggles with the imperial 
forces. The Prussian cabinet accordingly re- 
ceived the warmest assurances of support from 
the First Consul in the approaching negotiations, 
and the idea of a triple alliance between the cabi- 
nets of Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg was 
even talked of and seriously entertained at all 
these capitals, insomuch that the French envoy, 
General Hedouville, and the Prussian at Paris, 
the Marquis Lucchesini, received orders from 
their respective courts to make every exertion to 
May 23. 1809, Dring about this object. At length, 
yee on the 23d of May, 1802, a treaty 
was concluded at Paris between France and 
Prussia, without the privity of the Russian am- 
bassador, which settled the amount of the Prus- 
sian indemnity and that of the Prince of Orange; 
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and such was the address of the First Consul and 
his ambassador at St. Petersburg, that the con- 
currence of the Emperor Alexander to its pro~ 
visions was obtained without difficulty, notwith- 
standing the slight thus offered to his mfluence. 
By this convention it was stipulated that Prussia 
should obtain the bishoprics of Paderborn and 
Hildesheim, L’Eschefeld, the town and territory 
of Erfurth, the city of Munster, with the greater 
part of its territory, and other cities and abbacies, 
to the amount of more than four times what she 
had lost on the left bank of the Rhine. In return 
for these large acquisitions at the 7, -otum for 

expense of neutral states, Prussia which, Prussia 
‘‘ouarantied to the French Repub- guaranties the 
lic the arrangements made in Italy, French woani- 
viz., the existence of the kingdom ‘0ns!" tly. 
of Etruria, that of the Italian Republic, and the 
annexation of the 27th military division (Pied- 
mont) to the French territory.” By a treaty 
signed on the 4th of June, 1802, be- June 4, 1809 

tween France and Austria, it was*""°*°°"* 
stipulated that these two powers should act to- 
gether in regulating the matter of the indemnities ; 

and the Emperor Alexander, when he ratified the 
treaty, provided for a compensation to the King 
of Sardinia for his Continental possessions, and 
to the Duke of Holstein Oldenburg for his losses 
under the new arrangement. Thus was Prussia 
rewarded for her impolitic desertion of the Kuro- 
pean alliance and seven years of discreditable 
neutrality by the acquisition of extensive terri- 
torial possessions adjoining her. own dominions ; 
and thus did Napoleon, who had first bribed 
Austria to wink at his Italian conquests by the 
confiscation of the whole Continental possessions 
of Venice, now reward the defection of Prussia 
by the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes of the 
Empire. The parties to this general system of 
spoliation, linked as they were together, seemed 
to be beyond the reach of punishment; but Prov- 
idence was preparing for them all, in conse- 

quence of their iniquity, the means of ultimate 
retribution: for Austria the disasters of Ulm and 
Austerlitz; for Prussia the catastrophe of Jena 
and treaty of Tilsit; for Napoleon the retreat 
from Moscow and rock of St. Helena.* 

The views of Austria in this negotiation were 
widely different., Intent upon gain- policy of Aus- 
ing a large indemnity for herself, and tria in this 
desirous even of extending her fron- negotiation. 
tier from the Inn to the Iser at the expense of Ba- 
varia, in exchange for her possessions in Swabia, 
she was yet opposed to the system of seculariza- 
tion, and desirous that the compensations should, 
break up as little as possible the old and vener- 
able constitution of the Germanic Empire. This 
policy, which duty, equally with interest, prescri- 
bed to the head of that great confederation, was 
directly opposite to that which France and Prus- 
Sia pursued. ‘The former of these powers was 
anxious to augment her own strength by the ac- 
quisition of as many of the ecclesiastical posses- 
sions as possible, and increase her influence by 
the enrichment, at the expense of thé Church, of 
the princes who were included in the line of neu- 
trality protected by her power; the latter looked 
only to breaking up the German confederation, 
and creating a circle of little sovereigns round 
the frontiers of the Republic dependant on its 
Support for the maintenance of its recent acqui- 
sitions. Russia took under its espe- aT bt 
cial protection, after the share of AndofRussia, 
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the interests of Bavaria, Wirtemberg, and Baden, 
and France cordially united in their support; 
foreseeing already, in the extension of these 
powers through revolutionary influence, the for- 
mation of an outpost which might at all times 
open an entrance for its armies into the heart of 
Germany, and counterbalance all the influence 
of the emperor in its defence. Thus was Aus- 
tria, the power best entitled, both from the dignity 
of the imperial crown and the magnitude of its 
possessions in the Empire, to a preponderating 
voice in the negotiation, thrown into the shade in 
the deliberations; and thus did Russia and Prus- 
Sila unite with the First Consul in laying the 
foundation of that CoNnrEDERATION OF THE 
Rating, from which, as a hostile outwork, he 
was afterward enabled to lead his armies to 
Jena, Friedland, and the Kremlin.* 

It was not without ulterior views to her own 
Secret views advantage that Russia supported in 
of the latter this extraordinary manner the preten- 
pawer. sions of France in the affairs of Ger- 
many. The French ambassador at St. Peters- 
‘burg, M. Hedouville, received instructions from 
the First Consul to assure the emperor of his 
*‘sincere desire to obtain for Russia the entire 
and free navigation of the Black Sea;” while, at 
the same time, Colonel Caulaincourt was com- 
missioned at Paris to communicate to Napoleon 
the desire of the Czar to favour the extension of 
French commerce in the Black Sea; M. He- 
‘douville was also enjoined to open a negotiation 
for “‘the triumph of liberal principles in the nav- 
igation and commerce of neutral vessels.” Thus 
JNapoleon shook for a moment the firm purpose 
of the Emperor Alexander, by artfully present- 
ing to his youthful imagination the objects of 
ambition long cherished by his predecessors 
Catharine and Paul—afterward, in part, attained 
‘py. his successor Nicholas.+ 

Convinced at length, from the intelligence 
communicated by his ambassadors at St. Peters- 
burg, Paris, and Berlin, of the perfect accord be- 
tween these powers, the Emperor of Austria 
deemed it high time to take some step which 
should vindicate his authority as the head of the 
Empire, and show the coalesced powers that they 
would not succeed in maintaining all their pro- 
posed acquisitions but by force of arms. By an 
July 23, 1901, imperial decree, he directed that the 
Courageous | deputation of the interested powers 
act of Austria should meet at Ratisbon on the 3d 
in occupying of August. This deputation con- 
bow! sisted of four electors, viz., May- 
ence, Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg, and 
four members. of the college of princes, Bava- 
ria, Wirtemberg, the Grand-master of the Teu- 
tonic Order, and Hesse Cassel. It was univer- 
sally known that a decided majority of this as- 


“sembly was in the interests of France; and in 


effect, so little did the coalesced powers attempt 
to disguise their designs, that the parties whom 
they supported had taken possession of the prov- 
inces allotted to them in the secret treaties before 


‘the congress at Ratisbon assembled. The King 


of Prussia, on July 3d, took possession of 

July 3. the territories assigned to him, in con- 
formity with a proclamation issued on the 6th 
of June; and the Elector of Haver, following 
the example, seized on the territories 

July 17, 1802. he was to receive on the 17th of July, 
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was proceeding to occupy Passau, when 
the emperor, who regarded that important city 
with reason as one of the bulwarks of his hered- 
itary states, anticipated him by marching the 
Austrian forces into it, as well as into the arch- 
bishopric and city of Saltzbourg.* 

This courageous act, which seemed at first 
sight to set at defiance the whole pow- 
er of Russia, Prussia, and France, 
was in reality levelled at the First 
Consul, who had, by secret’ instruc- 
tions not communicated to the other 
powers, enjoined this extravagant 
prejudication of the deliberations of the congress. 
Desirous, however, if possible, to avoid coming 
to an open rupture with France, the emperor in- 
structed his ambassador at Paris to soften as 
much as possible the hostile act, by represent- 
ing that the town in dispute was only taken pos- 
session of in a provisional manner till its destiny 
was finally determined by the congress. An an-~ 
gry interchange of notes ensued between the 
French and imperial ambassadors, during which 
the First Consul deemed the opportunity favour- 
able to draw still closer his relations with the 
Prussian cabinet. In consequence, a treaty was 
concluded on the 5th of September . my 
between France, Prussia, and Bava- S¢P*5 1602. 
ria, by which it was stipulated that if “within 
sixty days the emperor should not evacuate the 
town of Passau and its dependancies, the French 
and Prussian governments should unite their 
forces to compel him to do so, as well as to main- 
tain the ancient possessions of Bavaria on the 
right bank of the Inn.” To this convention the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg acceded, stipulating 
only, as the condition of its concurrence, an ade- 
quate compensation to the Grand-duke of Tus- 
cany.t 

Meanwhile the conferences at Ratisbon were 
opened, and the fruit of the secret ne- August 18. 
gotiations which had so long been de- Conferences 
pending became manifest. Immedi-_ 2t Ratisbon. 
ately. after it met, the ministers of France and 
Russia laid on the table a joint plan for the par- 
tition of the indemnities, and insisted that the 
matters submitted to their deliberations should 
be finally adjusted within the space of sixty days. 
This haughty interference on the part of stran- 
ger powers was in the highest degree grating to 
the feelings of the Austrian cabinet, but, with 
the usual prudence of their administration, they 
resolved to dissemble their resent- Ty. principle 
ment. Having recourse again to of seculariza- 
negotiation, they assailed the cabi- tion is admit- 
net of the Tuileries by the same ar- *e¢- 
tifices with which the First Consul had succeed- 
ed so well at St. Petersburg and Berlin, and of- 
fered, on condition of obtaining some advanta- 
ges in Germany, to recognise his recent strides 
in Italy. This proposal had the desired effect. 
Two conventions were concluded at Dec. 26, 1802 
Paris in the end of December, be- ~°" ~~~ 
tween Austria and France, which settled the af- 
fairs both of Italy and Germany. By the first, 
the compensations in which the imperial family 
was interested were fixed. The Brisgaw and 
Ortenaw were conferred upon the Duke of Mo- 
dena, in lieu of the states he had lost in ch 
and the emperor received in exchange the bish- 
oprics of Trent and Brixen, which were severed 
from the Church for that purpose, while Passau 


Angry corre: 
spondence in 
consequence 
between 
France and 
Austria. 


* Dum., vii., 42, 45. Jom., xv., 28,29. Bign., ii., 333, 
335. + Bign., ii., 335, 338. Dum., viii., 44, 51. 
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was ceded to Bavaria, and, in exchange, the 
bishopric of Aichstedt conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the emperor recognised the ing 
of Etruria, and all the changes which had taken 
place in Italy since the treaty of Luneville.* 
The shares of the greater powers being settled, 
the claims of the minor states were easily dispo- 
sed of, and the indemnities finally adjusted by a re- 
e cess of the 25th of February, 1803. 
eb, 25, 1803. } 3 
Compensations By this arrangement, the most 1m- 
yespectively re- portant which had taken place since 
ceived. the treaty of Westphalia, the old 
Germanic constitution was entirely overturned, 
and a new division made, which forever destroy- 
ed the fundamental principles of the Empire. It 
was easy to perceive, on comparing the compen- 
sations dealt out to the different states, the influ- 
ence which had preponderated in the delibera- 
tions, and the gross injustice with which those 
states who had inclined, in the preceding con- 
tests, to the interests of France, were enriched at 
the expense of those who had stood by the impe- 
rial fortunes. The Grand-duke of Tuscany re- 
ceived hardly a fourth, the Duke of Modena lit- 
tle more than a third, of what they had respect- 
ively lost; while Prussia’ acquired four times, 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount of their 
ceded provinces on the left bank of the Rhine. tt 
But it was not merely by the augmentation 


* Bign., ii., 343, 345. Jom., xv., 31, 32. 

Pe Dum., vii., 48, 49. Jom., xv., 32, 33. Bign., ii., 344, 
349. 

+ By this treaty, the equivalents settled upon the princi- 
pal powers, out of the ecclesiastical spoils of the Empire, 
were thus adjusted : 

I, Prussia, by the treaty of Bale, had ceded to the Re- 
public her provinces on the left of the Rhine, including the 
duchy of Gueldres, the principality of Mocurs, and part of 
the duchy of Cleves, containing in all ~ 


Inhabitants, Revenue. 
Proportion in She lost....... 137,000 1,400,000 florins 
which the © Gained...-.... 526,000 3,800,000 
several 20s uF ‘aa 
Guistion. So gained.....389,000 2,400,000: 


Her acquisitions, which made up this great addition, con- 
sisted of the free towns of Malhausen, Nordhausen, and 
Goslar. The bishoprics of Hildesheim, Paderborn, and part 
of Munster, and many other abbacies and church Jands. 

Il. Bavaria had lost, beyond the Rhine, the duchy of 
Deux Ponts, that of Juliers, and the palatinate of the Rhine. 
She received instead the important free towns of Ulm, 
Memmingen, Nordlingen, the bishoprics of Wurtzburg, 
Bamberg, Augsbourg, and Passau, and a vast many rich 
abbacies and monasteries. Ter losses and gains stood thus : 


Inhabitants. Revenws, 
She lost.....+++0+++++580,000 3,800,000 florins. 
Gained 4. ab eee. 854,500 6,607,000 
Gained. .J...++206+++-274,500 2,801,000. 


© IIL. Wirtemberg, for its possessions in Alsace and Franche 
Comte, obtained nine imperial cities and eight abbeys. 


Inhabitants. Revenue. 
She 1ops<es+s wee - 14,000 240,000 florins. 
Gained. ..+--..-..-...120,000 612,000 
Gained....-..+. «02 ++105,000 372,000 


While such were the portions allotted to the states un- 
der the protection of France or Russia, who were to be re- 
warded for preceding neutrality, and form the basis of a 
counterpoise to the power of Austria, the indemnities allot- 
ted to the connexions of that power were of the most mea- 
ger description. For example, the Grand-duke of Tuscany 
had lost in Italy the beautiful duchy of Tuscany, and he 
received the archbishopric of Saltzbourg, the bishopric of 
Aichstedt, part of that of Passau, and the valley of Bere- 
tolsgaden. 


Inhabitants. Revenue. 
He DOSE hak nies 1,150,000 3,800,000 florins. 
Gained + 286,000 2,150,000 
LGGtictaeettine «lets «fd oe 864,000 1,650,000 


See BIGNoN, ii., 349, 351 ; and Jomrnt, xv., 32, 37. 
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of some and diminution of other). 
States, and the formation of a body Qisaieanget 
of sovereigns in the Empire de- general spolia- 
pendant on France for the main- tion of the ec- 
tenance of their acquisitions, that 3 
this partition of the indemnities ~ blob 
was fatal to the best interests of Europe. Moral 
effects, far more disastrous, resulted from this 
great act of diplomatic spoliation. In all 
ages, indeed, the maxim ve@ victis has been 
the rule of war, and injury or subjugation form- 
ed the lot of the conquered. But in all such 
cases, not even excepting the recent and flagrant 
partition of Poland, it was on the belligerent 
states only that these consequences fell, and the 
adjoining nations were exempt from the effects 
of the tempest which had overthrown their less 
fortunate neighbour. It was reserved for an age 
in which the principles of justice, freedom; and 
civil right were loudly invoked on both sides, to 
behold the adoption of a different principle, and 
see belligerent states indemnify themselves for 
their losses in war, at the expense, not of the van- 
quished, but of neutral and weaker powers which. 
had taken no part in the contest. This monstrous 
injustice, of which Napoleon gave the first ex- 
ample in the cession of Venice, precipitated into 
hostile measures by his intrigues, to Austria,, 
was immediately adopted and acted upon by all 
the great powers; and at the congress of Ratis- 
bon their frontiers were surrounded, and strength 
augmented by the spoils of almost all the eccle- 
siastical princes, and a great number of the free 
cities of the Empire. This, too, was done, not 
by conquerors with arms in their hands, not in 
the heat of victory or triumph of conquest, but 
by calculating diplomatists, in the bosom of 
peace, without any inquiry into the interest or 
wishes of the transferred people, and guided only 
by an arithmetical estimate in cold blood of the 
comparative acquisitions by each power in reve~ 
nue, subjects, and territory. All ideas of public 
right, of a system of international law, or the 
support of the weaker against the greater pow- 
ers, were overturned by this deliberate act of 
spoliation. Woful experience diffused a uni- 
versal conviction of the lamentable truth, that 
the lesser states had never so much cause for 
alarm as when the greater were coming to an 
accommodation. Neutrality, it was seen, was 
the most perilous course which could be adopt- 
ed, because it interested no one in the preserva- 
tion of the weaker states; and all Europe pre- 
pared to follow the banners of one or other of the 
rival chiefs, who, it was foreseen, must soon 
contend for the empire of the world in the centre’ 
of Germany. It is the glory of England that she: 
alone has never acceded to this system of inter- 
national spoliation, but, on the contrary, resisted 
it, on every occasion, to the utmost of her pow- 
er: that her acquisitions and losses have been 
all at the expense of her enemies or herself: that 
no friendly or neutral power has had cause to 
rue the day that she signed her treaties; and that, 
so far from gaining at the expense of lesser 
states, she has repeatedly made sacrifices of 
enormous magnitude, to soften the consequences 
of their adverse fortune: a memorable instance 
of the effects of real freedom and a constitution 
al government in subduing the desire of gain 
and elevating the standard of public virtue, and. 
of the difference of its effects from all that the 
fumes of revolutionary enthusiasm or the am= 
bition of despotic power are capable of pre- 
ducing! 
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While the Continental powers were intent on 
Projects ofNa- the acquisiti ill-gotten gains in 
poleon against the centre o rmany, Napoleon 
Switzerland. had leisure to pursue his projects 
of ambition in the mountains of Switzerland. 
His conduct towards the inhabitants of that 
country led to important consequences, as it first 
unfolded, even to his warmest admirers, the in- 
Satiable spirit of aggrandizement by which he 
was actuated, and was one of the immediate 
causes of the renewal of the war. 

When Republican institutions are established 
Advantaces of 12 a country of considerable extent 
the federal and varied productions, it is by the 
systeminthat federal system—in other words, a 
Copy congregation of independent states, 
having each the power of internal legislation— 
that the national integrity can alone, for any 
length of time, be preserved. The reason is, 
that separate interests are there brought to bear 
directly on the conduct of public affairs; and 
if those interests are adverse, which must. fre- 
quently be the case, the despotism of the stronger 
over the weaker power speedily becomes insup- 
portable. A monarch equally removed from 
both, and equally dependant upon either for his 
support, may dispense equal justice between the 
contending interests of separate provinces or 
classes of society; but it is in vain to expect 
anything like equity in the judgment formed by 
one of these provinces or classes upon the rival 
pretensions of the other. To do so is to expect 
that men will judge equally and impartially in 
their own.cause—a pitch of perfection to which 
human nature never has and never will arrive. 
The Autocrat of Russia or the emperors of 
Rome may deal out impartial justice in deter- 
mining on, the rival and conflicting interests of 
the different provinces of their vast dominions, 
but it is quite extravagant to look for a just de- 
cision by one of these provinces or its represent- 
atives upon the other. Power, superiority of 
votes or influence, will ever form the basis of 
their decision; the majority, as Tocqueville tells 
us it now is in America, will become despotic; 
and that power will never be yielded up but to 
the sword. The unchangeable division in Great 
Britain between the manufacturing and agricul- 
tural classes on the subject of the corn-laws, and 
the threatened dissolution of the American con- 
federacy by the collision of the Southern and 
Northern provinces on the subject of the tariff 
on English goods, are so many instances of the 
operation of the simple principle that no man 
can judge impartially in his own cause, and 
which, when applied to nations, forbids the 
extension of Democratic institutions for any 
great length of time beyond the limits of a single 
city or particular class of society.* 

Interest, accordingly, universally leads the 
nolders of considerable property, in all countries 
where Democratic institutions prevail, to support 
the system of federal union in preference to that 
of a central and universally-diffused authority; 
because they find that it is in small states where 
the interests of the inhabitants are nearly the 


* Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, Genoa, Pisa, 
and Florence are instances of the government of a subject- 
territory by the citizens of a single town: Holland, of the 
ascendency of one commercial class in society : Great Brit- 
ain, from 1688 to 1832, of a government substantially vested 
in the representatives of the great properties and interests 
ot the state. It is not difficult to foresee what must be the 
result of the subsequent transference of politieal power from 
the proprietors to the multitude in an empire composed of 
such widely-separated and discordant materials. 
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same, and in such states only that their influ- 
ence can be felt, or their wants receive due con- 
sideration. On the other hand, the Democratic 
party in such communities are generally at first 
desirous of the’ concentration of power in a 
central government, and the concurrence of all 
the representatives in its formation ; these being 
the circumstances in which the influence of the 
leaders of the multitude is most effectually exer- 
cised, and the aszendency of towns, where their 
partisans are chiefly to be found, most thorough: 
ly established. 

Though not extensive in point of superficial 
surface, Switzerland embraced such yj. agaptati 

° ° rigliale ptation 

an extraordinary variety of climate, tothe varieties’ 
soil, and occupation, as rendered of their physi- 
the rule of a single central Demo- ©! condition. 
cratic government in an especial manner vexa- 
tious. The habits and interests of the vine- 
growers in the Pays de Vaud are as much at 
variance with those of the shepherds of Glarus, 
as those of the intellectual city of Geneva or the 
aristocratic society of Berne are with the manu- 
facturers of Soleure, or the chestnut-fed inhabi- 
tants of the Italian bailiwicks. Nor were the 
habits and aoe ha people ay! at variance 
than the sical features of the . 
districts arwnien they dwelt. Their Dither - 
lineage, their language, their reli- races-which | 
gion, their affinities were different. composed its in- 
Perched on the summit of the Alps, B®?**n*s- 
they partook of the varied character of the races. 
of mankind who met at their feet and ran up the 
valleys to their highest summits. The inhabi- 
tants of the Pays de Vaud, speaking the French 
tongue, shared in the feelings and excitement 
which the Revolution had produced to the north 
of the Jura. ‘Those who dwelt on the Ticino 


and the Misocco betrayed, in their harmonious. : 


language, enthusiastic feelings, and indolent 
habits, the influence of Italian descent; while 
the brave Switzers to the north of the St. Go- 
thard evinced, in their independent spirit, rough 
manners, cleanly habits, and persevering char- 
acter, the distinguishing features which in every 
age have distinguished the nations of German or 
Gothic descent. To establish one uniform Dem- 
ocratic government for a country so situated, is 
as great an absurdity as it would be to propose 
the same political institutions for the English, 
trained to habits of order by centuries of free~ 
dom; the French, impetuous by nature, and un~ 
restrained by custom; and the Russians, but re- 
cently emerged, under the rule of despotism, from 
savage life. ; 


The natural and unavoidable consequence of _ 


the establishment of a central Dem- p.. tent 
ocratical government in a country which thecen: 
composed of such various and dis- tral Democrat- 
cordant materials, was the entire !¢ geropireroe 
subjugation of the rural districts by Pr°re’™ 

the inhabitants of the great towns. The peasants 
of Underwalden, the shepherds of Glarus, in vain: 
attempted a contest with the citizens of Berne, 
Lausanne, or Zurich, speaking a different lan- 
guage, trained to habits of business, and closely 


congregated round the seat of government. In | 


the unequal struggle they were speedily cast 
down, and thus the unity of the Republic was 
but another expression to them for the practical, 
loss of all their political franchises. he cir- 
cumstances, too, under which this Constitution 
had been forced upon them—the cruel devasta- 
tion of their country, by which it had been pre~ 
ceded—the odious foreign voke which it had 


ee 
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brought upon their necks—the unheard-of con- 
tributions and spoliation by which it had been 
followed—had produced indelible feelings of 
aversion among the mountaineers—a race of 
men resolute in their ideas, tenacious of their 
habits, and more jealous of their independence 
than any other people in Europe. Hence the 
singular fact, that the most ardent opponents of 
the new central government were to be found 
among the partisans of the most opposite former 
constitutions; and that, besides the oligarchy of 
Berne and Zurich, where political power was 
confined to a limited number of families, were 
to be found the peasants of the Forest Cantons, 
who exercised indiscriminately, under the cano- 

y of Heaven, all the functions of government.* 

After the forcible proclamation of the new Con- 
stitution imposed by the Directory upon Switz- 
erland in 1798, the country remained for four 
years the theatre of interminable contests and in- 
trigues. The success of the allies in 1799 having 
brought their forces into their mountains, and the 
Archduke Charles having, by proclamation, in- 
vited the people to re-establish their ancient form 
of government, an insurrection broke out simul- 
taneously in every part of the country; but the 
allies being unable to render them any assistance, 
or advance any distance into their territory, it 
was speedily suppressed, without difficulty, by the 
armed force organized in the towns in the French 
interest. Overwhelmed with astonishment at the 
immense bodies of men who contended for the 
empire of Europe amid their mountains, sensi- 
ble of their own insignificance amid such prodi- 

: «ster. gious masses, and equally pillaged 
Mi eben by friend and foe, the eure took 
of the Swiss hardly any farther share in the con- 
cantons} test, and resigned themselves, in 
hopeless despair, to a yoke which, in the cireum- 
stances of the world, appeared inevitable. But 
the passions, restrained from breaking out into 
open hostilities with foreign powers, burned only 
the more fiercely in the internal dissensions which 
tore every part of the Republic. So furious did 
the spirit of party become, and so vehement the 
yeproaches addressed by the adverse factions to 
each other, that the historian would be at a loss 
to recognise the features of the Swiss character, 


were it not in the lenity of them all, when vic- 


torious, to their fallen adversaries—a moderation 
so remarkable, and so analogous to what took 
place in Holland during all the convulsions 
subsequent to the Revolution, and in England 
throughout the Great Rebellion, that it encour- 
ages the pleasing hope that such tempering of 
Savage inclination is either the blessed result of 
long-established freedom and religious habits, or 
is an inherent quality in the nations of Gothic 
descent.tt 

Without pursuing the complicated thread of 
Arguments Helvetic revolution during the four 
adduced by disastrous years that followed the 
the partisans French invasion, it will be more ser- 
of France. viceable to give a summary of the 
arguments urged respectively by the partisans 
of the new Constitution and the ancient govern- 


* Jom., xiv., 409,410. Dum., viii., 35,36. Bign., ii., 368, 

t+ Jom., xiv., 410,411. Bign.,ii., 361. Duma, viii., 35, 37. 

+ The usual course with the victorious party was to banish 
their fallen antagonists to Bale or Lausanne ; and, after a 
few months, even this severity was relaxed, and the pro- 
scribed families returned to their homes and ‘usual avoca- 
tions. What a contrast to the proscriptions of the conven- 
tion, and transportations of the Directory, in the capital sty- 
Payee centre of European civilization !—See Bienon, 
ii., 5 
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ment. On the part of the French supporters. 1t 
was urged “that nothing could be so extravagant 
as to hear the federal party invoke the popular 
welfare, when they were in reality advancing the 
interests only of oligarchy and fanaticism. How 
dare they make use of the sacred name of free- 
dom, when, under the name of a popular govern- — 
ment, two or three families have been for above 
a century in possession of all the offices of ad- 
ministration? It is in vain that they impose so 
far upon the public credulity as to style the cen- 
tral government a thousand times more burden- 
some than the ancient régime, when the slightest 
observation must be sufficient to show that the 
burdens which have pressed so severely upon all 
classes have been owing solely to the evils in- 
separable from foreign warfare. And are the 
expenses of a few additional regiments, and of 
a central administration, composed at most of 
eighty or a hundred individuals, to be put in com- 
parison with at least twenty separate govern- 
ments, embracing, with their subordinate agents, 
several thousand persons? Disguise it as you 
will, it is not the feelings of patriotism or the 
public interest which occasion all the outcry, 
but selfish consideration and private advantage. 
Thinking, like Cesar, that it is better to be the 
first at Preenesté than the second at Rome, these 
popular despots would rather reign unmolested 
in their little valleys than be blended in the gen- 
eral administration of Switzerland, where they 
would speedily be reduced to their proper level, 
and where their voices, drowned in the minority, 
would cease to give them the consideration to 
which they aspire, under the mask of disinterest- 
ed patriotism.”* 

It was impossible to deny that there was some 
truth in these insinuations; but the 4..wersmade 
opposite party, at the head of which, by the parti- 
Aloys Reding, chief of the canton sans of the old 
of Schwytz—a chief of an energetic ™stitutions. 
and noble character—did not fail to retort wpon 
their adversaries arguments of an opposite kind, 
to which the recent calamities gave additional 
weight. They urged, ‘that if the misfortunes 
of Switzerland, since it had been exposed to rev- 
olutionary agitation, would not convince the 
partisans of a central government of their errors, 
neither would they be convinced though one rose 
from the dead. Since the disastrous period when 
the French troops entered Switzerland, and pro- 
claimed that form of administration amid the 
blood of thousands and by the light of burning 
villages, what had been witnessed in their once 
happy and united territory but rancour, hatred, 
and dissension? It is idle to ascribe that con- 
tinued exasperation. to the clamour of interested 
individuals; it has extended infinitely beyond the 
persons dispossessed by the recent changes, and 
embraces, in fact, the whole population, with the 
exception of that limited class in the towns to 
whom the central system, has given the entire 
government of the country. Every one knows 
that Helvetia has paid more in taxes and contri- 
butions since the French invaded it than in a 
century before; and, in fact, it could hardly have 
been credited that such vast sums existed in the 
country as the Republican agents have contrived 
to extract from its industrious inhabitants. It is 
in vain to allege that these calamities have been 
the result. of war, The worst of them have ar- 
rived, not in war, but in peace; and have been, 
not contributions levied by soldiers, with arms in 
ee Setters ee ll S Fon eT ane 

* Jom., xiy., 411, 412. 
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their hands, but exactions made by the cupidity 
of revolutionary agents, armed with the powers 
of the central government. It is utterly imprac- 
ticable that such a system of administration can 
answer in a country so peculiarly situated as our 
cantons are; the universal reprobation in which 
it is held is a sufficient proof of its total failure. 
In fact, the interested motives, so liberally insin- 
uated on the other side, truly govern those who, 
for the sake of a constitution in which they have 
contrived to obtain lucrative situations, oppose 
themselves to the unanimous wish of their fel- 
low-citizens.”’* 

Matters were brought to a crisis by a solemn 
recognition of the central authority by the as- 
sembly, which met at Berne on the 1st of Au- 
gust, 1801. The representatives of the lesser 
cantons and of the aristocratic party protested 
against that resolution, and also against the 
power of redeeming tithes inserted in the new 
Constitution. Deeming opposition fruitless in 
an assembly ruled by a revolutionary majority, 
the deputies of nine cantons separated. from the 
remainder of the body, and, finding that their ab- 
sence only rendered the opposite party more pre- 
cipitate in their measures, they had recourse to 
a coup d'état to accomplish their subversion. On 
Oct. 28, 1801. the night of the 28th of October, a 

. 28, 1801. see 
Revolution part of the Legislative Body met, 
effected by and gave full power to Dolder and 
the aid of the Savary, two leading members of the 
French troops. ancient executive council, to accom- 
plish the revolution. They immediately had re- 
course to the French troops, who had secret or- 
ders from the First Consul to support the move- 
ment; the posts of government were all forced, 
the Legislative Assembly was dissolved, and a 
provisional government, with Reding at its head, 
proclaimed.t+ 

The object of Napoleon in supporting this 
‘counter-revolution at Berne was to establish a 
government in that country more in harmony 
with the monarchical institutions now in the 
course of reconstruction at Paris, than the Dem- 
ocratic assembly convened during the first fer- 
vour of the Helvetic Revolution; but he soon 
experienced some difficulty in steering between 
the cpposite extremes into which the country 
was divided.. Reding, the head of the provision- 
al government, repaired to Paris, where the First 
Consul immediately impressed upon him the ne- 
cessity of proceeding upon the principle of fu- 
sing together the different parties, on which he 
himself had proceeded in the formation of the 
consular government; and therefore required, as 
the condition of his farther support, the admis- 
sion of six of the most moderate of the eS ed 

arty into the government. Reding 
Tort Be ste or coldly received at the Tuileries. 
answer the His energetic and ardent character 
views of Na- was little suited to the First Consul, 
wales who had no intention of reinstating 
the aristocratic party, who necessarily inclined 
to Austria, on that defenceless part of the French 
territory. He returned, therefore, to Berne, dis- 
appointed in his hopes, and applied without suc- 
cess to Austria and Prussia to obtain that sup- 
ort which he despaired of receiving from the 
Drench government.t 
On his return, Reding found the new govern- 


* Jom., xiv., 412, 414. Dum., ix., 16. 


+ Dum., viii., 37, 39. Bign., ii., 368, 369. Jom., xiv., 
418, 419. : 
+ Dum., ix., 19, 20. Bign., ii., 370, 371. Jom., xiv., 
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ment destitute both of power ant’ consideration 
and discord breaking out more fie vely than ever 
between the adverse factions. ‘1 he senate ap- 
pointed by the revolution of the &th of October 
promulgated a new Constitution, ,, b. 17, 180 

professed to be based on the prine:» “°"*"” fs 
ples laid down by the First Consut; but it nei- 
ther satisfied either of the parties in Switzerland, 
nor accorded with the views on which his ad- 
ministration was founded. Deeming the time 
now arrived, therefore, when his interference 
was loudly called for, Napoleon instigated Dol- 
der and the six persons admitted into the govern- 
ment at his suggestion, to accomplish another 
revolution. They took advantage of the mo- 
ment when Reding and the deputies of the For- 
est Cantons had returned, with patriarchal sim- 


plicity, to their valleys to celebrate the festival, 
of Easter, and erected the object April 17, 1802.” 


without difficulty. The government The new gov- 
were deposed, the Constitution of the ernmens & 
17th of February was abolished, and 48#indep sed. 
an assembly of forty notables, specified in a \ist 
furnished by the F'rench ambassador, appointe.\¢o 
meet at Berne on the 28th of April, to put a fia:tl 
stop to the dissensions of the country, The ne. 
Constitution, framed by Napoleon yoy 19, Ay 
upon principles infinitely superior a new Const, : 
to any which had yet been extracted tion framed k:; 
out of the revolutionary crucible, Napoleon. 
was proclaimed at Berne on the 19th of May 
ft consisted of an executive, composed of ¢ 
landamman and two lieutenants, appointed fo1 
nine years; a senate of fifty-six members, whe 
proposed all changes in the laws, and a national 
diet which sanctioned them. The sense of the 
citizens was forthwith taken upon this Constitu- 
tion. It appeared that out of 330,000 persons 
entitled to vote, 92,000 rejected it, 72,000 sup: 
ported it, and 170,000 abstained from voting. A 
majority of votes, therefore, were for rejection ; 
but the government, proceeding on the principle 
that those who withdrew were favourable to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a large ma- 
jority. The lesser cantons loudly announced 
their determination of seceding from the confed- 
eracy if it was forced upon them: but the aris~ 
tocratic. cantons, influenced by the promise that, 
if agreed to, the French troops would be with- 
drawn, at length agreed to its adoption.* 
Deeming the result of the last revolution suffi- 
ciently favourable to his views, Na- 
poleon thought it no longer advisa- 321y 20, 1802 
ble to continue the French troops in are thee 
Switzerland, where they had re- and the inde. 
mained, in defiance of the treaty of Pengonce of 
Luneville, for two years, to the evi- Falmer. BY 
dent dissatisfaction both of Eng- 
land and Austria. On the 20th of July, accord- 
ingly, the retreat of the Republicans was pro- 
claimed by the He Consul, and, at the same 
time, the erection of the Valais into a separate 
republic announced. This measure, contrary 
to the wishes of the great majority of the in- 
habitants, and evidently in connexion with the 
formation of the great military road over the 


Simplon, announced but too clearly to the Swiss. | 
the state of dependance under which they were " 
to be placed to France by the new government ; 


they had obtained, and contributed not a little to 
the explosion which immediately followed the 
removal of the French forces.t 

The government at Berne, aware of the slight 


* Jom., xiv., 424, 425. Dum., viii., 19, 20. Bign., ii., 
371, 372. ¢ Jom., xv., 109.. Dum. ix., 20, 21. 
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_, hold which they had of the affections 
ee of the great majority of the inhabi- 


ment at Berne tants, were thunderstruck by the in- 
is overturned. te}ligence that the French troops 
were to be withdrawn, and loudly remonstrated 
against the adoption of a measure so fatal to 
their interests; but the First Consul, tired of the 
incessant changes of rulers in the Swiss States, 
and desirous of a pretext for interfering with de- 
cisive effect in a country so important to his mili- 
tary operations, persevered in his resolution, and 
the evacuation in good earnest commenced. The 
government, despairing of any support from the 
national troops, eagerly solicited the aid of the 
Helvetic brigades, which was granted them by 
the First Consul; but before they had time to ar- 
rive, the insurrection had broken out in the small 
cantons, and the Constitution approached its dis- 
solution. In a letter addressed oe el 
ambassador, on the 13th of July, 

July 13, 1802. they openly announced their isble 
tion to withdraw from the Helvetic Confederacy, 
and renew the ancient league of the Waldstatten, 
under which they had in early times maintained 
their independence.* In this important and 
touching manifesto os shepherds oe Alps 
._ asserted, by unanswerable argu- 

pe rl oad ments, their right to that freedom 
war. Aug.17, in the choice of their government 
1802. for which the French had so long 
and justly contended, and which had been ex- 
pressly guarantied to them by the treaty of Lune- 
ville. But the administration at Berne answer- 
ed them by a proclamation, in which they an- 
nounced their resolution to maintain ae force the 
unity of the Republic. on this 

ABpAT 1802-065 6 Poiest Carans eonvowed a diet 
at Schwytz, which abolished all privileges, and 
re-established the ancient Democratic Constitu- 
tion, in which they were immediately joined by 
the neighbouring cantons.of Zug, Glarus, Ap- 
penzel, and the Rheinthal. ‘“ The treaty of Lune- 
ville,” said they, “‘ allows us the free choice of 
our institutions: we are at liberty, therefore, to 
overturn those which have been forced upon us.” 
The opposite parties now openly prepared for 
war; magazines were formed, arms collected on 
both sides; and while the mountaineers on the 
Lake of Lucerne were rousing themselves, under 


* “We have in vain endeavoured,” said they, “ for four 
Hervic proclama- SUCCessive years, to extricate ourselves from 
tion of the Forest a constitution which, from its origin, and still 
Cantons. more from the violence with which it was 
established, could not fail to be insupportable. It is in vain 
that we have constantly hoped that the Helvetic govern- 
ment, instructed by the calamitous events of the last four 
years, would at length find that our separation from the Re- 
public was that which was most wise and suitable for both 
parties ; and that the wish which we have so often and so 
strongly expressed for our ancient liberty, would have in- 
duced them to abandon the hope that these three cantons 
would ever voluntarily accept any other constitution than 
that which has always been considered as the only one suit- 
ed to these states, and for that reason so highly prized by 
ourselves and our ancestors, Our réunion with Helvetia, 
which has been stained with so much blood, is perhaps the 
most cruel example of constraint that history can offer. 

“Tn the conviction, therefore, that for a forced and unfor- 
tunate marriage divorce is the only reasonable remedy, and 
that Helvetia and ourselves cannot recover repose and con- 
tentment except by the dissolution of this forced tie, we are 
firmly resolved to labour at that separation with all possible 
activity ; and we think it best to address that authority 
which for four years past has united us, in spite of our- 
selves, to the Helvetic Republic. As to anything farther, 
we only wish to preserve uninterrupted harmony and good 
understanding with all our neighbours. In listeniag to our 
just demands, the Helyetian Republic will find the only 
means of preserving with us the relation of brotherhood and 
kindly neighbours.”—See Ann, Reg., 1802, p. 227. 
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their former magistrates, for the assertion of their 
ancient Democratic rights, the peasants of the 
Oberland were secretly conspiring with the pa- 
tricians of Berne for the re-establishment of the 
former aristocratic privileges of that oligarchy : 
a union at which the French writers-are never 
weary of expressing their astonishment, not per- 
ceiving that it was formed on true conservative 
principles, and for the re-establishment of a goy~ 
ernment in both situations recommended by ex- 
perience, and suited to the interests and habits. 
of the people. 

Hostilities were commenced in oe Forest Can~ 
tons by an attack on the advance 
auardeer the troops of the Helvetic segs 28. d) 
Republic, near the foot of Mount mence. Great 
Pilatus, who were repulsed in an at- early success of 
tempt to penetrate from the north po eerie 
into the Canton of Underwalden. i 
Zurich soon after revolted against the constituted 
authorities, and the indignation of the inhabitants 
was strongly excited by an ineffectual bombard- 
ment which General Andermatt, at the head of 
the forces of the Republic, kept up, with the view 
of terrifying the inhabitants into submission. 
But the flame now broke out on all sides: the 
peasants of the Oberland and Argovia assembled 
under their old leaders, Watteville and D’Erlach, 
and the approach of their united forces towards. 
Berne compelled the government to summon 
Andermatt from the siege of Zurich to defend its 
own ramparts. Dolder, who, by making him- 
self useful to all parties, had contrived to place 
himself at the helm of the government, now lost 
all hope; and, seeing no means of making head 
against the storm, concluded a convention, by 
which he was allowed to retire with his troops 
unmolested to the Pays de Vaud. Thither he 
proceeded accordingly, followed by the French 
ambassador, who fabricated a story of a bullet 
having fallen in the court of his hotel, to give 
his government a pretence for immediate hostili- 
ties with the insurgents. The confederates im- 
mediately published a proclamation, in which 
they declared, “after four years of incessant 
calamity, we have at length attained the object 
of our desires. Guided by duty, and called by 
fortune, we have at length re-entered into the city 
of Berne, our common mother, which your cour- 
age and fidelity has placed in our hands. We 
are penetrated with gratitude and admiration 
when we behold the generous and sublime burst 
of patriotism which has led you to brave so many 
dangers to recover your laws and your govern- 
ment. 
to remain on terms of friendship with those who, 
during the preceding days of calamity, have de- 
viated from their duty: it tenders them the hand 
of reconciliation. It expects not less confidently 
from its own and now victorious supporters, that 
they will forget their former injuries, and not 
stain the triumph of their country by acts of in- 
dividual vengeance.”* i 

Meanwhile Reding convoked a General Diet 
to be held at Schwytz, and announced to the as- 
sembled cantons “the, necessity of renouncing 
forever all political privileges, and conceding to 
the people subjected to their government, as to 
lawful brothers, the same liberties and privi- 
leges which are enjoyed by the inhabitants of 


towns.” A resolution wise and just in itself, and_ 


which sufficiently indicated the intention not to 


ns Dum., ix., 24, 30. Jom., xv., 110, 125. Bign, ii., 37% 
io, 


The supreme authorities have resolved. 


1802. ] 


re-establish those vexatious distinctions in politi- 
cal power by which the Swiss Confederacy had 
Sept.27 Diet been so long deformed. The Diet 
assemb'ed at met on the 27th of September, and 
Schwytz. immediately adopted the resolution 
to raise an armed force of twenty thousand men. 
At the same time, the truce agreed upon with 
Dolder having expired, hostilities were renewed 
on the side of the Pays de Vaud, and Fribourg, 
after a sharp cannonade, fell into the hands of 
the confederates. The approaching dissolution 
of the central government was now apparent: 
Total subver- the national guards of the Pays de 
sion ofthecen- Vaud, who had taken up arms in 
tral govern- _ its defence, were driven back in dis- 
ae order from Morat to Moudon; Pay- 
erne opened its gates; and the discomfited au- 
thorities could hardly assemble 2000 men at 
Lausanne for their defence. Already the Swiss 
troops, in great force, were approaching, and the 
fugitive government was preparing to retire into 
the neighbouring territory of France, when a new 
actor appeared on the stage, and the wishes of 
Switzerland were crushed for a long course of 
years by the armed interference of the First 
Consul.* 

On the 4th of October, General Rapp, aid-de- 
Forcibleinter- Camp to Napoleon, arrived at Lau- 
ference of the sanne with the following proclama- 
First Consul. tion by the French government : 
** Inhabitants of Helvetia! Swiss blood has 
flowed from the hands of the Swiss. For two 
years you have exhibited the most deplorable 
spectacle. Contending factions have alternately 
possessed themselves of power. They have sig- 
nalized their ephemeral authority by a'system of 
partiality which accused at once their weakness 
and incapacity. You have disputed for three 
years, without coming to an understanding. If 
you are abandoned to yourselves, you will mas- 
sacre each other for three years longer without 
interruption. Your history proves that you can 
never settle your intestine divisions but by the 
interposition of France. It is true, I had intended 
not to intermeddle in your affairs. I had seen 
all your different administrations seek my advice 
without following it, and not unfrequently abuse 
my name to the purposes of their interests and 
their passions; but I can no longer remain an 
unconcerned spectator of the misfortunes which 
are devouring you. I revoke my resolution. I 
will become the mediator in your differences ; 
but my mediation shall be efficacious, and such 
as suits the dignity of the great nation which I 
represent. Five days after the publication of the 
present proclamation the senate shall assemble 
at Berne. The government established at that 
place since the capitulation is dissolved. All 
authorities, wherever constituted by it, are at an 
end. The troops who have been in arms for six 
months shall alone be retained. All the others 
are hereby disbanded, and required to lay down 
their arms.” t 

This haughty proclamation was a severe blow 
The Swissin to the confederate chiefs at the mo- 
waininvokethe ment of triumph; for nearly the 
aid of Austria. whole country had now ranged 
themselves under their banners, and, with the 
exception of the Pays de Vaud, Switzerland had 
unanimously overturned the constitution forced 
upon them by France. The dignity of their con- 
duct was equal to its wisdom under this cruel 
reverse. Disdaining to submit to the yoke of the 
* Jom., xv., 125, 129. Dum., ix., 30, 38. 
t+ Dum,, x., 28, 39. 
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conqueror, and yet sensible of their inability to 
contend with so formidable a state without the 
aid of more efficient allies, they invoked the sup- 
port of Austria and the other powers to assert 
for them the independence stipulated by the trea- 
ty of Luneville; and finding the imperial cabi- 
net deaf to their entreaties, still refused to separ- 
ate, protested against the violence by which they 
were menaced, and declared that “they yielded 
only to force.” They despatched a confidential 
agent to Paris, who addressed himself to the am- 
bassadors of all the other states, im- England re- 
ploring their assistance. ‘“Scarcely,” monstrates 
said he to the English government, i vain. 
“did Switzerland find herself independent, than 
she was desirous of returning to her ancient in- 
stitutions, rendered still dearer to her by her late 
misfortunes. Almost the whole of the country, 
with unexampled unanimity and moderation, 
threw off the yoke. The aristocratic cantons re- 
nounced their exclusive privileges. The new 
cantons were left at liberty to form their own con- 
stitutions. Who could have imagined that Bona- 
pats, in defiance of the treaty of Luneville, would 
ave issued such a decree as has just appeared ? 
Is an independent nation to be thus treated % 


Should he persist in this determination, and the 


other powers not interfere, it only remains for us 
either to bury ourselves in the ruins of our 
houses, though without hope of resistance, ex- 
hausted as we are by the colossus who is about 
to overwhelm us, or debase ourselves in the eyes 
of the whole universe. Will the government of 
England, ever so generous, do nothing for us 
under circumstances which are to decide whether 
we are still to be ranked among free people 2 
We have only men left us. The Revolution, 
and spoliations without end, have exhausted our 
means. We are without arms, ammunition. 
stores, or money to purchase them.” But, though 
all the Continental powers warmly participated in. 
these feelings, none ventured to give expression. 
to them. England alone interfered, and, by an 
energetic note, protested against this enteroney 
subjugation of a neutral power, in “°°” 2. 
direct violation of the treaty of Luneville, and 
despatched a confidential agent to the borders of 
Helvetia to ascertain the real state of the coun- 
try; but, finding it impossible to rouse the Conti- 
nental powers to any interference in its behalf, 
they justly deemed it inexpedient to proceed far- 
ther at that moment in support of so remote and 
inland a state.* All was soon accomplished. 
Ney entered Switzerland with twen- Noy overruns 
ty thousand men, and occupied, with- the country — 
out resistance, Soleure, Zurich, and with twenty 
Berne; and the scene of violence *housandmen, 
commenced by the imposition of a contribution 
of 600,000 francs on the cities which had fallen 
under the power of the invaders.t 

The subjugation of Switzerland being resolved 
on, the tyrannical process was, how- 
ever, carried into effect with as 
much clemency and moderation as 
the circumstances would admit. Ney, to whom 
the painful task of completing the conquest of 
these gallant mountaineers was committed, exe- 
cuted his duty with humanity and discretion. 
He sent a peremptory order to the Diet to dissolve 
and disband its forces, and supported the man- 
date by the advance of masses, evidently over- 
whelming, to St. Gall, Glarus, and Schwytz, 


The Swiss, in 
despair, submit 


* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1282. , ¢ 
+ Jom., xv., 120, 135. Dum, ix., 34, 40. Bign., ii., 377, 
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yielding to necessity, they ordered their troops to 
‘tisband, and closed thesr sittings by a touching 
appeal to posterity, in which they protested 
against the violence by which they had been op- 
pressed, and bequeathed to happier times the 
duty of restoring the liberties of their country.* 
At the same time they notified to Ney, “that the 
Diet of Schwytz, yielding to force, had come to 
the resolution of separating, inserting, however, 
in the name of all Switzerland, the same reser- 
vation for the future which it had already made 
known in its public proclamation.”+ 

Aloys Reding, after the disbanding of the 
troops, disdained either to fly or make submis- 
sion, but remained at Schwytz, ready to under- 
take, in his own person, all the responsibility 
consequent on his patriotic devotion. He was 
soon. after arrested, along with his brother, the 
Landamman of Baden, and some other leaders 
of the confederates, and sent, under a strong 
guard, to Zurich, from whence, in a short time, 
he was transferred to the castle of Chillon, on 
the Lake of Geneva, a fortress rendered more in- 
teresting in the eyes of freedom by his captivity, 
than by the sufferings of the feudal prisoner over 
whose fate modern genius has thrown an im- 
perishable lustre.t 

Resistance being thus mabe Mass in 

Switzerland, a Diet of fifty-six dep- 

-haibe dheooer uties of the cantons was appointed 
to the Swiss to meet at Paris, in the December 
Deputies at_ following, to deliberate on the for- 
hy mation of a constitution, and re- 
ceive the law from the First Consul. His con- 
duct and language on this occasion were distin- 
guished by his usual penetration and ability, and 
a most unusual degree of lenity and forbearance; 
and if anything could have reconciled the Swiss 
to the loss of their independence, it must have 
been the wisdom and equity on which his medi- 
ation was founded. , 

‘The situation of your country,” said he to 
Dec. 10, 1902, “Be assembled deputies, “is critical ; 

co" moderation, prudence, and the sac- 
rifice of passion are necessary tosave it. I have 
undertaken, in the face of Europe, the engage- 
ment to render my mediation efficacious. I will 
faithfully discharge all the duties which that sa- 
cred function imposes on me; but that which 
might be difficult without your concurrence, be- 
comes easy by your influence and assistance. 
Switzerland does not resemble any other coun- 
try; its geographical and topographical situa- 
tion, the difference of religion, and extreme vari- 
ety of manners which prevail in its various 
parts, render it an exception to all other states. 
Nature has made your country federative ; to at- 


* This memorable address, worthy of the country of Tell, 
Dignified address WS conceived in the following terms : “ The 
of the deputies of deputies of the cantons have come to the res- 
the Forest Can- olution of surrendering the powers with which 
Nae on resigning they were invested into the hands of their con- 

® government: stituents, inasmuch as the force of foreign ar- 
mies opposes an irresistible bar to the accomplishment of 
their duties. But while they recognise the necessity of sub- 
mission, the deputies conjure their constituents not for one 
moment to believe that it can impair their right to choose 
their own form of government; a right which they inherit 
from the virtues and courage of their ancestors, and is ex- 
pressly guarantied by the treaty of Luneville. With this 
view, while they yield to force, they are resolved to do no- 
thing which may impair that precious bequest to future gen- 
erations, or sanction in any degree that which other inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, accepting such an alleviation, may 
have the appearance of approving.”—See JoMINI, xv., 133, 
and DuMAS, ix., 57 

+ Jom, x*., 137, Dum ix., 56. Ney’s Mem., ii., 247, 

60. $ Dum,, ix., 58, 59, 
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tempt to conquer it is not the part of wisdom. 
Circumstances, the spirit of past ages, have es- 
tablished among you sovereign and subject peo- 
ple. 


tween all the parts of your territory. Many of | 


New circumstances, and the spirit of a dif- 
ferent age, have introduced equality of right be- _ 


your states have been governed for cent ae Hs 2 
/-_ $ sy 


the most absolute Democracy ; others have fi 


en under the dominion of particular families, 


and subjects have grown into sovereigns. ‘The 
influence of public opinion in Italy, Savoy, 
France, and Alsace, which surround you, have 
powerfully contributed to the formation of these 
institutions. ‘The disposition of these countries 
is now changed, and yours must undergo a sim- 
ilar modification. The renunciation of all ex- 
clusive privileges is at once the wish and the in- 
terest of your people. ~ 

“What your interests require is, 1, Equality of 
rights among the whole eighteen cantons. 2. A 
sincere and voluntary renunciation of all exclu- 
sive privileges on the part of the patrician fami- 
lies. 3. A federative organization, where every 
canton finds itself arranged according to its lan- 
guage, its religion, its manners, its interest and 
opinion. The central government remains to 
be provided for, but it is of much less conse- 
quence than the cantonal organization. It is 
impossible to establish uniformity, either in 
finances, army, or civil administration, among 
you. You have never maintained regular ar- 
mies, nor had established accredited agents at 
the courts of the different governments. Situated 
on the summit of the mountains which separate 
France, Italy, and Germany, you participate in 
the disposition of all these different countries. 
Strict neutrality, a prosperous commerce, and 
family administration, can alone secure your in- 
terests, or be suited to your wishes. Every or- 
ganization that could be established among you 
hostile to the wishes or interests of France, would 
injure you in the most essential particulars. 

“ After having addressed you:as becomes one 
of your own citizens, I must now use the lan- 
guage befitting the chief magistrate of two of 
your most powerful neighbours; and I must at 
once declare that neither France nor the Italian 
Republic will ever suffer a system to be estab- 
lished among you calculated to promote the in- 
terest of their enemies. The repose and tran- 
quillity of forty millions of men, your immediate 
neighbours, without whom you can neither exist 
as a state nor subsist as individuals, are also of 
no small weight in the balance of public justice. 
Let nothing, as concerns them, be hostile among 
you; let everything, on the contrary, be condu- 
cive to their interests, and let it continue, as in 
times past, your first interest, your first policy, 
your first inclination, your first duty, to permit 
nothing, to leave nothing on your territory which, 
directly or indirectly, can prejudice the interests, 
the honour, or the cause of the French people. 
It is indispensable, not merely that there should 
exist no sort of disquietude for that portion of 
our territory which is open and which you cover, 
but that we should farther feel the assurance that, 
if your neutrality were ever to be violated, your 
interest, not less than your inclination, would 
lead you to range yourselves under the banner 
of France rather than in opposition to it.”* 

Abstracting from the determination, here open- 
ly announced, of subjecting Switzerland to the 
influence, and even government of France, 
ed ees nT “hades 


* Thib., 356, 359. 
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Discontent 
which his 
principles 
excite on 


neighbouring powers, as chief magis- 
trate of that country, the First Con- 
: sul was naturally led to desire, there 
both sides. Can be no doubt that the principles 
which he here set forth were those which the 
most profound wisdom would have suggested to 
terminate the dissensions of which it had so 
long been the prey. They gave, accordingly, 
almost as great umbrage to the vehement Re- 
ublican as the ultra-conservative party; the 
ormer deploring the re-establishment of a federal 
union and the separate constitution of different 
cantons ; the latter the formation of a central 
government, under the influence, and subject to 
the control, of France. Both parties conducted 
the debate with much warmth, and the greatest 
abilities of France and Switzerland were em- 
ployed in the conference, which took place in 
the Council of State at Paris, in presence of the 
First Consul.* At length the discussion was 
terminated by the act of mediation pronounced 
by Napoleon on the 19th of February, 1803, 
which, for the remainder of his reign, settled 
the condition of the Helvetic Confederacy. 

By this act Switzerland was divided into nine- 
His final actor teen cantons ; the lesser ones were 
mediation for revived, and their limits re-estab- 
the settlement lished as formerly. The Oberland 
of Helvetia. was restored to Berne; but the states 
of Vaud, Argovia, Thurgovia, St. Gall, and the 
Tessino, which formerly had been subjected to 
the other cantons, were elevated to the rank of 
constituent members of the confederacy. Sixof 
the principal cantons, namely, Fribourg, Berne, 
Soleure, Zurich, and Lucerme, were styled di- 
recting cantons, and the Diet sat, year about, at 
their chief towns; and for that year the chief 
magistrate of that canton was landamman of 
Switzerland. The federal contingent was fixed 
at 15,203 men and 490,507 francs (£20,000). All 
exclusive privileges were abolished, so that the 
citizen of any one canton was a denizen of any 
part of the confederacy. All alliances of one 
canton with another, or witha foreign state,were 
interdicted. Each canton sent a deputy to the 
Diet; but Berne, Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St. 
Gall, and the Grisons, sent two, The functions 
of this Supreme Council were declared to be, 
1. To proclaim war or peace, and conclude for- 
eign alliances, which required the consent of 
three fourths of the Diet. 2. To fix regulations 
for foreign commerce, capitulations in foreign 
services, and the recruiting of soldiers. 3. To 
levy the contingent, and appoint commanders of 
the armed force, and the foreign ambassadors. 
4, To adopt measures of external utility and set- 
tle disputes between one canton and another. 
The act concluded in these terms: ‘‘ The pres- 
ent act, the result of long conferences with 
enlightened persons, appears to us the best 
that could be devised for the constitution and 
happiness of the Swiss. As soon as itis carried 
into execution the French troops shall withdraw. 
We recognise Helvetia, as organized by this act, 
as an independent power, and guaranty the Fed- 
eral Constitution, and that of each canton in par- 


ticular, against the enemies of the tranquillity of | 


the state.”+ 

The subsequent dispositions of the First Con- 
sul were all dictated by a desire to render the 
foreign yoke then imposed upon the Swiss as 


* Dum., ix , 65,72. Jom., xv., 138, 140. 
t Jom., xv., 139, 141. Dum,, ix., 70, 73. App., 253, 
279. Piéces Just, 
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which, however alarming to all the! light as possible, and win the affec- 


f 
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Equitable 
measures fog 
the govern- 
ment of the 
courtry. 


tions of a people whose situation ren- 
dered their neutrality of more value 
to France than their alliance. Sat® 
isfied with the erection of the Valais 
into a separate republic, which gave him the en- 
tire command of the Simplon Road, Napoleon 
ailowed the Swiss to retain their neutrality, re- 
jected all idea of an alliance offensive and defen- 
sive, and modified the existing stipulated contin- 
gent of 25,000 men into a levy of sixteen regi- 
ments, who were taken into the pay of the French 
Republic. ‘These lenient conditions gave uni- 
versal satisfaction in Switzerland. The depa- 
ties of the cantons met at Fribourg in the begin- 
ning of July, under the auspices of Louis d’Affry, 
designated by Napoleon as the first landamman 
of the confederacy, while the presence of Aloys 
Reding, as deputy for Schwytz, gave testimony to 
the commencement of the system of fusion which, 
it was so much his object to establish in all the 
countries subjected to his dominion, and proved 
that if the Swiss were not reconciled to the for- 
eign yoke, at least they had abandoned all hope 
of farther resisting it.*t 

The dignified conduct of the Swiss patriots in: 
the last extremity of their independ- 


: 5 Ext is- 
ence, and the necessity to which ed 


satisfaction 


they reduced the First Consul of excited by this 
openly employing force to. subdue eventover Eu- 
rope, 


them, was in the highest degree con- 
irary to his wishes, and proved more prejudicial 
to his interests in Europe than any other event 
which had occurred under his government. He 
had hoped that all necessity for a visible con- 
quest would be prevented by one of the factions 


* Jom., xv., 240,241. Dum., 1x., 73, 75. 

+ The sagacity with which the First Consul discrimi- 
nated the most important features in the con- 
dition of the Swiss cantons may be appre- 
ciated by the following extracts from the 
speech he delivered on the formation of the 
internal constitution of the confederacy. 
“The re-establishment of the ancient order of things in 
the Democratic cantons is the best course which can be 
adopted, both for youand me. They are the states whose 
peculiar form of government render them so interesting in 
the eyes of all Europe ; but for this pure Democracy you 
would exhibit nothing which is not to be found elsewhere. 
Beware of extinguishing so remarkable a distinction. f 
know well that this Democratic system of administration 
has many inconveniences ; but it is established, it has sub- 
sisted for centuries, it springs from the circumstances, sit- 
uation, and primitive habits of the people, from the genius of 
the place, and cannot with safety be abandoned. Wher 
usage and systematic opinion find themselves in opposition, 
the latter must give way. You must never take away from 
a Democratic society the practical exercise of its privileges. 
To give such exercise a direction consistent with the tran- 
quillity of the state is the part of true political wisdom. In 
ancient Rome the votes were counted by classes, and they 
threw into the last classes the whole body of indigent citi- 
zens, while the first contained only a few hundred of the 
most opulent individuals ; but the populace were content, 
and, amused with the solicitation of their votes, did not per- 
ceive the immense difference in their relative value, and 
that, all put together, they did not equal the influence of! a 
few of the great patrician families 

“Since the Revolution, you have never ceased to seek 
your safety independent of France. Your position, your 
history, in fine, common sense forbid it. ‘The interests of 
defence bind Switzerland to France ; those of attack render 
it of value in the eyes of other powers. The first is, perma- 
nent and constant ; the second depends on fortune and po- 
litical combination, and can only be transient in its opera- 
tion. Switzerland can never defend its plains but with the 
aid of France. France is open to attack on the Swiss fron- 
tier; Austria is not, for she is covered by the bulwark of 
the Tyrol. J would have gone to war on account of Swit- 
zerland ; 1 would have sacrificed a hundred thousand men, 
rather than allow it to remain in the hands of the party 
who were at the head of the last insurrection, so great is 
the influence of its geographical position upon France.”— 
THIRAUDEAU, 363, 367. 


Admirable princi- 
ple of Napoleon’s 
measure in this 
respect, 
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openly invoking his assistance, and that thus 
Switzerland would be subjugated, as other coun- 
tries had been, by dividing without appearing to 
do violence to the people. The unanimous ex- 
’ pression of public detestation which attended the 
proclamation of the French Constitution, and 
the instant overthrow of the government which 
followed the removal of the french troops, en- 
: tirely frustrated this insidious design, and com- 
‘ pelled Napoleon to throw off the mask, and, in 
’ direct violation of the treaty of Luneyville, open- 
ly accomplish the subjugation of the country. 
This violent proceeding was not less painful to 
the feelings of the people than it was alarming 
to the governments of all the neighbouring 
states. To see the great central fortress of 
Switzerland, commanding all the passes from 
France into Italy, placed in the hands of so am- 
bitious a ruler, at the very time when he was 
rapidly extending his dominions over the whole 
peninsula, excited the strongest jealousy in all 
the European cabinets, while the subjugation of 
the country of William Tell, and the overthrow 
of Swiss independence by Republican bayonets, 
awakened deep feelings of commiseration among 
all to whom the name of liberty was dear, and 
did more to dispel the general fascination which 
had attended the government of the First Consul 
than any circumstance which had occurred since 
his elevation to power. At the same time, the 
indignation of the Dutch was strongly excited 
by the continued residence of the French troops 
in their territory, and the heavy load which the 
finding clothing and paying so large a body of 
men imposed on their almost ruined finances, in 
direct opposition to the treaty signed and promis- 
es held out on occasion of the late change in 
their government; and the conviction became as 
general as it was painful, that the ambition of 
France was insatiable, and that the establishment 
of revolutionary governments in the adjoining 
states only led to a prolongation of the onerous 
yoke of the Great Parent Republic.*t 
While the Continent of Europe was agitated 
1; by these important events, and pre- 
oe saged, in te rapid strides of the 
England during First Consul towards univeral do- 
this period. — minion, the approaching renewal 


* Sir R. Liston’s Despatch, Dec. 29, 1802., Parl. Iist., 
/xxxvi., 1285... 

t+ As a specimen of the effect which these events pro- 
duced on the liberal party in Europe, it is 
sufficient to refer to the speeches of the 
leaders of the opposition in the British Par- 
liament. “The French government,” said 
Mr. Fox, “‘ was bound by treaty, as well as by every prin- 
ciple of justice, to withdraw their troops from Switzerland, 
and to leave that country to itself, even with the miserable 
government which they had established in it, and to respect 
its independence. During their dominion in that country, 
they had formed a government so utterly odious to the peo- 
ple, that the moment their troops were withdrawn, the in- 

abitants, by an insurrection founded on the truest princi- 
ples of justice, rose and overturned it. The French gov- 
ernment interfered to restore it, and, badas the system was, 
the manner of their interfering to restore it was, if possible, 
still worse. This violent act of injustice no man can con- 
template with more indignation than myself. 

“The conduct of France with respect to Holland affords 
“Anayon tienen still more intolerable instance of injustice. 
ment of Holland, Were I master of the use of colours, and 

could paint with skill, I would take the dark- 
est to delineate the conduct of France towards that repub- 
lic. It certainly has been worse treated by her than any 
other country whatever. Holland has not only suffered all 
the unavoidable evils of war, but when peace came, to turn 
that country, in defiance of a positive treaty with France, 
into a depot for French troops, for the mere purpose of put- 
ting the Dutch to the expense of maintaining them, was an 
act no less despicable for its meanness than hateful for its 
atrocity.”—Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1446, 1450. 


Honourable opin- 
don of Mr. Fox on 
the subject. 


ul, an 
“1acel 
eet state 


overthrow of Helve 


ters presented an energetic note to the 
government, com] ing of that breach of | 
European liberties; be cyte their remc 
strances not supported by the other nr > 
prudently desisted from any more eflic 
terference in their behalf.* Secure in h 

lar position and maritime streng 
with uneasiness the successive a 


H Rapid improve- 
country prospered in a most extra- ment of the 


ordinary degree; and Great Britain finances and 

literally reaped, at the same time, ‘ade of the 

the excitement of war with the com- °°": 

merce and tranquillity of peace. As her states- 

men did not deem it safe to make any considera- | 
ble reduction in the national establishments while 
the power of France was so formidable, the lassi- | 
tude arising from a diminished government ex- 
penditure was hardly experienced: an extensive 
paper currency maintained the prices and activ- 
ity of war, while the opening of the Continenta. 
ports brought into her harbours the extended 
commerce of péace, and rendered her commer- 
cial cities the emporium of the civilized world. 
Her exports and imports rapidly increased: the 
cessation of the income-tax conferred compara- 
tive affluence on the middling classes: agricul- 
ture, sustained by continued high prices, shared 
in the general prosperity : the sinking fund, re- 
lieved in some degree from the counteracting in- 
fluence of annual loans, attracted universal at- 
tention; while the revenue, under the influence 
of so many favourable circumstances, steadily 


* “His majesty has received with deep regret the ad- 
dress of the First Consul to the Helvetic people, published 
by authority in the Moniteur of October 1.. His majesty 
most sincerely laments the convulsions to which the Swiss 
cantons have for some time past been exposed; but he can 
consider their late exertions in no other light than as the 
lawful efforts of a brave and generous people to recover 
their ancient laws and government, and to procure the re- 
establishment of a system which experience has demon- 
strated not only to be favourable tothe maintenance of their 
domestic happiness, but to be perfectly consistent with the 
tranquillity and security of other powers. . 

“The cantons of Switzerland unquestionably possess, in 
the same degree as any other power, the right of regulating 
their own internal concerns ; and this right has, in the pres- 
ent instance, been expressly guarantied to the Swiss nation 
by the treaty of Luneville, by the French government, con- 
jointly with the other powers who were parties to that en-_ 
gagement. His majesty has no other desire than that the 
people of Switzerland, who now appear to be so generally 
united, should be left at liberty to settle their own internal 
government without the interposition of any foreign pow- 
ers; and with whatever regret he may have perused the 
late proclamation of the French government, he is yet un- 
willing to believe that they will farther attempt to control 
that independent nation in the exercise of their undoubted 
rights.”—Lord HawkESBuURY’s Note to M. OrTo, Oct. 10, 
1802—Parl, Hist,, xxxvi., 1281. . 


a ’ 1802.) ¥ 


augmented, and the national exigencies were 
easily provided for without any addition to the 
burdens of the people. So wide spread was the 
enthusiasm occasio dn Bac bright gleam of 
_ prosperity, that even sagacious practical men 
’ were carried away by the delusion ; and the only 
apprehension expressed by the moneyed classes 


Id extinguish the 
apital, left without any 
ed to the risk and 


Ci 5 ere — 
such favourable cir- 
ermanent revenue of 
ily increased, while 


the winding up of the war, which produced a 
receipt and expenditure in each of nearly eighty 
millions from the public treasury: but, except- 
ing these extraneous sums, the aspect of the na- 
tional resources was in the highest degree satis- 
factory. The sinking fund was rapidly and 
steadily absorbing the debt, and afforded the pros- 
gas of extinguishing the whole national encum- 

ranees, great as they were, at no distant period.t 


* It was stated by the chancellor of the Exchequer, in his 

“Abd of chippi place in Parliament, that the real value of 

orsmPRS- British produce and manufactures exported 

an the year 1802 was little short of £50,000,000, being an 

dnerease of £8,000,000 above the year preceding ; and the 

shipping entering the port of London in the years 1801 and 
1802 were as follows : 


British. eS Foreign. 
Ships. Tons. Men. Ships. Tons, Men. 
4801..1762 418,631 23,096 3385 452,667 20,388 


1802. .2459 574,700 33,743 1549 217,117 10,555 

Thus indicating that the return of peace had reduced to a 
half the foreign shipping in the port of London, and added a 
thalf to the British.—Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1127. 

+ Porter’s Parl. Tables, i., p. 1. 

+ The ways and means and expenditure for these two 
years stood as follows: f 


Expenditure. 1802. pen oer 
; ; Ordinary <5. ..-6s eseecce cece 5 
Gomparison of Tat. of debt, funded and unfunded, 19,855,588 
nus in Exchequer Bills .....-.+++++ os 23,892,815 
1802 and 1803. Sinking Fund.......++sss+++++++, 6,114,033 


£79,555,436 
The interest of the debt, funded and unfunded, was 
£19,855,588 ; the produce of the sinking fund £6,114,033.* 


Ways and Means. 


Ordinary income.+.+++++s+seeceaeer sees ores + £36,368,149 
Loans vsccerscccerccsccsses Cage narone pe 27,550,449 
Exchequer Bills...----+-+ Serene i aeser eke 17,094,653 


£81,013,251 

The unfunded debt funded this year amounted to the sum 

- of £23,892,815, which explains the difference between the 
‘supply and expenditure. ; 


Expenditure. 1803. 
Current......... b BR cero oro aisie ses'e £28,298,366 
Interest of funded and unfunded debt..---+++- 20,699,864 
Sinking Fund.....-..-+.++++++ is iainjsiepath steals 6,494,694 
Paid Exchequer Bills.....-+ 9 whiesa atinieg sianh oe __ 17,194,198 
£72,687,122 


* Porter's Parl. Tables, i. Parl. Hist, xxxvi., 446, and Ann. Reg., 1802, 
#68. App. to Chron. 
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But these flattering prospects were of short 
duration. Independent of the in- . 
creasing jealousy with which the tu.. : 
British government beheld the Con-. Undue a 
tinental encroachments of Napoleon, Up with 
and which rapidly communicated it- *%"°* 
self to all classes of the English people, several 
eauses of irritation grew up between the rival 
governments, which first weakened, and. at last 
destroyed their good understanding. The detail 
of these causes is fraught with the highest his- 
torical interest. The fate of the world has de- 
pended on the results to which they led. 

The first i nee ON of irritation was the 
asperity with which the government F 
and acts of the First Conenl were foo 
canvassed in the English newspa- sulatthe Eng- 
papers. Not only did several French lish newspa- 
journals, published in London, in P* 
particular that of Peltier and the “Courrier Fran- 
gais de Londres,” comment with great severity 
on his proceedings, but almost all the English 
journals, following the bent of the public mind, 
descanted, in the most unmeasured terms, on his 
continual encroachments in Continental Europe. 
To Napoleon, who was accustomed only to the 
voice of adulation, and heard nothing in the en- 
slaved journals of his own country but gracefully- 
turned fiattery, these diatribes were in the highest 
degree painful, and not the less so, probably, be- 
cause the charges which they contained in regard 
to his foreign aggressions were more easily si- 
lenced by authority than answered by argument. 
He therefore caused his minister at the court of 
London to remonstrate warmly against these ar- 
ticles,* and concluded by soliciting, 1. That 


“Causes of irti- 


Ways and Means. 


FReVentleiie'sieiare vclsie wie ois's sleia coismie'iv ia ealeie alvie clei £38,609,392 
icon ncsateibiasts esis varaleiels'dacnje We iuvets Baeithe oar 11,960,523 
Bixehequer sil lS\ «cles piczelsies eis ove’e(nreiasstdien ici ciaieet 20,481,130 


£71,051,045 

The rapid growth and steady application of the sinking 
fund was the subject of deserved congratulations to the 
country, both by the chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr 
Pitt. They calculated that it would extinguish the whole 
existing debt in forty-five years ; and the celerity of its in- 
crease, compared with that of the interest of the debt, might 
be judged by the fact, that when it was first instituted, in 
1784, its produce annually was one tenth of the interest ; 
whereas in 1803 it had risen to a third of the then existing 
debt. It will hereafter appear that, when it was broken upon 
in 1813, it~was' producing more than half the interest of the 
debt ; and that if it had heen let alone, it would have ex- 
tinguished the whole debt existing at the conclusion of the 
war before the year 1840.—See PorTER’s Parl. Tables, i., 
1, and Parl. Deb., xxxvi., 1127, 1130. 

* “The greatest of all injuries,” said M. Otto, “is that 
which tends to debase a foreign government, RieO rae ua 
or to excite within its territory civil and reli- oni hiseabises 
gious commotions; and the most decided of 
all protections is that which places under the safeguard of 
the laws men who seek not only to disturb the political 
tranquillity of Europe, but even to dissolve the first bands 
of society. This is not a question concerning some para- 
graphs which, through the inadvertence of an editor, might 
have been accidentally inserted in a public print, but a ques- 
tion of a deep and continued system of defamation, directed 
not only against the chief of the French Republic, but all its 
constituted authorities—against the whole nation—repre- 
sented by these libellers in the most odious and degrading 
terms. These observations are still more applicable toa 
class of foreign calumniators, who appear to avail them- 
selves of the asylum offered in England only for the purpose 
of the better gratifying their hatred against France, and 
undermining the foundations of peace. It is not merely by 
insulting and seditious writings, evidently published with a 
view to circulation in France, but by other incendiary pa- 
pers distributed through the maritime departments, in order 
to induce the evil-disposed or weak inhabitants to resist the 
conclusion of the concordats, that these implacable enemies 
of France continue to exercise hostilities and provoke the 
just indignation of the French government and people. Not 
9, doubt can exist of these writings having been composed 
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the English government should adopt the most 
effectual measures to put a stop to the unbecom- 
ing and seditious publications with which the 
newspapers and writings printed in England are 
filled. 2. That the individuals specified in the 
undersigned list should be sent out of Jersey. 
3. That Georges and his adherents should be 
transported to Canada. 4. That, in order to de- 
prive the evil-disposed of every pretext for dis- 
turbing the good understanding between the two 
governments, it should be recommended to the 
princes of the House of Bourbon, at present in 
Great Britain, to repair to Warsaw. 5. That 
such of the emigrants as still think proper to 
wear the orders and decorations belonging to the 
ancient government of France, be required to 
quit the territory of the British Empire.”* 

Of these extravagant demands, which proved 
Indienation that Napoleon understood as little 
excited at this the action of a free government as he 
eveninFrance did the relative situation of France 
itself. and England treating on a footing 
of perfect equality, it is sufficient to observe, that 
it has excited the indignation even of the French 
historians who are most friendly to his cause. 
‘It was nearly the same thing,” says his elo- 
quent apologist, Norvins, “to propose to Great 
Britain the sacrifice of its Constitution, as to in- 
sist upon its abandoning the two pillars of its 
freedom, the liberty of the press, and the privi- 
lege of habeas corpus. Such a demand was in 
the highest degree imprudent on the part of the 
First Consul, as it necessarily rendered him odi- 
ous to the English people. Such language might 
have been used to the Cisalpine or Ligurian Re- 
publics, the creations of his hands; but it was 
wholly unsuitable to an independent power like 
England; and although that language was but 
the expression of disunion which already ex- 
isted between the two governments, yet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known in a dip- 
lomatic communication to the whole of Eu- 
rope.”t 

The British government replied to this extra- 
ordinary requisition in dignified but courteous 
language.t They answered specifically each of 


and circulated by Georges and the former bishops of 
France.”—Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1270. 

* M. Otto’s note, Aug, 17, 1802. Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 
1270. Nowa. 234, 236. 

+ Nory., ii., 237, 238. + 

t ‘*It cannot be denied,” they observed, ‘that some im- 
Answer made to Proper and indecent paragraphs against the 
M. Otto by the government of France have appeared, both 
British govern- in the English newspapers and the French 
ment. journals published in London; but they have 
not been published under the authority of the British gov- 
ernment, nor are they anyways responsible for their con- 
tents. His majesty neither can nor will, in consequence of 
any representation or menace from a foreign power, make 
any concession which may be in the smallest degree danger- 
ous to the liberty of the press, as secured by the Constitu- 
tion of this country. This liberty is justly dear to every 
British subject ; the Constitution admits of no previous re- 
straints upon publications of any description ; but there ex- 
ist judicatures wholly independent of the executive, capable 
of saking cognizance of such publications as the law deems 
eriminal; and they may investigate and punish not only 
libels against the government and magistracy of this king- 
dom, but those reflecting on the individuals in whose hands 
the administration of foreign governments is placed. The 
British government is perfectly willing to afford to the 
French government all the means of punishing the authors 
of any writings which they may deem defamatory which 
they themselves possess; but they never can consent to 
new model their laws, or to change their Constitution, to 
gratify the wishes of any foreign power. If the French 
government are dissatisfied with our laws on the subject of 
libels, they mnay punish the venders or distributors of such 
writings as they deem defamatory in their own country, or 
increase, by additional penal regulations, the risk of their 
Circulation within their own bounds 
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the charges advanced by the French government, 
and concluded with observing, “ His majesty is 
sincerely disposed to adopt every measure for 
the preservation of peace which is consistent 
with the honour and independence of the coun~ 
try, and the security of its laws and Constitution, 
But the French government must have formed a 
most erroneous judgment of the disposition of 
the British nation, and the character of its gov- 
ernment, if they have been taught to expect that 
any representation of a foreign power will ever 
induce them to consent to a violation of those 
rights on which the liberties of the people of this 
country are founded.”* 

No farther diplomatic correspondence took 
place on this subject; but soon after, qpyiai of Pel 
to remove all grounds for complaint tier for a libel 
on the part-of the First Consul, a on the First 
prosecution was instituted by the at- Consul. 
torney-general against Peltier, for one of the 
most vehement of his articles against the French 
government. This prosecution, which, in the 
excited state of the public mind on the subject 
of France, awakened the most intense interest, 
gave occasion to a splendid display of eloquence 
on the part of the accused from Sir James 
Mackintosh, who then first gave public proof of 
those great abilities which his Vindicie Gallice 
and lectures on constitutional law had long made 
known to a more limited circle. Peltier was 
found guilty: but the subsequent breaking out 
of war between the two countries prevented his 
being brought up to receive judgment.t 

The war of journals continued with redoubled 
vehemence on both sides of the Chan- y,,. o¢ cue 
nel, as events succeeded calculated to public jour- 
eall forth mutual complaints; and nals on both 
several articles in the Monitewr, of the sides. 
most hostile character, bore evident marks of the 
First Consul’s composition. ‘The French inces- 
santly urged the execution of ‘the treaty of 
Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and no- 
thing but the treaty of Amiens;” loudly com- 
plained that the British government had not 
evacuated Alexandria, Malta, and the Cape of 
Good Hope, as stipulated in that instrament; 
and declared that the French people would ever 
remain in the attitude of Minerva, with a hel- 
met on her head anda spear in her hand. The 
English answered that the strides made by France 


“With respect to the removal of the persons considered 
obnoxious to the French government from the British do- 
minions, his majesty has no desire that the princes of the 
house of Bourbon should continue to reside in this country, 


if they are disposed or can be induced to quit it; but he 


feels it to be inconsistent with his honour .and with his 
sense of justice to withdraw from them the right of hospi- 
tality, as long as they conduct themselves peaceably and 
quietly, and unless some charge can be substantiated of 
their attempting to disturb the peace which subsists be- 
tween the two governments. The emigrants in Jersey, 
most of whom are there chiefly in consequence of the cheap- 
ness of provisions, had removed, or were removing, previous 
to M. Otto’s note: if any of them can be shown, by reason- 
able evidence, to have distributed papers on the coast oft 
France with the view of disturbing the poverumemead of 
inducing the people to resist the new Church Establish- 
ment, his majesty will deem himself justified in taking 
measures to compel them to leave the country. Measures 
are in contemplation, and will be taken, for removing 
Georges and his adherents from his majesty’s European do- 
minions. There are few, if any of the French emigrants 
who continue to wear the decorations of the ancient govern- 
ment: it might be more prudent if they all abstained from 
doing so ; but the French government cannot expect that his 
majesty will commit so harsh an act as to send them vut of 
the country on that account.”—Lord HawWKESBURY’s Note, 
17th of August, 1802, Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1274, 1276 

* Lord Hawkesbury’s Note, Aug. 17, 1802. Par] Hist., 
xxxvi., 1277, + Ann, Reg., 1803, p 240. 
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over Continental Europe since the general pacifi- 
cation, and their menacing conduct towards the 
British possessions, were inconsistent with any 
intention of preserving peace, and rendered it in- 
dispensable that the securities held by them for 
their own independence should not be abandon- 
ed. This recriminatory warfare was continued 
with equal zeal and ability on the opposite sides 
of the Channel; loud and fierce defiances were 
uttered by both parties; and it soon became man- 
ifest, from the temper of the people, not less than 
the relations of their governments, that the con- 
test could be determined only by the sword.* 

In truth, it was not merely from the continent- 
al acquisitions of France, great as they had 
been since the peace, that the British government 
conceived apprehensions of the impossibility of 
jong maintaining friendly terms with that power. 
Other circumstances nearer home indicated a de- 
termination in the First Consul to resume the 
contest at no distant period, and render the pla- 
ces evacuated by the treaty of Amiens the out- 
posts from which hostilities were to be directed 
against their vital interests. The continued stay 
of a large French force in Holland, in defiance 
of express treaty; the gradual accumulation of 
troops on the shores of the Channel and on the 
frontiers of Hanover, indicated anything rather 
than a pacific disposition, and menaced Eng- 
land in the quarters where she was most easily 
assailable. At the same time, the mission of 
Expedition of Colonel Sebastiani to Egypt and Syr- 
Sebastiani to ia, in October, 1802, for purposes ev- 
Egypt. identiy of a warlike character, and 
the minute and elaborate military report which 
he laid before the First Consul on his return, 
proved that, so far from having abandoned the 
idea of conquest on the banks of the Nile, he 
was prepared to resume it on the first convenient 
opportunity.t Influenced by these circumstan- 
ces, and the evident demonstration of an insatia- 
ble ambition which the conduct of France to It- 
aly and Switzerland afforded, the English gov- 
ernment sent orders to delay the evacuation of 
Malta, Alexandria, and the Cape of Good Hope, 
which they had not only resolvedion, but in part 
commenced,}§ and openly declared their resolu- 


* Dum., ix., 98, 106. Norv., ii., 238, 241. Ann. Reg., 
1803, 246. 

+ It appears from Colonel Sebastiani’s report that he 
embarked on the 16th of September at Toulon, and, after 
visiting Tripoli, arrived at Alexandria on the 16th of Octo- 
ber. ‘I communicated,” says he, ‘‘to the English com- 
mander there the order of the ministers of foreign affairs to 
demand a speedy evacuation and the execution of the treaty 
of Amiens. General Stuart told me that the evacuation of 
the place would be shortly effected; and when I insisted 
for amore specific answer, he declared that he had no or- 
ders from his court to quit Alexandria, and that he believed 
he should winter there.”” He minutely examined the forti- 
fications of Alexandria, and all the neighbouring forts ; af- 
terward visited Cairo, under an escort of five hundred men ; 
traversed Upper Egypt, as far as the Cataracts, and return- 
KS by St Jean d’Acre and the Ionian Islands to France, 
with specific information as to the military and political 
state of the countries he had visited, and their respective 
dispositions towards France and England. The First Con- 
sul thought it so little necessary to‘disguise his designs, that 
he published the report, which is very long and elaborate, 
in the Moniteur; and it was particularly observable that 
Sebastiani assured all the Christians, from whom he receiv- 
ed deputations in Egypt and Syria, “of the friendship and 
protection of the First Consul.” The report concluded 
with a detailed statement of all the British troops in Kgypt, 
and the respective forces of the Turks and native chiefs.— 
See the whole Report in Parl Hist., xxxvii., 1350,1359, 

+ British Declaration. Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1332, 1333, 

4 As decisive evidence that in the autumn of 1802, and 
anterior to the manifestation of the First Consul’s ambitious 
designs in Europe, the British government was sincere in 
its intention to execute the treaty of Amiens, it is sufficient 
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tion to retain these important stations till some 
satisfactory explanation was obtained of the 
French movement.* ‘ 

This resolution of the cabinet of St. James’s. 
immediately gave rise to an an 


: : ES : 
diplomatic correspondence between Vi0lent explo- 


the two governments; but, instead pion Of Napo- 


of quoting these official documents, versation with 
itis more important to give the sub- Lord Whit- 
stance of the famous interview ¥™- 
which the First Consul had with Lord Whit- 
worth, the English ambassador at Paris, on the 
21st of February, 1803, which is so descriptive 
of the character of that extraordinary man as ta 
be one of the most valuable documents of histo- 
ry. ‘He placed,” says that nobleman, in his 
account of the interview transmitted the day fol- 
lowing to his own government, “in the very first 
rank our not evacuating Egypt and Malta, as we 
were bound by the treaty to fae done. In this,” 
said he, “no consideration on earth shall make 
me acquiesce, Of the two, I would rather see 
you in possession of the Faubourg St. Antoine 
than Malta. The abuse thrown out against me 
in the English public prints is vexatious, but not 
of so much consequence, not so mischievous as 
what appears in the French papers published in 
London. My irritation against England is dai- 
ly increasing, because every wind which blows 
from England brings nothing but enmity and ha- 
tred against me. If I had felt the smallest in- 
clination to take Egypt by force, I might have 
done it a month ago, by sending twenty-five thou- 
sand men to Aboukir, who would have possess- 
ed themselves of the whole country, in defiance 
of the four thousand British in Alexandria. In- 
stead of that garrison being a means of protect- 
ing Egypt, it only furnishes me with a pretence 
for invading it. I shall not do so, however I 
may wish to possess it as a colony, because I do 
not think it worth the chance of a war, in which 
I might possibly be considered as the aggressor, 
and by which I should lose more than I should 
gain, since, sooner or later, Eygpt must belong 
to France, either by the falling to pieces of the 
Turkish Empire, or by some arrangement with 
the Porte. 

“What have I to gain by going to war? A 
descent upon your coasts is the only means of 
offence I possess; andithat I am determined to 
attempt, and put myself at its head. But can 
you suppose that, after having gained the height 
on which I stand, I would risk my life and rep- 
utation in so hazardous an undertaking, unless 


to refer to the testimony of the French historians. ‘‘ Eng- 
land,” says General Matthieu Dumas, “notwithstanding its 
regret at seeing the key of the Levant and the East Indies 
slip from its grasp, was making preparations for receiving in 
the fortresses of Malta the Neapolitan troops, who, by the 


treaty of Amiens, were to form its garrison for a year, 


Such, indeed, was their sincerity, that the foreign troops 
were actually disembarked and well received. 
15th to the 20th of September, at the periods fixed by the 
treaty, orders were in like manner transmitted for the evac- 
uation of Alexandria by the British troops, and the surren- 
der of the Cape of Good Hope to the Dutch forces.” Gen- 
eral Dundas and Sir Roger Curtis had received positive or 
ders for the surrender of the Cape, with all its dependancies, 
to the Dutch forces. The best understanding prevailed be- 
tween the troops of the two nations. The Ist of January, 
1803, was fixed for the final evacuation; and the British 
troops had actually cormmenced their embarcation, and were 
half on board, when, on the evening of the 31st of Decem- 
ber, a vessel arrived which had left Plymouth on ihe 31st 
of October, with orders to stop the cession of the colony. 
The British had only fifty-nine men at that time in the 
town ; the Dutch garrison was fifteen hundred strong, and 
the British troops were eight miles distant when this unex. 
pected intelligence arrived.—Dumas, ix., 91, 120, 121. 
* See the documents in Parl, Hist., xxxvi., 1257, 1297 
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compelled to it by absolute necessity? I know 
that the probability is that I myself and the great- 
est part of the expedition will go to the bottom. 
There are a hundred chances to one against 
me, but I am determined to make the attempt; 
and such is the disposition of the troops, that 
army after army will be found ready to engage 
in the enterprise. 

“Prance, with an army of 480,000 men, to 
vhich amount it is to be immediately completed, 
ind ready for the most desperate enterprise, and 
ingland, with a fleet which has rendered her the 
mistress of the seas, and which [ shall not be 
able to rival for ten years, might, by a good un- 
derstanding, govern the world, and by their strife 
averturn it. If I had not felt the enmity of the 
British government on every occasion since the 

eace of Amiens, there is nothing I would not 
ere done to prove my desire to conciliate. Par- 
ticipation in indemnities, as well as influence on 
the Continent; treaties of commerce; in short, 
anything that would have testified confidence. 
Nothing, however, has been able to overcome 
the hostility of the British government; and 
thence we are now come to the point, Shall we 
have peace or war? ‘To preserve peace, the 
treaty of Amiens must be fulfilled, the abuse in 
ihe-public prints suppressed, or kept within due 
bounds, and the protection openly given to my 
bitterest enemies. If you desire war, it is onl 
necessary to say so, and to refuse to fulfil the 
treaty. wees not chastised the Algerines, from 
my unwillingness to excite the jealousy of other 
owers; but I hope that the time will come when 
“england, Russia, and France will feel that it is 
{o> their interest to destroy such a nest of robbers, 
and force them to live by cultivating their lands 
rather than plunder. 

“Peace or war depends on Malta. It is in 
vain to talk of Piedmont and Switzerland. They 
are mere trifles, and must have been foreseen 
when the treaty was going forward. You have 
no right to speak of them at this time of day. I 
do not pretend to say this mission of Colonel Se- 
bastiani was merely commercial. It was ren- 
dered necessary, in a military point of view, by 
your infraction of the treaty of Amiens.’’* 

This energetic and highly characteristic con- 
versation was not of a nature calculated to di- 
minish the alarm of the British government, or 


allay the hourly increasing irritation in the two | 


countries. The result was, that the English cab- 
inet openly gave orders for the assembling of 
Mar. 8, 1803. forces; and on the 8th of March, a 
Hostile prep- message from the king to both hous- 
arationson es of Parliament announced that, 
both sides. «as very considerable military prep- 
arations are carrying on in the ports of France 
and Holland, his majesty has judged it expedi- 
ent to adopt additional measures of precaution 
for the security of his dominions. Though the 
preparations to which his majesty refers are 
avowedly directed to colonial service, yet, as dis- 
eussions of great importance are now subsisting 
between his majesty and the French govern- 
ment, this communication has been deemed ne- 
cessary.” This message was received with the 
most animated feelings of patriotism by both 
The press loud. houses of Parliament.. Mr. Fox, 
ly and.univer- Whose eloquence had so often been 
sally supported exerted in palliating the conduct 
the government. of France, concurred in the ad- 
dress in answer, which passed both houses 


* Parl, Hist., xxxvi,, 1297, 1299. 
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without a single dissenting voice; and every- 
thing announced a degree of unanimity in the 
farther prosecution of the war unknown in its 
earlier stages. A few days afterward the mili- 
tia was called out. Ten thousand additional 
men were voted for the navy, and ptep- yan 10, 
arations were made in the principal ~ 
harbours of the kingdom for the most vigorous 
hostilities. ‘These measures were immediately 
met by corresponding menaces on the part of 
France,-and everything breathed hostility and 
defiance in the two countries.* Lord Nelson 
was intrusted with the command of the Medi- 
terranean fleet. Lord Keith set out for Plymouth. 
Sir Sydney Smith received orders to put to sea 
with a squadron of observation. A hot press 
took place in the Thames. Sixteen ships of the 
line were instantly put in commission, the pub- 
lic ardour rose to the highest pitch, and England 
resumed her arms with a degree of enthusiasm 
exceeding even that with which she had laid them 
aside.t 

These hostile preparations speedily led to a 
second and still more violent ebulli- Niecdh Boe 
tion on the part of the First Consul. ou4 violent 
In a public court at the. Tuileries, ebullition of 
held a few days after the king’s mes- Napoleon on 
sage had been communicated to him, poi aacd 
he publicly addressed Lord Whit- ’ 
worth in the following terms: “So you are deter- 
mined to go to war. We have already fought 
for fifteen years. I suppose you want to fight 
for fifteen years more. The English wish for 
war; but if they are the first to draw the sword, 
I shall be the last to put it into the scabbard. 
They have no respect for treaties. Henceforth 
they must be shrouded in black crape. Where- 
fore thesé armaments? Against whom these 
measures of precaution? I have not a single 
ship of the line in the harbours of France; but 
if you arm I shall arm also. If you insist upon 
fighting, I shall fight also. You may destroy 
France, but never intimidate it. If you would 
live on terms of good understanding with us, 
you must respect treaties. Wo to those who vi- 


‘olate them} they will answer for the consequen- 


ces to all Europe.” This violent harangue, ren- 
dered still more emphatic by the impassioned 
gestures with which it was accompanied, indu- 
ced the English ambassador to suppose that the 
Le 


_*'M. Talleyrand, in answer to the message of the Eng- 
lish king, drew up the following note, which was delivered 
to the British ambassador : ‘ 

1. If his Britannic majesty, in his message, means to 
speak of the expedition of Helvoetsluys, all the world knows 
that it is destined for America, and was on the point of sail- 
ing; but.in consequence of that message its orders are 
countermanded. 

__ 2. If we do not receive satisfactory explanations respect- 
ing these armaments in England, and if they actually take 
place, it is natural that the First Consul should march 
20,000 men into Holland, when that country is named in the 
king’s message. 

3. These troops being once in the country, it is natural 
that they should form an encampment on the borders of 
Tsnovers and that additional bodies of troops should join 

em. 

4. It is natural that the First Consul should order several 
cos to be formed at Calais, and on different points of the 
coasts. 

5. It is likewise in the nature of things that the First 
Consul, who was on the point of evacuating Switzerland, 
should be under the necessity of continuing a French army 
in that country. 7 L 

6. It is also the natural consequence of all this that the 
First Consul should send a fresh force into Italy, to occupy, 
in case of necessity, the position of Tarentum.—See Parl. 
at xxxvi., 1309. 

arl. Hist., xxxvi., 1170, 1180. Dum., ix., 13) 
Ann. Reg. 1803. , hide 
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First Consul would so far forget his dignity as 
to strike him ; and he was deliberating with him- 
self as to what he should do in the event of such 
an insult being offered to the nation which he 
represented, when Napoleon retired, and deliv- 
ered the assembled ambassadors of Europe from 
the pain they experienced at witnessing so ex- 
traordinary a-scene.* 

This vehement exposure of hostile disposition 
Diplomatic produced an extraordinary sensation 
and military both in England and Europe. In 
preparations the former, by the indignation it ex- 
of France. cited, and the ardent desire to revenge 
the slight thus publicly put upon the national 
honour in the person of its ambassador; in the 
latter, by the clear evidence which it afforded of 
the impossibility of amicable terms being any 
longer preserved between the rival powers. 
Couriers, despatched the same night to every 
court in Europe, immediately made known gen- 
erally the conflict that was approaching; and 
diplomacy was soon as active in endeavouring 
to contract alliances as military energy in for- 
warding warlike preparations. General Duroc 
was forthwith despatched by the First Consul to 
Berlin, and Colonel Colbert to St. Petersburg, to 
endeavour to rouse the Northern Powers to re- 
assert the principles of the armed neutrality, and 
join in the league against Great Britain; but 
these potentates had already concerted measures, 
on occasion of the meeting they had at Memel 
in the preceding year to settle the matter of Ger- 
man indemnities, and refused to interfere in the 
contest. At the same time, he put the army on 
the war footing; ordered the immediate levy of 
a hundred and twenty thousand men; re-enfor- 
ced the troops both in Holland and Italy; decla- 
red Flushing and Antwerp in a state of siege; 
commenced the formation of the great arsenals 
which were afterward constructed in the Scheldt; 
hastened his naval preparations with the most 
ineredible activity ; and already directed those 
numerous corps io the shores of the Channel, 
which, under the name of the Army of Eng- 
Jand, were so seriously to menace the independ- 
ence of Great Britain. The flame spread to ev- 
ery heart; patriotic feeling was roused to the 
highest pitch in France as well as in England; 
and never was war commenced with more cor- 
dial approbation on the part of the people of both 
countries.t .- al 

To these intemperate sallies on the part of the 
Note in reply First Consul the British govern- 
from Lord ment contented itself with replying, 
Hawkesbury, through the medium of the minister 
Mar. 15, 1803. for foreign affairs, “His majesty 
has the most sincere desire that the treaty of 
Amiens should be executed in as complete a 
manner as possible; but itis impossible for him 
to consider that treaty as founded on principles 
different from those which have been invariably 
applied to every other treaty or convention, 
namely, that they were negotiated with refer- 
ence to the actual state of possession of the dif 
ferent parties, and to the treaties or public en- 
gagements by which they were bound at the time 
of its conclusion; and that, if that state of pos- 
session or engagement was so materially altered 
by the act of either of the parties as to affect the 
nature of the compact itself, the other party has 
a right, according to the law of nations, to inter- 
fere for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or 

* Lord Whitworth’s Despatch, Mar. 14, 1803. a: Hist., 


xxxvi., 1310, Norv., ii., 249. Dum., ix., 163, 
+ Dum.,, ix., 146. Norv., ii., 250. 
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compensation for any essential difference which 
such acts may have subsequently made in their 
relative situation; and that, if ever there was a 
case in which this principle might be applied 
with peculiar propriety, it was that of the late 
treaty of peace; for the negotiation was con- 
ducted on a basis not merely proposed by his 
majesty, but specially agreed to in a note by the 
French government, namely, that his majestv 
should keep a compensation out of his conquests 
for the acquisition of territory made by France © 
upon the Continent. The subsequent acquisi- 
tions made by France in various quarters, par- 
ticularly in Italy, have extended the power and 
increased the territory of France; and therefore 
England would have been justified, consistently 
with the spirit of the treaty, in claiming equiva- 
lents for these acquisitions, as a counterpoise to 
the augmentation of the power of France. His 
majesty, however, would have been willing to 
have overlooked these acquisitions, for the sake 
of not disturbing the general peace of Europe, 
and would have acted up to the very letter of the 
article regarding the evacuation of Malta, when 
his attention was arrested by the very extraordi- 
nary publication of the report of Colonel Sebas- 
tiani on‘Egypt, which discloses views utterly in- 
consistent with the spirit and letter of the treaty 
of Amiens.”* 

Notwithstanding the hostile nature of these 
declarations, the negotiation was Gitvaatan te 
kept open for two months longer, jotn parties, 
and had very nearly terminated by 
the English being permitted to retain Malta, on 
an indemnity being provided for France on the 
Continent. The British government proposed 
that Malta should be retained by England, and 
the knights indemnified; that Holland and 
Switzerland should be evacuated by the French 
troops; Elba confirmed to France; the Italian 
and Ligurian republics recognised by England, 
with the kingdom of Etruria, upon a satisfacto- 
ry indemnity being provided to the King of Sar- 
dinia. To this the French cabinet would not 
agree ; and it was next proposed by the English 
ministers that “Great Britain should possess 
Malta for ten years; that the island of Lampe- 
dosa should be ceded in perpetuity to that pow- 
er; that Holland and Switzerland should be 
evacuated by the French troops, and the new 
Italian states recognised by England, on provis- 
ions in favour of Sardinia and Switzerland be- 
ing contained in the treaty.”+ If these terms 
were not acceded to in seven days, the British 
ambassador was enjoined to demand his pass- 
ports. Napoleon would only consent, on the | 


other hand, that Malta should be placed in the 
power of Russia, Prussia, or Austria, upon their 
agreeing to it and becoming parties to the treat 

of Amiens; but this the British cabinet declined, 
alleging that Russia, the only power deemed in- 
dependent of France, had positively refused to 
be a party to any such arrangement.t As a last 
resource, and finding the British ambassador 


* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1311, 1312. 

+ April 23, 1803. Lord Hawkesbury’s Despatch. 

+ When this was first proposed to the Emperor Alexan 
der, he answered that it would be ineffectual, as so incon- 
siderable an island could not be the real object of contest 
between the parties; but he afterward signified his readi 
ness to accept the treaty, though it was then too late, as 
war was declared. The communication from the Russian 
ambassador, signifying the emperor’s readiness to act as 
mediator, was dated 24th of May, and was not communi- 
cated to the English government till all diplomatic relations 
with France had ceased, by the declaration of war on the 


16th of May preceding.—See Bia@non, iii., 73, 107, 108. 
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resolute, Talleyrand suggested an arrangement 


by which Malta should be ceded in perpetuity 
to Great Britain, in return for a proper equiva- 
lent to France; but Lord Whitworth had no au- 
thority to enter into such an arrangement, which 
was one of exchange, instead of being indemnity 
and security; and Talleyrand positively refused 
to explain himself farther on the subject, or spe- 
cify what equivalent France required. Lord 
Waris at Whitworth, in consequence, demanded 
Jength de- and received his passports on May 
clared. 12th; letters of marque were issued 
by the British government on the 16th; Gener- 
al Andreossi, the French ambassador, embarked 
at Dover on the 18th of May; and the flames 
of a war were again lighted up, destined ere 
Jong to involve the whole world in conflagra- 
tion.* N 
This declaration of war was immediately fol- 
May 20. Ar- lowed by an act as unnecessary as 
rest of all the it was barbarous, and which con- 
British travel- tributed more, perhaps, than any 
lersin France. ether circumstance to produce that 
strong feeling of animosity against Napoleon 
which pervaded all classes of the English during 
the remainder of the contest. Two French ves- 
sels had been captured, under the English letters 
of marque, in the Bay of Audierne; and the First 
Consul made it a pretence for ordering the arrest 
of all the English then travelling in France be- 
tween the ages of eighteen and sixty years. Un- 
der this savage decree, unprecedented 
eed in the annals of modern warfare, 
a" above ten thousand innocent individ- 
uals, who had repaired to France in pursuit of 
business, science, or amusement, on the faith of 
the law of nations, which never extended hostili- 
ties to persons in such circumstances, were at 
once thrown into prison, from whence great num- 
bers of them were never liberated till the invasion 
of the allies in 1814.. This severity was the 
more unpardonable, as the minister of foreign 


affairs had, a few days before, given the English | 


at Paris assurances that they should be permitted 
to leave the kingdom without molestation; and 
numbers had, in consequence, declined to avail 
themselves of the means of evasion when in 
their power, No other authority than that of 
Napoleon himself is required to characterize this 
transaction. ‘Upon reading,” says he, “the 
ironical and insolent answer made by the Eng- 
lish government to my complaints, I despatched, 
in the middle of the night, an order to arrest 


over all France, and in all the territories occu- 


pied by our armies, the whole English, of what- 
ever description, and retain them as hostages for 
our vessels, so unjustly seized. The greater part 
of these English were wealthy or noble persons, 
who were travelling for their amusement... The 
more novel the act was, the more flagrant its in- 
justice, the more it answered my purpose. The 
clamour it raised was universal, and all the Eng- 
lish addressed themselves to me; I referred them 
to their own government, telling them their fate 
depended on it alone.”+ In committing this un- 
eae act, Napoleon hoped to bring under 
nis power such a number of Englishmen of dis- 
tinction as should compel the British govern- 
ment to yield to his terms; but he mistook the 


character of the people with whom he had to | 


deal, and contributed only to the formation of that 


* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1339, 1349. Lord Whitworth’s De- 
spatch, May 12, 1803. Bign.) iii., 65, 75. _ Norv., ii., 250, 
258° Dum,., ix., 160, 177. ¢ Nap. in Las Cas., vil., 32, 33. 
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inveterate spirit of hostility which mainly oc- 
casioned his overthrow.*t 

The renewal of the war was soon after the 
subject of important and animated pebates onthe 
debates in both houses of Parlia- war in Parlia- 
ment; but in the tone which per- ment. 
vaded the speeches of the opposition, it was mani~ 
fest how materially the light in which the war 
was viewed by the Whig party had changed in 
the course of the contest, and how much the con- 
stant aggressions of Napoleon had alienated the 
minds of those who had hitherto shown them- 
selves the stanchest enemies of the conduct of 
government in resisting the progress of the Reyo- 
lution. 

It was argued by Mr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and 
Lord Hawkesbury, “that the first ,youments in 
great point on which the negotiation favour of it by 
turned was, whether there was such the ministers. 


3 Aa Reg., 1803, p. 289. Dum., ix., 178. Bign., iii., 
127, 128. P 
t Of the feelings with which this unjustifiable proceed- 
ing on the part of the First Consul was re- General indigna- 
ceived, even by those of his generals who were tion which it ex- 
most attached to his person and government, cited even in 
no better proof can be required than is fur- France. * 
nished in the Duchess d’Abrantes’ Memoirs, to whose hus 
band’s lot, as governor of Paris, it fell to carry the painful 
decree into execution in that city, He was-sent for by the 
First Consul in\the middle of the night, who put letters 
into his hands explaining the cruel measure which was in 
contemplation. His eyes flashed fire, his whole figure was 
trembling with agitation. ‘‘ Junot,” said he, ‘you must, 
before an hour elapses, take measures so that all the Eng- 
lish, without one single exception, should be arrested. 
The Temple, the Force, the Abbé will hold them—they 
must be seized ;” and with these words he struck the table 
violently with his fist. “*This measure,” said Napoleon, 
“must be executed at seven in the evening: I am resolved 
that in the obscurest theatre, or lowest restaurateur in Par- 
is, not an Englishman shall this night be seen.” “My 
general,” replied Junot, who, though at first stunned, soon 
recovered from his stupor, ‘‘ you know not only my attach- 
ment to your person, but my absolute. devotion to every- 
ping which concerns you. It is that devotion which in- 
duces me to hesitate at obeying your orders before implo- 
ring you to take a few hours to reflect on the measure which 
you have now commanded.” Napoleon frowned: “ Again,” 
said he, ‘tare we to have the scene of the other day over 
again? Even Duroc, with his quiet air, will soon come. 
here to preach tome. By God, gentlemen, I will show you 
that I can make myself obeyed. Lannes has already expe- 
rienced that ; he will not’ find much to amuse himself with 
while eating oranges at Lisbon. Do not trust too far, Ju- 
not, to my friendship; from the moment t I conceive 
doubts as to yours, mine is gone.” » “* My general,” replied 
Junot, still undaunted, ‘it is not at the moment that Iam 
giving A the strongest proof of my devotion that you 
should thus address me. Demand my blood, demand my 
life, I will surrender them without hesitation ; but to ask a 
thing which must cover us with—” ‘Go on,” cried Napo- 
leon ; ‘‘ what is likely to happen tome, because I fling back 
on a faithless government the insults which it offered to 
me?” “TJtis not my part,” said Junot, “to decide on the 
conduct which you should pursue. Iam sure that when 
you come to yourself, and are no longer fascinated by those 
around you who impel you to violent measures, you will be 
of my opinion.” ‘*Of whom do you speak?” Junot made 
no answer; he knew what he would say, but his noble 
heart disdained to descend to the accusation of others.* 
The pretence put forth by the French writers, that this 
unparalleled measure was justified by the capture of two 
French vessels in the Bay of Audierne before war was for- 


mally declared, is totally groundless, These vessels were 


seized on the 20th of May, eight days after the English am- 
bassador had left Paris, and two after the French had sail- 
ed from Dover, that is, after hostilities had been openly an- 
nounced between the two countries, and four after the issu- 
ing of letters of marque by the British government. To set 
up this, the first capture of the war, as an excuse for the 
severe and cruel measure adopted towards the private trav- 
ellers, a class of men who universally have been allowed, 
in modern Europe, to retire unmolested upon hostilities 
breaking out, was a pretext as flimsy as the measure itself 
was unjustifiable and impolitic; and it was, in an especial 
manner, unseemly in a power which made such loud com- 
plaints of the enforcing of the ordinary rules of war in mar- 
itime affairs by the English cruisers. 
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lear evi‘ence of an intention, on the part of 
France, to resume its designs against Egypt as 
justified us in retaining Malta for our security 2 
Now, on this point, the proof furnished by the 
conduct of the First Consul was decisive. 
mission of Sebastiani to the Levant, which he 
himself admitted to Lord Whitworth was of a 
military character; the emphatic declaration 
which he made to that nobleman, that, sooner or 
later, Egypt must belong to France; and the in- 
formation of the same intention, through the 
minister of foreign affairs, evidently proved that 
he had only suspended his designs against that 
country, and was resolved to renew them on the 
first favourable opportunity. This was a direct 
violation both of the letter and spirit of the treaty 
of Amiens, which expressly provided for the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish Empire; and the time 
when he set out (Sept. 16) was important, as it 
entirely destroyed the pretence that he was sent 
to refute the statements in Sir Robert Wilson’s 
work, which it is notorious was not published at 
that time. It is in vain to oppose to the infer- 
ence clearly deduced from these circumstances 
the improbability that, if such had really been 
the designs of the French government, they 
would have so openly avowed them ; for that has 
been uniformly the system of all the rulers of 
that state since the Revolution, and seems to be 
now a fixed principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely to shock 
the feelings of mankind till the moment of its 
execution, to announce it publicly for a long pe- 
riod before, in order that the minds of men may 
be familiarized to its contemplation, and «have 
come to regard it with indifference. \ 

“Tf, then, the design against Egypt is appa- 
rent, can there be the smallest doubt that we are 
entitled, from the moment it is discovered, to 
take such measures of prevention and security 
as are sufficient to guard against the danger to 
which we are thus exposed? And if this be-ad- 
mitted, the justice of our retaining Malta, the 
outwork both of Egypt and India, is apparent. 
All military authorities are agreed upon the vast 
importance of that island; and among them we 
must place, in the very first rank, the First Con- 
sul himself, who has not only declared that he 
would rather see us. in possession of the Fau- 
bourg St, Antoine, but has evinced the sincerity 
of that declaration by preferring all the hazards 
of a war, which he was obviously anxious to 
avoid, to its relinquishment. England’s interest 
in Malta is apparent, because it is a step on the 
road to India: whence the extraordinary anxiety 
of France for its acquisition, if not as a stage on 
the same journey for themselves? Consider, 
then, what eset be our feelings, if, after all 
the warnings given us, we were now to surren- 
der Malta out of our hands, and the attack upon 
Egypt were to follow in six or twelve months 
afterward ? 

“ The conduct of France on the Continent of 
Europe has been equally inconsistent with the 
maintenance of pacific relations. What shall 
‘we say to'her arrogant interference in the matter 
of German indemnities, and arrangement of the 
share of the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes, 
without the concurrence either of the emperor 
or the states interested in the maintenance of the 
equilibrium of the Empire? What of the un- 

rovoked and tyrannical attack on Switzerland ? 
‘What of the continued stay of French troops in 
Holland, in direct violation both of the treaty of 
Amiens and the subsequent conventions with the 
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Batavian Republic? The annexation of Pied« 
mont, the severing of the Valais from Switzer- 
fland, the acquisition of Parma and Placentia, 
the new government imposed on the Cisalpine 
and Ligurian Republics, the erection of the king- 
dom of Etruria, are so many steps towards su- 
preme dominion over Italy, which may be al- 
ready said to be in the hands of the French goy- 
ernment. And are we, with such instances of 
disregard of treaties and insatiable ambition be- 
fore our eyes, to permit him to make the same 
unresisted strides towards maritime which he 
has already made towards Continental suprem- 
acy ? 

“ Add to this a still more glaring attack on 
our national independence, the clandestine send- 
ing of agents in the train of the French ambas- 
sador, with instructions to take soundings in our 
ports, and obtain information as to the military 
situation of all the provinces of the kingdom; 
and when the government of England applied to 
the F'rench ambassador to have them removed, 
the First Consul manifested an.avowed determi- 
nation to introduce, in defiance of our formal 
refusal, authorized emissaries, under the name 
of commercial agents, to prepare, in the midst 
of peace, the most effectual means for our an- 
noyance and destruction in time of war. He 
has, at the same time, summoned us, in the most 
arrogant manner, to restrain the liberty of the 
press with reference to his government; in other 
words, to make an exception in favour of France 
of that general right to free discussion which is 
the birthright of Englishmen, and daily exercised. 
against their own government and all the world 
besides. Whatare these acts but to require us to 
surrender at once our liberties and the means of 
national defence? And, not content with this, 
he requires us to banish the Bourbon princes, 
and transport the French emigrants to Canada; 
addressing thus the King of England as if he 
were the president of one of his newly-created. 
republics, and requiring him to submit to the 
last indignity of the conquered, the necessity of 
betraying the unfortunate. 

“ We have tried the system of connexion with 
Europe for a century, and that of leaving the 
Continent to shift for itselt’ for eighteen months, 
and we see what has been the result. Compare 
the rank and station to. which we raised our- 
selves by our former policy, with that to which 
we have been fast descending by the prevalence 
of the latter. Weigh the insults which we have 
borne, the aggressions to which we have been ex- 
-posed during this short period, against all the 
causes and provocations of war scattered over 
the face of the preceding century, and see if the 
former do not preponderate. We have found 
then, and this, if nothing else, the experiment of 
the peace of Amiens has' clearly proved, that a 
country, circumstanced as this is, cannot ey 
abjure a dignified policy, and abdicate its ran 
among nations; that with such a country, to be 
lowly is not to be sheltered, to be unpresuming 
is not necessarily to be safe. We may now see, 
by dear-bought experience, that our safety is ne- 
cessarily linked with that of Continental Europe, 
and that a recurrence to our ancient and estab- 
lished policy is not only the most honourable, 
but the most prudent course which can be pur- 
sued. ¢ 

“Tn these circumstances, nothing remains but 
to be prepared, collectively and individually, to 
meet, with courage and resignation, whatever 
difficulties it may be the will cf Providence we 
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should encounter; to make such vigorous naval 


and military preparations as may not only 


adequate to repel any attempt at invasion, but 
diffuse the most. complete sense of security 


throughout the whole nation, and enter at once 
upon such a resolute and prospective system of 
finance, as may enable the people to contem- 
plate, without apprehension, the maintenance of 
the war for as long a period as it has already 
lasced, and prevent its expenses, in the end, from 
being unnecessarily, perhaps intolerably, aug- 
mented.”* - . 

On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox 
Andonthe and Mr. Wilberforce, “that, how- 
other side by ever manifest it might be that the 
the opposition. First Consul cast a longing eye to 
Egypt, and coveted Malta as a stepping-stone to 
that country, still the question of,peace or war 
did not depend on that circumstance. Was it 
not evident that from the very first he had fixed 
his affections on that fortress? and nothing has 
recently occurred to strengthen the conviction of 
every thinking man on that subject. But still 
seeing that, knowing that, we made peace, and 
stipulated for the surrender of Malta to a neutral 

ower; and this was all that the security of our 

astern possessions required. This is what, by 
the treaty of Amiens, we had a right to claim; 
this is what we should have remained contented 
with. Malta, indeed, is a valuable possession ; 
but the most valuable of all possessions is good 
faith. By claiming the sovereignty of Malta, 
instead of its independence, you take a ground 
which is barely tenable, and give your inveterate 
enemy an opportunity of misstating your real 
views, both to France and Europe, and charging 
this country with those projects of rapacity and 
monopoly by which it has been his incessant ob- 
ject to represent its councils as actuated. 

“The language of Bonaparte, in the latter sta- 
ges of the negotiation, affords reason to believe 
that he would have acquiesced in the independ- 
ence of Malta, if not our retention of it for ten 
years; and this affords a reply to the argument 
that the surrender of Malta, on a declaration of 
war, was the only alternative leftus. No; there 
was another alternative, the independence of 
Malta—that independence which, under the trea- 
ty of Amiens, we hada right to claim, and which 
would have secured Egypt and our Eastern pos- 
_ sessions. Why.were we so dilatory in availing 
‘ourselves of the proffered mediation of the Em- 
peror of Russia? Whence the extraordinary 
haste, at the very close, to break off the negotia- 
tion, when it had taken a turn favourable beyond 
our most sanguine hopes—when the First Con- 
sul apparently was willing, rather than risk a 
war, to have ceded it to us in perpetuity, upon 
obtaining an equivalent, and the appearances of 
coercion being avoided ? 

“ Undoubtedly you may interfere to prevent 
the aggrandizement of any Continental state upon 
the general principles of policy, which include 
prudence, and upon the first principle which gov- 
erns nations as well as individuals, the princi- 
ple of selfdefence. Nay, you are authorized by 
the rank you hold, and [ trust will ever hold in 
the scale of nations, to interfere and prevent in- 
justice and oppression by a greater to a smaller 
power. But has the conduct of France since the 
peace been such as to call for the application of 
this principle? The system of German indem- 
nities, indeed, was robbery, spoliation of the 
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aker by the stronger power but France has 
no greater share in the general iniquity than 


other powers against whom we have made no. 
complaint. ‘To say that the emperor was inju- 
red by the arrangements made, is nothing to the 
purpose. Undoubtedly he was; but what else 
could be expected after the disasters of the war? 
Piedmont, at the time of the treaty of Amiens, 
wa bstantially a province of France;.it was 
the | ty-seventh military division, and be- 
longed to that power as effectually as Gibraltar 
tous. Whether it is expedient that it should be- 
long to France, instead of being restored to the 
King of Sardinia, is a different question, which: 


we 


should have been settled, if it was meant to have 


been seriously agitated, at the treaty of Amiens. 
The violent interference with Switzerland no 
one can contemplate with more indignation than 
myself; but it was an act not particularly di- 
rected against this country, and-which, how cul- 
pable soever, we were not called on to resist, if 
the powers more immediately interested looked on. 
with indifference. The disgraceful treatment of 
Holland, in defiance alike of treaty and former 
services, is, indeed, one of the most atrocious 
acts on record; but we have allowed the proper 
season for complaining to go past, and by acqui- 
escing in their injustice at the time, have preclu- 
ded ourselves from making it the subject of re- 
crimination afterward. The mutual abuse of 
the press is not to be classed with these serious: 
subjects of complaint. Great and permanent as 
was the evil thereby occasioned, from the irrita- 
tion which it perpetuated in the minds of the peo- 
ple of both countries, still it is not a fit subject 
for war; and both nations might properly be ad- 
dressed in the advice which Homer put into the 
mouth of the Goddess of Wisdom, ‘ Put up your 
swords, and then abuse each other as long as you 
lease. 
pm The demand to send away the French refu- 
gees, however, can never'be too strongly repro- 
bated. To deny to any man, whatever be his 
condition or rank, the rights of hospitality for po-. 
litical principles, would sree vt es , cruel, and 
unworthy of the British character. the demand 
that we should send out of the country persons. 
obnoxious to the government of France is made 


upon the most false and dangerous principles. 


The acquiescence of two such nations as Eng- 
land and France in such a system of internation- 
al law would exterminate every asylum, not 
only to crime, but misfortune, on the face of the: 
globe. To yield to such demands would be the 
height of baseness. No man has, politically 
speaking, less respect for the House of Bourbon 
nor a greater desire for peace than I have; but 
yet for that family, or the very worst prince it 
contains, if among them there should be a bad 
one, I should be willing to draw my sword and 
go to war rather than comply with a demand to- 
withdraw a hospitality to which he had trusted. 
I say this with respect to persons against whom no> 
crime isalleged; with respect to those who are ac- 
cused, whether justly or unjustly, of a crime, [ 
think some inquiry should be made. into the 
grounds of the accusation, and the result, whatever 
itis, be publicly made known. Thisisaduty we 
Owe, not only to France, but ourselves, for the 
hostility of a great and generous nation gives no 
countenance to crimes even against its worst 
enemies. 

_ “As to the commercial commissioners, as it 
1s apparent that they were in truth military men,, 
and in effect no better than spies, it was a shame- 
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ful attempt to impose on us for a most mis- 


chievous purpose; and therefore there was but 


one course to have pursued, namely, to have sent 


them immediately out of the country, and in- 


stantly applied to France for explanation and 
satisfaction for having sent them here under such 
colours and for such objects. But without doing 
either the one or the other, the question is, Was 
it a ground for going to war ? 

“Is Malta essential to Egypt? Is Egypt es- 
sential to India? Both propositions are more 
than doubtful. Great stress is laid upon the 


possession of the banks of the Nile as indispen-. 


sable to our Eastern possessions ; but is there any 
rational foundation for this opinion? Is it not 
rather the result of an overweening interest in 
that country, from the glorious triumphs to our 
arms of which it has recently been the theatre 2 
feelings natural and praiseworthy if kept within 
due bounds, but not fit to be made the ground for 
determination in so momentous a question as 
that of peace and war. And let us beware lest, 
while crying out against the aggrandizement of 
France in Europe, we do not give them too good 
cause to recriminate upon us for our conduct in 
Asia,* and consider well whether, since the trea- 
ty of Amiens, we have not added more to our 
territories in the Mysore than France has done 
in the whole Continent put together.” 

The house divided, when 398 supported the 
address, approving of the war, and 67 voted 
against it. In the House of Lords the majority 
was still greater; 142 voting for the amendment 
and 10 against it.t 

The altered tone of the opposition upon the 
Reflections on War was very remarkable, and emi- 
the altered  nently characteristic of the change 
tone of the op- which, in the estimation even of its 
Dopeon warmest opponents, the contest had 
undergone. ‘There were no longer the fierce re- 
criminations, the vehement condemnation of gov- 
ernment, the loud accusations of leaguing with 
sovereigns in a crusade against the liberties of 
mankind, with which the chapel of St. Stephen 
had so long resounded when the subject was 
brought forward. France now had little of pop- 
ular sympathy in any other country. She had 
lost the support of the Democratic party through- 
out Europe, and stood forth merely as a threat- 
ening and conquering military power. This 
change, though at the time little attended to, as 
all alterations which are gradual in their prog- 
ress, was of the utmost moment, and deprived 
the contest, in its future stages, of the principal 
dangers with which it had at first been fraught. 
It was no longer a war of opinion on either side 
of the Channel. Democratic ambition did not 
now hail, in the triumphs of the French, the 
means of individual elevation. Aristocratic pas- 
sion ceased to hope for this overthrow as paving 
the way to a restoration of the ancient order of 
things. The contest had changed its character ; 
from being social it had become national. Not 
the maintenance of the Constitution, the coercion 
of the disaffected, the overthrow of the Jacobins 
was the object for which we fought; the preser- 
vation of the national independence, the vindica- 
tion of the national honour was felt to be at stake. 
The painful schism which had so long divided 
the country was at an end. National success 
was looked upon with triumph and exultation by 
an immense majority of the people, with the ex- 
ception of a few party leaders, who to the last re- 

* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1405, 1438, 1466. 
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garded it with aversion. The war called forth 

e sympathies of almost all classes of citizens. 
‘The young, who had entered into life under its 

excitement, were unanimous in its support; and 

a contest which had comimenced under more di- 

vided feelings than any recorded in the history of 

England, terminated with a degree of unanimity 

unprecedented in its long and glorious career. 

Upon coolly reviewing the circumstances un- 
der which the contest was renewed, England was 
it is impossible to deny that the Brit- obviously re- 
ish government manifested a fever-. solvedion war. 
ish anxiety to come to a rupture, and that, so far 
as the transactions between the two countries are. 
concerned, they were the aggressors. ‘The great 
Stress laid on Sebastiani’s mission to Egypt; the. 
evasion of Russian mediation; the peremptory 
refusal to abandon Malta, even to a neutral _ 
power; the repeated demands by the English, 
ambassador for his passports; the resolution at 
last not to treat, even on the footing of Malta 
being abandoned to England, are so many indi- 
cations of a determined spirit of hostility, and a 
resolution, on one pretence or another, to put an 
end to amicable relations between the two coun- 
tries. ; 

On the other hand, the same impartiality re- 
quires it to be stated that the conduct 5. it wasun. 
of France to other states, and the avoidable on 
language which the First Consul his acknowl- 
had begun to hold towards Great edged inten- 
Britain herself, indicated a settled “°™ 
resolution of disregarding the stipulations of trea- 
ties, and the commencement of a system of intim- 
idation inconsistent with the existence of any 
independent power. ‘The stretches made by 
France over Europe during a period of profound 
peace, in defiance alike of express agreement and 
the regard due by the common law of nations to 
the independence of weaker powers, were such 
as to render any long-continued pacification out 
of the question. Pointing as the First Consul 
evidently did towards universal dominion, actu- 
ated as he plainly was by the principle that every- 
thing was allowable which was conducive to the 
interests or the grandeur of France, it was in vain 
to expect that he would long continue at peace 
with this country, the only obstacle that stood in 
his way in the prosecution of these intoxicating 
objects, If he had not hitherto engaged in open 
acts of hostility against us, it was only because _ 
he was not prepared for them, because peace was 
requisite to restore his marine and put his naval 
resources on a more respectable footing; but his 
language already showed his secret designs, and 
in his anxiety for supreme authority he spoke as 
if he had already acquired it. In these circum- 
stances, it is of little consequence what was the 
ostensible cause of the rupture; the real ground 
of it was a well-founded distrust of the pacific 
intentions of the First Consul, or his ability to re- 
main at peace even if he had been so inclined; a 
conviction, which subsequent events have abun- 
dantly justified, that he was preparing, at some 
future period, a desperate attack upon our inde~ 
pendence, and that all which he now acquired 
would ere long be turned with consummate talent 
against it. 

He himself has told us what he meant to have 
done, and unfolded the matured designs he had 
formed for our subjugation. It was no part of 
his plan to have gone to war in 1803, or exposed 
his infant navy to the risk of being swept from 
the ocean or blockaded in its harbours, before his 
sailors had acquired the experience requisite for 
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success in naval warfare. ; 
remained at peace with England for six or eight 
years; to have built annually twenty or twenty- 
five ships of the line; immensely enlarged his 
ports and fortifications in Holland, the Scheldt, 
and the Channel; extended, in the interim, his 
dominion over all the lesser states in the Conti- 
nent, and not unfurled the flag of defiance till he 
had from eighty to a hundred ships of the line at 
Antwerp, Cherbourg, and Brest, manned by ex- 
perienced seamen, to cover the embarcation of 
the invading army at Boulogne.* The immense 
docks which he excavated out of the granite of 
Cherbourg and the slime of the Scheldt, the vast 
arsenal of Antwerp, the capacious basin of Bou- 
logne, were all preparations for the great design 
which he had in contemplation, and which no 
moderation or pacific disposition on the part of 
Great Britain, short of absolute submission, could 
possibly have averted. ‘‘ When by these means,” 
said he, “ England came to wrestle hand to hand 
with France, and the advantage which she de- 
rived from her insular situation was at an end, 
she must necessarily have fallen. The nation 
which depends ona population of seventeen mill- 
ions must in the end sink before one which com- 
sands the resources of forty.”’t 

In forming a judgment on the propriety of the 
course adopted by England on this occasion, 
there are two considerations not generally attend- 
ed to, which require to be kept steadily in view, 
arising as they do out of the whole conduct of 
the French government throughout the Revolu- 


tionary war. 
The first is, that all the great stretches of pow- 


* “Twas resolved,” said Napoleon, “‘ to renew at Cher- 
His designs for the bourg the wonders of Egypt. I had al- 
maval subjugation ready raised in the sea my pyramid. I 
ofthis country. would also have had my Lake Mareotis. 
My great object was, to concentrate at Cherbourg all our 
maritime forces, and in time they would have been im- 
mense, in order to be able to deal out a grand stroke at the 
enemy. I was establishing my ground so as to bring the 
two nations, as it were, body to body. The ultimate issue 
could not be doubtful, for we had forty millions of French 
against fifteen millions of English. I would have termina- 
‘ted by a battle of Actium.” 

“The emperor had resolved upon a strictly defensive 
pien till the affairs of the Continent were finally settled, and 

is naval resources had accumulated to such a degree as 
‘to enable him to strike a decisive stroke. He ordered ca- 
nals in Brittany, by the aid of which, in spite of the enemy, 
he could maintain an internal communication between 
Bordeaux, Rochefort, Nantes, Holland, Antwerp, Cher- 
bourg, and Brest. He proposed to have at Flushing, or its 
neighbourhood, docks, which were to be capable of receiving 
‘the whole fleet of Antwerp, fully armed, from whence it 
could put to sea in twenty-four hours. He projected, near 
Boulogne, a dike similar to that at Cherbourg; and be- 
tween Cherbourg and Brest, a roadstead like that of l’Isle 
de Bois. Sailors were to be formed by exercising young 
conscripts in the roads, and performing gun-practice and 
other operations in the harbours. He intended to construct 
twenty or twenty-five ships of the line every year. At the 
end of six years he would have had 200 ships of the line, at 
the end of ten as many as 300. The affairs of the Continent 
being finished, he would have entered heart and soul into 
that project; he would have assembled the greater part of 
his forces on the coast from Corunna to the mouth of the 
Elbe, having the bulk on the shores of the Channel. All 
the resources of the two nations would thus have been 
called forth, and then he would either, he conceived, have 
‘subjected England by his moral ascendency, or crushed it 
by his physical force. The English, alarmed, would have 
assembled for the defence of Plymouth, Portsmouth, and 
the Thames. Our three corps off Brest, Cherbourg, and 
Antwerp would have fallen on their central masses, while 
our wings turned them in Scotland and Ireland. Every- 
thing then would have depended on a decisive affair, and 
this was what Napoleon called his battle of Actium. ‘We 
must have conquered,’ said he repeatedly, ‘when the two 
nations were opposed to each other, body to body, for we 
hg forty millions and they only fifteen.’””—See Las Casas, 
y., 8. 15, 

+ Nap. in Las Cas., y., 8, 14. 
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er during the whole contest were 
made by France in a period of Greatest 
peace; and that, great as were her power by 
military conquests, they were yet France during 
inferior to the strides which he He ne ean 
made, in defiance of treaty, in the ,. 
middle of the forced pacifications, atpanee. 
which followed her triumphs. During the peace 
of Campo Formio she conquered Switzerland, 
revolutionized Rome, and subjugated Naples. 
By the treaty of Luneville she was bound to al- 
low the Helvetian, Ligurian, and Cisalpine Re- 
publes to choose their own constitutions; but 

ardly was the ink of his signature dry when she 
established a government in these independent 
states, all entirely composed of her creatures, 
and incorporated Piedmont, Parma, and Placen- 
tia with her dominions. The peace of Presburg 
and Tilsit was immediately followed by the over- 
throw of her own allies, Holland, Spain and Por- 
tugal, and the seating of brothers of Napoleon on 
the thrones of the first two of these kingdoms. 
The peace of Vienna, in 1809, was but a prel- 
ude to the incorporation of the Roman States, 
Holland, and Hamburg with the F'rench domin- 
ions; and the treaty of Vienna, in 1805, was the 
immediate forerunner of the Confederation of 
the Rhine, and the conquest of Naples for his 
brother Joseph ; in other words, the organization 
of half of Germany and the whole of Italy un- 
der the direction of the emperor. ~ 

Nor did the military strength of France, under 
the able direction of Napoleon, grow in a less 
formidable manner during every cessation of 
hostilities. Like blood in a plethoric patient, it 
accumulated fearfully during each interval of 
bleeding, and resistance to the malady became 
the more difficult the longer it was delayed. 
Down. to 1800, Austria had maintained a pro- 
tracted and doubtful contest with the Republic; 
but during the peace which followed, the milita- 
ry resources of France were so immensely in- 
creased that in the next war which ensued, in 
1805, she was struck to the earth in a single 
campaign. The long repose of Germany which 
succeeded the treaty of Tilsit in 1807 was mark- 
ed by such an extraordinary growth of the mili- 
tary strength of France as enabled it at the 
same time, in 1812, to maintain three hundred 
thousand men in Spain, and precipitate five 
hundred thousand on the Russian dominions. 
Continued hostility, however, in the end weak- 
ened this colossal ees the military resour- 
ces of France rapidly declined during the fierce 
campaigns of 1812 and 1813; and at length the 
conqueror of Europe saw himself reduced, in 
the plains of Champagne, to the command of 
fifty thousand men. This effect of peace to 
France, so different from what is generally ob- 
served in conquering’states, was the result of the 
complete overthrow of all pacific habits and pur- 
suits during the Revolution; the rise of a gen- 
eration, educated in no other principles but the 
burning desire for individual and national eleva- 
tion, and the organization of these immense war- 
like resources by a manof unexampled civil and 
military talent. Napoleon felt this strongly. 
He had no alternative but continued advance or 
abandonment of the throne. ‘“ My conquests,” 
said he, “ were in no respect the result of ambi- 
tion or the mania of dominon; they originated 
in a great design, or, rather, im necessilty.”* 

The second is, that Napoleon uniformly treat- 


* Las, Cas., ii., 273. 
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ed with the greatest severity the powers which 
had been most friendly and submissive to his 
will; and that acquiescence in his demands, and 
support of his interests, so far from being a 
ground to expect lenient, was the surest passport 
to vindictive measures ; while he reserved all his 
favours for the rivals trom whom he had expe- 
rienced only the most determined hostility. Ke- 
versing the Roman maxim, his principle was, 


“Parcere superbis, et debellare subjectos.” 


The object of this policy was, that he might 
strengthen himself by the forces of the weaker 
before he hazarded an encounter with the greater 
powers. Its steady prosecution was an. impor- 
tant element in his unexampled success ; its ul- 
timate consequences the principal cause of his 
xapid decline. 

Holland was the first power which submitted 
‘And he was 0 the Republican arms. The in- 
uniformly habitants of its great towns hailed 
rain Baapens the puigicts of ‘Pichegru as deliver- 

0 paose Who ers. Its government was rapid] 
= poe oo revolutionized, and darn phone the 
been most | whole war stood faithfully by the 
faithful in fortunes of France; and it received 
their alliance. in return a treatment so oppressive 
as to call forth the passionate censure of Mr. 
Fox in the British Parliament,* and induce a 
brother of Napoleon to abdicate the throne of 
that country, that he might not be implicated in 
such oppressive proceedings. Piedmont next 
submitted to the rising fortunes of Napoleon. 
After a campaign of fifteen days it opened its 
gates to the conqueror, and placed in his hands 
the keys of Italy; and in a few years after the 
King of Sardinia was stripped of all his Conti- 
nental dominions, and the territories he had so 
early surrendered to France were annexed to the 
engrossing Republic. Spain was among the first 
of the allied powers which made a separate 
treaty with France; and for thirteen years af- 
terward its treasures, its fleets, and its armies 
were at the disposal of Napoleon; and he re- 
warded it by the dethronement of its king and a 
six years’ war fraught with unexampled hor- 
rors. Portugal at the first summons drew off 
from the alliance with England, and admitted the 
French eagles within the walls of Lisbon ; and 
it received in return an announcement in the 
Moniteur’ that the House of Braganza had 
ceased to reign. The pope submitted without a 
struggle to all the rapacious demands of the 
French government: the treasures, the monu- 
ments of art, one third of the dominions of the 
Church were successively yielded up: the Head 
of the Faithful condescended to travel to Fon- 
tainebleau to crown the Modern Charlemagne ; 
and he was rewarded by a total confiscation of 
his dominions, and imprisonment for the re- 
mainder of his life. Venice maintained a neu- 
trality of the utmost moment to France during 
the desperate struggle with Austria in 1796, 
when ten thousand even of Italian troops would 
have cast the balance against the rising fortunes 
of Napoleon; and he, in return for such inesti- 
mable services, instigated a revolt in its conti- 
nental dominions, which afforded him a pretence 
for destroying its independence, and handing 
over its burning Democrats to the hated dominion 
of Austria. A majority of the Swiss frater- 
nized with the Republicans, and called in the 
French forces in 1798; and in 1802 Switzerland 
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was deprived of its liberties, its government, and 


its independence. Prussia, by a selfish and un- 
happy policy, early withdrew from the alliance 
against France, and for ten years afterward main- 
tained a neutrality which enabled that enterpri- 
sing power to break down the bulwark of central 
Europe, the Austrian monarchy ; and on the very 
first rupture he treated it with a degree of severi- 
ty almost unparalleled in the annals of European. 
conquest. 

While such was the conduct of Napoleon to 
the states which had earliest sub- 34, :eqit ted 
mitted and most faithfully adhered jin the end, 2 
to his fortunes, his lenity towards resistless at- 
the powers which had boldly resist-, tack on Eng- 
ed and steadily defied his ambition °° 
was not less remarkable. Austria, after a des- 
perate warfare of five years, received as the 
price of its pacification the Venitian territories, 
more than an equivalent for all it had lost in the 
Low Countries ; and on occasion of every sub- 
sequent rupture, obtained terms so favourable as 
to excite the astonishment even of its own in- 
habitants; until at.length a princess of the House 
of Hapsburg was elevated to the Revolutionary 
throne, and the continued hostility of twenty 
years rewarded by a large share of the conquer- 
or’s favour. Russia had twice engaged in fierce 
hostility against France; but the resentment of 
Napoleon did not make him forget his policy. 
He made the most flattering advances to Paul in 
1800, and after the next struggle the treaty of 
Tilsit actually gave an accession of territory to 
that formidable rival. With England, his most 
inveterate and persevering enemy, he was ever 
ready to treat on terms of comparative equality. 
He surrendered valuable colonies of his allies 
at the peace of Amiens, and was inclined, in the 
last extremity, to have abandoned Malta rather 
than provoke a war with so dreaded a navat 
power when his own maritime preparations were 
only in their infancy. The inference to be 
drawn from these circumstances is, not that Na- 
poleon towards the greater powers was actuated 
by a spirit of moderation, the reverse of what he 
evinced towards the lesser, for such a conclusion 
is at variance with the whole tenour of his life ; 
but that his ambition in every instance was sub- 
ordinate toe his judgment, and that he studiously 
offered favourable terms to the states with whom 
he anticipated a doubtful encounter, till his prep- 
arations had rendered him master of their desti- 
nies. His long-continued favour to Prussia was 
but a prelude to the conquest of Jena and parti- 
tion of Tilsit: his indulgence to Russia only a 
veil for his designs till the assembled forces of 
half of Europe were ready in 1812 to inundate its 
frontiers: his proffered amity to Great Britain, 
the, lure which was to deceive the vigilance of its 
government till the Channel was studded with 
hostile fieets, and a coalition of all the maritime 
states had prepared a Leipsic of the deep for the 
naval power of England. Such being the evi- 
dent design of the First Consul, as it has now 
been developed by time, and admitted by him- 
self, there can be but one opinion among all im- 
partial persons as to the absolute necessity of re- 
suming hostilities, if not in 1803, at least at ne 
distant period, and preventing that formidable 
increase of his resources during the interval of 
peace, which with him was ever but the prelude 
to a more formidable future attack, and might 
have deprived Great Britain of all the security 
which she enjoyed from her insular situation 
and long-established maritime superiority. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 


*ROM THE RENEWAL OF HOSTILITIES TO THE OPENING OF THE SPANISH WAR. 


MAY, 1803—DECEMBER, 1804. 


ARGUMENT. 


Great Preparations on both Sides for the Renewal of the War. 
—Conquest of Hanover by the French.—A Convention is 
entered into by the Hanoverian Generals.—Violation of 
Neutral Rights by the French Generals.—They extend 
themselves through Suuthern Italy.—Declarations against 
English Commerce.—Immense Preparations in the Chan- 
nel for the Invasion of Britain.—Works and Flotilla at 
Boulogne.—Description of the small Craft assembled.— 
Napoleon visits Antwerp, and orders immense Works 
there.—His Designs for the Invasion, and Measures to 
enforce Discipline in the Army on the Coast.—Humilia- 
ting Treaties agreed to by Switzerland, Spain, and Portu- 
gal.—Louisiana sold by France to America.—Vast Forces 
collected on the Channel by the Money thus gained.— 
Military Force and Finances of France.—Preparations of 
England to repel the Danger.—Number and Warlike 
Spirit of the Volunteers.—Naval Preparations.—Finances 
and New Taxes of the Year—Proposal to fortify London. 
—Argument in favour of it by Mr. Pitt.—Napoleon’s Opin- 
ion on the Subject.—Fresh Rebellion in Ireland.—Murder 
of the Lord Chief Justice in Dublin.—Execution of the 
Ringleaders.—Naval Events of the Year.—Defeat of Li- 
nois. by the China Fleet.—Supplies and Finances for 
the Year 1804.—General Despondency which ensued in 
Britain, which is increased by the alarming IlIness of 
the King.—All Eyes are in Consequence turned to Mr. 
Pitt.—Coalition against the Ministry, which falls, and 
Mr. Pitt becomes Prime Minister.—Vigorous Measures of 
Lord Melville for the Restoration of the Navy, and his 
admirable Civil Regulations for that Service.—Situation 
of Austria.—Statistical Details regarding that Monarchy. 
—Its Government and State Policy, and Jealousy of 
Prussia and Reliance on England.—Leading Statesmen 
at Vienna at this Period.—Rapid Growth of Prussia in 
Wealth and Numbers.—Court and Manners of Berlin.— 
Its State Policy and Diplomacy.—Foreign Policy.—Rus- 
sia.—Its rapid Growth and steady System.—Statistics of 
the Empire and State of the Army.—Character and Man- 
ners of the Emperor Alexander.—His Differences with 
France, which lead toa Recall of the Russian Ambas- 
sador from Paris.—Napoleon gains over Prussia by hint- 
ing at its obtaining Hanover.—Immense Sensation excited 
by the Death of the Duke d’Enghien.—The French Govy- 
ernment endeavours to effect a Set-off, by falsifying Mr. 
Drake’s Proceedings at Stutgard.—Opinions of the Diplo- 
matic Body at Paris on the Subject.—Warlike Note pre- 
sented by D’Oubril, on the Part of Russia, to Napoleon.— 
Talleyrand’s Answer.—Farther Memorial of Russia.— 
Pacific System of Austria.—Its Conduct at the Death of 
the Duke d’Enghien.—Recognises Napoleon’s Imperial 
Title.—Temporizing Policy of Prussia.—Accession of 
Hardenberg to Power produces no external Change.—- 
They remonstrate against the Seizure of Sir George 
Rumbold.—Hostile Dispositions of Sweden, which are 
taken Advantage of by Great Britain.—Extension of the 
French Power in Italy.—Internal Measures of Napoleon. 
—Splendid Féte at Boulogne.—His Vexation at the De- 
feat of his Flotilla in the midst of it.—General Rejoicings 
over France on this Occasion.—Disgraceful Adulation 
with which he was surrounded.—Vast Designs of the 
Emperor at Mayence for the Confederation of the Rhine. 
—His Coronation at Paris.—Ceremony at Nétre Dame.— 
Result of the Appeal to the People on the Subject.—Dis- 
tribution of Eagles to the Army.—Protest of Louis XVIII. 
against his Assumption of the Imperial Crown.—Splen- 
dour of the Imperial Court.—Napoleon refuses any Ac- 
cession of Territory to the Holy See.—Origin of the Dif- 
ferences between England and Spain.—Secret Measures 
of Hostility by the latter Power.—Catastrophe which pre- 
cipitated Hostilities, and at once brings on a War. 
—Spanish Manifesto.—Reply by England.—Argument 
against the Conduct of Government in Parliament.—De- 
fence of it by Mr. Pitt, who is supported by Parliament. 
—Reflections on the Subject, and Particulars in which 
England appears to have been wrong. 


Tue recommencement of the war was follow- 
ed by hostile preparations of unparalleled mag- 
nitude on both sides of the Channel. Never did 
the ancient rivalry of France and England break 


forth with more vehemence, and Gyeat prepare 
never was the animosity of their re- ations on both 
spective governments more warmly sides for the 
supported by the patriotism and pas- ‘enewalof the 
sions of the people. The French, “*" - 
accustomed to a long career of conquest, and 
considering themselves, on land at least, as in- 
vincible, burned with anxiety to join in mortal 
combat with their ancient and inveterate ene- 
mies; and anticipated, in the conquest of Eng- 
land, the removal of the last obstacle which stood 
between them and universal dominion. The 
English hurled back with indignation the de- 
fiance they had received, warmly resented the 
assertion of the First Consul that Great Britam 
could not contend single-handed with France 
and invited the descendants of the conquerors of 
Hastings to measure their strength with those in. 
whose veins the blood of the victors of Cressy 
and Azincour was yetfresh. Ancient glories, he- 
reditary rivalry, were mingled with the recollec- 
tion of recent wrongs and newly-won triumphs. 
The Republicans derided the military prepara-~ 
tions of those who had fled before their arms im 
Holland and Flanders—anticipating in the con- 
flagration of Portsmouth a glorious revenge for 
the fires of Toulon-—and pointed to the career of 
‘William the Conqueror as that which was to be 
speedily followed by the First Consul. The 
English reverted to the glories of the Plantagenet 
reigns, and fired at the recital of ancient achieve- 
ment; and referred with exultation to the sands 
of Egypt, as affording an earnest of the victories 
they were yet to obtain over the veteran arms of 
France. Both parties entered, heart and soul, 
into the contest ; both anticipated a desperate and 
decisive struggle, but little did either foresee the 
disasters which were to be encountered or the 
triumphs that were to be won. “ 
The first military operation of the French ruler 
was attended with on and €asy Conquest of 
success. Ten days after the hostile Hanover by 
message of the King of England to the French, 
the House of Commons, the French May 26, 1803. 
army on the frontiers of Hanover received orders 
to put itself in motion, and accomplish the reduc- 
tion of that electorate. The force intrusted to 
Mortier on this occasion was twenty thousand 
men; and the Hanoverian troops, whose valour 
was well known, amounted to nearly sixteen 
thousand; but the preponderating multitudes 
with which it was well known the First Consul 
could follow up, if necessary, this advanced 
guard, rendered all attempts at resistance hope- 
less. Some measures of defence were, however, 
adopted; and the Duke of Cambridge, in an en- 
ergetic proclamation, enjoined the immediate as- 
semblage of the levy en masse, but the rapid ad~ 


| vance of the French troops rendered all these ef. 


forts abortive. Count Walmoden 

made a gallant resistance at Borstell, 7™° ® 1803. 
on the shores of the Weser; but as there was no 
time for succours to arrive from England, and it 
was desirable not to involve that inconsiderable 
state in the horrors of a protracted and hopeless ~ 


1803.] 


‘struggle, a convention was wisely entered into 
two days afterward, at Suhlingen, by which it 
was stipulated that the Hanoverian army should 
retire with the honours of war, taking with them 
their field-artillery behind the Elbe, and not bear 
arms against France till exchanged during the! 
remainder of the contest. The public stores in 
the arsenals, amounting to nearly 400 pieces of 
cannon and 30,000 muskets, fell into the hands 
of the French; but what they valued more were 
nineteen colours and sixteen standards, the tro- 
phies of the army of Prince Ferdinand during 
the Seven Years’ War.* 

The British government, upon being informed 
Aconvention Of these transactions, refused to rati- 
isagreedtoby fy the capitulation, and loudly com- 
the Hanove- plained of the invasion of the Ger- 
rian generals. man Confederation by this irruption, 
in defiance alike of the privileges of the Elector 
of Hanover as a Prince of the Empire, and the 
neutrality of his German states, which had been 
observed throughout all gre late war, and was 
expressly provided for in the treaty of Luneville. 
‘The consequence was, that Walmoden was sum- 
moned by Mortier to resume hostilities or lay 
down his arms. The brave Germans declared 
they would rather perish than submit to such a 
degradation, and on the 27th hostilities recom- 
menced along the whole line; but the contest 
was too obviously unequal to permit either party 
to-come .to extremities. The French abated 
somewhat from the rigour of their first terms. 
‘The Hanoverian army was dissolved; the sol- | 
diers disbanded and sent home for a year; the | 
officers retained their side arms; those of the 
common men were given up to the civil authori- 
ties. The troops thus let loose afterward proved 
of essential service to the common cause. They 
were almost all received into the English service, 
and, under the name of the King’s German Le- 
gion, were to be seen in every subsequent field 
of fame from Vimeira to Waterloo.t | 

In the course of this incursion the French ar- 

“olati mies set at naught the neutrality, not 
bin neve, only of Hanover, but of all the lesser 
by the French states in its vicinity. Mortier tray- 
generals. ersed without hesitation all the prin- 
eipalities, not merely which lay in his way on 
the road to Hanover, but many beyond that lim- 

Hamburgh and Bremen were occupied, and 

the mouth of the Elbe and Weser closed against 
British merchandise. This uncalled-for aggres- 
sion is not only of importance, as demonstrating 
the determination of the First Consul to admit 
of no neutrality in the contest which was com- 
menced, but as unfolding the first germe of the 
ConTINENTAL System, to which he mainly trust- 
ed afterward in his hostilities against Great 
Britain. Unaccustomed, however, as the Euro- 
ean powers hitherto were to such instances of 
lonily usurpation, this violation of neutral rights 
excited a very great sensation. In the North 
especially the advance of the French standards 
to the Elbe, and the permanent occupation of the 
free cities of Hamburg and Bremen by the troops 
of that nation, awakened a most extraordinary 
jealousy. Russia openly expressed her discon- 
tent, and Austria and Prussia made representa- 
tions on the subject to the cabinet of the Tuile- 
ries; while Denmark, more courageous, actually 
assembled an army of thirty thousand men in 
Holstein, to prevent the violation of the Danish 


* Bign., iii., 129, 138. Ann. Reg., 1803, p. 326. Dum., 
ix., 204, 205. 
+ Dum., ix., 217,220, Ann. Reg., 1803, 326. 
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territory. But the emperor was too much de- 
pressed by his long-continued disasters—Prussia 
too deeply implicated in her infatuated alliance 
with France to resent openly this violation of 
the German Confederation—and Russia too far 
removed to take any active steps, when the pow- 
ers more immediately interested did not feel 
themselves called on to come forward. Thus 
the jealousies of the North evaporated in a mere 
interchange of angry notes and diplomatic re- 
monstrances; the troops of Denmark alone ap- 
peared in the field to assert the cause of Europe- 
an independence ; too weak to contend with the 
Republican legions, they were compelled to re- 
tire into their cantonments, after being treated 
with insulting irony in the French journals ;+* 
and the North of Germany permanently fell un- 
der the dominion of France, from which it was 
only delivered, ten years after, by the disasters 
of the Russian campaign.+ 

Simultaneous with the conquest of Hanover 
by the French was the march of an dist Send 
army into the South of Italy, and oc- thantaleds 
cupation of the port of Tarentum by through 
the Republican forces. St. Cyr re- Southern It- 
ceived the command of the troops *”* « 
destined to this service, which were fourteen 
thousand strong; and on the 14th of May he ad- 
dressed a proclamation to the soldiers, which 
was soon after followed by the invasion of the 
kingdom of Naples. They advanced forthwith 
to T'arentum, which, with its extensive fortifica- 
tions and noble roadstead, again formed the out- 
work of France against the Eastern possessions 
of Great Britain. At the same time Tuscany 
was invaded, Leghorn was declared in a state 
of siege, and all the English merchandise found 
in that great seaport confiscated; the First Con- 
sul thus evincing that he was resolved to admit 
of no neutrality in a lesser state in the great con- 
test which was approaching, and that, by a con- 
tinued violation of the usages of war at least, he 
was resolved to compel a change in the code of 
naval hostility. As usual, all these troops were 
to be maintained and paid by the countries 
where they were quartered. The formal pro- 
test by the ephemeral King of Etruria against 
the military occupation of his dominions was 
hardly even noticed by the First Consul. In 
vain it was represented to him that the com- 
merce and revenue of Tuscany were ruined b 
the measures of severity adopted towards the 
English merchandise ; these considerations were 
as nothing, in his estimation, compared to the 
grand design which he had in contemplation of 
overturning the power of Great Britain. At the 
same time the island of Elba, intrusted to Gen- 
eral Rucca, was put in the best state of defence; 
Corsica fortified at every accessible point, and 
ten thousand men laboured on the fortifications 
of Alexandria, the key, in Napoleon’s estima- 
tion, to the whole peninsula. “I consider that 
fortress,” said he, “as the possession of the whole 
of Italy: the rest is a matter of arms, that of po- 
litical combination.”t 

By an arrét on the 23d of June, the First Con- 
sul formally commenced that Viru- peciarations 
lent strife which he so long main- against English 
tained against the English com- commerce, June 
merce. It declared “that no co- 2 1803. 


* “The military mania,” said the Moniteur, ‘is a strange 
passion to seize little princes.”—BiGnon, iii., 139. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1803, 326, 327. Bign., iii. 138,139. Dum., 
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lonial produce, and no merchandise coming di- 
rectly from England, should be received into the 
ports of France; and that every such produce or 
merchandise should be confiscated.” Neutral 
vessels arriving in France were subjected to new 
and vexatious regulations, for the purpose of dis- 
covering from whence they had come ;* and any 
vessel coming from, or which “had touched at 
a harbour of Great Britain,” was declared liable 
to seizure, 
But all these combinations, extensive as they 
were, sunk into insignificance com- 
ions i ared to the gigantic preparations 
Chanriél oa lange on the shores of the Channel 
the invasion of for the invasion of Great Britain. 
Breet: Everything here conspired to rouse 
the First Consul to unheard-of exertion. By ac- 
cumulating the principal part of his troops on 
the shores of the Channel, he fixed the attention 
and excited the alarm of Great Britain, furnished 
a brilliant object of expectation to his own sub- 
jects, and obtained a pretext for maintaining an 
immense army on foot, without exciting the jeal- 
ousy of the other European powers; while, if 
they conceived the design of attacking France, 
he had always at hand a vast force ready orga- 
nized capable of crushing them. ‘Impelled by 
these different motives, he made the most extra- 
ordinary efforts to hasten the preparations for a 
descent on Great Britain. The official journals 
ublicly announced his intention of putting him- 
self at the head of the expedition, and called’on 
all the departments to second the attempt. The 
public spirit of France, and the hereditary rival- 
ry with which its inhabitants were animated 
against England, produced the most strenuous 
efforts to aid the government. A circular from 
the war office to the different towns and depart- 
ments called on them to furnish voluntary aids 
to the great undertaking. ‘‘ Every vessel,” said 
the war minister, “shall bear the name of the 
town or district which has contributed the funds 
for its formation: the government will accept 
with gratitude everything, from a ship of the line 
to the smallest praam. If, by a movement as 
rapid as it is general, every department, every 
great town covers its dockyards with vessels, 
soon will the French army proceed to dictate 
laws to Great Britain, and establish the repose 
of Europe, the liberty and prosperity of com- 
merce, on the only basis which can ensure their 
duration.” Everywhere the people answered the 
appeal with acclamations, and soon every work- 
shop on the coast was in activity from the Texel 
to Bayonne. Forts and batteries, constructed on 
every headland and accessible point of the shore, 
both secured the territory of the Republic from 
insult, and afforded protection to the small 
craft proceeding from the places of their con- 
struction to the general points of rendezvous: 
the departments vied with each other in patriotic 
gifts and offerings; that of the Upper Rhine con- 
tributed 300,000 francs (£12,000) for the  con- 
struction of a vessel to bear its name; that of the 
Cote d’Or threw off at their own expense a hun- 
dred pieces of cannon’ to arm the flotilla; and 
Bourdeaux, albeit the first to suffer by the re- 
sumption of hostilities, manifested, in an ener- 
getic address, their cordial concurrence in the 
war. Such was the public spirit, even of those 
parts of the country which had been most con- 
vulsed during the Revolution, that Napoleon 
ventured upon the noble design of forming a 


Immense prep- 
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Vendéan legion, “all composed,” to use his own 
words, ‘‘ officers and soldiers, of those who have 
carried on war against us;” and its ranks were 
speedily filled by the remains of that unconquer- 
able band.* 

The object to be gained by all these prepara- 
tions was to assemble, at a single point, a flotilla 
capable of transporting an army of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, with its field and siege 
equipage, ammunition, stores, and horses; and at 
the same time to provide so formidable a cover- 
ing naval force as might ensure its safe disem- 
bareation, notwithstanding any resistance’ that 
could be opposed by the enemy. Such a project, 
the most gigantic to be attempted at sea of which 
history makes mention, required the assembling 
of very great means and no small share of for- 
tune for its success; but it was within the range 
of possibility, and the combinations made for its 
accomplishment were among the most striking 
monuments of the extensive views and penetra- 
ting genius of the First Consul. 

The harbour of Boulogne was taken a8the cen- 
tral point for the assembling of the Works and 


vessels destined for the conveyance (flotilla at Bou- _ 


of the troops. Its capacious basin, logue. 
enlarged and deepened by the labour of the sol- 
diers, was protected by an enormous tower, con- 
structed on a coral reef, amid incredible difficul- 
ties, from the action of the waves, and armed 
with heavy cannon capable of carrying to the 
distance of 2000-toises, while similar excavations 
extended the neighbouring ports of Etaples, 
Vimereux, and Ambleteuse. Every harbour, 
from Brest to the Texel, was rapidly filled with 
gunboats of different dimensions; the dockyards, . 
the shipwrights, were universally put into ac-” 
tivity ; and as fast as the vessels were finished, 
they were sent round, under protection of the 
numerous batteries with which the coast abound- 
ed, to Cherbourg, Boulogne, Calais, and Dun- 
kirk, The number and intrepidity of the British 
cruisers in the-Channel rendered this a service 
both of difficulty and danger; but the First Con- 
sul was indefatigable, and by communicating 
his own incredible activity to all the persons in, 
subordinate situations, at length made great” 
progress in the assembling of naval forces within 
sight of the shores of Britain. No sooner were 
the English cruisers blown off their stations by 
contrary winds, than the telegraph announced 
the favourable opportunity to the different har- 
bours; numerous vessels were speedily seen 
rounding the headlands and cautiously cruising 
along the shore, while the artillerymen, with 
lighted matches in their hands, stood. at the 
frequent’ batteries with which it bristled, to 
open upon any ships of the enemy which might 


come within range in attempting to impede their © 


passage. The small draught of water which the 
gunboats required enabled the greater part of 
them to escape untouched, and concentrate in the 
roads of Boulogne; but a considerable number 
were intercepted and destroyed by the British 
cruisers, and innumerable deeds of daring cour- 
age were performed, in too many of which valu- 
able blood was shed in the attainment of a com- 
paratively trifling object.tt 

* Bign., iii. 144. Norv., ii., 264. Dum., x., 33, 37. 

t Dum., x., 38, 48. Bign., iti., 144, 145. Norv., ii., 
261, 262. 

t tm this partisan warfare, Captain Owen, in the Immor 
talité, and Sir Sydney Smith, in the Antelope, particularly 


distinguished themselves.—See JAMEs’s Naval Hist., iii. 
294, 346. 
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The small craft assembled was of four differ- 
Description of Ent kinds, according to the weight 
the smalleraft and species of the troops which 
assembled. they were intended to convey. The 
praams, or largest sort, carried each six four- 
and-twenty pounders, and were intended rather 
to protect the smaller vessels which conveyed 
the troops than to be employed in the transport 
themselves. The next class bore four twenty- 
four pounders and one howitzer; they were 
calculated to receive each from 150 to 200 
men, and made flat-bottonied, in order to land 
them as near as possible to the shore. The 
third were armed each with two twenty-four 
pounders, and were capable of conveying eighty 
men each; while the smallest had a four- 
pounder at the poop and a bomb at the stern, 
and bore from forty to fifty men each. The 
artillery were intended to be embarked in the 
larger vessels, the cavalry in those of a medium 
size, the infantry in the smallest; and such was 
the discipline and organization of the troops des- 
tined for the expedition, that each man knew the 
vessel on board of which he was to embark; and 
experience proved that a hundred thousand men 
could find their places in less than half an hour.* 

Upward of thirteen hundred vessels of this 

‘site description were, in the course of 
pid aner a ge the vou 1803, collected at Bou- 
orders immense logne and the adjoining harbours; 
works there. byt immense as these preparations 
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with the realities of that marvellous period, the 
minds of men, as usual in times of highly- 
wrought excitement, were inflamed by fictitious 
prodigies; and the announcement that, in exca- 
vating the harbour of Boulogne, a hatchet of the 
Roman legions and a medal of the Norman 
princes had been discovered, conveyed to the 
vivid imaginations of the French soldiers the 
happy omen that they were about to tread in the 
footsteps of Julius Cesar and William the Con- 
queror.* 

But these naval forces, great as they were, 
constituted but a part of those which _. |. 
were destined to be employed in the nee evien, oe 
invasion of Great Britain. The a 
whole fleets of France and Holland, and soon 
after Spain, were engaged in the mighty enter- 
prise. The design of Napoleon, which he him- 
self has pronounced to have been of the most pro- 
foundly conceived and nicely calculated which 
he ever formed, was to have assembled the fleet 
destined to compose the covering naval force at 
Martinique, by a junction of all the squadrons 
in the harbours of Spain and the Mediterranean 
in the West Indies; to have brought this com- 
bined fleet rapidly back to the Channel while the 
British blockading squadron were traversing the 
Atlantic in search of their enemies, raised the 
blockade of Rochefort and Brest, and entered the 
Channel with the whole armament, amounting 
to seventy'sail of the line. It was under cover 


were, it was not on them alone that the First | of this irresistible force that Napoleon calculated 


Consul relied for the execution of his project. 
Innumerable transports were at the same time 
assembled, which, without being armed, were 
destined for the reception of the stores and am- 
munition of the army; and Napoleon himself 
proceeded to the coast, to hasten by his presence 
the preparations which were going forward, and 
judge with his own eyes of the measures which 
should be adopted. THe visited all the material 
points in the maritime districts, inspected at 
Flushing the new docks and fortifications which 
had been commenced, and rapidly discerned in 
Antwerp the central point where the chief arsenal 
for the naval subjugation of England should be 
established. An arrét of the 21st of 

Aalytas LOOP: July directed that a dock should be 
there constructed, capable of containing twenty- 
_ five ships of the line and a proportional number 
of frigates and smaller vessels; and those im- 
mense works were immediately commenced 
which in a few years rendered this the greatest 
naval station on the Continent.t Not content 


* Dum., x., 40, 45. Bign., iii., 145, 147. 

+ The opinion of Napoleon was repeatedly and strongly 
expressed as to the great importance of Antwerp as a naval 
station to France. ‘‘He often declared,” says Las Casas, 
“that all he had done for Antwerp, great as it was, was 
nothing compared to what he intended to have done. By 
sea, he meant to have made it the point from whence a 
mortal stroke was to be launched against the enemy ; by 
land, to have rendered it a certain place of refuge in case 
of disaster, a pivot of the national safety; he intended to 
have rendered it capable of receiving an army in case of 
defeat, and sustaining a whole year of open trenches. Al- 
ready all the world admired the splendid works erected at 
Antwerp in so short a time—its numerous dockyards, mag- 
azines, and basins, ‘but all that,’ said the emperor, ‘ was 
nothing: it was only the commercial town; the military 
town was to be on the opposite bank of the Scheldt, where 
the ground was already purchased for its construction. 
There three-deckers were to have reposed, with all their 
guns on board, during the winter months ; vast sheds were 
to have been constructed to shelter their huge bulk from 
the weather in peace; everything was determined on on 
the most gigantic scale. Antwerp was to me a province 1m 
itself. It is one of the great causes of my exile to St. He- 
Jena; for the cession of that fortress was one of the princi- 


upon crossing over to England, at the head of a 
hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom he 
thought he would reach London in five days, and 
where he intended instantly to proclaim parlia- 
mentary reform, the downfall of the oligarchy, 
and all the objects which the English Republi- 
cans had at heart. Numerous as were the 
chances against the successful issue of so vasta 
design, it will appear in the sequel how near it 
was succeeding, how little the English were 
aware of the danger which really threatened 
them, and with what signal ingratitude they 
treated the gallant officer whose important com- 
bat defeated the most profound combination that 
the genius of Napoleon ever formed for their de- 
struction.t 

But towards the success of this attempt a very 
great military as well as naval force 4 4 neasnres 
was necessary, and the attention of to enforce dis- 
the First Consul was early turned to cipline in the 
the means of restoring the strength #my on the | 
of that arm which the expedition of °°“ 
St. Domingo and detachments into Italy and 
Hanover had very much diminished. The sol- 


pal reasons which induced me not to agree to peace at Cha- 
tillon. If they would have left it to me, peace would have 
been concluded. France, without the frontiers of the 
Rhine and Antwerp, is nothing.’ All the difficulties at 
tendant on the situation were nothing in the eyes of Napo 
leon: in his impatience to make the English feel the dan 
gers of the Scheldt, which they had themselves often 
signalized as so formidable, he was indefatigable ; and in 
less than eight years Antwerp had become a maritime ar- 
senal of first-rate importance, and contained a considerable 
fleet.”* When Napoleon made these energetic remarks at 
St. Helena, he was far from anticipating that, in twelve 
years, a British squadron was to aid a French army to 
wrest this magnificent fortress from the ally of England, 
and restore it to the son-in-law of France and the sway of 
the tricolour flag ! 4 

* Bign., iii., 447, 149. Norv., ii., 263, 264. Dum., x., 
77, 78. 

} Nap. in Month., ii. 227. Jom., Vie de Nap., ii., 20, 21. 
Las Cas., ii., 277, 280. 


» Las Cas., vii., 43, 44, 56, 57, 


sy 
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diers, long habituated to the excitement and 
plunder of war, had become weary of the monot- 
ony of a garrison or pacific life; discipline was 
sensibly relaxed, and desertion, especially among 
the old soldiers, had increased to an alarming 
extent. The most energetic measures were im- 
mediately taken to arrest this evil; new regula- 
tions introduced to ensure a rigid enforcement 
of the conscription, and the, height requisite for 
the service lowered to five feet two inches: a 
decisive proof that the vast expenditure of hu- 
man life in the preceding wars had already be- 
gun to exhaust the robust and vigorous part of 
the population. Such was the rigour with which 
the conscription laws were now enforced, that 
escape became hopeless; and the price of a sub- 
stitute, which rose to the enormous sum of £500, 
rendered it totally impossible for the middling 
classes to avoid personal service. Napoleon was 
indefatigable on the subject. ‘‘ Keep your eyes,” 
said he to the minister of war, “incessantly fix 
ed on the recruiting; let not a day pass without 
your attending to it; it is the greatest affair in 
the state.’ From necessity, then, not less than 
inclination, the military life became the-sole ob- 
ject of ambition; and the proportion of the num- 
ber drawn to that of the youth who were liable 
to serve each year was so great, that, for the re- 
mainder of his reign, it practically amounted ‘to 
almost a total absorption of half, ave Fe the 
whole, of the young men, as they rose to man- 
hood, into the ranks of war.*t a 

Nor was Napoleon less solicitous, by means 
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ee soon have become their prey.t* 
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important situations in the Spanish army, were 
to be dismissed for alleged offences against the 
French government; many stipulations in fa- 
vour of the export of French manufactures, and 
their transit into Portugal, were agreed to; and 
the Spanish government engaged to ,.. 25, 1803 
procure the payment of at least a 
million of francs (£40,000) a month by the Por- 
tuguese to the French government, as long as 
the maritime war lasted. By the second, Portu- 
gal purchased an exemption from actual hostili- 
ties by an annual payment of 16,000,000 francs 
£640,000) to Napoleon.. The conclusion of 
these treaties was a virtual declaration of war 
by both Spain and Portugal against Great Brit- 
|ain, since it placed the pecuniary resources of 
both countries at the disposal of France during the 
continuance of the contest. Bitterly did the peo- 
ple of the Peninsula subsequently lament their 
degradation, and nobly did they then wipe off 
the stain. on their honour.* x 
No sooner, also, did the maritime war appear 
inevitable, than Napoleon concluded yonisiana 
an arrangement with the United sold en 
States of America, by which, inyica, x 1 30, 
consideration of eighty millions o p 1803. 
francs (£3,200,000), he ceded to t 
rights, acquired by the convention with’ Spain, te 
‘Louisiana; anticipating thus, for a valuable 
consideration, the probable fate of a naval-con- 
test, and extricating from the hands of the Brit- 
sh a valuable colonial possessiony which 


_ By, these different means, Napoleon was ena- 


of foreign negotiations, to increase 

ae a the disposable force which he could 
treaties agreed bring to bear against the common 
to by Switzer- enemy. Ney, who had command- 
land, Spain, ed in Switzerland, concluded a ca- 
ane sors" pitulation, by which sixteen thou- 
sand troops of that government were put at the 
disposal of France, and soon after placed in re- 
serve of the army of England at Compeigne, 
_ while a treaty offensive and defensive was con- 
eluded between the two states, which stipulated 
that the Helvetie Confederacy should, in, addi- 
tion, if necessary, furnish eight thousand aux- 
iliary troops to France; General Pino led an 
Italian division across the Alps, to form part of 
the same armament; while Augereau assembled 
a corps in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, to en- 
force the mandates of the consul argovernment, 
if the courts of Madrid and Lisbon refused to 
conclude treaties on the footing of the orders 
sent out from the Tuileries. But there was no 
need for the precaution; terror and French influ- 
ence were already paramount at both those capi- 
tals, and the seal was put to the disgrace of the 
Peninsula by the treaties concluded with Spain 
Oct, 19, 1803 on.the 19th of October, and with 
oo" Portugal on the 25th of December. 

By the first of these conventions, an annual pay- 
ment of six millions of frances (£240,000 a month, 
or £2,880,000 a year) was stipulated in favour 
of France, to be either remitted to Paris or em- 
ployed in repairing the French ships of war in 
the Spanish harbours; several officers, holding 


a 


, 
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* Dum., x., 60, 72. *: 

t It was calculated that 208,233 young men in the French 
Empire annually attained the age of 20, the period when 
liability to serve commenced. Thus the first conscription 
of 1798, which required 200,000 men wae had that year at- 
tained that age, absorbed nearly the whole persons liable, 
and the drawing of lots became a vain formality. The con- 
scription in 1803 was 120,000, and it was never less, gener- 
ally much greater, during the remainder of the war.—Dvu- 
Was, x., 65. 


bled to put on foot a very large arm 
for Le ineaan of Great Brant es Shere. 
An order addressed to the minister coas 
at war, on the 14th of June, 1803, money thus 
fixed the organization of the army, &™e¢- 
which was divided into six 
was to occupy a separate camp and be under a 
different commander. Ney, Soult, Davoust, and 
| Victor, were to be found among the names of 
he generals. It extended along the whole coast, 
‘from the Texel to the Pyrenees. The first ca 
was in Holland, the second at Ghent, the thi 
at St. Omer, the fourth at Compeigne, the fifth 
at St. Malo, the sixth at Bayonne. The whole 
troops assembled at these different points were 
intended to exceed 150,000 men, and tein com- 


generals of the army. Though all included un- 
der the name of the army of England, their wide 
dissemination renders it probable that the First 
Consul had other objects in view besides the 
Subjugation of Great Britain in their disposition ; 
but the Continental powers shut their eyes to 
the danger which awaited them from the con-. 
‘centration of such powerful forces, and secretly 
rejoiced that the vast army from which they had 
all suffered so much was quietly cantoned at a 
distance from them on the shores of the ocean, 
intent on a distant and hazardous enterprise.t 
Great as these preparations were, they were 
not beyond the resources at the dis- Military force 
posal of the First Consul. The ar- and finances 
my of France alone, without count- of France. 
ing the subsidiary forces_of Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the Italian states subject to its com- 
mand, amounted to the enormous aggregate of 
above 420,000 men, independent of the national 


* Norv., ii., 265, 266. Bign., iii., 200, 201, and 238 
+ Bign., iit, 169, 170. . 
¢ Jom., ii., 22. Dum., x.,89, 91. 
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and coast guards, which were above 2Q0,000.* 
The finances of the country were in an equally 
fiourishing condition. The revenue exceeded 
that of 1802, and amounted to 570,968,000 francs, 
or £23,000,000 sterling;t while the immense 
subsidies paid by Spain and Portugal as the 

tice of their pretended neutrality—by the Italian 


epublic in return for the alliance of France— 


and the maintenance by Hanover, Holland, Na- 
ples, and Tuscany, of all the troops cantoned in 
their respective territories, largely contributed to 
the increase of the resources of the Republic.t 
But nothing were the government or people of 
Preparations of England daunted by the formidable 
England to re- preparations which were directed 
pelthe danger. against them. Relying on the pa- 
triotism and spirit of the people, the administra- 
tion made the most vigorous efforts for the na- 
tional defence, in which they were nobly second- 
ed both by Parliament and the people. . Inde- 
~pendent of the militia, eighty thousand strong, 
which were called out on the 25th of March, and 
the regular army of 130,000 already voted, the 
Ho of Commons, on June 28th, agreed to the 
cea cnacel step of raising 50,000 men addi- 


~ tional by drafiing, in the proportion of 34,000 for 


% 


England, 10,000 for Ireland, and 6000 for Scot- 
and; which it was calculated would raise the 
regular troops in Great Britain ‘to 112,000 men, 
besides a large surplus force for offensive opera- 
july 1g, Hons. In addition’ to this, a bill was 

’ brought in shortly afterward, to enable 


the king to call on the levy en masse to repel the. 


inyasion of the enemy, and empowering the 
lord-lieutenants of the several counties to enrol 


“all the men in the kingdom, between seventeen 


. and fifty-five years of age, in different classes, 


‘who were to be divided into regiments according 


to their several ages and professions. But all 
persons were to be exempt from this conscription 
who were members of any volunteer corps ap- 


roved of by his majesty; and, such was the 
’ Diner zeal and enthusiasm, that in a few weeks 


three hundred thousand men were enrolled, arm- 


» -ed, and disciplined in the different parts of the 


=. 


‘ 


* 


kingdom, and the compulsory conscription fell 


to the ground. This immense force, which em- 


braced all classes and professions of men, not 


only was of incalculable importance, by pro- 
viding a powerful reserve of trained men to 


strengthen the ranks and supply the vacancies of 


the regular army, but contributed in a remarka- 
ble manner to produce a patriotic ardour and 
feeling of unanimity among the people, and lay 
the foundation of that military spirit which en- 
abled Great Britain at length to appear as prin- 


* The army consisted of, sah s 
Infantry... Salve sleisias ee cie'e «+ -2 341,000 
Artillery .--.- = +34), ABBR SoeSG 26,000 
Cavalry....--+++: 46,350 
Invalids. .-+0e++e+eeeereer senses 14,560 

a " 427,910 


See Report of the Minister at War, June, 1803. Dumas, 


ax.,117. 
+ The Budget for 1803 stood thus : 


Francs, 
305,105,000 or £12,200,000 


Direct contributions .+.-.+--+-- 

Registers, stamps, &c.----+----200,106,000 or — 8,420,000 
Customs ver eereeseesseseeceeee 36,924,000 or 1,800,000 
Postoffice s+. e++se0+e+ napeise e's 11,200,000 or 600,000 
Saltctaxi ee. ieee a eee cveserseres 2,300,000 or 92,000 


«+ 15,326,000 or 950,000 
a 870,968,000 or £23,062,000 
—See Duke Dr GaETA, i., 304. ie = : 
The annual sabiiy paid by the Italian Republic was 
25,000,000 franes, or £1,000,000 sterling. —DuMas, xi., 134, 
Bign., iii. 245, 246, ‘ 
ou, IL.—N x 
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cipal in the contest, and beat down the power of 
France, even on that element where hitherto she 
had obtained such unexampled success.* 

The spectacle now presented by the British 
Islands was unparalleled in their pre- Numbers and 
vious history, and marked decisively warlike spirit 
the arrival of a new era in the war, of the volun- 
thatin which popular sympathy was ‘er: 
enlisted against the Revolution, and the military 
usurpations of France had roused a unanimous 
resolution to resist its aggression. In the multi- 
tudes who now thronged to the standards of their 
country were to be seen men of all ranks and de- 
scriptions, from the prince of the blood to the la- 
bourer of the soil. ‘The merchant left his count- 
ing-house, the lawyer his briefs; the farmer 
paused in the labours of husbandry, the artisan. 
in the toils of his handicraft; the nobleman hur- 
ried from the scene of dissipation or amusement, 
the country gentleman was to be seen at the head, 
of his tenantry.. ‘Everywhere were to be seen 
uniforms, squadrons, battalions; the clang of ar- 
tillery was heard in the streets, the trampling of 
cayalry resounded in the fields. Instead of the 
ait ah ha at sunset in front of his cottage, 

e was to be seen hurrying, with his musket on. 
his\shoulder, to his rallying-point ; instead of the 
nobleman wasting his youth in the ignoble pleas- 


| ures of the metropolis, he -was to be found inha- 


ling a nobler spirit amid the ranks of his rural 
dependants. In the general tumult even the 


and divisions on the origin of the war were for- 
gotten; the Whigs stood beside the Tories in the 
ranks of the volunteers; from being a war of 
opinion, the contest had become.one of nations, 
and, excepting in a few inveterate leaders of par- 
ty in the Legislature, one feeling seemed to per- 
vade the whole British Empire.t Mr. Sheridan, 
with that independent and patriotic spirit which 
ever distinguished him, at the close of the ses- 
sion made an eloquent speech on moving the 
thanks of Parliament to the volunteers and yeo- 
manry for the zeal and alacrity with which the 
had come forward in defence of their ase: 4a 
country; and thunders of applause shook “8: *" 
the house when he declared it to be the unalter- 
able resolution, not less of the Legislature than. 
the government, that. “no proposal for peace 
should be entertained while a single French sol- 
dier had footing on British ground.”t 

Nor was it at land only that preparations to 
resist the enemy on the most gigan- Naval prepar- 
tic scale were made: the navy also, ations. Dee. 
the peculiar arm of British strength, 2) 1802. _ 
received the early and vigilant attention of gov- 
ernment. Fifty thousand seamen, including 
twelve thousand marines, had been in the first in-. 
stance voted for the service of the years but ten 
thousand additional were granted. 
when it became probable that war “*"'* ee 
would ensue, and forty thousand more when it 
actually broke out. Great activity was 5.044 
exerted in fitting out adequate fleets for © ~~ 
all the important naval stations the moment that 
hostilities were resumed, although the dilapida- 
ted state of the navy, in consequence of previous 
ill-judged economy, rendered it a matter of ex- 


# 


* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1604, 1627, 1630; . 

+ The king reviewed in Hyde Park, in October, sixty bat ' 
talions of volunteers, amounting to 27,000 men, besides 1500 
cavalry, all equipped at their own expense, and in a remark- 
able state of efficiency. The total volunteers of the me:, 
tropolis were 46,000. 

+t Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1694, 1697, Dum,, x., 136. 
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treme difficulty. Seventy-five ships of the line, 
and two hundred and seventy frigates and small- 
er vessels, were put in commission. ‘The har- 
pours of France and Holland were closely block- 
aded; Lord Nelson rode triumphant in the Med- 
jterranean; and, excepting when their small craft 
were stealing round the headlands to the gen- 
eral rendezvous at Boulogne, the flag of France, 
at least in large fleets, disappeared from the 
ocean.* ' 

No small efforts in finance were required to 
June 14, 1802, Meet these extensive armaments by 
Finances and sea and, land; but the resources of 
new taxes of the country enabled government to 
phe VSR defray them without difficulty. A 
property-tax of 5 per cent., which it was calcula- 
ted would produce £4,500,000 yearly ; additional 
customs to the amount of £2,000,000 a year; ad- 
ditional excise, chiefly on malt spirits and wine, 
which were estimated at £6,000,000; and a loan 
of £12,000,000, were sufficient to enable govern- 
ment to meet the heavy expenses attendant on 
the renewal of the war, even on the extended 
scale on which it was now undertaken. These 
burdens, especially the income and malt taxes, 
were severe, but they were universally felt to be 
necessary; and such was the general :enthusi- 
asm, that the imposition of war taxes in a single 
year to the amount of twelve millions and a half 
did not excite a single dissentient voice in Par- 
liament, or produce any dissatisfaction in the 
country.tt ‘ 

A long and interesting debate took place in 
Mr. Pits Parliament upon the question whether 
speech on London should be fortified. Colonel 
fortifying Crawfurd urged strongly the great dan- 
London. ‘ser of the capital and the principal de- 
pot for our military and naval stores being wholly 
undefended ; and maintained that, as matters 
then stood, the loss of a single battle might draw 


* James, vol. iii., Table No. 12. 
App. to Chronicle, 
+ Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1595. 
+ The new taxes imposed were, : . 
1. Customs. . 
Twenty per cent. additional on su- 
gar, &c., imported --..-..--+++ 


Ann. Reg., 1803, 621. 


£1,300,000 


Duty of one per cent. on exports.... 460,000 
One penny a |b. on cotton wool...-- 250,000 
Tonnage additional......-:.......- 150,0 
2. Excise. - £2,160,000 


Fifteen per cent. on the lower, and 
45 per cent. on higher teds +. 21,800,000 
Additional duty of ten pounds a 


PIPE ON WINE. eee eave reeseces 500,000 
Fifty per cent. on spirits --.+.:-+++- 1,500,000 
‘Two shillings additional on malt --. 2,700,000 
3. Property. ——— _ 6,000,000 
Five per cent. on income and property.-------- 4,500,000 
Inall...... £12,660,000. 
The income and expenditure of the year stood as follows : 
EXPENDITURE. 
BABES VAY) ole ols sie} ols 2in;0\s\jele,« ete datele Maaaee ees + £10,211,378 
WANDA, esi Ales «01S sss 0's esnjsiesinn sve eves isis sien | GOso somone 
MN Giestec Cs ives save ence. seletstaels tance ste 2,889,976 
Ordnance. + --0.- se ease ans 2 1,128,913 
Miscellaneous..--.--.+ 5,440,441 
Grant to National Debt. . 200,000 
Exchequer Bills e..6.s.sthessceacseeceee 10,150,456 
£38,956,917 
Interest of debt, funded and unfunded .... 20,699,864 
; £59,656,783 
Sinking fan werd; cine isin oles sjejaine gape 6,494,000 


£66, 150,783 
. » £38,609,392 


; INCOME. 
Total income from taxes...... 


SP eee ewes 


OAD +. eee reer ieee tare cesereeesseeece 12,000,000 
Raised by Exchequer bills..............+ 20,481,000 
£71,090,392 


See Ann. Reg., 1803, 631, et seg.; Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 
1598 ; and PoRTER’s Parl, Tables, i.,.1. 
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after it the surrender of the metropolis and chief 
arsenals of the kingdom, the effect of which, both 
in a political and military point of view, would 
be incalculable. Mr. Pitt added the great weight 
of his authority on the same side, and strongly 
enforced the propriety, not only of strengthening 
the metropolis, or at least the arsenals in its vi- 
cinity, but fortifying the principal headlands of 
the coast, in order to render landing by the ene- 
my more difficult. ‘It is in vain to say,” said. 
he, “you should not fortify London because our 
ancestors did not fortify it, unless you can show 
that they were in the same situation that we are. 
We might as well be told that, because our an- 
cestors fought with arrows and lances,-we ought 
to use them now, and consider shields and cors— 
lets as affording a secure defence against mus- 
ketry and artillery. If the fortification of the 
capital can add to the security of the country, I 
think it ought to be done. If, by the erection of 
works such as I am recommending, you can de-. 
lay the progress of the enemy for three days, it 
may make the difference between the safety and 
destruction of the capital. It will not, I admit, 
make-a difference between the conquest and in- 
dependence of the country, for that will not de- 
pend upon one nor upon ten battles; butt makes. 
the difference between the loss of thousands of 
lives, with misery, havoc, and desolation spread. 
over the country on the one hand, or the con- 
founding the efforts and chastising the insolence 


of the enemy on the other.”* .These arguments. 


'were little attended to at the time, and. the pro- 
posed measure was not adopted; but there can, 
be no doubt that they were well founded, and that 
England might have had bitter cause to regret 
their neglect, if Napoleon, with a hundred thou- 
sand men, had landed on the coast of Sussex. 
For this opinion we have now abundant grounds, 
in'the result of the invasions of Austria, Russia, 
and France, at a subsequent period, when pos- 
sessed of much greater military resources than 
were then at the command of the British govern-. 
ment, and the best of all authority in the record-- 


ed opinion of Napoleon himself. Central forti- | 


fications near or around the metropolis are of in- 
calculable importance, in order to gain time for 
the distant strength of the kingdom to assemble 
‘when it is suddenly assailed; if they had existed 


on Montmartre and Belleville, the invasion of” 


the allies in 1814, instead of terminating in the 
submission of France, would probably have led 
to a disastrous retreat beyond the Rhine; and he 
is a bold man who on such a subject ventures to- 
dissent from the concurring opinion of Mr. Pitt 
and Napoleon.t . 


* Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1659, 1662. 

+ “Napoleon says he frequently turned in his mind the 
propriety of fortifying Paris and Lyons; and 
this in an especial manner occurred to him 
on occasion of his return from the campaign 
of Austerlitz. Fear of exciting alarm among the inhabi- 
tants, and the events which succeeded each other with such; 
astonishing rapidity, prevented him from carrying his de- 
signs into execution. He thought that.a great capitalis the 
country of the flower of the nation ; that it is the centre of 
opinion, the general depét; and that it is the greatest of all 
contradictions to leave a point of such importance without 
the means of immediate defence. At the season of great 
national disasters, empires frequently stand in need of sol- 
diers, but men.are never wanting for internal defence, if a 
place be provided where their energies can be brought into. 
action. Fifty thousand national guards, with three thou 
sand gunners, will defend a fortified capftal against an ar- 
my of 300,000 men. The same fifty thousand men in the 
open field, if they are not experienced soldiers commanded 
by skilled officers, will be thrown into confusion by the 
charge of a few thousand horse. Paris, ten times in its 

} former history, owed its safety to its walls; if in 1814 it 
) 


Napoleon’s opin- 
ion on the subject. 


1803. j 


This year was again distinguished by one of 
eee those unhappy attempts at rebellion 
lioninIrelang, Which have so frequently of late 
years disgraced the history and blast- 
ed the prospects of Ireland. Though the coun- 
try was disturbed by the usual amount of predial 
violence and outrage, no insurrection of a politi- 
cal nature was apprehended, when suddenly, on 
the 14th of July, the anniversary of the taking of 
the Bastile, unequivocal symptoms of a ferment- 
ation of a more general character were observed 
in the population of Dublin. It was soon dis- 
covered that a conspiracy was on foot, the object 
of which was to force the castle and harbour 
stores of the capital, dissolve the connexion with 
England, and establish a republic in close al- 
liance with France; but the means at the dis- 
posal of the conspirators were as deficient as the 
objects they had in view were visionary and ex- 
travagant. Eighty or a hundred persons, under 
the guidance of Emmett, a brother of the chief 
who was engaged in the former insurrection, a 
young man of an ardent and enthusiastic tem- 


. perament, proposed, on the 23d of July, to assem- 


ble in open rebellion the peasantry from the ad- 
joining countries, who were for that purpose to 
flock into the metropolis, under pretence of seek- 
ing for work in hay-making, on the eve of the 
festival of St. James; and with that motley array 
they were to march against a garrison consisting 
of above four thousand men. In effect, on the 
day appointed the country labourers did assem- 
ble in vast numbers in St. James’s-street as soon 
as it was dark, and Emmett put himself at their 
head; but he soon discovered that the insurgents 
were rather disposed to gratify their appetite for 
assassination and murder, than engage in any 
systematic operations for the subversion of the 
government, In vain he and a few other leaders, 
animated with sincere though deluded patriotic 
feeling, endeavoured to infuse some order into 
their ranks, and lead them against the castle and 


other important points of the city: instead of do- | 


ing so, they murdered Lord Kilwarden, the ven- 
erable lord-chief justice of Ireland, and Colonel 


Browne, a most worthy and meritorious officer, 


whom they met in the streets; and, equally in- 
capable of resolute as humane conduct, were 
shortly after dispersed by two volleys from a 
subaltern and fifty men, who unexpectedly came 
on the rear of their savage and disorderly col- 
umns.* 
The fate of the lord-chief-justice was peculiar- 
ly deplorable. He arrived at the 
ese Behan pisence of Thomas-sireet in his 
tice in Dub- carriage, accompanied by his daugh- 
ee ter and nephew, when the chariot 
was stopped, the chief-justice and his nephew 
dragged out and murdered by repeated stabs 
from the ruffians, who struggled with each other 


had possessed a citadel capable of holding out only for eight 
days, the destinies of the world would have been changed. 
Tf in 1805 Vienna had been fortified, the battle of Ulm would 


_ not have decided the war ; if in 1806 Berlin had been forti- 


fied, the army beaten at Jena might have rallied there till 
the Russian army advanced to its relief; if in 1808 Madrid 
had been fortified, the French army, after the victories of 


\ Espinosa, Tudela, and Somosierra, could never have ven- 


tared to march upon that capital, leaving the English army 
in the neighbourhood of Salamanca, in its rear.” Let not 
the. English imagine that their present naval superiority 
renders these observations inapplicable to their capital: it 
was after the victory of Austerlitz that the necessity of for- 
tifying Paris occurred to the victor in that memorable fight. 

0 will guaranty the navy of England in all future times 
against a maritime crusade, and a rout of Leipsic at the 
mouth of the Thames?—See NAPOLEON in MonTHoLon, 
ii., 278, 280. * Ann, Reg., 1803, 300, 312, 
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for the gratification of striking them with their 
pikes, while the young lady, whom they had the 
humanity to spare, fled in a state bordering on 
distraction through the streets, and arrived at the 
castle in such agitation as to be hardly capable 
of recounting the tragic event which she had 
wituessed. A by-stander, shocked at the savage 
ferocity of the murderers, exclaimed that the as- 
sassins should be executed next day; but the 
words recalled his recollection to the upright dy- 
ing magistrate, and he raised his head for the 
last time to exclaim, ‘‘ Murder must be punish- 
ed; but let no man suffer for my death, but on a 
fair trial, and by the laws of his country,” and 
immediately expired. Memorable words to be 
uttered at such a moment by such a man, and 
eminently descriptive of that love of impartial 
justice which constitutes at once the first duty 
of a judge and the noblest epitaph on his sepul- 
chre,* 

Emmett and Russell, the two leaders of the in- 
surrection, were soon after seized,. pxecution 
brought to trial, and executed. The of thering- 
former made no sort of defence, but, leaders. 
when called upon to receive sentence, stood up 
and avowed the treason with which he was 
charged, glorying in his patriotic intentions, and 
declaring himself a martyr to the independence 
and liberties of his country. At his execution 
he evinced uncommon intrepidity and compo- 
sure, received the communion of the Church of 
England, and died the victim of sincere but. de- 
luded patriotism, The remaining conspirators 
were pardoned, upon making a full disclosure 
of their projects and preparations, by the judi- 
cious lenity of government, and a bill was short- 
ly after brought in for the better sup- 
pression of insurrection and the tem- 
porary suspension of the Habeas Cor- 
pus Act in Ireland, which passed both houses 
without any opposition.t 

A frantic and unsuccessful attempt at the as- 
sassination of the king was made, in the same 
year, by Colonel Despard, a revolutionist of 
the most dangerous character, who was tried, 
condemned, and executed. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of the prepar- 
ations on both sides, the naval oper- 
ations of the first year of the war 
were inconsiderable. The French 
fleets were not yet in such a state of forwardness 
as to be able to leave their harbours in large 
masses, and the closeness of the British block- 
ade prevented any considerable number of de- 
tached vessels from escaping. As usual, the ef- 
fects of the English maritime superiority speedi- 
ly appeared in the successive capture of the 
enemy’s colonies. St. Lucia and Tobago fell 
into their hands in July, and Demerara, July 17. 


July 28th, 


Naval events 
of the year. 


‘Berbice, and Essequibo in September. Sept. 12 


The planters in these sugar islands will- 428. 

ingly yielded to the British forces, anticipating 
from them protection from their own slaves, 
whom the events in St. Domingo and Gauda- 
loupe had given them so much reason to dread, 
and a share in that lucrative commerce which, 
under the British flag, they could carry on with 
every part of the world, and which the almost 
total cessation of production in the French isl- 
ands had thrown almost exclusively into their 
hands. Some angry disputes broke out in this 
year between the British government and the lo- 


* Ann. Reg., 1803, 311, 312. 
+ Parl. Hist., xxxvi., 1671, 1675, 
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cal Legislature in Jamaica, in consequence of 
the refusal of the latter to contribute the requisite 
supplies to the support of the large military gar- 
rison of the island;* but they gradually gave 
way in the following years, in consequence of the 
advantageous market for their produce which 
the war afforded them, and the approach of real 
danger from the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. 

The first gleam of success came from the 
Defeat of Li- Eastern Ocean, and, what was re- 
nois bythe markable, from the merchant-ships 
China fleet. of England. Immediately after war 
was declared, Admiral Linois, with one sail of 
the line and three frigates, escaped from the 
Roads of Pondicherry, in consequence of the 
British admiral on that station being ignorant of 
the commencement of hostilities; and since that 
time he had cruised about in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, capturing detached ships, and doing con- 
siderable damage to British Commerce. Im- 
boldened by this success, he lay in wait for the 
homeward bound China fleet, which he expected 
would prove an easy prey. On the 14th of Feb- 
ruary he descried the fleet leisurely approaching, 
in no expectation of encountering an enemy, and 
anticipated little opposition; but Commodore 
Dance, who commanded the British vessels, by 
a bold and gallant manceuvre defeated his efforts, 

and, to his infinite honour, saved the 
? valuable property under his command 

from destruction. Dismissing the heav- 
ily-laden and weaker vessels to the rear, he made 
the signal for the stronger and better equipped to 
bear down in succession upon the enemy; and 
so intimidated was the French admiral by this 
gallant bearing and vigorous fire, that after a few 
broadsides he took to flight, and was pursued 
for above two hours by his commercial victors! 
This gallant action, which confounded the ene- 
my and saved British property to the amount of 
a million and a half sterling, excited the greatest 
satisfaction throughout the nation.t Rewards 
were distributed with an unsparing hand by the 
East India Company to the various commanders 
and their brave crews, and the commodore re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from his majes- 
ty’s hands. 

Various attacks were made in the course of 
the summer on the Boulogne flotilla and the 
squadrons of small craft proceeding to that des- 
_ tination; but, although the utmost gallantry was 
- uniformly displayed by the officers and men en- 
gaged, the success obtained was in general very 
trifling, and bore no proportion to the loss sus- 
tained by the assailants. The only conquest 
worthy of record made by the British, either at 
sea or land, during the year 1804, was that of 
Surinam in the West Indies, which, in the be- 

ginning of May, yielded, to the great joy 
May 3. of the inhabitants, to a military and naval 
force under the command of Sir Charles Green 
and Commodore, afterward Sir Samuel Hood ; 
on which occasion, also, a frigate and brig fell 
into the hands of the victors.t 

The supplies voted by Parliament for the ser- 
Supplies ana Vice of the year 1804 were much 
finances for greater than for the preceding year, 
180 and the military and naval force kept 
on foot far more considerable. The expendi- 


Feb. 15th 
1804. 


* Ann. Reg., 1804, p. 2. Bign., iii., 158. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1804, 141, and Chron., 409. Dum., xi., 64, 
66, 69. ¢ Ann. Reg., 1804, 138, 139. 

§ The receipt and expenditure of the year 1804 stood as 
follows : 
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ture swelled, independent of ‘the charges of the 
debt, to no less than £53,000,000, of which 
£42,000,000 was for the current expenditure, and 


£11,000,000 for retiring of Exchequer bills. The . 


land-troops of the year amounted, including 
22,000 in India, to above 300,000 men, exclusive 
of 340,000 volunteers: an enormous force, capa- 
ble, if properly directed, not only of repelling any 
attempt at invasion, but interposing with decisive 
effect in any strife which might take place be- 
tween France and the great military powers of 
the Continent.*t The naval forces, also, were 
very considerably augmented, there being no less 
than 100,000 men, including 22,000 marines, 
voted for the service of the year, and 83 ships of 
the line and 390 frigates, and smaller vessels in 
commission. 

But the magnitude of their forces, compared 
with the inconsiderable amount of General de- 
the services rendered by them to the spondency 
country, ere long revealed the secret which ensued 
weakness of the administration. It ™ Britain. 
was in vain to disguise from the country that the 
public expenditure could not long continue at the 
enormous height which it had now reached, and. 
that, unless some advantages commensurate to 
the sacrifices made were gained, the nation must 
in the end sink under the weight of its fruitless 
exertions. To the animation, excitement, and 
hope which generally prevailed at the commence- 
ment of the war, had succeeded the listlessness, 
exhaustion, and discontent which invariably, 
after a certain interval, follow highly-wrought 
and disappointed feeling. ‘The trifling nature of 
the success which had been gained, notwithstand- 
ing such costly efforts, during the first year of the 
contest, produced a very general conviction that 


Expenditure. 
Nays -cieas'etemets Bayete prea Oo ee £12,30,574 
AYMY <0 02 ces cece eee tee teen eee eee e en ees 12,993,000: 
Militia, &e See nearer atte aia ierete meni 6,159,000 
OTANANCO ai04 wis wlu'e eine widfeleins/tuslsinsielnivinle 3,737,000 
Miscellaneous .-+.-++++++++ 46 - 4,217,000 
Bxtra dos: tncicreuucriee oer ees 2,500,000 
Exchequer Bills.......+-essseeeesecoee ° 11,000,000 
Gaya AAS Gale unre hein foietain ofsis oleate delete lereie 591,000 
AGE TOma la hOxitatete eis sass nls aisteleisis nine sieiy ae 60,000 
; £53,607 ,574 
Interest of Debt, funded and unfunded... 20,726,772 
Sinking Fund..-.5...-./.....6. setae 6,436,000 
ws £81,772,346 
Ways and Means. 
War Taxes. --s esse cee eteee see eecee sees £15,440,000 
Surplus of Consolidated Fund ........... 5,000,000 
Malt Duty additional......-.........- ars 750,000 
Duty on Pensions, &C....-sseeseeeeees +» 2,000,000 
Lottery nbralcicie ste wtinet atwisiarwinieiate or 250,000 
Surplus of 1803 .. 1,370,000 
Loan, England.. 10,000,000 
Do. Ireland... 4,500,000 
Exchequer Bills. - 14,000,000 
Eye ro Loan.--serssseeseeeeeeeeeeees 1,150,000 
ermanent Revenue, minus surplus of 2 
Consolidated Fund ......... mee esc 25,365,000 
£79,825,000 


—See Parl, Deb., ii., 351, 355, and App., 35, and Ann. Reg’, 
1804, 584. App. to Chron. 

* James, il., App., Table 13. Ann. Reg., 1804, 577. 
App. to Chron. Parl. Deb., ii., 351, 355. 

t This force was distributed as follows: 


In the British Isles....- --- 129,039 
Colonies, ....... + 38,630 
Indias: ssivecctaden sete eG BOBOY 
Recruiting .........s.ee0 533 


Militia in Great Britain ...-.-+»- 109,947 


Regulars and Militia...--..++++++++--+++ 301,046 
Volunteers in Great Britain .......++-+++ 347,000 


Total in Great Britain ...... ++ 648,046 
Irish Volunteorgie ace ses Sotiec visio wer -» 70,000 
Grand Total..... Rises TAOOSG 


| —See Parl, Debd., i., 1678, and Ann, Reg., 1804, 19. 
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ministers, whatever their individual respectabili- 
ty or talents might be, were unequal as a body 
to the task of steering the vessel of the state 
through the shoals and quicksands with which it 
was surrounded; and, in particular, did not pos- 
sess that weight and eminence in the estimation 
of foreign states, which was necessary to enable 
Great Britain to take up her appropriate station 
as the leader of the general confederacy, which 
it Was now evident was alone capable of reducing 
the Continental power of France. This feeling 
was strongly increased by the complaints which 
generally broke out as to the reduced and ineffi- 
cient state of the navy under the management of 
Earl St. Vincent; and it soon became painfully 
evident, from a comparison of the vessels in 
commission at the close of the former and com- 
mencement of the present war, that this impor- 
tant-arm of the public defence had declined to a 
very great degree during the interval of peace ; 
and that, under the delusion of a wretched, and 
in the end most costly economy, the stores on 
which the public salvation depended had been 
sold and dissipated to an extent in the highest 
degree alarming. The consequence was, that 
when war broke out the navy was in an unpre- 
cedented state of dilapidation; and from the ab- 
sence of convoys for our merchant fleets, and the 
neglect to apprize Admiral Rainier and the fleets 
in the East of the breaking out of hostilities by 
an overland despatch, many severe losses, which 
might have been avoided, were sustained by the 
commercial interests.*t 

The public despondency, already strongly ex- 
Increased by Cited by these untoward events, was 
the alarming increased to the highest degree by the 
illness of the alarming intelligence which spread 
King. abroad as to the health of the king. 
Or: the 14th of February, it was publicly an- 
nounced by a bulletin at St. James’s Palace that 
his majesty was indisposed, and a succession 
of similar notices soon left no doubt in the pub- 
lic mind that the disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation fifteen years before 
in such general consternation. On this occasion 
the panic was still greater, from the alarming 
posture of public affairs, and the general distrust 
which prevailed as to the stability and capacity 
of the administration. But after an interval of 
a few weeks it was announced that the most dis- 
tressing symptoms had abated. On the 29th of 
February the chancellor of the Exchequer de- 
elared in Parliament “ that there was no neces- 
sary suspension of the royal functions.” On the 
14th of March the lord-chancellor stated in the 
House of Lords that “he had since conversed 


* Ann. Reg., 1804, 129, 131. 

+ Mr. Addington boasted during the peace that, if war 
broke out, fifty ships of the line could be equipped in a 
month; but when this declaration came to be put to the 
test, it was discovered that the royal arsenals were almost 
emptied, and everything sold requisite for the naval de- 
fence of the country. Even the men-of-war on the stocks 
at the close of the contest had been left imperfect, and the 
hands employed upon them dismissed. In the general pen- 
ury which prevailed, neither vessels could be procured for 
the king’s squadrons, nor convoys provided for the merchant- 
service. When the Royal Message was delivered to Par- 
liament, on the 8th March, 1803, there was hardly a ship of 
war either ready or in a state of forwardness, and the great- 
est’ aversion to the public service pervaded every depart- 
ment of the navy. The consequence was, that, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts to repair the ruinous economy 
and dilapidations of the two preceding years, the ships in 
commission on the 5th of January, 1804, were only 356, of 
which 75 were of the line, whereas in the commeucement 
of 1801 the number was 472, of which 100 were of the line. 
—See Ann. Reg., 1804, 130, 131, and Jamus’s Naval Hist., 
iii. Tables No. 9 and 13. 
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with his majesty, and that his mental state war- 
ranted the Lords Commissioners in expressing 
the royal assent to several bills which had pass- 
ed through Parliament ;” and on the 9th and 18th 
of May the king drove, to the infinite joy of the 
inhabitants, through the principal streets of the 
metropolis, though it was several months after- 
ward before he was restored to his domestic cir- 
cle, or able to go through the wno.e functions of 
royalty.* 

But during this interval of doubt and alarm 
the minds of the great majority of an eyes are 
men throughout the nation became turned to Mr. 
convinced of the necessity of placing Pitt. 
the helm of the state under firmer guidance, and 
all eyes were naturally turned to that illustrious 
statesman who had retired only to make way for 
a pacific administration, and could now, in strict 
accordance with his uniform principles, resume 
the direction of the second war with revolution- 
ary France. As usual in such cases, the gradual 
approximation of parties in the House of Com- 
mons indicated the conversion of the public 
mind, and it soon became evident that the ad- 
ministration was approaching its dissolution. 
On the 15th of March matters came to a crisis. 
Mr. Pitt made a long and elaborate speech, in the 
course of which he commented with great severi- 
ty on the maladministration of the royal navy 
under the present government, and concluded 
with moving for returns of all the ships in com- 
mission in 1793, 1801, and 1803. He was cor- 
dially supported by Mr. Fox and Mr. Coalition 
Sheridan, and it became evident that against the 
a coalition had taken place between ministry. 
the Whig and Tory branches of the opposition. 
The motion was lost by a majority of 70, there 
being 130 for it and 200 against it. But, from 
the character and weight of the men who had 
voted, it was evident that the ministry were rapid- 
ly sinking, and that they only retained office 
till their successors could be appointed, which 
the unhappy condition of the king rendered a 
doubtful period.t In effect, their majority went on 
continually declining; and on the 25th of April, 
in a question on the army of reserve, it was only 
37. It was now openly stated by ministers that 
they only held office during the continuance of 
a delicate state of public affairs, and the opposi- 
tion, seeing their object gained, suspended all 
farther attacks till on king’s ee was re- 
stored; and on the 12th of May, the 
day after he had appeared in public, My 1 1804. 
it was formally announced in the House of 
Lords that ministers had resigned, and their 
successors had been appointed.t 

It was at first expected that a coalition was to 
be formed as the basis of the new mr. Pitt be- 
administration ; but it was soon dis- comes Prime 
covered, both that there was an ir- Minister. 
reconcilable difference between the opinions of 
the leaders of the different parties on the chief 
subjects of policy, and also that there were scru- 
ples in the royal breast against the admission of 
Mr. Fox, which rendered his accession to the 
cabinet nearly impracticable. The new minis- 
try, therefore, was formed exclusively of Tories, 
and a majority of it was composed of members 
of the late cabinet. ‘The material changes were, 
that Mr. Pitt was First Lord of the Treasury and 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in room of Mr. 
Addington; Lord Melville First Lord of the Ad- 


+ Ann. Regz., 1804, 97, 29. + Parl. Deb., i., 866, 997. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1804, 80, 84. Parl. Deb., i , 319, 409. 
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miralty, in room of Earl St. Vincent; and Lord 
Harrowby Foreign Secretary, in lieu of Lord 
Hawkesbury.* Lord Grenville, the able and 
faithful supporter of Mr. Pitt during the former 
war, declined to take office, assigning as a rea- 
son that it was formed on too narrow a basis, at 
a time when the public dangers called for a co- 
alition of all the leading men in the state, to give 
vigour and unanimity to the national councils; 
an opinion in which he was joined by a great 
proportion of the men of moderate principles 
throughout the country. Although Mr. Pitt 
probably judged rightly in constructing his cab- 
inet entirely of men of his own principles, as ex- 

erience has proved that no individual talent, 
how great soever,t can withstand the loss of 
character consequent on an abandonment of 
principle, and therefore that coalition adminis- 
trations have seldom any long existence. 

The vigour and decision of Mr. Pitt’s coun- 
Vier mens. cils speedily appeared in the con- 
ures of Lord  federacy which he formed of the 
Melville forthe Continental States, on the greatest 
restoration of scale, to stem the progress of 
a French ambition. Nor was the 
ability and energy of Lord Melville less con- 
spicuous in the rapid restoration of the navy 
from a state of unexampled decrepitude and de- 
cay to a degree of exaltation and lustre unprece- 
dented even in its long and glorious annals. 
Everything was to be done; for such was the 
mutilated and shattered state of the fleet, and to 
such an extent had the spirit of parsimonious re- 
form been carried, that when stores and timber 
were offered at comparatively moderate terms, 
they were refused by the late admiralty, and 
kuffered to be sold to the agents of the country, 
yather than deviate from their pernicious econo- 
my, even in the purchase of those articles which 
were in daily consumption. The consequence 
was, that Lord Melville was compelled to accept 
the offers of timber, stores, and masts, at what- 
ever price the contractors chose to demand; and 
the savings of one naval administration en- 
failed a quadruple expenditure upon that which 
succeeded it. But, by strenuous exertions and 
at an enormous cost, the defects were at length 
made up; the deficiencies were supplied by the 
purchase of East India vessels, and by contract- 
ing for the repairs of others; and the old prac- 
tice of building prospectively for the service of 
_ future years, which had been abandoned in the 
fervour of ill-judged economy, was again resu- 
med with the very best effects to the public ser- 
vice. The results of the admirable vigour and 
efficiency which the new First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty introduced into every branch of the civil 
department of the navy were soon conspicuous. 
Instead of 356 vessels, including 75 of the line, 
which alone were in commission in the begin- 
ning of 1804, there were 473, including 83 of the 
line, ready for sea in the beginning of 1805; 
eighty vessels of war, including twenty-six of the 

biden dine * 


* The new cabinet stood thus: 
Mr. Pitt, Premier. 
Duke of Portland, President of the Council. 
Lord Eldon, Lord-Chancellor. 
Earl of Westmoreland, Privy Seal. 
Earl of Chatham, Master-general of the Ordnance. 
Lord Castlereagh, President of the Board of Control. 
Lord Melville, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Lord Harrowby, Foreign Affairs. 
Earl of Camden, War and the Colonies. 
Lord Mulgrave, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
! Lord Grenyille’s Letter to Mr. Pitt, Ann. Reg., 1804, 
123, 125. 
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line, were, in a few months, far advanced on the 
stocks; and the navy was already afloat which 
was destined to carry the thunder of the British 
arms to thé shoals of Trafalgar.* 

Nor was the conduct of Lord Melville. less 
beneficial in the civil regulations 414 aqmira- 
introduced for the increase of the ble civil regu- 
comfort and health of the sailors. lations for that 
Many admirable practical improve- ER NEG ys 
ments were established ; many experienced evils 
removed; the wives of absent seamen allowed 
to draw a certain proportion of their wages du-~ 
ring their absence at the nearest harbour to their 
places of residence ; many abuses in the food, 
clothing, and pay of the men corrected ; and the 
foundation laid of that excellent system of man- 
agement which is ultimately, it is to be hoped, 
destined to wipe the stain of impressment, with 
all its concomitant evils, from the British Con- 
stitution, The merits of the new admiralty on 
these subjects, however, were neither generally 
known to, nor appreciated by, the country. In 
hostile projects they were for the first year of 
their administration by no means fortunate. 
From unacquaintance with nautical subjects 
they lent too.credulous ears to the designs of 
visionary projectors: repeated unsuccessful at 
tacks on the French flotilla tarnished the reputa- 
tion of the navy, and the total failure of an.at- 
tempt to blow it up by means of infernal ma- 
chines ‘called catamarans, exposed it to the rid- 
icule of all Europe.t 

Before detailing the political combinations by- 
which Mr. Pitt again resuscitated the torpid 
spirit of the coalition, and brought Russia and 
Austria, and eventually Prussia, into the great 
contest of European independence, a slight sur- | 
vey of the political situation and resources of 
these great military monarchies, henceforth prin- 
cipals in the strife, is indispensable. 


Before the commencement of the Revolutionary 
war, the revenues of Austria, which gituation of 
in 1770 amounted to 90,000,000 of Austria, Sta- 
florins (£8,000,000), had risen by tistical details 
the acquisitions made in Poland regarding that 
and elsewhere to 106,000,000, or ™™27¢hy- 
£9,800,000. During the war its revenue was 
increased by the imposition of several new tax- 
es; and it sustained no diminution by the peace 
of Campo Formio, the Venitian States proving 
more than a compensation for the loss of the 
Low Countries. At the peace of Luneville, the 
income of government amounted to 115,000,000 
florins, or £10,000,000 sterling, a sum equal to 
at least twenty-five millions sterling in Great. 
Britain; and with this revenue, which was the 
clear receipt of the treasury, independent of the 
expense of collection and several provincial 
charges, they were able to maintain an army of 
300,000 men, including 50,000 magnificent caval- 
ry. Like most of the other European states, 


| Austria had been compelled, during the difficul- 


ties of former years, to have recourse to a paper 
currency; and the Bank of Vienna, established 
by Maria Theresa in 1762, was the organ by 
which this was effected. It was not, however, 
a paper circulation, convertible at pleasure into 
gold, but a system of assignats, possessing a 
forced legal currency ; and government, in 1797, 
passed a regulation prohibiting any person from 
demanding exchange in coin for more than twen- 
2 EU ae rene ORE SE tt ET AS 8 


* James, iii., App., No. 12,13. Ann, Reg., 1804, 137. 
T Ann. Reg,, 1804, 141, 143. Dum., xi., 26, 51 
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ty-five florins, or two pounds sterling. During 
the course of the war silver and gold almost en- 
tirely disappeared from circulation, and paper 
billets for two and three shillings were in gener- 
al circulation. A considerable portion of the 
smaller currency was in brass, which was is- 
sued at double its intrinsic value; and besides 
this, there were obligations of various sorts of 
the government to foreign provinces, bankers, 
and states. The debt, in all, was 200,000,000 
florins (£10,000,000) in 1789 ; but at the conclu- 
sion of the war, in 1801, it amounted to triple 
thatsum. The treasury had been réduced to the 
necessity of paying the interest in paper curren- 
cy, and even compelling forced loans from its 
own subjects.* 

The policy of Austria, like that of all other 
Its govern. COuNtries which are governed by a 
ment and landed aristocracy, is steady, consist- 
state policy. ent, and ambitious. It never loses 
sight of its objects: yields when it cannot resist, 
but prepares in silence the means of future ele- 
vation. In no other monarchy is the personal 
cost of the court so inconsiderable; a great ex- 
penditure is neither required to uphold the influ- 
ence of the crown nor overshadow the lustre of 
the nobility. The disposal of all the situations 
in the army and civil administration, which are 
at least as numerous, renders the influence of 
government irresistible, and enables the arch- 
‘dukes and imperial family, without injury to their 
authority, to live rather with the simplicity of 
private citizens than the extravagance of princes 
of the blood in other countries. In no part of 
Europe is the practical administration of gov- 
ernment more gentle and paternal than in the he- 
reditary states; but in the recently-acquired 

rovinces the weight of authority is more severe- 

y felt, and many subjects of local complaint 
have long existed in the Italian and Hungarian 
dominions. The population of the Empire, at 
the peace of Luneville in 1801, was 27,600,000; 
and they have given ample proof, in the glorious 
efforts of subsequent times, both of the courage- 
ous and patriotic spirit by which they are ani- 
mated, and the heroic sacrifices of which they are 
capable.t 

Jealousy of Prussia was, during the years 
which followed the treaty of Lune- 
ville, the leading principle of the 
Austrian cabinet; a feeling which 
-originated im the aggression and conquests of the 
great Frederic, and had been much increased by 
the impolitic and ungenerous adyantage which 
the court of Berlin a of the distresses and dan- 
gers of the Austrian monarchy, to extend, by an 
alliance with France, their possessions and. in- 
fluence in the North of Germany. Europe had 
too much cause to lament this unhappy division, 
the result of a selfish and shortsighted policy on 
the part of the Prussian government, which, in 
‘their rivalry of the emperor, made them shut 
their eyes to the enormous danger of French am- 


And jealousy 
of Prussia. 


bition till incalculable calamities had been in-. 
were | 


flicted on both monarchies, and they 
‘brought to the verge of destruction by the over- 
throw at Jena. Though compelled frequently 
to withdraw from the alliance with 
England, they never ceased to look 
to it as the main pillar of the confed- 
eracy for the independence of Europe, and re- 
verted to the cabinet of London on every occa- 


age 
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sion when they took up arms, in the perfect con- 
fidence that they would not apply for aid in vain, 
The natural inclination of the imperial cabinet 
was to lean for Continental support on the Rus- 
sian power; and although this tendency was 
considerably weakened by the part which the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg took with Prussia in ar- 
ranging the matter of German indemnities, yet 
this temporary estrangement soon disappeared 
upon the arrival of more pressing dangers, and 
they were to be seen contending, side by side, 
his heroie constancy, on the field of Auster- 
itz.* 

Bh sealing persons in the administration of 
ienna at this period were the Baa 
Count Cobentzell, Troe aeagpllen of mie fee ea 

state, and Count Colloredo, a cab- inet at this 
inet minister, and intimate friend Peted- 
of the emperor. The Archduke Charles, whose 
great military abilities had procured for him a 
European reputation, was at the head of the war 
department, but the powers of government were 
really in the hands: of Cobentzell and Colloredo, 
and an unworthy jealousy prevailed of the hero 
who had more than once proved the saviour of 
Germany. A young man, afterward celebrated 
in the most important transactions of Europe, 
M. pe Merrernicu, had already made himself 
distinguished by his eminent talents in political 
affairs, but he had not yet risen to any of the 
great offices. The general policy of the Austri- 
an cabinet at this period was reserve and cau- 
tion; the Empire had bled profusely from the 
wounds of former wars, and required years of 
repose to regain its strength and recruit its finan- 
ces; but the principles which governed its se- 
cret resolutions were unchangeable, and it was 
well known to all the statesmen of Europe that, 
in any coalition which might be formed to re- 
strain the ambition of France, Austria, if suc- 
cess appeared feasible, would bear a prominent 
art.t 
m Immense was the difference, at this period, be- 
tween the system of government of F 
Austria ek Prussia. Though the by ah ley 
latter monarchy, in reality, only da- wealth and 
ted from the reign of Frederic the numbers. 
Great, yet during the short period which had. 
since elapsed it had made. unexampled progress. 
The treasure, indeed, amassed by that great war- 
rior and able prince had been wholly dissipa- 


ted during the succeeding reign, but both under 


his sway and that of his successor Frederic Wil- 
liam, the monarchy had made important advan- 
ces in territory, wealth, and population. By 
withdrawing from the alliance against France 
in 1794, the cabinet of Berlin had succeeded in 
appropriating to itself a large portion of the 
spoils of Poland, while the open preference to 
French interests which they evinced for the ten 
years which followed the treaty of Bale was re- 
warded by a considerable share of the indemni- 
ties; in other words, of the spoils of the ecclesi- 
astical princes of the Empire: and a most im- 
portant increase of influence, by the place as- 
signed to Prussia as the protector of the neutral 
leagues beyond a fixed line in the North of Germa- 
ny. During this long period of pacification the 
industry and population of the country had rap- 
idly increased ; a large portion of the commerce 
of Germany had. fallen into its hands, and the 
whirl and expenditure of war, so desolating to 


* Bign., ii., 275, 276. 
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other states, was felt only as increasing the de- 
mand for agricultural produce, or augmenting 
the profits of neutral navigation.* 
At the death of the Great Frederic in 1786, 
__ the population of the monarchy was 
Statistical 7 900,000 of souls, and its revenue 
details. 3 000,000 thalers, or about £4,500,000 
sterling. By the shares obtained of Poland, on 
oceasion of its successive dimemberments, and 


the acquisition of Anspach, Bayreuth, and other 


districts, its population was raised to 9,000,000 ; 
and although the treasure of 70,000,000 thalers 
(£10,000,000), left by the great Frederic, had 
disappeared, and been converted into a debt of 
28,000,000 thalers, or £4,100,000, yet this was 
compensated by the increase of the revenue, which 
had risen to 36,000,000 thalers, or £5,000,000: 
Various establishments had been set on foot at 
Berlin, eminently calculated to promote the in- 
terests both of commerce and agriculture. In 
particular, a bank and society of commerce were 
established in that capital, and institutions form- 
ed in the provinces to lend money to the landed 
proprietors on reasonable terms. By the aid of 
these establishments, and the effect of long-con- 
tinued peace and prosperity, the finances of the 
state were in the most flourishing condition in 
1804: all the branches of the public service pro- 
vided for by the current revenue, and even a 
considerable progress made in the reduction of 
the debt. The large share of the German indem- 
nities obtained through French and Russian in- 
fluence by this aspiring power, made a consid- 
erable addition to the public resources: the ac- 
quisition of 526,000 souls raised the population 
to 9,500,000 souls, and the increase of 2,375,000 
thalers yearly revenue swelled the income of 
the public treasury to 38,375,000 thalers, or 
£6,000,000 sterling; a sum equivalent, from the 
value of money, to at least ten millions sterling 
in Great Britain. Thisrevenue, as in Austria, 
was the nett receipt of the exchequer, and inde- 
pendent, not merely-of the expenses of collection, 
but of various local charges in the different prov- 
inces. The regular army was nearly 200,000 
strong, brave, and highly disciplined, but not to 
be compared to the French, either in the exferi- 
ence and skill of the officers, or in the moral en- 
ergy which had been developed by the events of 
the Revolution.t ad 
The Prussian capital was one of the most 
Manners and agreeable and least expensive in Eu- 
court of Ber- rope. No rigid etiquette, no impas- 
lin. sable line of demarcation separated 
the court from the people; the royal family lived 
on terms of friendly equality, not only with the 
nobility, but the leading inhabitants of Berlin. 
An easy demeanour, a total absence of aristo- 
cratic pride, an entire absence of extravagance 
or parade, distinguished all the parties given at 
court, at which the king and queen mingled on 
terms of perfect equality with their subjects. 
Many ladies of rank, both at Paris and London, 
spent larger sums annually on their dress than 
the Queen of Prussia: none equalled her in dig- 
nity and grace of manner, and the elevated senti- 
ments with which she was inspired. Admira- 
tion of her beauty and attachment to her person 
formed one of the strongest feelings of the Prus- 
sian monarchy; and nothing contributed more to 
produce that profound irritation at France, which 
in the latter years of the war pervaded all classes 


* Hard., v., and vi., 379, 247, 249. Bign., ii., 291, 292. 
+ Bign., ii., 293, 297. 
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of its inhabitants, than the harshness and injustice 
with which Napoleon, to whom chivalrous feel- 
ings were unknown, treated, in the days of her 
misfortune, that captivating and high-spirited 
princess.* Wabze ; 

A spirit of economy, order, and wisdom per- 
vaded all the internal arrangements jts state poli- 
‘of the state. The cabinet, led at cy and diplo- 
that period by Haugwitz, but in ™acy. 


which the great abilities of Hardenberg and | 


Stein soon obtained an ascendency, was one of 
the ablest in Europe. Its diplomatists, inferior 
to none in information, penetration, and address, 
had long given to Prussia a degree of influence 
at foreign courts beyond what could have been. 
expected from the resources and weight of the 
monarchy. The army, drawn from the robust 
rural population, and supported by the admira~ 
ble system of limited service, was in effect a 
military school, in which the whole inhabitants 
were trained to the use of arms, and could be 
rendered available in periods of danger to the 
public defence. In no other of the great powers 
of Europe were the expenses of government so 
moderate, or the state capable, in proportion to- 
its numbers, of bringing so great a number of 
men into the field; and though no restraint rec- 
ognised in theory existed upon the authority of 
the sovereign, the wisdom and justice of the ad- 
ministration in every department left few just 
causes of complaint to the people.t 

The established principles of the Prussian 
cabinet, under the direction of 
Haugwitz, ever since the peace of 
Bale in 1795, had been to keep aloof from the 
dangers of war, and take advantage, as far as 
possible, of the distresses of their neighbours to 
augment the territory and resources of the mon- 
archy. From a mistaken idea of present inter- 


Foreign policy... 


est, not less than the influence of former rivalry : 


with Austria, they inclined to the alliance with. 
France, and derived great temporary benefits 
from the union, both in the accessions of terri- 
tory which they received out of the ecclesiastical 
estates of the Empire, and the increase of im- 
portance which they acquired as the head of the 
defensive league of the north of Germany. Lit- 
tle did they imagine, however, in what a terrible 
catastrophe that policy was to terminate, or an- 
ticipate, as the reward of their long friendship, a 
severity of treatment to which Austria and Eng- 
land were strangers, even after years of inveter- 
ate and perilous hostility. The interview at 
Memel in 1802, and the open support given by 
Russia to the Prussian claims in the matter of 
the indemnities, had already laid the foundation 
of an intimate personal friendship between Fred- 
eric William and the Emperor Alexander; but. 
it was as yet rather an alliance of policy than 
affection, and had not acquired the warmth which 
it afterward received at the tomb of the Great 
Frederic, and on the field of Leipsic.t 
Russia, under the benignant rule of Alexander, 

was daily advancing in wealth, Russia: its rap- 
power, and prosperity. That il- id growth and 
lustrious prince, whose disposition steady policy. 
was naturally inclined to exalted feeling, had 
been. bred in the exercise of benevolent affec- 
tions by his tutor, 
by birth and a philanthropist by character, un- 
der whose instructions he had learned to appre-. 
ciate the glorious career which lay before him, 

* Bign., ii., 297, 299. 
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of his people. From the very commencement 
of his reign his acts had breathed this benevolent 
spirit: the punishment of the knout, the use of 
torture had been abolished; valuable rights given 


to several classes of citizens; improvements in-. 


troduced into the civil and criminal code; sla- 
very banished from the royal domains; and the 
first germe of representative institutions intro- 
duced, by permitting to the senate, conservators 
of the laws, the right of remonstrance against 
their introduction. But these wise and philan- 
thropic improvements, which daily made the 
Czar more the object of adoration to his subjects, 
only rendered Russia more formidable to the 
powers of Western Europe; the policy of the 
cabinet of St, Petersburg was unchanged and 
unchangeable: domineering ascendency over 
Turkey and Persia, predominant influence in 
the European monarchies, formed the continued 
object of its ambition, and in the contests and 
divisions of other powers too many opportunities 
occurred of carrying their designs into execu- 
tion. For above a century past Russia has con- 
tinually advanced, and never once receded; vic- 
torious or vanquished, its opponents are ever 
glad to purchase a respite from its hostility by 
the cession of territory; unlike the ephemeral 
empires of Alexander or Napoleon, its frontiers 
have slowly and steadily enlarged. Civilization 
marches in the rear of conquest, and consoli- 
dates the acquisitions which power has made; 
its population, doubling every sixty years, is 
daily rendering it more formidable to the adjoin- 
ing states; and its limits, to all human appear- 
ance, are not destined to recede till it has sub- 
jected all Central Asia to its rule, and establish- 
ed the Cross in undisturbed sovereignty on the 
dome of St. Sophia and the minarets of Jeru- 
salem.* } 

At the conclusion of the reign of Peter the 
Statistics of. Great, in 1'725, the population of the 
the Empire, Empire was about twenty millions, 
June 18,1834. and its revenue 13,000,000 silver ru- 
bles, or £3,200,000 sterling: in 1787 its numbers 
had swelled to 28,000,0000, and its revenue risen 
to 40,000,000 rubles, or £9,000,000: in 1804 its 
inhabitants were no less than 36,000,000, and 
its revenue about 50,000,000 silver rubles, or 
2£12,000,000: a sum equivalent to at least double 
that sum in France, and triple its amount, at that 
period, in Great Britain.t The greater part of 
the revenue was derived from the capitation- 
tax, a species of impost common to all nations 
in a certain stage of civilization, where slavery 
is general, and the wealth of each proprietor is 
nearly in proportion to the number of agricul- 
tural labourers on his estate. It amounted to 
five rubles for each freeman and two for each 
serf, and was paid by every subject of the Em- 
pire, whether free or enslaved. Customs and 
excise, especially on spirituous liquors—the ob- 
ject of universal desire in cold climates—pro- 
duced a large sum: the duties on the latter arti- 
cles alone brought in annually 30,000,000 paper 
rubles, or £3,000,000, into the public treasury. 
But notwithstanding this considerable revenue, 
and the high yalue of money in that compara- 
——— eee 

* Tooke’s Russia, ii., 124, 147. Bign., ii., 278, 280 

+ The revenue actually paid was 120,000,000 rubles ; but, 
from the great emission of paper money bearing a legal cur- 
rency subsequent to 1787, the value of the ruble had fallen 
to half of what it was in its original silver standard, and it 
‘was worth no more than half a crown English money.— 
BIGNON, ii., 282. 
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tively infant state, the r kpenses of government, 
which necessarily embraced a considerable naval 
as well as military establishment, were so great, 
that they were barely equal to the protection of 
its vast territory agpot ‘ae has demon- 
strated that, without large foreign subsidies, Rus- 
sia is unable to bring any great force into the 
ceniral parts of Europe. ‘The army, 
raised by conscription, at the rate of 
so many in each hundred of the male 
population, amounted nominally to above 300,000- 
men; but, from the vast extent of territory which 
they had to defend, it was a matter of great diffi- 
culty to assemble any considerable force at one 
point, especially at a distance from the frontiers 
of the Empire; and in the wars of 1805 and 1807, 
Russia never could bring above 70,000 men into 
any one field of battle. In no state of Europe is 
the difference so great between the amount of an 
army as it appears on paper and the actual force 
which it can bring into the field; and a com- 
mander in general can assemble round his stand- 
ard little more than half of what the gazettes an- 
nounce as being at his disposal. Drawn, how- 
ever, from the agricultural population, its sol- 
diers were extremely formidable, both from the 
native strength and the enduring courage which 
they possessed. The’ slightest physical defect 
was sufficient to cause the proffered serf to be re-- 
jected; and though they embraced the military 
life with reluctance, and left their homes amid 
loud lamentations, they soon attached themselves. 
to their colours, and undertook with undaunted 
resolution any service, how perilous soever, on 
which they might be sent. The commissariat. 
was wretched; the hospital service still misera- 
bly defective; but the artillery, though cumbrous,, 
was numerous and admirably served, and the: 
quality of the troops almost unrivalled. Accus~ 
tomed to hardships from their infancy, they bi- 
vouacked without tents in the snow in the cold- 
est weather, and subsisted without murmuring 
on a fare so scanty that the English soldiers 
would have thought themselves starved on. it. 
Fed, clothed, and lodged by government, the pay 
of the infantry only amounted to half a guinea, 
that of the Cossacks eight and sixpence, a year; 
but such was the patriotic ardour and national 
enthusiasm of the people, that even on this in- 
considerable pittance they were animated with 
the highest spirit, and hardly ever were known to: 
desert to the enemy. ‘The meanest soldier was 
impressed with the belief that Russia was ulti- 


And state of 
the army. 


mately to conquer the world, and that the com- 


mands of the Czar in the prosecution of that great 
work must invariably be obeyed. When Ben- 
ningsen retired towards Konigsberg, in the cam- 
paign of 1807, and sought to elude the enemy by 
forced marches during the long nights of a Polish 
winter, the Russian murmur at retreat was so 
imposingly audacious, although ninety thousand 
men thundered in close pursuit, that the general 
was compelled to soothe their dissatisfaction by 
announcing that he was marching towards a 
chosen field of battle. ‘The disorder consequent 
on six days of continued famine and_suffering, 
instantly ceased, and joyous acclamations rent 
the sky when they received the command to halt,. 
and the lines were formed, with parade precision, 
amid the icy lakes and drifted snow of Preussich 


Eylau.*t 


* Wilson’s Polish Campaign, i., 31, Bign., ii., 282, 285. 
+ “ Comrades, go not forward into the trenches ; you wilh 
be lost ”” cried a retiring party to an advancing detachmenm , 
“the enemy are already in possession.” ‘ Prince Potemkin 
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Enthusiastically beloved by Le ener 
ander had, immediately on his ac- 
ae ae cession to ‘the throne, abolished the 
Emperor Alex- custom of alighting from the car- 
ander, riage when the royal equipages were 
met, which had excited so much discontent under 
his tyrannical predecessor; but the respect of his 
subjects induced them to continue the practice, 
and, to avoid such a mark of Oriental servitude, 
he was in the habit of driving about, without 
guards, in a private chariot. Married early in 
life to the beautiful Princess Elizabeth of Baden, 
he soon became an indifferent husband, but con- 
stantly kept up the external appearances of de- 
corum, and remained throughout an attached 
friend to that princess. More tender cords united 
him to the Countess Narishkin, a Polish lady of 
extraordinary fascination, gifted with all the 
grace and powers of conversation for which the 
women of rank in that country are, beyond any 
other in Europe, distinguished; and to her in- 
fluence his marked regard for the Polish nation 
through life is, in a great degree, to be ascribed. 
Immediately upon his accession to the throne, 
he was compelled to select his ministers from the 
party which placed him there; and Pahlen, Pain, 
and Woronzow were his first advisers. But, 
though attached from the outset to England, to 
whose influence he owed. his elevation, he was 
sincere in his admiration for the First Consul, 
and, still directed by the angry feelings of 1799, 
entered warmly into the French project of ele- 
vating Prussia, at the expense of Austria, in the 
division of the German indemnities. A species 
of prophetic sympathy united him to Frederic 
‘William, who had ascended the throne about the 
same age, and only shortly before himself; and 
this was soon ripened into a sincere attachment, 
from their interview at Memel in the summer of 
1803, and contributed not a little to determine the 
subsequent course of events on the great theatre 
of Europe.* 

Notwithstanding, however, the high admira- 
wis difforanes tion which Alexander felt for Napo- 
with France, 2e0n, and the open support which he 

had given to his policy in the matter 

-of the German indemnities, events soon occurred 
which produced first a coldness, and at length a 
rupture between them. ‘The first of these arose 
_ out of the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, 
which stipulated that Malta should be placed un- 
der the guarantee of the great powers, and espe- 
cially Russia, Austria, and Prussia. No sooner 
was the war renewed, than England. made the 
most strenuous exertions to induce the Czar to 
accept the office of mediator between the contend- 
ing powers in regard to this matter; and Napo- 
Jeon could not refuse to accede to the proposal. 
After a long negotiation, however, it came to 
mothing. While Talleyrand was prodigal of 
rotestations in regard to the sincere desire of the 
First Consul to submit to the decision of so 
magnanimous and just a potentate, he took care 
to make no concessions whatever calculated to 
restore the peace ih Europe. The Russian 
monarch, by his rescript of May 24 

May 24, 1803. insisted that, as a tase of és. ar- 
rangement, theneutrality of the north of Germany 
and the Neapolitan territory should, in the event 
of war, be maintained inviolate, in terms of the 


must look to that, for he gave us the order ; come on, Rus- 
sians ‘” was the reply ; and the whole marched forward, and 
perished, the victims of their heroic sense of duty.—Six 
RoBertT Witson’s Polish War, p. 2. 
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secret articles of the treaty of the 11th of October, 
1801 ;* but hardly was this basis laid down, when 
Hanover was invaded by the army of Mortier, 
and Naples, as far as T'arentum, overrun by that 
of St. Cyr. 

The consequences of this double rupture event- 
ually were the revival of the coali- which lead to 
tion, Russia and France, indeed, a recall of the 
easily came to an understanding on Russian am- 
the subject of Switzerland, the Czar bassador from 
agreeing to leave the First Consul “*"* 
undisturbed in his usurpation over the Helvetic 
Confederacy, provided he would not interfere in 
his arrangements concerning the Ionian isles; 
but on other and more vital points it was soon 
discovered that their pretensions were irreconci- 
lable. Napoleon proposed that Malta should be 


garrisoned by Russian troops for as many years: 


as should be deemed re Leona be 
ceded to Britain; Switzerland an 

Holland evacuated by the French °°! 1803. 
troops; and the acquisitions of France in Italy 
recognised by England. The British govern- 
ment, on the other hand, offered to submit all 
their differences with France to the decision of 
Alexander, and insisted that the evacuation of 
Hanover and the north of Germany should be a 
part of the arrangement; but to this he positively 
refused toaccede. This matter was soon warm- 
ly taken up by the Russian cabinet, especially 
after the occupation of Cuxhaven by the French 
troops, and the closing of the Elbe and the Weser 
to British vessels—measures utterly subversive 
of the neutrality of Germany, and in which the 
Duke of Oldenberg, brother-in-law to the em- 
peror, whose territories were next threatened by 
Gallic invasion, was in an especial manner in- 
terested. The continued occupation of Taren- 
tum by the French troops also irritated the Rus- 
sian cabinet, as well as the failure to provide an 


indemnity to the King of Sardinia for his Conti- 


nental dominions, as stipulated in the same trea- 
ties; and to such a height did the mutual exas- 
peration arrive, that, before the end of 1803, M. 
Markoff, the Russian ambassador, was received 
with so much indignity, in a public audience, by 
the First Consul, that he was recalled, and M. 
D’Oubril, the chargé d affaires, alone left at the 
French capital.t 

Prussia at first warmly seconded Russia in its 
remonstrances against the occupa- 
tion of the north of Germany, and over Prussia by 
especially the levying of heavy re- hinting at its 
quisitions on Hamburg and the setting Han- 
Elector of Hesse Cassel by the °Y™ 
French troops. But Napoleon threw out a lure 
to the cabinet of Berlin, which speedily caused 
its efforts in that direction to slacken. He di- 
rected his diplomatic agents at that capital to 
drop hints that possibly the electorate of Hanover 
might, in the event of Prussia withdrawing her 
opposition to France, be incorporated with her 
monarchy ; and though the Prussian ministers 
did not venture to close at once with so scanda- 
lous an aggression, yet, actuated partly by the de- 
sire of securing so glittering a prize, partly by a 
wish to be freed from the disagreeable vicinity 
of the French troops, they proposed to Napoleon 
that his troops should evacuate Hanover, which 
should be occupied till a general peace by those 
of the Prussian monarchy. Napo- 
leon declined to accede to such an 7¥!y 30, 1803. 
arrangement, but offered, on condition of an alli- 

* Bign., iii., 108,111. Dum., x., 5 and 6, 
+ Bign., iii., 205, 225. Dum., x., 6. 
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ance, offensive and defensive, being entered into 
with France, to cede in perpetuity Hanover to 
Nov. 1803 that power. Prussia had the virtue or 

2” the prudence to resist this insidious of- 
fer, and reverted to the proposal that the French 
troops should retire from the north of Germany, 
and the First Consul should respect the neutrality 
of the Empire; and that, in consideration of this, 
Prussia should engage that, during the continu- 
ance of the war, France should neither be attack- 
ed by Germany, nor across Germany. This 
proposition, however, by no means suited the 
great designs which Napoleon had already form- 
ed of forcing all the neutral powers into a general 
confederacy against England, and, in conse- 
quence, the negotiation fell to the ground, leaving 
only in the Prussian cabinet, unhappily for itself, 
a secret desire for the possession of the Hanove- 
rian states, which long prevented them from 
joining in the general league against French 
usurpation.*t 

Matters were in this state when the arrest and 
Immense sen- execution of the Duke d’Enghien ex- 
sation excited cited a unanimous feeling of horror 
by the death through Europe, and universally 


Panchen overwhelmed the French partisans 
March 21, by the indignation which it produced 
1804. in every virtuous mind. The im- 


pulse given by this deed, not less impolitic than 
criminal, to the fermenting elements of a coali- 
tion against France, was very great. ‘The court 
of St. Petersburg went into deep mourning on the 
occasion, and sent orders to all its diplomatic 
ministers at foreign courts to do the same; that 
of Stockholm followed the example; and M. 
@Oubril, on the part of his imperial majesty, 
presented an energetic remonstrance on the occa- 
sion, both to the Diet at Ratisbon and the cabi- 
net of the Tuileries. This produced a vigorous 
reply from the First Consul, written in his usual 
powerful manner, but with so little circumspec- 
tion, that it was evidently calculated to widen 
instead of closing the breach already existing be- 
tween the two powers. ‘The complaint of Rus- 
sia on this matter,” said he, “leads one to ask 
whether, when England meditated the assassi- 
nation of Paul, and it was known that the pro- 
posed assassins were within a league of the 
frontier, the Russian government could have had 
any hesitation in seizing them. A war, condu- 
cive, as any struggle between France and Russia 
ever must be, to no other interests but those of 
England, will never be voluntarily undertaken 
by the First Consul; but commence it who will, 
he would prefer it to a state of things derogatory 
in the slightest degree to the equality subsisting 
between the great powers. He claims no supe- 
riority over them, but he will submit to no deg- 
radation. He interferes with none of the meas- 
ures of the Russian cabinet, and he requires a 
corresponding forbearance on their part.” \ Sim- 


* Bign., iii., 230, 233. ‘ : ; 

+ The working of this feeling may be discerned in the 
secret instructions sent to the Marquis Lucchesini, the 
Prussian ambassador at Paris, on the 17th of December, 
1803. He was directed, if possible, to conclude a conven- 
. tion, containing a secret article, in these terms: ‘‘ Without 
entering into any formal stipulation as to the fate of the 
electorate of Hanover, which the events of the maritime 
war and the negotiations for a general peace will determine, 
‘the First Consul, considering that the geographical posi- 
tion of Prussia renders these arrangements of more impor- 
tance to her than any other power, engages to keep chiefly 
in view the interests of his Prussian majesty in all the dis- 
cussions which the destination of that country may give 
rise to.” Napoleon, however, declined to accede to any 
‘euch half measures.—See BIGNON, iii., 232, 233. 
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ilar explosions took place between the diplomatie 
agents of the two powers at the Diet of Ratisbon : 
and resolved to have the lead in provokiag a 
rupture, if it should arise, Napoleon sent in- 
structions to his ambassador, General Hedou- 
ville, to quit St. Petersburg in forty-eight hours 
and leave only a chargé d’aftaires there, “ Know,” 
said he, ‘‘as your final instructions, that the First 
Consul has no desire for war, but he fears no 
human being.”’* = 

Asa a of counterpoise to the powerful feel- 
ing excited against them by the ‘ 
tragic fate of the Duke diinenien, een an 
the French government, shortly af- The French 
ter that ¢atastrophe, published, by petbbbnes pad oed 
means of Regnier, the head of the or by falsifying 
police, the particulars cf some steps Mr. Drake's: 
taken towards efiecting a counter- proceedings at 
revolution in France by the Brit- Sttsard. 

ish government, in which Mr. Drake, their ac- 
credited envoy at the court of Bavaria, and Mr. 
Spencer Smith, the chargé d’affaires at the elec- 
toral court of Wirtemberg, were the chief agents. 
They made a very great handle of that transac- 
tion, and endeavoured, by a forced and unnatu- 
tal construction of the expressions employed by 
thése gentlemen in their instructions to the lead- 
ers of the malecontent party in France, to make 
it appear that their object was not merely a coun- 
ter-revolution, but'the assassination of the First 
Consul; but a simple quotation of the expres- 
sions used, as given in their own report, is suffi- 
cient to demonstrate that this was not the case, 
and that nothing was aimed at but the subver- 
sion of the existing government: a project in 
which it was never supposed diplomatic charac- 
ters were forbidden to enter towards powers in 
hostility with their country, and in which almost 


all the ambassadors of France, throughout the - 


Revolutionary war, were aclivel, engaged.t It 
clearly appeared, however, that though well 
qualified to meet the French forces in the field, 
England was no macth for their jolice agents in 
a transaction of this description; for the publica- 
tions of Regnier revealed the mortilyiag fact, 
that the whole correspondence, both of Drake 
and Spencer Smith, had been regularly transmit- 


1 


* State Papers, 644. Ann. Reg., 1804. Bigw:, iii, 489, 


+ Mr. Drake’s instructions to his agents are thus given 
in the official report by the French police: “ Art. 2. The 
principal object in view being the overthrow of the present 
government; one of the chief means of accomplishing this is 
by obtaining knowledge of the plans of the enemy. For 
this purpose, it is of the utmost consequence to begin by es- 
tablishing a correspondence with the different bureaus for 
obtaining information as to the plans’ going forward, both 
for the exterior and the interior. 7. To gain over those 
employed in the powder-mills, so as to be able to blow 
them up as occasion may require. 8. It is necessary to 
gain over a certain number of printers and engravers that 
may be relied on, to print and execute everything that the 
confederacy may stand in need of. 9. It is much to be 
wished that a perfect knowledge may be gained of the situ- 
ation of the different parties in France, and particularly at 
Paris. 13. It is well understood that every means must be 
taken to disorganize the armies both in and out of the Re. 
public.” The report adds, that in his intercepted corre- 
spondence Mr. Drake says, “If you see any means of extri- 
cating any of Georges’ associates, do not fail to make use 
of them ;” and again, “I earnestly request you to print and 
distribute a short address to the army. The main object is 
to gain partisans among the military ; for lam thoroughly 
persuaded that it is through the army alone that we can 
reasonably hope to gain the object so much desired.” In @ 
subsequent report mention is made of a project for getting 
possession of the fortresses of Huningen and Strasbourg ; 
but nowhere is there the slightest allusion to the commis- 
sion of assassination, or any illegal or disgraceful acts.— 
See Report by REGNIER, the 24th of March and the 11th of 
April, 1804; State Papers, Ann. Reg., 1804, 620, 625. 
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ted, as fast as it took place, to the police of Paris; 
and that their principal correspondent in that city, 
M. Mehu de la Touche, was himself an agent 
of the police, employed to tempt the British en- 
voys into this perilous enterprise.* But, that 
neither the British government nor their diplo- 
matic agents ever entertained any projects of as- 
sassination against the First Consul, or any other 
means of annoyance but those of open hostility, 
is admitted by the person in the world who had 
the best opportunity of information on this sub- 
ject, the private secretary of Napoleon himself;t 
and it is difficult to see how the First Consul 
could object to diplomatic characters in other 
countries engaging in attempts to overturn revo- 
lutionary governments in hostility with their 
own, when his own brother Joseph, during his 
embassy at Rome, was, with his knowledge and 
authority, actively engaged in the conspiracy 
‘which overturned the papal government in 1797; 
and the French ambassador at Venice, in 1796, 
took so active a part in the Democratic conspira- 
ey which led to the destruction, by his means, of 
that ancient republic.:§ 

The publication of the details of this abortive 
Opinions of the attempt at a counter-revolution in 
diplomaticbody France, which were officially com- 
at Paris on the municated to the whole foreign am- 
subject, bassadors at Paris, led to answers 
from all the members of that body, which are 
curious, as evincing the different degrees of sub- 
jection in which the European potentates were 
then kept by the French ruler. The answer of 
the Russian ambassador was evasive, amount- 
ing to nothing but a declaration in favour of the 
rights of nations; that of the Austrian equally 
ambiguous; but those of Prussia and all the 
Jesser_powers were, more or less, an echo of the 
sentiments of the French government on the oc- 
casion, and clearly indicated the paramount as- 
cendency exercised over their minds by the ruler 


* Report by Regnier, April 14,1804. State Papers, 624, 
625. Ann. Reg., 1804 

+ “I can affirm,” says Bourrienne, “ with perfect confi- 
dence, that the British government have constantly rejected 
with indignation, not indeed the projects submitted to them 
for overturning the consular or imperial government, but all 
designs of assassination or personal violence against the per- 
son of the First Consul and the emperor. Positive proof of 
this will be found in the subsequent part of these memoirs.” 
—Bovur., v., 12. Again, the same author adds, “ All the 
correspondence, which scandalized every honest man, on this 
subject, was the work of the perfidious suggestions of the se- 
cret agents of police, of whom Mehu de la Touche was the 
chief, who acted in the perilous but lucrative line of double 
espionage. I can affirm as a positive fact, that during the 
six years that I spent at Hamburg, I was in a situation to 
know everything ; and I can with confidence affirm, that 
neither in my public character nor private relations have I 
ever discovered the smallest evidence to warrant the asser- 
tion that the English government was ever engaged in any 
plots of a dishonourable character.”—Bour., vi., 207. 

+ Hard., Memoirs, v., 186, 192. 

4 “Should the pope die,” said Napoleon to his brother 
Joseph, when ambassador at Rome in 1797, ‘ you must ex- 
ert yourself to the utmost to prevent another being appoint- 
ed, and to bring about a revolution.”—Confidential Despatch 
of NapoLEon to JosEPH, dated Passeriano, the 29th of 
September, 1797. ‘What you have to do,” said Talley- 
rand, in his confidential despatch of the 10th of October 
following, ‘‘is to take care that the reign of the popes shall 
cease ; and to encourage the disposition of the people for 
liberty, you must proclaim at Rome a representative gov- 
emmment, and deliver Europe from the papal supremacy ; 
taking care, at the same time, to secure for us Ancona, 
with a suitable extent of maritime territory.”—See Har- 
DENBERG’S Memoirs, v., 186, 192. These were the in- 
structions of Napoleon and the French government to an 
ambassador at the court of a friendly power, for the purpose 
of revolutionizing that very power; whereas the acts com- 
plained of on the part of the English diplomatic agents 
were all directed against France, with whom their sover- 
eign was in a state of declared hostility. 
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of its military force.* Lord’ Hawkesbury, as. 
the official organ of the British government, also. 
published a manifesto on the subject, which was 
followed by an answer from Talleyrand on the 
part of the French cabinet; but the interest of 
these manifestoes was soon obliterated in the: 
whirl of more important events, arising out of 
the ceaseless advance of French ambition.t 


\ 


* State Papers. Ann. Reg., 1804, 630, 638. 

+ Lord Hawkesbury cbseriee in the aces note, “ That 
his majesty’s government should disregard the \ 
feelings ob ee of the inhabitants of France A pees 
as are justly discontented with the existing government of 
that country; that he should refuse to listen to their de- 
signs for delivering that country from the degrading yoke 
of bondage under which it groans, or to give them aid and 
assistance, so far as those designs are fair and justifiable, 
would be to refuse fulfilling those duties which every wise 
and just government owes to itself and to the world in gen- 
eral, under circumstances similar to the present. Belliger- 
ent powers have an acknowledged right to avail themselves 
of all discontents that may exist in countries with which 
they may be at war. The exercise of that right, even if in 
any degree doubtful, would be fully sanctioned in the pres- 
ent law, not only by the present state of the French nation, 
but by the conduct of the government of that country, 
which, since the commencement of the present war, has 
constantly kept up communications with the disaffected in 
the territories of his majesty, and has assembled at the 
present moment on the coast of France a corps of Irish reb- 
els, destined to second them in their designs against. that 
part of the United Kingdom. Im the application of these 
principles, his majesty has commanded me to declare, be- 
sides, that his government have never authorized a single 
act which could notstand the test of the strictest princi- 
ples of justice, and of usages recognised and practised in 
allages. If any minister,accredited at a foreign court, has 
kept up correspondence with persons resident in France, 
with a view to obtain information as to the designs of the 
French government, or for any other legitimate purpose, he 
has done nothing more than what ministers, under similar 
circumstances, have always been considered as having a 
right to do, and much less than the ministers and commer- 
cial agents of France have towards the disaffected in his 
majesty’s territories.” 

To this it was replied by M. Talleyrand, ‘‘ Inevery coun- 
try, and in every age, the ministry of diplomatic 
agents has been held in veneration among men; S°Pt 5, 1804. 
ministers of peace, organs of conciliation, their presence is: 
an augury of wisdom, justice, and happiness. England, on 
the contrary, wishes that its diplomatic agents should be- 
the promoters of plots, the agents of troubles, the. corre- 
spondents of vile spies and profligate emissaries : it charges. 
them to foment seditions, to provoke and reward assassina- 
tion, and pretends to cover these infamous proceedings with 
the respect and inviolability that belongs to the ministers 
of kings and the pacificators of nations. ‘ Diplomatic 
agents,’ says Lord Hawkesbury, ‘are not permitted to con- 
spire in the country where they reside against the laws of 
that country, but they are subject to no such restriction in 
regard to the states for which they are not accredited.’ Ad- 
mirable restriction! Europe will be covered with conspir- 
acies, but the defenders of public right will have no cause- 
of complaint : some distance will always intervene between: 
the chief conspirator and his accomplices; Lord Hawkes- 
bury’s ministers will pay the crimes which they instigate, 
but they will have sufficient deference to appearances ta 
avoid being at once their instigators and witnesses. Such 
maxims are the height of hypocrisy and audacity: never 
did government make so barefaced a sport of the opinion 
of cabinets and the conscience of nations. The emperor 
is resolved to put a stop to proceedings so fatal to humani- 
ty; and you are therefore invited to communicate to your 
government, that the French government will not recognise 
the English diplomacy in Europe, until the English cabinet 
shall cease to charge its ministers with warlike commis- 
Sions, and restrain them to their proper functions.” It is 
curious to recollect that this tirade, which proceeds entire- 
ly upon the false assumption that the British envoys were 
implicated in plots for assassination, emanated from Napo- 
leon and Talleyrand, who directed Joseph Bonaparte, in 1797, 
to revolutionize Rome, the very state at which he was the 
ambassador of the -I'rench Republic.—See State Papers, 
Ann, Reg., 1804, 602, and Dumas, x., 279, 280. A similar 
attempt was made by the Prince of Peace to charge Mr. 
Frere, the English ambassador at Madrid, with having let 
fall in conversation some expressions favourable to the as- 
sassination of Napoleon ; but this immediately drew forth a 
positive and indignant denial from that gentleman, and, 
from the degraded character of the Spanish favourite, ob- 
tained no credit in Europe.—See Ann. Reg., 1805, 124, 125. 
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This attempt on the part of the French gov- 
ernment to turn aside a portion of the odium 
which attached to them throughout Europe in 
consequence of the violation of the territory of 
Baden and murder of the Duke d’Enghien, was 
attended with very little success. The Russian 
cabinet, now fully awakened to a sense of the im- 
minent danger arising from the evident resolu- 
tion of the First Consul to extend his power over 
the whole Continent, and feeling the personal 
slights put upon the Emperor Alexander in the 
correspondence of Napoleon, were resolute in 
rabies demanding satisfaction; and on the 

a ais 21st of July a most important note 
pOubuil on Was presented by M. d’Oubril, which 
at once announced the basis of a 
new coalition against France. In 
this able document it was stated that 
no government could behold with in- 
difference the dreadful blow given to the inde- 
pendence and security of nations by the recent 
arrest and execution of the Duke d’Enghien; 
that Russia, by the peace of Teschen, engaged 
to guaranty and mediate the German Empire, 
and in that character was not only entitled, but 
bound to interfere in that matter; that, desirous 
to extinguish the flames of war, she had since 
pode to act as mediator between France and 

ngland, but was not accepted; that since the 
renewal of the war the French government had 
evinced a determination to disregard all the 
rights of neutral powers, by marching its troops 
to the coasts of the Adriatic, and levying con- 
tribution on, and taking military possession of, 
the Hanse Towns, though these states had no 
connexion whatever with the depending contest; 
that Portugal and Spain had been compelled to 
purchase their neutrality by enormous pecuni- 
ary sacrifices; that Switzerland, Holland, and 
great part of Italy were mere French provinces: 
one part of the German Empire was occupied 
by the French troops, and in another arrests 
were committed by French detachments, in open 
violation of the law of nations; that Russia had 
no wish to interfere in the internal affairs of 
France, but neither could she remain a passive 
spectator of the successive trampling under foot 
of all the weaker states of Europe by its armies; 
nor could she overlook the insult offered to his 
imperial majesty in alluding to the death of his 
father, and advancing a totally groundless charge, 
in relation to that matter, against Great Britain, 
whom France never ceases to calumniate, mere- 
ly because she is at war with it. The note con- 
cluded by declaring that M. d’Oubril had been 
ordered to state that he could not prolong his stay 
in Paris unless the following points were adjust- 
ed: “J. That, conformably to the fourth and 
fifth articles of the seeret convention of the 11th 
of October, 1801, the French troops should be 
ordered to evacuate the kingdom of Naples; and, 
having done so, its government should engage to 
respect the neutrality of that power during the 
remainder of the war. II. That, in pursuance 
of the second article of the same treaty, the French 
government should agree in future to act in close 
concert with his imperial majesty for the settle- 
ment of the affairs of the Italian ponaenls. III. 
ormity with the 

sixth article of the same convention, and of the 
“promises so often repeated to Russia, to provide 
| without delay an indemnity to the King of Sar- 
dinia for the losses he has sustained. IV. That, 
in virtue of the obligation implied in a common 
mediation and guarantee, the French govern- 


the part of 
Russia to Na- 
poleon. July 
21, 1804. 
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ment should engage to evacuate the north of 
Germany, and undertake to respect strictly in 
future the neutrality of the Germanic Confeder- 
acy.”* 

How just and conformable to the letter as well 


as the spirit of pee treaties these 


demands may have been, it was hard- Talleyrand’e 
ly to be expected that the First Con- ““”** .. 
sul would accede to them, or permit France 
openly to recede before Russia; and it is there- 
fore probable that, in making this demand in 
such peremptory terms, the Russian cabinet had 
it in view to establish a basis on which, at some 
future period, they might found the resumption 
of hostilities. M.Talleyrand answered the note 
on the 29th of the same month, and declared, 
“Whenever the court of Russia shall fulfil the 
articles of its treaty with France, the latter will 
be ready to execute them with the same fidelity. 
If the cabinet of St. Petersburg is of opinion that 
it has claims on that of Paris, in consequence 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth articles of the se- 
cret convention of 1801, France also claims the 
execution of the third article of the same treaty, 
which’ provides that the two contracting parties 
shall not suffer their respective subjects to main- 
tain any correspondence, direct or indirect, with 
the enemies of the two states: a wise provision, 
which has been totally neglected by the imperial 
ambassador, M. Markoff, the true author of the 
disunion and coldness between the two powers, 
and who, during his residence at Paris, has even. 
gone so far as to lend the asylum to which he 
was entitled to the hired agents of England. 
Was the mourning assumed by the Russian 
court for a man whom the French tribunals had 
condemned for having conspired against the safe- 
ty of the First Consul, conformable to the letter 
or spirit of this article? The French govern- 
ment demands the execution of the ninth article 
of the secret convention, in which the two con- 
tracting parties mutually guaranty the independ- 
ence of the Republic of the Seven Isles, and 
that no foreign troops shall remain: a stipula- 
tion evidently violated by Russia, since she has 
continued to retain her troops there, re-enforced. 
them in an ostentatious manner, and changed 
the government of the country without any con- 
cert. Finally, France claims the execution of 
the eleventh article of the same treaty, which evi- 
dently requires that, instead of evincing a spirit 
so unduly partial to England, and rendering it- 
self, perhaps, the first auxiliary of its ambition, 
Russia should unite with France to consolidate 
a general] peace, and re-establish a just equilib- 
rium in the different parts of the world, to secure 
the liberty of the seas.”t 

The same views were more fully unfolded in 
a subsequent memorial presented by Farther me- 
M.d’Oubril to the French cabinet on morial of 
August 28th. The Russian minis- Russia. | 
ter there loudly complained that the King of Sar- 
dinia, stripped of all his Continental dominions 
by the union of Piedmont to France, still re- 
mains without the indemnity so often promised 
by France; that the King of Sardinia and tke 
north of Germany are still oppressed by the bur- 
densome presence of the French tooops; that the 
whole of italy has been changed by the innova- 
tion of the French government, without any con- 
cert with his imperial majesty; and replied to 
the charge of the cabinet of the Tuileries, found- 
ed on the ninth article of the secret convention, 


* State Papers. Ann. Reg., 1804, 648. 
+ State Papers. Ann. Reg., 1804, 649, 650 
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That if the Russian troops have a second time 
occupied the Ionian Islands, it is with the con- 
sent of the Ottoman Porte, at the request of the 
inhabitants, and in virtue of a previous concert 
with France. The emperor only awaits the in- 
telligence of his charge d’affaires’ departure from 
Paris to intimate to the French mission to quit 
his capital. He beholds with regret the necessi- 
ty under which he is laid of suspending his rela- 
tions with a government which refuses to per- 
form its engagement; but he will remain in that 
suspensive position which it lies on the French 
government to convert, if it pleases, into one of 
open hostility.” This note remained without any 
answer; and on the day following, M. d’Oubril 
received, his passports, with the intimation, how- 
ever, that it was expected he would not cross the 
frontier till he received intelligence that the 
French chargé d’affaires had left the Russian ter- 
ritories, and he remained, accordingly, at May- 
ence. War was not yet openly proclaimed be- 
tween the two empires, but it could hardly be 
said that peace existed; and its open declaration 
was evidently postponed only for a convenient 
opportunity.* And when the accession of Na- 
poleon to the imperial throne was notified to the 
court of St. Petersburg, the emperor refused to 
recognise his new title, even after it had been 
acceded to by the sovereign whose dignity it ap- 
peared more immediately to affect, the Emperor 
of Austria. 

The warlike intentions of Russia during this 
year were not confined to diplomatic manifes- 
toes. Independent of several lesser squadrons 
which were cruising in the Baltic, a fleet of nine 
ships of the line and several frigates passed the 
Sound, and sailed round by the Straits of Gib- 
raltar towards the Adriatic Sea; while several 
expeditions from Sebastopol proceeded through 
the Dardanelles in the same direction, and dis- 
embarked 7000 men in the Ionian Islands. The 
army was everywhere put on the most efficient 
footing, vacancies filled up, new levies ordered, 
and everything done which could enable Russia 
to interpose with a weight proportioned to its 
strength in the great conflict which was ap- 
proaching in Western Europe.t 

While the political horizon was thus overshad- 
owed by clouds in the northern hem- 
isphere, Austria continued faithful 
to her system of maintaining a strict 
neutrality, and repairing in silence the breaches 
in her army and finances which had been pro- 
duced by the disasters of preceding years. An 
event occurred, however, in the course of the 
year, which proved that the spirit of the imperi- 
al cabinet was far from being extinguished, and 
that Austria might still be calculated upon to 
bear a prominent part in any coalition which 
might be formed for the independence of Europe. 
The Elector of Bavaria had become entangled 
in some very unpleasant disputes with the no- 
bles of the equestrian order, as they were called; 
that is, the nobles who held directly of the Em- 
pire, and were subject to no other jurisdiction, 
wherever their territories might be locaily situa- 
ted, which had fallen to him on the partition of 
the indemnities. The elector, considering them 
as to all intents and purposes his subjects, had 
summoned them to meet him at Bamberg, to 
settle the point in dispute between them; but 
they had refused, and applied to the emperor, 


Pacific system 
of Austria. 
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who supported their pretensions to independence 
from his government. Upon this the elector ap- 
pealed to the First Consul; but, however welt 
inclined he might have been in general to sup- 
port any sovereign who resisted the jurisdiction 
and weakened the authority of the emperor, he 
had no desire to see Austria added to the num- 
ber of his enemies in the present threatening as- 
pect of affairs in the north of Europe. ‘The 
elector therefore received, to his no small aston- 
ishment, a notification that he must 5. 94° i804, 
not oppose the rights of the emperor 

in this particular, and also give satisfaction to 
Austria for the seizure of the Oberhausen, a 
district situated on the frontiers, near the Inn, the 
year before, and long the subject of contention 
between the two powers. By a solemn decree 
of the Aulic Council, the nobles of 5. og 1904 
the equestrian order throughout the “°™ é 
Empire were confirmed in all the privileges which 
belonged to them before the division of the indem- 
nities, and the execution of this decree by force 
of arms was committed to the Archduke of Aus- 
tria and the Electors of Saxony and Baden: a 
result which contributed-in no small degree tc 
restore the influence of the emperor throughout 
Germany, and revive the ancient respect for the 
majesty of his undefined authority which prece- 
ding events had so much impaired.* 

Careful, however, not to hazard the advantage 
thus gained by any premature or un- 44, conduct or 
supported measure of hostility to- the death of 
wards France, the cabinet of Vien- the Duke 
na abstained from expressing any ?Enghien. 
open indignation at the violation of the territory 
of the Empire at Ettenheim, and gave an an- 
swer rather favourable than otherwise to the cir- 
cular transmitted to the diplomatic body at Paris, 
relative to the affair of Drake and Spencer 
Smith. INay,they at once ordered the French 
emigrants to quit their territories, when the First 
Consul represented that their residence there 
gave umbrage to the government of France. 
Notwithstanding these pacific steps, however, 
the armaments in the interior went on without 
intermisSion; magazines were formed in Styria, 
Carinthia, at Venice, and in the Tyrol: the army 
was gradually increasing in strength and revi- 
ving in spirit, and an attentive observer could 
discern, amid a constant interchange of pacific 
assurances, appearances not a little indicative 
of an approaching rupture.t 

eee vial 2 ae state between the cabinets 
of Vienna and the Tuileries, when Recognises ‘ 
the elevation of Napoleon ‘to the Noe 
imperial. dignity opened up appa- imperial title. 
rently a fresh subject of discord between the two 
powers. But, instead of testifying any repug- 
nance at this step, the Austrian cabinet had the 
address to make it a ground for adopting a 
measure which had been long in their contem- 
plation, but for which a favourable opportunity 
had not yet arrived, viz., the assumption of the 
title of Emperors of Austria by the House of 
Lorraine, and rendering it hereditary in. their 
family. After a long correspondence between 
the two cabinets, this matter was adjusted to 
their mutual satisfaction, and on the 11th of 
August, immediately after the emperor, in a full 
council, had recognised the title of the Emperor 
Napoleon, he assumed for himself and his suc- 
cessors in the’ Austrian dominions the title of 
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“Emperor of Austria.” The motive for this 
‘step was declared to be ‘‘the preservation of that 
degree of equality which should subsist between 
‘the great powers and the just rank of the House 
and: State of Austria among the nations of Eu- 
rope.” ‘The step was justified on “the precedent 
Jormerly afforded by the assumption of the im- 
perial crown by the Czars of Russia, and more 
recently by the ruling sovereign of France ;” 
and though it at first excited considerable jeal- 
ousy among the lesser princes of Germany, yet 
they soon all recognised the new and hereditary 
title of the emperor; and it was ere long acqui- 
esced in by all the potentates of Europe, those 
under the influence of Napoleon, not less than 
those who were opposed to him: by the first, be- 
cause it afforded some countenance to the recent 
assumption of the imperial dignity by the French 
ruler; by the last, because it promised to consoli- 
‘date in the Austrian dominions some counter- 
poise to his power.* 

Aware that the cabinet of Vienna would en- 
Temporizing -deavour, on the first favourable op- 
policy of Prus- portunity, to regain some of its lost 
sia. possessions, and that its friendly dis- 
positions could not with certainty be calculated 
upon for any length of time, Napoleon was ur- 
gent in his endeavours, during the whole of this 
year, to draw closer the cords which united 
France to Prussia. The murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien had awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, 
the most profound feelings of indignation; and 
in the consternation with which it overwhelmed 
the friends of France might be seen, says the 
panegyrist of Napoleon, the clearest evidence 
that, “more than even a crime, that act was a 
fault.”+ But, though the Anti-Gallican party was 
greatly strengthened, it was not placed in pos- 
session of power by that event. The policy of 
the cabinet still continued to be guided by French 
influence, and, accordingly, the King of Prus- 
sia was among the first of the greater powers 
which formally recognised the French emperor. 
When the menaces of Russia gave reason to 
apprehend an immediate rupture in the north, it 
became of the utmost moment for Napoleon to 
secure, if not the-alliance, at least the neutrality 
of Prussia, in order that a barrier might be op- 
posed to the march of the Moscovite troops across 
the north of Germany; and on condition that 
the French troops in the electorate of Hanover 
should not be augmented, and that the burden 
of the war should not be laid upon the neutral 
states of that part of the Empire, Prussia agreed 
to maintain a strict neutrality, and not to permit 
the march of Russian or any other foreign troops 
across her territories. In return for these con- 
cessions, which, though not so extensive as he 
desired, were yet of great moment to the French 
emperor, Napoleon openly proclaimed, both in 
his diplomatic relations and in the official col- 
umns of the Moniteur, his inclination to aug- 

“ment the strength of Prussia,t and his intention 

‘not to let any pretensions of France upon Han- 
over stand in the way of the territorial aggran- 
dizement of that power. 

A change which oceurred at this period in the 
Ei Prussian ministry was looked to 
Hardenbergto by the diplomatists of Europe as 
power produ- likely to lead to a material altera- 
esnoexternal tion in its foreign policy; but it was 
change, not attended at first with the effects 
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which were anticipated. Count Haugwitz, who 
for ten years had been the chief director of its 
diplomatic relations, and whose leaning towards 
the French alliance had been conspicuous 
throughout the whole of his administration, re- 
tired to his estates in Silesia; and the chief di- 
rection of affairs fell upon Baron Harpenzere, 
a statesman of great ability, who was known to 
be decidedly hostile to the Revolutionary princi- 
ple, the devastating effects of which he had had 
ample opportunities of appreciating in the course 
of his diplomatic career, and whose inclination 
towards the English and Russian alliance, al- 
ready warmly espoused by the queen, was ex- 
pected to produce important effects on the fate 
of Northern Europe. The new minister, how- 
ever, proceeded at first in the footsteps of his 
predecessor ; the negotiation for the occupation 
of Hanover, if not by Prussian, at least by Sax- 
on or Hessian troops, instead of French, was re- 
sumed, though without success, as Napoleon 
showed an invincible repugnance to quitting his 
hold of that important part of the German terri- 
tory; but the jealousy of Prussia was allayed 
by a renewed promise that the French troops in 
that electorate should not exceed thirty thousand 
men; on condition of which the king engaged 
that they should not be disquieted from the side 
of his dominions.* ; 

An event, however, soon occurred, which put 
the independence of Prussia to the 
test, and afforded the measure of 
the extent to which its cabinet was 
disposed to sacrifice its pretensions 
to the rank of an independent pow- 504 
er to the ascendency of the French ; 
alliance. Sir George Rumboldt, the English 
minister at Hamburg, was seized at his coun- 
try villa within the territory of that free city, on 
the night of the 25th of October, in virtue of an. 
order for arrest, signed by the French minister 
of police at Paris, and forwarded without delay 
to that capital, where he was lodged in the Tem- 
ple, and all his papers submitted to the inspec- 
tion of the French government. This violent 
proceeding was not only a flagrant violation of 
the law of nations, in the person of the accredited 
minister of England, in the circle of Lower Sax- 
ony, but a grave fault of policy, as it directly 
brought the Emperor of France into collision 
with the King of Prussia, the protector of that 
circle of the Empire, and endangered all the am- 
icable relations which with so much care had 
been nursed up for ten years between the two 
powers. It produced a very great sensation at 
Berlin. The party hostile to the French alliance 
represented it as a grievous slight upon the hon- 
our of Prussia, and such as, if unredressed, 
would forever blast its influence in the north of 
Germany; and the opinion became universal 
that the ambition of Napcleon knew no bounds, 
and that he was resolved to treat the independent 
states of Europe in the same manner as the proy- 
inces of his own Empire. The conduct, both of 
the king and the cabinet at this crisis, was wor- 
thy of the successors of the Great Frederic. 
The Prussian ambassador at Paris received in- 
structions to make the most energetic remon- 
strances on the subject to the cabinet of the Tuil- 
eries, and the king wrote in person a confidential 
letter to the emperor, expressing how deeply he 
had been hurt by the event. These representa- 
tions had the desired effect: nothing was discov 
aa I a ESE ee ee eee 
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ered in Sir George’s papers tending to implicate 
-either him or the British government in anything 
which could answer the purposes of Napoleon, 
and after a few days’ confinement he was sent to 
Cherbourg, and delivered over, with a flag of 
truce, to the English cruisers, leaving to France 
the disgrace only of having violated the law of 
nations and the independence of Germany with- 
-out any object, and receded before the remon- 
: -strances of a comparatively inferior power.* 
The first decided symptom of hostility towards 
Hostile dispo- France came from Sweden, a coun- 
sitions of Swe- try remoyed by its situation from 
den. . the immediate dangers of French 
invasion, and under the government of a prince 
of an ardent and chivalrous character, whose 
animosity to the Revolutionary system had been 
long and powerfully marked. As Duke of 
Pomerania, that sovereign had a voice in the 
Diet of the Empire at Ratisbon, and his notes 
presented to that assembly on the subject of the 
Duke d’Enghien had breathed an uncommon 
degree of spirit and independence.t+ This con- 
duct, which was not more than might have been 
expected in an intrepid sovereign who was mar- 
ried to a princess of the House of Baden, the po- 
tentate immediately insulted on that occasion, 
drew forth the pointed animadversions of the 
French emperor; and in a series of articles in- 
serted in the official part of the Moniteur, the 
King of Sweden was assailed in a manner which 
could hardly be tolerated by any independent 
power.t In one, in particular, a distinction was 
drawn between the Swedish nation, with whom 
the writer professed a desire to remain on a 
‘riendly title, and its sovereign, a rash and head- 
strong young man, misled by extravagant ideas. 
“Your merchant vessels,” it added, ‘“ shall ever 
be well received in the ports of France: your 
squadrons, whenever they stand in need of them, 
‘shall be victualled in her harbours. She will 
see on their mast-heads only the pavilions of the 
‘Gustavuses who have reigned before you.” 
When language such as this prevails between 
Sovereigns, the transition is easy to a state of 
Sept. 7, 1804 actual hostility. On the 7th of Sep- 
"7" tember, a note presented by the 
Swedish ambassador, addressed Monsiewr Napo- 
_.eon Bonaparte, announced the termination of 
all confidential communication between the two 
governments, and at the same time the importa- 
tion of French journals and pamphlets into 
Sweden was prohibited. Mr. Pitt was too vigi- 
Which is ta- 1@2t an observer not to perceive, in 
Kenadvantage this state of mutual irritation, the 
of by Great foundation of a convention favoura- 
Britain. Dec. ble to the interests of Great Britain ; 
sdeniica and on the 3d of December a treaty 
was concluded at London between England and 
Sweden, by which it was stipulated that a depét 
should be established at Stralsund in Pomerania, 
or in the adjoining island of Rugen, for the for- 
mation of the legion which it was intended to 
form of Hanoverian troops, in the pay of Great 
Britain; and that an entrepédt should be estab- 
lished in that town for the disposal of British 
colonial produce and manufactures. In return 
for these concessions, and in order to enable the 
Swedish government to put Stralsund in a re- 
spectable state of defence, a subsidy of £80,000 
was promised by England. If these provisions 


did not amount to any act of open hostility 
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against France, they at least demonstrated that 
Sweden was not disposed to enter into the proj- 
ects of the Emperor Napoleon for the exclusion 
of British commerce from the Continent of Eu- 
rope :* a disposition which amounted, in his es- 
timation, to a declaration of war against the 
French Empire. 

At the time that Sweden was thus giving the 
first example of a decided resistance to France, 
the Ottoman Empire also adopted a peremptory 
tone on the. same subject. Retaining still a live- 
ly recollection of the evils they had sustained in 
consequence of the unprovoked attack of Napo- 
leon on Egypt, they refused to recognise him as 
emperor; and Marshal Brune, the French am- 
bassador at Constantinople, after six months of 
vain attempts at negotiation, was compelled to 
quit that capital, which-fell entirely into the 
views of the Russian party.t 

While the Northern and Eastern powers were 
thus giving signs of approaching pytension of 
hostility to France, Napoleon was French power 
unceasingly extending his grasp in Italy, Oct. 
over the Italian peninsula. By a *% ae 
treaty with the Ligurian Republic, of October 
20, the whole resources of Genoa were placed at 
the disposal of France, and that magnificent har- 
bour became a great I'rench naval station in the 
Mediterranean. The emperor engaged to pro- 
cure admission on favourable terms for the Li- 
gurian manufactures into the states of Piedmont 
and Parma, and to cause its pavilion to be. re- 
spected by the Barbary powers; in return for 
which he obtained six thousand sailors, and the 
free use of the arsenals, fleets, and harbours of 
the Republic. Napoleon immediately took meas- 
ures for the construction of ten ships of the line 
at Genoa. “ This,” says the French historian, 
“was, in effect, an appropriation of Genoa to 
France; the Act of Incorporation which soon 
after followed of this Republic with the French 
Empire was but a public proclamation of what 
then took place.”t 

While negotiations of such moment were ta- 
king place in the diplomatic body throughout Eu- 
rope, and everything conspired to indicate an 
approaching rupture of the most terrible kind, 
Napoleon was actively engaged in ttemal meas- 
measures calculated to rouse the ures of Napo- 
spirit and heighten the enthusiasm leon. July 14, 
of his own subjects. On the 14th 1814. 
of July, the anniversary of the taking of the Bas- 
tile, the inauguration of the Legion of Honour 
took place with all imaginable pomp in the 
splendid Church of the Invalides at Paris, built 
by Louis XIV.; and on the same day, the cross- 
es of honour of that body were distributed by the 
generals in all the camps and garrisons of the 
Empire. The profound policy of Napoleon was 
here singularly conspicuous, in selecting the an- 
niversary of the first victory of the Revolution 
for the establishment of an institution calculated 
to revive the distinctions which it was its chief 
object to abolish, and blending in the public 
mind the recollection of Republican triumph 
with the edifice and the associations which were 
most likely to recall the splendour of the mon- 
archy. 

At the same time that this apparent homage 
to Republican principles was paid at 
Paris, a measure of all others the most J¥y 15. 
destructive to real freedom was carried into effect 
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in the restoration of the ministry of police, with 


the crafty Fouché again at its head. 


Shortly after the conclusion of this important 


_ ceremony in the capital, the emperor repaired to 


the headquarters of the grand army at Boulogne, 
Aug. 16, 1904, 20d there, on the 16th of August, the 

> anniversary of the féte of his tutelar 
saint, a spectacle of the grandest and most im- 
posing kind took place. Marshal Soult received 
orders to assemble the whole troops in the camps 


_ at Boulogne and Montreuil, nearly eighty thou- 


sand strong, on the slopes of a vast natural am- 

hitheatre, situated on the western face of the 

ill on which the Tower of Cesar is placed, ly- 
ing immediately to the eastward of the harbour 
of the former of these towns. In the centre of 
Splendid fete this amphitheatre a throne was 
at Boulogne, Placed, elevated on a platform of 
turf, at the summit of a flight of 
steps. The immense body of soldiers were ar- 
ranged in the form of the rays of a cirele, emana- 
ting from the throne: the cavalry and artillery, sta- 
tioned on the outer extremity, formed the exteri- 
or band of that magnificent array ; beyond them, 
a countless multitude of spectators covered the 
slope to the very summit of the hill. The bands 
of all the regiments of the army, placed on the 
right and left of the throne, were ready to rend 
the air with the sounds.of military music. At 
noon precisely, the emperor ascended the throne 
amid a general salute from all the batteries, and 
a flourish of trumpets unheard since the days of 
the Romans: immediately before him was the 
buckler of Francis I., while the crosses and rib- 
ands which were to be distributed were contain- 
ed in the helmet of the Chevalier Bayard. His 
brothers, ministers, and chief functionaries, the 
marshals of the Empire, counsellors of state and 
senators, the staff of the army, its whole generals 
and field officers, composed the splendid suite by 
which he was surrounded. Amid their dazzling 
uniforms the standards of the regiments were 
to be seen; some new, and waving with yet un- 
sullied colours in the sun; many more torn by 
shot, stained with blood, and black with smoke, 
the objects of almost superstitious reverence to 
the warlike multitude by which they were sur- 
rounded. The emperor took the oath first him- 
self, and no sooner had the members of the Le- 
gion of Honour rejoined ‘‘We swear it,” than, 
raising his voice aloud, he said, ‘‘ And you, sol- 
diers, swear to defend, at the hazard of your life, 
the honour of the French name, your country, 
and your emperor.” Innumerable voices respond- 
ed to the appeal, and immediately the distribu- 
tion of the decorations commenced, and the cere- 


. mony was concluded by a general review of the 


His vexation 


. of it. 


vast army, who all defiled in the finest order be- 
fore the throne, where they had just witnessed 


“so imposing a spectacle.* 


The chief of such a host might be excused for 
deeming himself the sovereign of 
at thedefeat the earth; but an event was ap- 
of the flotilla proaching, destined to teach the 
in the midst french emperor, like his great pred- 
ecessor Canute the Dane, that there 
were bounds to his power, and that his com- 
mands were limited to the element on which his 
army stood. It was part of the pageant that a 
naval display should take place at the same 
time, and the eyes of Napoleon and the minister 
of marine, M. Decres, were anxiously turned, 
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towards the close of the ceremony, to the head- 
lands round which it was expected the vanguard 
of the flotilla would appear. In effect, they did 
make their appearance at four o’clock; but at 
the same moment a violent tempest arose, the 
wind blew with terrific violence, and several of 
the vessels, in the hands of their inexperienced 
mariners, were stranded on the beach. This un- 
toward incident, though, practically speaking, 
of little importance, was yet in the highest de- 


‘gree mortifying to Napoleon, arriving as it did 


on such an occasion, in presence, not only of his 
own troops, but the English cruisers, and charac- 
teristic as it was of the impassable limits which 
the laws of nature had placed to his power. He 
retired chagrined and out of humour for the rest 
of the day; all the magnificence of his military 
display could not console him for the rude man- 
ner in which he had been reminded, at the high- 
est point of its splendour, of his weakness on the 
other element, which required to be subdued _be- 
fore his dreams of universal dominion could be 
realized.* 

The féte of Napoleon was celebrated in the 
other harbours of France by the com- General re- 
pletion of works of more durable util- joicings over 
ity, but everywhere with the same France. - 
enthusiastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was sig- 
nalized by discharges of artillery from the bat- 
tery placed on the great sea-dike intended to 
break the fury of the waves which roll into 
that harbour—a work begun by the unfortunate 
Louis XVI, and now completed by his illustri- 
ous successor. At Antwerp the rejoicings were 
equally sincere: several smaller vessels were 
launched on the occasion, and already its basins 
in a great state of forwardness, three ships of the 
line and a frigate almost completed, and im- 
mense preparations in the arsenals and dock- 
yards, attested the impulse which the genius of 
the emperor, in a single year, had given to the 
naval resources of France. ‘T'wo days after the 
{éte the English cruisers stood into the harbour 
of Boulogne, and a heavy cannonade took place 
between them and the front line of the French 
flotilla. Napoleon, on board a gunboat with Ad- 
miral Bruix, was a.spectator of the combat; and 
after an exchange of long shots for two hours, 
the English ships stood off, not hav- Aug. 18, 1804. 
ing succeeded in inflicting any seri- 
ous damage on the enemy—a circumstance 
which afforded the French, little accustomed to 
indecisive combats at sea, an opportunity for 
boundless exultation, and the happiest augu 
of success in the great maritime contest whic 
was approaching.tt 
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+ No man knew better than Napoleon how to win the af 
fections and excite the gratitude of his soldiers ; and it was 
to his wonderful powers in this respect, almost as much as 
to his political and military capacity, that his long-contin- 
ued success was owing. To increase this effect, and add to 
the naturally retentive powers of his memory in this re- 
spect, he inquired privately from the officers who were the 
veterans of Egypt or Italy in their regiments ; and when 
he passed them in review, stopped the men designated to 
him, and said, “Ah! you are a veteran: how is your old 
father? I have seen you at Aboukir or the Pyramids: 

ou have not a cross; here is one for you,” and threw the 
cordon round the astonished soldier’s neck. It may easily 
be conceived what must have been the effect of such a de- 
meanour, impressing as it did the soldiers with the belief 
that they were all known to the emperor if they had distin- 
guished themselves, and that any one might look, under 
such auspices, to becoming a marshal of the Empire. : 

It was not only in his own soldiers, however, that this 
great man appreciated heroic or generous conduct. No one 
sat a higher value upon it in his enemies, When at Bou- 
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From Boulogne the emperor traversed the 
Disgraceful Coast of the Channel as far as Os- 
adulation with tend, everywhere reviewing the 
whieh he was troops, inspecting the harbours, 
surrounded: stimulating the preparations, and 
communicating to all classes the energy of his 
own ardent and indefatigable mind. From 
thence he proceeded to Aix la Chapelle, en- 
deavouring by all means to revive the recollec- 
tion of the Empire of Charlemagne—an era of 
which, with Eastern servility, he was incessant- 
ly reminded in the adulatory addresses which 
flowed in from the mayors and constituted au- 
thorities in all the districts through which he 
passed. “God,” said the prefect of Arras, “cre- 
ated Bonaparte, and rested from his labours”— 
an excess of flattery which shortly drew forth 
from the Faubourg St. Germain the witty ad- 
dition, that he had better have reposed a little 
sooner ;* and is valuable as an historical record, 
demonstrating how rapidly revolutionary vio- 
lence leads to Eastern despotism, for in no part 
of France was Democratic cruelty more vehe- 
ment ten years before than in that very town of 
Arras, the scene of the unparalleled atrocities of 
Le Bon, and the place where the guillotine had 
become so familiar an object, that it was em- 
ployed by the little children to decapitate cats, 
birds, and mice which had fallen into their 
hands.t : 

More important changes were destined to re- 

sult from the next station at which 


. 
bee ae the emperor rested, Mayence, where 
at Mayence _ he received at the same time the con- 


for the confed- gratulatory addresses of all the east- 
eration of the ern provinces of France, and of all 
née. 

the lesser German potentates on the 

right bank of the Rhine, whom he was already 
reparing to mould into the frontier bulwark of 
is power. It was here that he first brought to 
maturity the design which he had already form- 
ed of a CoNFEDERATION OF THE RHINE, under 
the protection of France, and which would prac- 
tically amount to an extension of its power into 
the heart of Germany.t Napoleon remained 
during the autumnal months at this great fron- 
tier fortress; and while to the public eye he 
seemed engaged only in matters of parade and 
magnificence, receiving the congratulations of 
the adjoining states on his accession to the im- 
perial throne, he was in reality incessantly occu- 
pied with those vast designs which in the suc- 
ceeding year led to such memorable results both 
at land and sea. It was there that he first con- 
ceived the plan of that great combination to elude 
the British fleets, and concentrate an overwhelm- 


logne, two English sailors were brought before him who 
had escaped from the depédt at Verdun, and attempted to 
cross the Channel in a frail bark a few feet long, just capa- 
ble of floating them, which they had constructed of wood 
which they found on the sea-beach. The daring nature of 
the attempt attracted the admiration of the emperor, who 
said to them, “Is it really true that you have endeavoured 
to cross the sea in that bark?” ‘Ah! sire,” they replied, 
“if you doubt it, give us leave and you will see us set out 
instantly.” ‘“‘Iindeed wish it,” replied he: ‘you are bold, 
enterprising men, but I will not let you expose your life. 
You are free. Farther, I will cause you to be conducted 
‘on board an English ship: you shall return to London, and 
tell the English what esteem I have for the brave, even 
among my enemies.” He dismissed them with several 
pieces of gold each. This incident took such a hold of his 
imagination, that he recounted it to his companions in exile 
at St. Helena.—See BouRRIENNE, vi., 201, 202. 

* Norv., ii., 347. Bour., vi., 194, 195, 205. 

t See vol. i., 288, and D’Abr., vii., 213, 214. Bour., vi., 
221, 222. 
_ + Marquis Lucehessini’s Confed. Rhenana, i., 74. Bign., 
iv , 127, 128. Norv., ii., 344. 
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ing force in the Channel, which so nearly proved 
successful in the following year, and placed the 
English monarchy in greater jeopardy than it had 
stood since the battle of Hastings ;* and it was 
there, too, that he matured the details of that as- 
tonishing march of his land-forces from the 
shores of the Channel to the heart of Germany, 
which was so soon destined to lead to the tri- 
umphs of Ulm and Austerlitz. Nor were ob- 
jects of internal utility and pacific improvement 
neglected during these warlike designs. Numer- 
ous decrees for the encouragement of industry, 
as well as the encouragement of science and the 
protection of the frontier, are dated from the 
places visited during this journey. One Sept. 11 
from the camp at Boulogne established ~*~ ~ 
nine prizes of 10,000 frances (£400), and thirteen. 
of 5000 each, for useful inventions in agricul- 
ture and manufactures—proceeding on the noble 
desire expressed in the preamble, that “not only 
should France maintain the superiority she had. 
acquired in science and the arts, but that the age 
which was commencing should advance beyond 
that which was drawing to a close:” one from 
Mayence, on the 2lst of September, or- 5. 91 
ganized the institution of twelve col- * eed 
leges in the principal towns of the Empire for 
the study of law; one from Dunkirk , |. 9, 
gave a new and more effective organiza oe 
tion to the body of engineers for roads and 
bridges through the state; while another 5.1. 1¢ 
put upon a new and much improved foot- ~" “”" 
ing the important establishment of the Polytech- 
nic School.t 

Immediately after his return to Paris, Napo- 
leon commenced preparations for 
the important solemnity of the coro- 
nation. Although the spirit of the age 
was still essentially irreligious, and the forcing 
through the concordat with the pope had expo- 
sed his government to a ruder shock than the ab- 
rogation of all the political privileges acquired. 
by the people during the Revolution,t still Napo- 
leon was well aware that, with a large propor- 
tion at least of the rural population, the conse- 
cration of his authority by the ceremony of coro- 
nation was an essential particular, and that to 
all, of whatever latitude of opinion, it was of 
great political importance to prove that his influ- 
ence was so unbounded as to compel the head of 
the Church himself to officiate on the occasion. 
The papal benediction appeared to be the link 
which would unite the Revolutionary to the le- 
gitimate régime, and cause the faithful to forget, 
in the sacred authority with which he was now 
invested, the violence and bloodshed which had 
paved his way to the throne.§ Napoleon, for 
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; scones of Sept. 29, 1804. Dum., xi., 205. \Piéces: 
ust. 

t Bign., iv., 130, 139. Norv., ii., 340, 341. > 

+ “At that period (in 1804) there prevailed,” says the 
French historian, “‘in the Republic a complete indifference 
on religious subjects ; and the apathy of the nation in that 
respect was such that it would not leave to any legislator 
the power of choosing for it any species of Christian wor- 
ship. This state of things is well worthy of consideration ; 
and it existed in the great majority of the nation to such a 
degree, that the organization of the Catholic worship by 
the concordat appeared to the people a more daring innova- 
tion than the overthrow of the national representation on 
the 19th Brumaire. Religion had no hold at that period 
of the affections, [ had almost said none of the necessities 
of the people: the spirit of the age since the days of Louis. 
XV. had- been entirely philosopnica..*—Norvins. = 
326-7, 

§ “Twill allow the generals of the Republic,” said Na- 
poleon, “to exclaim as long as they please against the 
mass: I know what lam abont; I am Borcking for Poster. 


His coronatios. 
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these reasons, had long resolved, not only that 
he should be crowned according to the forms of 
the French monarchy, but that the ceremony 
should be performed by the head of Christendom ; 
and for this purpose a negotiation had for some 


months been in dependence with the Holy See., 


There was no precedent, indeed, of such an hon- 
our being conferred on any crowned head ex- 
cepting the emperors of Germany, the success- 
ors of the Ceesars, since the days when Stephen 
UII. consecrated the usurpation of Pepin, and 
poured the holy oil on the head of the founder of 
a new dynasty and his son Charlemagne; but 
this only rendered him the more desirous to se- 
cure for himself an honour of which there had 
been no example for ten centuries, and his 
achievements certainly would not suffer by a 
comparison with those of the illustrious founders 
of the Carlovingian dynasty. Early in June, 
accordingly, a negotiation had been opened with 
the Vatican for the coronation of the emperor 
by the pope in person; and although considera- 
ble difficulties were at first started by the cardi- 
nals in orderto enhance the merit of compliance, 
and, if possible, obtain some concessions to the 
Church from so great an act of condescension 
on the part of its head, yet such was the ascend- 
ency of French influence and the terror of Na- 
poleon’s arms, that at length the consent of the 
consistory was obtained ; and in reply to a letter 
of Napoleon, dated from Mayence on oe 15th 
September, the pope agreed to offi- 
Pah AS ASMA: Ginn at the SenseGhh, and an- 
nounced the speedy commencement of his jour- 
ney to France. On the day following a concor- 
dat was concluded for the Italian Republic on 
terms precisely similar to those already agreed 
en with the French government.* 
The ceremony was fixed for the 2d of Decem- 


Ceremony at 


Notre Deme, tte Dame at Paris. ‘The pope arri- 


ved on the 25th of November at 
Fontainebleau, where the emperor went to con- 
gratulate him on his approach. They met at a 
cross in the forest on the road to Lyons, about a 
mile to the southward of the palace, which is 
still shown to travellers. Napoleon was on 
horseback, but they both alighted at the same 
time, and immediately remounted the pope’s car- 
riage, the emperor entering first, and placing his 
holiness on his righthand. They drove together 
to Fontainebleau, from whence Pius VII. pro- 
ceeded alone to Paris.t He was everywhere re- 
ceived with extraordinary demonstrations of re- 
spect, and lodged at the Tuileries, in magnifi- 
cent rooms, in the pavilion of Flora, where, by 
a delicate attention, he found his sleeping apart- 
ment furnished exactly like that which he had 
recently left on the Monte Cavallo. His arrival 
at Paris created an extraordinary sensation; 


ty.” Though indifferent as to religion himself, he saw 


clearly that in the end it rules the great body of mankind, 


and that the irreligious fanaticism of the age was probably 
destined to be as short-lived as its Democratic fervour.—See 
BOURRIENNE, vi., 223. j ‘ 

* Bign., iv., 103, 113. Bot., iv., 136, 142. _Dum., xi., 75. 

+ It is a remarkable coincidence, that Fontainebleau, 
where Napoleon, in the pride of apparently boundless pow- 
er, met the pope coming to his coronation, was also the wit- 
ness, ten years after, of his abdication and fall. But the 
life of the emperor ts full of such extraordinary and appa- 
yently mvsterious combinations. Immediatelv after his ac- 
cession to the conswsnlv, Ne Was intent on a negotiation to 
obtain for France the island ot ELBA, tne scene of nis first 
exile ; and not a month before his coronation, he dictated 
orders to Villeneuve for the conquest of St. HeLena, the 
- destined theatre of his sufferings and deuth.—See Bourri- 
ENNE, vi., 233. 
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among the small remnant of the faithful, of joy 
at beholding the head of the Church within 2 
city so recently defiled by tne orgies of infideli- 
ty; among the more numerous body of the irre- 
ligious or indifferent, of curiosity and astonish- 
ment at the extraordinary changes which had se 
rapidly converted the Cathedral where, ten years 
betore, the Goddess of Reason was enthroned 
amid crowds of revolutionary admirers into the 
scene where the august ceremony of coronation 
was tobe performed by the head of the Church 
on the founder of a new race of sovereigns. 
How skeptical or indifferent soever the great 
bulk of the people may have been, they were 
universally impressed with feelings of respect for 
the venerable pontiff who displayed, in the try- 
ing circumstances in which he was placed, so 
large a portion of Christian charity and forbear- 
ance; and on some occasions on which the 
brutality of Democratic prejudice strove to ex- 
pose him to insult, his demeanour was so mild 
and benevolent as to excite the unanimous admi- 
ration of all who witnessed it.*t “ 

On the day before the coronation, the Senate 
and Tribunate presented, with great pesuit of the 
pomp, the result of the appeal made appeal to the 
to the French people on the subject people on the 
of the hereditary succession of his S*>iect- 
family. Sixty thousand registers had been open- 
ed. Out of 3,574,898 votes, only 2569 were in 
the negative. Such was the result, after sixteen 
years’ experience, of the Democratic fervour of 
1789! In reply to a laboured harangue from 
Frangois of Neufchateau, the orator of the Le- 
gislature on this occasion, Napoleon said, “I 
ascend the throne where I have been placed by 
the unanimous voice of the people, the senate, 
and the army, with a heart penetrated with the 
splendid destinies of a people whom, in the midst 
of camps, I first saluted with the title of the 
Great. From my youth upward my thoughts 
have been entirely occupied with their glory; 
and I now feel no pleasure nor pain but in the 
happiness or mis*>rtune of my pene My de- 
scendants will long su.” this throne. In the camps 
they will be the first so. ‘ers of the army, sacri- 
ficing their lives for the dexnce of their country. 
As its first magistrates, they vill never forget 
that contempt for the laws and the overthrow of 
the social edifice are never occasionex but by the 
weakness and vacillation of princes. You, sen- 
ators, whose councils and aid have never been 
wanting in the ‘most difficult circumstances, 
will transmit your spirit to your successors. 
Remain ever as you now are, the firmest bul- 
warks and the chief counsellors of the throne, so 
necessary to the happiness of this vast empire.”§ 

The ceremony of coronation took place on the 
day following, with the utmost possi- 
Me macniticelloe: fr! theCathedralior oo ee ame 
Notre Dame. The day was intensely cold, but 
clear and bright, the procession long and gorge- 
ous, and the whole luxury and magnificence of 
the Empire displayed under its venerable walls. 
Carriages glittering with gold and purple trap- 


* Bour., vi. 225,227. Bign., iv., 141,148. D?Abr., vii., 
216. se thie: 

+ When visiting the imverial vrinting-office. one of the 
worgmen was 1. pred enoues. 70 KeeDON AIS Aat “I =e Mes- 
ence of =s 2OTesS « MUTMUD« wsadorepanen azc<e 

‘among tne cowa whica ine vovde vosery.ze. stevoed ie 
l-ward ana sald WIth tye most venevuent aspect eneurer 
yourse:t, young man, that . may give you my oeneaictcn 
no one was ever the worse of the blessing of an old man.” 
The spectators were profoundly affected by this incident.— 
BouRRIENNE, Vi. 227. + Bour., vi., 233. 
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pings; horses proudly caparisoned; liveries, re- 
splendent with colour, dazzled the multitude in 
the streets through which the cortége passed, as 
much as a sea of ostrich feathers ; rich embroi- 
dered court dresses; and a procession of stars, 
ribands, and uniforms, added to the imposing as- 
pect of the scene within the Cathedral. The be- 
wildered Republicans who witnessed the cere- 
mony beheld with pain the pages in attendance 
on the empress’s carriage, and the swords used 
as part of full dress, as under the ancient regime. 
The multitude, though dazzled by the spectacle, 
was far from testifying the enthusiasm which 
was evinced in the fétes of the Revolution. Af 
ter taking the oath prescribed by the senatus 
ecnsultum of the 18th of May, 1804,* and re- 
ceiving the papal benediction, the emperor, with 
his own hands, took the crown and placed it on 
his head; after which he himself, with perfect 
grace, crowned the empress, who knelt before 
him. The general aspect of this interesting mo- 
ment may be still seen in the admirable picture 
of David, whose good fortune it has been to be 
the means of transmitting to posterity so many 
of the memorable scenes of this heart-stirring 
epoch.tt 

On the day following, a military spectacle of 
Distribution @ still more animating kind took place 
of eagles to in the Champs de Mars. Napoleon 
the army- had there laid aside his imperial 
robes. »He appeared in the uniform of a colonel 
of the guard, to distribute to the colonels of ail 
the regiments in Paris, and deputations from all 
those absent, the Eacues which were thencefor- 
ward to form the standards of the army. In the 
midst of the plain, in front of the Ecole Mili- 
taire, a throne was placed, on which the emperor 
and empress were seated. The spot selected was 
nearly the same with that where, fifteen years be- 
fore, the unfortunate Louis XVI. had sat beside 
the president of the National Assembly. At a 
signal given, the troops closed their ranks, and 
grouped in dense masses round the throne; then 
the emperor, rising from his seat, said, in a loud 
voice, “Soldiers! there are your standards. 


* The oath was in these words: ‘I swear to maintain 
the integrity of the territory of the Republic; to respect, 
aad cause to be respected, the laws of the concordat and 
the liberty of worship; to respect, and cause to be respect- 
ed, equality of rights, political and civil liberty, and the 
irrevocability of the sale of the national domains; to im- 
pose no tax but by legal authority ; to maintain the insti- 
tution of the Legion of Honour; and to govern, with no 
other views but to the interest, the happiness, and the glory 
of the French people.”—BiGnon, iv., 144. 

t+ D’Abr., vii., 249, 259. Bour., vi., 235, 236. 
145, 146. 

+ The Duchess of Abrantes, who, as wife of the govern- 
or of Paris, was very near the emperor on this occasion, 
mentions, that immediately after crowning the empress he 
cast a look of almost intolerable intelligence on her. He 
thought, doubtless, of her mother, Madame Permon, and the 
Rue des Filles de St. Thomas, where she had refused his 
hand ten years before, in the humbler state of his fortunes. 
What must have been the duchess’s feelings on the fate 
which might have been her mother’s at that moment 7— 
D’ABRANTES, Vii., 261, 263. 

When Napoleon was paying his court to Josephine, 
shortly before their marriage, neither of them having a car- 
riage, they walked together to the notary Raguideau, to 
whom the latter communicated her design of marrying the 
young general. ‘You are a great fool,” replied the cau- 
tious formalist; “and you will live to repent it. You are 
about to marry a man who has nothing but his cloak and 
his sword.” Napoleon, who was waiting in the antecham- 
ber unknown to Josephine, overheard these words, but 
never mentioned them to her till the morning of the corona- 
tion, when he sent for Raguideau. The astonished old man 
was brought into the presence of the emperor, who imme- 
diately said to him, with a good-humoured smile, ‘“ What 
say you now, Raguideau; have I nothing but my cloak and 
lny sword ?” —BOURRIENNE, Vi., 237, 238. 
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These eagles will serve as your rallying-point. 
They will ever be seen where your emperor shall 
deem them necessary for the defence of his throne 
and of his people.’”’* 

While Napoleon was thus conferring upon 
his newly-acquired power the sanc- protest of Louis 
tion of papal benediction, Louis XviIt. against 
XVIIL, trom the shores of the Bal- his assumption 
tic, protested, in the face of God of the imperial 
and man, against this fresh inva- °T°W™ 
sion of his claims, in terms worthy of the illus- 
trious house whose fortunes he bore. “On the 
shores of the Baltic, in the sight and under the 
protection of Heaven, strengthened by the pres- 
ence of my brother, of the Duke d’Angouléme, 
and the concurrence of the other princes of the 
blood; calling to witness the royal victims, and 
those whom honour, fidelity, patriotism, and duty 
have subjected to the Revolutionary y., 9 3804 
axe, or the thirst and jealousy of ty- ivan 
rants; invoking the manes of the young hero 
whom impious hands have torn from his coun- 
try and future glory; offering to our people, as a 
pledge of reconciliation, the virtues of the angel 
whom Providence has snatched from fetters and 
death to offer an example of every Christian vir- 
tue, we swear, that never will we abandon the 
heritage of our fathers, or break the sacred bond 
which unites our destinies to yours; and we in-~ 
voke, as witness to our oath, the God of St. 
Louis, the Judge of the rulers of men.”t Who 
could have foreseen, at the date of this corona- 
tion and this’protest, that the bones of Louis 
XVIII. would repose in the royal vaults of St. 
Denis, while those of Napoleon were- to rest 
ade a solitary willow on the rock of St. He- 
ena! 

The coronation of the emperor was followed 
by a series of rejoicings, assemblies, splendour of 
and fétes, which lasted for upward of the imperial 
two months. The vast expenditure, court. 
both of the court and the numerous civil and 
military functionaries of government; the great 
concourse of strangers, and unwonted splendour 
of the dresses and decorations, caused an un- 
usual degree of activity among the shopkeep- 
ers and manufacturers of Paris, and contributed 
not a little to reconcile that important and Dem- 
ocratic body to the imperial régime which had 
now succeeded the terrors of the Revolution. 
Without possessing the whole elegance or fin- 
ished manners of the old régime, the imperial 
court was remarkable for the lustre and beauty 
of its assemblies, over which the grace and affa- 
bility of Josephine threw their principal charm. 
But not one moment did Napoleon withdraw from 
state affairs for such amusements. Through the 
midst of the whole he laboured eight or ten 
hours a day with his ministers, and was already 
deeply engaged in those great designs which led 
to such decisive results in the succeeding years.t 

_The pope had been led to expect, in return for 
his condescension in travelling to Napoleon refu- 
Paris to crown the emperor, some ses any acces- 
important benefits for the Holy sionof territory 
See, and the cabinet of the Vatican tthe Holy See. 
looked forward to the restoration of the three le- 
gations annexed to the Italian Republic by the 
treaty of Tolentino. But, however much Napo- 
leun might appreciate the importance of obtain- 
ing the papal benediction to his throne, he was 
not the man to relinquish any of the substantial 
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* Dum., xi., 77, 78. Bour., vi., 238, 239. + Bign., iv. 
150. } Bignyiv., 153. D’Abr., vii, 240, 260. 0 
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advantages of power and territory on that ac- 
count, and he was little disposed to imitate the 
magnificent liberality of his predecessor Charle- 
magne to the Catholic Church. He accordingly 
replied to the petition of the pope for the three 
jegations, ‘France has dearly purchased the 
power which she enjoys. We cannot sever 
anything from an empire which has been the 
fruit of ten years of bloody combats. Still less 
can we diminish the territory of a neighbouring 
potentate, which, in confiding to us the powers 
of government, has imposed upon us the duty of 
protection, and never conferred upon us the pow- 
er of alienating any part of its territory.”* 

The close of the year was marked by a mel- 
ancholy event, on which the British historian 
must dwell with pain, and which led to lighting 
up the flames of war between England and Spain. 

The treaty of San Ildefonso in 1796 has been 
Origin of the a¥eady mentioned, by which Spain 
differences be- became bound to furnish France 
tween England with an auxiliary force;+ and also 
and Spain. the subsequent convention of 19th 
October, 1803, by which this auxiliary force was 
commuted into a subsidy. to the amount of 
£2,880,000 yearly by the Spanish to the French 
government.t The hostile character of this trea- 
ty, and great amount of this subsidy, had long 
been a matter of jealousy to the British govern- 
ment, furnishing, as it evidently did, the sinews 
of war to France; and being, as it was, as di- 
rectly applied to the fitting out of the armaments 
destined for the invasion of England, as if the 
gun-boats, instead of being constructed with this 
treasure at Boulogne, had been fitted out at Ca- 
diz or Corunna. As it was known, however, 
what the Spanish cabinet, in yielding to this trib- 
“ate, was, in truth, constrained by necessity, the 
English government, from whom its amount 
was studiously concealed, was not at first dis- 
posed to make it the subject of complaint; and it 
was intimated, soon aiter the convention was 
agreed to, that England would not consider a 
small and temporary advance of monéy as any 
ground for the commencement of hostilities. In 
the close of the year, however, when. 
Dec. 13, 1803. rumours as to the magnitude of the 

ayment had got abroad, the English ambassa- 
aor stated, in a formal note to the Spanish gov- 
ernment, that if it amounted to anything like 
such a sum as three millions, Great Britain 
would consider it as a war-subsidy, and as in 
itself equivalent to a hostile aggression against 
herself.s In reply, the Spanish cabinet insisted 


2 


* Du Pradt, Quatre Concordats, 173. Bign., iv., 113, 
114. 
+ This force was mutually stipulated at fifteen ships of 
the line and 24,000 men; and this aid is to be furnished on 
the simple demand of the requiring party, without any in- 
quiry into the policy or justice of the hostilities in which 
they are to be engaged ; and by Art. ii. of the same treaty, 
the contracting parties are to assist each other with their 
whole forces, in case the stipulated succours should not be 
safficient. + Ante, i., 441, and ii., 280. 

6 Mr. Frere, the English ambassador at Madrid, stated in 
this note, ‘‘ With respect to the subsidy, his majesty is 
perfectly sensible of the difficulties of the situation in which 
Spain is placed, as well by reason of her ancient ties with 
France as on account of the character and habitual con- 
duct of that power and of its chief. These considerations 
‘have induced him to act with forbearance to a certain de- 
gree, and have inclined him to overlook such pecuniary 
sacrifices 2s should not be of sufficient magnitude to force 
attention from their political effects. But it is expressly 
-enjoined to me to declare to your excellency that pecuniary 
advances, such as are stipulated in the recent convention 
with France, cannot be considered by the British govern- 
ment but as a war-subsidy: a succour the mest efficacious, 
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that the amount of the subsidy was perfectly con- 
sistent with the neutrality which their court pro- 
fessed towards England, and not greater than 
would have been required to fit out the contin- 
gent provided for in the former treaty. Thus the 
matter rested for six weeks, when 
the English ambassador presented a Feb: 18, 1804. 
fresh and energetic remonstrance, upon the 
ground of the evident partiality and preference 
shown to French vessels over British, especially 
in the sale of prizes, and complaining of hostile 
preparations and armaments in the Spanish har- 
bours.* The Spanish government, in reply, 
strongly professed their desire to give perfect 
satisfaction to the English cabinet on every sub- 
ject excepting the subsidy, as to which they 
would not draw back from existing engage- 
ments; upon which the British ambassador sta- 
ted that his government wished for an indefinite 
suspension of hostilities on the ground of the 
subsidy, provided no other causes of complaint 
were given, but that, if such took place, they 
would forthwith commence war without any far- 
ther declaration of an intention to do so.t 
Matters were in this state of jealous watching 
and suspended hostility, when, in the 
end of September, intelligence was Secret meas- 
received by the British government tility by the 
that several small detachments of latter power, 
French troops, amounting in all to Seri. 29, 
1500 men, had proceeded from Ba- - 
yonne to Ferrol, where a French naval force of 
four ships of the line was already lying, and that 
the Spanish goverement had transmitted orders 
for the arming, without loss of time, three ships 
of the line, two frigates, and several smaller ves- 
sels at that port; that similar instructions had 
been sent to Carthagena and Cadiz; that three 
first-rate line-of-battle ships had been directed to 
proceed from Cadiz to Ferrol; and that orders 
had been given to the packets to arm as in time 
of war.t This was accompanied by the alarm- 
ing addition, that within a month eleven ships 
of the line would in this way be ready for sea at 
the latter harbour; that numbers of soldiers were 
daily arriving there from France; that the ships, 
though said to be bound for America, were vic- 
tualled for three months only; that they merely 
waited the arrival of the treasure on board the 


the best adapted to the wants and situation of the enemy, 
the most prejudicial to the interests of the British subjects, 
and the most dangerous to the British dominions ; in fine, 
more than equivalent for every other species of aggression. 
Imperious necessity compels him now to declare these sen- 
timents, and to add that the passage of French troops 
through the territories of Spain would be considered as a 
violation of her neutrality, and that his majesty would feel 
himself compelled to take the most decisive measures in 
consequence of that event.” The Spanish minister reph- 
ed, “Although the Spanish cabinet is penetrated with the 
truth that the idea of aiding France is compatible with that 
of neutrality towards Great Britain, yet he has thought 
that he could better combine these two objects by a method 
which, without being disagreeable to France, strips her 
neutrality towards Great Britain of that hostile exterior 
which military succours necessarily present.”—Parl. Deb., 
iii., 74, 91. 

Ox the 18th of February, 1804, Mr. Frere stated, in his 
note to the Spanish minister at Madrid, ‘‘I am ordered to 
declare to you that the system of forbearance on the part of 
England depends entirely on the cessation of every naval 
armament within the ports of this kingdom, and that Iam 
expressly forbidden to prolong my residence here if, unfor- 
tunately, this condition should be rejected. It is also indis- 
pensable that the sale of prizes brought into the ports of 
this kingdom should cease, otherwise I am to consider all 
negotiations as at an end, and I am to think only of return- 
ing to my superiors.” —Parl. Deb., iii., 89, 91. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1805, 124, 125. Parl. Deb., iti., 62, 92. 

+ Lord Cochrane’s Desvatch, Sept. 3, 1804. Parl. Deb., 
iii,, 95 and 242. BU 
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frigates from America to throw off the mask; and 
that there did not appear a doubt of the hostile 
intentions of Spain.* In consequence of this in- 
telligence, which was transmitted at the same 
time to Mr. Frere at Madrid, warm remonstran- 
Sept. 27, 1804. ces were presented to the Spanish 
Mr. Frere’s. government; and it was intimated 
note. by the British ambassador, “that 
the total cessation of all naval preparations in 
the ports of Spain having been the principal 
condition required by England, and agreed to 
by Spain, as the price of the forbearance of Great 
Britain, the present violation of this condition 
ean be considered in no other light but as a hos- 
tile aggression on the part of Spain, and a defi- 
ance given to England. These preparations be- 
come still more menacing from a squadron of the 
enemy being in the port where they are carrying 
on. In no case can England be indifferent to the 
armament which is preparing; and I entreat you 
to consider the disastrous consequences which 
will ensue if the misery which presses so heav- 
ily on this country be completed by plunging it 
unnecessarily into a ruinous war.” ‘lo this note 
Oct. 3, 1804. the Prince of Peace replied, on the 
D. P. Ceval- part of the Spanish government, 
jo’s answer. “The King of Spain has never 
thought of being wanting to the agreement en- 
tered into with the British government. The 
cessation of all naval armaments against Great 
Britain shall be observed as heretofore; and 
whatever information to the contrary may have 
been received is wholly unfounded, and deroga- 
tory to the honour of the Spanish nation.”+ 
, Everything indicated that hostilities could not 
be averted many weeks, when they 
were unhappily precipitated by the 
measures of the British cabinet. No 
sooner was Admiral Cochrane’s de- 
spatch, announcing the serious naval prepara- 
tions at Cadiz, Carthagena, and Ferrol, received 
by the English government, than they transmitted 
orders to that officer to prevent the sailing of 
either the French or Spanish fleets from the har- 
bour of Ferrol, and to intimate this intention to 
the French and Spanish admirals; and at the 
same time they sent instructions to Lord Nelson 
on the Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on the 
Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis on the Brest station, 
to despatch two frigates each to cruize off Cadiz, 
in order to intercept the homeward-bound treasure 
frigates of Spain; and at the same time they di- 
rected these admirals to stop any Spanish vessels 
laden with naval or military stores, and keep 
them till the pleasure of the British government 
was known, but without committing any farther 
act of hostility either on such vessels or the 
treasure frigates. These orders were too punc- 
tually executed. On the 5th of. October a 
squadron of four British frigates off Cadiz, under 
the command of Captain Moore, in the Indefat- 
igable, fell in with the four Spanish frigates 
having the treasure on board, and the British 
officer immediately informed the Spanish com- 
mander that he had orders to detain his vessels, 
and earnestly entreated that this might be done 
without effusion of blood. The Spaniard, of 
course, declined to submit in this way to an equal 
force, and the consequence was, that an engage- 
ment took place, and in less than ten minutes 


Patastrophe 
tvhich precip- 
jtated hostil- 
ities. 


* Admiral Cochrane’s Despatches, Sept. 5 and 11, 1804. 
Parl. Deb., iii., 242, 243, and Sir R. Calder’s Despatch. 
Ibid., 213. + Parl. Deb., iii., 95, 98. 
as Orders, Sept. 18,19, and 25,1804. Parl. Deb., iii., 118, 
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one of the Spanish ships blew up with a terrific ; 


explosion. ‘The three others were captured, 
with the valuable treasure, amounting to above 
£2,000,000 sterling, on board; but England had 
to lament a loss, on the part of Spain, of a hun- 
dred killed and wounded, besides two hundred 
and forty lost in the frigate which exploded, be- 
fore any formal announcement of hostilities.* 

It is needless to proceed farther with the details 
of this painful negotiation. 'The cap- Which at 


ture of the frigates produced the result once brings» 


which might have been anticipated,in 09 @ war. 

an immediate declaration of wamgby Spain 
against Great Britain, on the 12th ecember. 
Various attempts at explanation and apology 
were made by the English government, but 
Spain was too completely in the arms of France 
to expect she should forego such an opportunity 
of joining in the war; nor, indeed, after such an 
act of violence, could it be expected that any in- 


dependent state would abstain from hostilities.tt 


* Captain Moore’s Despatch. Ann. Reg., 1804, 557, and 
14 


4, 

+ Parl. Deb., iii., 99, 115. 

+ The Spanish manifesto on this occasion stated, ‘It was 
very difficult for Spain and Holland, who had 
treated jointly with France at Amiens, and 
whose interests and political relations are reciprocally con- 
nected, to avoid finally taking part in the grievances and. of- 
fences offered to their ally. In these circumstances his ma- 
jesty, proceeding on the principle of a wise policy, preferred 
pecuniary subsidies to the contingent of troops and ships, with 
which he was bound to assist France by the treaty of alli- 
ance in 1796; and expressed, by his minister at the court 


Spanish manifesto. 


of London, his decided and firm resolution toremain neutral , 


during the war. But the English government, animated. 
with a spirit of hostility against Spain, not only listened to 
the reclamations of individuals addressed to it, but exacted, 
as the precise condition on which they would consider Spaiy, 
as neutral, the cessation of every armament in her ports, 


and a prohibition of the sale of prizes brought into them. © 


Though these conditions were urged in the most haughty — 


manner, they were complied with, and religiously observed 
by the Spanish nation ; when the English government mani- 
fested its secret and perverse aims by the abominable cap 

ture of four Spanish frigates, navigating in a state of pro- 
found peace, at the very moment when the English vessels 


were enjoying the full rights of hospitality in the harbours : 


of Spain. Barbarous orders, at the same time, were given to 
detain and carry into its harbours as many Spanish ships as 
its fleets could meet with, to burn or destroy every Spanish 
ship below a hundred tons, and carry every one of larger 
dimensions into Malta.”—State Papers, 700, 701. Ann. 
Reg., 1804 

To this it was replied in the British declaration of war, 
“The stipulations of military and naval suc- 
cours to a great extent by the treaty of 1796, Renly, ba Eaaaud. 
followed by an obligation to put at the disposal of France, 
if required, the whole resources of the Spanish monarchy, 
gave to Great Britain an incontestable right to declare that, 
unless she decidedly renounced that treaty, or gave assu- 
rances that she would not perform its conditions, she could 
not be considered as a neutral power ; that the monthly sum 
which Spain was bound to pay by the present convention 
far exceeded the bounds of forbearance, as it might prove a 
greater injury than any other hostility ; that, in consequence, 
it had been intimated to the Spanish government that Eng- 
land’s abstaining from hostilities must depend upon its be- 
ing only a temporary ineasure, and that, if either any French 
troops entered Spain, or authentic accounts were received 
of any naval armaments preparing in the harbours of Spain 
for the assistance of France, the British ambassador had in- 
structions forthwith to leave Madrid; that the constant re- 
port of naval armaments in the ports of Spain had induced 
the British cabinet to give the Spanish government explicit 
warning on the 18th of February, 1804, that all farther for- 
bearance on the part of England must depend on the cessa- 
tion of all naval preparations in the ports of Spain ; that, not- 
withstanding the strongest assurances of the Spanish gov- 
ernment that this should be the case, information was re- 
ceived from the British admirals that considerable bodies of 
French troops had arrived at Ferrol from France, and that 
orders had been given for fitting out four ships of the line 
and two frigates in that very harbour, in which four French 
line-of-battle ships were already assembled, so as to threaten 
to outmatch the British blockading force; that these cir- 
cumstances compelled the British government explicitly to 


declare, by its ambassador at 7 that the continuance 


1804. ] 


This unhappy catastrophe produced a great and 
Arcuments , Painful division of opinion among 
agaist the — the people of Great Britain. While 
conduct ofgov- the ministerial party lamented the 
Parken, nt‘ hecessity under which government 

armament. “lay of adopting the steps which had 
Jed to so deplorable an effusion of human blood, 
they yet vindicated the measure as justifiable in 
itself, and unavoidable in the circumstances in 
which they were placed; but a large and con- 
Scientious hody of their usual supporters beheld 
‘with pain what they deemed an unwarrantable 
invasion of the rights of nations, and loudly con- 
demned an act*derogatory to the honour of the 
British name. The debates in Parliament on 
this subject: condensed, as usual, everything that 
‘was or could be urged on the opposite sides, 
clothed in all the force of language of which the 
great orators who then led the different parties 
were masters, On the one hand, it was urged by 
Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, “that there ap- 
peared nothing but inattention, negligence, and 
mystery on the part of the British government on 
this occasion. The Spanish government had 
been most eager to cultivate a good understand- 
ang with this country, and had made repeated ap- 
plications for this purpose to the British cabinet; 
fut the criminal negligence or supineness of 
ministers had at length forced them into the arms 
of France, and compelled them to permit the 
march of fifteen hundred French troops to Ferrol. 
Spain no doubt had, in 1796, entered into a trea- 
ty of alliance with France, which might well 
have been made the ground of hostility, but it was 
not done so; and when afterward she commuted 
the military succours there stipulated into a fixed 
annual payment, to this, too, there was no serious 
Objection stated. They told the Spanish govern- 
ment, indeed, that the continuance of a suspen- 
sion of hostilities would mainly depend on the 
cessation of all naval preparations in the har- 
ours of Spain; but was this condition violated ? 
Ships, indeed, were fitting out at Ferrol; but 
when remonstrated with on the subject, the Span- 
ish government at once declared that their sole 
object was to transport troops to the coast of 
Biscay, where a rebellion had broken out; and 
at the same time the governor of Ferrol stated 
that, to remove all uneasiness, the men should 
be put ashore, and sent round by land, however 
inconvenient. Not satisfied with these explana- 


of peace required a complete and unreserved disclosure of 
the Spanish relations and engagements with France, which 
had hitherto been withheld; and that, at the same time, it 
became necessary to issue orders to prevent the sailing of 
the French or Spanish squadrons from Ferrol, and to inter- 
cept and detain the treasure ships till its destination was 
divulged, and to send back any Spanish ship of war to the 
harbour from which she sailed, but on no account to detain 
any homeward-bound ships of war not having treasure on 
board, nor merchant ships of that nation, however laden, on 
any account whatever.”—See Parl. Deb., iii., 126, 130. 
The statement of the Spanish manifesto as to the orders 
given to Lord Nelson to destroy all vessels under 100 tons 
and send the others to Malta, is an exaggerated and mis- 
taken allusion to these last instructions. No such orders 
‘were given by the British government. On the contrary, 
the instructions were ‘‘ not to detain, in the first instance, any 
ship belonging to his Catholic majesty sailing from a port 
of Spain; but you are to require the commander of such 
ship to return directly to the port from whence he came, 
and only, in the event of his refusing to comply with such 
requisition, to detain him and send him to Gibraltar or Eng- 
land. You are not to detain any homeward-bound ship of 
war, unless she shall have treasure on board, nor merchant 
ships of that nation, however laden, on any account what- 
ever.” They are also directed “to detain any Spanish ships 
or vessels laden with naval or military stores.”—See Orders, 
et Bl at and 25th November, 1804. Parl. Deb., iii., 
B19, 121. 
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tions, not waiting to see if they were well found- 
ed, we proceeded at once to the violence of as- 
saulting their ships on the high seas, It is in 
vain to assimilate this to an embargo on an ene- 
my’s ships. Was there no difference between 
delaying merchants’ ships, which might be de- 
livered back, and assaulting them on the high 
seas? ‘Take a merchant’s property, it might be 
restored to him; imprison seamen, they might 
be discharged; but burn, sink, and bk w up ship 
and crew, and who can restore the inrocent blood 
which has been spilt? The French branded us 
with the name of a mercantile people, and saia 
that we were ever thirsting after gold. They 
would therefore impute this violence to our eager- 
ness for dollars. Better that all the dollars and 
ten times their quantity were paid, so as it could 
wash away the stain which had been brought 
on our arms. 

“In considering this question, we must careful- 
ly distinguish between the causes of a rupture 
which might have been’ set forth, and those 
which were actually made the ground of hostili- 
ties. The treaty of St. Ildefonso was clearly an 
offensive treaty, and its existence was as clearly 
a ground on which war might have been de- 
clared. It was even more offensive than the 
family compact. But the grand objection to the 
conduct of ministers was, that they did not in- 
stantly take a decided line on the resumption of 
hostilities with France. They should then have 
required Spain to renounce the offensive articles 
of that treaty, or used every effort to cultivate a 
good understanding with that power, while yet 
her disposition was amicable. ‘They did neither. 
The subsequent commutation of the warlike 
succours into a money payment may possibly 
have been considered as an additional hcstile act 
by ministers, but unquestionably they ¢id no- 
thing to evince this feeling to the court cf Spain. 
Mr. Frere remained, and was directed tc remain, 
at Madrid long after the commutation was 
known. Spain, in truth, was acting under the 
dread of French conquest, and therefore it was 
cruel to inquire rigidly into her conduct. The 
armament at Ferrol was quite inconsiderable, 
and had been admitted by Mr. Frere himself 
to be destined for the conveyance of troops to 
Biscay. The orders for sailing had been coun- 
termanded, and the vessels ordered on the 16th 
of September to be laid up in ordinary; so that 
all ground of complaint had been removed before 
the English orders to stop the treasure frigates 
had been given. Even the refusal to communi- 
cate the terms of the commutation treaty was no 
justification of the violence which had been com- 
mitted, because that refusal was subsequent to 
the order which produced the capture.”* 

On the other hand, it was answered by Mr. 
Pitt and Lord Hawkesbury: ‘The pefence of the 
terms of the treaty of St. Ildefonso, government by 
by which France and Spain mutu- Mr. Pitt. 
ally guaranty each other’s territories, and en- 
gage to furnish reciprocally a force of fifteen 
ships of the line and 24,000 men, to be given 
upon the mere demand of the requiring party, 
and the additional obligation upon each, in case 
of need, to assist the other with their whole for- 
ces, lie at the foundation of this question, be- 
cause they constituted the ground of the whole 
proceedings which the British government found 
themselves compelled to adopt. In whatever 
light this treaty be viewed, it could not be con- 


* Parl, Deb., iii., 354, 362, 448, 453 
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sidered, on the part of Spain, but as a reluctant 
tribute to the overbearing dictates of its ambi- 
tious and tyrannic ally; and although conditions 
so plainly hostile would have justified the de- 
mand of an explicit and immediate renunciation 
from Spain, on pain of a declaration of war in 
ease of refusal, yet a feeling of pity towards a 
gallant and high-spirited, though unfortunate na- 
tion, long dictated a delicate and temporizing pol- 
icy. But, at the same time, the interests of this 
' country imperatively required that a pledge should 
be given that this treaty should not be acted upon; 
and in reply to the representations of the English 
ambassador to that effect, the Prince of Peace 
evinced, in August last, a disposition, if possi- 
ble, to elude ‘the demands of France. The re- 
quisitions of the First Consul, however, were 
urgent, and nothing short of a subsidy of £250,000 
a month, or £3,000,000 a year, would be accept- 
ed; although the Spaniards were so sensible of 
the enormity of complying with such a demand, 
that they strongly urged that even a subsidy of 
£700,000 yearly would expose them on_just 
grounds to a declaration of war from Great 
Britain. The particulars of this treaty Spain, 
down to the very last moment, refused to com- 
municate; and, when urged on this subject, they 
answered, ‘You have no reason of complaint, 
because you do not know what we pay.’ From 
‘what we have learned, however, of the commu- 
tation which was finally agreed to, it is evident 
that, so far from being an alleviation, it was the 
greatest aggravation of the original treaty. At 
the very highest, the rated equivalent for fifteen 
ships of the line would be a million yearly: so 
that, as the Spanish government has agreed to 
pay three millions annually, there remains 
£2,000,000 for the commutation of the land-for- 
ces, being at the rate of £85 a man ; whereas the 
equivalent for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the treaty between this 
country and Holland in 1788, was £9 for each 
man: a fact which clearly demonstrates that the 
commutation is nearly ten times as injurious to 
Great Britain as the original treaty would have 
been. , 

‘“The forbearance of ministers, under such 
aggravated circumstances of provocation; was 
not founded upon blindness to the danger which 
the hostility of Spain, under French direction, 
might hereafter produce, but upon motives of 
policy, adopting due preparations against that 
event. Their forbearance was expressly said to 
be conditional, and to depend as a sine qua non 
on a total abstinence from naval preparations in 
all the harbours of Spain, and the prohibition of 
the sale of prizes in Spanish ports. When it is 
recollected that the total revenue of Spain does 
not exceed eight millions, and that they had con- 
sented to give three millions, or not much less 
than a half of this sum, annually to France, 
these conditions cannot be deemed exorbitant. 
It is in vain to say that this enormous subsidy 
‘was subsequently acquiescedin. In all his 
notes to the Spanish government on this subject, 
Mr. Frere accurately distinguishes between tem- 
porary connivance and permanent acquiescence, 
and reserved the right of making the subsidy the 
ground of hostility at some future period, even by 
itself: and much more, if any additional ground 
for complaint were given. 

“Such was the state of affairs, when informa- 
tion was received from Admiral Cochrane that 
the condition on which alone the neutrality of 
Spain, under existing circumstances, had been 
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connived at, had been violated by the Spanish 
government. That government were called upon 
to act upon that information, cannot be denied. 
The existence of formidable preparations in the 
ports of Ferrol, at the very time when a French 
squadron was lying blockaded there, and French 
troops were pouring in through the Spanish ter- 
ritory, and the packets were armed as in time of 
war, were such indications of approaching hos- 
tility as would have rendered the British govern- 
ment to the last-degree culpable if they had not. 
instantly adopted measures of precaution. What 
would have been said, if, through their negli- 
gence in doing so, the Ferrol, in conjunction 
with the Cadiz and Carthagena squadron, had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co-operated 
with the French in any part of the great naval. 
designs which they have in contemplation? The 
excuse that they were wanted to convey troops 
to quell an insurrection in Biscay is a pretence 
so flimsy as to be seen through the moment it 
is stated. If such was really the object, why 
not transport the troops in small craft, or in 
ships of war armed en flute? and why, for such 
a domestic transaction, range her line-of-battle-: 
ships alongside of the French and Dutch in the 
harbour of Ferrol? Why arm the packets, if 
land operations in Biscay alone were in contem- 
plation? The only question, in truth, is, not 
whether we have done too much, but whether we 
have done enough. It was clearly stated by us, 
long before hostilities commenced, that if the 
conditions of neutrality were violated by Spain, 
we would consider it as a declaration of war: 
they were so violated, and we acted upon them. 
as such. We would, in such circumstances, 
have been clearly justified in preventing the 
junction of the French, Dutch, and Spanish 
squadrons, and. intercepting the treasures des- 
tined for the coffers, not of Spain, but of France; 
but we adopted the milder expedient of stopping 
and detaining them only; and if they have sub- 
sequently been rendered good prize, it is entirely 
owing to the conduct of Spain herself, in refu- 
sing to communicate any particulars in regard 
to the commutation convention, and following 
that up by a declaration of war against this 
country.”* 

Upon a division, the conduct of ministers in 
this affair was approved of by a : 
majority of 207 in i Lower Fiouse : Side eyed te 
there being 313 in their favour, liament, Feb. 
and 106 on the other side. In the 12 1805. 
House of Lords a similar decision was given b 
a majority of 78: the number being 114 to 36.¢ 

Thirty years have now elapsed since this ques-- 

tion, so vital to the national honour : 

and public character of England, Bence om oe 
was thus fiercely debated in Parlia. "°° 
ment and the nation: almost all the actors on 
the stage are dead, or have retired into the privacy 
of domestic life, and the rapid succession of other 
events has drawn public interest into a different 
direction, and enabled us now to look back upon 
it with the calm feelings of retrospective justice. 
Impartiality compels the admission that the con- 
duct of England in this transaction cannot be re- 
viewed without feelings of regret. Substantial- 
ly, the proceedings of the English cabinet were 
justifiable, and warranted by the circumstances. 
in which they were placed; but formally, they 
were reprehensible, and form enters into the es- 
sence of justice in the transactions of nations, It 


* Parl. Deb., iii., 366, 386. "+ Ib,, iii, 354, 468. 
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is true, ‘the treaty of St. Ildefonso was a just 
ground for declaring war: the commutation 
treaty was a still juster; and even the armaments 
at Ferrol, if not explained, might have warranted 
the withdrawing of the ambassador at Madrid, 
and commencement of hostilities. Spain was in 
the most delicate of all situations in relation to 
Great Britain, after agreeing to the enormous 
war subsidy stipulated by that treaty; and this 
the French historians cannot dispute, since they 
represent the accepting of a subsidy of £80,000 
a year from England} by the convention of the 
3d of December of that very year,* as an overt 
aet of hostility on the part of Sweden against 
France. She was bound, therefore, in return for 
the forbearance which overlooked such excessive 
provocation, to have been studiously careful not 
to give offence in any other particular, and 
could not have complained if the crossing of the 
Bidassoa by one French company, or the arming 
of one frigate at Ferrol, had been followed by an 
immediate declaration of war on the part of 
Great Britain. But admitting all this, conceding 
Awd paition: that ample ground for declaring war 
Jarin which €Xisted, the question remains, Could 
England ap- the existence of these grounds war- 
pears to have rant the commencement of hostilities 
been wrong. Without such a declaration, while the 
British ambassador was still at Madrid, and nego- 
tiations fer the explaining or removal of the 
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grounds of complaint were still in dependence’? 
That is the material question, and it is a question 
on which no defence can be maintained for the 
conduct of England. True, the declaration of war 
would, in such circumstances, have been a piece 
of form merely ; true, it would not have averted 
one shot from the treasure frigates, and, on the 
contrary, led to their immediate capture instead of 
conditional detention; but it was a step which the 
usages of war imperatively required, and the 
want of which distinguishes legitimate hostility 
from unauthorized piracy. A line apparently as 
unsubstantial frequently separates the duellist 
from the assassin, or the legitimate acquirer of 
property from the highway robber; and they have: 
much to answer for who, in the transactions of 
nations which acknowledge no superior, depart 
from one formality which usage has sanctioned, 
or one security against spoliation which a sense 
of justice has introduced, It is with painful: 
feelings, therefore, that the British historian must 
recount the circumstances of this melancholy 
transaction; but it is a subject of congratulation 
that this injustice was committed to a nation 
which was afterward overwhelmed by such a 
load of obligation, that, like the Protestant mare 
tyr at the stake, England held her right hand ir 
the flames till her offence was expiated by suffer- 
ing, and that if Spain was the scene of the dark-. 
est blot on her character which the annals of the: 
Revolutionary war can exhibit, it was the theatre, 
also, of the most generous devotion, and the bright-- 
est glories which her history has to record. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


FROM THE OPENING OF THE SPANISH WAR TO THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAS. 


JANUARY—OCTOBER, 1805. 


ARGUMENT. 


Necessity to which Napoleon was exposed of constant War. 
—To disguise it, he proposes Peace to Great Britain.— 
Answer of the British Government.—Great Influence of 
the French Press in his Fayour.—Speech of Napo- 
jeon to the Senate-—Commencement of indirect Taxa- 
tion in France, and flattering State of the Finances.— 
Public Announcement of the Alliance with Russia in the 
King of England’s opening Speech to Parliament.—Im- 
portant Negotiations with the Russian Ambassador in 
London.—Memorable State Paper, of the 11th of January, 
1805, the Basis of the whole Anti-revolutionary Alliance. 
—Continued Jealousy of Austria onthe Part of Prussia.— 
Supplies for 1805.—Financial Details of Great Britain for 
1805.—Other Parliamentary Measures.—Charges against 
Lord Melville.—His Impeachment and Acquittal—Com- 
mencement of the Debates on the Catholic Question.— 
Argument of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenyille for the Repeal 
of the Catholic Disabilities—Answer of Lords Hawkes- 
bury, Sidmouth, and Eldon, for their Continuance.—The 
Bill is rejected by a large Majority.—Reflections on this 
Subject.—Total Failure of Catholic Emancipation to paci- 

‘fy the Country.—Causes of this apparent Anomaly.— 
The immense Confiscation of Land in former Times.— 
‘The Vesting of the forfeited Estates in Absentees.—To- 
tal Unfitness of the Irish at Present for a Free Constitu- 
tion, and peculiar Character and Dangers of the Catho- 
lic Religion—Measures of Napoleon at this Period.— 
Change of Government in Holland, and Assumption of 
the Iron Crown of Lombardy by the French Emperor.— 
His Journey into Italy.—Splendid Pageant on the Field 
of Marengo.—He enters Milan.—Is crowned with the 
Tron Crown of Charlemagne.—Adulatory Addresses from 
Naples and Genoa.—Napoleon’s Reply to the latter Body. 
—Incorporation of Genoa with France.—His secret De- 
signs in that Step.—Popularity of Napoleon’s Goyern- 
ment in Italy, and great Works which it undertook.—His 
Progress through the Italian Cities.—Magnificent Féte at 
Genoa.—Extinction of Lucca, and Incorporation of Parma 
and Placentia with France.—Increasing Jealousy of Aus- 
tria, and Change of its Ministry.—Treaty, Offensive and 
Defensive, between Russia and England.—Objects of the 

» Alliance.—They disclaim all Intention to control the 
French in the Choice of their Government.—At length 
the Accession of Austria is obtained to the Alliance.— 
Sweden also is included.—Prussia in vain endeavours to 
Mediate.—Manifesto of France in the Moniteur.—Prussia 
persists in her Neutrality, from the Hope of getting Han- 
over, and agrees explicitly to accept of that Electorate. 
—Napoleon repairs to Boulogne to superintend the Eng- 
lish Expedition.—Immense Force collected on the Coasts 
of the Channel for that Object.—Its admirable Organiza- 
tion and Equipment.—Nature of the Camps in which the 
Soldiers were lodged.—Ample Powers vested in the Mar- 
shals of Corps. and Generals of Division, and vigilant 
Watching to which they were subjected.— Vast Extent of 
his Correspondence with his Generals.—Organization of 
the Flotilla.—tHis secret Project for effecting the Passage. 
—Autograph Note which he has himself left on the Sub- 
ject.— Various Actions with the British Cruisers off Bou- 
Jogne.—Operations of the combined Fleets of France and 
Spain to second the Enterprise-—Measures of Defence by 
the British Government.—The Toulon and Rochefort 
‘Squadrons put to Sea.—Alarm they excite in Great Brit- 
ain.—The combined Fleet steer for the West Indies.— 
Uncertainty of Nelson.—He at length follows to that 
Quarter.—Searches in vain for the Enemy there.—Simul- 
taneous Anxiety of Napoleon as to Nelson’s Destination. 
—Combined Fleet had returned to Europe.—Its secret 
Orders.—Entire Success hitherto of Napoleon’s Design. 
—But Nelson penetrates it, and warns the British Gov- 


@ ernment of its Danger.—Energetic Measures of the Ad- 


miralty when they receive his Despatches.—The com- 
bined Fleet is outstripped by the British Brig which 
brought them.—Extraordinary Penetration of Colling- 
‘wood as to the Enemy’s Design.—Sir R. Calder’s Action 
with the combined Fleet.—The two Fleets separate with- 
out decisive Success.—Vast Importance of this Action.— 
Napoleon’s Conduct on receiving the Intelligence.—It to- 
tally defeats his well-laid Projects.—Cruel Injustice to 
which Sir R. Calder was meanwhile subjected.—Nelson 
returns to England.—Napoleon orders the combined Fleet 
* 


again to put to Sea.—But it makes Cadiz instead of Brest. 
—Gantheaume in vain leaves Brest to meet them.—Na- 
poleon’s Designs are in consequence entirely ruined.—He 
sets off for Paris, September 1.—Extraordinary Dexterity 
to which the Troops had arrived in embarking.—Austria 
had been making hostile Preparations.—Angry Note ‘of 
Talleyrand to the Cabinet of Vienna.—Their Reply.—Both. 
Parties warmly assail the Court of Munich.—It finally. 
joins France.—The Austrians cross the Inn —Forces on 
both Sides.—The Army of England marches from Bou- 
logne for the Rhine.—His Address to the Senate.—En- 
tire Dislocation of the Armament at Boulogne.—The com- 
bined Fleet is ordered, nevertheless, to sail from Cadiz.— 
Restoration of the Gregorian Calendar.—Increase of the 
British blockading Force before Cadiz.—Enthusiastic Re- 
ception of Nelson by the Fleet.—His Stratagem to induce 
the Enemy to leave the Harbour.—They pocordingly set 
sail.—Disposition on both Sides.—Magnificent Aspect of 
the Fleets as they approached each other.—Order in which 
the English Fleet bore down upon the Enemy.—Battle of 
Trafalgar.—Heroic Conduct of Collingwood.—Nelson next 
breaks the Line.—Details of the Action in other Quarters. 
—Last Moments and Death of Nelson.—Vast Magnitude. 
of this Victory.—Violent Tempest, and Disasters to the 
Prizes after it terminated.—Interchange of courteous 
Deeds with the Spaniards at Cadiz.—Mingled Joy and 


Grief in England on the Occasion.—Honours granted to " 


the Family of Nelson.—Character of that Naval Hero.— 
Victory of Sir R. Strachan.—Reflections on the decisive 


| Nature of these Successes.—On the Maneuvre of break- 


ing the Line, and on the Introduction of Steam into 
Naval Warfare.—What if Napoleon had succeeded in ef- 
fecting a Landing.—His Designs, if he had succeeded in 
that Object.—Democratic Changes which he would in- 
stantly have proclaimed.—Their probable Result. 


“Tue world,” said Napoleon, “believe me the 
enemy of peace; but I must fulfil my destiny. I 
am forced to combat and conquer in order to pre- 
serve. You must accomplish something new 
every three months in order to captivate the 
French people. With them whoever ceases to 
advance is lost.”* Continued progress, fresh 
successions of victories, unbounded glory, were 
the conditions on which he held the throne. He 
knew well that the moment these failed his au- 
thority would begin to decline. With him con- 
stant wars and evident advances to- ny, oosci¢ 
wards universal dominion, therefore, whieh I Secg 
were not the result merely of indi- leon was ex 
vidual ambition, or dictated by an in- Posed of con 
satiable desire to extend the bounda- S'@nt wat. 


| Ties of France; they were the necessary conse- 


quence of the circumstances in which he was 
placed, and the temper of the times in which he 
lived. They arose, inevitably, from a military 
conqueror arriving at the supreme direction of a 
nation when heated by the pursuit of revolution- 
ary ambition. As this system, however, required 
a continual sacrifice of the rights and interests 
of other nations, in order to feed the vanity and 
gratify the passions of one, it involved in itself, 
like every other irregular indulgence, whether in 
nations or individuals, the principles of its own 
destruction. He fell at last, not because he op- 
posed, but because he yielded to the evil spirit of 
his times; because, instead of checking, he fan- 
ned the flame of revolutionary ambition, con- 
verted by his genius into that of military con- 
quest; and continually advanced before a de- 
vouring fire, which precipitated him at last 
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upon the snows of Russia and the rout of Wa- 
terloo. 2 
But, although well aware that it was on such 
Rut todisguise Perilous conditions, and such alone, 
it, he proposes that he held the throne, no man 
peace toGreat knew better than Napoleon the im- 
Britain, - ny go hes 
portance of concealing their exist- 
ence from the eyes of mankind, and representing 
himself as compelled on every occasion to take 
up arms in order to defend the dignity or inde- 
pendence of the Empire. It was his general 
policy, accordingly, when he perceived that un- 
ceasing encroachments during peace had roused 
a general spirit of resistance to his ambition, and 
that a general war was inevitable, to make pro- 
pesals of accommodation to the most inveterate 
of his enemies, in order to gain the credit of mod- 
erate intentions, and throw upon them the odium 
of actually commencing hostilities. In pursu- 
ance of this system, he was no sooner convinced, 
from the turn which his diplomatic relations with 
Russia and Sweden had taken, that a third co- 
alition was approaching, than he made pacific 
overtures to the English government. His letter 
on this subject, addressed, according to custom, 
to the King of England in person, was of the fol- 
Sansa 1605 lowing tenour: ‘Sir, my brother, 
"~~ Called to the throne by Providence 
and the suffrages of the Senate, the people, and 
the army, my first feeling was the desire for 
France and England abuse their pros- 
ie they may continue their strife for ages, 
ut will their governments, in so doing, fulfil the 
most sacred of the duties which they owe to their 
people? And how will they answer to their con- 
science for so much blood innocently shed, and 
‘without the prospect of any good whatever to 
their subjects? JI am not ashamed to make the 
first advances. I have sufficiently proved, I flat- 
ter myself, to the world that I fear none of the 
chances of war. It presents nothing which I 
have occasion to fear. Peace is the wish of my 
heart, but war has never been adverse to my 
glory. I conjure your majesty, therefore, not to 
refuse yourself the satisfaction of giving peace 
to the world. Never was an occasion more fa- 
vourable for calming the passions and giving ear 
only to the sentiments of humanity and reason. 
if that opportunity be lost, what limit can be as- 
signed to a war which all my efforts have been 
unable to terminate? Your majesty has gained 
more during the last ten years than the whole ex- 
tent of Europe in riches and territory: your sub- 
jects are in the very highest state of prosperity : 
what can you expect from a war? To form a 
coalition of the Continental powers? Be assu- 
red the Continent will remain at peace. A co- 
alition will only increase the strength and pre- 
ponderance of the French Empire. To renew 
our intestine divisions? The times are no long- 
er thesame. ‘Todestroy our finances? Finan- 
ces founded on a flourishing agriculture can never 
e destroyed. ‘To wrest from France her colo- 
nies? They are to her only a secondary con- 
sideration, and your majesty has already enough 
and to spare of those possessions. Upon reflec- 
tion you must, I am persuaded, yourself arrive 
at the conclusion that the war is maintained 
without an object; and what a melancholy pros- 
pect for two great nations to combat merely for 
the sake of fighting! ‘The world is surely large 
enough for our two nations to live in it; and 
reason has still sufficient power to find the means 
of reconciliation, if the inclination only is not 
wanting. I have now at least discharged a duty 
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dear to my heart. May your majesty trust to 
the sincerity of the sentiments which I have now 
expressed, and the reality of my desire to give 
the most convincing proofs of it.’”’* 

The forms of a representative government 
would not permit the King of Eng- 4. swerof the 
land to answer this communication British gov-_ 
in person; but Lord Mulgrave, the ernment. Jan. 
minister for foreign affairs, on the 14) 1805. 
14th of January, addressed the following answer 
to M. 'Talleyrand: “His Britannic majesty has 
received the letter addressed to him by the chief of 
the French government. There is nothing which 
his majesty has more at heart than to seize the 
first opportunity of restoring to his subjects the 
blessings of peace, provided it is founded upon 
a basis not incompatible with the permanent in- 
terests andsecurity of hisdominions. His maj- 
esty is persuaded that that object cannot be at- 
tained but by arrangements which may at the 
same time provide for the future peace and se- 


curity of Europe, and prevent a renewal of the 


dangers and misfortunes by which it is now over- 
whelmed. In conformity with these sentiments, 
his majesty feels that he cannot give a more spe- 
cific answer to the overture which he has re- 
ceived until he has had time to communicate 
with the Continental powers, to whom he is 
united in the most confidential manner, and par- 
ticularly the Emperor of Russia, who has given. 
the strongest proofs of the wisdom and elevation 
of sentiments with which he is animated, and of 


the lively interest which he takes in the security 


and independence of Europe.”’+ 

This reply, which in a manner disclosed the 
existence of a coalition against Great infu- 
France, or at least of negotiations ence of French 
tending to-such an end, completely press in his fa- 
answered the purpose of Napoleon. ¥™": 

It both revealed to the subjects of his Empire the 
necessity of extensive armaments, and gave them ~ 
an opportunity of comparing what they deemed 
the pacific intentions. and moderation of the em- 
peror with the projects of ambition which were 
formed by the coalesced sovereigns. ‘The press, 
which in his hands, as in the hands of every de- 
spotic power, whether military or popular,t had 
become the most terrible and slavish instrument 
in benighting mankind, resounded with declama- 
tions on the forbearance and wisdom of the youth-' 
ful conqueror. The real causes of the war, the 
occupation of Italy, the invasion of Germany, 
the subjugation of Switzerland, were forgotten ; 
and public opinion, formed on the only arguments 
the people were permitted to hear, prepared unan- 
imously to support the ruler of France, in the 
firm belief that, in so doing, they were not follow- 
ing out any projects of offensive ambition, but 
preparing only for the maintenance of domestic 
independence.§ 

This general delusion was increased by the 
eloquent and seducing expressions in which Na- 
poleon addressed himself to the Legislative Body 
at the opening of the session in the close of the 
year 1804: “Princes, magistrates, p.. 95 994. 
soldiers, citizens,” said he, “ We Speech of Na- 
have all but one object in our sever- poleon to the 
al departments, the interest of our re oS 
country. Weakness in the executive is the 
greatest of all misfortunes to the people. Sol- 
dier or First Consul, I have but one thought: 
ES eee 
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emperor, I have no other object, the prosperity 
of France. JI do not wish to increase its territory, 
bul F am resolved to maintain its integrity. I have 
no desire to augment the influence which we 
possess in Europe, but I will not permit what 
‘we enjoy to decline. No state shall be incorpora- 
ted with our Empire; but I will not sacrificemy 
rights, or the ties which unite us, to other states.” 
Such were the expressions by which he blinded 
the eyes of his subjects at the very time that he 
‘was taking measures, as the event will show, 
for the incorporation of the Ligurian Republic 
with France, and the progressive extension of 
its dominion over the Keclesiastical States and 
thé whole Italian Peninsula. No man ever knew 
as well'as Napoleon how, by the artful use of 
alluring expressions, to blind his people to the 
reality of the projects which he had in view; 
and none ever calculated so successfully upon 
the slight recollection and exclusive attention to 
present objects which have ever characterized 
that volatile people.* 

This session of the Legislative Body was 
distinguished by an important step in French 
finance, highly characteristic of the increased 
wisdom and milder administration by which that 
great department was now governed. This was 
the commencement of the system of indirect tax- 
ation, and the consequent diminution of that 
enormous load of direct burdens which, amid all 
the declamations of the Revolutionists, had been 
laid during the preceding convulsions upon the 
French people. 

It has been already mentionedt that the terri- 
Commencement (0ftal burdens of France during 
of indirect taxa. {he progress of the Revolution had 
tion in France, become enormous; the land-tax 
and flattering amounting to a full fifth of the 
state of the whole profit derived from cultiva- 

mances. . . A 

tion by the nation, and the ine- 

quality in the distribution of this burden being 
8o excessive, that in many pes the landown- 
ers paid thirty, forty, and fifty, and even eighty 
per cent. on their incomes.t The enormity of 
the evil at length attracted the attention of the 
emperor, and his sagacious mind at once per- 
veived the superiority of taxes on consumption, 
which, confounded with the price of the articles 
D. on which they were laid, were hardly 

ec., 1804. ° ’ 

felt as a grievance, over an enormous 

direct payment from the proprietors to the gov- 
ernment, which fell with excessive and intolera- 
ble severity upon a particular class of society. 
Under his auspices, accordingly, a system of in- 
direct taxes was organized under the name of 
Droits Reunis, which soon came to form an im- 
portant branch of the public revenue, In the 
very first year, though their amount was very 
inconsiderable, they enabled the government to 
diminish the territorial imposts by 10,200,000 
francs, or £408,000. The revenue, as laid be- 
fore the Chambers, though not a faithful picture, 
exhibited a progressive increase in all its branch- 
es, and enabled the emperor, without any loans, 
with the assistance only of the great contribu- 
tions levied on Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other 
allied states, to meet the vast and increasing ex- 
penses of the year.§Il On the 31st of December, 
a flattering exposition of the situation of the Em- 
pire was laid before the Chambers by M. Cham- 
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i The income of France during the year 1804 was eigh- 
teen millions higher than in 1803, and was as follows : 
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pagny, the minister of the interior, and the inten- 
tion announced of effecting constitutional chan- 
ges in the Italian and Bavarian Republics, simi- 
lar to that recently completed in the French 
Empire. The splendid picture which these rep- 
resentations drew of the internal prosperity of 
France gave rise to the eulogium on Napoleon, 
which acquired a deserved celebrity at the time. 
“The first place was vacant: the most worthy 
was called to fill it: he has only dethroned an~ 
archy.”* ~ 

Events of still more importance were announ- 
ced to the British Parliament in the p, 
speech from the throne; and the ne- 
gotiations which then took place 
were of the greater importance, 
that they formed the basis on 
which, at the conclusion of the 
war, the arrangements at the Con- Parliament. 
gress of Vienna were mainly form- Jan. 15, 1804. 
ed. From the grounds then taken, Great Britain,. 
through all the subsequent vicissitudes of for- 
tune, never for one moment swerved. In the 
speech from the throne, the King of England ob- 
served, ‘‘I have received pacific overtures from 
the chief of the French government, and have in 
consequence expressed my earnest desire to em- 
brace the first opportunity of restoring the bless- 
ings of peace, on such grounds as may be con-- 
sistent with the permanent interest and safety of 
my dominions; but these objects are closely 
connected with the general peace of Europe. f§ 
have, therefore, not thought it right to enter into. 
any more particular explanation without previ- 
ous communication with those powers on the 
Continent with whom I am engaged in confiden- 
tial intercourse and connexion with a view to- 
that important object, and especially to the Em- 
peror of Russia, who has given the strongesi 
proofs of the wise and dignified sentiments with 
which he is animated, and of the warm interest 
which he takes in the safety and independence 
of Europe.”’t 
It we Me without pea that Mr. Pitt 
thus publicly announced the forma- 
tion of political connexions which Sora 3 
evidently pointed to a third coali- withthe Rus- 
tion. His ardent mind had long sian ambassa- 
perceived, in the coldness which 4% London. 
had taken place between France and Russia, 
and the almost open rupture with Sweden, the 
elements from which to frame a powerful con- 
federacy against that formidable Empire; and 
considerable progress, through his indefatigable: 
efforts, had been made not only in arranging the 
basis of such a confederacy, but obtaining the 
co-operation of the power whose aid was indis- 
pensable to its success, the cabinet of Vienna. 
Assured, at length, of the friendly disposition of 
the Austrian government, nothwithstanding the 
caution and reserve which, from their exposed 
situation, they were compelled to adopt, Mr. Pitt, 
four days after the meeting of Parlia- Fans 19, 18 
ment, presented a confidential com- ~*™ pare 


Public an- 
nouncement of 
the alliance 
with Russia in 
the King of 
England’s open- 
ing speech to 


Francs. 
Direct Taxes.........313,749,000, or £12,500,000 


Registers ........+-.-198,584,000, or — 7,800,000 
Customs..........--- 41,485,000, or 1,700,000 
Excise, first year...... 3,895,000, or 138,000 
Postoffiée .cicice co. de 10,471,000, or 442,000 
Lottery. ......-+-++++ 16,658,000, or 640,000 
Salt Tax..........-.+ 3,220,000, or 122,000 


588,062,000, or £23,342,000 
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‘munication to the Russian ambassador in Lon- 
don, in which the basis of the principles of the 
coalition was distinctly laid down. It was pro- 
posed, 1. To reduce France to its former limits, 
such as they were before the Revolution. 2. To 


- make, in regard to the countries rescued from 


France, such arrangements as, while they pro- 


. vide in the best possible manner for the happi- 
_ness and rights of their inhabitants, may at the 


same time form a powerful barrier against it in 
future, and for this purpose to incorporate the 
3. To unite the 
kingdom of Etruria to Tuscany, restore Lom- 
bardy to Austria, and annex Genoa to the king- 
dom of Piedmont. 4. To take measures for es- 


_ tablishing a system of public right throughout 


Europe. “ The first of these objects,” continues 
the note, ‘‘is certainly the one which the views 
of his majesty and of the emperor (of Russia) 
would wish to be established, without any modi- 
fication or exception; and nothing less can com- 
pletely satisfy the wishes which they have form- 
ed for the security and independence of Europe.” 
‘The co-operation of Austria was alluded to in 
the same document; for it goes on to state, “‘ His 
majesty percetves with pleasure, from the secret 
and confidential communications which your ex- 
eellency has transmitted, that the views of the 


eourt of Vienna are perfectly in accordance with 
_ this principle, and that the extension which that 


court desires can not only be admitted with safe- 
ty, but even extended with advantage to the com- 
mon cause.”* But it is worthy of especial notice 
that, even in this secret and confidential note, 
there is not a hint of either reducing the ancient 
limits of France or imposing a government on 
it contrary to the wishes of its inhabitants: an 
instance of moderation in nations, suffering at 
the moment so severely under the ambition of 
that country, which is in the highest degree re- 
markable, and rendered the confederacy worthy 
of the glorious success which ultimately attend- 
ed its exertions. The note, indeed, is the noblest 
monument of the prophetic wisdom, as well as 
impartial justice, with which Mr. Pitt conducted 
the war against the Revolution. It is truly 
wonderful to see that great statesman thus early 
tracing the outline of the general policy of the 
great coalition which, ten years afterward, ef- 
fected the deliverance of Europe; and it is a 
memorable instance of national perseverance as 
well as moderation, to behold the same objects 
unceasingly pursued by his successors, during 
ten years of the most violent oscillations of for- 
tune, and no severer terms at length imposed 
upon the vanquished than had been agreed to 
‘by their conquerors in the outset of the strife, 
and at the highest point of their enemy’s eleva- 


*tion.t « 
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+ This state paper, the most remarkable in the whole 
mero vaaeTy war, as contgning the daar 

Ul ciples which were constantly maintaine 
Ras, tne basiecof and finally brought to a successful issue 
the whole anti-rev- hy Great Britain, deserves to be quoted at 
‘olutionary alliance. eater length. than is possible in the 
abridged narrative of the text: ; 

“From the Report of Prince Czartouriski, and the confi- 
dential communications received from the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, his majesty perceives with the highest satis- 
faction that the sentiments of the emperor, in regard to the 
deliverance and security of Europe, and its future inde- 
pendence, agree entirely with his own. The king, in con- 
sequence, is desirous of entering into the fullest and most 
unreserved explanations on every point which relates to 
that great object, and to form the closest union with the 
emperor, in order that, by their united efforts, they may 


Memorable state 
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About the same time a treaty was concluded 
between Russia and Sweden, for the ; 
avowed purpose of “ maintaining the 72% 14, 1805. 
ee ee 
secure the aid and co-operation of the other powers of the 
Continent, in proportions corresponding to their ability to 
take part in the great and important enterprise on which 
the future safety of Europe is entirely dependant. 

“With this design, the first point is to fix as precisely as 
possible the objects which are to be kept in view by the 
coalesced powers. 

“It appears from the explanation which has been given 
of the intentions of the emperor, with which those of the 
king are entirely conformable, that these objects may be di- 
vided into three heads: 1. To rescue from French domina- 
tion the countries which that power has conquered since 
the commencement of the Revolution, and to reduce it to 
the limits by which it was bounded before the Revolution. 
2. To make, in regard to the territories so taken from 
France, such arrangements as may at once provide for their 
own tranquillity and happiness, and establish a barrier 
against the future projects of aggrandizement of that power 
3. To establish, on the restoration of peace, a system of 
mutual convention and guarantee for the security of the 
different powers, and establish in Europe a general system 
of public rights. 

“The first and second of these objects are announced in 
the most general terms ; but neither the one nor the other 
can be considered in detail without considering the nature 
and extent of the means at their disposal for carrying them 
into execution. The first is certainly that which the wish- 
es of the emperor and king would wish to see established in 
its fullest extent, without any modification or exception ; 
and nothing less can completely satisfy the views which 
they have formed for the deliverance of Europe. If it were 
possible to unite to Great Britain and Russia the two other 
great powers of the Continent, there seems no doubt that 
such an assemblage of forces would be at their disposal as 
would enable them to accomplish all that they desire. 
But if, as there is too much reason to fear, it shall be 
found impossible to make Prussia enter into the views of 
the confederacy, it may be doubted whether it will be pos- 
sible to carry on in all parts of Europe the operations neces- 
sary to secure the first object in its full extent. : 


it 


‘pe 


“The stcond object involves within itself more than one © 


object of the highest importance. The views and senti- 
ments of his majesty and the Emperor of Russia in striving 
to bring about this concert, are pure and disinterested. 
Their chief object in regard to the countries which may be 
conquered from France, is to re-establish, as much as pos- 
sible, their ancient rights, and to secure the well-being of 
their inhabitants: but, in pursuing that object, they must 
not lose sight of the general security of Europe, on which, 
indeed, that well-being is mainly dependant. 

** Tt follows from this principle that, if any of these coun- 
tries are capable of re-establishing their independence, an@ 
placed in a situation where they are capable of defending 
it, such an arrangement would be entirely conformable to 
the spirit of the proposed system. But among the countries 
at present subjected to the dominion of France, there are 
others to whom such a system is wholly inapplicable, either 
from their ancient relations having been so completely de 
stroyed that they cannot be re-established, or because 
they are so situated that their independence could only be 
nominal, and equally incompatible with their own security, 
or that of Europe in general. Happily, the greater number 
stand in the first predicament. If the arms of the allies 
should be crowned with such success as to despoil France 
of all the conquests she has made since the Revolution, it 
would certainly be their first object to re-establish the Uni- 
ted Provinces and Switzerland, and the territories of the 
King of Sardinia and Naples, as well as the Dukes of Mo- 
dena and Tuscany ; but those of Genoa, of the Italian Re- 
public, including the three Legations, as well as Parma and 
Placentia, the Austrian Low Countries, and the German 
provinces on the left bank of the Rhine, belong to the sec- 
ond denomination. As to the Italian provinces which have 
been mentioned, experience has demonstrated that they 
have neither disposition nor resources to resist the aggres- 
sions of France ; the King of Spain has too largely partici- 
pated in the system, of which so large a portion of Europe 
has been the victims, to render it necessary to take into 
consideration the ancient rights of his family ; and the last 
measures of Genoa, and of some of the other Italian States, 
give them no title to appeal either to the justice or gener- 
osity of the allies. It is evident, besides, that these little 
sovereignties have no means of maintaining their inde- 
pendence, and that their separate existence can serve only 
to weaken and paralyze the force which, as much as possi- 
ble, should be concentrated in the hands of the principal 
power of Italy. f : ( 

“Jt is needless to dwell particularly on the situation of 
the Low Countries. The events which have taken place 
forbid the possibility of their being restored to the House of 
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balance of power in Europe, and providing for the 
independence of Germany.” Immediately after- 
ward, a Russian corps disembarked in Pomera- 
nia, to act in gap eS with the Paes for- 
eat, Ces. nis treaty proved a source 
een of jealousy and disquietude to the 
on the part of Prussian cabinet; and the diplo- 
Prussia. matic relations between Berlin and 
St. Petersburg soon assumed a spirit of hostility, 
which augured little good to the confederacy 
which England was striving to bring about be- 
tween the great powers of Europe. Count Win- 
zingerode was, in consequence, despatched to 
Berlin by the Emperor Alexander, to endeavour 
to induce the Prussian cabinet to enter into the 
designs of England and Russia; but, notwith- 
standing the leaning of Baron Hardenberg, its 
chief minister, and the influence of the queen, 
the old jealousy of Austria still prevailed, and 
Prussia persisted in that evident partiality to the 


Austria: it follows, therefore, that some new arrangements 
must be made in regard to that country ; and it is evident 
that itcan never exist as an independent power. The same 
considerations apply to the states on the left bank of the 
Rhine: they have been detached from the Empire, and 
their owners received indemnities in the interior of Ger- 
many. It appears, therefore, no way repugnant to the most 
sacred principles of justice and public morality to make, in 
regard to these countries, such dispositions as the general 
interests of Europe require ; and it is evident that, after all 
the blood which has been shed, there exist no other means 
of re-establishing the peace of Europe on a durable founda- 
tion. It is fortunate that such an arrangement, essential in 
itself to the object which is proposed, may be made to con- 
tribute in the most powerful manner to bring about the 
means by which it may be effected. 

“Tt is certainly a matter of the highest importance, if not 
of absolute necessity, to secure the efficacious and vigorous 
co-operation of Austria and Prussia; but there is little rea- 
son to hope that either of these powers will embark in the 
cammon cause, unless they have the prospect of an advan- 
tage to indemnify them for their exertions. For these rea- 
sons, his majesty is clearly of opinion that nothing could so 
much contribute to the general security, as by giving Aus- 
tria additional strength to resist the designs of France on 
the side of Italy, and putting Prussia in a similar situation 
in the Low Countries. In Italy, reasons of policy require 
that the strength of the King of Sardinia should be in- 
creased, and that Austria should be placed in a situation to 
furnish him with prompt assistance in case of attack. 
With this view, it is indispensable that the territories now 
forming the Republic of Italy should be given to other 
sovereigns. In making the distribution, a proper augment- 
ation must be given to the King of Sardinia; and his pos- 
sessions, as well as those of the grand-duchy of Tuscany, 
which it is proposed to revive, be brought in contact with 
those of Austria; and for those the Ligurian Republic, to 
all appearance, must be united to Piedmont. 

“Such territorial arrangements would go far to secure 
the future repose of Europe, by forming a more powerful 
barrier against the ambition of France than has yet exist- 
ed; but to render that security complete, it appears neces- 
sary that there should be concluded, at the period of a gen- 
eral pacification, a general treaty, by which the Europe- 
an powers should mutually guaranty each other’s posses- 
sions : such a treaty would lay the foundation in Europe of 
a system of public right, and would contribute as much as 
possible to repress future enterprises directed against the 
general tranquillity ; and, above all, to render abortive ev- 
ery project of aggrandizement, similar to those which haye 
produced all the disasters of Europe since the calamitous 
era of the French Revolution.”* 

In all these varied projects there is not a syllable either 
about territorial acquisition to Great Britain, or the inflic- 
tion upon France of any part of that system of spoliation 
which she had so liberally applied to other states. The 
whole project breathes only a spirit of justice, philan- 
thropy, and moderation; it contemplates restitution, and 
restitution only where that was practicable ; and where it 
was not, such new arrangements as the interests of the 
people in the territories to be disposed of and the general 
safety of Europe required. The world has since had abun- 
dant reason to experience the prophetic wisdom ofthese ar- 
rangements, in all cases where they were subsequently 
carried into execution, and to lament the deviation made 
from them, particularly in the final destruction of Poland 
and Belgium. 


* Schoell, vii.) 59, Jom,, Vie de Nap., i., 471, 478, 
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French alliance which was destined to be reward- 
ed by the catastrophe of Jena and partition of 
Tilsit.* 

The supplies voted in the British Parliament 
for the service of the year amounted to. 
no less. than £44,559,521 for the United Furplics 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
exclusive of £4,534,000, as separate charges for 
England, besides £28,032,000 as permanent ex- 
penses, making a total of £77,125,521 yearly ex- 
penditure. The ways and means, including a 
loan of £20,000,000, amounted to £43,992,000 
for England, and £3,500,000 for Ireland, be- 
sides a permanent revenue for both countries of 
£32,381,000; in all, £79,873,000.+ The new tax- 
es imposed to meet the interest of the loan 
amounted to £1,560,000, consisting chiefly of ad- 
ditions to the salt duty, to the postage of letters, 
to the legacy duty, and to horses employed in. 
husbandry, or in agricultural operations. _ 

The disturbed state of Ireland again rendered, 
the suspension of the Habeas Cor- Other parlia- 
pus Act indispensable, which ac- mentary meas- 
cordingly passed both houses by a ures. 
very large majority. Indeed, the continued an- 
archy of that beautiful island now began to spread. 
among the thoughtful and observant in Great 
Britain a conviction, which subsequent events. 
have abundantly justified, that its people either 
had not received from nature the character, or 
had not reached by industry the stage of civili- 
zation requisite for the safe enjoyment of a free 
constitution; and that the passions consequent 
on the exercise of its powers would permanently 
distract its inhabitants and desolate 
its surface. In this session of Par- May 2%, 1806. 
liament, also, the report of the select committee: 


* Bign., iv., 194, 196, 197. 
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upon the tenth and eleventh naval reports was 
printed, in regard to the treasuryship of the navy 
under the management of Lord Melville: pro- 
ceedings upon which the spirit of party immedi- 
ately fastened with more than usual acrimony, 
and which were subsequently made the means 
of effecting the overthrow of the statesman who 
had elevated the British navy from a state of un- 
exampled dilapidation to the highest point of its 
triumph and glory.*. 
The grounds of this charge against Lord Mel- 
aa 24 ville, which is a matter of more im- 
Lo rd Mel Gile, portance in the domestic history of 
Britain than in the general trans- 
actions of Europe, were, Ist, that he had applied 
the public money to other uses than those of the 
navy departments under his control, in violation 
of an express act of Parliament; and, 2d, that he 
had connived at a system, on the part of the treas- 
urer of the navy, of appropriating, for a time at 
least, the public money under his charge to his 
own uses; in consequence of which, if the pub- 
lic had sustained no actual loss, they had at least 
run a considerable risk, and been deprived of the 
profits arising from such temporary use, which 
should all have been carried to the public credit. 
They were brought forward, in a speech of dis- 
tinguished ability and vehemence, by Mr. Whit- 
bread, a mercantile gentleman of great eminence 
in London, a perfect master of business and a 
powerful debater, who for long afterward assu- 
med a prominent place in the ranks of the oppo- 
sition in the House of Commons. Mr. Pitt, with- 
out denying the facts detailed in the report, call- 
ed the attention of the house to the real import 
of what was established in evidence, viz., that no 
oss had been sustained by the public, every shil- 
ling drawn out by the treasurer of the navy hay- 
ing been replaced in the hands of the bankers; 
and that it did not appear that Lord Melville had 
been aware of the private purposes of profit to 
which that gentleman had applied the money, 
and most certainly had not derived one farthing 
of patrimonial advantage from that irregularity.t 
After an animated debate, Mr. Whitbread’s res- 
olutions were carried by the casting vote of the 
speaker, the numbers being 216 on each side.t 
This was too important a blow against the ad- 
His impeach- Ministration of Mr. Pitt not to be 
ment and ac- followed up with the utmost vigour 
quittal. by the Whig party. It led to vari- 
ous subsequent proceedings, and so vehement 
did the opinion of the public become in conse- 
quence of the incessant efforts made to keep it in 
a state of agitation, that on the 6th of 
Mey 6. Way Mr. Pitt announced in Parliament 
that Lord Melville’s name had been erased from 
the list of privy counsellors, and the thanks of 
the House of Commons were voted to the com- 
missioners who had prepared the report, “ for the 
zeal, ability, and fortitude with which they had 
discharged the arduous duties intrusted to them.” 
The noble lord had resigned his situation as First 
Lord of Admiralty two days after the resolutions 
of the House of Commons were passed. These 
proceedings led.to the impeachment of Lord 
.. Melville, in the following year, in 
June 12, 1806. te House of Peers, but he was ac- 
- quitted bv a Zarge majority on all the charges, 
amer a ria. ai creat length and perfect impartiali- 
ee verinne - Parl. Deb., v., 1,210. App., iii., 589. 
*. never, * stra afr. Whitbread, “charged Lord Mel- 
ville with participating in the plunder of the public, because 


that had not appeared.”— Parl. Debd., iv., 611. 
t Parl. Deb., iv., 255, 326, Ann. Reg., 1805, 67, 72. 
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ty; and in the interim the nation, from whose 
services he had been removed, was saved from 
immiuent danger and possible destruction by the 
memorable victory, to which his efforts as First 
Lord of the Admiralty had so mainly contributed 
at Trafalgar.* ‘ 

This session of Parliament was distinguished 
also by the commencement of (Commencement 
those memorable debates on the of the debates 
removal of the existing disabilities on the Catholis 
from the Roman Catholics of Ire- Question. 
land, which continued, with little intermission, 
to agitate the Legislature for five-and-twenty 
years. It was argued with the utmost ability in 
both houses of Parliament; and to a subsequent 
generation, which has witnessed the passing of 
the Catholic Relief Bill, and is familiar with its 
effects, it is a matter both of interest and instruc- 
tion to behold the light in which it was then con- 
sidered, and the arguments adduced for and 
against the measure by the greatest men of the 
age. 

On the one hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox, 
Lord Grenville, and Mr. Grattan, A ¢ 
“That, in considering the claims jo foo ng 
of the Roman Catholics to exemp- Lord Grenville 
tion from the disabilities under for the repeal 
which they laboured, it is material of the Catholic 
to recollect that they do not form a “S*?1#95- 
small or inconsiderable sect, but compose three 
fourths of the population of Ireland, and embrace, 
according to some, three, according to others, 
five millions of its inhabitants. It would, indeed, 
be a happy thing if we were all united in reli- 
gious as well as in political and constitutional 
opinions, but that, unfortunately, cannot now be 
hoped for; and the question is, What is to be 
done under existing circumstances? That Par- 
liament has long, too long, acted upon the dis- 
tinction of religious faith, is indeed certain; but, 
in justice to the memory of King William, it 
must be observed, that the system of exclusion 
did not commence with his measures, but arose 
in a subsequent reign, when the opinion unfor- 
tunately became prevalent that the Roman Cath- 
olics were the irreconcilable enemies of the Prot- 
estant establishment of Ireland and the Protes- 
tant government of England; and upon that as- 
sumption, without any proof, the next step was 
to exclude them from all share in the Constitu- 
tion. Not content with this, means were de- 


‘vised, by penalties, proscriptions, and disabili- 


ties, to drive the whole Catholic peasantry from 
the island, or reduce them to the state of a poor, 
ignorant, and illiterate population. 

“Such was the state in which the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland were at the accession of his 
present majesty; and under his government the 
measures pursued have, indeed, been a contrast to 
the dark and bigoted system of his predecessors. 
Under his auspicious rule a system of gradual 
amelioration has been introduced, by measures 
which were the more effectual because they were 
gradual, which have by degrees reversed the 
whole former system. You have given them 
full toleration and the benefits of education ; 
taken away those odious measures which pro- 
duced the disunions of families; restored the in- 
dustry of the country, by granting to the ro 
a participation in the soil, and allowed them a 
full share of its benefits, except the exercise of 
the elective franchise. By these means the peo- 
ple rapidly advanced in wealth, agriculture, com- 


> Ann. Reg., 1806, 86, 88, 127. Parl. Deb., iv-, 602, 606. 
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‘merce, and general civilization: the magnanimi- 
ty of Great Britain acknowledged the right of an 
independent government, and at length, in 1792, 
they were admitted to a full participation of all 


the privileges of British subjects, excepting those. 


for which the present petition prays. Here, 
therefore, was a system of gradual relaxation in- 
troduced, and here for a time a stand was made; 
not because reasons existed which rendered it 
* doubtful whether any farther concessions should 
ever be made, but because there were many con- 
siderations which made it appear desirable that 
the last relaxations should not be made in the 
Irish Parliament. That Parliament had not 
arisen, like the British, from the wants and ne- 
cessities of many centuries, but it was constituted 
at once, with the precise object of making the 
Legislature a Protestant one, to the exclusion of 
‘three fourths of the population. . In these circum- 
stances, it was more than doubtful whether the 
_ sudden admission of Catholics into that Legisla- 
‘ture, founded, as it would have been, on a con- 
stituency embracing a great majority of persons 
of that persuasion, might not have endangered 
the Protestant interests of Ireland, and possibly 
its connexion with this country. But that obsta- 
cle is now removed: the Irish members no longer 
form a separate assembly, but are merged in the 
general Parliament of the empire; and the same 
prudential considerations which forbade the ad- 
mission of Catholics into the Irish Parliament, 
where they would have formed a dangerous 
majority, recommend their entrance into the 
British, where they can never exceed a small 
minority. 

“[t cannot be denied that the Catholics of Ire- 
land conceived great hopes that, by the operation 
of the union, they would be relieved of their dis- 
abilities. No authorized assurance was ever 
given, no promise was made to them that such a 
measure would result from that step; but still, 
by the arguments of those who supported it, and 
the course of reasoning both within doors and 
without doors, hopes were given that the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation would be more favour- 
ably considered than it had hitherto been; and 
those who promoted the measure undoubtedly 
gave the Catholics to understand that their 
elaims would meet with the most impartial con- 
sideration from the United Parliament. It is 
this pledge which you are now called upon to 
redeem: you are required, not to concede Cath- 
olic Emancipation, but to go into a committee to 
consider whether their demands can with safety 
be granted. 

‘“Hivery government unquestionably has the 
power to impose restrictions and disabilities 
upon a particular and suspected class of its sub- 
jects, but it must ever be a question of expedi- 
ence whether such power should be exercised or 
not. What valid objections can be now urged 
against the removal of religious disabilities ? 
We are not now to go back into the nineteenth 
century to a disquisition on the justice as well 
as expedience of the great principles of tolera- 
tion. They are universally admitted: it lies 
upon the opponents of emancipation to make out 
their exception from the general rule. We are 
told that it is impossible for a Roman Catholic 
to be a loyal subject, and great pains have been 
taken to inculcate this doctrine. If true, this 
principle would lead to this result, that you must 
undo all that you have done, recall every conces- 
sion you have made, and begin a crusade to 
drive the Catholics out of Ireland. But does 
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history warrant the assertion that they bear this 
extraordinary character? Have not Protestants 
and Catholics been equally mingled in the ranks 
of the disaffected? And have not many bright 
examples of the loyalty and fidelity of the popish 
priesthood and peasantry occurred, especiaily 
during the critical period of the American war? 
Lamentable as were the disorders of Ireland at 
the close of the last century, yet it is now evi- 
dent that they arose from causes foreign to their 
religion: from the heart-burnings consequent on 
the unhappy system of middlemen, and the false 
relation of landlord and tenant, or the contagion 
of revolutionary principles from a neighbouring 
state; and the tranquil condition of three fourths 
of the Catholic fapees for years past may 
surely now plead as strongly in their favour as 
their former discontents can militate against 
them. 

“The period has now arrived when one of two 
things must be done with respect to Ireland. 
Either you must go back and restore the degra- 
ding and exclusive system of Queen Anne, or 
you must go on and conciliate the Catholics by 
admitting them to a full participation in the 
blessings of the British Constitution.~ No mid- 
dle course is practicable. They have already 
received too much to be coerced by force; too 
little to be won by affection. They have got ev- 
erything excepting the right to seats in Parlia- 
ment and eligibility to the higher offices in the 
army, the navy, and the law. It is in vain to 
say that such exclusion is not an injury. To 
many it is a most substantial disadvantage, be- 
cause it deprives them of the just reward for 
their talents and exertions: to all it is a galling 
bar, a badge of servitude; and he knows little of 
human nature who is not aware that such vexa- 
tious restraints, though accompanied with little 
real hardship, are frequently productive of more 
violent heart-burnings than serious patrimonial 
injuries. If they came into this house, do you 
really believe they would attempt to overturn the 
hierarchy of the country? What could five or 
six, or even fifty or sixty Catholics do to accom- 
plish such an object in the midst of a Protestant 
Legislature tenfold more numerous? Similar 
arguments were urged against the admission of 
Presbyterian members, but have they ever been 
found in hostility against the English. establish- 
ment, and has not, on the contrary, the removal 
of religious disabilities been the grand cause of 
the pacification and loyalty of the once distract- 
ed and rebellious inhabitants of Scotland ?’ 
Mr. Pitt supported the claims of the Catholics 
generally, but lamented that they had been 
brought forward at that particular moment un- 
der circumstances which left little if any hope 
of the question being satisfactorily adjusted.* 

; On es cee Sy it was strenuously argued 
y Lor awkesbury, Lord Sid- 
mouth, and Lord-chancellor El- oO al 
don: ‘Independent of the obvious bury, Sid- 
reasons against this measure at the a and 
particular time at which it is now “°°™ 
pressed upon the country, there are other objec- 
tions applicable to every time and to any cir- 
cumstances under which this subject can be 
brought forward. In considering this question, 
it is indispensable to distinguish between tolera- 
tion and the concession of pi re power. The 
first should ever be granted in its fullest extent; 
the second should be withheld when the granting 


* Parl. Deb., iv., 651, 653, 670, 834, 1014, 1020. 
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*of it may endanger the other institutions of so- 
ciety. ‘The Catholics have proved themselves, 
by their conduct in Canada and elsewhere, to be 
as loyal subjects in some places as the British 


Empire can boast; but their present claims do. 


not relate to their condition as subjects, but their 
title to political power. No law, it is true, can 
be considered as perpetual, and some power 
must everywhere exist capable of abrogating the 
laws of the state, according as circumstances 
may render necessary; but there are some land- 
marks between the governors and the governed, 
non tangenda non movenda, except on the clearest 
expedience or the most overbearing necessity. 
"Phe principles of the Revolution, as established 
by the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, have 
always been considered as of this description. 
That great and glorious change was not brought 
about by speculative opinion or the passion for 
visionary improvement; it was the result of ne- 
cessity and experienced evils; and the great 
Statesmen by whom it was effected had the cour- 
age to put to themselves the question, whether 
the inconvenience of having a king of a different 
religion from that established in the country, or 
the evil of breaking in upon the legal order of 
succession to the crown, were the greater; and 
they decided in favour of the latter. Now-is it 
not a neceSsary consequence of this limitation 
of the crown to persons of the Protestant faith 
that the immediate advisers, officers, and coun- 
sellors of the crown should be of the same per- 
suasion? What would be more preposterous 
than, ina government where the law is above the 
-erown, and has altered its channelof descent, to 
allow the ministers, the chancellor, the judges of 
the land, to be of the religion the most hostile to 
the establishment ? ' 

“ What would be the practical effect of a re- 
moval of the restrictions and limitations which 
our ancestors have adopted for the security of 
the Constitution? There are many classes of 
dissenters who differ from the Church of Eng- 
Jand as widely on doctrinal points, and more 
widely on ecclesiastical. government, than the 
Roman Catholics; butthe vital point is that they 
do not appeal to a foreign power for instruction 
or direction. It is this which constitutes the 
grand distinction between the Roman Catholics 
and all other descriptions of Christians; and it 
is this which it is, in a peculiar manner, of im- 
portance to consider in judging of their claims to 
political power. It is not their profession of a 
different faith which renders them dangerous; it 
is the submission to a foreign authority—the 
eonstitution of an imperiwm in imperio, only the 
more dangerous that it is founded on a spiritual 
basis, which all conscientious persons will ever 
prefer to any temporal authority.. In the Catho- 
fic religion, above all others, the jurisdiction and 
authority of the priesthood interfere in a great 

art of the civil and domestic concerns of life. 
if religion and the state are distinct and at vari- 
ance, and the Catholic is compelled to decide 
between them, he must decide for his religion 
and.against the state. The question is not 
whether Catholics may be ‘loyal subjects— 
whether they should enjoy toleration, or obtain 
civil rights or civil liberty—for all that they al- 
ready have—but whether they are to obtain po- 
litical power of every description, when they re- 


fuse, and on the principles of their religion ever: 


must refuse, to acknowledge the complete au- 
tnority of the state. , 
“The practical effect of the extension of the 
Vou. Il.—R kz 
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elective franchise, to the Catholics of Ireland has 
been to produce in most of its counties some- 
thing very nearly approaching to universal suf. 
frage. It is the opinion of those best acquainted 
with the internal state of Ireland, that, if the 
doors of Parliament are once thrown open to the 
Catholics, the influence of the priests will infal- 
libly be exerted in favour of the Catholic candi- 
dates, and as certainly against the Protestants ; 
and thus the influence of property would be op- 
erating on one side, and that of religion on the 
other. Such a state of things would not only 
create much internal confusion and disorder, but 
it must operate most injuriously with respect to 
the lower orders of the people, who must una- 
voidably, and on many occasions, become the 
victims of these contending interests. 

“The present condition of the Continent ren- 


ders it, in an especial manner, inexpedient to — 


make the proposed concessions at this time. 
Whoever contemplates the present extension of 


the power of France, must be convinced that the - 
Roman See is substantially under the power of | 


Napoleon. The pope has been compelled to 


travel to Paris, a thing unheard of for ten centu- 


ries, to place a Revolutionary crown on the head 
of that fortunate usurper; and he looks, doubt- 
less, for some considerable return to so extraor- 
dinary a mark of condescension. Can there be 
any doubt, therefore, of the complete dependance 
in which he is placed to the French government % 
and would it not be the height of madness in us, 
knowing his inveterate hostility to this country, 
to weaken our means of resistance by the admis- 
sion to political power of those who are necessa- 
rily subject to a power over which he has such 
a control ? ; 

“Mr. Emmett and all the leaders of the Irish 
insurgents have declared, in their examinations 
before the Secret Committee of the Irish Lords, 
‘that the mass of the people do not care a feather 
for Catholic emancipation ; neither did they care 
for Parliamentary reform, till it was explained 
to them as leading to other objects which they 
did look to, particularly the abolition of tithes.’ 
It is evident, therefore, from their authority, as 
well as from the reason of the thing ‘itself, that 
the great body of the Catholics would not con- 
sider what you are now called upon to grant as 
any desirable boon or material concession. We 
are ready to give them every reasonable liberty 
or franchise, but not to surrender the state into 
their hands. The expectation that concession, 
as such, will lead to peace, is, unfortunately, con- 
tradicted by the whole history of Ireland, where 
it has been invariably found that yielding leads 
to disturbance and anarchy; and the public 
peace has been preserved only by a severe code, 
which, how painful soever, was, in time past at 
least, indispensable. The severity of that code 
we deprecate as much as any of the advocates 
of the Catholics; but we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact, that under it Ireland enjoyed absolute 
tranquillity for nearly a century; and that, since 
its relaxation, it has been disgraced by two re- 
bellions, and constantly been, more or less, the 
theatre of disturbance. Let us, therefore, seeing 
the results of the preceding parts of the experi- 
ment have been so doubtful, avoid:rash innova- 
tions and shun additional changes. ‘The future 
destiny of our country is not in our own hands: 
kingdoms may rise and fall, flourish or decay; 
but let us not be ourselves the instruments of 
that blow. which may occasion our destruction, 
and recollect that it is only by a steady adherence 
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to that system which we have received from our’ 


forefathers that we can hope to exist with safety, 
or to fall, if fall we must, with honour.”* 

The motion to go into a committee on the 
Roman Catholic petition was nega- 
by alarge ma- tived by a great majority in both 
jority. houses: in the Peers by 178 to 49; 
in the Commons by 336 tol24t 

In forming an opinion on this subject, interest- 

. ing trom the principles. which it 
Reflections on embraces, and still more from the 
this subject. . ’ 5 
Total failure of consequences to which they lead, 
CatholicEman- it is impossible to deny that it is 
cipation to pa- jnyolved in extraordinary difficul- 
ye the coun- ty. Not theory, but experience, is 

; the antagonist with which liberal 
principles have here to contend. How convin- 
cing soever the argument in favour of the com- 
plete removal of religious disabilities may be,, 
and how pleasing soever the prospect of con- 
structing a society in which opinion is as free 
as the air we breathe, and actual delinquence 
alone can impose disability, it is impossible to 
deny that the experiment, when put into practice, 
has, hitherto at least, signally failed. Catholic 
emancipation has at length been carried; but it 
has produced none of the benefits which its advo- 
cates anticipated, and realized many of the evils 
which its opponents predicted: When it is recol- 
lected that it was argued that concession tothe 
Trish Catholics would only lead to additional de- 
mands; that the whole influence of the priests 
would be thrown-on the popular side, and the 
peace of the country be perpetually disturbed by 
the conflict between numbers and property, it is 
impossible now to dispute the justice of the objec- 
tions stated to the change; and melancholy expe- 
rience has taught us that Lord Hawkesbury’s 
words were prophetic. Ireland neverhas been so 
distracted as since Catholic emancipation was 
granted; the total suspension of the Constitution 
has, in consequence, been forced as a measure of 
absolute necessity upon government; and, with- 
out stilling the waves of discontent in the Emerald 
Isle, that long-debated change has fixed the fire- 
brand of discord in the British Empire.t Con- 
sequences’ so disastrous, so different from what 
they anticipated, have filled with astonishment 
the friends of toleration: many have come to 
doubt whether its doctrines are in reality so well 
founded as abstract argument would lead us to 
suppose ; others have settled into the belief that, 
however well founded in themselves, they were 
inapplicable to the circumstances of an old em- 
pire, essentially founded upon an opposite set of 
principles; and that, in the attempt to draw, a 
tainted beam out of the edifice, the whole struc- 
ture has fallen into ruins. 

* Parl. Deb., iv., 674, 691, 695;-700, 783, 803. 

+ Parl. Deb., iv., 843, 1059. 

+ The following table exhibits the steady and rapid in- 
crease of crime in Ireland since the Catholic Relief Bill 
‘was passed : \ 


It is rejected 


Committed. Convicted, 
1828, Catholic disabilities in force 14,683 .... 9,269 
1829, Relief Bill passed in March. 15,271..... 9,449 
4930, qaa- eres cela sercreiae sain} sielote'ore 15,794 .... 9,902 
1831, Reform agitation........... 16,192 ..:. 9,605 
BID. Ditts oe peepee teet en Sore 16,036 .... 9,759 
1833, Tithe agitation begun...... 17,819 .... 11,444 
1834, Coercion Act in force....... 21,381 ....°14,523 


six years after the disabilities were removed from the Cath- 
olics. When itis recollected that not a third part of the 
atrocious crimes in that country are ever made the subject 
either of committal or trial, it may safely be concluded, 
from this instructive table, that during that period crime 
has more than doubled over its whole extent.—See Parl. 
Papers, June 14, 1835. 
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In truth, however, the total failure of Catholie 
emancipation affords no grounds for Qauses of this 
doubting, in the general case, the apparent 
great principles of religious tolera- anomaly.» 
tion; it only shows that other and deeper sources 
of evil were operating in Ireland, to which that 
measure, though founded in the abstract on just 
principles, could furnish no sufficient antidote; 
and that Great Britain is experiencing, in the 
endless difficulties consequent on the possession 
of that island, the same law of moral retribution 
of which France, ever since the Revolution, has 
furnished so memorable an example. When. 
rightly considered, the state of that country is 
pregnant with political instruction: it shows 
that nations who commit injustice cannot escape 
punishment; and in its present wretchedness. 
may be discerned ‘additional grounds for that 
love of real freedom, and detestation of revolu- 
tionary ambition, which » constitute the great 
moral of the present times. a 

I.’ The: first circumstance which has left am 
incurable wound in Ireland, and, yo immense 
through it, in the whole British Em- confiscation of 
pire, is the enormous and unpardon- dead ulgater 
of landed property had been carried in former 
times. Without referring to historical details, it 
is sufficient to observe that at least three fourths - 
of the soil of Ireland has, at different times, 
changed hands in this violent manner, and that 
the great majority of the persons on whom the 
forfeited estates have been bestowed were Eng- 
lish soldiers of fortune, noble proprietors, or com- 
panies resident in Great Britain. The conse- 
quences of this spoliation have been to the last 
degree disastrous. As the forfeiture of property 
is the most cruel of all acts of injustice, because 
it extends tc distant generations the punishment 
of one, so it is the one of all others which most 
certainly leads to its own punishment. Invaria- 
bly it leaves the seeds of undying animosity be- 
tween the descendants of the oppressors and op- 
pressed; between the owners of the soil and the 
peasantry who till their lands. Landed confis- 
cation has been to Ireland what a similar deed 
of injustice was to France, a festering sore which, 
has never been healed. In both countries resti-. 
tution has become impossible, from the mullti- 
tude of new interests which have been created: 
therefore by both countries retribution must be: 
endured. 

II. The ghastly wound thus opened in Ireland 
by the barbarity of feudal injustice y¢ vesting of 
might, however, in the course of the forfeited 
ages have been healed, as the evils estates in ab-, 
of Norman confiscation were in Sentees. 
Great Britain, were it not for another cireum- 
stance, of peculiar and lamentable malignity, 
which has continually kept it open. This is the 
unhappy bestowing of the estates upon persons: 


| resident in this country, and the consequent in- 


troduction of the system of middlemen and ab- 
sentee proprietors into the neighbouring island. 
These evils necessarily flowed, from the first 
great act of injustice; for it was not to be sup- 
posed that English noblemen would leave their 
baronial palaces to dwell in the comparatively 
barbarous realm of Ireland; and they soon found 
that, without middlemen interposed between 
them and the. cultivators of the soil, they could 
not realize anything whatever out of their pos- 
sessions. ‘Thence necessarily followed, in close 
and rapid succession, the interposition of a num- 
ber of tenants, many holding their estates for a 


” 


1808.] 
long tract of years, between the landlords and 
the peasantry; the continual impoverishment of 
the rural cultivators, by the necessity of. main- 
taining, out of the produce of their labour, such 
a multitude of superiors; and the ruinous right 
of the landlord to distrain the effects’of the sub- 
tenant for the arrears of rent due by his principal: 
a privilege which, in its application to a coun- 
try so situated, rendered the growth of agricul- 
tural apital impossible, and chained the people 
to habi‘s of indigent existence and unlimited in- 
crease of population. ‘The Irish landlords have 
long clung with blind tenacity ‘to this blasting 
privilege, inconsistent with any degree of pros- 
perity. in their country, as the only means of re- 
alizing any rents out of their tenantry; a paral- 
lel case to the strong attachment of the holders 
of national domains in France to the Revolution- 
ary law of succession, the certain destroyer of 
anything like general freedom in their country ; 
and another example of that law of nature which 
induces men, who have profited by the fruits of 
injustice, to adhere with infatuated obstinacy to 
the very institutions which are calculated to 
bring about its punishment. 

Ili. The unhappy vicinity to Great Britain, 
and the supposed necessity of having a similar 
form of government and national representation 
for the two countries, has contributed*still far- 
ther to perpetuate the disorders of Ireland, and 
distract its indigent peasantry by the passions 


and the ambition which centuries of freedom 


and an extensive distribution of property alone’ 
enable its more advanced neighbour to bear with 

_ safety. Experience has now placed 
oe Se it beyond a doubt that Ireland is not 
Trish at pres- capable of bearing the excitement, 
ent fora free oy disregarding the passions conse- 
constitution. yent on a popular constitution. 
The state of civilization to which she has ar- 
rived is not adequate to such a trial: the pas- 
sions consequent on the unhappy wounds in her 
bosom are too strong to endure them without 
convulsions.* Could the wishes of philanthropy 
be granted, what Ireland should receive for half 
a century is a wise and humane, but despotic 
government, which, while encouraging every 
branch of industry, alleviating every source of 
suffering, aiding every opening to employment, 


* The atrocious crimesyover Ireland in the last months 
of 1832, three years: after Catholic emancipation had pass- 
ed, were at the rate of six thousand a year. In the year 
immediately following the passing of the Coercion Act they 
were, over the whole country, reduced three fifths ; and in 
the county of Kilkenny, and a few other baronies where its 
extraordinary powers were put in force, they had been re- 
duced from 1561 to 330 a year.—See Parl. Report, May 8, 
1833, and May 14, 1834. “The disturbances of Ireland,” 
said the Marquis Wellesley, while viceroy of that country 
in 1834, ‘have in every instance been excited and inflamed 
by the agitation of the combined projects for the abolition 
of tithes and the destruction of the union with Great Brit- 
ain. Icannot employ words of sufficient strength to express 
my solicitude that his majesty’s government should fix the 
deepest attention on the intimate connexion, marked by 
the strongest characters in all these transactions, between 
the system of agitation and its inevitable consequence, the 
system of combination leading to violence and outrage: they 
are inseparably cause and effect ; nor can I, after the most 
attentive consideration of the dreadful scenes passed under 
my view, by any effort of my understanding separate one 
from the other in that unbroken chain of indissoluble con- 
nexion.” So strongly are the Irish themselves convinced of 
their inability to bear the excitement of a free constitution, 
at least in periods of agitation, that Mr. Littleton, the Irish 
secretary under Lord Grey’s administration, stated in Par- 
liament that he had never met with a single person of any 
shade of political opinion in Ireland, and he had mingled 
with all, who did not cordially approve of the Coercion Act 
of 1833, and earnestly wish for its renewal.—Mirror of 
Parliament, the, 19th of July, 1834. 
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should, at the same time, close every avenue to 
Democratic ambition, and extinguish every hope 
of Revolutionary elevation. It is thus, and thus 
only, that the apparently incurable disorders of 
her social condition could be removed; that hab- 
its of industry could become general; artificial 
wants and a higher standard of comfort reduce 


to due subjection the penile of population ; 


and a foundation be laid, in the growth of an op- 
ulent middling class in society, for the safe and 
pacific exercise of those powers which, when 
prematurely conceded, destroy in a short time 
the only durable foundation of real freedom. 

IV. It was long ago observed by the great cham- 
pion of religious freedom, Mr. Locke, that the 
principles of toleration are not to be applied to 
those who hold that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics, or who attribute to themselves any pe- 
culiar privilege or power in civil concerns, or 
acknowledge any foreign or alien ecclesiastical 
authority.* The distinction which he draws be- 
tween toleration to those who merely differ from 
government in religious belief, and those who 
aoe foreign spiritual authority, and 
are animated by an undying desire to regain the 
lost possessions or ascendency of the Catholic 
Church, is in the highest degree important, and 
throws a precious ray of light upon the darkness 
with which the calamities consequent on Catho- 
lie emancipation have shrouded not only the 
prospects of the British Empire, but the great 
principles of religious toleration itself. These 
calamities are not chargeable upon the doc- 
trines of religious freedom abstractly consid- 


ered; they are the fatal results of the combina- 


tion of religious difference in the case of the 


2 


* Locke’s words, which are very remarkable, are as fol- 
lows: “Another more secret evil, but more dangerous to 
the commonwealth, is when men arrogate to themselves, 
and those of their own sect, some peculiar prerogative, 
covered over with a specious show of deceitful words, but 
in effect opposite to the civil rights of the community. We 
cannot find any sect that teaches expressly and openly that 
men are not obliged to keep their promise, that princes may 
be dethroned by those who differ from them in religion, or 
that the dominion of all things belongs only to themselves ; 
for these things, proposed thus nakedly and plainly, would 
soon draw on them the eye and the hand of the magistrate, 
and awaken all the care of the commonwealth. But, nev- 
ertheless, we find those who teach the same things in other 
words. For what else do they mean who teach that no 
faith is to be kept with heretics? Their meaning is, for- 
sooth, that the privilege of breaking faith belongs to them- 
selves, for they declare all that are not of their communion 
heretics. These, therefore, and the like, who attribute 
unto the faithful, religious, and orthodox—that is, in plain 
terms, to themselves — any peculiar power or privilege 
above other mortals in the, concerns of religion, or who, 
under pretence of religion, do challenge any manner of au- 
thority over such as are not associated with them in their 
ecclesiastical communion ; I say these hove no right to be 
tolerated by the magistrate, as neither those that will not 
own and teach the duty of tolerating all men in matters of 
mere religion. For what do all these and the like doctrines 
signify, but that they may and are ready upon any occasion 
to seize the government, and possess themselves of the es- 
tates and fortunes of their fellow-subjects, and that they 
only ask leave to be tolerated by the magistrates so long until 
they find themselves strong enough to effect it? ’ 

“ Again, that church can have no right to be tolerated 
by the magistrates which is constituted upon such a bot- 
tom, that all those who enter into it do thereby, ipso facto, 
deliver themselves up to the protection and service. of an- 
other prince ; for by this means the magistrate would give 
way to the settling of a foreign jurisdiction in his own 
country, and suffer his own people to be enlisted, as it 
were, for soldiers against his own government. Nor does 
the frivolous and fallacious distinction between the Court 
and the Church afford any remedy to this inconvenience, 
when both are subject to the absolute authority of the same 
person, who has not only influence to persuade the mem- 
bers of his own church to whatever he lists, but can enjoin 
it on them on the pain of eternal fire.’—First Letter om 


‘Toleration, Works, vi., 46, 47, 
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Catholics, with the poisonous intermixture of 
eéclesiastic ambition, civil rancour, and political 


- passion. “The Catholics are dangerous, not 


me because they profess different religious 


‘tenets, but because they belong to an ecclesias- 


tical power which formerly numbered the Brit- 
ish Islands among the brightest jewels of its 
mitre. and will never cease to labour to extirpate 


the faith which despoiled it of that ancient part 
of its heritage. 


emporal passion, political 
ambition, revenge for injury, are here mixed up, 
in overwhelming proportions, with the abstract 
question of religious freedom. Unlimited toler- 
ation the Irish papists are clearly entitled to, and 
have long possessed; but to concede to them po- 
litical power was the same erfor as it would 


- have been in the Carthaginians to have — 


ted on their shores an armed and fortified settle- 
ment of Romans; or for England to have allow- 
ed an intrenched camp of the soldiers of Napo- 
Jeon to be constructed on the coast of Kent. Nor 
isthe comparatively inconsiderable number at 
first of such an organized band of aliens any 
reason for despising its ultimate gangers, for 
such a body, by taking advantage Of the divis- 
ions of the ruling power, and attaching itself 
to the malecontents in its bosom, can almost 
always, in the end, attain a supremacy over 
both the contending factions. A few hundred 
English merchants oe as suppliant set- 
tlers on the banks of the Ganges ; but no sooner 
did they gain the privilege, professedly for de- 
fence, of constructing forts and batteries, than 
they went on from one acquisition to another, till 
they had subjected a hundred millions of Hin- 
doos to their dominion. 

While the British Parliament was occupied 
Measures of With these momentous discussions, 
Napoleon at and the British people, little con- 
this period. scious of the imminent danger which 
threatened them from the power of Napoleon, 
were eager in the pursuit of the abuses opened 
up in the tenth report of the naval commission- 
ers, that great conqueror was busied with the 


“twofold object of consolidating in all the affilia- 


ted republics his newly-acquired authority, and 
directing the vast naval and military prepara- 
tions déstined for the invasion of this country. 
With the double view of attaining the first of 
these objects, and disguising the real designs by 
which he hoped to effect the last, he introduced 
a change into the government of all the states 
dependant upon Franee, placed on his head the 
Iron Crown of Lombardy, and surrendered him- 
sel, in appearance, to the magnificent f8tes by 
which the impassioned people of Italy celebra- 
ted the supposed era of their regeneration; but 
during the whole time his eyes were fixed on the 
shores of the Channel, and the minutest move- 
ments of the navies of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, which were all to co-operate in the expedi- 
tion, as well as of the vast army destined for his 
immediate command, were regulated by his in- 
defatigable activity, while to appearance enga- 


‘ged only in the pomp and magnificence of an 


imperial progress.* 

olland was the first of the dependant repub- 
Change of lics which underwent the change con- 
government sequent on the assumption of the 
in Holland. crown by Napoleon. The continu- 
ance of the Republican régime in that country 
was altogether at variance with the institutions 
which he proposed to establish in all the states 


* Norv., ii. 365, 367, Dum.,, xi., 140, 141, 
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subjected to his control; but as it appeared too 
violent a transition to make so old a common- 
wealth pass at once from Democracy to mon- 
archy, an intermediate preparatory state was im- 
posed upon it by the emperor. ‘T’he whole pow- 
ers of the Constitution were by this change vest- 
ed in a single magistrate, who, to conciliate the 
patrician party, was styled the Grand Pensiona- 
ry. This new Constitution, forged at Paris, the 
grand manufactory of institutions of that de- 
scription, was prepared by the French gevern- 
ment, with the aid of M. ee wgeces the 
Dutch ambassador at that capital, a respectable 
man, who rapidly entered into the views of the 
emperor, and» was rewarded by the office of 
Grand. Pensionary himself. The Dutch, inca- 
ee of resistance, yielded to this, as they had 

one to all the preceding changes. The Demo- 
erats were indignant at beholding a ‘single goy- 
ernor concentrate in his hands all the powers of 
government; but the Orange party were secret- 
ly gratified at seeing so effectual'a curb imposed 
on their revolutionary antagonists, and augured 
better things of this Constitution than any which 
had before been forced upon their country, The 
new Constitution, accepted on the 22d 5, 
of March by the Legislative Body, \{s™h,2. 

: 2 . pril 30. 

soon received the sanction of the great. 
majority of the inhabitants.* 

More important changes soon after ensued 
in the Italian States. The original 


design of Napoleon was to have Gov ofthe itm 
erected the Italian Republic into a crown ofLom- 


separate kingdom, and placed his bardy by the 
brother Joseph on the throne; and French empe- 
this choice was highly agreeable to ™™ 
the Cisalpines; but that upright prince declared 
he would not accept it, unless the emperor would 
give the new kingdom that without which it could 
not exist, a tract of seacoast, and a harbour in 
the Mediterranean, and relieve it from the bur- 
densome tribute of 25,000,000 franes (£1,000,000) 
yearly paid to the French government. These 
conditions by no means answered the views of 
Napoleon, and therefore he changed his design, 
and resolved to place the crown of Lombardy on 
his own head, and send his son-in-law, Eugene 
Beauharnois, to Milan, to govern the kingdom in 
quality of viceroy.t 

This design was-first opened to Count Melzi 
ahd a deputation of the Italian Republic, who at-. 
tended at Paris on occasion of the coronation of 
Napoleon as Emperor of France.” Their consent 
was without difficulty obtained ; and it having 
been arranged that the proposal should appear to 
come from the Italians themselves, Count Melzi, 
in a studied harangue, delivered in presence of 
the French Senate, called upon Napoleon to es~ 
tablish a monarchical form of government and. 
hereditary succession, as the only means of 
avers the AEs with which their infant, insti- 
utions were threatened. He then 
read aloud the fundamental articles March 18; 1806., 
of the Act of Settlement, by which Napoleon, 
per of France, was declared King of Italy, 
with the right of succession to his sons, natura} 
or adopted, and male heirs. On the following 
day the ae oa appeared in great pomp in the 
Senate, and conferred on his sister Eliza the 
principality of Piombino. The act of settle= 
ment of the Italian crown was then read ; the 
members of the deputation took the oath of fideli- 
ty to their new sovereign, and he declared, “ That 

* Bien, iv., 199, 200. 
t Dum., xi., 133, 134. Bign.,199, 202 
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he accepted, and would defend, the iron crown ; 
and that, even during his lifetime, he would con- 
sent to separate the two crowns, and place one of 
his natural or adopted sons upon the throne as 
soon as the British, French, and Russian troops 
have evacuated respectively Malta, Naples, and 
the Ionian Islands.” This great change was 
proclaimed with due solemnity at Milan on the 
March 31, 3/St of March, when Eugene Beauhar- 
. ~ * nois, who hadalready assumed the com- 
mand of the army, acted as viceroy, and re- 
ceived the homage of the principal authorities, 
On the same day the new Constitution of the 
kingdom was promulgated by an imperial and 
royal. decree. The former and singular estab- 
lishment of three colleges of electors, consisting 
of proprietors, men of letters, and men of busi- 
ness, was kept up in the new kingdom; but in 
every other respect its institutions were an exact 
copy of those established in the French Empire.*+ 
The better to conceal the great designs which 
he was at this time bringing to matu- 


His journey ity for the concentration of his land 


into Italy. m ‘ 5 
¥* and sea forces in the invasion of Great 


Britain, Napoleon resolved to proceed to Italy, 
and dazzle the world by the splendour of the cere- 
monies attendant on his assumption of the iron 

5 crownof Charlemagne. For this purpose 
April 2. he set out for Turin, by the route of Fon- 
tainebleau and Lyons, corresponding daily with 
the minister of marine, and retiring from the mag- 
nificence of entertainments and the reception of 
adulatory addresses to direct the minutest details 
of the great armament which he was collecting in 
every harbour, from Texel to Gadiz, and from 
Brest to Venice, for this grand expedition. No- 
thing gives so strong an impression of*the vast 
ability and indefatigable activity of his mind as 
the study of the numerous minute and lucid orders 
which he addressed during every day of this jour- 
ney to the minister of marine, and the admirable 
sagacity with which almost all the conceivable 
chances of those numerous squadrons were cal- 
culated and provided for by his all-seeing intel- 
lect.¢ But white these were the objects of his se- 
cret meditation, very different were the occupa- 
tions in which, to external appearance, he was en- 
gaged. At Lyons he inspected the rising manu- 
factures of that city, upon which the five pacific 
years of his government had already diffused an 


* Bot., iv., 154, 156. Dum., xi., 137, 138. 

+ Napoleon, on this occasion, made the following speech 
in the Senate: “ Powerful and great is the French Empire, 
but greater still is our moderation. We have in a manner 
conquered Holland, Switzerland, Italy, Germany; but in 


the midst of such unparalleled success we have listened | 


only tothe counsels of moderation. _Of so many conquered 
provinces we have retained only that one which was neces- 
sary to maintain France in the rank among nations which 
she has always enjoyed. The partition of Poland, the 


“provinces torn from Turkey, the conquest of India, and of 


almost all the European colonies, have, in a manner, turned 
the balance against us. To form a counterpoise to such ac- 
quisitions we must retain something, but we must keep only 
what is useful and necessary. Great would have been the 
addition to the wealth and resources of our territory if we 
had united to them the Italian Republic; but we gave it 
independence at Lyons ; and now we proceed a step farther, 
and solemnly recognise its ultimate separation from the 
crown of France, deferring only the execution of that proj- 
ect till it can be done without danger to Italian independ- 
ence,”—BotTTa, iv., 157. _ Ps. 

+ This correspondence is to be found entire in General 
Matthieu Dumas’s work, having been put into his hands by 
the Duchess Decres, widow of the minister of marine, to 
whom it was addressed.—See DUMAS, xi., 195, 286. Pidces 
Just. It leaves no doubt whatever as to the reality of Na- 
poleon’s designs for the invasion of this country, and the 
extraordinary combination of chances which alone prevent- 
ed it from being carried into effect. 
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extraordinary degree of prosperity. In crossing 
Mount Cenis, he surveyed the great works in 
progress for the formation of the magnificent 
road which now traverses that mountain. At 
Turin he relinquished the royal palace to the 
pope, who had reached that place on his return to 
Rome, and lodged in the Castle of Stupinigi, a 
eountry residence of the kings of Sardinia, which 
had been splendidly fitted up for his reception. 
He there received accounts of the successful _ 
passage of the Straits of Gibraltar by the Tou- ~ 
lon squadron, and its junction with the Spanish 
fleet of Admiral Gravina at Cadiz, of which the 
details will immediately be given. Ovverjoyed at 
this intelligence, he moved on with alacrity to 
Asti and Alexandria, and at the latter place 
seemed wholly engrossed with the immense for- 
tifications in progress round its walls, destined to- 
render it one of the greatest fortresses in the 
world. A splendid pageant had for Splondiépa- 
some time been in preparation at the geant in the 
field of Marengo. Thirty-four bat-. field of Marea 
talions and seven squadrons were 8°: May 5. 
assembled on that memorable plain, to imitate 
the maneuvres-of the battle which had given it 
immortality ; while the emperor and empress, 
seated on a lofty throne which overlooked the 
whole field, were to behold, in mimic war, the 


-terrible scenes of which it had once been the the- 


atre. The day was bright and clear; the sol- 
diers, who from daybreak had been on the ground, 
impatiently awaited the arrival of the hero; and 
shouts of acclamation rent the sky when he ap- 
peared with the empress, in a magnificent char- 
iot drawn by eight horses, surrounded with all 
the pomp of the empire, and ascended the throne, 
before which the manceuvres were to be perform- 
ed. Many of the veterans who had been: en- 
gaged in the action were present, among whom 
the soldiers, in an especial manner, distinguished 
Marshal Lannes, who had borne so large a por-. 
tion of the brunt of the Imperialists in that terri- 
ble strife. After the feigned battle was over, the 
soldiers defiled before the emperor, upon the: most 
distinguished of whom he conferred, amid the 
loud acclamations of their comrades, the crosses 
and decorations of the Legion of Honour. The 
splendid equipments of the men, the proud bear- 
ing of the horses, the glitter of gold and steel 
which shone forth resplendent in the rays of the 
declining sun, and the interesting associations 
connected with the spot, produced an indelible 
impression on the minds of the spectators, and 
contributed not a little to fan the military spirit 
among the indolent youth of Italy, whom Napo- 
leon was so desirous to rouse to more manly feel- 
ings prior to the great contest with Austria, which 
he foresaw was approaching.* 

On the day following the emperor continued 
his journey, passed the Po at Mezzona Costa 
amid the shouts of a prodigious concourse of 
people, and proceeded to Pavia, where he re- 
ceived the adulatory addresses with which the 
learned men of Italy lauded the dispenser of its 
wealth andinfluence. His triumphal may g, isos, 
entry into Milan took place on the He enters | 
8th; and, amid the fétes and rejoicings Milan. 
which preceded his coronation, the designs were 
formed for the greater part of those splendid pub- 
lic edifices which now adorn that beautiful city, 
and consoled its inhabitants for all the sacrifices 
they were obliged to make during the remainder 


* Bot., iv.. 157, 161. Dum., xi. 141, 147. Bign., iv., 
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of the war to the ambition of their sovereign. 
Then-were projected the gorgeous additions to 
the Cathedral, which now shoots up its hundreds 
of marble pinnacles and thousands of white 
statues pure as the driven snow, in glittering 
splendour, into the clear blue of heaven; the 
chaste design of the arch of the Simplon; the 
noble sweep of the amphitheatre ; and the other 
‘works which, unhappily for the arts, were in part 
left incomplete at the fall of Napoleon. A tort- 
night was devoted to the reception of congratu- 
latory addresses from the foreign and Italian po- 
tentates; among whom were, in an especial 
manner, noticed those from the King of Naples, 
and the King of Prussia, two powers, particular- 
ly the latter, whose neutrality was of essential 
importance in the great contest which was ap- 
proaching. The better to testily his good under- 
standing with Prussia, the emperor, at the re- 
views of the troops, wore the decorations of the 
black and red eagle, sent to him on the occasion 
by Frederic William.* 

After reposing a thousand years in the treasury 
of Monza, the iron crown of Char- 
lemagne was brought forth to encir- 
cle the brows of Napoleon. On the 
26th of May the ceremony of the 
coronation was conducted, with the 
utmost magnificence, in the Cathedral of Milan. 
‘The dresses, the decorations, the ornaments, were 
even more sumptuous on this occasion than on 
the preceding one, how splendid soever, at Paris. 
First came forth, from a side entrance, the Em- 
press Josephine, dressed in gorgeous habiliments, 
and dazzling with the lustre of diamonds. She 
was received with loud acclamations; but the 
lofty aisles shook with thunders of applause 
when, a few minutes after, the emperor appeared, 
arrayed in his imperial robes, bearing on his 
head the imperial diadem, and in his hands the 
erown of Charlemagne and the sceptre of justice. 
The Cardinal Caprara officiated instead of the 
pope on the occasion; Napoleon placed the iron 
crown on his own head, pronouncing at the same 
time the historical words, Dio me la diede: guai 
a chi la tocca.t He afterward, as at Paris, him- 
self crowned Josephine, who knelt at the high 
altar at his feet. ‘lhe magnificence of the dress- 
es, the matchless beauty of the women, the inim- 
itable strains of the music, and the admirable 
decorations of the Cathedral, in all of which the 
refined taste of the Italians shone forth in the 
most conspicuous manner, combined to form a 
scene surpassing even the far-famed coronation 
in the preceding year at Notre Dame. Te Deum 
was afterward sung, according to the ancient 
eustom.of the kings of Lombardy, in the Ambro- 
sian Church. Fireworks, fétes, and illuminations 
closed.the day ; and nothing was omitted which 
could captivate the ardent imaginations of the 
Italians, or flatter the pleasing illusion that the 
days of national independence had at length ar- 
rived, and the reign of Tramontane: authority 
ceased forever.t 

Among the numerous congratulatory addresses 
presented on this occasion to the 
emperor, not the least remarkable 
was that from the King of Naples, 
couched in the warmest terms of 
flattery and adulation. At that very time, how- 
ever, he had intercepted a secret correspondence 
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+ “God has given it me: beware of touching it.” 
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of Queen Caroline with the imperial cabinets 
of Vienna and St. Petersburg, which left no 


sea 
4 
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doubt of the understanding of that court with the > 


enemies of France, and he in consequence, in his. 
answer to the address, gave way to one of those 
sallies of passion to: which he was occasionally 


subject, and which, to so contemptible an enerny, — 


in a peculiar manner unworthy of his character, — 
A more important deputation was soon atter re- 


a 


fi +e 


and. for the deeds of a high-spirited queen, was — a : : 
| 
¥ ‘e 


ceived from the Senate of Genoa; and the terms 
in which the doge addressed the emperor left ne 
doubt as to the important alterations in the polit- 


ical situation of that republic which were soon. 


to take place. ‘In regenerating the people of 
this country,” said that chief magistrate, “ your 
majesty has contracted the obligation to render it 
happy ; but this cannot be done unless it is gov- 
erned by your majesty’s wisdom and valour. 
The changes which have taken place around us 
have rendered our insulated situation a source of 
perpetual disquietude, and imperiously call for 
a union with that France which you have cov- 
ered with imperishable renown. Such is the 
wish which we are charged to lay at your majes- 
ty’s feet. The reasons-on which it is founded 
prove sufficiently that it is not the result of any 
external suggestion, but the inevitable conse- 
quence of our actual situation.”’* te? 

Napoleon replied in words memorable, as con- 
taining the death-warrant of one of Napoleon's re- 
the oldest and most distinguished re- ply to the lat 
publics of modern Europe. “ Cir- ter body. 
cumstances have frequently compelled me within 
the last ten years to interfere in your internal sit- 
uation. I have constantly endeavoured to intro- 
duce peace, and contribute to the spread of those 
liberal. principles which alone could restore to 
your government that splendour with which it 
formerly was surrounded; but I am now con- 
vinced of your inability to accomplish by your- 
selves anything worthy of your ancient renown. 
Everything has changed. The new maritime 
code which the English have adopted, and com- 
pelled the greatest part of Europe to recognise ; 
the right which they have assumed of blockading 
places not in a state of siege, which, in effect, is 
nothing else than a right to annihilate at their 
pleasure the commerce of every other people; 
the continual ravages of your coasts by the cor- 
sairs of Barbary—all conspire to render your in- 
sulated existence to the last degree precarious. 
Return, therefore, to your own country. I shall 
shortly follow you there, and put the seal to the 
union which my people and you have contracted. 
The barriers which separate you from the re- 
mainder of the Continent shall, for the common. 
good, be removed, and things restored to their 
natural situation.”+ The secret motive of Napo- 
leon is here conspicuous. The annexation of 
Genoa to France was a part of his general mari- 
time system, and suggested by his inveterate hos- 
tility to this country. 

* few days ahaovays a eon appeared, for- 
mally incorporating the Ligurian 
Republic with the French Hoe ire, rhs ier 
and dividing its territory into three of Genoa with 
departments: those of Genoa, Mon- Fraace. 
tenotte, and the Apennines. Two days after- 
ward the ancient standard of the Republic was 
taken down in all the forts and vessels, and the 
tricolour hoisted in its stead. Thus was the 


* Dum,, xi., 151, 153. Bign., iv., 221, 222. 
+ Dum, xi., 154; 155. Bign., iv., 230. 
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» French territory, for the first time,.fairly extend- 
_ ed beyond the.Alps, a large surface of seacoast 


_ added: to its dominion, its frontiers advanced far 


into the Apennines, and brought to adjoin the 
Tuscan States; while one of the oldest republics 


* in Europe, which for fourteen hundred years 


had maintained a separate existence, often illus- 
trated by great and heroic actions, sunk unheed- 
ed into the arms of death.*t 
Before quitting the capital of Milan, Napoleon 
presided at the opening of its Legislative As- 
sembly, and laid the foundation of those great 
improvements in its social institutions which 
have survived the transitory empire of its au- 
thor. The annual expenses of the kingdom were 
fixed at 100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000; the 
military establishment cost 30,000,000, the civil 
only six; and a very considerable portion of the 
public revenue was allotted to the departments, 
to be laid out in canals, bridges, and other works 
of public ornament or utility. The Code Na- 
poleon was introduced, which still continues, 
from its experienced utility, notwithstanding the 
‘change of government, to regulate the decisions 
of its courts of law: the order of the Iron Crown 
Anstituted, and the authority and powers of the 
viceroy, Eugene Beauharnois, defined by an ex- 
press statute. Napoleon, after having received 
as king the oath of allegiance of his son-in-law 
as viceroy, pronounced a discourse, which termi- 
‘mated with these words, sufficiently expressive 
of the military direction which he was so desi- 
xous of giving to the ambition of Italy: “I have 
given fresh proofs of. my desire-to accomplish, 
by every means in my power, the happiness of 


* Dum.,.xi., 155, 156. 
+ Napoleon’s secret motive for this act of rapacity, like 
most of the actions of his life, was the in- 
: extinguishable desire with which he was 
Brat ae P+ g05, animated of subverting the power of Great 
eye \ Britain. This distinctly appeared from his 
letter to'the arch-chancellor of that republic, on the ad- 
~ vantages to be derived from this acquisition. “I had no 
other reason for uniting Genoa to the Empire but to obtain 
command of its naval resources ; and yet the three frigates 
-which its port contains are not yet armed. Genoa will 
snever be truly French till it furnishes six thousand sailors 
tomy fleets. It is neither money nor soldiers which I wish 
to extract from it. Sailors,old sailors, are the contribution 
which Irequire. You must establish a naval conscription 
there. It is in vain to talk of governing a people without 
-ocecasioning frequent discontent. Do you not know that. in 
matters of state justice means force as well as virtue? Do 
you think I am so sunk in decrepitude as to entertain any 
fears of the murmurs of the people of Genoa? The only 
-answer I expect or desire to this despatch is, satlors, ever 
' sailors. You are sufficiently acquainted with my resolu- 
tion to. know that this desire is not likely to be ever dimin- 
ished. Think of nothing in your administrarion, dream of 
nothing, but sailors. Say whatever you please in my name ; 
{ will consent to it all, provided only that the urgent neces- 
sity of furnishing sailors is expressed with sufficient force.” 

—Bien., v., 78. 

So tenacious was Napoleon\on this,subject, and so proy- 
. ident was that great conqueror of the future at 
pou Js ARs this period of his government, that he wrote 
Garantie * shortly after to'the same minister when on 
the eve of setting out for the Rhine: ‘To secure victories, 
we must think only of defeats. Never lose sight of the 
chance of my army in Italy being compelled to fall back on 
Alexandria, nay, on Genoa. Let the artillery, the arsenal, 
the magazines, be there in a condition to. stand 
a siege.” Again, from Strasbourg, on the Ist 
of October: “‘ Never lose sight of the provision- 
“ing of Genoa. I must have there at least 300,000 quintals 
of wheat. My war projects are vast; but in the midst of 
them all never lose sight of Genoa. Even if besieged, still 
“remain at your post there. Take such measures that in no 
event can you run short of corn. Say boldly, on all occa- 
sions, that Genoa is indissolubly united toFrance. Repeat 
that the man who, on their mountains, dissipated the hosts 
of Austria and Sardinia with thirty thousand men, is not 
now likely to yield to the menaces of coalition when he has 
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‘ Oct. 1, from 
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‘three hundred thousand in the centre of cea iat 
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the Italian people. \ 1 trust that, in their tum 
they will endeavour to occupy the place which 
they. have already obtained in my mind: and 
they will never do so till they are persuaded that 
force in arms is the chief bulwark of nations. 
It is at length time that the brilliant youth, who 
how waste the best years of their lives in the in- 
dolence of great cities, should cease to fear the 
fatigues and the dangers of war.”* .\ 
Notwithstanding the heavy burdens with which 
they were oppressed under the gov* 
ernment of Napoleon, and the un- x Peery 
exampled calamities with which it erament in ite. 
closed, the Italians were highly jy, and great 
satisfied with his administration, Works which he 
and still look back with fond regret arti 
to the Regno d'Italia as the brightest period of 
their modern existence. Part of this, no doubt, 
is to be.ascribed to the expenditure and anima- 
tion consequent on the vice-regal court at Milan, 
and the natural: gratification which the people 
experienced at the elevated ‘position which, as 
subjects of Napoleon, they occupied in the thea- 
tre of Europe. But still more was owing to the 
wisdom and moderation of Eugene’s internal ad- 
ministration, and the admirable principles of gov- 


Popularity of 


ernment which he received from the sagacity and 
experience of Napoleon. In the management 
of the kingdom of Italy, he followed the maxims 
which deservedly gave, and so long preserved to 
the Romans, the empire of the world. Unlike 
the conquered states of the. other European mon- 
archies, the inhabitants of Lombardy felt the 
foreign yoke only in the quickened circulation of 
wealth, the increased vent for industry, the wi- 
dened field for exertion. Honours, dignities, 
emoiuments; all was reserved for Italians: hard- 
ly a magistrate or civil functionary was of for- 
eign birth. Everywhere great and useful un- 
dertakings were set on foot; splendid edifices or- 
namented the towns; useful canals irrigated the 
fields: if the burdens of the people were heavy, 
they had at least the gratification of perceiving 
that a large portion of them were reserved for 
domestic objects, and that they received back, in 
the rewards of industry, a part of what they had 
rendered to the service of the state. In the sat- 
isfaction arising from this judicious system of 
government, they forgot that the heavy tribute of 
a million yearly was remitted to Paris, and that 
the higher situations in the army were exclu- 
sively occupied by Frenchmen; a system under 
which the soldiers of Italy came to perform glo- 
rious actions before the-close of the war, and 
which seems to be the only method by which a 
temporary revival, even of the military spirit, 
can be communicated to nations enervated by 
the long enjoyment of peace, and the establish- 
ment for centuries of the refinements of civiliza- 
tion.t 

Still keeping his eyes fixed on the shores of 
the Channel, and corresponding daily His progress 
with his minister of marine for the through the 
regulation of all the squadrons des- ltalian cities. 
tined to co-operate in the English expedition, 
/ Napoleon visited the other towns of the north of 
Italy; Verona, Mantua, Parma, successively 
felt the animating influence of his presence, and. 
in each he left some lasting mark of the gran- 
deur of his conceptions, and the minute attention 
which he paid to the wants and interests of his 
subjects. At Bologna he received.a deputation 


* Dum., xi., 157, 159. Bign., iv., 228, 224. 
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from the Republic of Lucca, complaining of the 
vexatious dominion of the oligarchy, under 
whose influence they had fallen; and to whom 
he promised a government in the person of his 
sister Eliza, which should be completely in har- 
mony with the institutions of the other states in 
Northern Italy: veiling thus, as he always did, 
his projects for the advancement and elevation 
of his family under an air of regard for the pub- 
lic welfare; and affecting the greatest deference 
for the public choice, when he was in effect de- 
priving the people of all influence either in the 
election of their government or the administra- 
tion of affairs. At length, on the 30th of June, 
he made a triumphal entry into Genoa, and cel- 
Magnificent ebrated the union of that city with 
féte at Ge- France by fétes and rejoicings of the 
— most unparalleled magnificence. At 
the gates of the city he was received by the ma- 
gistrates with the keys. 
superb from its situation,” said they, “‘is now 
still more so from its destination: it has thrown 
itself into the arms of a hero; jealous in many 
ages of its liberties, it is now still more so of its 
glory; and therefore it places its keys in the 
“hands of one above all others capable of main- 
taming and increasing it.” In the principal 
church of the city he received the oaths of alle- 
giance of the leading inhabitants, amid the thun- 
der of artillery from the overhanging forts, bat- 
teries, and vessels in the harbour, and then 
commenced the fétes, which in splendour and 
variety exceeded anything seen in Italy in mod- 
erm times. All that Eastern imagination had 
fancied, all that poetic genius has ascribed to 
fairy power, was realized on that memorable. oc- 
easion. The singular and romantic situation 
of the city; its blue sea and cloudless skies; its 
streets of marble and gorgeous domes; its em- 
battled shores and overhanging forts; its proud 
palaces, surmounting one another in gay theatric 
pride, and lovely bay, glittering with the sails 
of innumerable barks, were peculiarly fitted to 
give animation and lustre to the spectacles. 
Splendid, above all, were the fireworks and illu- 
minations at night: spreading from the Lantern 
on the west to the extremity of the Mole on the 
east, seeming to ascend to heaven in the mount- 
ains above, and to descend to the deep in the re- 
flection of the water beneath. Never, in the 
proudest days of its greatness, amid the triumphs 
of Doria or the glories of La Meloria, did Genoa 
“present so magnificent a spectacle asin these the 
ast of its long existence. It was amid the roar 
of artillery and the blaze of illumination that 
this venerable Republic descended into an un- 
honoured tomb. Such is modern Italian patri- 
“otism !* 

The ‘same period witnessed the extinction of 
the Republic of Lucca; the prom- 
ises of Napoleon were accomplish- 
corporation of ed: it was bestowed, as a separate 
Parma and appanage, along with Piombino, on 
antago: his sister, the Princess Eliza. ‘Thus 

meee: was fulfilled the saying of Napoleon 
nine years before, that the days were passed in 
which republics could be swallowed up b 
menarchies! Finally, he put the last hand to 
the organization, at this time, of Italy, by a’ de- 
cree, after his return to Paris, incorporating the 
states of Parma and Placentia with the French 
Empire, under the title of the twenty-eighth mili- 
tary division. His ascendency in Italy was 
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now complete: Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, and 
Placentia were incorporated with the Empire: 
he reigned at Milan by the title of king, and in: 
Lucca and Tuscany by the ephemeral govern- 
ments of the Princess Eliza and the King of 
Etruria.* 


These -prodigious strides towards universal . 


dominion did not escape the notice of 


Increasin, 
the other powers of Europe. The res- ; 


jealousy of 


olution of Russia and England was Austria, and — 


change in its 


already fixed; but the temporizing viihtae 


policy of the cabinet of Vienna, de- : 
sirous to gain time, and prepare for those re- 
doubtable blows which they well knew, in the 
event of hostilities, would be in the first instance: 
directed against themselves, rendered it neces- 
sary during the first part of the year to delay the 
rupture. The rapid advances of Napoleon in 
Italy, however, at length roused the indignation 
of the Austrian nobility. M. Winzingerode, the 
Russian ambassador, daily found the cabinet 
more inclined to adopt his views as to the neces- 
sity of a general and combined effort to arrest the 
common danger; and at length the force of gen- 
eral opinion became so great, that it produced a 
change in the cabinet, and total alteration ‘in the 
external policy of government. The illustrious. 
president of the council, M. Cobentzell, who had 
long been at the head of the pacific ‘party, resign- 
ed, and was succeeded by Count Bail- 
let Latour; and Prince Schwartzen- 7¥"° 180- 
bourg received the situation of vice-president of 
the Aulic Council. This change was decisive :t+ 
the war party were now predominant; and it was. 
only a question of time and expedience’ when. 
hostilities should be commenced. ‘ 
Russia and-England; more removed from the 
danger, and therefore more inde- 


pendent in their resolutions, had ee. 


sive and defen- 


‘proceeded considerably farther in sive, between ’ 


the formation of a coalition. On Russia and | 

the 11th of April a treaty was sign- Pneland,Apnil 
ed at St. Petersburg, which regu- ’ “Nana 

lated the terms and the objects of the contracting. 
parties, and the forces they were respectively to 
employ in carrying these into execution. ‘The 
preamble set forth, ‘‘ As the state of suffering in 
which Europe is placed demands speedy remedy, 
their majesties have mutually agreed to consult 
upon the means of putting a stop thereto, without 
waiting for fresh encroachments on the part of 
the French government. They have agreed, in 
consequence, to employ the most speedy and effi- 
cacious means to form a general league of the 
states of Europe, and to engage them to accede 
to the present concert.” The forces to be em- 
ployed, independent of those furnished by Eng- 
land, were fixed at 500,000 men; and the objects: 
of the league are declared to be, “1. The evacua- 
tion of the country of Hanover and of the north 
of Germany. 2. The establishment of the inde- 
pendence of the Republics of Holland and Switz-. 
erland. 3. The re-establishment of the King of 
Sardinia in Piedmont, with as large an augment- 
ation of territory as circumstances will admit. 
4. The future security of the kingdom of Naples, 


and the complete evacuation of Italy, including: 


the island of Elba, by the French forces. 5. The 
establishment of an order of things in Europe 
which may effectually guaranty the security 
and independence of the different states, and pre-. 
sent a solid barrier against future usurpations, 


* Bot., iv., 176. Bign., iy., 236, 237. 
t+ Dum., xi., 160, 164, 
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‘large subsidies from Great Britain, and that it 
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To enable the different powers who may accede 
to the coalition to bring forward the forces: re- 
spectively required of them, England engages to 
furnish a subsidy, in the proportion of £1,250,000 
sterling for every 100,000 of regular troops 
brought into the field.”* 
By separate articles, signed between England 
Ex. and Russia only, it was agreed that 
Objects of the the objects of the alliance should be 
; attempted as soon as. 400,000 men 
could be ready for active service; of which Aus- 
tria was expected to furnish 250,000, Russia 
115,000,.and the remaining 35,000 by Hanover, 
Sardinia, and Naples. By another separate ar- 
ticle, Russia engaged to march forthwith an army 
of 60,000 men to the frontiers of Austria, and 
80,000 to those of Prussia, “to be able to co-op- 
erate with the said courts in the proportions es- 
tablished by the treaty, and to support them re- 
spectively, in case they should be attacked by 
France ;” and that, independently of the 115,000 
men io be-engaged in active operations, the Em- 
peror of Russia should keep bodies of reserve 
and of observation upon his frontiers. The ad- 
vantages of the treaty, so far as subsidies were 
concerned, were to be. communicated to Austria 
and Sweden, if in the course of the year 1805 
‘they brought their forces into action; the Em- 
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peror of Russia agreed, if necessary, to bring | 
180,000 men into the field, onthe same condition 
as to supplies as the original 115,000; and the 
contracting parties bound themselves to make 
common cause against any power which should 
unite with France in the contest which was ap- 
proaching. Finally, a separate article of great 
importance settled the ultimate objects of the co- 
alition,t and the intentions of the allies in regard 
to the states which they might rescue from the 
dominion of France, in a manner alike consist- 
ent with good faith, justice, and moderation.+ 
Notwithstanding the definite terms of this 
treaty, considerable difficulty exist- 
peer nape ae ae delay was icanred, in ar- 
Austria isob- ranging the terms of the Austrian co- 
tained to the operation. Not that the cabinet of 
5 paiaes Vienna was. backward in its disposi- 
tion to forward the objects of the coalition, but 
that the deplorable state of their finances render- 
ed it impossible for them to bring any consider- 
able forces into the field till they had received 


was highly inexpedient to commence hostilities 
till they had arrived, as the exposed situation of 


* Parl. Deb., vi., App., p. 2 to 5. ; 
+ Parl. Deb., vi., App., 5 to 10. Separate articles, 


+ “The emperor and king being disposed to form an en- 
They disclaimiall ergetic concert, with the sole view of en- 
heohon tocontrol SUring to Europe a solid and lasting peace, 
the French in the founded upon the principles of justice, equi- 
choice of their ty, and the law of nations, are aware of the 
government. necessity of a mutual understanding at this 


time of those principles which they will evince as soon as 
“the events of the war may render it necessary. These 


principles are in no degree to control the public opinion in 
France, or in any other countries where the combined armies 
may carry on their operations, with respect to the form of 


‘government which it may be proper to adopt ; nor to appro- 


priate to themselves, till a peace should be concluded, any 
of the conquests made by one or other of the belligerent 
parties; and to take possession of the towns and territories 
which may be wrested from the common enemy, in the 
name of the country or state to which they of right belong ; 
and in all other cases in the name of all the members of the 


‘league ; and, finally, to assemble at the termination of the 


‘war a general congress, to discuss and fix the provisions of 


‘the law of nations on a more determined basis than has been 


ossible heretofore, and to ensure their observance by a 
federative system calculated upon the situation of the dif- | 
ferent states of Europe.”—Parl. Ded., vi-, App., 6, 7. 
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their territories rendered it certain that they 
would be the first objects of attack. At length, 
however, by the indefatigable efforts of Mr. Pitt 
on the part of England, and M. Novosiltzoff on 
the part of Russia, these difficulties were over- 
come, and the cordial co-operation of Austria to 
the alliance was obtained. The Austrian min- 
ister at St. Petersburg, Count Stadion, forcibly 
represented the dilapidated state of the imperial 
finances, and insisted on a subsidy of £3,000,000, 
one half to be immediately paid, in order to bring 
the troops into the field, and the other by month- 
ly instalments after the campaign had commen- 
ced.* These terms were at length agreed to by 
the British ambassador, it being stipulated that 
the Emperor of Austria should forthwith imbody 
a force of not less than 320,000 men, and that the 
advance to be made by Great Britain under the: 
name of Premiére mise en campagne, or prelimi- 
nary payment, should be made on this calcula- 
tion.t . On the same day a treaty was concluded 
between Russia and Austria, and active nego- 
tiations ensued between the Aulic Council and 
the Russian war minister relative to the meas; 
ures to be pursued in the prosecution of their 
joint hostilities.t 
Much less difficulty was experienced in ar- 
ranging the terms of an alliance, of- 
fensive and defensive, with Sweden, 
which had already, by the treaty of 
the 3d of December, 1804, evinced a desire to: 
range itself under the banners of England. By 
a convention, concluded at Helsingborg on the 
dist of August, 1805, it was provided that Eng- 
land should pay monthly £1800 for every 1000: 
men who co-operated in the common cause; and 
as the garrison of Stralsund was taken at 4000: 
men, who were-not included in the subsidy, this 
periodical payment amounted to £7200. ‘By a 
subsequent, signed at Bekcagsog’, 3d of October, 
1805, the number of Swedish troops to be em- 
ployed in Pomerania was fixed at 12,000 men, 
for whom England was to pay at the rate of £12, 
10s. per annum for .each man, besides. five- 
months’ subsidy in advance, as outfit for the 
campaign, and £50,000 to put Stralsund in a re- 
spectable state of defence. Thus, by the effects. 
of the inceSsant advances of Napoleon towards 
universal dominion, and the genius and influ- 
ence of Mr. Pitt, were the discordant elements- 
of European. strength again arrayed, notwith- 
standing the terror of former defeats, in a firm 
coalition against France, and a force assembled 
amply sufficient, as the event has proved, to have 
accomplished the deliverance of Europe, if igno- 
rance or infatuation had not directed them when: 
in the field. Diplomacy had done its part; war 
was now required to complete the undertaking. 
Mr. Pitt might then have said with Wallace, 
when he had assembled the Scottish peers on the: 
field of Falkirk, ‘‘ Now, gallants, I have brought 
you to the ring; dance as you may.” : 
It was still, however, a great object, if possi- 
ble, to engage Prussia in the alli- pyussiain vain 
ance; and, for this purpose, M. No- endeavours te 
vosiltzoff was despatched to Berlin, mediate, July 
and the successive annexations of 10 1805. 
Genoa, Parma, and Placentia to Franee gave 
him great advantages in the representations 
which he made as to the necessity of opposing a 
barrier to its future progress. Fearful of the 


Sweden alse 
is included. 


* Count Stadion’s note, Aug. 9, 1805. 

+ Lord G. L. Gordon’s answer, Aug. 9, 1805. 
+ Parl. Deb., vi., 11, 17. 

§ Parl Deb., vi., App., 18, 24. 
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strife which was approaching, and apprehensive 
of being cast down irom the position which she 
occupied in the shock of such enormous powers, 
Prussia made the most energetic efforts to avert 
the collision, and for this purpose the cabinet of 
Berlin despatched M. Zastrow, aid-de-camp to 
the king, to St. Petersburg. . Under the media- 
tion of Prussia, a negotiation between the courts 
of Russia and France took place, which for three 
months averted the commencement of hostilities, 
but led to no other result. Neither party was 
sincere in the desire for an accommodation; and 
if either had, the pretensions of the opposite pow- 
ers,were too much at variance to render a paci- 
fication possible. France was resolutely deter- 
mined to abandon none of its acquisitions on the 
Continent, alleging as a reason that they were 
necessary to form a counterpoise to the vast in- 
crease of territory gained by Russia in the East, 
by Austria in Italy, and by England in India; and 
the Emperor Alexander replied, with reason, that 
recent events had too clearly demonstrated that 
the acquisitions of France were out of all pro- 
portion to those of the other powers: a fact of 
which the necessity of a general coalition to form 
a barrier against its ambition afforded the clear- 
est evidence.*t 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of England and 
Russia, however, it was found im- 
in her neutrali- Possible to overcome the leaning 
ty, fromthe Of Prussia towards the French in- 
hope of getting terest, The real secret of this par- 
po ate tiality was not any insensibility to 
the dangers to be apprehended to the independ- 
ence of Germany from the power of France in 
the cabinet of Berlin, or its able director, Baron 
Hardenberg, but the effect of the glittering prize 
which her ministers had long coveted in the Elec- 
torate of Hanover. The Prussian government 
could never divest itself of the idea that, by pre- 
serving a dubious neutrality, and reserving her 
interposition for the decisive moment, she might 
without danger add that important acquisition to 
her dominions. In effect, Napoleon, well aware 


Prussia persists 


* Bign., iv., 258, 269. Dum., xii., 92, 95. 
+ The real points in dispute between France and Russia 
will be better understood from the follow- 
ing extract from the Moniteur at this pe- 
riod, than the reserved and formal style of 
diplomatic notes. ‘‘ What have France and Russia to em- 
‘broil each other? Perfectly independent of each other, they 
are impotent to inflict evil, but all-powerful to communicate 
benefits. Ifthe Emperor of France exercises a great influ- 
‘ence in Italy, the Czar exercises a still greater over Turkey 
and Persia. If the cabinet of Russia pretends to have a 
right to affix limits to the power of France, without doubt 
it is equally disposed to allow the Emperor of the French to 
prescribe the bounds which it is not to pass. Russia has 
artitioned Poland ; it is ‘but. fair that France should have 
elgium and the left bank of the Rhine. It has seized upon 
Crimea, the Caucasus, and the northern provinces of Persia ; 
can it deny that the nght of self-preservation gives France 
a, title to demand an equivalent in Europe? Do you wish 
a general congress in Europe? Let every power begin by 
restoring the conquests which it has made during the last 
fifty years. Let them re-establish Poland, restore Venice 
to its Senate, Trinidad to Spain, Ceylon to Holland, the 
Crimea to the Porte, the Caucasus. and Georgia to Persia, 
the kingdom of Mysore to the sons of Tippoo Saib, and the 
Mahratta States to their lawful owners, and then the other 
powers may have some title to insist that France shall retire 
within her ancient limits, It is the fashion to speak of th 
ambition of France. Had she chosen to preserve her co i 
quests, the half of Austria, the Venitian States, the states 
of Holland and Switzerland, and the kingdom of Naples, 
‘would have been in her possession. The limits of France 
are in reality the Adige and the Rhine. Has it passed 
either ef these limits? Had it fixed on the Solza and the 
Drave, it would not have exceeded the bounds of its con- 
quests.” It is not difficult to trace the hand of Napoleon in 
ra ss ma oniteur, 18th July, 1805,and Dumas, 
xii., 96, 97. 
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in the Moniteur, 
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of this secret bias, withdrew, in the close Joly 31 
of July, 12,000 men from the Hanoveri- “"”*" 
an states; and the Prussian ministers then drop- 
ped hints as to “the revival of the king’s wishes 
as. to Hanover,” and at length openly broached 
the project of taking provisional possession of 
that electorate, “as the union of the Continenta. 
dominions of his Britannic majesty to Prussia 
is of such consequence to that monarchy, that it 
can never relinquish the prospect of gain- eG 
ing such an acquisition, provided it can be “8 *: 
done without compromising the character of his 
majesty.” There was the real obstacle, The 
King of Prussia, notwithstanding all the imme- 
diate advantages of the acquisition, was stung 
with the secret reproaches of conscience at the 
idea of thus appropriating the possessions of a 
friendly power at the very moment when it was 
making such efforts, without the idea of selfish 
recompense, for the deliverance of Europe. The 
struggles of conscience, however, became daily 
weaker. The king at length put the question to 
his ministers, “‘ Can I, without violating the rules 
of morality, without being held up in history as 
a prince destitute of faith, depart, for the acqui- 
sition of Hanover, from the character which I 
have hitherto maintained?’ ‘The woman that 
deliberates is lost. It was easy to see in what 
such contests between duty and interest would 
terminate. Before the middle of August, 
the Prussian’ cabinet intimated to the 4%8-!* 
French minister at Berlin their willingness to 
conclude a treaty of alliance, offensive and de- 
fensive, with the French government, on the foot- 
ing of the annexation of Hanover to their domin- 
ions; and Duroc was forthwith sent from Paris 
by Napoleon to conclude its terms, and 
arrived there on the Ist of September. S°?*1- 
Subsequent unforeseen events prevented the 
treaty being signed, and saved Prussia from this 
last act of cupidity and infatuation; but, in the 
mean while, the precious moments were lost. 
The French forces were enabled to pour in irre- 
sistible multitudes, through the Prussian domin- 
ions, upon the devoted host at Ulm; and the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz overthrew the independence of 
Germany, and exposed Prussia, unaided, to the 
mortal strokes of the French emperor. By such 
combinations of selfishness and folly was Napo- 
leon aided in his project of elevating France to 
supreme authority in Europe, and for such 
wretched objects was that sincere alliance of all 
its powers long abandoned, which would at any 
time have opposed an effectual barrier to his 
progress !*+ 


* Bign., iv.,-268, 273. 

t ea Agree mete ced demanded a frank state- 
ment of the intentions of Napoléon in the d agrees expli- 
event of such an alliance, the following note ay to Seer 
was presented by the French minister to that electorate. 
Baron Hardenberg: “‘The peace of the Continent will be 
the fruit of the alliance between France and Prussia. It 
will be enough for this purpose for Prussia to say that she 
makes common cause with France in any war which may 
have for its object to change the present state of Italy. 
What danger can Prussia fear, when the emperor engages 
to support it with 80,000 men against the Russians; when 
it will have for auxiliaries Saxony, Hesse, Bavaria, Baden, 
the emperor engaging to obtain for the king the possession 
of Hanover, while his allies will only be called on to guar- 
anty the present state of Italy?, The emperor offers Han 
over absolutely and without any condition; and the king 
may judge from that whether or not he is disposed to be 
generous towards his German allies.” The Prussian min- 
ister replied: “It is with the most lively gratitude that the 
king has received the proposition made by the intervention 
of the French minister. He experiences the greatest satis- 
faction at the proposal made to exchange the electorate of 
Hanover for a guarantee of the present state of Italy, in or- 


1805.] 


Threatening as was the present state of the 
Continent, Napoleon was not one 
pairs to Bou- Whit diverted by it from his projected 
logne to su- descent upon Great Britain. On the 
perintendthe contrary, it only furnished an addi- 
English ex. tional reason: for. pushing the prep- 
Pedition. 2 5 
arations for that great undertaking 
with additional vigour; being well aware that, if 
England was destroyed, the Continental coali- 
tion would soon fall to pieces, and that a blow 
struck on ihe banks of the'Thames would more 
effectually attain this object than one either in 
the basin of the Danube or the shores of the Vis- 
ed tula. For this purpose, shortly after 
Avg: 3, 1804. jis return from’ ftaly, he ete a to 
the camp at Boulogne, there to inspect in person 
the vast military force arrayed on the shores of 
the Channel, and to direct the distant movements 
of the fleets by which he hoped to obtain, for a 
time’ at least, the mastery of the seas, and the 
means of safely disembarking it within a few 
days’ march of London.* 

‘The army which Napoleon had now assem- 
Immense force Dled for this great enterprise. was 
collected on One of the most formidable, in point 
thé coasts of of numerical strength, and beyond 
spe channel all question the most perfect in point 

or that object. of military organization, which had 
ever been brought together since the days of the 
Roman legions. It amounted to 114,000 com- 
batants, 432 pieces of cannon, and 14,654 horses, 
assembled in the camps at St. Omer, Bruges, 
Montreuil, and Boulogne, besides 12,000 at the 
Texel and Helvoetsluys, and 10,000 on board 
the combined fleet, and the like force at Brest, 
ready to embark on the squadron of Admiral 
Gantheaume ; in all, 155,000 men, in the highest 
state of discipline.and equipment. The stores 
of ammunition, warlike implements, and provis- 


Wapoleon re- 


dons collected, were on an unparalleled scale of 


magnitude, and amply evinced the reality of the 
design which the emperor had in view. Each 
cannon had two hundred rounds of ammuni- 
tion; the cartridges were 14,000,000; the flints, 
1,200,000; the biscuits, 2,000,000; the saddles, 
10,000 ; and 5000 sheep were ready to accompa- 
ny the army in its embarcation. Provisions for 
the immense multitude for three months had been 
collected; the hospital arrangements were per- 
fect; and 2293 vessels, capable of transporting 
160,000 men and 9000 horses, of which 1339 
were armed with above three thousand pieces of 
annon, independent of the artillery which ac- 
companied the army, awaited, in the harbours 
of Boulogne, Etaples, Ambleteuse, Ostend, and 
Calais, the signal to put to sea.tt 


der to avert a war on the Continent and lead towards peace 
with England. His majesty is desirous to see the independ- 
ence of Switzerland established, as well as that of Holland 
ond the part of Italy not allowed by Prussia to France. 
If on these subjects his imperial majesty will explain him- 
self in a positive manner, the king will enter with pleasure 
into the details necessary for a definitive arrangement.” — 
See Biunon, iv., 271, 272. 
* Bign., iv., 277. : 
-+ Dum., xii., 33, 37, and Tables opposite p. 304.  Jom., 
ii., 66, 68. : 
3 The composition of this vast armament around Boulogne 
-was as follows: it is one of the most curious monuments of 


the age of Napoleon: ce eeee’ 76,798 
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During its long encampment on the shores of 
the Channel, this great army had jis admirable 
been organized in a different man- organization 
ner from any that had yet existed aud equipment. 
in modern Europe. It is a curious circumstance, 
that the genius of Napoleon, aided by all the ex- 
perience of the Revolutionary wars, reverted: at 
last to a system extremely similar to that of the 
Roman legions; and to the vigour and efficiency 
of this organization, which has never since been 
departed from, the subsequent extraordinary suc- 
cesses of the French armies may in some degree 
be ascribed. At the commencement of the Rev- 
olution the divisions of the army, generally fif- 
teen or eighteen thousand strong, were hurried, 


| under the first officer that could be found, into 


the field; but it was soon found that there were 
few generals capable of skilfully directing the 
movements of such considerable masses of 
troops; while, on the other hand, if the divisions 
were too small, there was a want of that unity 
and decision of movement which was requisite 
to ensure success. Selecting a medium between 
these two extremes, Napoleon adopted a double 
division. His army was divided, in the first in- 
stance, into corps composed of from twenty to 
thirty thousand men each, the direction of which 
was intrusted toa marshalof the Empire. Each 
of these corps had, in proportion. to its force, a 
suitable allotment of field and heavy artillery, its 
reserve, and two or three regiments of light cav- 
alry ; but the heavy cavalry and medium horse, 
or dragoons, were united into one corps, and 
placed under the command of one general. The 
organization of the Imperial Guard was precise- 
ly the same, with this difference only, that it was 
considered as the reserve of the whole army, and 
as such more immediately under the command 
of the emperor himself. Each corps was formed 
into four or five divisions, varying from five to 
seven thousand men, each commanded by gen- 
erals of division, who received their orders from 
the general of the corps. ‘The troops in these di- 
visions always remaihed under the same offi- 
cers; the divisions themselves belonged to the 
same corps; no incorporation or transposition, 
excepting in cases of absolute necessity arising 
from extraordinary casualties in war, disturbed. 
the order established in the camps. In this way 
the generals came to know their officers, the offi- 
cers their soldiers; the capacity, disposition, and 
qualities of each were understood. An esprit de 
corps was formed, not only among the members 
of the same regiment, but those .of the same di- 
vision-and corps; and the general of division. 
took as much pride in the precision with which 
the regiments under his orders performed their 
combined operations, or the marshal in the per- 
fection of the arrangements of the corps under 
his direction, as the captain of dragoons did in 
the steadiness with which his men kept their line 


Which would carry. .+-++-sseeeeeess+ 161,215 men 
amd: HOYSeS «+++ see esee eee sree eens 9,059 
Guns mounted on armed vessels. ..++- 3,500.- 
Florses sso lereeae ciatceine sees ’alse)e 7,394. 
Fusils (spare).+--+seceesserses cee eee 32,837 
Cartridges. ++. +see sees seer eee teen eee 13,000,000 
Flints ---- see ees e cee cere cece er creeee 1,268,406 
Biscuits (rations).-.-++-+++++++ essere 1,434,800 
Bottles brandy --++ +++ -+eesersscrees 236,230 
Tools.++++ecesrscecssccccesssessenee 30. 1375 
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Rounds of ammunition 86,400 
Loads of hay----++-- 70,370 
Do. oats.e+++ essen 70,370 
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—See Dense, xii.; Tables, 1, 2, 3, fronting p. 304, 
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in a charge, or the sergeant in the cleanliness of 
the appointments of the little subdivision intrust- 
ed to his care.*t 

Satisfied with their lot'\in this great encamp- 
ment, the soldiers were singularly tractable and 
obedient. Constantly occupied and amused by 
the spectacle of sea-fights, or frequent reviews 
‘and mock-battles, they neither murmured at the 
exactions of a rigid discipline; nor experienced 
the usual monotony and languor of a pacific life 
in camps. The good effects of distributing the 
corps into divisions were here soon rendered con- 
spicuous. 'The general commanding each di- 
vision became not only personally acquainted 
with all his officers, but, had an opportunity of 
correcting anything defective in the discipline of 
the men; and the soldiers; from constant exer- 
cises and the habit of acting together in large 
masses, acquired a degree of precision in the 
performance of manceuvres on a great scale 
which never before had been equalled in the 
French armies, and embraced everything that 
was really useful or suitable to the French char- 
acter in the discipline of the Great Frederic.t 

No man knew better than Napoleon, from his 
desist Somes own experience, as well as the ca- 
intrusted to lamities which an obstinate adhe- 
the marshals rence to the opposite system had 
of corps and inflicted upon ‘his opponents, that 
generalsof di- the general-in-chief especially, if far 
visions. 

removed from the theatre of opera- 

tions, cannot with advantage prescribe the de- 
tails of subordinate movements. In his cam- 
paigns, consequently, each marshal received gen- 
eral instructions as to the line of operations which 
he was to adopt, and the end to which his efforts 
were to be directed, but he was left entirely mas- 
ter of the means by which these objects were to 
be attained ; and although Napoleon was fre- 
quently extremely minute in his directions to his 
lieutenants, yet he always left them a general 
discretion to adopt them or not, according to cir- 
cumstances; and a commander, in his estima- 
tion, would have committed a serious fault 
if he had followed the letter of his instructions 
‘when a change of circumstances called for a de- 
viation from them. ‘The same system of confi- 
dence. was established between the marshal and 
his generals of division, to all of whom a certain 


* Dum., xii., 401, 411. Jom., ii., 58. 

+ The camps in which the. soldiers were lodged, during 
Nature of the their long sojourn on the shores of the Chan- 
camps in which nel, were distinguished by the same admira- 
the soldiers were ble system of organization. They were laid 
lodged. out according to the usual form, in squares 
‘intersected by streets, and composed of barracks constructed 
ona uniform plan, according to the materials furnished by 
the country in which they were situated. At Ostend they 
were formed of light wood and straw ; at Boulogne and Vi- 
mireux of sharp stakes, cut in the forest of Guenis, support- 
ed by mason-work. These field barracks were extremely 
healthy: the beds of the soldiers, raised two feet above the 
ground, were composed of straw, on which their camp 
blankets were laid; the utmost care was taken to preserve 
cleanliness in every part of the establishment. Constant 
employment was the true secret both of their good health 
and docile habits; neither officers nor soldiers were ever al- 
lowed to remain any time idle ; when not employed in mili- 
tary evolutions, they were continually engaged either in 
raising or strengthening the field-works’ on the different 
points of the coast, or levelling down eminences, draining 
marshes, or filling up. hollows to. form agreeable esplanades 
im front of their habitations and where their exercises 
were performed. The different corps and divisions: vied 
with each other in these works of utility or recreation : 
they even vent 35 far as to engage in undertakings of pure 
ornament ; gardens were created, flowers were cultivated, 
and, in the midst of an immense military population, the 
aspect of nature was sensibly improved.—See DUMAS, xii., 
25, 26. } Dum. xt, 29, 32, 
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discretionary power in thé execution of orders: 


was intrusted: a confidence for the most part 
well deserved by the ability and experience of 
those officers. In one respect only the changes 
of Napoleon at this period were of doubtful util- 
ity, and that was in virtually suppressing the 
état majeur, or general staff, by enacting that the 
rank of colonels in it should be abolished ; an 
ordinance which, by closing the avenue of pro- 
motion, at once banished ‘all young men of 
ability from that department, and converted what 
had formerly been the chief school of military 
talent into a higher species of public couriers.* 
But though Napoleon left to each officer, in his 
own sphere, those discretionary pow- 
ers which he knew to be indispensa- 
ble, it is not to be supposed that he 
was negligent of the manner in which 
their several duties were discharged, 
or that a vigilant superintendence was not kept 
up, under his direction, of all the departments in 
the army. On the contrary, he exercised an in- 
eessant and most active survey of every officer 


And vigilant 
watching to: 
which they 
were sub- 
jected. 


intrusted with any service of importance in the 


vast army subject to his orders: nothing escaped 
his vigilance; continual reports addressed to: 
headquarters informed him how every branch of 


his service was conducted ; and if anything was: 


defective, an immediate reprimand from Ber- 
thier instantly informed the person in fault that 
the attention of the emperor had been attracted to 
his deiinquencies., Continual and ‘minute in- 
structions, addressed to the generals, commissa- 
ries, and functionaries of every description con- 
nected with the army, gave to all the benefit of 
his luminous views and vast experience. 
the extension of his forces, and the multiplica-. 
tion of their wants, his powers. appeared to ex- 
pand in an almost miraculous proportion; and 
the active superintendence of all, which seemed 
the utmost limit of human exertion, when only 
fifty thousand men required to be surveyed, was 
not sensibly diminished when five hundred thou- 
sand were assembled. Above all, the attention 
of the emperor was habitually turned to the 
means of providing for the subsistence ‘of his 
troops: a branch of service which, from the pro- 
digious extension of his forces, and the rapidity 
with which he moved them into countries where 


‘no magazines had been formed, required, in an 


extraordinary degree, all the efforts of his talent 
and reflection. To such a length was this su- 
perintendence of the emperor carried, that it was 
a common saying in the army, that every officer: 
who had anything of importance to perform 


imagined that the imperial attention was exclu-- 


sively directed to himself; while, in fact, it was 
divided among several hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands, who stood in a similar predicament. By 
this unexampled vigilance, seconded by the great 
abilities of the officers and generals under his 
command, the army destined for the invasion of | 
England acquired a degree of perfection, in point 
of discipline, organization, and military habits, 
unprecedented since the days of the Roman le-. 
gions.tt ¢ 


* Jom., ii., 58,60. Dum., xii., 408, 412. 
t Dum., xii., 411, 413. ‘ 

_ = Ample evidence of the truth of these.observations exists 
in the correspondence of the emperor, still yast-extent of his. 
preserved in the archives of Paris, or.in the - correspondence 
custody of his generals, and which, if pub-’ With his officers. 
lished entire, would amount to many hundred volumes. 
From the valuable fragments of it published in the appen— 
dixes to General Matthieu Dumas, and the works of Gen-- 
eral Gourgaud and Baron Fain on the campaigns: of 1812° 
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The organization of the flotilla was as extra- 
ordinary and perfect as that of the 
land-forces. i was divided into as 
many subdivisions as there were 
sections in the army; and all the stores, bag- 
gage, and artillery were already on board, so 
that nothing was wanting but the embarcation 
of the men. The French’ genius, able beyond 
that of any other people in Europe in the organi- 
zation of large bodies, shone forth bere in full 
lustre. Such was the perfection to which the 
arrangements had been carried, that not only 
every division of the army, but every regiment 
and company had a section of the flotilla allotted 
to it; and-the point and vessel of embarcation 
-was assigned to every man, horse, gun, and car- 
riage in that prodigious array. Every man in 
the army, down to the lowest drummer, knew 
where he was to embark, on-board what vessel, 
and where he was to station himself while on 


“Organization 
of the flotilla. 


board; and, from constant practice, they had ar- 


rived. at such a precision in that most difficult 
branch of their duty, that it was found by experi- 
ment that a corps of twenty-five thousand men, 
-drawn up opposite the vessels allotted to them, 
could be completely embarked in the short space 
of ten minutes.* 

The object of Napoleon, in this immense ac: 
His secret Cumulation of gunboats and armed 
projects for Vessels, was not to force his way 
effecting the across the Channel by means of this 
LORS novel species of naval force, but 
merely to provide transports for the conveyance 
of the troops, and withdraw the attention of the 
enemy, by their seeming adaptation for warlike 
operations, from the quarter from whence the 
force really intended to cover the descent was to 
be obtained. The problem to be solved was to 
_ transport one hundred and fifty thousand men in 
safety to the shores of Kent, and no man knew 
better than Napoleon that to engage in’such an 
enterprise while the English were masters of the 
sea Wasa vain attempt. From the beginning, 
therefore, he resolved not to hazard the embar- 
eation till, by a concentration of all his naval 
forces in the Channel, while the English fleets 
were decoyed to distant parts of the world, he 
had acquired, for the time at least, a decided 
command of the passage. The great object, 
however, was to disguise these ultimate designs, 
and prevent the English government from adopt- 
ing the means by which they might have been 
frustrated; and for this end it was’that the Bou- 
logne flotilla was armed, and the prodigious ex- 
pense incurred of constructing fifteen hundred 
warlike vessels, bearing several thousand pieces 
of cannon:'- Not one of these guns was meant 
to be fired; they were intended only as a veil; 
the real covering of the force was assembled at 
Martinique, and was to return suddenly to Eu- 
rope, while the British squadrons were despatch- 
ed to distant points to succour their menaced co- 
jJonial possessions. The stratagem, thus ably 


1813, and 1814, as well as the letters of Napoleon contained in 
Napier’s Account of the Peninsular War, some idea may be 
formed of the prodigious mental activity of a man who, amid 
all the cares of empire, and all the distractions of almost in- 
cessant warfare, contrived, during the twenty years that he 
held the reins of power, to write or-dictate probably more 
than.the united works of Lope de Vega, Voltaire, and Sir 
Walter Scott. His secret and confidential correspondence 
with: the. Directory, published at Paris in 1819, from 1796 
to 1798 only, a work of great interest and rarity, amounts to 
seven large closely-printed volumes; and his letters.to his 
generals, during that time, must have been twice as volu- 
gojnous. 
* Ney’s Mem., ii., 256, 260. Dum., xii., 35, 37. 
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conceived, was completely successful; not one 
person in the British dominions, except the sa- 
gacious Admiral Collingwood, penetrated the 
real design; the French fleets returned in safety 
from the West Indies to the European latitudes 
leaving Nelson three weeks’ sail in the rear: 
and when the emperor was at Boulogne, in Au- 
gust, 1805, at the head of one hundred and thirty 
thousand men, sixty ships of the line were as- 
sembled. in the Bay of Biscay, where the united 
British squadrons did not amount to much more 
than half that force.*+ 

In the prosecution of this profound design, it 
was of importance to accumulate as ¥, 
much as possible of the flotilla at ioe wae 
Boulogne; and in the prosecution British. ervis~ 
of this object’ many actions took ers off Bou- 
place between the English cruisers !°8"* 
and the vessels advancing round the coast, which 
answered the double purpose of habituating 
the sailors to naval warfare, and perpetuating 
the illusion that it was by means of the armed. 
force of the flotilla that the descent was to be ef- 
fected. Numerous actions, in consequence, took 
place with the English cruisers, whose vigour 
and boldness knew no bounds in their warfare 
against this ignoble species of opponents when 
coasting along under cover of the numerous bat- 
teries with which the coast was guarded; but, 
notwithstanding all their efforts, the success 
achieved, from the impossibility of getting suffi- 
ciently near the.enemy, was more than counter- 
balanced by the severe loss of life sustained in 
those perilous services.. The most important of 
these was a series ‘of actions from the 1'7th to 
the 19th of July, when the Dutch flotilla, under 
the command of Admiral Verhuel, accomplish- 
ed the passage from Dunkirk to Ambleteuse, near 


* Jom., ii.,70. 
ij., 277, 280. 

+ The following precious note, written by Napoleon at 
the time of his leaving the camp at Boulogne, in September, 
1805, explains fully the particulars of this great project : 

“What was my design in the creation of the flotille at 
Boulogne? 

“T wished to assemble forty or fifty ships of the line in 
the harbour of Martinique, by operations com- Autograph note 
bined in the harbours of Toulon, Cadiz, Fer- which he has 
rol, and Brest; to bring them suddenly back himself left on 
to Boulogne; to find myself in this way, du- ‘he subject. 
ring fifteen days, the master of the sea; to have 150,000 
men encamped on the coast, three or four thousand vessels 
in the flotilla, and to set sail the moment the signal was 
given of the arrival of the combined fleet. That project has 
failed.. If Admiral Villeneuve, instead of entering into the 
harbour of Ferrol, had contented himself with joining the 

panish squadron, and instantly made ‘sail for Brest and 


Nap. m Month., ii., 20, 21. Las Casas, 


_joined Admiral Gantheaume, my army wouid have embarked, 


and it was all over with England. 

“To succeed in this object it was necessary to assemble 
150,000 men at Boulogne, to have there four thousand trans- 
ports and immense materiel, to embark all that, and, never- 
theless, to prevent the enemy from divining my object. It 
appeared scarcely practicable to do so. If I have succeeded, 
it was by doing the converse of what might have been ex- 
pected. If fifty ships of the line were to assemble to cover 
the descent upon England, nothing but transport vessels 
were required in the harbours of the Channel, and all that 
assemblage of gunboats, floating batteries, and armed ves-, 
sels was totally useless. Had I assembled together three 
or four thousand armed transports, no doubt the enemy 
would have perceived that I awaited the arrival of my fleets 
to attempt the passage; but, by constructing praams and 
gunboats, I appeared to be opposing cannons to cannons ; 
and the enemy was in this manner deceived. They con- 
ceived that I intended to attempt the trajet by main force, 
by means of my flotilla. They never penetrated my real 
design; and when, from the failure of the movements of 
my squadrons, my project was revealed, the utmost conster- 
nation pervaded the councils of London, and all men of 
sense in England confessed that England had never been so 
near its ruin.”—See the originul in Dumas, xii., 315, 316, 
and in Napoleon in MONTHOLON, iii., App., 384. 
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Boulogne. They were annoyed almost the whole 
way by the English vessels under the command 
of Sir Sydney Smith and Captain Owen in the 
Immortalité frigate; but the weight of the at- 
tack was reserved for the rounding’ of Cape Gris 
Nez, The British ships approached within 
musket-shot, and poured in their broadsides with 
great effect upon the French vessels as they were 
weathering that dangerous point; but such was 
the vigour of the fire kept up by the batteries ar- 
ranged on the cliffs by Marshal Davoust, that 
they were unable to prevent the flotilla from 
reaching the place of their destination with very 
little loss. The rapid and incessant cannonade 
both by the batteries on shore and the English 
cruisers, and the vivid interest excited among an 
immense: crowd of spectators from the neigh- 
bouring camps by the passage of the flotilla 
through such a perilous defile, formed together 
a brilliant spectacle, which awakened the most 
animating feelings among the military and naval 
forces of France.* 
While the emperor, on the heights we Bou- 
logne, was actively engaged in re- 
Aug: 1805. viewing the different corps of his 
army, and inspecting the immense preparations 
for the expedition, the different squadrons of his 
empire were rapidly bringing on the great crisis 
between the naval forces of the two countries. 
Jan, 4, 1805, Early in the year, Napoleon took ad- 
Operations of vantage of the open hostilities which 
the combined had now ensued between England 
rot anq 2nd Spain, to conclude at Paris a se- 
Spain to sec- Cret convention for the combined 
ond the enter- operation of the squadrons of both 
RE countries; and the important part 
there allotted to’ the fleets of Spain leaves no 
room for doubt that their co-operation had been 
foreseen and arranged with Napoleon long be- 
fore the capture of the treasure frigates, and that 
that unhappy event only precipitated a junction 
of the Spanish forces already calculated on by 
Napoleon for the execution of his great design. 
By this convention, it was stipulated that the 
emperor should provide at the Texel an army 
of 30,000 men, and the transports and vessels of 
war necessary for their conveyance; at Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Havre, 120,000 
men, with the necessary vessels of war and 
transports; at Brest, 21 ships of the line, with 
the frigates and smaller vessels, capable of em- 
barking 30,000 men; at Rochefort, 6 ships of the 
line and 4 frigates, with 4000 men; at Toulon, 
11 ships of the line and 8 frigates, having 9000 
land-troops on board; and Spain, in. return, 
bound herself to have 30 ships of the line and 
5000 men ready, and provisioned for six months, 
{n the harbours of Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthage- 
aa: in all 38 French ships of the line and 30 
Spanish, and 170,000 men, all to be employed 
jn the invasion of England. But their destina- 
vion was as yet kept secret, it being provided 
“that these armaments shall be maintained and 
destined to operations on which his majesty re- 
serves the explanation for a month, or to the 
veneral charged with full powers to that effect.” 
hen it is recollected that the fleets of Spain 
eomposed nearly a half of the naval forces thus 
assembled by Napoleon for the great object of 
his life, and that without this addition his own 
would have been totally inadequate to the under- 
taking, no doubt whatever can remain that their 
co-operation had for years before been calcula- 


* Dum,, xii., 42,48. James, iii., 434, 440, 
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ted on by his far-seeing policy; and this must 
increase the regret of every Englishman, thaz, 
by the unhappy neglect to declare war before 
hostilities were commenced, Great Britain was 
put formally in the wrong, when in substance 
she was so obviously in the right.* 

The English government, after the breaking 
out of the Spanish war, lost no time yfeasures of 
in taking measures for the new en- defence by the 
emy which had arisen. Sir John British gov- 
Orde, with five ships of the line, e™™ment .' 
commenced the blockade of Cadiz; Carthagena 
also was watched, and a sufficient fleet was 
stationed off Ferrol. But still these squadrons, 
barely equal to the enemy’s force in the harbours. 
before which they were respectively stationed, 
were totally unequal to prevent its junction with 
any superior hostile squadron which might ap- 
proach; and thus, if one squadron got to sea, it 
might with ease raise the blockade of all the har- 
bours, and assemble the combined fleets for the 
projected operations in the Channel. This was. 
what, in effect, soon happened.t 

Napoleon, anxious for the execution of his de- 
signs, sent orders for the Rochefort 5.) 1). pp, 
and Toulon squadrons to putto sea. Toulon neat 
On the 11th of January the former of Rochefort 
these fleets, under the command of squadrons 
Admiral Missiessy, set sail, and made PUt tse 
straight for the West Indies, without meeting” 
with any English vessels. The Toulon squad- 
ron put to sea about the same time, but, Jan.15 
having met. with rough weather, it re- “°""”" 
turned to Toulon, considerably shattered, in four 
days afier its departure.t The Rochefort fleet 
was more fortunate; it arrived at Martinique on 
the 5th of February, and, after having Janded 
the troops and ammunition destined for that isl- 
and, made sail for the British island of Domini- 
ca, where the admiral landed 4000 men, under 
malt of a sends fire from the line-of-bat- 
tle ships. General Prevost, the gov- 
ernor, who had only 500 fesalk Be 
troops in the island, immediately made the best 
dispositions which the limited force at his com- 
mand would admit to resist the enemy. He re- 
tired deliberately, disputing every inch of ground, 
to the fort of Prince Rupert, in the centre of the 
island; and the French commander, not having 
leisure for a regular siege, re-embarked and 
made sail for Guadaloupe, after destroying the 
little town of Roseau. He next proceeded to 
St. Kitts and Nevis, in both of which islands 
he levied contributions and burned some valua- 
ble merchantmen; after which he embarked, 
without attempting to make any impression on 
the military defences. The arrival of Admiral 
Cochrane with six sail of the line having ren- 
dered any farther stay in the West Indies dan- 
gerous, Admiral Missiessy returned to Europe, 
after throwing a thousand men into Santa Do- 
mingo, and compelling the blacks to raise the 
siege of that place, and regained Rochefort in 
safety in the beginning of April, to await an- 
other combination of the French and Spanish 
squadrons.$ 

The successful issue of this expedition exci- 
ted the greatest alarm in Great Britain, from 


* Dum., xi., 97, 98. f Ann. Reg., 1805, 219, 221. 

+ “These gentlemen,” said Nelson, when he heard of 
this unexpected return, after having gone to Malta in search 
of the enemy, “ are not accustomed to a Gulf of Lyons gale. 
We have buffeted them for twenty-one months, and not care 
ried away a spar.’—SouTHEY’s Life of Nelson, ii., 214. 

§ Ann. Reg., 1805, 219, 221. © Jom., ii., 71. Dum, xi,,. 
110, 113, 123. 
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Alarm they the evidence which it afforded of the 
excite in facility with which, notwithstanding 
Great Brit- the utmost vigilance of the blockading 
pan squadrons, the enemy’s fleets might 


leave and regain their harbours, and carry terror 


into her most distant colonial possessions. Butit 
was far from answering the views of Napoleon, 
who had prescribed to Missiessy a auen more 
extensive set of operations, viz., to throw suc- 
cours into. Martinique and Guadaloupe, take 
ossession of St. Lucie and Dominica, regain 
urinam and the other Dutch colonies, put the 
few remaining strongholds of St. Domingo in a 
respectable state of defence, and make himself 
master of St. Helena. The instructions for this 
expedition are dated by the emperor from Stras- 
burg, September 29, 1804, shortly before his cor- 
onation. Strange combination in his destiny, to 
have contemplated the capture of the rock of St. 
Helena on the eve of his coronation, as he had 
the reduction of the Island of Elba at the period 
of his being created First Consul for life !* 
More paper results followed the next sor- 
tie of the enemy, which took place 
Oy snscalscian on the 30th of Moh from Teulon. 
fleet steer for On that day Admiral Villeneuve 
the West In" put to sea with eleven ships of the 
vies line and eight frigates, while Nel- 
son, who purposely remained at a distance to 
entice the enemy from the protection of their bat- 
teries, was at anchor in the Gulf of Palma, and 
made straight for Carthagena, with the intention 
of joining the Spanish squadron of six sail of 
the line in that harbour; but finding them not 
ready for sea, the French fleet passed the Straits 
of Gibraltar, raised the blockade of Cadiz, from 
whence Sir John Orde retired to unite with the 
Channel fleet off Brest, and formed a junction 
with the Spanish squadron in that harbour, and 
one French ship of the line which was lying 
there. Increased by this important accession to 
the amount of eighteen ships of the line and ten 
frigates, the combined fleet, having on board ten 
thousand veteran troops, set sail on the following 
Aprilo, 02y for the West Indies. About, the 
pm” same time the Brest squadron, under Ad- 
miral Gantheaume, consisting of twenty-one 
ships of the line, put to sea, and remained three 
days off the Isle of Ushant before they retired to 
their harbour; on the approach of Admiral Corn- 
wallis with the Channel fleet, which only amount- 
ed to eighteen.t 
Meanwhile Nelson was in the most cruel state 
314. Un-.of anxiety. He was bearing up 
sEiaty of from the Gulf of Palma for his old 
Nelson. position off Toulon, when, on the 4th 
of April, he met the Phoebe brig with the long- 
wished-for intelligence that Villeneuve had again 
put to sea, and when last seen was steering for 
the coast of Africa. Upon this he immediately 
set sail for Palermo, under the impression that 
they had gone to Egypt; but feeling assured by 
the 11th, from the information brought by his 
cruisers, that they had not taken that direction, 
he instantly turned and beat up, with the utmost 
difficulty, against strong westerly winds to Gib- 
altar; devoured all the while by the utmost 
anxiety lest, before he could reach them, the en- 
emy might menace Ireland or Jamaica. In spite 
of every exertion, he could not reach the Straits 
till the 30th of April, and even then the wind 
was so adverse that he could not pass them, and 


* Dum., xiii., 205. Piéces Just. ; 
+ South, Nelson, ii,, 217, 218. Dum., xi., 124, 128. 
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was compelled to anchor in Mazari Bay, on the: 
Barbary coast, for five days.*t : 

At length, on the 5th of May, he received cer- 
fleet had made for the West Indies, Geen 
and amounted to eighteen sail of the West Indies. 
line and ten frigates. Nelson had only ten’ sail 
of the line and three frigates; his ships had been 
at sea for nearly two years; the crews were worn. 
out with fatigue and watching; and anxiety had. 
so preyed upon his naturally ardent mind that 
his health had seriously suffered, and his physi- 
cian had declared an immediate return to Eng- 
land as indispensable to its recovery. In these 
circumstances this heroic officer did not an in- 
stant hesitate what course to adopt, but imme- 
diately made signal to hoist every rag of canvass 
for the West Indies. ‘Do you,” said he to his 
captains, ‘“‘ take a Frenchman apiece, and leave. 
all the Spaniards to me. When I haul down 
my colours I expect you to do the same, but not 
till then.’}§ 

The combined fleet had above thirty days the 
start of Nelson; but he calculated, by his supe- 
rior activity and seamanship, upon gaining ten. 
days upon them during the passage of the Atlan- 
tic. In fact, Villeneuve reached Martinique on. 
the 14th of May, while Nelson arrived at Barba- 
does on the 4th of June; but in the interim the 
allied squadrons had done nothing excepting the 
capture of the Diamond Rock, near Martinique, 
by a few ships detached for that purpose, which 
was reduced, after a most gallant resistance by 
the small British force by which it was occupied. 
Overjoyed at the discovery that.the enemy were 
in those seas, and that all the great British set- 
tlements were still safe, Nelson, without allowing 
his sailors any rest, instantly made sail for Trin- 
idad, thinking that the French fleet searches in 
had gone to attempt the reduction of vain for the 
that colony; and so far was he mis- enemy there. 
led by false intelligence, that he cleared his fleet 
for action on the evening of the 7th of yy 
June, hoping to rénder the mouths of the “""°” 
Orinoco on the following day as famous in his- 
tory as those of the Nile; but when morning 
broke not a vessel was to be seen, and it was ev- 
ident that the British fleet had, by erroneous ‘in- 
formation, accidentally or designedly thrown in 
their way, been sent in an entirely wrong direc- 
tion. Had it not been for this circumstance, and 


‘|had Nelson acted upon his own judgment alone, 


he would have arrived at Port Royal just as the 
French were leaving it, and the battle would 


* South., ii., 216, 217. Ann. Reg., 1805, 225. 

+ On this occasion Nelson wrote to Sir Alexander Ball, at 
Malta: “My good fortune, my’ dear Ball, seems flown 
away. I cannot get a fair wind, nor even a side-wind. 
Dead foul! But my mind is fully made up what to do when 
we leave the Straits, supposing there is no certain account of 
the enemy's destination. I believe this ill luck will go far to 
kill me ; but, as these are times for exertion, I must not be 
cast down, whatever I may feel.”—SouTHEY, ii., 217. 

+ South., ii., 219, 220. 

§ The uncertainty as to the destination of Nelson’s squad- 
ron filled Napoleon, whose mind, not. less sjmultaneousanxe 
than that of his great opponent, was anx- iety of Napoleon 
iously intent on the result of the great events as soe seae des- 
now in progress, with the utmost’ disquie- "P*00P 
tude. On the 9th of June, 1805, immediately before leaving: 
Milan, he wrote to the Minister of Marine: “We cannot 
discover what has become of Nelson ; it is possible that the 
English have sent him to Jamaica: but I am of opinion that 
he is still in the European seas. It is more than probable 
that he has returned to England to re-victual and place his: 
crews in new vessels, for his fleet stands greatly in need of 
repairs; and his squadron must be in very bad condition.” 
Even Napoleon’s daring mind could not anticipate Nelson’s 
heroic passage of the Atlantic, in these circumstances. in 
pursuit of a fleet nearly double his own,—Dumas, xi., 169. 
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shave been fought on the same spot where Rod- 
ney defeated De Grasse. five-and-twenty years 
before; but as it was, the opportunity was lost, 
and the greatest triumph of the British navy was 
reserved for the European seas.* 

In truth, the combined i a balled fou 

Martinique on the 28th of May, an 

May 28. Com instantly made sail for the north, 
returned to having been joined while there by 
Hurope. Its ‘Admiral Magon with two addition- 
secret orders. 4) shins. of the line, which raised 
their force to twenty line-of-battle ships. This 
re-enforcement also brought the last instructions 
of Napoleon, dated Pavia, 8th of May, 1805, 
which were, to raise the blockade of Ferrol, and 
join the five French ships of the line and ten 
Spanish which awaited them in that harbour ; 
make sail from that to Rochefort, join the five 
ships of the line under Missiessy at that place ; 
and with the whole united squadrons, amounting 
to forty ships of the line, steer to Brest, where 
Gantheaume awaited them with twenty-one. 
With this great fleet, which would greatly over- 
match any force the British government could 
mauster in the Channel, was Villeneuve to pro- 
‘eeed to Boulogne, and cover the passage of the 
flotilla. His instructions were to shun a battle, 
unless it was unavoidable, and if so, to bring it 
on as near as possible to Brest, in order that the 
fleet of Admiral Gantheaume might take a part 
init. “The grand object of the whole opera- 
tion,” said Napoleon, ‘is to procure for us a su- 
periority for a few days before Boulogne—mas- 
ters of the Channel for a few days, one hundred 
and fifty thousand men will embark in the two 
thousand vessels which are there assembled, and 
the expedition is concluded.” Every contingen- 
ey ‘was provided for: the chance of the fleets 
going round about was foreseen, and stores of 
provisions were provided both at Cherbourg and 
the Texel, in the event of the general rendezvous 
taking place in either of these harbours.t 

Hitherto everything had not only fully answer- 
ed, but even exceeded, Napoleon’s 
The design he had 
so long had in contemplation had 
never been penetrated by the Brit- 
ish government: on the contrary, Nelson was 
in the West Indies; he had been decoyed to the 
mouths of the Orinoco when the French admiral 
was returning to Europe with twenty sail of the 
line, eighteen days in advance of his indefatiga- 
ble opponent, while the English squadrons which 
blockaded Ferro] and Rochefort were totally in- 
adequate to prevent the junction of the combined 
fleet with the vessels of war in those harbours. 
tes Villeneuve had sailed on the 28th of May 
June 13, fom Martinique, and on the 13th of 

June, Nelson, on arriving at Antigua for 

the first time, received such intelligence as left 
no doubt that the combined fleet had returned to 
Europe. Disdaining to believe, what the grati- 
tude of the delivered colonists led them to allege, 
that the enemy had fled at the mere terror of his 
name before a fleet not half their amount, he 
But Nelson immediately suspected some ulterior 
penetrates combination, but without being able 
the design, to penetrate what it was; and instant- 
the British LY despatched several fast-sailing ves- 
govern.  Sels to Lisbon and Portsmouth in or- 
ment. der to warn the British government of 
June 13. the probable return of the whole fleets 
eg en le pot 

* South., ii., 222, 223. Dumi, xii., 1, 6. 

t See the orders in Dum., xi., 247, 254. Piéces Just. 
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of the enemy to Europe. To this sagacious step, 
as will immediately appear, the safety of the 
British Empire is mainly to be ascribed. Nel- 
son himself, without allowing his sailors a me- 
ment’s rest, set sail the very same day for July18 
Europe, and.on the 18th of July reached 

Gibraltar; having, from the time he left Tetuan 
Bay, twice crossed the Atlantic, and visited. 
every one of the leeward islands, with a fleet 
which had been.two years at sea, in seventy- 
eight days :* an instance of vigour and rapidity 


of naval movement unparalleled in the annals 


of the world.tt 

Great was the despondency in the British isl- 
ands at the intelligence of a fleet of ,.. areeite 
such strength having proceeded tO’ measures of 
the West Indies, where it was well the Admiralty 
known no English force at all eapa- when they re- 
ble of resisting it was to be found; spatial tS 
and the Admiralty, in the midst of 
the general alarm, took the most energetic meas- 


ures to avert the danger, by instantly ordering 


every man and ship that could be got in readi- 
ness to sea, and despatched Admiral Colling- 
wood with a squadron of five ships of the line to 
cruise off Gibraltar, and act as circumstances 
might require. That sagacious officer, alone of 
all the British chiefs, penetrated the real design. 
of Napoleon; and on the 21st of July, while yet 
the combined fleet had not been heard of on its 
return from the West Indies, wrote to Nelson 


that he was convinced they would raise’ the 
blockade of Ferrol, Rochefort, and Brest, and. 


with the united force make for the British isl- 
ands. His penetration was so remarkable, that 
his letter might almost pass for a transcript of 
the secret instructions of Napoleon, at the time 
in the possession of Villeneuve.SIl 

ee Villeneuve returned to Europe as 
rapidly as adverse winds would per- F 
me ana on the 23d of June he had ae east 


reached the latitude of the Azores. strippedby the | 


British brigs 
with the de- 
spatches. 


Napoleon, who by this time had re- 
turned to St. Cloud from Italy, de- 


fort to put to sea and join Admiral Gantheaume 
off the Lizard Point; or, if he had not made his 
escape from Brest, to make for Ferrol and join 
the combined fleet there. He literally counted 
the days and hours till some intelligence should 
arrive of the great armament approaching from 


* From April 30th to July 18th. : 

iii oa Reg., 1805, 228, 229. South., ii., 224, 225. Dum., 
bas PA yf 

¢ On the day following Nelson landed at Gibraltar, be- 
ing the first time he had quitted the Victory for two years. 

9 South., ii., 224, 225. Collingwood, i., 145. 

His words are : ‘* July 21, 1805.—We approached, my 
dear lord, with caution, not knowing wheth- Extraordi 
er we were to expect you or the Frenchmen peteratio oF 
first. Ihave always had an idea that Ireland Collingwood as 
alone was the object which they had in view, (0 the enemy’s 
and still believe that to be their ultimate des- 4°18" 
tination. They will now liberate the Ferrol squadron from 
Calder, make the round of the bay, and, taking the Roche- 
fort people with them, appear off Ushant, perhaps with thir- 
ty-four sail, there to be joined with twenty more. This ap- 
pears a probable plan ; for unless it be to bring their power 
ful fleet and armies to some great point of sérvice, some rash 
attempt at conquest, they have only been subjecting them, 
to chance of loss, which I do not believe Bonaparte would 
do without the hope of an adequate reward. The French 
government never aims at little things while great objects 
arein view. I have considered the invasion of Ireland as, 
the real mark and butt of all their operations. Their flight 
to the West Indies was to take off the naval force which 
proved the great impediment to their undertaking.” CoL- 
LING WooD’s Memoirs, i., 145,146. The history of Europe 
does not contain a more striking instance of political and 
warlike penetration, 
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of all his vast and profound combinations. But 
meanwhile, one of the brigs despatched by Nel- 
son from Antigua on the 13th of June had out- 
stripped the combined fleet, and by the rapidity 
of its passage fixed the destinies of the world. 
‘The Curieux brig, sent on this important errand, 
July 9, atrived at London on the 9th of July, hay- 

"Y“ ing made the passage from Antigua in 
twenty-five days; and instantly the Admiralty de- 
spatched orders to Admiral Stirling, who com- 
amanded the squadrons before Rochefort, to raise 


‘the blockade of that harbour, join Sir Robert 


Calder off Ferrol, and cruise with the united 
force off Cape Finisterre, with a view to inter- 
cept the allied squadrons on their homeward 
passage towards Brest.. These orders reached 
oe Admiral Stirling on the 13th of July; on 
¥"*: the 15th he effected his junction with the 
fleet before Ferrol, and Sir Robert Calder stood 
out to sea, with fifteen line-of-battle ships, to take 
his appointed station in search of the enemy,* 
The event soon showed of what vital impor- 
tance it was that the Curieux had arrived so 
rapidly in England, and that the Admiralty had 
so instantaneously acted on the information 
Sir Robert COMmunicated by Lord Nelson. Hard- 
Calder’sac- ly had Sir Robert Calder reached the 
tion. place assigned for his cruise, about 
sixty leagues to the westward of Cape Finisterre, 
Jay’ 22 when the combined fleet of France and 
y **- Spain hove in sight, consisting of twenty 
line-of-battle ships, a fifty gunship, and seven 
frigates.t. The weather was so hazy, that the two 
fleets had approached very closely before they 
were mutually aware of each other’s vicinity; 
but as soon as the British admiral descried the 


* Dum., xii., 16,19. Ann. Reg., 1805, 229. James, iv., 


: t+ Yet, strange to say, our naval historians seem insensible 
to the vital importance of this junction of the squadrons 
blockading Rochefort and Ferrol. Mr. James observes, 
““Thus was the blockade of two ports raised, in which, at 
the time, were about as many ships ready for sea as the 
fleet which the blockading squadrons were to go in search 
of. The policy of this measure does not seem very clear. 
If the squadron did not, like the Rochefort one, take advan- 
tage of this circumstance and sail out, it was only because 
it had received no orders.”* Is it not evident that, unless 
this junction of the blockading squadrons had taken place, 
the combined fleet would have successively raised the 
blockade of both harbours, and stood on with five-and-thirty 
sail of the line for Brest : 

Napoleon, whose penetrating eye nothing escaped, view- 
ed in a yery different light the concentration of the English 
blockading squadrons at this critica] period. On the 27th 
of July, 1805, he wrote in these terms to the Minister of 
Marine: “‘ The English squadron-before Rochefort has dis- 
appeared on the 12th of July. It was-only on the 9th of 
July that the brig Curieux arrived in England. The Admni- 
ralty could never have decided in twenty-four hours what 
movements to prescribe toits squadrons. Evenif they had, 
it is not likely their orders could have reached the squadron 
before Rochefort in three days. I think the blockade must 
hhave been raised, therefore, by orders received before the 
arrival of the Curieux. On the 15th of July that squadron 


effected its junction with that before Ferrol ; and on the 


16th or 17th they set.out in virtue of anterior orders. I 
should not be surprised if they had sent another squadron 
to strengthen that of Nelson, and to effect the destruction of 
the combined fleet, and that it is these fourteen vessels be- 
fore Ferrol which form that squadron. They have taken 
with them frigates, brigs, and corvettes, assuredly either to 
keep a look-out or seek the combined fleet.” ‘It is interest- 
ing at the same moment to see the sagacity of Collingwood 

enetrating the long-hidden designs of the French emperor, 
Newsicone foresight divining the happy junction of the 
fleets before Rochefort and Ferrol under Sir Robert Calder, 
and the rapid decision of the Admiralty, so much beyond 
what he conceived possible, which proved the salvation of 
England.—See Dumas, xii., 19, 20. 


* James, iy,, 2. 
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enemy he made the signal for action, and bore 
down on the hostile fleet in two columns, Some 
confusion, however, took place in consequence 
of the necessity under which the English squad- 
ron lay of tacking before they reached the ene- 
my, which, combined with the foggy state of the 
weather, brought the two fleets into collision in 
rather a disorderly manner; and when they got 
into close action, several vessels in both fleets 
were exposed to the attack of two or three oppo- 
nents. The superiority of the British, however, 
was soon apparent, notwithstanding the prepon- 
derance of force on the part of the enemy. Be- 
fore the action had continued four hours, two of 
the Spanish line-of-battle ships, the St. Raphael 
and Firme, were so much damaged that they 
were compelled to strike their colours, while the 
Windsor Castle, in the English fleet, was also 
so much injured as to render it necessary to put 
her in tow of the Dragon. Darkness separated 
the combatants, and the British fleet, carrying 
with them their prizes, lay to for the night to re- 
pair their injuries, and prepare for a renewal of 
the action on the following day. The loss sus- 
tained by the British was very small, amounting 
only to 39 killed and 159 wounded; that of the 
French and Spaniards to 476 ;*_and no ship ex- 
cept the Windsor Castle was seriously damaged. 
on the English side. Neither fleet showed any 
decided inclination to renew the action on the 
following day: at noon the combined fleet ap- 
proached to within a league and a half of the 
British, who were drawn up in order of battle, 
but Villeneuve made signal to haul yo two fleets 
to the wind on the same tack as the separate with 
British; that is, to decline the en- out decisive 
gagement for the present, as soon SUCCESS: 
as he saw that the English fleet stood firm; and 
night again separated the hostile squadrons. On 
the day after, Sir Robert Calder stood away with 
his prizes towards the north, justly discerning, in 
the danger arising from the probable junction of 
Villeneuve with the Rochefort and Ferrol squad- 
rons, the first of which was known to have put 
to sea, a sufficient reason for falling back upon 
the support of the Channel fleet or that of Lord 
Nelson; and Villeneuve, finding the passage 
clear, stood towards Spain, and after leaving 
three sail of the line in bad order at Vigo, enter- 
ed Ferrol on the 2d of August.t 

Of the importance of this, perhaps the most 
momentous action ever fought by vast impor- 
the navy of England, no farther tance of this 
proof is required than is furnished action. Napo- 
by the conduct of Napoleon, narrated oe cama 
by the unimpeachable authority of the intelli- 
Count Daru, his private secretary, gence. Au- 
and the very eminent author of the gust 11, 1805. 
History of Venice. On the day in which intel- 
ligence was received from the English papers of 
the arrival of Villeneuve at Ferrol, Daru was 
called by the emperor into his cabinet. The 
scene which followed must be given in his own 
words. ‘“ Daru found him transported with rage, 
walking up and down the room with hurried 
steps, and only breaking a stern silence by bro- 
ken exclamations. ‘What a navy—what sacri- 
fices for nothing—what an admiral! All hope is 
gone. That Villeneuve, instead of entering the 
Channel, has taken refuge in Ferrol! It is all 
over: he will be blockaded there—Darn, sit down 
and write.’ The fact was, that on that mcming 


* James, iv., 7,9. Dum.,, xii., 51, 52. 
¥ James, iv., 17. Vict. et Conq,, xvi., 143. Dum., xii., 53. 
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the emperor had received intelligence of the ar- 
rival of Villeneuve in that Spanish harbour; he 
at once saw that the English expedition was 
blown up, the immense expenditure ofthe flotil- 
la lost for a long time, perhaps forever! Then, 
in the transports of a fury which would have en- 
tirely overturned the judgment of any other man, 
he adopted one of the boldest resolutions, and 
traced the plans of one of the most admirable 
achievements that any conqueror ever conceived. 
Without a moment’s hesitation, or even stopping 
to consider, he ‘dictated at once the plan of the 
campaign of Austerlitz,; the simultaneous de- 
parture of all the corps from Hanover and Hol- 
land to the south and the west of France, their 
order of march, duration, their lines of convey- 
ance, and points of rendezvous; the surprises 
and hostile attacks which they might experience, 
the divers movements of the enemy, everything 
was foreseen: victory rendered secure on every 
supposition. Such was the justice and vast 
foresight of that plan, that over a base of depar- 
ture two hundred leagues in extent, and lines 
of operations three hundred leagues in length, 
the stations assigned were reached according to 
this original plan, place by place, day by day, to 
Munich. Beyond that capital the periods only 
underwent a slight alteration, but the places 
pointed out were all reached, and the plan, as 
originally conceived, carried into complete exe- 
cution.”’* 

Nothing can portray the character of Napo- 
It totally. de- leon and the importance of Sir Rob- 
feats his well- ert Calder’s victory more strongly 
laid designs than this passage. He well knew 
how imminent affairs were in his rear; that Rus- 
sia was advancing, Austria arming; and that, un- 
less a stroke was speedily struck on the ‘Thames, 
the weight of Europe must be felt on the Dan- 
ube. It was to anticipate this danger, to dissolve 
the confederacy by a stroke at its heart, and con- 
quer, not only England, but Russia and Austria 
on the British shores, that all his measures were 
ealculated; and they were arranged so nicely, 
that there was barely time to carry the war into 
the enemy’s vitals before he was assailed in his 
own. Finding this great project defeated by the 
result of Sir Robert Calder’s action, he instantly 
took his line, adopted the secondary set of oper- 
ations when he no longer could attempt the first, 
and prepared to carry the thunder of his arms to 
the banks of the Danube, when he was frustra- 
ted in his design of terminating the war in the 
British capital. 

While such immense consequences were re- 
sulting from the action of the 22d 


orn ee of July, the gallant officer who, with 


to which Sir 


Robert Calder a force so inferior, had achieved | 
was meanwhile sy decisive a success, was the vic- | 


Senet: tim of the most unmerited obloquy. 


The first intelligence of the defeat of the combi-} _. ) 
Villeneuve, of the action, were entirely fabricated by the 


ned fleet by so inconsiderable an armament was 
received over all England with the utmost trans- 
ports of joy; and the public expectation wound 
up to the very highest pitch by an expression in 
the admiral’s despatches, which pointed to an in- 
tention of renewing the battle on the following 
day, and the statement everywhere made by the 
officer who brought the intelligence, that a re- 
newal would certainly take placet When, 


* Dupin. Force Navale de l’Angleterre, i., 244. Dum., 
xii, 119, 120. Bign., iv., 296-7. 

t The public discontent, which terminated so cruelly. for 
Sir Robert Calder, was, in a great degree, owing to the un- 
fortunate suppression of part of his despatches in the account 
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. therefore, it was discovered that the hostile fleets 


had not again met—that the British admiral had 
stood to the northward, rather avoiding than seek- 
ing an encounter—and that Villeneuve had reach- 
ed Ferrol in safety, where he lay unblockaded 
with thirty ships of the line, these transports were 
suddenly cooled, and succeeded by a murmur of 
discontent, which was worked up to a perfect. 
paroxysm of rage upon finding that, in conse- 
quence of these circumstances, Napoleon, in the 
official accounts published in the admiral’s name 
on the occasion, claimed the victory for the 
French arms.* ‘The consequence was, that, af 
ter having continued a short time longer in the 
command of the fleet, Sir Robert was compelled 
to retire and demand a court-martial, which, on 
the 26th of December, “severely reprimanded 
him for not having done his utmost to: renew the 
engagement on the 23d and 24th of July,” though. 
the sentence admitted that his conduct had not 
been owing either to cowardice or disaffection.t 
Thus, at the very time that a public outcry, ex- 
cited by the vehemence of party ambition, was 
chasing from the helm of the Admiralty the states-. 
man whose admirable arrangements had prepa- 
red for the British navy the triumph of Trafal- 
gar, the fury of ignorant zeal affixed a stigma on: 
the admiral whose gallant victory had defeated 
the greatest and best-arranged project ever con- 
ceived by Napoleon’ for our: destruction, and 
finally rescued his country from the perils of 
Gallic invasion. Such, in its first and hasty 
fits, is public opinion! . History would, indeed, 
be useless, if the justice of posterity did not often 
reverse its iniquitous decrees.} ' 


published by the Admiralty. The passage published was im: 
these words: “¢ The enemy are uow in sight to windward ; 
and when | have secured the captured ships, and. put the 
squadron to rights, [ shall endeavour to avail myself of any 
farther opportunity that may offer to give.you a farther ac- 
count of these combined squadrons.” The suppressed’ para- 
graph was this: ‘* At the same tiie, it will behoove me to be 
on my guard against the combined squadrons in Ferrol, as I 
am led to believe that they have sent off one or two of their 
crippled ships last night for that purt; therefore, possibly E 
may find it necessary to make a junction with you immedi- 
ately off Ushant with the wholesquadron.”* Had this, para- 
graph been published after the former, it would have re- 
vealed the real situation of the British admiral, lying with 
fourteen ships of the line fit for action, n presence of a com- 
bined squadron of eighteen hourly expecting a junction with 
two others, one of fifteen, and the other of five line-of-battle 
ships. -In these circumstances, no one can doubt that to re~ 
tire towards the Channel fleet was the duty which the safety 
of England, with which>he was charged, imperatively im 
posed on the British admiral. Itis the most pleasing duty 
of the historian thus to aid in rescuing from unmerited oblo~ 
quy the memory. of a gallant aud meritorious officer ; and“it 
is the greatest consolation, next to the inward rewards of 
conscience, of suffering virtue, when borne down! by the 
torrent of popular obloquy, to know that the time will come 
when its character will be reinstated in the eyes of posteri- 
ty, and that deserved censure be cast upon the haste and’ 
severity of present.opinion, which in the end seldom fails te 
attend deeds of injustice. , 

* The accounts published by Napoleon, in the name of 


emperor himself. In his despatch to the minister of marine 
of 11th August, after noticing the accounts in the English: 


‘newspapers, which claimed the victory, Napoleon said, 


“The arrival. of Villeneuve at Corunna will overturn all: 
their gasconades, and.in the eyes of Europe will give us the 
victory ; that is no.small matter: Instantly write out a 
narrative of the action, and send it to: M. Maret. Here is 
my idea of what it should be ;” and then follows. the fabri 

cated account.—Dumas, xii., 348; PiécesJust. 

+ James, iv., 18. Ann. Reg., 1805, 230, 231. 

+ Let us hear what the French writers say of this. pro- 
ceeding: “ Admiral Calder,” says Dupin, * with an inferior 
force, meets the Franco-Spanish fleet ; in the chase of it he 
brings ona partial engagement, and capturestwo ships. He 
is ted and reprimanded, because it is believed that, had he 


* Jamey, iv., 17. 
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Meanwhile Nelson, having taken in water and 
Nelsonreturns Other necessary supplies at Tetuan, 
to England. —_ stood for Ceuta on the 24th of July; 
July 24. and, having heard nothing of the 
combined fleet, proceeded to Cape St. Vincent, 
rather cruising in quest of intelligence than fol- 
-owing any fixed course. He then traversed the 
Bay of Biscay, and approached the north of Ire- 


land; and finding the enemy had not been heard 


of there, joined Admiral Cornwallis off Ushant 
Aug. 15,02 the 15th of August. No news had 

*“ebeen obtained of the enemy; and on the 
same evening he received orders to proceed with 
the Victory and Superb to Portsmouth, where he 
eee arrived on the 17th, and at length heard 

8" of the action of the 22d of July and entry 
of Villeneuve into Ferrol. He was hailed with 
unbounded demonstrations of gratitude and joy 
in England, the public having followed with in- 
tense anxiety his indefatigable and almost fabu- 
lous adventures in search of the enemy, and de- 
servediy awarded that consideration to heroic ef- 
forts in discharge of duty which is so often the 
reward only of splendid or dazzling achieve- 
ments.* 

Napoleon’s hopes of accomplishing the objects 
Napoleon o:- Of his ambition were somewhat re- 
ders the com- vived upon finding that Nelson had 
bined fleet — not joined Sir Robert Calder’s squad- 
again put von, and that the fleet in Ferrol was 

o sea, but it care 2 

makes for Ca- Still immensely superior to that of 
diz instead of the enemy. Accordingly, he re- 
Brest. sumed his designs of invasion: on 
the 12th of August transmitted orders to Ville- 
neuve, through the minister of marine, to sail 
without loss of time from Ferrol, and pursue his 
route towards Brest, where Gantheaume was 
prepared to join him at a moment’s warning ;t 
and in two days afterward he wrote a second let- 
ter, In still more 


fleet. Sir Robert Calder had at this time effect- 
ed a junction with Admiral Cornwallis off Brest, 
so that the sea was open to his adventure... On 
the 17th of August, however, he was again de- 
tached, with twenty ships of the line, to cruise 
off Cape Finisterre. On the 11th, the combined 
fleét, amounting to twenty-nine sail of the line, 
having left several vessels behind them in a state 
not fit for service, stood out to sea, and at first 
took a northwesterly direction; but, having re- 
ceived accounts at sea from a Danish vessel that 


renewed the action, he would have obtained a more decisive 
victory. What would they have done with Calder in Eng- 


land if he had commanded the superior fleet, and had lost | 


two ships in avoiding an engagement which presented so 
favourable a chance to skill. and valour ?’”—DuPIin’s Voyages 
dans la Grande Bretagne, ii., 17. 

* South., ii., 225, 230. Ann. Reg., 1805, 230. 

+-“Despatch instantly,” wrote Napoleon, on the 12th of 
August, to M. Decres, “a messenger to Ferrol. Make Vil- 
Jeneuve acquainted with the news received from London. 
Tell him I hope that he is continuing his mission, and that 
it would be too dishonourable for the imperial squadrons to 
permit a skirmish of a few hours and an engagement with 
fourteen vessels to render abortive such great projects; that 
the enemy’s squadron has suffered much ; and that, on his 
own admission, his lusses have not been very serious.” And 
on the 14th of August, ‘‘ With thirty vessels, my admirals 
should learn not to fear four-and-twenty English ; if they 
are not equal to such an encounter, we may at once renounce 
all hopes of a marine. I have more confidence in my naval 
forces; had I not, it would ruin their courage. If Vil- 
Jeneuve remains the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th, at Ferrol, I 


"will not complain ; but if he remains an hour longer with a 


favourable wind, and only twenty-four line-of-battle ships 
before him—I require a man of superior character. The 
little energy of my admirals throws away all the chances of 
fortune, and ruins all the prospects of the campaign.”— 
DuMAS, xii., 59, 67. 
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joining the immediate sailing of the combined | 
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a British fleet of twenty-five ships of the line (Sir” 
Robert Calder) was approaching, Villeneuve 
tacked about and made sail for Cadiz, where he 
arrived gn the 2ist, the very day on which he 
was expected at Brest. Admiral Col- 
.ingwood, with four sail of the line, who 478: 2& 
lay before that port, was obliged to retire on the 
approach of so overwhelming a force; but na 
sooner had they entered than he resumed his sta. 
tion, and with his little squadron gallantly main. 
tainted the blockade of a harbour where five-and« 
thirty hostile line-of-battle ships were now as- 
sembled.* 

Not anticipating such a departure on the part 
of the combined fleet from the pre- A 
scribed operations, Gantheaume, on rac hiy tae 
the 21stof August, stood out of Brest in vain leaves 
harbour with one-and-twenty ships—Brest to meet 
of the line, and drew up in order of *h’™- ‘ 
battle, in Bertheaume Roads. Admiral Corn- 
wallis, whose squadron, after the large detach- 
ment under Calder, amounted only to fourteen, 
immediately moved in to attack them, and a dis- 
tant cannonade ensued between the two fleets; 
but the French, who had no intention to engage 
in a general affair before the arrival of the com- 
bined fleet, did not venture’ out of the protection: 
of their batteries, and the day passed off without 
any general action. In vain every eye was turn- 
ed to the south, in the hopes of deserying the long- 
wished-for re-enforcement; in vain Gantheaume 
counted the hours for the arrival of Villeneuve 
with thirty ships of the line, chasing before him 
Calder with twenty. In that decisive moment 
the star of England prevailed; the action of the 
22d of July had saved his country, though it had 
proved fatal to its saviour; the combined flee, 
weakened and discouraged, had sought refuge in 
Cadiz, not daring to encounter a second action; 
and the Brest squadron, after spending the day 
in anxious suspense, returned at night to their 
harbour.t 

The intelligence of the arrival of the combined 
fleet at Cadiz puta final period to Napoleon's des 
the designs of Napoleon against signsareincon- 
Great Britain, and all his energies sequence en- 
were instantly turned to the prose- ‘rely ruined. 
cution of the war against Austria. His indig- 
nation appeared in an act of accusation which 
be drew up against Villeneuve, dictated by him- 
self, in which the leading charges were, incapa- 
cityin the action of the 22d of July, and positive 


| disobedience of orders, in afterward steering with 


the combined fleet for Cadiz, instead of pursuing 
the prescribed route for Brest. Butas it was of 
the utmost moment that his designs against the 


‘Imperialists on the Danube should as long as 


possible be disguised, preparations for embarca- 
tion were continued with redoubled activity down 
to the last moment, and at the very time when 
the emperor was directing the contemplated 
movements across France and Germany to the 
shores of the Danube. Between the 
23d of August and the Ist of Septem- 
bersthe troops were daily exercised 
at embarking and disembarking in the Bay of 
Boulogne, and at length acquired the most extra- 
ordinary perfection in that difficult operations 


He sets off for 
Paris, Sept, 1. 


* James, iv., 28.27. Dum., xii., 63, 71. d 

+ Dum., xii., 69, 70. t Dum., xii. 84. 

§ The following passage from Marshal Ney’s. Memoirs 
contains some curious details on this subject: EMBRortin ry 
‘¢The instructions of the emperor Were SO dexterity to which 
luminous, minute, and precise, as to give the the troops had are 
inferior commanders nothing todo bnt follow rived in embark. 
them out specifically. To ascertain the time 8 
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The cavalry and artillery were all stored in the 
appointed vessels; the emperor's household and 
baggage were embarked; and the soldiers, in the 
utmost impatience, awaited the signal to step on 
board, when suddenly, on the 1st of September, 
the emperor set out at two o’clock for Paris, and 
orders were issued to the whole of this mighty 
armament to defile by different routes towards 
the Rhine.* 

The circumstances which induced this sudden 
change of resolution were not merely the de- 
struction of all the projects for the naval cam- 
paign by the entry of Villeneuve into the har- 
bour of Cadiz: matters had also come to a cri- 
sis onthe Continent of Europe, and the time had 
now arrived when, as the coalition could not 
be dissolved on the shores of Britain, it required 
to be anticipated on the banks of the Danube.t 

From‘the moment ‘that Napoleon put on his 
Austria haa bead the iron crown of Charlemagne, 
been making in direct violation of the treaty of 
hostile prep- Luneville, which had provided for 
arations. the independence of the Cisalpine 
Republic, and incorporated Genoa, Parma, and 
Placentia with his vast dominions, all hope of 
permanently preserving the peace of the Conti- 
nent was at an end; and it was only a question 
of time and expedience when Austria should 
openly join her forces to those of the coalition. 
The assembly of all the armies of France on the 
shores of the Channel, the departure of the em- 
peror for Boulogne, and the embarcation of a 
considerable part of his forces having impressed 
the Aulic Council with the belief that the milita- 
ry strength of the Empire would soon be involved 
in that perilous undertaking, the moment ap- 
peared eminently favourable for the Imperialists 
‘Aug. 12, 1805, 12, commence operations. General 

Sail ¢ ’ Chastelar, at the head of fifteen 
thousand men, entered the Tyrol, and began to 
organize the brave and hardy population of that 
province. Considerable bodies of workmen were 
employed in strengthening the fortifications on 
the Venitian frontier, and armaments already 
began to be formed on the Inn and the principal 
roads leading into Bavaria. These hostile prep- 
arations were immediately made the subject of 
angry contention between, the cabinet of, the 
Tuileries and that of Vienna; and in several 
articles in the Moniteur, evidently flowing from 


required for the embarcation, Marshal Ney distributed the 
gunpowder, caissons, artillery, projectiles, and stores on 
board the transports provided for that purpose, and he divi- 
ded that portion of the flotilla assigned to him into subdi- 
visions: every battalion, every company received the boats 
destined for its use ; every man, down to the lowest drum- 
mer, was apprized of the boat, and the place in the boat, 
where he was to set himself. At a signal given, infantry, 
wavalry, artillery were at once put under arms, and ranged 
‘opposite to the vessels on board which they were respect- 
ively toembark. A cannon was discharged, and all the field- 
officers dismounted and placed themselves at the head of 
their respective corps; a second gun was the signal to make 
ready to embark ; a third, and the word of command, ‘ Colo- 
nels, forward!’ was heard with indescribable anxiety along 
the whole line ; a fourth, which was instantly followed by 
the word ‘March!’ Universal acclamations immediately 
broke forth ; the soldiers, in perfect order, hastenedon board, 
each to his appointed place ; in ten minutes and a half twenty- 
five thousand men embarked. The enthusiasm of the troops 
knew no bounds: they thought the long-wished-for moment 
had arrived; but at the next signal the order to disembark 
was given, and they were made aware that the whole was 
only a feint to try the rapidity with which the movement 
could be performed. The relanding was completed nearly 
as rapidly@is the embarcation ; in thirteen minutes from the 
time the soldiers were on board they were drawn up in bat- 
tle array on shore.”—NEY, ii., 260, 261. 
* Jom., ii., 101. Dum., xii., 127. Ney, ii., 249, 265. 
t Bign., iv., 303 
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the pen of Talleyrand, the question as to the bal- 
ance of power in Europe, and the danger to be ap- 
prehended from the strength of France, was dis- 
cussed with more openness than was possible in 
the studied ambiguity of diplomatic correspond- 
ence.*t ; 

At length the mask was let fall on both sides. 
The concentration of the Austrian Both parties 
forces on the Adige and the Inn, and warmly asse& 
the general warlike activity which the court of 
pervaded the imperial dominions, left ph te 
no doubt that a contest was approaching; jwhile. 
on the other hand, the whole forces of Napoleon 
were, ‘unknown to Austria, converging from the 
Elbe to the Pyrenees towards the Danube. In. 
these circumstances it was of the highest impor-- 
tance to both sides to secure the co-operation of 
the lesser states of Germany, and especially of 
Bavaria, whose dominions lay directly between 
the hostile powers, and would, in all probability, 
be the first theatre of hostilities. The court of 
Munich, accordingly, was warmly urged, both 
by France and Austria, to side with them in the 
contest, and the elector, long uncertain, hesitated 
between the two parties, and even entered into 
diplomatic connexions with both—the common 
resource of weak states when threatened with de- 
struction by the collision of powerful neighbours, 


* Bign., iv., 310, 319. Dum., xii., 101, 111. 

+ The views of the opposite parties are well abridged in 
the following state papers which at this period passed be- 
tween the two cabinets : 

“Let us come at once,” said Talleyrand, “to the bottom 
of the question. Austria wishes to take up arms 40 vote of 
in order to reduce thé power of France. If such Talleyrand iH 
is her design, I ask you to consider, is it con- the cabinet of 
formable to her real interests? Is she always Vienna. : 
to consider France as a rival, because she was so once ; and is 
it not froma very different question that the liberties of Eu- 
rope are now menaced? The time is’ perhaps not far re- 
moved when France and Austria united will be required to 
fight, not only for their own independence, but for the liber- 
ties of Europe and the principles of civilization itself. In 
every war that may ensue between Russia and Austria on 
the one hand, and France on the other, Austria, whatever 
name she may assume, will speedily be found to be a prin- 
cipal in the strife ; and she is fortunate if, abandoned by an 
ally of whom she-has experienced the inconstancy and. 
caprice, she does not experience the rudest strokes of fortune. 

‘* What does France demand of Austria? Neither efforts 
nor sacrifices. The emperor desires only the repose of the 
Continent. He is ever ready to make a maritime peace 
as soon as England will adhere to the treaty of Amiens 
But as that is impossible, in the present temper of England, 
but by means of a maritime war, he desires to devote him- 
self exclusively to it, and therefore he demands of Austria 
not to diyert him from that great design, and to enter into 
no engagement which may disturb the harmony which now 
prevails between the two empires.”* ' 

It was replied on the part of Austria, on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, «That the cabinet of Vienna was both will- 
ing and anxious toput a period to the dangers Theikree ly. 
which threatened Europe, by a sincere and anxious media- 
tion; but that todo that with any prospect of success, it was 
indispensable that the faith of treaties should be religiously 
observed, and that he who violated them was the real ag- 
gressor. The treaty of Luneville anxiously stipulated the 
independence of the Italian, Helvetic, and Batavian Repub- 
lics. Every state should respect the independence of those 
which adjoin it, no matter whether they are strong or weak ; 
and it is the violation of this duty by the French govern- 
ment which imposes upon other states the necessity of coa- 
lescing to oppose a barrier to its invasion. Austria is arm- 
ing, but not with a hostile intention, and solely with the de- 
sign of maintaining the existing peace with France, as wellas 
the equilibrium and repose of Europe. Even should war be- 
come inevitable, she solemnly declares that the courts of 
Austria and Russia have bound themselves to interfere inna 
respect in the internal affairs of France, to make no chance 
on theestablished possessions or relations in Germany, and 
to respect the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. Grea* 
Britain has the same intentions, and is desirous to be regu. 
lated by the same moderate principles in re-establishing her 
pacific relations with the French Empire.”’t+ 


* Note, Aug. 5, 1805, Talleyrand to Cobentzel. 
t Note by Austria, Sept, 3, 1805, Dum., xii., 108, 110, 
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and hardly to be reproached as a fault when it is 
the result of necessity. On the one hand, it was 
represented by the French party that Austria was 
the old and hereditary enemy of Bavaria; that she 
had already solicited the cession of a portion of 
her territory, and there could be no doubt that she 
coveted her possessions as far as the Lech; and 
that the elector had therefore everything to hope 
from an alliance with Napoleon, and as much to 
fear from falling into the jaws of the emperor. 
On the other hand, it was strongly urged by the 
old aristocratic party that all these advantages 
were merely elusory; that the alliance with 
France. was a connexion, with a revolutionary 
state which threatened the subversion of all the 
institutions of society; and that, when menaced 
by such a catastrophe, the only prudent course 
was to adhere to the head of the Germanic 
body, whose interests, it might be relied on, 
would always be opposed to such innovations. 
It was sufficiently difficult to determine which 
course to adopt between such opposing consider- 
ations; but, in addition to them, the elector had 
other and more anxious causes for solicitude on 
this occasion. His. eldest son was at Paris, in 
the power of Napoleon; the fate of the Duke 
d’Enghien was still recent; and his paternal fears 
were strongly excited by the perils which he 
might run if the French emperor were irritated 
by decided hostilities. Vacillating between such 
He finally | opposite dangers, the elector agreed 
jpins France. to the substance of an alliance, often- 
sive and defensive, with France on the 24th of 
Anz. 94, August, but delayed the signature of the 
=“ treaty on various pretences, anxious to 
gain time in these critical circumstances, and it 
was not finally signed till the 23d of September, 
at Wurtzburg. Meanwhile, the Austrians, hav- 
ing some suspicion of such an understanding, 
summoned the elector in a peremptory manner, 
g, 08 the 6th of September, to unite his for- 
* ces to theirown. They were met by the 
most urgent entreaties to be allowed to remain 
neutral; and as this was refused, the elector, on 
the 8th, despatched a letter to the emperor, prom- 
ising, if neutrality was impossible, to unite his 
forces to his own. In the night follow- 
Bept.2 ing, however, being overcome with ter- 
rors for his son, he secretly departed with his 
family to Wurtzburg, and the Bavarians re- 
tired into Franconia to join the French forces; 
and on the same day the Austrians crossed the 
Inn*. 

The preparations of Napoleon were on a scale 
The Austrians Proportioned to the magnitude of the 
eross the Inn. contest in which he was engaged, 
Forces on both and the immense forces which the 
sides,” allies were preparing to deploy 
against him. Mr. Pitt had conducted the nego- 
tiations for the formation of a coalition with the 
most consummate ability: every difficulty had 
been removed, every jealousy softened; Austria 
and Russia stood forth prominent in the fight; 
and hopes were even entertained that, if disaster 
did not attend the first efforts of the coalition, 
Prussia might be induced to unite her forces to 
those of the other allies in support of the freedom 
of Europe. In Italy and Germany no less than 
350,000 men. were preparing to act against 
France, among whom were 116,000 Russians, 
advancing by forced marches through Poland 
towards the Bavarian plains. ‘Their arrival, 
however, could not be calculated upon for at 


Sept. 


4 Bign., iv., 320, 323. Dum., xii., 210, 211. 
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least two months to come; and in the mean time 
the Austrian army, which had just crossed the 
Inn, eighty thousand strong, stood exposed to the 
first strokes of Napoleon. Thirty thousand Im- 
perialists, under the Archduke John, were al- 
ready assembled in the Tyrol, and the Archduke 
Charles, at the head of fifty-five thousand of the 
best troops of the Empire, was preparing to exert 
his great talents on the Italian plains. It could 
not be concealed that the forces of the coalition 
would ultimately become superior, and. that 
France had much to dread from the prospect of 
having.to combat with the single resources of 
the Empire against Europe in arms on the Rhine. 
Everything, therefore, depended on secrecy of 
combination and celerity of movement; and in 
both these qualities Napoleon was unrivalled.++ 

To meet this immense force, and destroy part 
before the remainder could advance DRE RCIAh 
to its support, was the object of Na- Briginats % 
poleon, and in its prosecution he dis- marches from 
played even more than his wonted Boulogne to 
energy and ability. The army of ‘e Rhine. 
England on the shores of the Channel, the forces 
in Holland, the troops in Hanover, were forth- 
with formed into seven corps, under the com- 
mand of so many marshals of the Empire: their 
united numbers. amounted to 190,000 men; a 
force amply sufficient to crush the Imperialists 
in Germany, if they could be brought simulta- 
neously into action before the Russians advanced 
to their support. ‘The army of Italy was 35,000, 
besides 15,000 in the Neapolitan territories; and 
the troops of Bavaria and the lesser German 
states, whose aid might ‘be relied on, amounted 
to 24,000, so that France could open the cam- 
paign with 270,000 men.t§ 

But these forces, considerable as they were, 
formed but a part of the prepara- tmmense prep- 
tions of the emperor. On the 23d arations of Na- 
of September he repaired to the Poleon. 
senate, and submitted two propositions to the 
Legislature, which were forthwith adopted. The 
first was a levy of 80,000 conscripts from the 
class who were to become liable to military ser- 
vice in 1806: a sufficient proof that France was 
already anticipating the military resources of the 
Empire; the second, the reorganization of the 
National Guard throughout its whole extent. 
But in thus reviving the Republican institution, 
the emperor was careful to organize it on a dif- 
ferent footing from what it had been during the 
days of Democratic equality. ‘‘It is important,” 
said he, “that the officers of the National Guard 
should be named by the emperor : every species of 
force ought to emanate from the supreme au- 


* Dum., xii., 131, 138. Jom., ii., 97. 
+ The forces of the coalition were thus disposed when 
hostilities commenced by the passage.of the Inn: 
In Bayaria and Upper Austria, under the Archduke 


Ferdinand 4) ean e wite-ed ve cic 0 vale els).+ise 3 90.000 
Reserve under Emperor Francis, forming at Vienna. -30,000 
First Russian army crossing Poland..----+-++++ +ee+ 56,000 
Second Russian army under Emperor Alexander... .60,000 
Austrians in TyFol...s.sesseecsecsocsecseeems «+++ +80,000 
Austrians in Ttaly under Archduke Charles..-----+55,008 
Russians and Swedes in Pomerania.--++++++++ + +--+ 30,000 

351,000 


—Dumas, xii., 138. _ $ Dum,, xii., 136. 
§ The French forces were thus disposed : 

Grand army, divided into,seven corps under Bernadotte, 
Marmont, Davoust, Soult, Lannes, Augereau, with the 
cavalry under Murat, and guard under Mortier. . -196,471 


Mean of telysjcstontetce sae soarten een eT 34,674 
ia of Naples : beeen reece eeseces 15,000 
Electoral troops--- ves cis¥arauslests 3 ccle_e'cnen eae 

269,960 


—Domas, xii., 136. 
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thority ; all our institutions should be in harmo- 
ny, and a single uniform direction be given to 
whoever commands the force of the armed cili- 
zens.” Subsequent decrees arranged the details 
of this reorganization; every man in good health 
was required to serve, from the age of twenty- 
one to sixty; ten companies formed a cohort, 
and several cohorts, according to the locality, a 
legion, ‘Those only in the departments of the 
frontier, from Geneva to Calais, were called into 
active service, and arranged into four corps, 
commanded by General Rampon, Marshal Le- 
febvre, Marshal Kellerman, and General D’Ab- 
. beville. The emperor adjourned the 
Sept. 23, 1805. 1 ceting of the senate by the follow- 
ing address, which sufficiently indicated the ur- 
gent aspect in which he viewed public affairs, 
and left him no alternative but to conquer or die. 
“The eternal objects of the ene- 
mies of the Continent are at length 
accomplished; the war is renewed 
in the heart of Germany, Austria and Russia 
have united themselves to England, A few days 
ago I hoped that the peace of the Continent 
would not be disturbed: menaces and umbrages 
alike found me immovable, but the Austrian ar- 
my has crossed the Inn; Munich is invaded; 
the Elector of Bavaria is chased from his capi- 
tal; all my hopes have vanished. Senators, 
when, in conformity with your wishes, I placed 
the imperial crown on my head, I undertook to 
you and to all the citizens of France the obliga- 
tion to maintain it pure and inviolate. Magis- 
trates, soldiers, citizens, all equally desire to pre- 
serve our country from the influence of England, 
which, if it once prevailed, would lead only to 
the burning of our fleets, the filling up of our 
ports, the ruin of our industry. I have kept all 
the promises which I have made to the French 
people: they have made no engagement with me 
which they have not more than fulfilled. French- 
men! your emperor will do his duty; the sol- 
diers will do theirs; you will do yours.”* 
Previous to setting out from Boulogne, Napo- 
Entire dislo- }@on issued several decrees for the 
tation of the disarmament of the flotilla, and the 
armament at laying up what was kept in ordinary 
Boulogne. for future and distant operations. 
The artillery was removed from the greater part 
of the armed vessels and all the transports; such 
part of it as could be accommodated in the har- 
bour of Boulogne was kept there, the remainder 
dispersed through the harbours of the Channel. 
The English, too well satisfied at this dislocation 
of so formidable a force, made no attempt to hin- 
der its dispersion, and soon of all that vast as- 
semblage of vessels, hardly enough remained at 
Boulogne to transport thirty thousand men. A 
reserve of twenty thousand men, alone remained 
on the heights above the harbour, under the com- 
mand of General Brune, destined at once to keep 
up alarm on the coasts of Britain, and form a 
reserve in case of disasters befalling the grand 
army. ‘Thus terminated this extraordinary ar- 
mament, the greatest assemblage of military and 
naval forces ever made in modern times, con- 
trived with the utmost skill, conducted with the 
most profound dissimulation, which entirely de- 
ceived the vigilance of the mighty nation against 
which it was directed, and failed at last rather 
from a casual combination of circumstances, 
and the intrepidity of an admiral whom England 
punished for his achievement, than any inade- 


His address to 
the senate. 


* Bign., iv., 330, 331. Dum., xii., 237, 238. 
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quacy in the means employed to attain the vast. 
object which her enemy had in view.* 
Determined, however, not to lose entirely the 
fruit of his naval armaments, Na- phe combined 
poleon, before setting out for the ficet is ordered, 
grand army, issued directions for nevertheless, 
the fleet at Cadiz to put to sea and (0 sail from Ca 
proceed to Toulon, in order to be a 
ready to act as occasion might require on the 
shores of Italy. This instruction was accompa- 
nied by the appointment of Admiral Rosilly to 
the command of the combined fleet, in lieu of 
Villeneuve, who was directed to surrender the 


-command to him. on his arrival: a measure 


which led to events of the greatest importance, 
by rendering the disgraced admiral desperate, 
and prompting him to make the ill-omened-sortie 
which terminated in the disaster of Trafalgar. 
But, after bringing the fleet round to Toulon, the 
successor of Villeneuve was to break. it down 
into several detached cruising expeditions, the 
chief of which was one to take possession of and 
cruise near St. Helena! Strange fatality, which 
appeared to attach him, on the eve of so many 
of the greatest events of his life, to the destined 
scene of his exile and death !t 

An important change occurred at this period, 
highly characteristic of the decline Restoration of 
of Revolutionary fervour, and a re- the Gregorian 
turn to the ordinary ideas of civil- Calendar. 
ized life. This was the restoration Juy 9 1805. 
of the Gregorian Calendar, and abolition of the 
barbarous nomenclature of the Revolutionary 
era, which for twelve years had been in use in 
Erance: a change prescribed by the emperor in 
a decree shortly before setting out for Stras- 
bourg.t 

Meanwhile the British government directed all 
their efforts to form a powerful fleet Increase of Bie 
to blockade the combined squadrons British block- 
in the harbour of Cadiz. Independ- ading force be > 
ently of the twenty ships of the fre Cadiz. 
line which had been detached from the Channel 
fleet by Admiral Cornwallis, and the four which 
Admiral Collingwood had under his command 
off the Isle of Leon, seven more were got togeth- 
er in Portsmouth and Plymouth, and Nelson, 
who had retired to his house at Merton to recruit 
his exhausted strength, again volunteered his 
Services to resume the command, repaired to 
Portsmouth, and hoisted his flag on board 
the Victory, of ninety guns, Even du- S°Pt 1+ 
ring the few weeks of his retirement, his thoughts 
perpetually ran on the combined fleets, and he 
was constantly impressed with the idea that they 
were destined to receive their deathblow from 
his hand. In these generous sentiments he was 
strongly supported by Lady Hamilton, who, not- 
withstanding the ardour of her attachment, con- 
stantly urged him to sacrifice every private con- 
sideration at the call of public duty.s He was 
is ed As San Tk Sila aa Bante 

* Dum, xii., 127, 129, 142, 143. Jom., ii., 87, 89. 

t Dum,, xii,, 145, 149, t Ibid., xii., 151. 

9 When Captain Blackwood, on his way to London with 
despatches, called at Merton one morning early, Nelson, the 
moment he saw him, exclaimed, “I am sure you bring me 
news of the French and Spanish fleets! I think I shall yet 
have to beat them. Depend upon it, Blackwood,” he re- 
peatedly said, “I shall yet give M. Villeneuve a drubbing ” 
At length his anxiety became so excessive that he resolved, 
notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his physicians, to 
volunteer his services to resume the command, which were 
of course, gladly accepted by the Admiralty, In this reso- 
lution he was strongly supported by Lady Hamilton, with 
that feeling of generous ardour which has so often animated. 
her sex in similar circumstances when influenced by roman- 
tic attachment. ‘‘ Nelson,” said she, ‘ however we may 
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vividly impressed, however, with the presenti- 
ment that he would fall in the battle which was 
approaching, and before he left London called 
at the upholsterer’s, where the coffin which Cap- 
tain Hallowell hadgiven him, made of the wreck 
of the L’Orient, was deposited, desiring that its 
history might be engraven on its lid, as it was 
highly probable he would want it on his return. 
On the night on which he left Merton, he wrote 
a few lines in his journal, highly descriptive of 
the elevated feeling and manly piety, which 
formed the leading features of his character,* 
Sept. 14 With difficulty he tore himself, on the 
‘beach at Portsmouth, on the following 
morning, from the crowd, who knelt and blessed 
him as he passed; and the last sounds which 
reached his ears from that loved land, which he 
was never again to see, were the enthusiastic 
cheers of his countrymen, who never ceased to 
strain their aching eyes on his vessel till it van- 
ished from their sight.t 
Nelson’s reception in the fleet off Cadiz was 
Enthusiastic’ 28 gratifying as his departure from 
reception of England: the yards were all crowd- 
Nelson by the ed with hardy veterans, anxious to 
Reet. get a sight of their favourite hero, 
sand peals of acclamation shook the yards when 
he was seen on the quarter-deck of the Victory 
‘shaking hands with his old captains, who, in 
transports of joy, hastened on board to congratu- 
date him on his arrival. No one from that mo- 
sent entertained a doubt that the fate of the com- 
bined fleet was sealed if they should venture from 
their harbour. So great was the terror of his 
name that, notwithstanding the positive orders to 


sail for Toulon. which he had received, Vil-| 


dJeneuve hesitated to obey when he- heard of 
his arrival; and in a council of war, it was re- 
solved not to venture out unless they were at 
least one third superior tothe enemy. Informed 
-of this circumstance, Nelson carefully concealed 
his real strength from his opponents, stationed 
his fleet out of sight, about sixty miles to the 
westward of Cape St. Mary’s, with a chain of 
repeating frigates to inform him of the motions 
of the enemy, while, at the same time, the block- 
ade of the port was rigorously enforced, so as to 
render it probable that ere long they would be 
compelled to sail, from the impossibility of find- 
ing supplies in the vicinity of Cadiz for so great 
a multitude. Forty sail of the line were now 
assembled in that harbour, of which thirty-three 
‘were ready for sea; and as Napoleon, never con- 
templating the return of the combined fleet to 


Cadiz, had made no magazines of provisions in | 
that quarter, though ample stores had been col- | 


lected at Rochefort, Brest, and the harbours of 
the Channel, the want of provisions was soon 
severely felt. Still, however, the council of war 
which Villeneuve had summoned to his assist- 
ance had declined to undertake the responsibili- 


See Eee eee 
lament your absence, offer your services; they will be ac- 


-eepted, and you will gain a quiet heart by it. You will 
gain a glorious. victory, and then you may return here and 
be happy.” He looked at her with tears in his eyes: 
“Brave Emma! good Emma! If there were more Emmas 
there would be more Nelsons.”—SouTHey, ii., 232. 
| * “Priday night, Sept. 13, half past ten. I drove from 
dear, dear Merton, where I left all which I hold dear in this 
world, to go and serve my king and country. May the great 
God whom I adore enable me to fulfil the expectations of 
my country ! and if it is His good pleasure that I should re- 
turn, my thanks will never cease being offered up to the 
throne of His mercy. If it is His good providence to cut 
short my days upon. earth, I bow with the greatest submis- 
sion, relying that He will protect those so dear to me whorn 
I leave behind. His will be done !”—SouTHEY, ii., 235. 
t South., ii,, 224, 237. 
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ty of an engagement, and Nelson, to overcome 
their irresolution, had recourse to a stratagem 
which, was crowned with the most y, a 

{ a j ‘ Is stratagem 
complete success. Having receiv- to induce ‘the 
ed, on the 15th of October, informa- enemy to leave 
tion that he would soon be joined the harbour. 
by six sail of the line from England, he ventured 
on ihe vold step of detaching Admiral Louis with 
a like force to Gibraltar for stores and water; 
thus maintaining the blockade with only twenty- 
two line-of-battle ships, in presence of thirty- 
three newly-equipped and ready for action. In 
these critical circumstances, Nelson was not 
without some feelings of anxiety lest the Cartha- 
gena or Rochefort squadrons should join the ene- 
my and increase their already formidable superi- 
ority; yet even then he had the generosity to al- 
low Sir Robert Calder, who was obliged to go 
home to demand.a court-martial, to proceed 
thither in his own ninety-gun ship, which could 
ill be spared at such a crisis. Fortunately, the 
promised re-enforcements arrived, and in 4.4 49 
single vessels, so as not to attract the no- ~~" 
tice of the enemy; and Nelson, whose anxiety 
for the approaching combat had now risen to the 
very highest pitch, again found himself at the 
head of seven-and-twenty ships of the line.* 

Deceived by this stratagem as to the real 
strength of the enemy; aware that They accord- 
Napoleon was desirous of concen- ingly set sail. 
trating his principal naval resour- October 19. 
ces in the Mediterranean; and apprehensive 
that, if he any longer delayed his departure, Ad- 
miral Rosilly might assume the command, and 
deprive him of the fair opportunity which now 
presented itself of covering his former failures 
by the defeat of England’s greatest he.o, Ville- 
neuve at length resolved upon putting to sea and 
risking a battle. Early on the 19th of October, 
accordingly, the inshore frigates made signal 
that the enemy were coming out of the harbour ; 
and at two o’clock in the afternoon, that they 
were fairly at sea, steering for the southeast. 
Overjoyed at this intelligence, Nelson instantly 
gave the signal to chase in the same direction; 
and though they were not got sight of on the fol- 
lowing day, yet so well were their motions watch- 
ed by the frigates on the outlook, that the British 
admiral was made acquainted with every tack 
which they made, while he himself studiously 
kept out of view, lest, upon seeing the number of 
his vessels, they should return to Cadiz harbour. 
At length, at daybreak on the 2lst, their whole 
fleet was descried, drawn up in a semicircle, in 
close order of battle, about twelve miles ahead; 
and Nelson, who had previously arranged the 
order of attack with his worthy second in com- 
mand, Collingwood, and fully explained it to the 
officers of the fleet, made.signal to bear down in 
two lines perpendicular upon the enemy. He 
had twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates: 
they thirty-three line-of-battle ships and seven 
frigates, of which four were three-deckers; and 
four thousand marksmen were dispersed through 
the fleet, who unhappily took too effectual aim 
in the battle which followed.t: 


* South., ii., 237, 242, Ann. Reg., 1805, 233, 234. Dum., 
xii., 174, 177. cs 

+ James, iv., 39. South., ii., 240, 246. Ann. Reg., 1805, 
234,935. Dum., xii., 175, 177. ‘ 

+ In communicating his plan of attack to Collingwood, 
Nelson, who was altogether destitute of professional jeal- 
ousy, wrote, “J send you my plan of attack as far as a man 
dare venture to guess at the very uncertain position the ene- 
my may be found in; but it is to place you perfectly at ease 
respecting my intentions, and to give full scope to your 
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Nelson’s plan of attack was, to bear down 
upon the enemy in double columns, 

Dispositions on and thus break the line in two pla- 
a ea cesatonce. Inthis way he thought 
it was most likely that each ship should be 


_ brought speedily into close action with its antag- 


onist, and the greatest chance of decisive success 
be obtained. Villeneuve’s instructions, as the 
English lay to windward, were to lie in close or- 
der and await the attack, The fleet was divided 
into two lines, so arranged that, at the interstices 
of each two vessels in the front line, the broad- 
side of one inthe second presented itself: a com- 
bination as well imagined as can be figured, to 
meet the anticipated British maneuvre of break- 
ing the line. The front line, commanded by 
Villeneuve himself and Admirals Alava and. Du- 
manoir, consisted of twenty-one line-of-battle 
ships: twelve’under Admirals Gravina and Ma- 
gon formed the second. Collingwood, in the 
Royal Sovereign, led the first column of the Brit- 
ish, followed closely by the Belleisle and Mars: 
Nelson himself, in the Victory, headed the sec- 
ond, immediately after whom came the Teme- 
raire and the Neptune.* When the lines were 
completely formed, and the ships bearing rapidly 
down on the enemy, so that it was evident an 
engagement was inevitable, Nelson retired to his 
cabin and wrote the following prayer: ‘‘ May the 
great God whom I worship grant to my country, 


and for the benefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory, and may no misconduct in’ 


any one tarnish it; and may humanity after vic- 
tory be the predominant feature in the British 
fleet! For myself individually, I commit my 
life to Him that made me, and may His blessing 
alight on my endeavours for serving my country 
faithfully. To Him I resign myself and the just, 
cause which is intrusted to me to defend.”+ No- 
ple sentiments to be uttered by such a leader on 
such an occasion, and worthy to be engraven on 
the hearts of all who, like him, are called to the 
glorious duty of defending the cause of freedom 
and religion against the efforts of tyrannic pow- 
er! 

Never did the ocean exhibit a grander specta- 
Oct. 21, 1805. Cle than was presented by the British 
Magnificent fleet bearing down on the combined 
aspect of the Squadrons, at noon on the 2st of 
fieets as they October, a few leagues to the north- 
ay west of Care Traraucar. A long 

“swell was setting into the Bay of Ca- 
diz; our ships, crowding all theircanvass, moved 
majestically before it, with light winds from the 
southwest. Right before them lay the mighty 
armament of France and Spain, the sun shining 
full on their close-set sails, and the vast three- 
deckers which it contained appearing of stupen- 
dous magnitude amid the lesser line-of-battle 
ships by which they were surrounded. The 


judgment for carrying them into execution. We can, my 
dear Coll, have no, little jealousies. We have only one 
great object in view, that of annihilating our enemies and 
getting a glorious peace for cur country. Noman has more 
confidence in another than I have in you, and no man will 
render your services more justice than your very old friend, 
Nelson and Bronte.” Nelson said to his captains, ‘‘ That, 
knowing his precise object to be that of a close and decisive 
action, would supply any deficiency of signals ; and in case 
they could not be seen or understood, no captain can do 
wrong who places his ship alongside that of an enemy.” So 
impressed were these noble veterans with the grandeur of 
the plan.of attack proposed to them, that many of them shed 
tears in his presence.—SouTHEY, ii., 243, 244. 

* Collingwood’s Memoirs, i., 162. .Jameés, iv., 41, 49. 
South., ii., 246, 247. Dum, xiii., 183, 

T South., ii., 247. 
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British sailors, however, admired only the beau- 
ty and splendour of the spectacle, and, never 
doubting of success, observed to each other, 
“What a fine sight yonder ships would make at 
Spithead!” Nelson, when he appeared on the 
quarter-deck, wore his admiral’s frockcoat, bear- 
ing on his left breast four stars, the insignia of 
the different orders with which he was invested; 
the officers on board lamented such a display, 
which it was evident would expose him to cer- 
tain death from the enemy’s marksmen; but they 
knew it was in vain to remonstrate, as his reso- 
lution was taken, and he had before been heard 
to say, “In honour I gained them, and in honour 
I will die with them.” He was in good spirits,. 
but calm and sedate; not in that exhilaration 
with which he had entered into battle at the Nile 


and Copenhagen: it was evident that he neither . 


expected nor wished to survive the action. He 
asked Captain Blackwood what he should deem 
a victory. ,That officer answered he should 
consider it a glorious result if fourteen were ta- 
ken; but Nelson replied, he should not be satis- 
fied with less than twenty. He then made signal 
for the British fleet to prepare to anchor at the 
close of the day, and when it was given, asked 
the captain whether he did not think there was 
another wanting; and, after musing a while, he 
fixed what it should be, and the signal appeared 
at the mast-head of the Victory, the last he ever 
made, which will be remembered as long as the: 
British name shall endure: ‘‘ ENGLAND EXPECTS. 
THAT EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS Duty.” It was 
received by a rapturous shout throughout the 
fleet, which already rung the knell of those of 
France and Spain, although their seamen were 
brave and experienced, and animated with the 


i 


utmost enthusiasm for the combat which was °. 


approaching. ‘‘ Now,” said Nelson, “I can do 


no more; we must trust to. the Great Disposer of 


all events and the justice of our cause. I thank 
God for this great opportunity of doing my 
duty.”’* 

Nelsoi led thirteen ships of the line in the 
Victory, Collingwood fourteen in the o;gey in 
Royal Sovereign; but such was the which the 
superior sailing of the latter vessel, English flect 
that she speedily distanced all her >e#"s down. 
competitors, and was already near the enemy’s 
line when the last vessels in the column were 
stillsix miles distant; and as Nelson steered two 
points more to the north than Collingwood, in 
order to cut off the enemy’s retreat from Cadiz, 
the other column was first engaged.t Far ahead 
of all the rest of the fleet was the Royal Sover- 


eign, which, with all sails set, steered right into: 


the centre of the enemy’s line, and was already 
enveloped in fire, when the nearest vessels, not- 
withstanding their utmost efforts, were still more 
than two miles in the rear. “See,” said Nel- 
son, ‘how that noble fellow Collingwood carries 
his ship into action!” while Collingwood, well 
knowing what would be passing in the breast of 
his commander and friend, at the same time ob- 
served, “ What would Nelson give to be here!” 
‘When Villeneuve beheld the manner in which 


the hostile fleet was bearing down upon his line, | 


reek ivi, 45, 47. South., ii., 252, 253. Dum, xiii., 

t Nelson, in bearing down, made signal when the ships 
entered into action to cut away their canvass, in order that 
no hands might be lost in furling the sails. The loss to the 
fleet in a few minutes was nearly £200,000; but to this 
admirable piece of foresight much of its early success was 
owing. : 
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he remarked to those around him that all was 
lost. In passing the Santa Ana, the Royal 
Sovereign gave her a broadside and a half into 
her stern, tearing it down, and killing and wound- 
ing four hundred of her men:* then wheeling 
rapidly round, she lay beside her so close that 
the lower yards of the two vessels were locked 
together, and the muzzles of their guns literally 
touched each other. The Spanish admiral, Ala- 
Tleroic con- Va, seeing that it was the intention 
duct of Col- of the Royal Sovereign to engage him 
lingwood. to leeward, had brought all his strength 
to the starboard side; and such-was the weight 
of his metal that his first broadside made the 
Royal Sos aie two streaks out of the wa- 

ter. urious combat now engaged. be- 
Taafalger. tween the two first-rates; but, such was 

the rapidity and precision of the Royal 
Sovereign’s fire, that the discharges of the Span- 
iard rapidly became weaker and weaker; and 
it was expected by the English that she would 
be compelled to strike before another British 
ship had got into close action. This disgrace, 
however, was prevented by the St. Juste, Indom- 
itable, Fougueux, and St. Leandro, which group- 
ed round the Royal Sovereign when they saw 
their admiral’s danger, and assailed her on all 
sides by such a vehement cross-fire that their 
‘balls frequently struck each other above the deck 
of the English vessel. Regardless of his danger, 
Collingwood continued for twenty minutes pour- 
ing his broadsides into his first-rate antagonist, 
and with such effect that she at length returned 
his fire only by a single gun, at long intervals 
from each other, though with a firmness worthy 
of the Spanish character; the admiral continued 
the contest, relying on the assistance of his 
friends, who now clustered round the English 
vessel so closely that she was entirely hid from 
the remainder of the fleet, and they watched with 
intense anxiety the opening of the smoke, which 
at length showed the British flag, waving uncon- 
quered in the midst of the numerous ensigns of 
France and Spain by which it was surrounded.t 


Meanwhile Nelson, burning with anxiety, was. 


Nelson next Crowding all sail to reach the scene 
breaks the of danger, and as he approached with- 
ine. in a mile and a half’s distance single 
shots were fired from different vessels in the en- 
emy’s line, some of which fell short, and others 
went over, until at length one went through the 
Victory’s main-top-gallant-sail. A minute or 
two of awful silence ensued, during which the 
Victory continued to advance, when all at once 
the whole van of seven or eight ships opened a 
concentric fire upon her, of such severity as 
hardly ever before was directed at a single ship. 
At this awful moment the wind, which had long 
been slight, died away to a mere breath, so that 
the Victory advanced still.more slowly, plough- 
ing majestically through the waves, unable from 
her position to return a single shot. Presently 
a ball knocked away the wheel—every man at 
the poop was soon killed or wounded—the spars 
and rigging were falling on all sides—while the 
erew, with their. lighted matches in their hands, 


* Collingwood’s guns on this occasion were all double- 
_shotted, and by long previous practice he had brought his 
men to such perfection that they could fire three well-direct- 
ed broadsides in three minutes and a half. On the morning 
of the battle he was in unusual spirits, conversing cheerful- 
ly with his officers. ‘‘ Now, gentlemen,” said he, “‘let us 
do something to-day which the world may talk of hereaf- 
ter.”—CoLLING Woop, ii., 168, 169. 
t James, iv., 49, 52. Collingwood, i., 172,174. South., 
ii., 257. Dum., xiii., 201, 204. 
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stood at their guns, long waiting, with the cool~ 
ness which discipline alone can give, the signal. 
to return the fire. At this moment Nelson’s sec- 
retary, Mr. Scott, was killed by his side. “This 
is too warm work, Hardy,” saidhe, “to last long,” 
as he continued with his captain, amid the scene 
of destruction, his accustomed slow walk in the 
centre of the vessel. He at first steered for the 
bows of the Santissima Trinidada, which he 
imagined bore the French admiral, though his. 
flag was not yet hoisted; but, as the Victory ap- 
proached, the enemy closed up and presented so 
compact a front that it was impossible to find an. 
entrance, and Nelson directed Captain Hardy to 
steer for the opening between the 'Temeraire and 
Bucentaur, and at one o’clock the Victory, as 
she passed slowly and deliberately through, 
poured her broadside, treble shotted, into the Bu- 
centaur, with such terrible effect, that above four 
hundred men were killed or wounded by the dis- 
charge. While listening with characteristic 
avidity to the deafening crash made by their shot 
in the French hull, the British crew were nearly 
suffocated by the clouds of black smoke which, 
entered the Victory’s portholes, and Nelson and 
Hardy had their clothes covered by the volumes. 
of dust which issued from the crumbled wood- 
works of the Bucentaur’s stern. In advancing, 
the Victory received a dreadful broadside from 
the French Neptune, but passed on to the Re- 
doutable, with which she grappled, and com- 
menced a furious conflict, while, on the other 
side, she engaged the Bucentaur and Santissima 
Trinidada. Captain Harvey, in the Temeraire, 
fell on board the Redoutable on the other side, 
so that these four ships formed as compact a tier 
as if they had been moored together, their heaas 
all lying the same way. The lieutenants of the 
Victory upon this depressed their guns, and di-~ 
minished the charge, lest the shot should pass 
through and injure the Temeraire ;* and as every 
shot from the Victory set the Redoutable on 
fire, the British sailors stood with buckets of 
water in their hands and extinguished the flames 
in the enemy’s decks as they arose, lest they 
should invoive both ships in destruction. 

After the first-discharge, the Redoutable closed 
her lower deck ports, and fired from 
them no more, fearing that she 
would be boarded from the Victory. 
Seeing this, and thinking they had struck, Nel- 
son twice ordered the firing into her to cease, but 
her crew still kept up a murderous warfare from 
the decks and tops; and to this humanity he fell 
avictim. The sixty-eight pounders, indeed, on 
the Victory’s forecastle, each loaded with 500 
musket balls, soon cleared the Redoutable’s 
gangways; but a destructive. fire was kept up 
from her fore and main oe and as Nelson was 
walking on the quarter-deck, he was pierced by a 


He is mortally 
wounded. , 


d 
o] 


shot from one of the French marksmen, not more’ 


than fifteen yards distant. ‘‘ They have done for 
me at last, Hardy,” said he. ‘I hope not,” said 
Hardy. “Yes,” he replied, ““my backbone is 
shot through.” He was immediately carried 
below, but even then, such was his presence of 
mind, that he directed the tiller-rope, which had 
been shot away, to be replaced, and taking out 
his handkerchief, covered his face and stars, lest 
the crew should be discouraged by the sight. 
The cockpit was crowded with wounded and 
dying men; he insisted that the surgeon should 


* Ann. Reg., 1805, 235, 236. James, iv., 54,59. South, 
ii., 259, 262. Dum, xiii., 204, 206, 208. 
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leave him, and attend to those to whom he might 
be useful, “ For to me,” said he, “you can do 
nothing.” All that could be done was to fan him 
with paper, and give him lemonade to assuage 
his burning’ thirst. As the action continued, 
however, several ships of the enemy began to 
strike; and as the crew of the Victory cheered 
as each successive flag was lowered, at every 
hurra a gleam of joy illuminated the countenance 
of the dying hero.* 

Meanwhile the battle continued with unabated 
Details of the fury in all directions. At a quarter 
action in other past two the Santa Ana struck to 
‘quarters. the Royal Sovereign, after an wnin- 
terrupted combat of two hours’ duration; but the 
loss on board of the English ship was also very 
severe, and she was reduced to nearly as un- 
manageable a state as her vanquished opponent. 
During the latter part of the action Collingwood 
took his men off the poop, that they might not 
be unnecessarily exposed; but he long after re- 
mained there, fearless of death himself. At 
length, descending to the quarter-deck, he visited 
the men, enjoining them not to fire a shot in 
waste; looking himself along the guns. to see 
that they were properly pointed, commending 

articularly a negro gunner, who, while he stood 
eside him, fired ten times directly into the op- 
aposite porthole of the Santa Ana. Captain 
Harvey of the Temeraire, when engaged in close 
combat with the Redoutable, perceived the Fon- 
gueux, of 74 guns, preparing to board her on the 
other side. He allowed the enemy to come with- 
in a hundred yards, and then poured in a broad- 
side with such tremendous effect that she fell a 
perfect wreck aboard of the English vessel, and 
was soon after carried, with litile resistance, by 
boarding. ‘The other British vessels, as they 
successively came into action, engaged in close 
combat the nearest ships of the enemy; and 
when the arrival of the remote parts of the col- 
umns had reduced the great\odds against which 
the leading line-of-battle ships had at first to con- 
tend, the wonted superiority of the English soon 
became apparent. Before three o’clock ten ships 
of the line had struck. The fire on the poop of 
the Victory from the tops of the Redoutable was 
so tremendous, that for a time it was almost de- 
serted, upon which the French made a vigorous 
attempt to board; but they were quickly repulsed 
by the crew of the English vessel rushing up 
from below and engaging them at the muzzles 
of the muskets; and shortly after, the Temeraire 
‘having wafted nearer, poured in her whole broad- 
side upon her crowded decks with such effect 
that two hundred men were swept away by the 
discharge. By degrees, however, the marksmen 
in the tops of the Redoutable were picked off 
by the Victory’s marines, and at length her 
whole masts and rigging fell across the Teme- 
raire’s bows, which, forming a bridge of com- 
munication between the two combatants, she 
‘was boarded and taken possession of by the crew 
of the English vessel, which thus had the glory 
of capturing an antagonist on the right and left. 
Never had a ship been more gallantly defended: 
out of six hundred and forty-three men who com- 
osed her crew, only five-and-thirty reached the 
Nnglish shores.t Shortly after the Bucentaur, 


* South., ii., 263, 264. Ann. Reg., 1805, 237. James, 
av., 61, 63. 

+ The marksman who had wounded Nelson did not es- 
cape. Shortly after he fell, the storm of balls was so se- 
vere. that an old quartermaster, who had seen him fire, and 
two midshipmen, alone were left on the Victory’s poop. 
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which had never recovered the first broadside of 
the Victory, struck her colours, with Villeneuve 
on board, and the masts of the Santissima Trin- 
idada, which had been exposed to a tremendous 


‘raking fire from the Victory, Neptune, Levia- 


than, and Conqueror, fell with a tremendous 
crash, and she was taken possession of when 
wholly disabled by a boat from the Prince.* 

While victory was thus everywhere declaring 
for the British arms, Nelson was ly- Last moments 
ing in the cockpit, in the utmost anx- and death of 
iety to hear the details of the battle. Nelson. 
As Captain Hardy could not for above an hoar 
leave the deck, he repeatedly exclaimed, ‘‘ Will 
no one bring Hardy tome? He must be killed: 
he is surely dead.” At length he came down: 
they shook hands in silence. Hardy in vain 
strove to suppress his feelings at that painful mo- 
ment, “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, ‘‘ how goes 
the day with us?” »“‘ Very well,” replied Hardy ; 
“ten ships have struck, but five of the van have 
tacked, and are coming down upon the Victory ; 
but I have called two or three fresh ships round, 
and have no doubt we shall give them a drub- 
bing.” “I hope,”-said Nelson, “none of our 
ships have struck?’ ‘“ There is no fear of that,” 
replied Hardy. ‘I am a dead man,” then said 
Nelson; “I am going fast: it will be all over 
with me soon.” Hardy then went up to the 
deck, but returned in about fifty minutes, and 
taking Nelson by the hand, congratulated him, 
even in the arms of death, on his glorious victo- 
ry; adding that fourteen or fifteen of the enemy 
were taken, ‘ That's well,” replied Nelson; 
“put I bargained for twent, ;? and then, in a 
stronger voice, added, ‘“‘ Anchor, Hardy, anchor. 
Do you make the signal. Kiss me, Hardy,” 
said he. Hardy knelt down and ‘kissed his 
cheek. ‘Now [.am satisfied,” said Nelson; 
“thank God, I have done my duty.” His articu- 
lation now became difficult; but he was repeat- 
edly heard to say, “‘ Thank God, I have done my 
duty,” and expired at half past four without a 
groan, leaving a name unrivalled, even in the 
glorious annals of the English navy.t | 

The combined fleet now presented the most 
melancholy spectacle. In every di- Vast magni- 
rection were to be seen only floating tude of the 
wrecks or dismantled hulks. ‘The Victory. 
proud armament, late so splendid, was riddled, 
shattered, and torn by shot. Guns of distress 
were heard on all sides, and in every quarter 
the British boats were to be seen hastening to 
the vessels which had surrendered, to extricate 
their crews from their perilous situation. Twen- 
ty ships of the line had struck, with Villeneuve, 
the commander-in-chief, and the Spanish admi- 
rals, Alava and Cisneros. One of them, the 
Achille, of 74 guns, had blown up after she sur- 
rendered; but nineteen ships of the line, inclu- 
ding two first-rates, the Santissima Trinidada, 
of 180 guns, and Santa Ana, of 112, were in 
the hands of the British, and lay in mingled con- 
fusion alongside of their redoubtable conquerors, 
In this extremity Admiral Gravina, with nine 
ships of the line, forming the van of the combi- 
ned fleet, stood away for Cadiz; and Admiral 


The two midshipmen kept firing, and he supplied them with 
cartridges. The old quartermaster pointed to the man who 
had fired the fatal shot, who wore a glazed hat and white 
frock. He received a ball in the mouth, and instantly expi- 
perme eo ii., 269, 270. 

ames, iv., 75, 89. South., ii., 270,271. Ann. Reg. 
1805, 236, 237.” Dum., xiii., 208, 209. Vict. et Cong, xvi 
170,175. Collingwood, i., 174. 4 

t Beattie’s Narrat., 46, 49. South., ii., 267, 270. 
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Dumanoir, with four French ships, took to flight, 
pouring his broadsides, as he passed, not only 
into the British ships,,but the Spanish prizes 
which had struck their colours :_a circumstance 
‘which, although probably unavoidable, from the 
confused way in which friend and foe were in- 
termingled, contributed not a little to augrhent 
the irritation between the two nations which this 
terrible disaster could not fail to produce. The 
British ships were too much occupied in taking 
care of their numerous prizes to be able to give 
chase; and Dumanoir stood out to the northward 
and got clear off, only, however, to fall into the 
hands of another squadron, and ultimately reach 
a British harbour.* 

It had been Nelson’s dying instructions to Ad- 
Violent tem. Miral Collingwood to bring the fleet 
pest, and dis- to anchor; and it would have been 
asters to the well for that great and good man 
green Bier it had this advice been followed, as he 

emmnatee would. have probably brought his 
nineteen noble prizes in safety to Spithead.t As 
it was, he deemed it an unnecessary precaution 
till nine at night, and the consequences proved 
eminently disastrous. Early on the morning 
of the 22d a strong southerly wind arose, with 
squally weather, and a heavy swell set in from 
the Atlantic into the Bay of Cadiz. Notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of the British, it was 
found impossible to keep the prizes in tow, or 
make the necessary repairs on their pierced and 
xuined sides, to enable them to ride out the gale; 
and the consequence was that most of them drift- 
ed their cables, and either foundered at sea or 
were wrecked on the coast. The crew of the 


Algesiraz rose upon the slender British guard 


Oct, 92, Which had her in possession, and escaped 
<*- with them into Cadiz, where the authori- 
‘ties had the generosity to allow the English who 
had her in possession to return. on their parole 
to the English fleet. Encouraged by this cir- 
cumstance, Captain Kirgulien, the senior 

Oct. 23. French officer in the harbour, put to sea 
with five sail of the line and five frigates, the 
only part of the combined: fleet which was in a 
condition for service, in the hope of recapturing 
some of the dismasted hulls which were drifting 
about the coast. The British instantly formed a 
line of battle, covering such of the prizes as they 
still had in tow, and the French did not approach 
within gunshot; but their frigates succeeded in 
getting hold of the Santa Ana and Neptune, 
which drifted into their hands, and brought them 
into Cadiz. Many melancholy catastrophes hap- 
pened during the storm. Among the rest, the In- 
domitable was wrecked on the coast, having on 
board, besides her own, the survivors of the Bu- 
centaur’s crew, and above 1000 persons perished. 
Many of the prizes foundered in the gale; others 
were sunk by the British. Four only reached 
Gibraltar in safety. But the British took Ad- 


* James, iv., 99, 102. South., ii., 273, 274. Dum., xiii., 
298, 229. Vict. et Congq,, xvi., 188, 192. : 

+ A practical proof of the benefit which might have been 
derived to the fleet and the prizes from attending to, Nel- 
son’s dying instructions was afforded by the Defence. This 
vessel, with its prize the San Ildefonso, anchored, and rode 
‘out the gale in safety. The Swiftsure and Bahama prizes 
also anchored, and were saved.— JAMES, iv., 130. 

t In justice to Collingwood, however, it must be stated 
that many high naval authorities are of opinion that, if he 
had anchored immediately after the battle, the consequences 
might have been fatal to many of the British squadron, not 
one of which was lost by pursuing the opposite course ; and 
that, when the signal to anchor was given at nine at night, 
many vessels, including the Victory itself, were incapable 
of obeying.—CoLLING woop, i., 191, 192, note. 
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mirals Villeneuve, Alava, and Cisneros, besides 
20,000 prisoners, including the land-forcés on 
board; and the combined fleet was almost total- 
ly annihilated, while theirown loss was only 
1690 men killed and wounded, ‘“ Six-and-twen- 
ty ships of the line,” says General Matthieu Du- 
mas, ‘at Trafalgar or Cape Ortegal,* were com- 
pelled to strike their colours.” It may truly be 
said that there were left only a few remnants of 
the fleet which, two months before, had filled 
England with alarm,tt é 

An interchange of courteous deeds took place 
between the British fleet and the courteous in- 
Spaniards at Cadiz. The magni- tercourse with 
tude of the disaster had extinguish- the Spaniards 
ed all feelings of irritation, and * Cadiz. 
brought the people into that state of sad exalta- 
tion which is nearly allied to generous emotion. 
Admiral Collingwood made an offer to send all 
the wounded Spaniards ashore: a proposal which 
excited the deepest gratitude in that high-spirited 
people, and was at the same time a seasonable 
relief to the British squadron, already sufficient- 
ly occupied with its own wounded and the nu- 
merous prizes in their hands. In return, the 
Marquis of Solana, governor of Cadiz, sent to 
offer the English the use of the hospitals for 
their wounded, pledging the Spanish honour that 
they should be carefully attended to. When the 
storm after the action drove some of the prizes 
upon the coast, they declared that. the English 
who were thus thrown into their hands should 
not be considered as prisoners of war, and the 
Spanish soldiers gave up their own beds to their 
shipwrecked enemies. Already was to be seen 
the commencement of that heartfelt alliance 
which was so soon destined to. take place be- 
tween these generous enemies ; and it was amid 
the tempests of Trafalgar that the feelings were 
produced which brought them to stand side by 
side at Vittoria and Toulouse.§ 

No words ean describe the mingled feelings of 
joy and grief, of exultation and mel- y.,, ; 
bicholy, which pervaded the Brit- a ie 
ish Empire upon the news being re- Britain on the 
ceived of the battle of Trafalgar. 0cc@sion. 
The greatest naval victory recorded in the annals 
of the world had been gained by their arms. 
The dangers of invasion, the menaces of Napo- 
leon, were at an end. Secure in their seagirt 
isle, they could now behold without alarm the 
marshalled forces of Europe arrayed in hostility 
against them. In a single moment, from the re- 
sult of one engagement, they had passed from a 
state of anxious solicitude to one of independ- 
ence and security. Inestimable as these bless- 
ings were, they yet seemed inadequately pur- 
chased by the life of the hero by whom they had 


* The subsequent action with Sir R. Strachan. ; 

+ Dum., xiii., 230, 239. James, iv., 123, 137. Coll.,i., 
183, 184. ; ; 

+ In the midst of this scene of ruin, Admiral Collingwood 
did not neglect the duty which he owed to the Supreme 
Disposer of all events. On the day after the battle the fol- 
lowing general order was issued to the fleet: “The Al- 
mighty God, whose arm is strength, having of his great mer- 
cy been pleased to crown the exertions of his majesty’s fleet 
with success, in giving them a complete victory over their 
enemies on the 2Ist of this month, and that all praise and 
thanksgiving may be offered up to the throne of grace for 
the great benefit to our country and to mankind, I have 
thought proper that a day should be appointed for a general 
humiliation before God, and thanksgiving for his merciful 
goodness, imploring forgiveness of sins, a continuation of 
his divine mercy, and his constant aid to us in defence of our 
country, liberties, and laws, without which the utmost ef- 
forts of man are naught.”—CoLLINGWoop, 1., 179. 

§ Collingwood, i., 185,190. South., ii., 275, 276. 
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been gained. The feelings of grief were even 
more powerful than those of gratitude ; and Eng- 
land, with the fleets of her antagonist sunk in 
the deep, seemed less secure than when, in pres- 
ence of her yet unscathed enemies, she was pro- 
tected by the hero whose flaming sword turned 
every way. ; 

Need it be added that all the honours which a 
grateful country could bestow were 
ed to the fami- heaped upon the memory of Lord 
ly of Nelson. Nelson? His brother was made an 
earl, with a grant of £6000 a year: £10,000 was 
voted to each of his sisters, and £100,000 for the 
purchase of an estate. A public funeral was 
decreed, and a monument by the nation in the 
place of his interment, St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The principal cities of the empire vied with each 
other in erecting monuments and statues to his 
memory. Admiral Collingwood was made a 
baron, and received a pension of £2000 a year: 
a grant which first raised that noble officer from 
that state of comparative dependance which is so 
often the lot of upright integrity. The remains 
of Nelson were consigned to the grave, amid all 
the pomp of funeral obsequies, in St. Paul’s, fol- 
lowed by a countless multitude of weeping spec- 
tators. -The leaden coffin in which he was 
brought home was cut in pieces, and distributed 
as relics through the fleet; and when at his in- 
terment his flag was about to be lowered into the 
grave, the sailors who assisted at the ceremony 
with one accord rent it-in pieces, that each might 
sare a fragment as long as he lived. Un- 

ounded was the public grief at his untimely end. 
“ Yet,” in the words of his eloquent biographer, 
“he cannot be said to have fallen prematurely 
whose work was done; nor ought he to be la- 
mented who died so full of honours, and at the 
height of human fame. The most triumphant 
death is that of the martyr; the most awful, that 
of the martyred patriot; the most splendid, that of 
the hero in the hour of victory; and if the char- 
iot and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for 
Nelson’s translation, he could scarcely have de- 
parted in a brighter blaze of glory.”* 

Lord Nelson was the greatest naval officer of 
Character of this or any other nation whose 
thatnavalhero. achievements have been recorded 
in history. The energies of an ardent and im- 
petuous mind were in him wholly absorbed in 
patriotic feeling. Duty to his God, his king, and 
country constituted the simple objects to which 
unrivalled powers and consummate genius were 
directed. Like all other great commanders, he 
took the utmost pains to make his officers thor- 
oughly acquainted beforehand with his general 
plan of operations, but intrusted them with full 
discretionary powers in carrying them into exe- 
cution. He possessed the eagle eye which at 
once discerns the fitting movement, and the skil- 
ful combination which brings every power at his 
disposal simultaneously and decisively into ac- 
tion. Simple in his desires, enthusiastic in his 
character, he was alike superior to the love of 
wealth, the bane of inferior, and envy of others, 
the frailty of ambitious minds. Devotion to his 
country was in him always blended with a con- 
stant sense of religious duty ; and amid all the li- 
cense of arms he was distinguished from the first 
by an early and a manly piety. In later years, 
when his achievements had marked him out as 
the great defender of Christianity, he considered 
himself an instrument in the hand of Provi- 
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dence to combat the infidel spirit of the Revolu- 
tion, and commenced his despatch on the battle 
of the Nile by ascribing the whole to Almighty 
God. 'Too great to be fettered by rules, too ori- 
ginal to condescend to imitation, he consulted 
his own inspiration only in all his mighty deeds, 
and in every instance left the stamp of native 
genius in the duties, whether elevated or hum- 
ble, which he performed. His whole career, 
from his first entrance into the navy to the battle 
of Trafalgar, exhibited a pattern of every manly 
virtue. Bold in conception, cautious in combi- 
nation, firm in execution, cool in danger, he was 
the most successful, because the most profound 
and intrepid, of leaders. Ifa veil could be drawn 
over the deeds of Naples, his public character 
might be deemed without a fault; but no human 
being was ever yet perfect; and that alloy of 
frailty which has descended to all from our first 
parents, long concealed in him by the intensity 
of patriotic devotion, was at length revealed by 
the fascination of female wickedness.* 

The battle of Trafalgar was soon followed by 
another victory, which at any other Victory of Sir 
period would have excited the most R. Strachan: 
lively satisfaction, but was hardly noticed in the 
transports consequent on that stupendous event. 
Admiral Dumanoir, who had escaped from the: 
disaster at Cadiz, and crossed the Bay of Bis- 
cay in hopes of getting either into Rochefort or 
Brest. harbours, fell in, on the 2d of November, 
with the frigates of Sir Richard Strachan’s squad- 
ron, who immedtately made signal that a strange 
fleet was in sight. ‘The British admiral instant- 
ly. gave chase, which was continued two days 
and nights, during which the light of the moon 
rendered the enemy visible, until at length, at 
noon on the 4th of November, the two 
squadrons were so near that Dumanoir N°v-*: 
was obliged to lie to and receive battle. The 
English fleet at first consisted of five ships of the 
line and four frigates; but during the chase one 
of the former was driven away by stress of 
weather, and in the action which followed four 
line-of-battle ships and four frigates alone were 
engaged, The French had four sail of the line 
only, and some of the guns were dismounted from 
the effects of the battle of Trafalgar. The bat- 
tle began at noon, by each of the British line-of- 
battle ships engaging one of the enemy, and last- 
ed with great vigour for four hours, when it 
terminated in the capture of every one of the 
French ships; but not till they were almost to- 
tally dismasted, and had sustained a loss of 730 
killed and wounded. Crippled and dispirited as 
they were, it was not to be expected that the four 
French ships could have withstood the shock of 
four fresh English line-of-battle ships, supported 
by four frigates, who took an important part in 
the action; and the heavy loss which they sus- 
tained proved that they had not surrendered 
till the last extremity. Sir Richard Strachan 
brought his four prizes into harbour, which 
somewhat consoled the English for the absence 
of sso many of those taken at Trafalgar; and 
their ‘satisfaction was increased by the British 
loss being only 24 killed and 111 wounded.t 

It is observed by Mr. Hume, that actions at 
sea are seldom if ever so decisive aS Regections on 
those at land: a remark suggested the decisive 
by the repeated indecisive’ actions nature of these 
between the English and Dutch in Successes. 
the reign of Charles II., but which affords a 

* Dupin’s Voyages, iv., 66. Bretton, iii., 463. 
t Dom., xiii, 232, 238. James, iv.. 154, 163 / 
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striking proof of the danger of generalizing from 
too limited a collection of facts. Had he ex- 
tended his retrospect farther, he would have ob- 
served that the most decisive and important of 
all actions recorded in history have been fought 
at sea: that the battle of Salamis rolled back 
from Greece the tide of Persian invasion, that of 
Actium gave a master to the Roman world, that 
of Lepanto arrested forever the dangers of Mo- 
hammedan invasion in the South of Europe, and 
that of La Hogue checked, for nearly a century, 
the maritime efforts of the House of Bourbon. 
Equally important in its consequences as the 
greatest of these achievements, the battle of Traf- 
algar not only at once secured the independence 
of England, and destroyed all Napoleon’s hopes 
of maritime greatness, but annihilated for half a 
century the navies of France and Spain. The 
losses of the Moscow campaign were repaired in 
six months: even the terrible overthrow of Leip- 
sic was almost obliterated by the host which was 
marshalled round the imperial eagles at Water- 
loo; but from the shock of Trafalgar the French 
navy never recovered; and during the remainder 
of the war, notwithstanding the utmost efforts of 
Napoleon, no considerable fleet with the tricol- 
our flag was ever seen at sea. Error frequently 
attends hasty or partial induction; but from a 
sufficiently broad and extensive view of human 
affairs, conclusions of general and lasting cer- 
tainty may be formed. 

It is stated by Napoleon, that a fleet of thirty 
ships of the line, with guns and complement of 
men complete, may be considered as correspond- 
ing at sea to an army of 120,000 men at land.* 
Judging by this standard, the battle of Trafal- 
gar, which destroyed fully twenty-five ships of the 
line and made prize of twenty, must be consid- 
ered as equivalent to a victory where 90,000 men 
out of 120,000 were destroyed. ‘The annals of 
war exhibit no instance of such a success with 
jand-forces : it is double what even the bulletins 
claimed for Napoleon at Austerlitz, Jena, or 
Friedland. Even at Waterloo, where alone a 
blow approaching to that inflicted at Trafalgar 
‘was struck, the loss of the French has never 
been estimated at above 40,000 men. The loss 
by which that decisive victory was purchased 
on the side of the British alone was 9999; on 
that of the allies, above 20,000; whereas the total 
loss of the English at Trafalgar was only 1690 
men: a smaller number than perished in many 
inconsiderable actions attended with little or no 
result in Spain.t This affords a striking in- 
stance how comparatively bloodless, when view- 
edin relation to the importance of the successes 
achieved, are victories at sea than land; and al- 
though the losses of the defeated party are much 
more severe, yet even they bear no sort of pro- 

ortion to the enormous effusion of blood in land- 
Fohts, Lord Collingwood estimates the killed 
and wounded at Trafalgar, where the French 
navy was in a manner annihilated, “at several 
thousand,”t while the Moscow campaign, where 
four hundred thousand men perished, was found 
insufficient to beat down the military power of 
Napoleon. ae 

The battle of Trafalgar affords a decisive 
proof that it is owing to no peculiar manceu- 


* Napoleon, ii., 124. 

t The loss at Talavera, out of 19,900 British, was 5000 ; 
that at Albuera, 4500 out of 7500 ; and out of 16,000, who 
formed the storming columns at Badajoz, nearly 4000 lay on 
the breaches and in the ditches of that terrible fortress ! 

$ Coll., 1., 183, 184. 
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vre, ill-understood by others, of brealx- 

ing the line, that the extraordinary pantee 
successes of the English at sea are ow- of breaking 
ing, but that the superior prowess and. the line. 
naval skill of their sailors are alone the cause of 
their triumphs. In truth, the operation of break- 
ing the line, whether at sea or land, is an ex- 
tremely critical and hazardous one, and never 
will be attempted, or if attempted, succeed, but 
by the party conscious of and possessing greater 
courage and resources in danger than its oppo- 
nent. F'rom its superior. sailing, and the light- 
ness of the wind, the Royal Sovereign was in 
action at Trafalgar when the rear of the column 
was still six miles distant, and full a quarter of 
an hour before another British ship fired a shot; 
and the whole weight of the conflict, for the 
same reason, fell upon the twelve or fourteen 
British ships which first got into action, by 
whom six sevenths of the loss was sustained.* 
So far from the French and Spanish fleets being 
doubled up and assailed by a superior force, the 
British fleet itself was doubled up; and the vic- 
tory was, in fact, gained by half its force before 
the remainder got into action. The arrival of 
this remainder, indeed, gave those first engaged 
a decisive advantage, and enabled’ the. ships 
which hitherto had borne up against such des- 
perate odds to overwhelm in, their turn their dis- 
pirited, and now outnumbered, opponents; but 
had they not been, from the first, superior, and 
greatly superior, to their antagonists, they must 
have been taken prisoners in the outset of the 
fray, and lain useless logs alongside of their 
captors when the rear of the columns was get- 
ting into action. Would any but a superior en- 
emy have ventured to plunge, like Collingwood 
and Nelson, into the centre of their opponent’s 
fleet, and, unsupported, single out the hostile ad- 
miral for attack, when surrounded by his own 
vessels? What would have been the fate of Ala- 
ya and Villeneuve, of the Santa Ana and the Bu- 
centaur, if they had thus engaged Collingwood 
and Nelson, the Royal Sovereign and the Vic- 
tory, at the muzzle of their guns, in the middle 
of the English fleet, when three or four other 
hostile line-of-battle ships were pouring in their 
shot on all sides? ‘Would they not have been 
compelled to strike their colours in ten minutes, 
before the tardy succeeding vessels could come 
up to their support? In breaking the line, in 
short, whether at sea or land, the head of the col- 
umn must necessarily be engaged with a vastly 
superior force, before the rear and centre can get 
up to its support; and if from accidental causes 
their arrival, as at Trafalgar, is long delayed, it 
may happen that this contest against desperate 
odds may continue a/ very long time—quite long 
enough to prove fatal to an ordinary assailant. 
The conclusion to be drawn. from this is, not 
that Nelson, Duncan, and Rodney did wrong, 
and ran unnecessary hazard by breaking the line 
at Trafalgar, Camperdown, and Martinique— 
quite the reverse: they did perfectly right; but 
that it is the manceuvre suited only to the braver 
and more skilful party, and never can prove suc- 
cessful but in the hands of the power possessing 
the superiority in courage and prowess, though 
not in numbers. It will succeed when the head 
of the ‘column can sustain itself against double 
or treble its own force before the centre or rear | 


* “The total loss was 1690; of which 1452 belonged to 
fourteen out of the twenty-seven vessels of the fleet. With 
a few exceptions, the ships so suffering were in the van of 
their respective columns.”—JaMEs, iv., 111. 
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get up, but in no other circumstances. The case 
is precisely the same at land: the party breaking 
the line there runs the greatest risk of being 
made prisoner, if not able to bear up against su- 
perior forces, before support arrive from the rear; 
and an antagonist who can trust his troops in 
line to resist the head of the column, will soon 
obtain a decisive advantage by assailing the at- 
tacking column on both flanks, This was what 
the Duke of Wellington felt he could do, and 
consiantly did, with British troops; and, accord- 
ingly, Jomini tells us that the system of attacking 
in columns and breaking the line never suc- 
ceeded against the close and murderous fire of 
the English infantry. It was the same with the 
Russians. Napoleon’s system. of bringing an 
overwhelming force to one point, and there break- 
ing the line, answered perfectly as long as he was 
engaged with the Austrians, who laid down their 
arms, or retired the moment they saw an enemy 
on. their flank; but when he applied it to the 
Russians, he soon found the attacking column 
fiercely assailed on all sides by the troops among 
whom it had penetrated; and the surrender of 
Vandamme, with 7000 men, in the mountains 
of Bohemia, in 1813, taught him that it is a very 
different thing to get into the rear of an army 
drawn from the North and one from the South 
of Europe. 

It is frequently said by the French writers, 
Andon the in- that at this period the fate of Eu- 
troduction of rope depended upon chance, and 
steam into na- that, if the naval officers, to whom 
val warfare. Napoleon remitted to report on Mr. 
Fulton’s proposal for the navigation of vessels 
by steam, had given a different opinion, and 
that invention had been adopted at Boulogne, 
there can be no doubt that the invasion might 
have been successfully accomplished. There 
appears no solid ground for this opinion. Great 
discoveries, destined, like those of gunpowder, 
printing, and steam, in the end, to change the 
face of the world, never come to maturity but by 
slow degrees. The sublimest genius, the most 
overwhelming power, is not able so to outstrip 
the march of time as to give to one generation 
that genera) use of a discovery destined by Na- 
ture for another. Even if it were otherwise, and 
steam navigation could ina few years have been 
brought to: perfection, or, at least, into common 
application, in the French navy, unquestionably 
the English would not have been idle: the 
migtty engine would have yielded its powers 
equally to both sides, and their relative situation 
would have remained the same as before. If 
steamers would have enabled the flotilla, under 
all winds, to issue from Boulogne harbour, and 
attempt the eat of the Channel, they would 
have enabled the English blockading squadrons 
at all seasons to maintain their station, and put 
it in their power to have sent in fire-ships, which 
would have carried conflagration and ruin into 
their crowded harbour. Propelled by this pow- 
erful force, one armed steamship, at dead of 
night, would have burst open the chains at the 
entrance of the basin, while succeeding ones, in 
rapid succession, brought flames and explosion 
into its forests of shipping. Gunpowder did not 
diminish the superiority of the English at sea. 
The victory of Nelson at Trafalgar was not more 
decisive than that of Edward III. at Sluys: the 
countrymen of Collingwood, who ventured un- 
supported into the midst of the combined fleet, 
need never fear the mechanical force which aug- 
ments the facility of getting into close action, 
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and increases the rapidity with which the differ- 
ent vessels of the squadron can be brought to 
gether to the decisive point. ; 

But it is impossible to form an equally clear’ 
opinion as to the consequences which yo) ip ny. 
would have followed if Napoleon, poleon had 
with a hundred and thirty thousand succeededin 
men, had succeeded in effecting a emouing > 
landing on the coast of Kent. He B 
has told us that he would have advanced direct 
to London, of which he calculated upon getting 
possession in four days, and there he would ins 
stantly have proclaimed parliamentary reform, 
a low suffrage for the new voters, the downfalt 
of the oligarchy, the confiscation of the property 
of the Church, a vast reduction of taxation, an; 
equitable adjustment of the national debt, and: 
all the other objects which the Revolutionary 
party in this country have ever had at heart, and 
the prospect of obtaining only one of which, 
five-and-twenty years afterward, produced so ex- 


‘traordinary a change in the dominant multitude 


of the English people. It was Napoleon’s con- 
stant affirmation, that the majority in number 
of the English nation was opposed to the war, 
which was maintained solely by the influence 
and for the purposes of the oligarchy; and that, 
if he could once have roused the multitude 
against their rule, Great Britain would speedily 
have become so divided as to be no longer ca- 
pable of resisting the power of France.* “TE 


* “T would have hastened over my flotilla,” said Napo- 
leon, ‘* with 200,000 men (it was only 138,000), Democratic 
landed as near Chatham as possible, and pro- changes which 
ceeded direct, to London, where I calculated he would have: 
upon arriving in four days from the time of my ey, pre 
landing. I would have proclaimed a republic, °° 
the abolition of the nobility and House of Peers; the distri- 
bution of the property of such of the latter as opposed me 
among my partisans: liberty, equality, and the sovereignty 
of the people. I would have allowed the House of Com- 
mons to remain, but would have introduced a great reform. 
I would have published a proclamation, declaring that we 
came as friends to thé English, and to free the nation’ frony 
a corrupt and flagitious aristocracy, and restore a popular 
form of government, a democracy: all which would have 
been confirmed by the conduct of my army, as I would not 
have allowed the slightest outrage to be committed by my 
troops. I think that, between my promises and what E 
would actually have effected, I should have had the support 
of agreat many. Ina large city like London, where there 
are so many Canaille and so many disaffected, I should have 
been joined by a formidable body, and I would, at the same: 
time, have excited an insurrection in Ireland. You would 
never have burned your capital; you are too rich and fond 
of money. How often have the Parisians sworn to bury 
themselves under the ruin of their capital rather than suf- 
fer it to fall into the hands of the enemies of France, ands 
yet it has twice been taken! The hope of a change for the 
better, and a division of property, would have operated won- 
derfully among the canaille, especially that of London. The 
canaille of all nations are nearly alike. 
such promises as would have had a great effect. I would: 
have abolished flogging in the army, and promised your sea- 
men everything, which would have made a great impression. 
on their minds. The proclamation that we came as friends 
to relieve the English from an obnoxious and despotic aris-~ 
tocracy, whose object was to keep the nation eternally at 
war, in order to enrich themselves and their families with 
the blood of the people, together with the proclaiming of a. 
republic, the abolition of the monar¢hical form of govern- 
ment and the nobility, the declaration of the forfeiture of 
such of the latter as should resist, and its division among. 
the partisans of the Revolution, with a general equalization: 
of property, would have gained me the support of the ca- 
naille, and of all the idle, profligate, and the disaffected in 
the kingdom.” Thus far the Emperor Napoleon ; to which 
it may be added, that, amid the-divisions and Democratic 
transports consequent on these prodigious innovations, he 
wou'd quietly have laid his grasp on Woolwich, Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth, and smiled at his revolutionary 
allies on this side of the Channel when they called on him 
to redeem his pledges, farther than Spoliating some of the 
higher orders, and, if they proved refractory, have marched 
a file of grenadiers into the Chapel of St. Stephen.—See 
O’MBaRaA, i., 349-352. 
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would not,” said he, ‘‘ have attempted to subject 
England to France: I could not have united two 
nations so dissimilar. If I had succeeded in 
my project, I would have abolished the mon- 
archy, and established a republic instead of the 
oligarchy by which you are governed. I would 
have separated Ireland from England, and left 
them to themselves, after having sown the seeds of 
Republicanism in their morale. I would have al- 
lowed the House of Commons to remain, but 
would have introduced a great reform.”* ‘That 

is desionsif¢ the French emperor would have been 
Bis doves ‘ defeated in his attempt if England 
ceeded in that. had remained true to herself, can be 
abjest, doubtful to no one who recollects 
that the British troops defeated the French in ey- 
ery encounter, without exception, from Vimiera 
to Waterloo, and that Napoleon himself said to 
Lord Whitworth there were a hundred chan- 
ces to one against his success. But would she 
have remained true to herself under the tempta- 
tion to swerve produced by such means? This 
is a point upon which there is no Briton who 
‘would have entertained a doubt till within these 
few years ; but the manner in which the public 
mind has reeled from the application of inferior 
stimulants since 1830, and the strong partiality 
to French alliance which has recently grown up 
with the spread of Democratic principles, has 
now suggested the painful doubt whether Napo- 
leon did not know us better than we knew our- 
selves, and whether we could have resisted 
those methods of seduction which had proved 
fatal to the patriotism of so many other people. 


* O'Meara, i., 350, 469. 
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The spirit of the nation, indeed, then ran + igh 
against Gallic invasion; unanimity unprece- 
dented animated. the British people; but, stron 

as that feeling was, it is now doubtful whether 
it would not have been supplanted, in a large 
portion of the nation at least, by a still stronger, 
and the sudden offer of all the glittering objects 
of Democratic ambition would not have shaken 
the patriotism of a considerable portion of the 
British, as it unquestionably would of the great 
bulk of the Irish people. No man can say how 
he would keep his senses under the application 
of some extraordinary and hitherto unknown 
stimulant, as if he were at once elevated to a 
throne, or saw the mountains fall around him, 
or the earth suddenly open beneath his feet; and - 
even the warmest friend to his country will prob- 
ably hesitate before he pronounces upon the sta- 


Their prob- 


influence of the prodigious excitement 3i)¢ result, 


likely to have arisen from the pro- 
mulgation. of the political innovations’ which 
Napoleon had prepared for her seduction. If 
he is wise, he will rejoice that, in the providence 
of God, his country was saved the trial, and ac- 
knowledge with gratitude the inestimable obli- 
gations which she owes to the illustrious men 
whose valour averted a danger under which her 
courage, indeed, would never have sunk, but to 
which her wisdom might possibly have proved 
unequal. The true crisis of the war occurred 
at this period. . It was the arm of Nelson which 
delivered his country from her real danger; 
thenceforth the citadel of her strength was be- 
yond the reach of attack. At» Waterloo she 
fought for victory; at Trafalgar, for existence. 
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CHAPTER XL. 


CAMPAIGN OF AUSTERLITZ.- 


SEPTEMBER—DECEMBER, 1805, 


ARGUMENT. 


Austria, deceived by Napoleon’s Measures, crosses the Inn. 
—Her Forces advance across Bavaria to the Black Forest. 
—Efforts of Napoleon to gain Prussia.—Negotiations be- 
tween the two Powers. — Russians refused a Passage 
across the Prussian Territories.—March of French Troops 
from the Shores of the Channel to the Banks of the Rhine. 
—Composition and Direction of these Forces.— Violation 
of the Prussian Territory by Bernadotte’s Corps.—Great 
Indignation excited by this at Berlin.—Measures concert- 
-ed between Russia, Sweden, and England in the North 
of Germany.—Neutrality of Naples.—Napoleon’s Arrival 
on the Rhine, and Proclamations to his Troops.—Mutual 
Manifestoes by the belligerent Powers.—Movements of 
the French Troops to surround the Austrians.—Mack’s 
defensive Arrangements.—Four thousand Imperial Gren- 
adiers are cut to Pieces by Murat.—Recompenses bestow- 
ed by Napoleon on.the Soldiers engaged in the Combat.— 
Measures of Mack to extricate himself.—Bloody Combat 
at Hasslach.—Surrender of four thousand Austrians at 
Memmingen.—Completion of the Investment of Ulm.— 
Napoleon’s Address to his Soldiers at the Bridge of the 
Lech.—Mack resolves to detach the Archduke Ferdinand 
to Bohemia, and himself remain at Ulm.—Combat at El- 
.chingen.—Retreat of the Archduke Ferdinand, with great 
Loss.—Surrender of Werneck, with eight thousand Men. 
—The Heights around Ulm are carried by Napoleon.— 
Negotiations for the Surrender of Mack.—He capitulates 

at first conditionally, and then unconditionally.—The Ar- 
my of Mack defiles before Napoleon.—Napoleon’s Mes- 
sage to the Senate at Paris.—His Proclamation to his Sol- 
diers.—The Blame of these Disasters is divided between 
Mack and the Aulic Council.—Errors of the Cabinet of 
Vienna in the general Plan of the Campaign.—The Arch- 
duke Charles is kept on the Defensive in Italy.—The 
Bridge at Verona is forced by Massena.—The Archduke 
resolves to retreat, in order to cover Vienna, and falls 
back by the Tagliamento to Laybach in Carinthia,—Ad- 
vance of Napoleon’s Army through Bavaria.—Defensive 
Measures of the Austrian Government.—Increasing Irri- 
tation of Prussia. —Arnival of the Emperor Alexander at 
Berlin, and Conclusion of a secret Convention with the 
Prussian Government.—Nocturnal Visit to the Tomb of 
the Great Frederic.—Landing of the Allies in Hanover. — 
Operations in the Tyrol.—Surrender of Jellachich and the 
Prince de Rohan, and Abandonment of that Province.— 
Napoleon advances into Upper Austria.— Austrians’ Pro- 
posals of Peace, which come to Nothing.—Kutusoff with- 
draws to the left Bank of the Danube.—Continued Ad- 
vance of the French towards Vienna.—Destruction of 
Part of Mortier’s Corps by Kutusoff.—Desperate Action 
at Dierstein.—Mortier recrosses the. Danube.—Napoleon 
advances rapidly to Vienna.—Description of that City,— 
Surprise of the Bridge over the Danube.—Napoleon pass- 
es through the Capital, and establishes himself at Schen- 
brunn.—Subsequent Movements of the Armies.—Finesse 
of Kutusoff in parrying the Attempts of the French to cir- 
cumyvent him.—Heroic Action of Bagrathion, who at 
length makes good his Retreat.—Junction of the Russian 
Armies.—Measures of Napoleon.—Conduct of the French 
at Vienna.—Forces on both Sides.—Napoleon reconnoitres 
the Field of Austerlitz.—Dangers of his Situation.—Sim- 
ulate Negotiations on both Sides to gain Time.—Haug- 
witz arrives from Berlin.—The Allies advance to Wis- 
chaw.—Preparatory Movements on both Sides.—Allied 
Order of Battle.—Description of the Field of Battle.— 
Dispositions of the French Troops.—Nocturnal Illumina- 
tion of the French Lines.—Movements on both Sides in 
the Morning.—Battle of Austerlitz: its Results.—Dan- 
gers of Napoleon’s: Situation, notwithstanding his Suc- 
cess.—The Austrians sue for an Armistice.—Interview of 
the Emperor Francis with Napoleon.—Armistice conclu- 
ded with Russia and with Austria. — Dissimulation of 
Prussia, and Accommodation with that Power.—Treaty 
of Alliance with the Cabinet of Berlin, which gains Han- 
over.—Affuirs of Naples and of the North of Germany.— 
Peace of Presburg.—Dethronement of the King of Naples. 
—Reflections on this Step.—Napoleon_ returns to Vieuna. 
— Munich, the Rhine, and Pars.— Reflections on the 
Campaign.—Importance of the Valley of the Danube as 
the Theatre of Contest between France and Austria.— 


Vast Growth of the Military Power of France since the 
last Peace.—A similar Increase during Peace character- 
ized all the Reign of Napoléon.—Great Abilities display- 
ed by Napoleon in the Arrangements for this Campaign. 
—Errors of the Allies.—Ruinous Effects of the Indecision 
of Prussia,—Ability displayed by Mr. Pitt in the Forma- 
tion of the Confederacy.—His last Illness and Death.— 
His Character and mighty Achievements.—Principles of 

~ his domestic Administration. — Progressive and steady 
Growth of his Fame.—Erroneous Views of foreign Wri- 
ters on his Designs.—His Errors.—Opinion of the Demo- 
cratic Party in England on him.—Funeral Honours paid 
to his Memory. 


In proportion as the time approached when 


his great projects against Austria Austria, de- 


were to be carried into execution, ceived by Na-' 


Napoleon redoubled his ostensible poleon’s meas - 
efforts for the invasion of Great Brit- Utes, crosses 

ain. These preparations, which nev- ‘ "2. 

er had been more than a feint from the moment 
that intelligence of the stoppage of Villeneuve’s 
fleet by Sir Robert Calder’s action, and the sub- 
sequent retreat of that admiral to Cadiz, had 
been received, completely produced the desired 
effect. Austria, deceived by the accounts which 
were daily transmitted of the immense accumu- 
lation of forces on the coasts of the Channel, the 
embarcation of the emperor’s staff and heavy ar- 
tillery, and the continual exercising of the troops 
in the difficult and complicated operation of get~ 
ting on shipboard, deemed the moment come 
when she could safely commence hostilities, even. 
before the arrival of the Russian auxiliaries. 
She broke ground, accordingly, by cross- 

ing the Inn and invading the Bavarian 5°? % 
territories, fondly imagining that the French 
troops were. still on the shores of the Channel, 
and that she would be able, by a rapid advance, 
to rouse Bavaria and the lesser powers of Ger- 
many to join her standard, and appear before 
their arrival, with the whole forces of the Em- 
pire, on the banks of the Rhine. But she griey- 
ously miscalculated, in so doing, the activity and 
resources of the French emperor, and soon found, 
to her cost, that-she had been the dupe of his ar- 
tifices, and had unwittingly played his game as 


effectually as if she had intentionally prostrated. 


BS his ambition the resources of the monar- 
chy.* 

The forces with which the Aulic Council en- 
gaged in this enterprise were 80,000 men; and 
the Russians were still so far removed as to ren- 
der it impossible to reckon upon their co-opera- 
tion in the first movements of the campaign. 
They had, with reason, calculated upon being 
joined by the whole forces of Bavaria; but, as 
already noticed, the paternal anxiety of the elect- 
or rendered these hopes abortive, and threw the 
whole weight of that electorate into the opposite 
side of the scale. The army of the »p,. adys 
Imperialists was numerous, gallant, through Bara? 
and well appointed, but hardly equal ria to the 
to the task of meeting unaided the Black Forest. 
united French and Bavarian forces, even if led 
by commanders of equal talent and experience. 
Ee REN Gre 


* Dum., xiii, 1, 11, Jom., ii., 99, 100. 
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‘What, then, was to be expected from them when 
advancing under the guidance of Mack to meet 
the grand army grouped round the standard of 
Napoleon?* .In vain the British government 
transmitted to the cabinet of Vienna a detailed 
statement, obtained from the imperial staff at 
Boulogne, of the amount and composition of the 
French army, showing above a hundred and 
thirty thousand men, of all descriptions, ready to 
march, and asked whether it was against Eng- 
Jand or Austria that this force was really in- 
tended to act. With infatuated self-confidence, 
their host continued to advance; ‘soon it overran 
the Bavarian plains, entered the defiles of the 
Black Forest, and occupied with its outposts the 
openings from that rocky ridge into the valley 
of the Rhine.+ : 
From the moment that it was evident that hos- 
Efforts of Na- tilities were unavoidable, Napoleon 
leon to gain was indefatigable in his endeavours 
russia. to engage Prussia onhis side. The 
instructions to Duroc; his envoy at Berlin, were 
to. represent to the Prussian government, “that 
there was not a moment to lose; that it was in- 
dispensable that an alliance should forthwith be 
concluded between the two states; that the con- 


federacy of Russia, Austria, and England was. 


equally menacing to both; that-during the nego- 


tiations for a conclusion of the treaty, it was ne- 


eessary that Prussia should make an open dec- 
jaration against Austria, or, at least, a formida- 
ble demonstration on the Bohemian frontier; 
that the emperor was about to make an autum- 
nal campaign; that, having dispersed the arma- 
ment of Austria before the month of January, 
France and Prussia might have their united for- 


ces against Russia, for which purpose the em- 


peror offered them the aid of eighty thousand, 
Negotiations amply provided with everything ne- 
between the cessary for a campaign.”; The an- 
‘two powers. swer of the Prussian cabinet to these 
propositions was in the main favourable. They 
admitted “that the union of France and Prussia 
could alone provide against the rest of the Con- 
tinent such a barrier as would ensure the main- 
tenance of general tranquillity.” The French 
plenipotentiary, taking these words in a more fa- 
vourable sense than they were perhaps intended, 
immediately commenced the drawing out of a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, be- 
tween the two powers; but when it was commu- 
nicated to the Prussian government, their tempo- 
rizing policy reappeared: they. were willing to 
unite with France in order to prevent the re- 
sumption of hostilities, but hesitated at taking 
any step which might involve them in the con- 
test;.and evinced, amid all their anxiety for the 


* Though totally deficient in the decision, promptitude, 
and foresight requisite for a commander in the: field, Mack 
-was by no means without a considerable degree of talent, 
and still greater plausibility in arranging on paper the plan 
of a campaign ; and so far did this species of ability impose 
on Mr. Pitt, that he wrote to the cabinet of Vienna, recom- 
mending that officer to the command of the German army. 
The just and decisive opinion expressed of him by Nelson 
at Naples, in 1798, has already-been noticed. With all his 
great qualities as a civil statesman, Mr. Pitt had but little 
capacity for military combinations, and thisis the judgment, 
in this particular impartial, pronounced upon him by Na- 
poleon.—_See NapoLeEon in Month., ii., 432. 

+ Dum., xiii., 12. ; 

+ Instructions to Duroc, 24th of August, 1805. Brenon, 
3y., 334. -These instructions, written the very day on which 
Napoleon received accounts of the entry of Villeneuve into 
Ferrol, and when he dictated to Daru the march of the 
grand army from Boulogne across Germany (Ante, ii., 329, 
330), are a singular monument of his vigour and rapidity of 
determination. 
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acquisition of Hanover, an extreme apprehen- 
sion of the consequences of a Russian war. To 
overcome their scruples, Napoleon did not hesi- 
tate to engage that “he would retain none of his 
conquests on his account, and that the Empire 
of France and Kingdom of Italy shall receive no 
acquisition.”* But the terrors of the Prussian 
cahinet were not to be overcome by these obvi- 
ously hypocritical: professions, and they persist- 
ed in their resolution to enter into no engagement 
which might involve them in hostilities. 

Matters were in this doubtful state when the 
Russian minister at Berlin present- 
eda letter from the Emperor of Rus- 3°Ptember21. 
sia, in which he proposed an inter- nied a passage 
view with his Prussian majesty on through the 
the frontiers of their respective do- Prussian ter- 
minions, and requested permission ™?"**: 
for his- troops to pass through his territories on 
their route for Bavaria. The pride of Frederic 
William instantly took fire, and he replied by a 
positive negative against the passage of the Mos- 
covites through any part of his dominions, but 
expressed his willingness to meet his august 
neighbour at any place which he might select. 
Prussia, at the same time, renewed its negotia- 
tions with France, for the acquisition of Han- 
over as a deposite, until the conclusion of the 
war: a proposition to which Napoleon testified 
no unwillingness to accede, provided “ France 
lost none of its rights of conquest by the de- 
posite.”’+ 

While these unworthy negotiations were tar- 
nishing the reputation of the Prus- yfarch of the 
sian monarchy, the French troops French troops 
were in full march from the shores towards Bava- 
of the Channel to. the banks of the 
Rhine. The instructions given by Napoleon te 
all the chiefs of the grand army for the tracing 
of their route, and the regulation of their move- 
ments, were as perfect a model of the combina- 
tion of a general, as the fidelity and accuracy 
with which they were followed were of the dis- 
cipline and efficiency of his followers. The 
stages, the places of rest, the daily marches of 
every regiment were pointed out with undevia- 
ting accuracy over the immense circumference 
from Cherbourg to Hamburg; relays of horses 
provided to convey by post those who were more 
remote, twenty thousand carriages collected for 
their rapid conveyance, and the immense host 
caused to converge, by different routes, through 
France, Flanders, and the north of Germany, to 
Ulm, the centre where it was anticipated the de- 
cisive blows, against the Austrian monarchy 
were to be struck.t The troops simultaneously 
commenced their march from the coast of the 
Channel in the beginning of September, and per- 
forming, with the celerity of the Roman legions, 
the journeys allotted to them, arrived on the 
Rhine from the 17th to the 23d of the same 
month. They were all in the highest spirits, 
buoyant with health, radiant with hope; the 
exercises and discipline to which they had 
been habituated during the two preceding years 
in their camps on the shores of the ocean hav- 
ing enabled them to overcome fatigues with 
ease which would have been deemed impos- 


2 

* Bign., iv., 338, 341. + Bign., iv., 343, 346. 

+ See the orders, addressed by Napoleon to the seven 
marshals commanding the corps of the army, in Dumas, 
xiii., 302, 340; Pieces Just. Many of them are dated at 
nine, ten, eleven at night, or midnight ; but in all is to be seen 
the same extraordinary union of minuteness and accuracy 
of detail, with grandeur and extent of general combination. 
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sible at that period by any other soldiers of Eu- 
rope.*t 1 

The army which Napoleon thus directed 
Composition against the Imperialists was the 
and direction most formidable, in respect of num- 
ofthese forces. hers, equipment, and discipline, 
which modern Europe had ever witnessed. Di- 
vided into eight corps, under the command of the 
most distinguished marshals of the Empire, it 
consisted of 180,000 men, and had been brought, 
by long exercise both in camps and in the field, 
to an unrivalled pitch of discipline and splen- 
dour The plan of Napoleon was to direct the 
corps of Ney, Soult, and Lannes, with the Im- 

erial Guards and the cavalry under Murat, to 
ces and Dettingen; Davoust and Mar- 
mont were to march upon Neubourg; and Ber- 
nadotte joined to the Bavarians upon Ingolstadt; 
while Augereau, whose corps was conveyed by 
post from the distant harbour of Brest, received 
orders to cover the right flank of the invading 
army, and extend itself over the broken country 
which stretches from the Black Forest to the 
Alps of Tyrol and the Grisons. A single glance 
at the map will be sufficient to show that these 
movements were calculated to envelop alto- 
gether the Austrian army, if they remained in 
heedless security in their advanced position in 
front of Ulm; for while the bulk of the French, 
under Napoleon in person, descended upon their 
right flank by Donaworth, Bernadotte, with the 
corps from Hanover, got directly into their rear, 
and cut off the line of retreat to Vienna, while 
Augereau blocked up the entrance to the defiles 
of the Tyrol. It was of the utmost moment to 
the success of these great operations that the 
movements of the troops should, as long as pos- 
sible, be concealed; and the despotic power of 
the F'rench emperor gave him every facility for 
the attainment of this object. A rigorous em- 
bargo was immediately laid on in all parts of the 
Empire; the post was everywhere stopped; the 
troops were kept ignorant of the place of their 
destination; and such were the effects of these 
measures, that they were far advanced on their 
way to the Rhine before it was known either to 
the cabinets of London or Vienna that they had 
broken up, from the heights of Boulogne.§ 

The other corps of the army, traversing their 
Violation of OW Or a friendly territory, experien- 
the Prussian C€d no obstacle on their march; but 
territory by that of Bernadotte, in its route across 
Bernadotte’s Germany, from Hanover to Bavaria, 
eeaee came upon the Prussian state of Ans- 

ach. Napoleon was not a man to be restrain- 
ed by such an obstacle; he had foreseen it, and 
given positive orders to Bernadotte to disregard 
the neutrality of that power. ‘“ You will traverse 
its territories,” said he, “avoid resting there, 
make abundance of protestations in favour of 


* Dum., xiii., 13, 14. Bign., iv., 360. Jom., ii., 103, 104. 
Bour., vii., 10. ' 

+ The celerity with which the march of Marshal Ney’s 
corps was performed is particularly remarkable. 

+ The composition of this army was as follows: 


1, Corps commanded by Bernadotte. 
2; ae by Marmont. 
S by Davoust. 
sf by Soult. 
ce by Lannes, 
ae by Ney. 
ae by Augereau. 
ss by Murat (cavalry), 
a Guards by Mortier and Bessieres. 
3 Bavarians, by Wrede. 
—See Jom.,, ii., 104; Dum., xii. 
6 Jom.,ji., 105, 106. Dum., xiii, 13, 15. 
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Prussia, testify the greatest possible regard for 
its interests, and meanwhile pursue your march 
with rapidity, alleging as an excuse the impos- 
sibility of doing otherwise, which really is the 
fact.” These instructions were punctually obey- 
ed, and Bernadotte, at the head of sixty thou- 
sand men, including the Bavarians and corps of 
Marmont placed under his orders, disregarding 
the remonstrances of the local authorities, trav- 
ersed the Prussian territory and assembled 
around Eichstadt, with his advanced guard om 
the Danube, between Neubourg and Ingolstadt, 
at the end of the first week of October. Ba 8 
The master stroke was delivered: the left °% * 
wing of the French in great force was interposed 
between the Austrians.and their own dominions, 
while they were reposing in fancied security 
around the ramparts of Ulm.* 

Great was the astonishment and indignation at 
Berlin when the unexpected ‘intelli- Great indigna- 
gence of this outrage ‘to their inde- tion excited by 
pendence was received. It at once this at Berlin. 
revealed the humiliating truth, long obvious ‘to 
the rest of Europe, but which vanity and partial- 
ity to their own policy had hitherto concealed. 
from the Prussian cabinet, that the alliance with 
France neither was based on a footing of equal-. 
ity, nor on any sense of mutual advantage; that 
it had been contracted only for purposes of am- 
bition by Napoleon; that he neither respected 
nor feared their power; and that, after having 
made them the instruments of effecting the sub- 
jugation of other states, he would probably ter- 
minate by overturning the independence of their 
own. The weight of these considerations was: 
much increased by the recollection that this out- 
rage had been inflicted by a nation whom, for ten 
years, it had been the policy of Prussia to con- 
ciliate by all the means in their power; while, 
on the other hand, the simple refusal to grant a 
passage through their territories had been sufii-- 
cient to avert the march of the Russian troops, 
although the cabinet of Berlin had, during that 
time, been far from evincing the same com-- 
pliance to the wishes of the Czar. These in— 
dignant feelings falling in with a secret sense of 
shame at the unworthy part they were about to 
take in the great contest for European independ- 
ence which was approaching, produced a total 
alteration in the views of the Prussian cabinet: 
while the more generous and warlike part of the- 
capital, at the head of which were the queen, 
Prince Louis, and Baron Hardenberg, loudly 
gave vent to their indignation, and openly ex-- 
pressed their joy at the occurrence of a cireum- 
stance which had at length opened the eyes of 
government to the ruinous consequences of the’ 
temporizing policy which they had so long pur- 
sued. All intercourse with the French 
embassy was immediately prohibited; an 0° 1+ 
energetic note, demanding satisfaction, was forth-. 
with presented to the minister of that power at 
Berlin; and permission was given to the Rus- 
Sian troops to traverse in their march the Prus- 
Sian territories. The projected interview be- 
tween the Czat and the Prussian monarch to ad- 
just that matter was adjourned, as the difficulty 
had been solved by the measure of Napoleon: 
the troops which had been directed towards the 
Russian frontiers were countermanded, and 
three powerful armies of observation formed: 
one of sixty thousand men in Franconia, under 
the orders of Prince Hohenlohe; one in Lower 
a I ge ae gee ee be Ue 

* Dum., xiii., 27, 28. Bign., iv., 345, 346, 
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Saxony, of fifty thousand,-under the Duke of 
Brunswick; and one in Westphalia, of twenty 
thousand, under the command of the Prince of 
Hesse.* This impolitic step of Napoleon is 
linked with many important consequences : ‘it 
roduced that burst of angry feeling which at 
ength brought Prussia into the lists with France 
in 1806: it is thus connected with the overthrow 
and long oppression of that power, and may be 
considered as one of the many causes, at this 
time entering into operation, which in their ulti- 
mate results produced the resurrection of Euro- 
pean freedom, and the fall of the French Empire. 

While the. precipitance of Napoleon was thus 
vies producing a storm in the north of 
certed between Germany, a treaty was concluded 
Prussia, Swe- between Russia, England, and Swe- 
den, and Eng- den, by which the latter power en- 
land, in the gaged to furnish an auxiliary corps 
7 of Ger- Of 12.000 men to act in Pomerania 

'y- tere Z 6 2 

: in concert with a Russian force of 
double the amount, under the orders of Count 
Osierman Tolstoy. This army was to be far- 
ther re-enforced by the German legion in the 
service of England, an addition which would 
raise it to. nearly fifty thousand men: an army, 
it was hoped, adequate not only to the task of re- 
conquering the electorate of Hanover, for which 
it was immediately destined, but to determine at 
last the wavering conduct of Prussia, and give 
an impulse to the northern states of Germany, 
which might precipitate them in a united mass 
on the now almost defenceless frontiers of Hol- 
jand and Flanders.t Had Prussia boldly taken 
such a line, what a multitude of calamities would 
have been spared to itself and to Europe! 

More fortunate in the south than the north of 
Sept. 12. Europe, Napoleon at this period con- 
Neutrality cluded a convention with the court of 
of Naples. Naples for the neutrality of that king- 
dom during the approaching contest. A nego- 
tiation was at the same time set on foot with the 
Holy See for the admission of a French garrison 
into Ancona; but the pope had suffered too se- 
verely from the conquests and exactions of the 
Republicans to admit of such a concession, and 
both -parties protracted the discussions, with a 
view to gain time for the issue of military 
operations.t : 

These negotiations at either extremity of the 
line of military operations might have been at- 
tended with important effects upon the final issue 
of the war, if affairs had been delayed for any 
considerable time. But Napoleon was mean- 
while preparing those redoubtable strokes in the 
heart of Germany which were calculated at once 
to prostrate the strength of Austria, intimidate or 


overawe the lesser powers, ana frustrate the great 
combinations formed by the English and Russian | 


cabinets for the deliverance of Europe. 
The emperor arrived at Strasbourg on the 27th 
s of September, a mediately ad- 
ept. 27. hy 4 
Napoleon’s dressed to his soldiers one of those 
proclamations heart-stirring proclamations which 
tohis troops. ¢ontributed almost as much as his 
military genius to the success of his arms. 
“ Soldiers !” said he, ‘‘ the campaign of the third 
coalition has commenced: Austria has passed 
the Inn, violated its, engagements, attacked and 
chased’ our ally from his capital. We will not 
again make peace without sufficient guarantees: 
dur generosity shall not again make us forget 
* Bign.,, iy., 346, 347. Dum., xiii., 28, 31, Hard., viii, 
76, 480. t+ Dum,, xiii., 31, 33. 
+ Bign., iv., 356, 357, Bot., iv., 287. 
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what we owe to ourselves. You are but the ad- 
vanced guard of the great people: you may have 
forced marches to undergo, fatigues and priva- 
tions to endure; but whatever obstacles we may 
encounter, we shall overcome them, and never 
taste of repose till we have planted our eagles on 
To the Bavarian 
troops he thus addressed ‘himself: “ Bavarian 
soldiers! I come to put myself at your head, ta 
deliver your country from the most unjust ag- 
The house of Austria wishes to de- 


with its vast possessions. You will remain faithful 
to the memory of your ancestors, who, sometimes 
oppressed, were never subdued. . I know your 
valour, and feel assured that, after the first battle, 
I shall be able to say with truth to your prince 
and my people, you are worthy to combat in the 
ranks of the grand army.”* 

The movements of the opposite armies in Ger- 
many were now rapidly bringing 
ay yah to a crisis. P Mack, at the b Saya 
first intelligence of the approach of troops to sur- 
the French troops, had concentrated round the 
his forces at Ulm, Memmingen, and 45's. 
Stockach, with advanced posts in the defiles of 
the Black Forest, contemplating only an attack, 
as in former wars, in front, and expecting to be 
able to stem the torrent of such an invasion as 
effectually in a defensive position, around the 
ramparts of Ulm, as Kray had done the incursion 
of Moreau in the former war. He was in total 
ignorance of the great manceuvre of Napoleon in 
turning his flank with his left wing, and inter- 
posing between his whole army and the Austrian 
frontier. ‘This decisive movement, the knowl- 
edge of which had been carefully kept from the 
enemy, by a whole French corps, diffused as 
light troops along the ridge behind which it was 
going forward, was now rapidly approaching its 
consummation. The united corps of Bernadotte, 
Marmont, Davoust, and Soult, with the Bavari- 
ans, a hundred thousand strong, had arrived at 
the same moment on the Danube in apagea 
the rear of Mack, and without a mo- ©“? 97° * 
ment’s. hesitation passed that river at Dona- 
worth, Neubourg, and Ingolstadt. Pursuing their 
course without interruption, they speedily. ar- 
rived on the communications of the Austrian 
army with Vienna, and by the middle of aie 
October Marmont and Soult were estab- ~° “* 
lished in great strength at Augsbourg, directly 
on the road from the imperial headquarters to the 
hereditary states; while Napoleon himself, at 
the head of the remainder of his army, led by 
Murat and Ney, was pressing upon them from 
the westward, both on the right and left banks o 


‘the Danube.t ‘ 


Struck, as by a thunderbolt, by this formidable 
apparition in the rear, Mack had but Mack’s defen- 
one resource left, which was to have sive arrange- 
fallen back with all his forces to the ments. 
Tyrol, the road to which was still open, and 
sought only to defend the approach to Vienna by 
accumulating a formidable mass in that vast 
fortress on the flank of the invading army. But 
the Austrian general had not resolution enough 
to adopt so daring a design, and probably the in- 
structions of the Aulic Council fettered him to a 
more limited plan of operations. He confined 
himself, therefore, to concentrating his forces on ~ 
the line of the Iller, between Ulm and Memmin- 


* Bign., iv., 362. Norv., 1i., 386. 
+ Dum., xiii., 35, 38. Jom.,ii., 108, 109, Norv.,ii., 388. 
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gen, hastily threw up intrenchments to defend 
the latter town, and, grouping his masses round 
the ramparts of the former, fronted to the east- 
ward, to make head against the formidable enemy 
who had thus unexpectedly appeared in his rear. 
At the same time he despatched orders to Gen- 
eral Auffemberg, who commanded twelve bat- 
talions of grenadiers and four squadrons of 
cuirassiers at Innspruck, to join him by forced 
marches, and as soon as he arrived, despatched 
him to support the corps of Reinmayer, who 
was at the head of the vanguard near Dona- 
worth:* 

The brave Imperialist, while pursuing, in un- 
Fourthousand SuSspecting security, his march to the 
Imperialists place of his destination, suddenly 
are cut to pie- found himself enveloped at Vertin- 
ces by Murat. cen, four leagues from Donaworth, 
by an immense body of French.cavalry. Itwas 
the corps of Murat, eight thousand strong, which, 
rapidly sweeping round the Austrian infantry, 
menaced them on every side. . In this extremity, 
Auffemberg formed his whole division into one 
great square, with the cuirassiers at the angles, 
and in that order boldly awaitedythe attack of the 
enemy. Down came the French dragoons like 
a tempest, rending the air with their cries, and 
speedily swept away the imperial horse stationed 
outside the infantry, while courageously resist- 
ing the immensely superior forces of the enemy. 
Still the square remained, and from its sides, 
fronting every way, there issued a redoubtable, 
rolling fire, which reminded the French veterans 
of their own unceasing discharges at Mont Tha- 
bor and the Pyramids. The combat was long 
and obstinate: in vain Nansouty, with the heavy 
dragoons, charged them repeatedly on every side; 
the Imperialists stood firm; their sustained run- 
ning fire brought down rank after rank of the as- 
sailants, and the issue of the combat seemed ex- 
tremely doubtful, when the arrival of Oudinot 
with a brigade of French grenadiers changed the 
fortune of the day. ‘These fresh troops, support- 
ed by cannon, opened a tremendous fire upon one 
angle of the square: the Austrians, worn out 
with fatigue, were staggered by the violence of 
the discharge, and Nansouty, seizing the moment 
of disorder, rushed in-at the wavering part of the 
line, and in an instant an aperture was made 
which admitted several thousand of the enemy 
into the centre of the Austrian square. Collect- 
ing with heroic resolution the yet unbroken part 
of his troops, Auffemberg succeeded in forming 
a smaller square, which effected its retreat into 
some marshes in the neighbourhood of the Dan- 
ube, which arrested the pursuit of the French 
horse; but three thousand prisoners, many stand- 
ards, and all their artillery, remained in the 
hands of the enemy.t 

Although the courage with which the Austri- 
ans fought on this occasion appeared to be re- 


flecting in every part of Europe a favourable | 


augury for the final issue of the contest, yet to 


the inconsiderate multitude, who judge only from} . 


the result, the effect was very different, and the 
brilliant termination of the first action in the 
campaign was an event as animating to the 
French as it was depressing to the imperial sol- 
diers. Napoleon, with his usual skill, availed 
himself of the opportunity to exhibit a spectacle 
which might electrify the minds of his troops. 
Two days after the action he repaired in person 


* Dum., xiii., 41,42. Jom., ii., 108, 109. 
4 Dun, xiii., 43, 45, Jom.,ii., 109. Bign., iv., 364. 
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to Zurmurhausen, where he passed 
in review all the corps who had Recompenses 
been engaged in it; with his Own bestowed by 
hand he distributed crosses, orders, Napoleon on 
and other recompenses to the most pia 
deserving, and pronounced a flatter- “"S°S° 
ing eulogium on General Excelmans, when he 
presented \the standards taken from the enemy. 
Another officer, who, at the head only of two 
dragoons, had so imposed on the terrors of the 
broken Imperialists the night after the action as 
to make a hundred of them lay down their arms, 
received a place in the Imperial Guard. Never 
did sovereign in modern times understand so 
completely the art of exciting enthusiasm in the 
minds of his followers, by the distinction con- 
ferred on individual merit, in whatever rank of 
the army; and it was as much owing to this cir- 
cumstance, as the greatness of his military ge- 
nius, that the superior successes of the grand 
army, which he commanded in person, to those 
at a distance, under the orders of his lieutenants, 
was owing.*t ( 
While the powerful advanced guards of the 
erand army, viz., the corps of Ney on the left 
bank of the Danube, and that of Murat'on the 
right, were thus engaging the whole attention of 
the enemy, the remainder of that immense host, 
on the right and left, was rapidly sweeping round 
the flanksand rear of the Austrian troops.. Soult 
soon joined Marmont at Augsbourg; the Impe- 
rial Guards were shortly after established at the 
same place; Davoust, with his numerous and 
well-appointed corps, arrived at Aicha, all di- 
rectly in-the rear of the Imperialists, while the 
corps of Kienmayer, almost enveloped in such 
immense masses, deemed itself fortunate in being 
able to effect its retreat by the bridge 
of Neubourg into Bavaria, and the 
city of Munich. Thither it was im- 


October 9. 


Oct. 8th and 
th... 


mediately followed by the corps of Bernadotte, 


who established himself in that capital, while 
the corps of Marmont and Davoust were moved 
in the same direction, in the view of forming a 
powerful army of observation, which might re- 
pel any attempt on the part of the Russians. or 
imperial reserves from the hereditary states to 
disengage the army of Mack, now entirely sur- 
rounded by the French forces. _ But information 
soon arrived that the Russians were at such a 
distance as to be unable to take any part in the 
decisive operations which were approaching; 
and therefore Bernadotte alone was left in ob- 
servation in Bavaria, and the other corps were 
drawn in a circle round the north and east of the 
Austrians at Ulm, Ney, in particular, was di- 
rected Lo occupy all the bridges over the Danube, 
and push forward his advanced guards on the 
right bank of the river, to give instantaneous 
warning of any attempt which the enemy might 
make to break daigugitthe net which surround- 
ed him, and regain Bohemia by passing the rear 
and communications of the grand army.t 

Mack, instead of falling back to the Tyrol, 


* Bign., iv., 365, 366. Dum., xiii., 45, 46. : 

+ Generosity, as well as excellence of military conduct, 
attracted the notice of the emperor. At the passage of the 
Lech, a corporal who had been cashiered by his superior of- 
ficer on account of some irregularity of discipline, beheld 
that officer at the point of perishing in the waves of the 
nver. Forgetting his injury, the brave man plunged in and 
saved him. The emperor caused him to be brought into his 
presence, and after publicly eulogizing his conduct, appoint- 
ed him to a situation round his own person, and gave him 
the star of honour.—Bienon, iv., 365, 366. 

¢ Dum., xiii., 49, 52. Jom., ii., 110, 112, 
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Measures of Which was the only retreat which 
Mack to extri- now really remained to him, per- 


sate himself. sisted in the idea that, by directing 


the mass of his forces to the northeast, he might 
He therefore 
moved forward all his troops, as they successive- 
ly arrived from the Black Forest and the neigh- 
bourhood of the Lake of Constance, in that di- 


. Yection, and on the 8th of October established his 


own headquarters at Burgau, midway between 
Ulm and Augsbourg, while the defence of Ulm 
was intrusted to General Jellachich, who labour- 
ed assiduously, night and day, not only with the 
garrison, but the whole inhabitants of the town 
and five thousand peasants in the vicinity, at 
strengthening the works on the heights adjoining 
the place. Between the 5th and 8th of October, 
the movement of the Austrian army was com- 
pleted; it now faced towards Bavaria and the 
Lech, having its left resting on the Danube, over 
which it still held the bridges of Ulm and Gunz- 
bourg. The latter post, being of great impor- 
tance to the Austrians, was occupied by eight 
October 9, thousand of their best troops. They 
‘ were there attacked by Marshal Ney, 
at the head of superior forces, and after a bloody 
conflict the bridge was carried at the point.of the 
bayonet, and the Imperialists driven out of the 
town, with the loss of above two thousand men. 
Disconcerted by this check, and despairing, from 
the vast accumulation of forces on the banks of 
the Danube and.Lech, of success. in any attempt 


’ to break through in that direction, Mack with- 


drew his headquarters to Ulm, and 
Ney, rapidly following his footsteps, 
narrowed the circle on the north and east, which 
enveloped the Austrians in that city.* 

In their advance towards Ulm, the vanguard 
Bloody com- Of Ney encountered a body of Austri- 
bat at Hass- ans, twenty thousand strong, posted 
lach.. Octo- in an admirable situation at Hass- 
Ber 1a. lach, and supported by a powerful 
artillery in position on the rugged heights which 
adjoin that hamlet. The French were so far ad- 
vanced before they perceived the strength of the 
enemy, which was more than double their own, 
that retreat was impossible, while attack seemed 
hopeless. In these circumstances, their com- 
mander, General Dupont, took the most auda- 
cious, often, in such situations, the most prudent 
course: he vigorously assailed the enemy, and 
in the evening, the arrival of successive re-en- 
forcements in some degree restored the equality 
of the combat.. The weight of the contest took 
place at the village of Jungingen, which was 
taken and retaken six times during the course of 
the day; but, although they maintained a heroic 
struggle with inferior forces at that point, the 
French were unsuccessful at others; their caval- 
ry having been overthrown by the Imperialist 
horse, who assailed them in rear, and their can- 
non and baggage swept off by their redoubtable 
cuirassiers, and brought in triumph to the walls 
of Ulm. At night Dupont retired, leaving, in- 
deed, a third of his troops on the field of battle, 


October 10. 


~ but justly proud of having, with forces so infe- 


rior, maintained so honourable a combat, and 
bringing with him, as a set-off against the loss 
of his artillery, nearly two thousand prisoners 
taken during the terrible strife in, the village 
from the imperial infantry.t ” 

The honour of the Austrian arms was in some 


* Dum,, xiii., 53, 56. Norv., ii-, 389, 390.. . 
+ J-m,, ii, 114, Dum., xili., 57, 62, Bign., iv., 376. 
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degree maintained by the divided trophies of this 
bloody conflict; but it was shortly after severely 
tarnished by a less creditable transaction. at 
Memmingen. On the llth of October, Soult 
was detached by Napoleon, with his whole corps, 


from Augsbourg against this town, and after 


cutting to pieces a regiment of Austrian cuiras- 
siers, whom he encountered on. his Ostober 19 
road, he completed the investment of ~° °°" **: 
the place on the 13th. The garrison, four thou- 
sand strong, destitute of: provisions, 
intimidated by the great display of 
force which appeared round their 
walls, and discouraged by the disas- 
trous issue of the combat which had 
hitherto taken place, capitulated on the first 
summons; and then began that ruinous system of 
laying down their arms in large bodies, which, 
during this campaign, more even than their nu- 
merous disasters) tarnished the lustre of the im- 
perial annals. Rapidly pursuing his success, 
Soult, on the day following, crossed the Iller, 
and with three of his divisions marched to. Bi- 
berach, so as to bar the. road to Upper Swabia, 
which hitherto had lain open to the enemy, while 
the fourth took post on the south- Completion ot 
east before the ramparts of Ulm, the investment 
where they were shortly after joined of Ulm. 

by the corps of Marmont and Lannes. On. the 
same day, Napoleon, with the Imperial Guard, 
advanced from Augsbourg to Burgau, and estab- 
lished his headquarters there for the night, while 
Ney, on the north, completed the circle of ene- 
mies. drawn round the unhappy Imperialists. 
The fate of Mack was already. sealed: a hun- 
dred thousand French were grouped round the 
ramparts of Ulm, where fifty thousand Austri- 
ans, in deep dejection, were accumulated to- 
gether.* “aie: 

Tn Bevan Os ON Ulm on the following 
morning, at the head of his guards, ne 38 
Napoleon came, at the bridge of the pe eps she 
Lech, upon the corps of Marmont, soldiers at the 
which had» been established there bridge of the 
on the preceding day. The weath- 1¢}- 
er was dreadful; the snow already fell in heavy 
flakes; the cold was intense; and the soldiers, 
burdened not only with their arms, but provis- 
ions for several days in every man’s knapsack, 
were slowly toiling over a road rendered almost 
impassable by the multitude of carriages which 
tad already furrowed its surface. Insensible to 
the severity of the elements, Napoleon instantly 
halted, dismissed his own suite to a distance, 
formed the private soldiers into a dense circle. 
around him, and there harangued them for half 
an hour, im a loud voice, on the situation and 
prospects of the campaign. He thanked them 
for the constancy with which they had encoun- 
tered difficulties and endured privations the seve- 
rest to which they could be exposed in war; de- 
monstrated to them the situation of the enemy, cut 
off from his own country, surrounded by supe- 
rior forces, and obliged to fight, as at Marengo, 
in order to open the only avenue which remain- 
ed for his escape. In the great battle which was 
approaching, he confidently promised them vic- 
tory if they continued to act with the resolution 
and constancy which they had hitherto evinced. 
This speech, the circumstances of which resem- 
ble as much the harangues of the Roman gen- 
erals to their legions as they are characteristic 
of the French army at that period, and the pecu- 


* Jom., ii, 115, 116. Dum., xiii., 67, 68. Bign,, iv., 36& 
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siar turn of mind in their chief, was listened to 
with profound attention, but no sooner was it 
concluded than shouts and warlike exclamations 
broke out on all sides, and the joyful visages of 
the soldiers demonstrated that they fully appre- 
ciated the immense advantages which their own 
exertions and the skill of their chief had already 
secured for them.* 
While the formidable legions of Napoleon 
October 13, Were thus closing round the imperial 
ctober '** array, the most stormy debates took 
place at the headquarters at Ulm as to the course 
which should be pursued. Fully 
alive, as all were, to the extent and 
imminence of the danger, opinions 
were yet painfully divided as to 
: the means of salvation which yet 
aes at remained to the army. On the one 
: hand, it was urged that the only 
chance of’safety which was left was to form the 
troops into one-solid mass, and attempt to force 
a passage either towards Bohemia or the Tyrol; 
on the other, that the most advisable course was 
to detach the-Archduke Ferdinand with the cav- 
alry and light troops towards the former of these 
provinces, while Mack himself held Ulm, from 
whence he might hope either to be delivered by 
the Russians, or effect his retreat into the latter. 
A more fatal resolution than that. of dividing 
their forces, in presence of such an enemy, could 
not possibly have been adapted; but the urgent 
necessity of providing, at all hazards, for the es- 
cape of a member of the imperial house over- 
powered every other consideration, and it was 
ultimately determined that Mack, with the bulk 
of the army, should run the hazard of remaining 
at Ulm, to engage the attention of the enemy, 
while the archduke endeavoured, at the head of 
the cavalry and light troops, to gain the Bohe- 
mian mountains.t 
At the same moment that this desperate reso- 
lution was formed by the Austrian generals, Na- 
poleon was preparing for a general attack on the 
following day on the position which they occu- 
pied. His army formed a vast.circle round Ulm, 
at the distance of about two leagues from the 
ramparts. The advanced posts of the two ar- 
mies were everywhere in presence of each other. 
October 4, Early on the following morning Na- 
Combat at poleon himself ascended to the Chateau 
Elchingen. of Adelhausen, from the elevated ter- 
race of which he was surveying, by the advan- 
cing line of fire, the progress of his tirailleurs in 
driving in the outposts of the enemy, when his 
attention was arrested by a violent cannonade 
on the right. It was occasioned by Marshal 
Ney, who, at the head of sixteen thousand men, 
was commencing an attack on the Bridge and 
Abbey of Excuincen. The Austrians, fifteen 
thousand strong, with forty pieces of cannon, 
under Laudon, had there established themselves 
in one of the strongest positions which could be 
imagined. The village of the same name, com- 
posed of successive piles of stone houses inter- 
sected at right angles by streets, rises in the form 
of an amphitheatre from the banks of the Dan- 
ube to a vast convent which crowns the summit 
of the ascent. All the exposed points on these 
heights were lined with artillery, all the windows 
filled with musketeers. The bridge over the 
Danube had been only imperfectly destroyed by 
the retiring Austrians on the preceding day; but 
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* Dum., xiii. 68, 69. Bign., iv., 369, 370. 
t Jom., ii., 112. Norv., it., 392, 393. 
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the tottering arches were commanded by the can- 
non and infantry, with which all the opposite 
heights were covered, and they still had a strong 
advanced guard-on the northern bank of the riv- 
er. Undeterred by such formidable obstacles, 
Ney approached with his usual intrepidity to the 
attack. Dressed in full uniform, he was every:, 
where to be seen at the head of the columns, 
leading the soldiers to the conflict, or rallying 
such as were staggering under the close and 
murderous fire of the Austrians. Nothing could 
at first resist the impetuosity of the French: the 
imperial outposts on the north bank of the river 
were attacked with such vigour that the assail-~ 
ants passed the bridge pell-mell with the fugi- 
tives, and, hotly pursuing them up the streets, 
arrived at the foot of the vast walls of the con- 
vent at the summit. There they were arrested 
by a severe plunging fire from the top of the bat- 
tlements, while the Imperialists, who had been. 
forced from the streets, took a strong position on 
the right, from whence they enfiladed the front 
of the abbey, and threatened to retake the town. 
Thither they were speedily followed by the 
French. The same division which had forced 
the passage of the bridge advanced in the van 
of the attacking column; and a.desperate con- 
flict ensued in front of the wood, which the Aus- 
trians held with invincible resolution. In vain 
the French brought up fresh columns to the fight. 
The regiments of the Archduke Charles and of 
Erlach, with heroic bravery, made good their 
ground, and, though reduced to a fourth of their 
numbers, still maintained, at the close of the day, 
their glorious defence. But towards evening, 
Laudon, though still in possession of the wood 
and abbey, found that his position was no longer 
tenable. ‘The French, now in full possession of 
the bridge, had caused large bodies both of horse 
and foot to defile over, Already their cavalry 
was sweeping round the Austrian rear, and men- 
acing their communications; and at length he 
retired, having sustained a loss in that desperate - 
strife of 1500 killed and wounded, and 2000 pris- 
oners.*t i 

The resistance of these gallant troops, though 
fatal to too many of themselves, proved the sal- 
vation of the Archduke Ferdinand, and preserved 
the house of Hapsburg from the disgrace of 
having one of its princes fall a prisoner into the 
hands of the enemy. During the des- 

erate strife at Elchingen, the archduke Octber 15. 
isposed the troops with which his sortie was to 
be effected into two divisions, with the one of, 
which he made a feint of advancing towards Bi- 
berach, while Werneck, at the head of the other, 
i ae rare ree Herdenheim. The lat- 
er corps fell, with forces greatl 
superior, upon the division of Du. Archduke Fes 
pont, stationed on the road it was dinand with 
following, already severely weak- seat loss. 
ened by the combat at Hasslach, and those brave 
troops were on the point of being overwhelmed 
by superior numbers, when Murat, with his cav- 
alry and two divisions of infantry, came up to 
their support. The arrival of these re-enforce- 
ments gave the. French as great a superiority of 
numbers as their adversaries had previously en- 
eee eee 
304. Nena 72, 74. Jom., ii. 118, 119. Norv., ii., 393, 

t It is from this glorious action that Marshal Ney’s title 
of Duke of Elchingen was taken. He exposed his person 
without hesitation throughout the day, and seemed even ta- 


court death; but fate reserved him for greater and more 
melancholy destinies.—JomM., ii., 118. 
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joyed, and the Austrians were compelled to re- 
tire before nightfall in the direction of Herden- 
heim. On the day following they 
were again assailed in their march by 
Murat, who made eighteen hundred of their wea- 
ried. columns prisoners; but having been joined 
by the archduke, who had now returmed from his 
feint towards Biberach, the remainder resolutely 
continued their endeavours to force their way 
through the enemy. With characteristic adhe- 
rence to old custom, even in circumstances where 
it is least advisable to follow it, the Imperialists 
had encum»ered this light corps, whose existence 
depended on the celerity of its movements, with 
five hundred wagons, heavily laden, . They 
were speedily charged by the French horse and 
captured, with all the drivers and escort by which 
they were accompanied. Despairing, afier these 
disasters, of bringing his infantry in safety 
through the hourly increasing masses of his pur- 
suers, the archduke in the night continued his 
retreat with the light horse, and by great exer- 


October 16. 


‘tions reached Donaworth. The vigour and ce- 


lerity of the French pursuit were unexampled. 
Some of the divisions, in dreadful weather, and 
through roads almost impassable for carriages, 
marched twelve leagues a day. The cavalry 
‘were continually on horseback; and, animated 
by the prospect of gaining so brilliant a prize, 
the troops of all arms made the utmost efforts in 
the pursuit. But the perseverance and skill of 
the Austrian cavalry triumphed over every ob- 
stacle; and after surmounting a thousand dan- 


-gers, the archduke succeeded in crossing the Alt- 


muhl, and by Reidenberg and Ratisbon gaining 
the Bohemian frontier, where he was at length 


-enabled to give some days’ repose to his wearied 


followers. But it was with a few 
Werneck with hundred horse alone that he escaped 
8000 men. from the pursuit. The remainder 
“October 18. —_ of the corps, exhausted with fatigue, 
and despairing of safety,* were surrounded at 
‘Trochtelfingen by the cavalry of Murat, and to 
the number of eight thousand men laid down 
their arms. 

While these astonishing successes were re- 
The heights  Warding the activity of Murat’s 
around Ulm corps, Napoleon in person was daily 
are carried by contracting the circle which confined 
Napoleon. —_ the’ main body of the Imperialists 
around the ramparts of Ulm. This city, be- 


-come so celebrated from the disasters which the 


Austrians there experienced, is surrounded by a 
wall flanked with bastions and a deep ditch; but 
it lies in the bottom of a valley, overhung on the 
north by the heights of Michelsberg and La 'Tuil- 
eries, which on the other side of the Danube 
command it in every part.t These heights, du- 
ring the campaign of 1800, had been covered by 
a vast intrenched camp, constructed by the prov- 
jdent wisdom of the Archduke Charles, and it 


_-was by their aid that Kray was enabled to arrest 


the victorious army of Moreau for six weeks be- 


-fore its walls. Totally destroyed by, the French 


after the capitulation of that city, these works had 
been hastily attempted to be reconstructed by 
Mack, after he saw his retreat cut off in the pres- 
ent campaign; but the ramparts were incom- 
plete; the redoubts, unarmed, were little better 
than a heap of rubbish; and the garrison had 
not a sufficient force at their disposal to man the 
extensive lines which were in preparation, The 
wot Sele i ay So ee 
* Dum., xiii., 92,97. Jom., ii., 124, 126. Norv., ii., 397, 
398, Rapp, 39, 44. + Personal observation. 
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consequence was that these important heights, 
the real defence of Ulm, fell an easy prey to the 
enemy. Animated by the presence of the emper- — 
or, who had established his headquar- 

ters at Elchingen, and in person direct- ©°tober 18- 
ed the operations, the French troops cheerfully 
advanced amid torrents of rain, and almost up to 
the knees in mud, to the attack.* Ney speedily 
carried the Michelsberg, while Suchet made 
himself master of La Tuileries; and before 
nightfall the French bombs established on the 
heights were carrying terror and consternaticn 
into every part of the city. 

Arrived on the heights of the Michelsberg, Na- 
poleon beheld Ulm, crowded with Negotiations 
troops, stretched out within half forthe surren 
cannon-shot at his feet, while the po- der of Mack. 
sitions occupied by his legions precluded all 
chance of escape to the Austrian army, now re- 
duced by its repeated losses to little more than 
thirty thousand combatants. Satisfied that they 
could not escape him, and encouraged by the 
surrender of Werneck, of which he had just re- 
ceived accounts, he summoned Mack to surren- 
der, and, returning himself to his headquarters at 
Elchingen, despatched an officer of his staff, 
Philippe de Ségur, to conduct the negotiation. 
Mack at first was persuaded, or attempted to 
make the French believe he was persuaded, that 
his situation was by no means desperate, and 
that he would in a short time be succoured by 
the Russians. He accordingly expressed the 
greatest indignation at the mention of a capitu- 
lation; insisted that the Russians were at Dau- 
chaw, within five days’ march; and ultimately 
only agreed to surrender if in eight days he was 
not relieved. ‘ You behold,” said he, ‘men re- 
solved to defend themselves to the last extrem- 
ity, if you do not grant them eight days. I 
can maintain myself longer. There are in Ulm 
three thousand horses, which we shall consume, 
before surrendering, with as.much pleasure as 
you would do in our place.” ‘Three thousand 
horses !” replied Segur. ‘‘ Ah, marshal, the want 
which you, experience must already be severe 
indeed, when you think of so sad a resource.” 
Mack, however, continued firm, and Ségur re- 
turned to Napoleon’s headquarters to give an ac- 
count of his unsuccessful mission,t 

Certain that the Austrians could not be re- 
lieved within the time specified by their general, 
Napoleon sent back Ségur, on the follow- Ciel ae 
ing day, with a written ultimatum, grant- °°” 
ing the eight days, counting from the 17th, the 
first day when the blockade was held to have 
been established, which in effect reduced the 
eight days to six. “Eight days or death!” repli- 
ed the Austrian general, and, at the same time, 
he published a proclamation, in which he de- 
nounced the punishment of death against any 
one who should mention the word “‘ surrender !’’t 


* Dum., xiii., 80, 84. Jom., ii., 120, 122. f 

+ Bour., vii., 25,27. Dum., xiii., 84, 86. Rapp, Memoirs, 
28, 31. 

{ The proclamation was in these terms: “In the name 
of his majesty I render responsible, on their honour and their 
duty, all the generals and superior officers who should men- 
tion the word ‘surrender,’ or who should think of anything 
but the most obstinate defence: a defence which cannot be 
required for any considerable time, as in a very few days 
the advanced guards of an imperial and a Russian army 
will appear before Ulm to deliver us. The enemy’s army is 
in the most deplorable situation, as well from the want of - 
provisions as the severity of the weather : it is impossible 
that he can maintain the blockade beyond a few days ; and 
as to trying an assault, it could only be done by little de- 
tachments ; our ditches are deep, our bastions strong ; no- 
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Shortly after, Prince Lichtenstein 
late at first was despatched to the French head- 
conditionally. quarters. His astonishment’ and 
confusion were extreme when the bandage was 
removed from his eyes, and he found himself in 
presence of the emperor and his brilliant staff. 
The emperor began the conversation by paint- 
ing in the gloomiest colours the situation of the 
Austrian army. He cited the example of Jaffa, 
‘where he had been obliged to put the garrison, 
four thousand strong, to the sword, and declared 
that similar obstinacy would lead the imperial 
army to the same lamentable fate. He pointed 


They capitu- 


out the hopelessness of all ideas of rescue from, 


the Russians, who had not yet reached the Ba- 
varian frontier, and the increase which his block- 
ading force would soon receive from the troops 
who had been victorious over Werneck, and 
captured the garrison: of Memmingen.* The 
prince returned to Ulm with these untoward ti- 
dings; and Mack, falling suddenly from the 
height of confidence to the depth of despair, 
agreed to surrender, and on the following day 
the capitulation was signed, by which the for- 
tress of Ulm was to be given up, and the whole 
army lay down its arms, on the 25th, if. not be- 
fore that time relieved by the Russian or Aus- 
trian army.t 

These terms were sufficiently disgraceful to 
, the Austrian arms, but Mack had 
not yet exhausted the cup of humil- 
jation: Napoleon, to whom every 
hour was precious, and who already began to 
experience the inconvenience of so great an ac- 
cumulation of men without magazines ata sin- 
gle point, perceiving the weakness of the adver- 
sary with whom he had to deal, sent for Mack 
to his headquarters at Elchingen, and there so 
completely bewildered him by a recital of the 
disasters which had attended the army, and the 
impossibility of their either being relieved by the 
Russians, or escaping to the defiles of the Tyrol, 
that the unhappy man, who had now entirely lost 
his senses, agreed to evacuate the place and'sur- 
render on the following day, on condition that 
the corps of Ney should not’ quit Ulm till the 
25th. In this way, without any reason what- 
ever, the whole other troops employed in the 
blockade, amounting to nearly seventy thousand 
men, were rendered instantly disposable for ul- 
terior operations.t 

In consequence of this new article in the ca- 


And then tn- 
conditionally. 


thing is more easy than to destroy the assailants. Should 
provisions fail, we have more than three thousand horses, 
which will maintain us for a considerable time.”—Dum., 
xili., 87. 

* “You expect the Russians?’ said Napoleon. “Do you 
really, then, not know that they have not yet reached Bo- 
hemia? Do you suppose I am not fully informed as to your 
situation? If I let you return on your parole, who will as- 
sure me that the soldiers, at least, will not immediately, in 
defiance of the capitulation, be employed against me? JI 
have too often already been the dupe of such artifices on the 
part of your generals. This is not an ordinary war: after 
the conduct of your government, I have no measures to 
keep with it. It is you who have attacked me; I have no 
faith in your promises. Mack might engage for himself, 
but he could not do so for his soldiers. If the Archduke 
Ferdinand was-here, [ could trust: him, but I know he is not, 
He has crossed the Danube, but I will get hold of him yet. 
Do you suppose Iam to be made a fool of? Here is the 
capitulation of Memmingen ; show it to yourgeneral ; I will 
grant him no other: the officers alone can be allowed to re- 
turn into Austria; the soldiers must be prisoners of war. 
The longer he delays the worse will be his ultimate fate.” 
—Boor,, vil., 31, 33. 

_t Rapp, 35, 36. Jom., ii.,124. Dum., xiii., 87, 88. Bour., 
vil., 35. See the capitulation in Dum., xiii., 396. 

+ Jom., ii. 127. Dum, xiii., 97, 98, Rapp, 36. 
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pitulation, a spectacle took place on o¢¢t. 90, The 
the following day unparalleled in army of Mack. 
modern warfare, and sufficient to defiles before 
have turned the strongest head. On Napoleon. 

that memorable morning, the garrison of Ulm, 
thirty thousand strong, with sixty pieces of can- 
non, marched out of the gates, of the fortress to 
lay down its arms. Napoleon, surrounded by a 
numerous and magnificent staff, took his station. 
before the fire of a bivouac on. a rocky eminence 
forming part of the heights on the north. of the 
city; for five hours the immense array defiled 
before him—the men in the deepest dejection, 
the officers in sullen despair, at the unparalleled 
disgrace which had befallen theirarms. Klenau, 
Giulay, Gottesheim, Lichtenstein, were there— 
names celebrated in the achievements of former 
wars, and destined to acquire still greater dis- 
tinction in: those more glorious ones which, fol- 
lowed. Napoleon addressed himself to these 
brave men in delicate and touching terms: ‘‘Gen- 
tlemen,” said he, “‘war has its chances, Often 
victorious, you must expect sometimes to be van- 
quished. Your master wages against me an un~ 
just war. ‘I say it candidly, I know not for what 
I am fighting; I know not what.he desires of 
me. He has wished to remind.me that I-was’ 
once a soldier; I trust he will find that I have 
not forgot my original avocation. I will, how- 
ever, give one piece of advice to my brother, the 
Emperor of Germany : let him hasten to make: 
peace; this is the moment to remember that. there 
are limits to all empires, however powerful. The 
idea that the house of Lorraine may come to an 
end, should inspire him with distrust of fortune. 


I want nothing on the Continent: it is ships, .col- 


onies, and commerce which I desire; and their ac- 
quisition: would be as advantageous to you‘as to 
me,” ‘Thus spoke. Napoleon on the,20th of Oc- 
tober, 1805: on the day following the empire of 
the seas was forever wrested from his arms by- 
the victory of Nelson,at Trafalgar, and on that 
day eight years he himself was flying from a 
greater disaster to the arms of France on the field 
of Leipsic.*t 

Little anticipating these calamities, the em- 
peror enjoyed the splendid spectacle which was 
going forward. . Under the appearance of perfect 
calmness, he concealed a mind intoxicated with 
the glory which surrounded him. The impe- 
rial soldiers, amid all their misfortunes, were 
filled with admiration at the conqueror by whom 


they had been overcome: as they defiled before’ 


him, the march of the columns insensibly be- 
came slower, and every eye was turned to the 
hero who filled the world with his renown; but. 


* Bign., iv., 374,375. Dum., xiii., 99, 100. 

_t As the procession of captives continued to defile before 
him, Napoleon said to the Austrian generals, “It is truly 
deplorable that such honourable men as yourselves, whose 
names are spoken of with honour wherever you. have com- 
bated, should be made the victims of an insane cabinet, in 
tent on the most chimerical projects. It was already a suffi- 
cient crime to have attacked me in the midst of peace, with 
out any declaration of war; but this offence is trivial to 
that of bringing into the heart of Europe a horde of barbari- 
ans, and allowing an Asiatic power to mix itself up with 
our disputes. Instead of attacking me without a cause, the 
Aulic Council should rather have united their forces to 
mine, in order to repel the Russian force. Such an alliance 
1s monstrous; it is the alliance of the dogs and wolves 
against the sheep. Had France fallen in the strifé, you 
would not have been long of perceiving the error you had 
committed.” At this moment a general officer recounted 
aloud an insulting expression which he had heard from the 
common soldiers in regard to the Austrian captives. “ You 
must have. little respect for yourself,” said Napoleon, with 
an air of marked displeasure, “to insult men bowed down 
by such a misfortune.”—Savary, i., 101, 102. 


1805.] 


when they had passed, the recollection of their sit- 
uation fell at once upon them, and, witheut wait- 
ing till they arrived at the place where their arms 
were to be deposited, and in defiance of the com- 
mands of their officers, they threw them violent- 
ly on the ground, and from the vast and now dis- 
orderly array a confused murmur of grief and 
indignation arose. In the French army, on the 
dther hand, nothing but joy and exultation were 
to be seen: never had the enthusiasm of the sol- 
diers been so great, never the devotion to the 
emperor so unbounded; and reviewing the move- 
ments of the campaign by which these astonish- 
ing successes had been gained, the veterans said 
to each other, ‘‘ The little corporal has discover- 
eda new method of carrying on war—he makes 
more use of our legs than our bayonets.” *t 

Ever anxious to make his greatest successes 
Napoleon’s the means of exciting additional feel- 
message to ings of exultation in the inhabitants 
the Senate. of his capital, Napoleon sent to the 
Conservative Senate of Paris the forty standards 
taken from the army at Ulm, accompanied by a 
flattering message, in which he said, “‘ Senators, 
behold in this present which the sons of the 
grand army make to their fathers, a proof of the 
satisfaction which I experience at the manner in 
which you have seconded my efforts. And you, 
Frenchmen, make your brothers march; let them 
hasten to combat at our sides, in order that 
we may be able, without farther effusion of 
blood or additional efforts, to repel far from our 
frontiers all the armies which the gold of Eng- 
land has assembled for our destruction, A month 
has not elapsed since I predicted to you that the 
emperor and the army would do their duty; Iam 
impatient for the moment when I may be able to 
say, ‘The people have done theirs.’” Careful, 
at the same time, to secure the attachment of his 
allies, he sent six pieces of cannon to the Duke 
of Wirtemberg, and 25,000 muskets to the Elect- 
or of Bavaria. Shortly after he addressed to his 
soldiers one of those proclamations which so 
often electrified Europe, by the stupendous suc- 
cesses which they commemorated, and the ner- 
yous eloquence in which they were couched. 
On this occasion it was hardly pessible to exag- 
gerate the triumphs of the army: with a loss not 
exceeding eight thousand men, they had taken 
or destroyed nearly eighty thousand ‘of their ene- 
mies.}§ ; 


* Dum., xiii., 101. Rapp, 37. , 

+ During the rapid and complicated movements which led 
to the capture of Ulm, the emperor was indefatigable in his ex- 
ertions. Forthree days and nights he had hardly ever off his 
clothes, incessantly on horseback ; in the rudest weather he 
shared the fare and hardships of the meanest of his soldiers. 
In vain was he expected by the authorities at Augsburg, 
and magnificent preparations made for his reception: he 
slept in the villages, surrounded by his staff, in the humble 
cottages of the peasants.—Bien., iv., 376. 

+ Jom., ii., 130. Dum., xiii., 103, 104. 

§ “Soldiers of the grand army ! in fifteen days we have 

r ._ concluded a campaign. We have kept our 
ph aeeer rn promise ; we have chased the troops of Aus- 
a * tria from the Bavarian territories, and re- 
established our ally in the possession of his states. That 
army which, with so much ostentation and presumption, had 
advanced to our frontiers, is annihilated, But what signi- 
fies that to England? We are no longer at Boulogne, and 
his subsidies will be neither greater nor less. Of 100,000 
men who composed that army, sixty thousand are prisoners ; 
they will replace our conscripts in the labours of the fields. 
Two hundred pieces of cannon, their whole park of ammu- 
nition, and ninety standards, are in our power ; from that 
whole army not fifteen thousand have escaped. Soldiers, I 
announced to you a great battle, but, thanks to the faulty 
combinations of the enemy, I have obtained these great ad- 
yantages without incurring any risk; and, what is unexam- 
pled in the history of nations, this great result has not weak- 
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The blame of these disasters was wholly laid, 
by the Austrian government, on Gen- 
eral Mack; he was subjected to a The blame of 

. : ese disasters 

court of inquiry, and condemned to divided be- 
imprisonment for twenty year's in tween Mack 
consequence, upon. the conclusion 24 the Aulic 
of the war. Napoleon interceded CO 
for him, but in vain. Historic justice, however, 
requires that it should be stated, that. although 
this unfortunate general was obviously inade- 
quate to the difficult task imposed upon him of 
commanding a great-army which was to combat 
Napoleon; and although he evidently lost his 
judgment, and unnecessarily agreed to a dis- 
graceful abridgment of the period of the capitu- 
lation at the close of the negotiations, yet the 
whole disasters of the campaign are not to be 
visited on his head. The improvidence of the 
imperial government, the faults of the Aulic 
Council, have also much to answer for. Mack’s 
authority was not firmly established in the army : 
the great name of the Archduke Ferdinand over- 
shadowed his influence; the necessity of provi- 
ding for the safety of a prince of the imperial 
house overbalanced every other consideration, 
and compelled, against his judgment, that divis- 
ion of the troops to which the unexampled disas- 
ters which followed may immediately be ascri- 
bed.* It is reasonable to impute to this unfortu- 
nate general extreme improvidence in remaining 
so long at Ulm, when Napoleon’s legions were 
closing around him, and great weakness of judg- 
ment, to give it no severer name, in afterward 
capitulating, without trying some great effort,. 
with concentrated forces, to effect his escape. 
But there appears no reason to suppose, as the 
Austrian government did, that he wilfully betray- 
ed their interests to Napoleon; and it is to be rec- 
ollected, in extenuation of his faults, that his au- 
thority, controlled by the Aulie Council, was in 
some degree shared with an assembly of officers, 
and that he was at the head of troops habituated 
to the discreditable custom. of laying down their 
arms, on the first reverse, in large bodies. 

While these stupendous events were paraly- 
zing the imperial. strength in the po. of the 
centre of Germany, the campaignhad cabinet of Vi- 
been opened,. and already fiercely enna in the 
contested on the Italian plains. The general plan of 
Aulie Council, from whose errors '"°@™P™s"- 
the European nations have suffered so often and 
so deeply, had, in the general plan of the cam- 
paign, committed three capital faults. The first 
was that of commencing a menacing offensive 
war in Germany with the weaker of their two 
great armies. The second, that of remaining on 
the defensive in Italy, in presence of inferior 
forces, with the greatest array which the monar- 
chy had on foot. The third, that of retaining ip 
useless inactivity a considerable body of men, 


ened us by the’loss of 1500 men. Soldicrs, this astonishing: 
success is owing to your boundless confidence in your em- 
peror ; to your patience in undergoing fatigues ; to your rare 
intrepidity! But we will not rest here. Already I see you: 
are burning to commence a second campaign. The gold of 
England has brought against us the Russian army from the 
extremities of the universe ; we will make it undergo the 
same fate. To that combat is, in an especial manner, at- 
tached the honour of the French infantry. It is there that 
is to be decided for the second time that question, already 
resolved in Switzerland and Holland, whether the French 
infantry is the first or second in Europe. There are no gen- 
erals there whom it would add to my glory to vanquish. All 


my care shall be to obtain the victory with as little an 


effusion of blood as possible. My soldiers are my children.” 
Amid his customary exaggeration there was much truth m- 
this proclamation.—Rapp, 47, 48, 

* Rapp, 36. Jom., ii., 180. 
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with no enemy whatever to combat, on the Ty- 
rol, which might at different times have cast the 
balance in the desperate struggles which took 
lace to the north and ‘south of its mountains. 
While Mack, with eighty thousand men, was 
pushed forward to bear the weight of the grand 
army of double its own strength, in the valley of 
the Danube, the Archduke Charles, with above 
ninety thousand, was retained in a state of inac- 
tivity on the Adige, in presence of Massena, 
who had only fifty thousand;* and twenty thou- 
sand men were scattered over the ‘Tyrol, where 
they had no more formidable enemy in their 
front than the peaceful shepherds of Helvetia. 
No sooner was the cabinet of Vienna made 
Archduke 2Ware, from the rapid march of Na- 
Charles kept poleon’s troops across Germany, and 
onthe defen- the distance at which the Russians 
sive in Italy. sti]] were from the scene of-action, of 
the imminent danger to which their army in 
Swabia was exposed, than they despatched or- 
ders to the Archduke Charles to remain on the 
defensive, and detach all the disposable troops 
at his command to the succour of Mack at Ulm. 
That gallant prince accordingly restrained the 
impetuosity of his numerous and disciplined bat- 
talions on the Adige, retained his forces on the 


Oct. 15. 


Germany. By this means he lost the initiative, 
often of incalculable importance, at least with 
able commanders and superior forces, in war; 
was compelled to forego the opportunity of. stri- 
king a decisive blow against the troops of, Mas- 
sena in his front; to depress the spirits of his 
soldiers by keeping them in inactivity till the dis- 
asters in Germany had extinguished their hopes; 
and all this for no good purpose, as before his 
re-enforcements could emerge from the gorges 
of Tyrol the die was east, and the troops in Ulm 
had defiled as captives before the French em- 
peror.t 
The forces in pe pee divided by the Adige, 
: not only along the course of that 
Teer ve river from the Alps to the Po, but in 
rona by Mas- the city of Verona itself; the town, 
pone, properly so called, and the castles on 
the right bank, being in the hands of the French, 
while the suburbs in the left bank were in those 
of the Austrians. Strong barricades were drawn 
across the bridges which united the opposite sides 
of the river; and the archduke, reduced by the 
orders of the Aulic Council and the catastro- 
phe in Swabia to a melancholy defensive, was 
strengthening with fieldworks the celebrated po- 
sition of-Caldiero, the importance of which had 
been so strongly felt in former campaigns, when 
Massena, stimulated by the orders of the emper- 
or, and the accounts he was daily receiving of 
the advance of the grand army to the north of 
the Alps, resolved to commence operations. He 
denounced, accordingly, the armistice which had 
‘been agreed on till the 18th of October, and in 
the night preceding arrived alone in Verona, 
where preparations had for some time past been 
secretly making for forcing the bridges and gain- 
ing the entire command of the river at that 
Oct, 18, Point. At midnight on the night of the 
‘18th, after removing, with as little noise 
as possible, their own barricades on the bridge, 
they attached a petard to the strong barrier of 
separation, and at daybreak, while a violent 


* Jom., ii., 139. Dum,, xiii., 108, 109. 
+ Jom., ii, 139. Dum, ii, 109. Bign., iv., 380, 381. 
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left bank of that stream, and detached | 
thirty regiments across the Tyrol towards: 


[CHap. XL. | 


cannonade at other points distracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, the explosion took place, and 
the obstacle was thrown down, It displayed, 
however, a yawning gulf behind it, where the 
bridge had been cut by the Inperialists; but this 
proved only a momentary obstacle to the French 
soldiers; some threw themselves into boats, and 
rowed across the stream; others brought planks, 
and hastily threw them over the opening; the 


barricades at. the opposite end, were speedily . 
forced; and. under cover of a thick fog, which ~ 


signally favoured their operations, the intrench~ 
ments on the opposite side were stormed, and the 
combat continued, from street to street, and from 
house to house; till night. .A vidlent storm then 
separated the combatants, when, although the 
Austrians still held their forts in.the town, the 
passage was secured to the French, a ¢éle du pont 
established, and three battalions left intrenched 
on the left bank of the stream. This operation 
was a masterpiece of skill, secrecy, and resolu- 
tion on the part of the French general: it cost 
the Austrians two thousand men, and, what was 
of still greater importance, gave their antagonists 
the command of the passage with the loss of lit- 
tle more than half that number.* 

Conceiving himself threatened with a speedy 


attack in consequence.of this auda- piooay put in- 
‘cious and fortunate enterprise, the decisive ac- 


archduke lost no time in making tions at Caldi- 
preparations to repel it. ‘The posi- T° 

tion of Caldiero, already strong, was rendered 
almost impregnable. Its line of rocky heights, 
extending from the foot of the Alps to the shores 
of the Adige, strengthened in every accessible 
point by redoubts, intrenchments, and palisades, 
seemed to defy an attack; while the natural ad- 
vantages of the ground, broken, by cliffs, woods, 
and vineyards, from which even the arms of Na- 
poleon had recoiled, appeared to oppose an in- 
vincible barrier to the farther advance of the 
French troops. Massena remained inactive from 
the 18th to the 29th of October, but having then 
received intelligence of the astonishing successes 
of Napoleon in the plains of Swabia, he resolved 
to resume the offensive; but how to assail sev- 
enty thousand, men, strongly intrenched, with a 
force not fifty thousand, was a problem which 
even the genius of the conqueror of Zurich 
might find it difficult to solve. Nevertheless, he 
resolved upon making the attempt. 5...) 
The triumph at Ulm was announced eee 
to the soldiers by a loud discharge of artillery in 
the evening, and on the following morning, be- 
fore their exultation had subsided, he 

made his dispositions for an attack, 0°ber 29. 
To assail such a position, guarded by an army 
superior to his own, in front, was a desperate en- 
terprise ; but the French general conceived that, 
by bringing the bulk of his forces to his own left, 
he might turn the Imperialists by the mountains, 
and con them to lose all the labour they had 
employed in strengthening it, Massena himself, 
with two divisions, was to engage the enemy’s 
attention by a feigned attack and loud cannon- 
ade in front of the position; while Verdier, at 
the head of the right wing, was to cross the Ad- 
ige below Verona, and endeayour to turn his 
left, and Molitor, with the left wing, was to gain 
the mountains, and threaten his right. Molitor 
made great progress on the first day, and Mas- 
sena, with the centre, advanced almost to the 
foot of the enemy’s intrenchments; but after the 


* Bign., iv., 382,383. Dum., ii, 112,119. Jom., ii., 140. 
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most gallant efforts, they were driven back be- 
fore night to their own ground in front of Vero- 
na; while Verdier, on the right, confined himself 
to a heavy firing along the line of the Adige. 
On the following day, however, the French dis- 
positions were more completely carried into ef- 
fect. Their centre, issuing in great strength 
from Verona, carried all the villages occupied 
by the imperial light troops, and arrived at the 
foot of the formidable redoubts of Caldiero ; 
while Molitor gallantly advanced against the al- 
most impregnable: heights’on their right, and 
Verdier made the utmost efforts to effect his pas- 
sage on the lower part of the river. But all his 
endeavours were unsuccessful; and though his 
active efforts and threatening aspect detained a 
considerable portion of the Imperialists on the 
Lower Adige, the contest fell exclusively on the 
centre and left wing. Confident in the strength 
of their extreme right, and indignant at the idea 
of being assailed by inferior forces in their in- 
trenchments, the Austrians deployed in great 
masses from their centre and left, and gallantly 
engaged their antagonists in the plain., A terri- 
ble combat ensued. The heads of the imperial 
columns were repeatedly swept away by the 
‘close and well-directed discharge of the French 
artillery ; while the French, when they impetuous- 
ly followed up their successes, were, in their turn, 
as rudely handled by the heavy fire of the-Austri- 
an redoubts. The heat of the battle took place 
round the village of Caldiero, which was speed- 
ily encumbered with dead. Massena and ‘the 
-archduke themselves charged at the head of their 
respective reserves, and exposed their persons 
like the meanest soldiers; but all the efforts of 
the French were unable to overcome the steady 
valour of the Germans. Several of Molitor’s di- 
visions on the left penetrated to the foot of the 
redoubts, and more than one battalion actually 
reached their summit, but they were instantly 
there cut to pieces by the point-blank discharge 


of the imperial cannon, rapidly turned against 


them from the adjoining intrenchments. At 
length night closed on this scene of slaughter, 
but not before four thousand brave men were lost 
to both parties, without either being able to boast 
of a decided advantage; for if the French had 
broken several columns of imperial infantry, 
and made twelve hundred prisoners, they had 
suffered at least as much, and the redoubtable 
intrenchments were still in the hands of their an- 
tagonists.* 

On the following morning, Massena renewed 
the combat with greater prospect of success. 
On the preceding evening, Verdier had at length 
‘succeeded in throwing across two battalions, 
which were arrested by the Austrian columns in 
the marshes adjoining the river; but at day- 
break they were re-enforced by a whole division, 
and advanced, combating all the way, on the 
dikes which ran up from the Adige to the Aus- 
trian position. Soon a bridge was completed, 
and the whole right wing crossed over, which, 
following up the retiring columns of the Imperi- 
alists, was at length stopped by the redoubt of 


_ Chiavecco del Christo, which in this quarter 


formed the key of their position, and, if taken, 
‘would have drawn after it the loss of the battle. 
Sensible of its importance, Verdier made the ut- 
most efforts to carry this intrenchment, but the 
gallantry of the defence was equal to that of the 
attack. General Nordman, who commanded the 


*Dum., xiii., 119, 143. Jom., ii., 141, 142. 
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Austrians, saw all his canaoniers killed by his 
side, and was himself'struck down; but his place 
was instantly taken by Count Coxtoreno, af- 
terward one of the most distinguished of the im- 
perial generals, who continued the stubborn de- 
fence till the archduke, by bringing up fresh 
troops, succeeded in disengaging this band of he- 
roes, Verdier was now assailed, in his tum, at 


once in front and ‘both flanks; his corps was at | 
length forced back, he himself severely wounded; ' 


and such were the losses of the French in this 
quarter, that it was with difficulty that they 
maintained themselves on the left bank of the 
Adige.*t 

But, ‘notwithstanding this success, the arch- 
duke was already preparing a re- m,, : 
centgePlooeiathdpibedohmibnd diriceh nein 
ved at his headquarters, and brought treat to cover 
with him a complete confirmation Vien. 
of the disasters in Germany, which had already 
circulated in obscure rumours through his army. 
It was no longer possible to think of preserving 
Italy; the heart of the Empire was laid open, 
and it was necessary to fly to the protection of 
the menaced capital.. The better to disguise his 
movement, he made preparations as if for resu- 
ming the offensive, and several strong corps 
were pushed forward in the mountains towards 
the French left, and some detachments already 
appeared in’'the rocky ridges between the Adige 
and the Lake of Guarda. ~ Alarmed at this 
movement, Massena stood on the defen- y. 9 
sive, and concentrated his forces in front "~~ 
of Verona; but, while he was in hourly expec- 
tation of an attack, the archduke had caused all 
his heavy cannon and baggage to defile towards 


the rear, and when the French videttes approach- _ 


ed the intrenchments which had been so obsti- 
nately contested, they found them stripped of ar- 
tillery, guarded only by. a few of the enemy’s 
rear-guard. Massena’s whole army instantly 
broke up and advanced in pursuit, but the Im- 
perialists had gained a full march upon them. 
The whole artillery and baggage had already 
defiled~by one road in admirable order; dense 
columns of infantry, interspersed between them, 
covered their movements, and a strong rear- 
guard, under General Frimont, presented a men- 
acing front to the pursuers. The excessive 
fatigue of his troops,’ however, rendered some 


repose necessary; and for this purpose, as well | 


as to gain time for his immense array of carria- 
ges to defile in his rear, he resolved to hold firm 
in the neighbourhood of Vicenza, which is sur- 
rounded by an old wall flanked with towers, and 
by its position on the Bachiglione, whose stream. 
was rendered impassable by floods, commanded 
the only line either for the retreat of the Ger- 
mans or the pursuit of the French, There he 
continued, accordingly, with a powerful rear- 
guard, in battle array the whole of the 3d, 5 
of November, and on the following night, — 

leaving Vogelsang with four battalions in the 
town, he continued his retreat in the most lei- 
surely manner. 


* Dum., xiii., 143, 149.) Jom., ii, 144,145. Austrian Of- | 


ficial Report. 


That intrepid rear-guard, with . 


ee 


+ We have the best possible evidence, that of Napoleon ; 


himself, that these murderous actions terminated, upon the 


whole, to. the advantage of the Austrians. “The Arch- 
duke Charles,” says he, ‘ had gained considerable advan- 
taces over Massena at Caldiero; in effect, the Prince of 
Essling was beaten.” The archduke spoke of the action 
with his accustomed modesty and truth in his official de- 
spatches.—See Napoleon in MONnTH.. ii., 108, and 116, and 


HArp., viii., 499. 
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heroic firmness, continued to make good the 
post, despite equally the menaces and assaults 
of Massena, till daybreak on the 4th, and then 
withdrew in perfect safety to the left bank of the 
river, having afforded, by their admirable stead- 
iness, time for the park of artillery to gain a 
march on the other troops, and for the two wings 
under Rosenberg and Davidowich to unite them- 
selves to the centre of the army. It was no or- 
dinary skill on the part of the general, and stead- 
iness on that of the soldiers, which could, in 
presence of a victorious enemy, commanded by 
such an officer as Massena, secure the safe re- 
treat of seventy thousand men by a single defile 
and bridge, immediately after a bloody battle of 
three days’ duration, who had been a few hours 
before scattered over a line of: fifteen leagues in 
breadth.* 
From Vicenza the archduke retired by forced 
' _ marches through the rich and wa- 
eer at a tered plains of the Brenta and Pi- 
awh stoy Lay ave, towards the Hearne of te 
achin Carin- y]j, separating himself altogether 
‘thi. Nov. 12. fom chive, into which he threw a 
strong garrison of eighteen battalions. When 
he arrived on the. Tagliamento he halted fora 
day; and sustained a severe. combat with the 
French advanced guard, in order to gain time 
to receive the information which was to decide 
him whether to march by Tarvis and Villach 
to unite his forces with those of the Archduke 
John in the neighbourhood of Saltzbourg, or pro- 
ceed by the direct route: through Laybach to Vi- 
enna: The disastrous intelligence, however, 
which he there received of the total wreck of 
General Mack’s army rendered it necessary to 
continue his retreat as rapidly as possible by the 
latter of these routes to Vienna. Skilfully 
availing himself of every obstacle which the 
swollen torrents of that stream, as well as the 
Piave and the Isonzo, could afford, he conducted 
his march with such ability that, though it lay 
through narrow defiles and over mountains char- 
ged with the snows of winter, no serious loss 
was sustained, nor the spirits of the soldiers 
weakened, before they descended, in unbroken 
strength, into the valley of the Drave and the 
streams which make their way to the great ba- 
sin of the Danube.t ‘ 
Meanwhile Napoleon, whose genius never ap- 
Advance of | peared more strongly than in the 
Napoleon’s Vigour with which, by separate col- 
army through unans, he followed up a beaten army, 
Revaye was pursuing with indefatigable ac- 
tivity the broken columns of the Austrian troops. 
0 On the 24th of October he arived at Mu- 
ct..a4,. Z 
nich, where he was received with every 
imaginable demonstration of joy, and a general 
illumination gave vent to the universal trans- 


ports. Augsburg was made the grand depot of | 


the army, while the leading corps, under Berna- 
dotte, Davoust, Murat, and Marmont, pressed 
on in ceaseless march towards the hereditary 
states. Speedily the Iser- was passed; the 
French eagles were borne in exultation through 
the forest of Hohenlinden, and nothing arrested 
their march till they reached the rocky banks of 
the Inn, and appeared before the fortress of 
Brannau. “At the same time, Marshal Ney, who 
had remained at Ulm, in terms of the capitulation, 
till the 25th of October, received orders to move 
‘with his whole corps upon the Tyrol, in order to 


* Dum., xiii., 150, 161. Jom., ii., 143. 
t Jom., ii., 143, 144. Dur, xiii, 165, 171. 
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clear the vast fortress which its mountains com-- 
posed of the enemy’s forces, while Augereau’s 
corps, Which, having broken up from Brest, had 
latest come into the scene of action,* and had 
recently crossed the Rhine at Huningen, was 
moved forward by forced marches to menace the 
western frontier of that romantic province. 
While disasters were thus accumulating on 
all sides upon the Austrian monarchy, po p.ncive 
the cabinet of Vienna did their utmost measures: 
to repair the fatal blow which had so of the Aus- 
nearly prostrated the whole strength tans. 
of the state. How to arrest the terrible enemy 
who was pouring in irresistible force and with 
such rapidity down the valley of the Danube, 
was the great difficulty. Courier after courier 
was despatched to the Archduke Charles to hast- 
en the march of his army to the scene of dan- 
ger; the Archduke John was directed to evacu- 
ate the Tyrol, and endeavour to. unite his forces 
to those of his brother to cover the capital; the 
levies in Hungary and Lower Austria were 
pressed forward with all possible rapidity; and 
the emperor himself, after issuing an animating 
proclamation to the inhabitants of Vienna, set 
out in person to hold a conference with the Rus- 
sian general, Kutusoff, who was advancing with 
the utmost rapidity, concerning the best means 
of arresting the march of the enemy. But when 
he arrived at his headquarters at Wells, the ex- 
tent of the danger became apparent. The rem- 
nant of the Austrian army, under Meerfeld and 
Kienmayer, which had joined “him, hardly 


amounted to twenty thousand men; his own 


* Dum,, xiii., 241, 248. Savary, i., 103, 2d Part. Jom., 
ii., 144. 

+ “The Emperor of France has compelled me to take up 
arms. To his ardent desire of military achievements, his 
passion to be recorded in history under the title of a con- 
queror, the limits of France, already so much enlarged and 
defined by sacred treaties, still appear too narrow. He 
wishes to unite in his own hands all the ties upon which de- 
pend the balance of Europe. Far from attacking the throne 
of the Emperor of France, and keeping steadily in view the 
preservation of peace which we so publicly and sincerely. 
stated to be our only wish, we declared, in the presence of 
all Europe, ‘That we would in no event interfere in the in- 
ternal concerns of France, nor make any alteration +in; the 
new Constitution which Germany received after the peace 
of Luneville.’ Peace and independence were the only ob- 
jects which we wished to attain ; no ambitious views, no in- 
tention such as that since ascribed to me, of subjugating Ba- 
varia, had any share in our councils. But the sovereign of 
France, totally regardless of the general tranquillity, listen- 
ed not to these overtures. . Wholly absorbed in himself, and 
occupied only with the display of his own greatness and 
omnipotence, he collected all his force, compelled Holland 
and the Elector of Baden to join him, while his. secret ally, 
the Elector of Palatine, false to his sacred promise, volun- 
tarily delivered himself up to him; violated in the most in- 
sulting manner the neutrality of the King of Prussia at the 
very moment that he had given the most solemn promises to 
respect it; and by these violent proceedings he succeeded 
in surrounding and cutting off a part of the troops which E 
had ordered to take a position on the Danube and the Iller. 
I am tranquil and at ease in the midst of twenty-five 
millions of my subjects, equally dear to my heart and house. 
With fortitude the Austrian monarchy arose from every 
storm which menaced it during the preceding centuries. 
Its intrinsic vigour is still undecayed. There still exists in 
the breasts of those good and loyal men, for whose prosper- 
ity and tranquillity I combat, that ancient ‘patriotic spirit 
which is ready to make every sacrifice, and to dare every- 
thing to'save what must be saved—their throne and their 
independence, the national honour and the national prosper- 
ity. From this spirit of patriotism on the part of my sub- 
jects I expect, with a proud and tranquil confidence, ey- 
erything that is great and good ; but, above all things, una- 
nimity, and a quick, firm, and courageous co-operation in. 
every measure that shall be ordered to keep the rapid 
strides of the enemy off from our frontier until those nu- 
merous and powerful auxiliaries can act, which my exalted 
ally, the Emperor of Russia, and other powers, have desti- 
ned to combat for the liberties of Europe and the) security 
of thrones and of nations.”—Ann. Reg., 1805, 713. 
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troops hitherto come up were not thirty thou- 
sand;:and how was it possible, with such in- 
considerable forces, to withstand Napoleon at 
the head of a hundred and fifty thousand com- 
batants? It was therefore resolved to abandon the 
line of the Inn and retire towards Vienna, after 
breaking down all the bridges over the numer- 
ous streams which fell into the Danube, and Jay 
across their line of march,* so as to impede the 
enemy’s advance, and effect a junction with the 
Russian reserves which were approaching un- 
der Bennigsen and the Archduke Constantine, 
or the gallant army which was hastening to the 
scene of danger under the Archduke Charles. 
But, while everything seemed thus to’ smile 
Increasing Upon ‘Napoleon in the south of Ger- 
irritation of Many, a storm was arising in the 
Prussia. north which menaced him with de- 
struction. The cabinet of Berlin had taken 
umbrage to an extent which could hardly have 
been anticipated, and which was greatly beyond 
the aniount of the injury inflicted, at the viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach. It was not the 
mere march of the French corps through-a de- 
tached portion of their dominions which occa- 
sioned this feeling of irritation: it was the secret 
consciousness that the insult was deserved which 
had evenomed the wound: For ten years Prus- 
sia had flattered herself that, by keeping aloof, 
she would avoid the storm; that she would suc- 
ceed in turning the desperate strife between 
France and Austria to her own benefit, by en- 
larging her territory and augmenting her consid- 
eration in.the north of Germany; and hitherto 
success had in a surprising manner attended her 
steps. At once all her prospects vanished, and 
it became apparent, even to her own ministers, 
that this vacillating policy was ultimately to be 
as dangerous as it had already been discredita- 
ble. So far from having increased the respect 
‘with which she was regarded, it was now plain 
that she had entirely lost it; and a power which, 
under the guidance of the Great Frederic, had 
stepped forth as the arbiter of the north of Ger- 
many, was now treated with the indifference and 
neglect which is the bitterest ingredient in the 
cup of the vanquished. The veil suddenly drop- 
ed from the eyes of her ministers: they now 
Hetinetly perceived that, instead of security, they 
had reaped only danger from former submission ; 
and that, as a reward for so long a period of for- 
bearance, they could look only, like Ulysses, for 
the melancholy satisfaction of being last devour- 
ed. Under the influence of these feelings, the 
resolution of the cabinet was violently shaken ; 
the king openly inclined to hostile measures, but 
the indignation of the.nation knew no bounds ; 
Prince Louis, whose rash and inconsiderate, 
though vehement and generous character, could 
ill brook the long inactivity of the Prussian 
arms, publicly and on all occasions gave vent 
to his teste for war; the popularity of the queen 
rose almost to idolatry; the consideration of 
Hauewitz, the author of the temporizing system, 
rapidly sunk, and all eyes were turned to Baron 
Hardenberg, whose resolute counsels to adopt a 
more manly policy had been long known, as the 
only minister fit, at such a crisis, to be intrusted 
with the direction of affairs.t 
Matters were in this inflammable state when 
the Emperor Alexander arrived at Ber- 
Oct 25. tin and employed the whole weight of 
eA RP a oh a eerie ie = 


* Dum., xiii., 248, 250. Jom., ii., 144. : ne 
i Hard., viii, 479, 481. Dum., xiii., 250,251. Nap. in 
Las Cas., iv., 229. 
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his great authority, and all the ALO 
charms of his captivating manners, Monies Fr 
to induce the king to embrace a Berlin, and 
more manly and courageous policy. conclusion of 
Under the influence of so many con- treaty with 
curring causes, the French influence 
rapidly declined; Duroc left the capital on the 2d 
of November, without having been able to obtain 
an audience for some days previously, either 
from the king or emperor; and on the day . 
following, a secret convention was signed Noy,,3- 
between the two monarchs for the regulation of 
the affairs of Europe, and the erection of a bar- 
rier against the ambition of the French emper- 
or. By this convention it was stipulated that 
the treaty of Luneville was to be taken as the 
basis of the arrangement, and all the acquisitions 
which France had since made were to be wrest-’ 
ed from it: Switzerland and Holland were to be 
restored to their independence, and, without over- 
turning the kingdom of Italy, it was to be mere- 
ly stipulated that they were never to-centre in 
the same individual. Haugwitz was to be in- 
trusted with the notification of this convention 
to Napoleon, with authority, in case. of its de- 
ceptance, to offer a renewal of the former friend- 
ship and alliance of the Prussian nation, but in 
case of refusal to declare war, with an intima- 
tion that hostilities would commence'on the 15th 
f December.* 

The conclusion of this convention was follow- 
ed by a scene as remarkable as it’ Nocturnal 
was romantic, and which was ulti- visit to the 
mately attended by consequences of tomb of the 
the highest importance upon the des- Great Fred- 
tinies of Europe. When they signed °"~ 
it, both were fully aware of the perilous nature 
of the enterprise on which they were adventu- 
ring, as the Archduke Anthony had arrived two 
days before with detailed accounts of the 
disastrous result of the combats around N°”* 
Ulm. Inspired with a full sense of the dangers 
of the war, the ardent and chivalrous mind of 
the queen conceived the idea of uniting the two 
sovereigns by a bond more likely to be durable 
than the mere alliances of cabinets with each 
other. This was to bring them together at the 
tomb of the Great Frederic, where it was hoped 
the solemnity and recollections of the scene 
would powerfully contribute to cement their 
union. The emperor, who was desirous of Vvis- 
iting the mausoleum of that illustrious hero, ac- 
cordingly repaired to the church of the garrison 
of Potsdam, where his remains are deposited, 
and at midnight the two monarchs proceeded to- 
gether by torchlight to the hallowed grave. Un- 
covering when he approached the spot, the em- 
peror kissed the pall, and taking the hand of the 
King of Prussia as it lay on the tomb, they swore 
an eternal friendship to each other, and bound 
themselves, by the most solemn oaths, to main- 
tain their engagements inviolate in the great 
contest for European independence in which 
they were engaged. A few hours after Alexan- 
der departed for Gallicia, to assume in person 
the command of the army of reserve, which was 
advancing through that province to the support 
of Kutusoff. Such was the origin of that great 
alliance, which, though often interrupted by 
misfortune, and deeply checkered with disaster, 
was yet destined to be brought to so triumphant |. 
an issue, and ultimately wrought such wonders 
for the deliverance of Europe.t 

* Hard., viii-, 481, 482. Martens, vii, Dum., xiii., 253, 
254. + Hard., viii., 482. Dum., xiii., 254, 255. 
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It would have been well for the common cause 
if, when Prussia had thus taken her -part, her 
cabinet had possessed resolution enough to have 
interfered at once and decidedly in the war: the 
disaster of Austerlitz, the catastrophe of Jena, 
would thereby, in all probability, have been pre- 
vented. But, after the departure of the emperor, 
the old habit of temporizing returned, and the 
precious moments, big with the fate of the world, 
were permitted to elapse without any operation 
being attempted. Haugwitz did not set out from 
Potsdam till the 14th; the Prussian ar- 
Nov 14. mies made no forward movement to- 
wards the Danube, and Napoleon was permitted 
to continue without interruption his advance to 
Vienna, while eighty thousand disciplined vet- 
erans remained inactive in Silesia on his left 
flank, amply sufficient to have thrown him back 
with disgrace and disaster to the Rhine. Even 
the arrival of Lord Harrowby at Berlin, a few 
days afier the departure of Haugwitz, with full 
owers and the ofter of ample subsidies from Mr. 
Pitt, could not prevail on the government to ac- 
celerate the commencement of active operations. 
Apparently, the cabinet of Berlin were desirous 
of seeing what turn affairs were likely to take 
before they openly commenced hostilities, forget- 
ting that the irrevocable step had already been 
taken; that Duroc, upon leaving their capital, 
had proceeded straight to the emperor’s head- 
quarter’s on the Danube; that the convention 
which had been concluded could not be kept a 
secret; that Napoleon, in consequence, was made 
their determined foe, and that every hour now 
lost was adding to his means of selecting his 
own time for their future destruction.*t 
But, though Prussia was thus inactive, Napo- 
Landing ofthe leon was not without very serious 
allies in Han- subject ofanxiety in the north of 
over. Germany. A combined force of 
English, Russians, and Swedes, thirty thousand 
strong, had recently disembarked in Hanover, 
and the Prussian troops who occupied that elec- 
torate had offered no resistance: a sure proof of 
a secret understanding between the cabinet of 
Berlin and that of London, in virtue of which 
it was to be restored to its rightful owners. The 
danger of an enemy in that quarter was yery 
great, for the whole French army of occupation 
had been withdrawn, with the exception of the 
garrison of Hameln ; and not only were its in- 
habitants warlike, and ardently attached to the 
English government, but there was every reason 
to apprehend that the flame, once lighted, might 
spread to Holland, where the partisans: of the 


* Dum., xiii., 255, 256. Hard., viii., 488, 489. Savary, |" 


i, 104. 

+ There were not wanting, however, numbers who openly 
counselled a bolder policy, and prophesied all the disasters 
which would ensue from any longer adherence to the pro- 
crastinating system. In a council of war, held at Potsdam 
soon after intelligence of the disasters at Ulm was received, 
the Duke of Brunswick ordered Colonel Massenbach, a 
young pupil of the celebrated Tempelhoff, to deliver his 
opinion on the present state of affairs. ‘ The armies are in 
presence of each other,” said he ; ‘‘a decisive battle must 
soon be fought. If Napoleon is beaten, his retreat through 
the Tyrol is secured by Marshal Ney’s recent occupation of 
that province, and he will be beyond the reach of the Prus- 
sian forces. It is indispensable, therefore, that the Prus- 
sian army in Silesia should instantly march to the support 
of the allies, and that a strong body should threaten their 
communications with the Rhine, in order to compel them to 
divide their forces. If both these measures are not adopt- 
ed, and the Russians-are beat, all is lost.” General Ruchel, 
however, an older officer, ridiculed the apprehensions of 
such a catastrophe ; and the Duke of Brunswick, with his 
wonted irresolution, broke up the council without having 
come to any determination.— HARD., viii., 489. 
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house of Orange had received an immense ac~ 
cession of strength from the calamities in which 
their country had been involved from the French 
alliance. Hardly any regular troops remained 
to make head against these dangers; but Napo- 
leon contrived to paralyze the disaffected, by 
pompous announcements in the Moniteur of the 
formation of a powerful army of the North, of 
which Louis, in the first instance, was to take 
the command, but which might soon expect to be 
graced by the presence of the emperor himself.* 
On his right flank, Marshal Ney was more 
successful in achieving the conquest Operations in 

of the Tyrol, and relieving him from the Tyrol. 
all anxiety in regard to that-important bulwark 
of the Austrian monarchy. This romantic re- 
gion, so interesting from its natural beauties, the 
noble character of its inhabitants, and the mem- 
orable contest of which it was afterward the the- 
atre, will form the subject of a separate descrip- 
tion hereafter, when the campaign of 1809 is 
considered.+- The imperious necessity to which 
the Austrian government was subjected, of with- 
drawing their forces from Tyrol for the pro- 
fection of the capital, prevented it from becoming 
the theatre of any considerable struggle at this 
time. 
nesses of the imperial troops, Napoleon ordered 
Ney to advance from Ulm over the mountains 
which form the northern barrier of the valley of 
the Inn, right upon Innspruck, while a powerful 
Bavarian division, which had already occupied 
Salzbourg, advanced by the great road from that 
town by Reichenhall to the same capital, and 
menaced Kuffstein,. the principal stronghold on 
the eastern frontier of the province. Both inva- 
sions were successful. General Deroy, com- 
manding the Bavarian troops, wound in silence: 
along the margin of the beautiful lakes which, 
lie at the foot of the rocky barrier which separ- 
ates the province of Salzbourg from that of Ty- 
rol, and suddenly pushing up the steep ascent, 
amid a shower Of balls from the overhanging 
cliffs and woods, which were filled with Tyrolese 
marksmen, carried the intrenchments and forts 
at their summit with matchless valour, and drove 
back the Imperialists, with the loss of five hun- 
dred prisoners, to the ramparts of Kuffstein. 
The whole eastern defences of Tyrol were laid 
open by this bold irruption: the imperial regu- 
lars retired over the mountains towards Leoben, 
while the Tyrolese levies were shut up under the 
cannon of Kuffstein, which was soon blockaded. 
Contemporaneous with this attack on the eastern 
frontier of the province, Augereau moved for- 
ward from the neighbourhood of the Lake of 
Constance, so as to threaten Feldkirch and its 
western extremity; while at the same time Mar- 
shal Ney advanced, at the head of ten thousand. 
men, against the barrier of Scharnitz, the ancient 
Porta Claudia, a celebrated mountain intrench- 
ment which commands the direct mountain road 
from Bavaria to Innspruck, and was known to 
be almost impregnable on the only side from 
which it could, to all appearance, be assailed. 
An attack in front, though supported by all the 
fire and impetuosity of the bravest of the French 
troops, was repulsed with very heavy loss; suc- 
cess seemed utterly hopeless. But the genius of 
Marshal Ney at length overcame every obstacle. 
Dividing his corps into three divisions, he suc- 
ceeded, with one commanded by Loison, in ma- 
a 

+ Jom., ii., 145. /Dum., xiii., 249, 
4 See post. chap. L. 
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king himself master of the fort of Leitasch, in 
the rear of the intrenchments; from whence his 
victorious troops pressed on in two columns to 
scale the precipices which overhung them on the 
southern side, to the summit of which the peas- 
ants, as a place of undoubted security, had re- 
moved their wives and children. The combat 
was long and doubtful: securely posted in the 
cliffs and thickets above, the Tyrolese marksmen 
kept up a deadly fire on the French troops, who, 
breathless and panting, were clambering up by 
the aid of the brushwood which nestled in the 
crevices, and their bayonets thrust into the fis- 
sures of the rock. Fruitless, however, was all 
the valour of the defenders: in vain rocks and 
trunks of trees, thundering down the steep, swept 
off whole companies at once; as fast as they were 
destroyed others equally daring succeeded them, 
and pressed with ceaseless vigour up the entan- 
gled precipice. The summit was at length car- 
ried, and the French eagles, displayed from the 
edge of the perpendicular cliff in their rear, was 
the signal for the renewal of the attack on the 
intrenchments by the division stationed in their 
front. They were no longer tenable; a shower 
of balls from the heights behind, against which 
they had no defence, rendered it impossible either 
to man the works or stand to the guns.* A pan- 
je seized the garrison; they fled in confusion, 
and the victorious assailants, besides a mount- 
ain barrier hitherto deemed impregnable, had to 
boast of the capture of 1500 prisoners.t 
The immediate lr of this victory was the 
: : capture of Innspruck, with sixteen 
Jalechieh and soneanid stand of arms. - The whole 
the Prince de northern barrier of the Inn was aban- 
Rohan. doned; General Jellachich, who 
commanded in the western part of the. Tyrol, re- 
tired to the intrenched camp of Feldkirch, while 
the Archduke John withdrew all his forces from 
the valley of the Inn and took post upon>the 
Brenner, in the hope of rallying to his standard 
the corps in the eastern and western districts of 
the province before he commenced his final re- 
treat into the hereditary states. It was too late, 
however. Surrounded and cut off from 
Nov. 15. a1) hope of succour, Jellachich, with five 
thousand men, was obliged to capitulate at Feld- 
kirch, upon condition of not serving for a year 
against France, and leaving all his artillery to 
grace the triumphs of the victors. The Arch- 
duke John, upon hearing of this catastrophe, 
abandoned the crest of the Brenner during the 
night, and retired by Klagenfurth to Cilly, where 
he effected a junction with his brother and the 
gallant army of Italy. Butthe Prince of Rohan 
vas not equally fortunate. That gallant officer, 
who was stationed with six thousand men near 
Nauders and Finstermung, on the western fron- 
tier of the province, found himself by these dis- 
asters cut off from any support, and isolated 
among the enemy’s columns in the midst of the 
mountains of Tyrol. Disdaining to capitulate, 
he formed the bold resolution of cutting his way 
through all the corps by which he was surround- 


* Bign., iv., 390, 391. ~Jom., ii., 167, 168. Dum., xiii., 
280, 288. ‘ 

+ An interesting incident occurred at Innspruck. The 
76th French regiment had, in the campaign of 1799, lost two 
of its standards. When walking in the arsenal at Innspruck, 
one of its officers beheld them among the other warlike 
trophies of the Tyrolese. 
that their lost ensigns were recovered, and the veterans 
hastening in, kissed the tattered remnants, and wept for 
joy at again beholding the companions of their former glory. 
.—Bianon, iv., 391. 
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ed, and joining the garrison leftin Venice. Sur- 
prising success at first attended his efforts. De- 
scending the course of’ the Adige, he surprised 
and defeated Loison’s division at Bolzano, and 
thus opened a way for himself by Trent and 
the defiles of the Brenta to the Italian plains. 
Already the mountains were cleared; Bassano 
was passed, and the wearied troops were joy- 
fully winding their way.across the level fields to 
the shores of the Lagurie, when they were met 
by St. Cyr, who commanded the force stationed 
in observation of that town, and completely de- 
feated at Castel Franco, Dispirited by Now: 24: 


ing no remaining means of escape, this gallant 
band, still five thousand strong, was obliged to 
lay down its arms. At the same time, the for- 
tress of Kuffstein capitulated, on condi- Novela 
tion of the garrison being allowed ‘to Nov 18 
march back to the hereditary states, which was. 
readily agreed to. Thus, in little more than three 
weeks, not only were the Imperialists entirely 
driven from, the Tyrol, long considered as the 
impregnable bulwark of the Austrian monarchy,, 
though garrisoned by five-and-twenty thousand. 
regular troops, and at least an equal amount 
of well-trained militia, but more than half of 
the soldiers were made prisoners, and all the 
strongholds had passed into the hands of the ene- 
my. Finding the reduction complete, Ney, be- 
fore the end of November, marched with his 
whole forces to Salzbourg to co-operate with 
Massena, who was approaching the same quar- 
ter against the Archduke Charles, while Auge- 
reau withdrew to Ulm,*.to observe the motions 
of Prussia, and the occupation of the Tyrol was 
committed to the Bavarian troops. 

It was not inability to defend the Tyrol which 
led to this rapid abandonment of that Napoleon ad- 
important province. Notwithstand- vances into 
ing the disasters at Scharnitz and Upper'Aus- 
Feldkirch, the Archduke John could 
still have maintained his ground among its rug- 
ged defiles, aided by the numerous warlike in- 
habitants, whose attachment to the house of 
Austria has long been conspicuous: it was the 
pressing danger of the heart of the Empire, and 
the paramount necessity of providing a covering 
force for the capital, which rendered it absolute- 
ly imperative to withdraw the regular forces. 
Napoleon’s progress down the valley of the Dan- 
ube was every day more alarming. The for- 
midable barrier of the Inn was abandoned almost 
as soon as it was taken up: forty-five thousand 
men could not pretend to defend so long a line 
against a hundred and fifty thousand. ‘The in- 
trenchments of Muhldorf, the ramparts Octave 
of Brannau, armed as they were with ar- ~~" “" 
tillery, were precipitately evacuated, and the Inn 
crossed by innumerable battalions at all points. 
The advantages of the latter fortress appeared so 
considerable that the French emperor gave im- 
mediate orders for its conversion into the grand 
depét of the army. Meanwhile Murat, . , 
at the head of the cavalry and the advan- “""’ ** 
ced guard, continued to press the retiring col- 
umns of the enemy: a skirmish in front Nov. 4 
of Mersbach, a more stubborn resistance oa 
near Lambach, at the passage of the Traun, 
while they evinced the obstinate valour of the 
new enemy with whom they had now to eee 
contend, hardly retarded the march of the ee 
invaders an hour; the determined opposition of 


* Dum., xiii., 280, 293. Jom., ii., 168, 170. 
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the Austrians near the foot of the mountains,* at 
the Bridge of Steyer over the Ens, only delayed 
Marshal Davoust with the right wing of the 
army a day; and at length the imperial head- 
quarters were established at Lintz, the capital of 
Upper Austria. 

The emperor profited by the two days’ delay 
at Lintz, which the destruction of the bridge at 


: that place, and the necessity of giving some re- 


pose to the troops, occasioned, to give a new or- 
ganization to his army, with a view to the sur- 
rounding and destroying of Kutusoff’s corps. 
Four divisions of the army, amounting in all to 
twenty thousand men, were He a over to the 
left bank of the Danube, and placed under the 
command of Marshal Mortier, who received in- 
structions to advance cautiously, with numerous 
videttes out in every direction, and always some- 
what behind the corps of Lannes, which moved 
mext to them on the right of the river. A flotilla 
was prepared to follow the army with provisions 
and stores down the sinuous course of the Dan- 
ube, and such directions given to the numerous 
corps on its right bank as were best calculated 
to ensure the separation of the Russians from the 
Archduke Charles and the ultimate destruction 
of both. Nor was it only in warlike prepara- 
tions that the emperor was engaged during his 
sojourn at Lintz. Duroc joined him there trom 
Berlin, with accounts of the accession of Prus- 


“gia to the confederacy of Russia and England ; 


Nov. 8, Upon which he instantly directed the for- 

*“ mation of an army of the North, under 
the command of his brother Louis, composed 
of six divisions: a force, as already mentioned, 
which, although existing on paper only, was 
likely to overawe the discontented powers in the 
north of Germany, while, at the same time, a 
Spanish auxiliary corps, twelve thousand strong, 
under a leader, destined to renown in future 
times,t the Marquis La Romana, which was al- 
ready on its march through France, was ordered 
to hasten its advance, and follow in the same 
direction. 

At Lintz the emperor received also the Elector 
Austrian pro: of Bavaria, who hastened to that 
posalsofpeace, city to render him the homage due 
which come to to the deliverer of his dominions ; 
bans and on the same day Count Giulay 
arrived with proposals for an armistice, with a 
view to a general peace. The ruined condition 
of the army which had escaped from the disaster 
of Ulm, the general consternation which prevail- 
ed, and the distance at which the principal Rus- 
sian forces still were, and the imminent danger 


that the capital, with its magnificent arsenals, 


would immediately fall into the hands of the in- 
vaders, had prevailed in the Austrian cabinet 
over their long-continued jealousy of France. 
Napoleon received the envoy courteously, but 
after observing that it was not to a conqueror at 
the head of two hundred thousand men that propo- 
sitions should be addressed from a beaten arm 
unable 'to defend a single position, sent him hiaek 
with a letter to the emperor containing the con- 
ditions on which he was willing to treat. These 
were, that the Russians should forthwith evacu- 
ate the Austrian territory, and retire into Poland, 
that the levies in Hungary should be instantly 
disbanded, and Tyrol and Venice ceded to the 
French dominions. If these terms were not 
agreed to, he declared he would continue, with- 

* Sav., ii, 102, 103. Dum.,, xiii, 264, 277. Jom., ii., 
133, 134, 

t Dun., xiil., 204, 298. Jom., ii, 145. Sav., ii., 103. 
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out an-hour’s intermission, his march towards 
Vienna.* of 
These rigorous terms were sufficient to con- 
vince the allies that they had no xutusomwith 
chance of salvation but in a vigor- draws to the 
ous prosecution of the contest. ‘The left bank of the 
most pressing entreaties, therefore, Danape: 
were despatched to the Russian headquarters to 
hasten the advance of their reserves, while a 
strong rear-guard took post at Amstetten, to give 
time for the main body and artillery to complete 
their march without confusion through the nar- 
row defile of the Danube. A bloody conflict en- 
sued there between that heroic rear-guard and the 
French advanced column, under Oudinot,' and 
the cavalry of Murat;. in which, although the 
allies were ultimately forced to retreat from the 
increasing multitude of the-enemy,t they long 
stood their ground with the utmost resolution, 
and gained time for the army in their rear to ar- 
rive at the important rocky ridge behind St. Pol- 
ten; the last defensible position in front of Vien- 
na, and which covered the junction of the lateral 
road running from Italy through Leoben with the 
great route down the valley of the Danube to the 
capital. ‘To wrest this important position from 
the enemy, the right wing of the army, sixty 
thousand strong, under Davoust, Marmont, and 
Bernadotte, was directed, through the mountains 
on the right, to turn their left flank; Murat, Lan- 
nes, and Oudinot, with the left, of above fifty 
thousand combatants, manceuvred on their right, 
while the emperor in person, at the head of the 
corps of Soult and the Imperial Guard, was des- 
tined to strike the decisive blows in the centre. 
But the allies, until the arrival either of the Rus- 
sian main body, or of the Archduke Charles, 
were in no condition to withstand such formida- 
ble forces: either of the enemy’s wings greatly 
outnumbered their whole army. Kutusoff, there- 
fore, decided with reason that it had become in- 
dispensable to abandon the capital ; and that, by 
withdrawing his forces to the left bank of the 
river, he would both relieve them from a pursuit 
which could not fail in the end to be attended 
with disaster, and draw nearer to the re-enforce- 
ments advancing under Buxhowden, which might 
enable them. to renew the conflict on a footing 
of equality.  Skilfully concealing, 
therefore, his intention from the ene- 
my, he rapidly moved his whole ar- vance of the 
my across the Danube at Mautern, French to- 
over the only bridge which traver- W*ds Vienna. 
ses that river between Lintz and Vienna, and 
having burned its eight-and-twenty arches. of 
wood behind him, succeeded, for some days at 
least, in throwing an impassable barrier between. 
his wearied troops and their indefatigable pur- 
suers. Arrived at St. Polten, the French found 
it occupied only by light Austrian troops, who 
retired as they. advanced: no force capable of ar- 
resting them any longer remained on the road to 
Vienna; and their light infantry eagerly push- 
ing forward, on’ the following day reach- 
ed Burkendorf, within four leagues of the Nov. 10. 
capital. About the same time Davoust, while 


November 9. 
Continued ad- 


* Say., ii, 104. Dum., xiii., 298, 300. Jom., ii., 146. 

t+ A remarkable instance of courage occurred here on the 
part of a French cannonier. The Russian cuirassiers, by a 
gallant charge along the high road, had seized a battery of 
horse artillery which was firing grape at them within half 
musket shot, and sabred most of the gunners. One of them, 
however, though wounded, contrived to crawl to his piece 
and putting the match to the touchhole, discharged it right 
among the enemy’s horsemen with such decisive effect that 
the whole squadron turned and fled—Dumas, xiil., 303, 304 
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mantic southern barrier of the valley of the Dan- 
ube, came unexpectedly on the rear-guard of 
Meerfelt, which, unsuspicious of evil, was pur- 


suing its course in-a southern direction, by a| 


cross road, to avoid the pursuit of Marmont. 
Nov.:8 Suddenly assailed, it was pierced through 
v™ the centre, and thrown into such confusion 
that the fugitives escaped only by dispersing in 
the neighbouring woods and mountains, leaving 
three thousand prisoners and sixteen pieces of 
cannon in the hands of the enemy.*+ 
But while these great advantages were attend- 
ionof Ng the standards of Napoleon on 
ee the right bank of the Baie, an un- 


)tier’s corps by wonted disaster, nearly attended with 


Peaausel: fatal consequences, befell them on 
the left. Murat, at the head of the advanced guard 
of the grand army, had pressed on with his 
‘wonted ardour to the neighbourhood of Vienna, 
in So precipitate a manner as drew forth a severe 
reproof from the French emperor, who was well 
aware that, divided as his troops were by so great 
a stream, the most imminent danger would at- 
tend those.on the left bank, now that the Russians 
had wholly passed over to that side. The catas- 
‘trophe which he apprehended was not long of 
arriving. Mortier, following the orders which 

he had received to keep nearly abreast 
Nov. 11. of though a little behind the columns on 
the right bank, and intent only upon inflicting 
loss'upon the Russian troops, which he knew had 
passed the river, and conceived to be flying 
-across his line of march from the Danube towards 
Moravia, was eagerly emerging from the defiles 
of Diernstein, between the Danube and the rocky 
hills beneath the towers of the castle where 
Richard Cceur de Lion-was once immured, when 
he came upon the Russian rear-guard under Mil- 
aradovitch,. posted in front of Stein, on heights 
commanding the only road by which he could 
‘advance, and supported by a powerful artillery. 
‘Desperate ac De instantly commenced the attack 
tion at Diem- at break of day, though little more 
stein. then the division of Gazan had 


emerged from the formidable defile in his rear. 


The combat soon became extremely warm: fresh 
troops arriyed on both sides; the grenadiers 
fought man to man with undaunted resolution, 
and it was still doubtful which party would pre- 
vail in the murderous strife, when towards noon 
intelligence arrived that the division of Doctoroff, 
ably conducted by the Austrian general Smith, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the country, 
had by a circuitous march through the hills 
reached his rear, and already occupied Diern- 
stein and the sole line of his communications. 
Thus, while the French marshal had the bulk 
of Kutusoff’s force on his hands in front, his re- 


* Dum., xiii , 307, 309. Jom., ii., 148, 149. ; 

+ When travelling on the road to Vienna, in the uniform 
of acolonel of chasseurs, which he commonly wore, Napo- 
Jeon met a carriage containing a priest and an Austrian la- 
dy in great distress. He stopped and inquired into the cause 
ef her lamentations. ‘‘ Sir,” said she, ‘I am on my way to 
demand protection from the emperor, who is well acquainted 


‘ 


“with my family, and has received from it many obligations. 
: My wanes fas ben pillaged and my gardener killed by his 


soldiers.” ‘ Yourname?” replied he. ‘De Bunny, daugh- 
ser of M. de Marbeuff, formerly governor of Corsica.” ‘I 
am charmed,” rejoined Napoleon, “to have the means of 
serving yon. Iam the emperor.” The astonishment of the 
fair suppliant may easily be conceived. She was sent to 
headquarters, attended by a detachment of chasseurs of the 
guard, treated with the greatest distinction, and sent back 
highly gratified by the reception she had met with.—Rapp, 
54, 55. 
Vou, IL—Zz 
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‘toiling with infinite difficulty among the rocky 
and woody Alpine ridges which formed the ro- 


treat was cut off, and with a single division of 
his corps he found himself enveloped by the whole 
Russian army.* 

Mortier instantly perceived that nothing but 
an immediate attack on Doctoroff’s division, so 
as to clear the road in his rear, and permit the 
remainder of his corps to advance to his assist- 
ance, could save him fromdestruction. He had 
an hour before gone back in person to the divis- 
ion of Dupont, which was the next that wae 
coming up, in order to hasten their march; and 
it was with great difficulty that, pursuing a devi- 
ous path through the overhanging slopes, he suc- 
ceeded in regaining the division of Gazan, now 
hard pressed both in front and rear. Forming 
his troops in close column, he advanced against 
Doctoroff, with the determination to force his May 
through at the point of the bayonet, or perish in 
the attempt. In silence, but with undaunted res- 
olution, they advanced to the mouth of the terri- 
ble defile they had passed in the morning, little 
anticipating such a disaster; but they found the 
bottom of the ravine filled with dense masses of 
the enemy, while the river on one side, and the - 
walls of rock on the other, precluded all hope of 
turning them on either side. Compelled to com- 
bat both in front and rear, they made but little 
progress. Incessant discharges mowed down 
their ranks, and destruction seemed inevitable, 
when the sound of a distant cannonade from the 
farther extremity of the pass reyived the hope 
that succour was approaching. In truth, it was 
the division of Dupont, which, fully aware of the 
imminent danger of their general, was advan- 
cing with all imaginable haste to his succour, 
and was already engaged with the rear of Doc- 
toroff’s division, which gallantly faced about to 
repel them. ‘This extraordinary conflict contin- 
ued till nightfall with unparalleled resolution on 
both sides.. ‘The combatants in the dark or by 
the light of the moon continued the strife; the 
whole defile resounded with the incessant roar of 
firearms; while the ancient Gothic towers, 
which once held in chains the erusading hero, 
were illuminated by the frequent discharges of 
artillery which flashed through the gloom at their 
feet. Gradually, however, Gazan’s division was 
broken ; upward of two thirds of their number 
had fallen; three eagles were taken; and Mor- 
tier himself, whose lofty stature made.him con- 
spicuous, being repeatedly intermingled with the 
Russian grenadiers, owed his safety to the vig- 
our and dexterity with which he wielded the sa- 
bre. His officers, desirous of preventing so bril- 
liant a prize from falling into the hands of the 
enemy, besought him to step on board a bark on 
the river, and make his way to the other side, but 
the brave marshal refused to leave his comrades.t 
This heroic constancy at length received its re- 
ward. The distant fire was heard to be sensibly 


-approaching; it was Dupont, who, forcing his way 


with heroic courage through the defile, was gradu- 
ally compelling Doctoroff to give ground before 
him, but who now, in his turn, found himself be- 
tween two fires. The brave Smith, at the head of 
the Russian column, was killed by a discharge of 
grapeshot at the moment when he was making a 
decisive charge on the remains of Gazan’s di- 


* Sav., ii., 105. Dum., xiv., 1, 13. Jom., ii., 150, 151. 

+ ‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ reserve that resource for the wound- 
ed. One who has the honour to command such brave sol- 
diers should esteem himself too happy to share their lot and 
perish with them. We have still two guns and some boxes 
of grapeshot ; we are almost at Diernstein ; let us close our 
ranks and make a last effort,”—Dumas, xiv., 14 
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vision. The French, who had exhausted all 
their ammunition, were roused by the cheers of 
their deliverers, which were now distinctly heard, 
to try a last effort with the bayonet. Assailed 
both in front and rear, Doctoroff’s division was 
driven up a lateral valley, which afforded them 
the means of escape; and, amid the cries of 
“France! France! you have saved us,” the ex- 
hausted grenadiers of Gazan threw themselves 
into the arms of their comrades.* 

This untoward affair gave singular vexation 
Mortier re- to Napoleon. twas not the mere loss 
crosses the of three thousand men, which in so 
Danube. mighty 
quence—that of the allies had amounted to two 
thirds of that number, and it could easily be re- 
pafired—it was the blot on his arms, the derange- 
ment of the plans of the campaign, which was 
the source of annoyance. Mortier, on the day 

after the battle, esteemed himself fortu- 
Noy, Ue nate in. being able, by the aid of the 
French flotilla on the Danube, to make his way 
across the river with his whole corps, leaving the 
left bank entirely in the hands of the enemy. 
The object of his movements was frustrated. All 
hopes of surrounding and destroying Kutusoff 
before the arrival of the second Russian army 
were atan end. What was still more mortify- 
ing to his military feelings, both the courage and 
capacity of the enemy had been clearly demon- 
strated. His troops had not only been defeated, 
but outgeneralled; and the Moscovites, in their 
first serious engagement of the campaign, had 
gained greater trophies than the Austrians could 
boast of since the battle of Marengo. _He paus- 
~ ed, therefore, a day at St. Polten; and, abandon- 
ing all thoughts of harassing any farther the re- 
treat of Kutusoff, turned all his attention to the 
capture of Vienna and the acquisition of the 
bridge there, which, besides its other immense 
advantages, would render totally impossible the 
junction of the Archduke Charles with the Rus- 
sian forces.t : 

Orders, therefore, were immediately given to 
Napoleon ad- Lannes and Murat to advance with 
vances rapidly all possible expedition upon Vien- 
on Vienna. ~ na, and by every means in their pow- 
er endeavour to gain possession of the bridges 
over the Danube, whether an armistice was 
agreed on or not.t Meanwhile, the Emperor 
Francis retired from the capital, after confiding 
the charge of it, at this eventful crisis, to Count 
Wurbna, the grand chamberlain, who executed 
with great fidelity the difficult duty committed to 
his charge. The citizens were overwhelmed 
with consternation when they found themselves 
deserted by the government, and assembled in 
tumultuous crowds to demand arms to defend 
their hearths and ramparts, but it was too late. 
The means of resistance no longer remained; 
- and Vienna, which never yet had yielded to an 
enemy, was compelled to send a deputation to 
Napoleon’s headquarters to treat of a capitula- 
tion. An active negotiation was kept up as to 


* Bign., iv., 402, 403. Dum., xiv., 9,15. Jom., ii., 151, 
152, Sav., ii., 105 

t+ Jom., ii., 153. Dum., xiv., 17, 18.  Sav., ii., 105. 

¢ ‘As soon as ten o’clock on the 12th has arrived, you 
may enter Vienna. ‘Endeavour to surprise the bridge of the 
Danube, and if it is broken down, make it your study to find 
the readiest means of passing the river; that is the great 
affair, Should M. Guilay, before ten o’clock, present him- 
self with proposals for a negotiation, you may suspend your 
march on Vienna ; but, notwithstanding, use all your efforts 
to secure the passage of the river.”—Orders to Murat, 12th 
November, 1805, in Dumas, xiv., 20. 
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the terms on which an armistice could be grant- 
ed, but the French emperor would abate nothing 
of his rigorous demands, that the Hungarian in- 
surrection should instantly be disbanded, and the 
Tyrol, with the duchy of Venice, be immediate- 
ly ceded to France.* ae: 

Built in the superb basin formed on the south, 
by the Alps of Styria, on the east by 
the Carpathian Mountains, on the 
west by the range of the Bisamberg 
and the hills of Bohemia-and Upper Austria, 
Vienna, the subject of this anxious negotiation, 
yields to no capital of Europe, Constantinople 
and Naples excepted, in the beauty and salubri- 
ty of its situation. Aunciently the frontier station. 
of the Roman Empire against the Sarmatian. 
wilds, its situation on the frontier of civilization. 
has in every age rendered it a military post of 
the highest importance. The Hungarians alone 
had forced its gates in the thirteenth century, 
but the inhabitants hardly regarded as conquest 
the success achieved by those who were now 
their own subjects. Its heroic resistance to an 
innumerable army of Turks in 1688, gave time for 
Sobieski to approach with the flower of the Po- 
lish chivalry; and the subsequent defeat of three 
hundred thousand Mussulmans beneath its walls. 
delivered Eastern, as the victory of Tours had 
saved Western Europe from the barbarian yoke. 
The old city is surrounded by a wall, flanked by 
strong bastions; but it contains only 100,000: 
souls, hardly a' third of the present inhabitants 
of the capital. The remainder dwell in the im~ 
mense suburbs which surround it on every side, 
separated from the ancient rampart only by a 
broad glacis, conducive alike to the health and 
beauty of the metropolis. They are girded around 
by intrenchments, but such as ‘are not defensi- 
ble against a more skilful enemy than the Turks, 
from whose incursions they were intended to 
protect the inhabitants. Vienna cannot vie with 
Paris, Rome, or London, in the splendour or 
riches of its architectural decoration, though the 
Church of St. Stephen, surmounted by one of the 
highest steeples in Europe, from the summit of 
which the Polish lances were first discovered 
gleaming in the setting sun on the ridges of the 
Bisamberg, possesses the greatest interest; and. 
the imperial library presents a room three hun- 
dred feet in length, of surpassing grandeur. But 
in a military point of view its capture was an 
object of the very highest importance, command- 
ing as it did the only bridge below Lintz over 
the Danube, and containing the great arsenal of 
the Austrian monarchy, stored with two thou- 
sand cannon and above a hundred thousand 
stand of arms.t ; 

The Emperor Francis had withdrawn from 
Vienna to Presburg, where he stim- geizure of the 
ulated the armament of the Hunga- bridge of Vi- 
rian insurrection, and thence he re- enna. 
paired to the fortified town of Brunn, in Mora- 
via, in order to concert measures with Alexan- 
der, who was hourly expected there from Berlin, 
for the farther prosecution of the war. Mean- 
while, the French forces in great strength ap- 
proached. Vienna, and Napoleon renewed his 
orders to Lannes and Murat to endeavour, by 
all possible means, to gain possession of the 
bridge which led across the river to the northern 
provinces of the Empire. The interchange of 
couriers, which was frequent between the out- 


Description. 
of that city. 


* Jom., ii., 153, 154, Dum., xiv., 17, 25. Sav., ii., 105. 
t Personal observation. Jom., ii., 155, 156. Dum., xiv., 
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posts of the two armies, on account of the nego- 
tiation which was going forward, gave an ene- 
my, little scrupulous as to the means he employ- 
ed, too fair an opportunity for accomplishing 
this object. Meerfelt, in retiring from Vienna, 
had intrusted the important post of the bridges 
over the Danube to Prince Auersberg, who, with 
a. strong rear-guard, was, stationed at that, the 
sole avenue to the northern part of the imperial 
Nov. 13, dominions. At daybreak on the 13th of 
""“* November, General Sebastiani entered 
Vienna at the head of a brigade of dragoons, 
closely followed by Murat, Lannes, and General 
Bertrand, with a powerful body of grenadiers, 
Without halting an instant, they passed through 
the town, crossed the suburb of Leopold on its 
opposite side, and marched straight to the great 
woeosen bridge of Thabor, the head of which, on 
the right bank, was. still held by an advanced 
guard of the Austrians. Everything was ready 
for the destruction of the arches; the matches 
were set, the combustibles laid, the train ready ; 
a powertul battery was stationed at the opposite 
extremity; Auersberg had but to give the word, 
and in a few minutes the bridge was wrapped in 
flames, and-all communication with the left bank 
was cutoff. The better to conceal their designs, 
Lannes and Murat advanced on foot at the head 
of their troops; everything bore a friendly ap- 
pearance; the soldiers in column had their arms 
slung over their shoulders; they were surround- 
ed by a host of stragglers, as in time of profound 
peace: so frequent had been the interchange of 
couriers between the respective headquarters, 
that for three days there had been a kind of ar- 
mistice between the two armies. The unsus- 
pecting simplicity of the Germans was deceived 
by these appearances: General Belliard advan- 
ced, with Lannes and Murat, with his hands be- 
hind his back, as if strolling out for a morning 
saunter: they called out to the imperial officers 
“not to fire, as the armistice was concluded ;” 
and the Austrians, trusting to their good faith, 
joined them, and began to converse about the 
approaching peace. As the conversation grew 
warmer, the French generals, followed by the 
grenadiers, insensibly advanced upon the bridge: 
for some time the Austrian officer did not take 
the alarm, but at length, seeing that it was more 
than half passed, and that the French grenadiers 
were quickening their pace, he lost patience, and 
ordered the artillery to fire. The moment was 
terrible: the gunners stood to their pieces, the 
matches were raised; in an instant the bridge 
would have been swept with grapeshot, when 
Lannes walked straight up to him, saying, with 
a loud voice, “‘ What are you about ? do you not 
see?” Atthis instant the grenadiers rushed for- 
ward: the Austrian officer was seized, and con- 
tinued assurances held out that the armistice 
was signed; while the column advanced with a 
rapid step along the bridge, covering, by its mass, 
a train of sappers and miners, who followed im- 
mediately behind, and threw all the combustibles 
laced along its length into the river. The artil- 
erymen on the opposite side, seeing their own 
officers intermingled with the French, fell into 
the snare, and forebore to fire: the critical mo- 
ment was passed; the French grenadiers crossed 
he bridge, and suddenly assailing the battery on 
the other side, seized the guns before the can- 
noniers could recover from their consternation. 
Instantly the grenadiers of Oudinot and Suchet 
succeeded them; and the French found them- 
selves masters of both banks of the Danube, by 
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a stratagem conducted with a skill and intrepid- 
ity which would be worthy of the highest admi- 
ration, were it not tarnished by a breach of faith, 
which neither ability nor success can either pal- 
liate or excuse,* : 

This surprise of the bridge of Vienna gave the 
highest satisfaction to Napoleon, ._ 
and it was, in truth, one of the MOSt ¢s through Vi 
important events of the campaign. enna, and es- 
It was now in his power, from the tablishes head: 
central position of the capital, with guarters at 
his army 4 cheval on the river, to di- “°"°°?"""™ 
rect an overwhelming force either against the 
Russians or the Archduke Charles, as he pleas: 
ed; the junction of these two powerful conver 
ging armies, or even their engaging together in 
common operations, was thenceforth impossible. 
Impatient to profit by such extraordinary good 
fortune, the emperor, at daybreak the following 
morning, crossed the bridge and established his 
headquarters at Schoenbrunn, from which the 
young archduchess, Marie Louise, his- future 
empress, had just before fled. ‘The important ef- 
fects of the capture of the bridge soon appeared. 
‘The Archduke Charles, whose columns were 
rapidly approaching the capital, was obliged to 
incline to the right, with a view, by a long cir- 
cuit towards Hungary, to endeavour to regain 
his communications with the allied army. On 
the north of the river, convoys of all sorts rapid- 
ly arrived at Vienna; the hospital-train were es- 
tablished there; the immense stores found in the 
arsenal enabled the French to countermand all 
their warlike apparatus which had been ordered 
up from Metz and Strasbourg; while one half 
of the army passed over to the north bank, threw 


Napoleon pass: 


‘back, Kutusoff’s advanced posts towards Mora- 


via, and the other half, spread out from Kuff 
stein in Tyrol towards the frontiers of Hungary, 
interposed between the Danube and the hither- 
to unconquered battalions of the Archduke 
Charles.t+ 
The unexpected surprise of the bridge of Vi- 
enna contributed not a little to aggra- subsequent 
vate the danger and embarrass the movements of 
situation of Kutusoff. All the ad- the armies. 
vantages which he had derived from his master- 
ly movements across the Danube were now lost; 
the river no longer protected his rear from dis- 
aster; and alone, in presence of a force four 
times greater than his own, he had to continue a 
painful retreat to the second Russian army. He 
instantly fell back, and Brunn was assigned as 
the point of junction with the Austrian forces 
who had evacuated the capital. Napoleon, with- 
out a moment’s delay, continued the pursuit in 
different columns, with a view to prevent the 
union, So strongly were the Austrians impress- 
ed with the idea that an armistice had been 
concluded, that General Noslitz, on the 15th of 
November, when reached by the French dra- 
goons, allowed them to pass without opposition 
through his squadrons, which gave them the 
means of falling unexpectedly on the heavy con- 
voy which was struggling through the desperate 
roads in his rear. ‘The rear-guard of the Impe- 
rialists was soon overtaken, encumbered as it 
was with great loads of artillery and stores, 
which had been taken from the arsenal of Vien- 
na: one hundred and ninety pieces of cannon, 
and equipments to an immense amount, fell, al- 
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most without a combat, into the hands of the ene- 
my. Leaving this easy pee to\be secured by 
the corps which followed, Murat pushed for- 
ward, at the head of the whole cavalry and a 
corps of infantry about fifty thousand strong, to 
endeavour to reach, Znaim before the enemy, 
which, if done, would have prevented the junc- 
tion of the Russian and Austrian forces. Mean- 
while Mortier and Bernadotte, who had both 
crossed the Danube, and were following fast on 
the traces of the Russian general, thundered 
without intermission in his rear. His destruc- 
tion seemed inevitable,* 

Burning with anxiety to anticipate the enemy 
in his arrival’ at Znaim, and en- 
tusoffin parry- Couraged by the success of his strat- 
ing the at-  agem with Auersberg,. Murat re- 
tempts of the solved to try a similar device with 
French to ci- Kytusoff, and for this purpose. de- 
cumvent him. : % . 

spatched a flag of truce, announcing 
the conclusion of the armistice, in the hope of 
thereby stopping the march of the Russian col- 
umns; but» he soon found that he had a very 
different antagonist to deal with in such an at- 
tempt from the unsuspecting Austrians. Sprung 
from another race, and endowed with very differ- 
ent mental qualities, the Russians are as skilled 
as the Germans are deficient in the arts of dis- 
simulation; and they have répeatedly shown 
themselves superior in address to all the diplo- 
matists of Europe. Kutusoff, whose acuteness 
was of the highest order, and who was inferior to 
none of his countrymen in the finesse of negotia- 
tion, instantly saw in this attempt the means of 
extricating the greater part of his army from its 
embarrassment. He received the French enyoy 
in the most friendly manner, and pretended not 
enly to enter cordially into the negotiation, but, 
in his anxiety to put an immediate end to hostili- 
ties, sent the emperor’s aid-de-camp, Winzinge- 
rode, to propose the terms, which were, that the 
Russians should retire into Poland, the French 
withdraw from Moravia, while, in the mean 
time, both armies should remain in the situation 
which they at present occupied.t Murat fell 
into the snare: Bagrathion, who was in presence 
of the French videttes with eight thousand men, 
indeed remained stationary ;’ but, meanwhile, the 
remainder of the army defiled rapidly in his rear, 
and gained the important post of Znaim, which 
opened up their communication with the retiring 
Austrians and their own reserves, which were 
approaching. ‘The Emperor Napoleon was high- 
ly indignant when he heard that an armistice had 
been concluded, and despatched immediate or- 
ders for an attack; but, before his answer could 
be received, twenty hours had been gained, 
‘Znaim was passed, and the main body of the 
Russians were in full march to join their allies, 
leaving only Bagrathion and his division in pres- 
ence of the enemy.+ 

* Jom.,ii., 159,160. Dum., xiv., 33, 36,45. Sav., ii., 108, 

+ “Inagreeing to this proposal for an armistice,” says Ku- 
tusoff, in his official account ofthe transaction, “‘ Thad in 
my view nothing but to gain time, and thereby obtain the 
means of removing toa greater distance from the enemy, and 
saving myarmy. The adjutant-general, Winzingerode, sent 
me a duplicate of the proposed convention for my ratifica- 
tion; without affixing my signature, I delayed my answer 
for twenty hours, waiting for that of the French emperor, 
and, meanwhile, caused the main body of the army to con- 
tinue its retreat, which thereby gained two marches on the 
enemy. In so doing, I was well aware that I was exposing 
the corps of Prince Bagrathion to almost certain ruin ; but [ 

esteemed myself fortunate in being able to save the army by 
the destruction of that corps.”—Dumas, xiv., 48. 

t Jom.,; ii., 160, 161. Dum.,, xiv., 44, 51, 
432, 434, 
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At noon on the 16th, despatches arrived from 
Napoleon disavowing the armistice, pyeroio action 
and directing an immediate attack of Bagrathion, 
on the enemy. Kutusoff had direct- who at length 
ed Bagrathion to keep his ground to makes good 

A ° - his retreat. 
the last extremity, in order to gain ~~ 
time for the retreat of the army: nothing more 
was requisite to induce that heroic general, with 
his brave followers, to sacrifice themselves to the 
last man to their country. He was soon assail- 
ed, at once in front and both flanks, by Lannes, 


Oudinot, and Murat, to whose aid Soult, with 


his numerous and well-appointed corps, arrived 
soon after the action commenced. UE 
of Grund was the key of the Russian position, 
and incredible efforts were made on both sides to 
gain or retain possession of that important point. 
For long the Moscovites made good their ground : 
in vain column. after column bravely advanced 
to the attack ; the resistance they experienced 
was as obstinate as the attack was impetuous ; 
and after several hours’ murderous fighting, this 
band of heroes remained unbroken in the midst 
of their numerous enemies. ‘Towards nightfall, 
however, the immense and constantly increasing 
masses of the enemy prevailed; the thinned 
ranks could no longer be preserved by a con- 
stant feeling towards the centre; the French 
grenadiers broke into the village, and almost all 
the wounded Russians fell into their hands. 
Still the survivers maintained the desperate 
struggle: man to man, company to company, 
they fought in thevhouses, in the streets, in the 
gardens, with unconquerable resolution. | The 
constant discharges of firearms and artillery 
spread a broad light in the midst of the gloom 
of a November hight, and midnight found them 
still engaged in mortal combat. In the strife 
three thousand Russians fell or were made pris- 
oners; but Bagrathion effected his retreat with 
the remainder, hardly five thousand, unbroken 
from amid forty thousand enemies: a glorious 
achievement, which gave an earnest of the fu- 
ture celebrity of a hero whose career was closed. 
with immortal renown on the field of Borodino.* 
Nothing now could prevent the junction of thé 
allied forces, and it took place on the jy, ction of 
19th at Wischau, in Moravia, with- the Russian 
out farther molestation. This great armies. 
event produced an immediate change Measures of 
in the measures of Napoleon. It was N#poleon. 
no longer a dispirited band of forty thousand 
men, which was retiring before forces quadruple 
their own, but a vast army, seventy-five thou- 
sand strong, animated by the presence of the em- 
peror in person, which was prepared to resist his 
efforts. ‘The situation of Napoleon was, in con- 
sequence, daily becoming more critical. The 
necessity of guarding so many points, and keep- 
ing up a communication from Vienna to the 
Rhine, had greatly reduced his army: the Arch- 
duke Charles, with seventy thousand tried veter- 
ans, was rapidly approaching from the south; 
the Hungarian insurrection was organizing in 
the east; seventy-five thousand Russians were 
in his front, while Prussia, no longer concealing 
her. intentions, was preparing to descend from 
Silesia with eighty thousand men on his com- 
munications. ‘The measures of Napoleon were 
calculated with his wonted ability to ward off so 
many concurring dangers. Calculating that at 
least ten days must elapse before the Russian 
ES es EES A Re ee ee 
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armies, after the fatiguing marches which they 
had undergone, could be ready for active opera- 
tions, he resolved to make the most of that pre- 
cious interval to impose upon the different ene- 
mies with whom he was surrounded. Knowing 
well that the great secret-of war is to expand for- 
ces, when a variety of enemies are to be re- 
strained and a moral impression produced, and 
concentrate them when a decisive blow is to be 
struck, he resolved to take advantage of this 
breathing-time to disseminate his troops in every 
direction. Heavy contributions were imposed 
upon the conquered territories of Austria: Mar- 
mont was pushed forward on the road to Styria 
to.observe the Archduke Charles; Davoust re- 
ceived orders to advance upon Presburg to 
overawe the Hungarians; Bernadotte, with his 
corps and the Bavarians, was removed towards 
iglau and the frontiers of Bohemia to observe 
the motions of the Archduke Ferdinand, who, 
with the ten thousand men who had escaped from. 
the disaster of Ulm, and the levies of that prov- 
ince, was assuming a menacing attitude on the 
the upper Danube; while Mortier, with his 
corps, which had suffered so much in the prece- 
ding combats, formed the garrison of Vienna. 
The corps of Soult and Lannés, with the impe- 
rial guard and the cavalry under Murat, advan- 
ced on the road to Brunn to make head against 
the now united Russian armies.* 

Meanwhile the French armies maintained the 
Conduct of Most exemplary discipline at Vienna, 
the French and the inhabitants, somewhat. recoyv- 
at Vienna. ered from their consternation, were 
enabled to gaze without alarm on the warriors 
whose deeds had proved so fatal to the fortunes 
of their country. Commerce revived, the gates 
were open, provisions flowed in from all quar- 
ters, and, excepting from the French sentinels at 
the gates and uniforms in the Streets, it could 
hardly have been discovered that an enemy was 
in the occupation of the capital. General Clarke 
was appointed governor of the city, and a pro- 
visional government was organized throughout 
all the conquered provinces, whose first care was 
to preserve discipline among the soldiers, and 
then next to enforce the collection of the enor- 
mous contributions which the conqueror had im- 
posed on the inhabitants. ‘The greatest courtesy 
was evinced towards the academies and scientific 
institutions, and even considerable payments 
made from the military chest for the support of 
these useful establishments: admirable meas- 
ures, demonstrating the ascendant of discipline 
and European courtesy over the savage passions 
of war, and which would have been deserving of 
unqualified admiration if they had not been ac- 
companied by withering exactions, levied under 
authority of Napoleon himself, and the coercion 
of private plunder had not been all turned to the 
account of the great imperial robber.t At the 
same time, in the bulletins which he published, 


‘the whole calamities of the war were, as usual, 


ascribed to the English and the corrupting influ- 
ence of their gold, while, with a rudeness un- 


* Dum., xiv., 55, 58. Jom., ii., 162, 163. Bign., iv., 435. 

+ The contribution levied on Vienna and the conquered 
part of Upper and Lower Austria was 100,000,000 francs, or 
£4,000,000 sterling: a sum fully equivalent to £8,000,000 
in this country. The public stores, the legitimate objects 
of conquest at Vienna, were immense :' 2000 pieces of artil- 
lery, of which 500 were heavy for siege ; 100,000 muskets ; 
600,000 quintals of powder ; 600,000 balls, and 160,000 
pombs. Fifteen thousand muskets were sent as a present 
to the Bavarians, besides the colours taken from them in 
1740, when their government made common cause with 
France.—See Bianon, iv., 412 
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worthy of so great a man, and especially unbe- 
coming in the moment of triumph, he insulted 


his fallen enemies in his official publications, 


and did not even spare the Emperor of Austria 
in the point where chivalrous feelings would 
have been most anxious to have forborne, the 
character and influence of the empress herself.* 
Meanwhile the allied armies had effected their 
junction in the neighbourhood of 
Wischau; 104 battalions, including 
20 Austrian, and 159 squadrons, of 
which 50 were of the same nation; presented a 
total of 75,000 effective men. A division of the 
imperial guard, under the Grand-duke Constan- 
tine, brother of the Emperor of Russia, and a 
corps under Benningen, which were hourly ex- 
pected, would raise it to nearly ninety thousand. 
The forces which the French emperor had at 
his immediate disposal to resist this great array 
were much Jess considerable, and hardly amount- 
ed, at that moment, to 70,000 combatants; but 
such was the exhaustion of the Russian troops, 
after incessant marching and fighting for two 
months, that it was resolved to put them into 
cantonments for ten days round Olmutz before 
resuming active operations. The troops were 
animated by the best spirit, and enthusiastically 
devoted to their sovereign, whose presence among 
them never fails to rouse to the highest pitch the 
loyal feelings of the Russian soldiers; but in 
equipment and skill in the art of war it had al- 
ready become evident that they were decidedly 
inferior to their redoubtable adversaries, and that 
nothing but the indomitable firmness of Northern 
valour had hitherto enabled them to maintain 
their ground against them.t : 
The hostile chiefs gradually drew near to 
each other. Napoleon advanced his xv 99, wa- 
headquarters, to Brunn, a fortified poleon recon- 
place containing considerable mag- noitres the 
azines recently abandoned by the al- feld of Aus- 
lies, and which afforded him the im- "™"* 
mense advantage of a secure depét for his stores, 
sick, and wounded, in the immediate vicinity of 
the theatre of action. A few days after, 
when out on horseback reconnoitring the “°™ a: 
ground in the neighbourhood with his staff, he 
was much struck with the importance, both as a 
field of battle and a stratagetical point, of the po- 
sition of Austeruirz. The two chief roads of 


Forces on the 
two sides. 


that part of Moravia, that from Nikolsbourg to , 


Olmutz, and from Brunn towards Hungary by 
Holitsch, cross at that town, which renders it a 
military position of the highest value. ‘ Gen- 
tlemen,” said he to the generals and officers, 
“observe well the ground here: within a few 
days it will be your field of battle.” ‘The impor- 
tance attached by both parties to the possession 
of this intersection of the roads led to a severe 
combat of cavalry between the advanced guard 
of the French, in presence of Napoleon himself, 
and the rear-guard of the enemy, in which nei- 
ther party could boast of decisive success, al- 
though the increasing force of the enemy com- 
pelled the allies at nightfall to retire. Advices 
at the same time arrived that the advanced guard 
of Massena had entered into communication with 
Marmont’s corps, which formed the southern 
extremity of the grand army, so that Napoleon 
could now calculate for the decisive shock upon 


the united strength of the armies of Italy and ~ 


Germany.t 
* Bign,, iv., 412, 417. Jom.,ii., 157. Dum., xiv., 37,40 
+ Dum., xiv., 61, 63. Jom., ii., 165,166. Bign., iv., 435 
t Bign., iv., 436. Dum,, xiv., 104, 105, 118, 
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But all this, notwithstanding, the French em- 
peror was fully aware of the dangers 
of his situation. If Massena and the 
Italian army had entered into.com- 
munication with his extreme right, the united 
forces of the Archdukes Charles and John, near- 
_ly ninety thousand strong, were rapidly approach- 
ing to the assistance of the allies; and it had al- 
ready become evident that Mortier would be un- 
able to retain Vienna for any length of time from 
their arms. The danger of-losing his line of 
communication in rear was the more alarming 
that the forces in his front were rapidly increas- 
ing; and the arrival of the Archduke Constan- 
tine at headquarters had already raised their et- 
ficient force to eighty thousand men, assembled 


Dangers of 
his situation. 


in a strong position under the cannon of Olmutz. | 


Prussia, he was well aware, was arming for the 
fight; and he might shortly expect tc have his 
communications on the Upper Danube menaced 
by twenty thousand of the soldiers of the Great 
Frederic. Everything depended upon striking 
a decisive blow before these formidable enemies 
accumulated around him; and he was not with- 
out hopes that the inexperience or undue confi- 
dence of his opponents would give him the means 
of accomplishing this object, and terminating the 
war by a stroke which would at once extricate 
him from all his difficulties. f 

The more to inspire the allies with the false 
Nov.25. Sim. Confidence which might lead to such 
ulate negotia- 2 result, Napoleon despatched Sava-. 
tions on both ry with a letter to the Emperor Al- 
sides to gain exander to offer his congratulations 
ee to that monarch on his arrival with 
his army, and propose terms of accommoda= 
tion.t About the same time Counts Giulay and 


— 


* Dum., xiv., 120, 121. 
171, 172. 

t * Sire,” said Napoleon, ‘‘I send my aid-de-camp, Gen- 
Noy. 95, ¢7al Savary, to your majesty, to offer you my com- 

pliments on his arrival at the headquarters of your 
army. Ihave charged him to express the esteem which I 
entertain for your majesty, and the anxious desire which ] 
feel to cultivate- your friendship. Tindulge the hope that 
your majesty will receive him with that condescension for 
which you are so eminently distinguished, and that you will 
regard me as one of the men who are most desirous to be 
agreeable to you. I pray Godto keep your imperial majesty 
in his holy keeping.” The Emperor Alexander replied from 
Olmutz on the 27th in these terms: ‘Ihave received, sir, with 
the gratitude of which it was deserving, the letter which Gen- 
eral Savary brought, and hasten to return my best acknowl- 
edgments: I have no other desire but to see the peace of 
Europe established on safe and honourable conditions. I 
desire, at the same time, to seize every occasion of being 
personally agreeable to you: receive the assurance of it, as 
well as of my high consideration.” 

“When I arrived at the Russian headquarters,” says Sa- 
vary, ‘‘I found the officers and staff declaiming against the 
ambition of the French government, and full of confidence 
in the success of their arms. The emperor received me in 
the most gracious manner, and made a sign for his attend- 
ants to retire. I could not avoid a feeling of timidity and 
awe when I found myself alone with that monarch. Na- 
ture had done much for him ; it would be difficult to find a 
model so perfect and gracious; he was then twenty-six 
years of age. He spoke French in its native purity, with- 
out the slightest tinge of foreign accent, and made use on 
all occasions of our most classical expressions. As there 
‘was not the least affectation in his manner, it was easy to 
see that this was the result of a finished education. ‘The 
emperor said, when I put the letter into his hand, ‘I am 
grateful for this step on your master’s side ; it is with regret 
that I have taken up arms against him, and I seize with 
pleasure the first opportunity of testifying that feeling to- 
wards him. It is long since he has been the object of my 
admiration ; I have no wish to be his enemy, any more than 
that of France. He should recollect that in the time ofthe late 
Emperor Paul, though then only grand-duke, when France 
was overwhelmed by disasters and met with nothing but ob- 
loquy from the other cabinets, I contributed much, by di- 
recting the Russian cabinet to take the lead, to induce the 
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Stadion arrived at the headquarters of the French 
emperor. After two days spent in fruitless ne- 
gotiations, Napoleon demanded a personal in- 
terview with the Emperor Alexander. Instead 
of coming in person, the Czar sent his aid-de- 
camp, Prince Dolgoroucki, whom Napoleon met 
at the advanced posts. “Why are we fight- 
ing?” said Napoleon when the aid-de-camp was 
admitted into his presence. “Let the Emperor 
Alexander, if he complains of my. irruptions, 
make corresponding invasions on his own side, 
and all discussion will cease between us.” The 
Russian represented that such a conduct would 
be repugnant to the principles of his cabinet, and 
that the emperor had only taken up arms to suc- 
cour Austria, and obtain for the Continent a sol- 
id peace, without either personal interest in the 
matter or animosity agaist France, which he 
desired to see powerful and happy, as well as all 
the other European states; that his empire was 
already so vast that its extension was no object 
of ambition; and that his sole desire was the 
prosperity of his subjects. Napoleon replied 
that the allies wished to deprive him of his crown, 
and reinstate the Bourbons. This Dolgoroucki 
denied; and he denied, also, that they desired to 
restore his Italian possessions to the King of 
Sardinia; but admitted that they insisted on the 
independence of Holland, and an indemnity for 
the loss of Piedmont to the King of Sardinia. 


( 
other powers of Europe to recognise the new order of things 
in your country. If now I entertain different sentiments, it 
is because France has adopted different principles, which 
have given the European powers just cause of disquietude 
for their independence. I have been called on by them te 
concur with them in establishing an order of things which 
may tranquillize all parties, and it is to accomplish that 
purpose that I have come hither. You have been admirs- 
bly served by fortune, it must be admitted, but I will never 
desert anally in distress, or separate my cause from that of 
the Emperorof Germany. He is in a critical situation, but 
not beyond the reach of remedy. I command brave soldiers, 
and if your master drives me to it, J will command them to 
do their duty. You are already a great and powerful na- 
tion, and by your uniformity of language, feelings, and 
laws, as well as physical situation, must always be formi- 
dable to your neighbours. What need have you of continu- 
alaggrandizement? | Since the peace of Luneville, you have 
acquired first Genoa, and then Italy, which you have sub- 
jected to a government which places it entirely at your dis- 
position.’ 

“ ¢Genoa has been acquired by us,’ answered Savary, ‘in 
spite of ourselves. Its political power was annihilated, its 
harbour blockaded by the English, its commerce destroyed, 
its means of defence against the Barbary powers at an end. 
Necessity, therefore, not less than inclination, compelled 
them to throw themselves into the arms of a foreign power. 
France was subjected to the whole charges of its defence be- 
fore the formal act of annexation took place. As to Italy, it 
is altogether our conquest. We have watered its fields with 
our blood ; twice it has gained its political existence by our 
efforts. If it began with Republican institutions, it was in 
order to be in harmony with its protecting power. The 
changes which have since taken place in its government 
were intended to make it still follow the phases of our Con- 
stitution. It has the same laws, usages, and internal regu- 
lations as France. ' It must lean on some foreign power, and 
has only France and Austria to choose between. We have 
fought for ten years to wrest it bit by bit from that power : 
could we permit its inhabitants to choose an alliance which 
would at once deprive us of the whole fruit of our labours? 
If Austria has not abandoned all thoughts of Italy, we are 
still ready to combat her for it ; if she has, it is of very little 
moment what its form of government is. The emperor, in 
sending me to your majesty, was far from doubting that the 
war took its ongin in these questions ; if so, I not only see 
no possibility of peace, but anticipate a universal hostility.’ ” 
It was easy to see that an accommodation was impossible 
between powers actuated by such opposite sentiments. Sa- 
vary returned, after three days spent in parleying, without 
having accomplished the professed object of his’ mission 
but effectually gained its real design in making the French 
emperor acquainted with the self-confidence and vehemence 
be dosrn at the allied headquarters.—Savary, li, 
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“Let the Emperor of Russia imitate my con- 
duct,” said Napoleon, “and we shall soon come 
to terms of accommodation.” “He will never. 
desert his allies,” replied Dolgoroucki. 'Then 
we must fight,” rejoined Napoleon: “I wash 
my hands of the consequences;” and with that 
abruptly broke off the conference. But, though 
Nov, 98, 1¢ had only lasted half an hour, much had 
*“ been done in that time to blind the allies 
as to the real state of affairs. The emperor met 
him at the advanced _posts, as if solicitous to 
conceal what was passing in the interior of the 
army. Preparations for a retreat were ostenta- 
tiously put forward, field-works were hastily 
thrown up in front of the ground occupied by the 
army, and Dolgoroucki withdrew with the firm 
conviction, which he did not fail to communi- 
cate to his sovereign, that the French emperor 
had lost all his former confidence, and that his 
eat object now was to extricate himself from 
the perilous situation in which he was placed.*t 
| On the same day Count Haugwitz arrived at 
Haugwitz the French headquarters with the ul- 
arrives from timatum of Prussia, as agreed on in 
Berlin. the treaty of November 3. Since that 
time the measures of the cabinet of Berlin had 
been decidedly hostile. A combined force of 
Russians and Swedes had occupied the elector- 
ate of Hanover, a strong body of English troops 
had landed at Stade, and a proclamation from 
the King of England announced that the elect- 
orate was now placed under the protection of 
Prussia, and all the former authorities reinstated 
in their functions as before the French invasion. 
The Swedes were in full march towards the 
Elbe, and the Prussians towards Franconia, 
while a powerful force of the same nation was 
collecting in Silesia to bring immediate succour 
to the allied army. Even the garrison of Berlin 
had received orders to march to support the mil- 
itary movements which were in preparation, 
The eloquent declamations of the celebrated his- 
torian, Muller, had wrought up the public mind 
to a perfect phrensy ; warlike enthusiasm filled 
every breast; and the most exaggerated reports 
of the disasters of the French were received with 
insatiable avidity. Napoleon was well aware of 
all this, and of the object of Haugwitz’s mission. 
He therefore resolved to temporize, and, if possi- 
ble, dissipate the clouds which were collecting 
by a decisive stroke, before they burst upon his 
thead. He therefore refused to enter into discus- 
‘sion with the Prussian minister, and recom- 
mended him, after a short interview, to open 
conferences at Vienna with Talleyrand, in- 
stead of remaining amid the tumult of his bivou- 
acs; and the wily diplomatist, not sorry of an 
opportunity of waiting the issue of events before 
finally committing his country in a contest which 
he had so long laboured to prevent, readily obey- 
ed his directions.t 
When forces so vast were preparing to aid 
“The allies them, both in the North and South, it 
-advance to was the obvious policy of the allies to 
Wischau. yemain on the defensive, and rest se- 
eure in their strong position under the cannon of 
Olnutz, until the Archduke Charles had brought 
, ‘up his veteran battalions, and Prussia had de- 


* Say., ii.,.115, 128. Bign., iv., 437, 442. ; 

+ When Dolgoroucki had retired, Napoleon said to the of- 
ficers around him, ‘The allies should wait till they are on 
the heights of Montmartre before they make such proposi- 
tions ;” a remarkable expression, which subsequent events 
‘yendered prophetic.—Bour., vii 67. wey 

+ Hard., viii., 497, 498. Bign., iv., 437,438. Jom., ii., 171. 
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scended in force into Silesia and Franconia. 
But although the expedience of doing so was 
fully appreciated at headquarters, it was resolved 
in a council of war held on the 27th, to advance 
forthwith against the enemy. ‘The Russian 
troops, miserably provided, at that period, with 
commissaries, and totally destitute of magazines 
in that part of the country, which it had never 
been expected would form the theatre of war, 
were suffering extremely from want of provis- 
ions, while the French, having the rich provin- 
ces of Lower Austria and Hungary in their rear, 
were amply supplied with provisions of all sorts. 
The allied generals, too, were aware of the infe- 
riority in number of the French troops assembled 


round Brunn, and were ignorant of the admira- 


ble disposition of the other corps in echelon in. 
their rear, by which the two armies could in a 
few days be restored to an equality. Influenced 
by these sentiments, a forward movement was 
resolved on, with a view to pass the left flank of 
the French army, cut them off from their com- 
munication with Vienna and the reserve under 
Massena, and at the same time establish their 
own connexion with the powerful succour ap- 
proaching under the Archduke Charles. The 
movement commenced on the 27th, at 10. 97 
daybreak, when the whole army advan- ~°’ ~"’ 
ced in five columns, moving parallel to each 
Other, against the enemy.. The French were not 
in sufficient force at the advanced posts to resist 
so formidable an assailant; a detachment was 
made prisoners, and after a sharp com- Nov. 28 
bat the little village of Rausnitz was °” ~~ 
abandoned, by Murat to Bagrathion. Encour- 
aged by this success of its advanced guard, the 
Russian main body followed joyfully and rapid- 
ly in its footsteps. Headquarters were moved 
on to Wischau, and the outposts were pushed 

forward to within two leagues of Austerlitz.* 
This sudden irruption produced an immediate © 
concentration of the French army. Preparatory 
Murat, Lannes, and Soult received movements on 

orders instantly to raise their can- both sides. 
tonments and fall back behind Brunn, keeping 
only detachments in front of that place. Berna- 
dotte was directed to leave the Bavarians alone 
at Iglau, and advance by forced marches to the 
field of action; Davoust to come up with all im- 
aginable haste to Nikolsbourg, on the right of 
the French position; Mortier to abandon Vien- 
na to a division of Marmont’s army, and hasten 
with his whole corps to the environs of Brunn; 
and Marmont to draw near to the capital with 
all his forces. In this way Napoleon’s army, 
which, before the concentration commenced, was 
little more than fifty thousand strong, would be 
raised in a few days to ninety thousand men; 
but before these distant succours could arrive 
great successes might be obtained, and the em- 
peror was in no small disquietude how to arrest 
the enemy before his forces were reassembled. 
Fortunately for him, their movements were 
slow and vacillating. On the 29th they Nov. 29 
marched forward only two leagues, di- gene 
recting their chief force towards the French left; 
but on the day following they retraced Nebe20 
their footsteps, and, advancing with the Le 
left in front, bivouacked at Hoqueditz, and their 
light troops were seen from the French outposts 
marching across their position towards the right 
of the army, Napoleon spent the whole of both 
days on horseback at the advanced posts, watch- 
cee eee ie Se ee Se 
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ing their movements. After surveying the heights 
of Pratzen, the highest ground in the neighbour- 
hood, and obviously of the first importance if the 
battle was fought in its environs, he said to his 
generals, “If I wished to prevent the enemy 
from passing, it is here that | should station my- 
self; but that would only lead to an ordinary 
battle, and I desire decisive success. If, on the 
other hand, I draw back my right towards Brunn, 
and the Russians pass these heights, they are 
irretrievably ruined.” In pursuance of this de- 
sign, the heights were abandoned; the right was 
drawn back, as if it was fearful of encountering 
the enemy.* Austerlitz was evacuated, and the 
French army concentrated round Brunn, ready 
to take advantage of the first imprudent step 
which might be made by their adversaries. 

At length, on the morning of the Ist of Decem- 
ber, the intentions of the enemy were clearly 
manifested. Napoleon beheld, as he himself 
says, “with inexpressible delight,” their. whole 
columns, dark and massy, moving across his 
position, at so short a distance as rendered it ap- 

arent that a general action was at hand. Care- 

ully avoiding the slightest interruption to their 
movement, he merely watched, with intense anx- 
iety, their march; and when it had become evi- 
dent, from the direction they were following, and 
the number of troops which had already passed, 
that the resolution to turn the right flank of the 
French army had been decidedly taken, he said, 
with the prophetic anticipation of military ge- 
nius, “ To-morrow, before nightfall, that army 
is my own.” In truth, the allies, under the di- 
rection of Weyrother, whose repeated defeats at 
Rivoli and Hohenlinden had not yet taught him 
the quality of the antagonists with whom he had 
to deal, were venturing upon one of the most 
hazardous operations in war—a flank march in 
column in front of a concentrated enemy, and 
that, too, when that enemy was Napoleon, at.the 
head of seventy-five thousand men.t 

Meanwhile the allies, in great strength, anima- 
ted by the presence of their respective 
sovereigns, and in the highest spirits, 
were marching in five massy col- 
umns within two cannon shots of the French 
outposts., Their design was to turn the right flank 
of the enemy, so as, in case of disaster, to cut 
them off from Vienna, and throw them back on 
the mountains of Bohemia; and with that view 


Allied order 
of battle. 


they proposed to commence the action by a Vig-. 


orous attack on that wing, which, it was hoped, 
would be speedily defeated and thrown back in 
confusion on the centre. Their first column, 
under Doctoroff, had advanced beyond the right 
flank of the French as far as Aujezd; the second, 
commanded by Langeron, occupied the impor- 
tant heights of Pratzen, directly before their right 
wing; the third, under Prybyszeweki, crowned 
the eminences immediately behind that elevated 
point; the forth and fifth, under Miloradowitch 
and Lichtenstein, followed in order, showing 
their flank to the enemy, and stretching along 
the whole front of his position; while the reserve, 
under the Grand-duke Constantine, occupied 
the heights in front of Austerlitz. In all, 114 
battalions and 172 squadrons, amounting to full 
eighty thousand men, of whom fifteen thousand 
were cavalry in the finest condition.t 


* Norv., ii., 407, 408. Jom., ii., 174,175. Dum., xiv., 133, 
134. Bign., iv., 439, 440. 

+ Haiu., vili., 506, 507. Dum., xiv., 133, 135. 
ii., 408. Jom., ii., 175, 176. Sav., ii., 130. 
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The French army, in concentrated masses, o¢- 
cupied a position in advance of the Description 
fortress of Brunn, midway between of the field 
that town and Austerlitz. The em- of battle. 
peror’s tent was placed on an elevated slope on 
the right of the great road leading across lis line 
from Brunn to Austerlitz, at the distance of two 
leagues and a half from the former place, a little 
in front of Bellowitz, between the two streams 
which, descending towards the south, unite their 
waters. at Punlowitz.* From this elevated point 
the whole extent of the line was visible, though 
many parts of it were obscured by rising grounds, 
copsewoods, and villages, which, intersected by 
numerous small fishponds, formed a sort of in- 
trenched camp, within which the French army 
was placed. ‘Their right rested on the Lake 
Moenitz, formed by the confluence, in that un- 
dulated country, of the two rivulets above men» 
tioned; their left on the Bosenitzberg, an eleva~ 
ted hill, the first of the wooded chain which sep- 
arates the basin of the Schwarza from that of the 
March, and which was intrenched and crowned 
with artillery. ‘The front of the whole position 
was covered by broad marshes, which on either 
side bordered the streams, intersected at right 
angles by the great road from Brunn to Olmutz 
and by various country roads from village to 
village, which, from the morasses and little lakes 
by which they were bordered, appeared easily 
susceptible of defence. Right in front of the po- 
sition, on the opposite side of the rivulet, lay the 
line of waving heights, gradually rising to the 
elevated point of the Pratzen, which were already 
covered with the enemy’s troops, who, congre- 
gated in formidable masses\on that imposing 
ridge, sought to conceal the general movement 
of the troops in their rear, to turn the right flank 
of Napeleon.t 

. By great exertions, the French emperor had © 
succeeded in assembling an im- Disposition of 
mense force for the decisive battle the French 
which was approaching. The left troops. : 
wing, under Lannes, was stationed at the foot 
of the hills, having a powerful advance guard 
of cavalry in front of the fortified position of the 
Bosenitzberg. Next to these were placed the 
corps of Bernadotte, who, by forced marches, had 
arrived in line from Iglau on the Bohemian 
frontier. To their right, on the right of the high 
road, were stationed the grenadiers of Oudinot, 
with the cavalry under Murat; and the imperial 
guard, under Bessieres, in second line behind 
them. ‘The centre was composed of the corps 
of Marshal Soult, which was uncommonly 
strong, and occupied the villages opposite the: 
heights of Pratzen, which had been abandoned 
to the enemy. The right wing, under Davoust; 
who, by incredible efforts, had come up from 
Hungary, was thrown back in a semicircle, with 
its reserves at the Abbey of Raygern in the rear, 
and its front line stretching to the Lake Moenitz. 
Before the night of the 1st of December, above 
ninety thousand men were here assembled with- 
in the space of two leagues, all veterans inured 
to war, and burning with impatience to signalize 
themselyes in the decisive battle which was to 
take place on the morrow.t 


* These names will convey no idea to readers in this 
country, but they will be of velue to the traveller who ex- 
plores in that distant region the theatre of this memorable 
conflict. 

t Personal observation. 
ii., 175, 176, 
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Napoleon spent the whole of that day on 
Nocturnal il-- horseback, riding along ‘the ranks, 
lumination of Visiting the outposts, speaking to the 
the French soldiers, and studying the ground. 
a When a standard of the Italian ar- 
Ke appeared, he spoke to the men in those words 
of brief but nervous eloquence by which he 
knew so well how to win their hearts; many of 
the veterans he even distinguished by name, and 
reminded them of the dangers and glories they 
had shared together. ‘ Soldiers!” said he, ‘we 
must finish this war by a-decisive blow;” and 
loud cries of ‘“‘ Vive ’Empereur!” proved that he 
had not miscalculated the ardour of his follow- 
ers. He continued riding through the bivouacs, 
animating the men, till long after nightfall, and 
then retired to his tent, where he dictated one of 
those magical proclamations which so often, on 
the eve of great events, contributed to the aston- 
ishing victories which he won.* Suddenly, as 
he rode along, surrounded by his generals, fires 
were seen kindling on all sides; a brilliant il- 
lumination arose in all the bivouacs; the heav- 
ens were filled by the ruddy glow; and loud 
shouts in every direction announced some ex- 
traordinary transport among the soldiers. It 
was the enthusiasm of the common men, which, 
wrought to the highest pitch by the interest 
of the moment and the presence of their be- 
loved emperer, celebrated thus, by the spontane- 
ous combustion of the wood of their huts and 
the straw of their bivouacs, the first anniversary 
of his coronation. 

The night was cold, but clear, though a thick 
Movementson fog, as is not unusual in that coun- 
both sides in try, covered all the lower grounds, 
the morning. and hardly enabled the sentinels to 
discern each other at ten yards’ distance. At 
four in the morning the emperor mounted on 
horseback. All was still among the immense 
multitude who were concentrated in the French 
lines; buried in sleep, the soldiers forgot alike 
their triumphs and the dangers they were about 
to undergo. Gradually, however, a confused 
murmur arose from the Russian host; the lights 
multiplied towards Aujezd and the southeastern 
parts of the horizon, and all the reports from the 
outposts announced that the advance from right 
to left had already commenced along their whole 
line. In effect, their orders had been despatched 
at midnight; all their columns were in full march, 
within two hours after, to turn the French right. 
At three o’clock, a detachment of Austrian 
horse presented themselves before Tilnitz, the 
outermost village in their possession on that 


¥* “¢ Soldiers! The Russian army has presented itself be- 
fore you to revenge the disaster of the Austrians at Ulm. 
They are the same men whom you conquered at Hollabrunn, 
and on whose flying traces you have followed. The posi- 
tions which we occupy are formidable, and while they are 
marching to turn my right, they must present their flank to 
your blows. Soldiers! I will myself direct all your bat- 
talions. I will keep myself at a distance from the fire if, 
with your accustomed valour, you carty disorder and con- 
fusion into the enemy’s ranks ; but should victory appear for 
a moment uncertain, you shall see your emperor expose 
himself to the first strokes, for victory must not be doubtful 
on this occasion, especially when the reputation of ‘the 
French infantry is at stake, which is so dear an interest to 
the honour of the whole nation.” This is perhaps the first 
instance recorded in history where a general openly an- 
nounced to his soldiers the manwuvre by which he expected 
they would prove victorious, while the promise that he was 
not, except in the last extremity, to put himself at their 
head, affords the clearest indication of the mutual confidence 
which long service together had established between them, 
—See Dumas, xiv., 148, 149. 

+ Dum., xiv., 146, 149. 
176, 177. 
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side, and shortly after an attack with infantry 
and artillery was made on that important post. 
No sooner did Napoleon hear the sound of dis- 
tant cannonade in that direction, than he ordered. 
Soult to bring his columns up ‘c the very en- 
trance of the defiles formed by the villages and 


| woods in the low grounds on either side of the 


rivulet, in order that the instant the enemy ap- 
peared sufficiently engaged in their perilous 
cross-march, his numerous battalions might be 
at once thrown on their flank. The soldiers ac- 
cordingly advanced, every heart throbbing with 
anxiety, every eye turned to the east, where 
still, in that wintry season, no glimmering of 
light appeared. Gradually the stars, which 
throughout the night had shone clear and bright 
in the summit of the firmament, began to disap- 
pear; the ruddy glow of the east announced the 
approach of day, and the tops of the hills, illu- 
minated by the level rays, appeared clear and 
sharp above’ the ocean of fog that rolled in the: 
valleys. At last the sun rose in unclouded bril- 
liancy—that “Sun of Austerlitz,” which he so 
often afterward apostrophized as illuminating the 
most splendid periods of his life. As the mist sunk 
and the upper eminences.in the lower grounds be- 
came visible, the magnitude of the fault which 
the enemy had committed became apparent: the 
heights of Pratzen, the key to their position, 
which the evening before had been crowned with 
artillery and glittering with armed men, were 
now deserted ; it was evident that the left wing, 
advancing towards Tilnitz, had descended to the 
low grounds, and that the allies, intent on out- 
flanking their opponents, had entirely abandoned. 
the thought of retaining their position.. The mar- 
shals who surrounded Napoleon saw the advan- 
tage, and eagerly besought him to give the sig: 
nal for action; but he restrained their ardour, 
and, turning to Soult, said, ““ How long would it 
take you from hence to reach the heights of 
Pratzen?’ ‘Less than twenty minutes,” re- 
plied the marshal; ‘‘for my troops are in the 
bottom of the vatley, covered with mist and the 
smoke of their bivouacs; the enemy cannot see 
them.” “In that case,” said Napoleon, “let us 
wait twenty minutes; when the enemy is making 
a false movement we must take good care not 
to interrupt him.” Burning with impatience, 
the marshals stood around awaiting the signal; 
but before that time was fully elapsed, a violent 
fire was heard on the right, towards Tilnitz, and 
an aid-de-camp arriving in haste, announced 
that the enemy had commenced the attack in 
great force in that quarter. ‘ Now, then, is the 
moment,” said Napoleon; and the marshals set 
off at the gallop in all directions for their respect- 
ivecorps. Atthe same time, the emperor mount- 
ed his horse, and, riding through the foremost 
ranks, “Soldiers,” said he, “the enemy has im- 
prudently exposed himself to your blows; we 
shall finish the war with a clap of thunder.”* 
The French army occupied an interior posi- 
tion, from whence their columns start- 
ed like rays from a centre, while th®al- 
lies were toiling in a wide semicircle 
round their outer extremity. Marshal Soult, in 
the centre, first got into action; but Jong before 
he could pass the hollow ground which separated 
the two armies, the Russian left wing, under 
Buxhowden, had gained considerable successes, . 
So violent was their onset, so great their supe- 


Battle of 
Austerlitz. 
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riority of force at the first encounter, that the 
French were driven from the village of Tilnitz, 
and Buxhowden was advancing through the de- 
file which leads from thence to Sokelnitz, be- 
yond the extreme right of their position. Alarm- 
ed at the pregress of the enemy on the right, Na- 
poleon ordered Davoust, who, with his reserve, 
. ‘was concealed behind the Abbey of Raygern, to 
' advance to check them; but before he could 
come up Sokelnitz also was carried, amid loud 
shouts, and the French right wing appeared 
completely turned. But it was in such moments 
that the cool judgment and invincible tenacity of 
Marshal Davoust appeared most conspicuous. 
Arranging his forces in battle array beyond the 
village of Sokelnitz, he received the Russians, 
when issuing from it disordered by success, with 
such resolution, that they were not only arrested 
in their advance, but driven out of that village 
with the loss of six pieces of cannon. _Buxhow- 
den, however, returned in greater force; the 
French were again expelled, blood flowed in tor- 
vents, and both parties maintained the conflict 
with invincible resolution.* 

Affairs were in this state on the right, when 
Soult, with his powerful corps, was- suddenly 
thrown on the Russian centre. The fourth Rus- 
sian column, under Kollowrath, was just begin- 
ning to ascend the slopes of Pratzen, which had 
been entirely evacuated by the third corps, which 
preceded it, when its outposts perceived the im- 
mense, dark mass of French infantry emerging 
out of the mist in the low grounds on their right. 
Kutusoff instantly saw his danger; the enemy’s 
centre, in order of battle, was ready to assail the 
combined army while in open columns of march, 
But if a fault in generalship had been committed, 
nothing that resolution could do to repair it was 
wanting. The Emperor Alexander was with the 
centre column, and his was not a character to 
sink tamely before misfortune. By his‘directions, 
Kutusoff gave immediate orders for the corps 
which had descended from the heights of Pratzen 
to reoceupy that important position. The infan- 
try of Miloradowitch rapidly wheeled into order 
ot battle from open column, was formed in two 
lines, and every disposition made in the utmost 
haste to receive the enemy. ‘Before they could 
be completed, however, the first line of Soult had 
ascended the heights: its attack was so impetu- 
‘ous that the Russian front line was broken and 
driven back upon the second with the loss of 
several pieces of cannon; the heights of Pratzen, 
after a desperate conflict of two hours’ duration, 
were carried, and six battalions, which occupied 
a hill forming the highest part of the ridge, cut to 
pieces. ‘The danger was extreme; the allied 
army, surprised in their line of march, were 
pierced through the centre, and the left wing in 
advanee entirely separated from the remainder 
of the army.t 

While this important success was gained in 
‘the centre, the French left, under Bernadotte and 
Lannes, were also warmly engaged with the en- 
emy. They@too, surprised the combined forces 
in their line of march; and Napoleon sent re- 
peated orders to these generals to attack the ene- 
may promptly and vigorously, in order to prevent 
txem from sending forward any succours to the 
centre, where the decisive blow was to be struck. 
They advanced to the attack in the order pre- 
scribed for the whole army, with the front line in 

* Jom., ii., 183. Dum., xiv., 160,165. Norv, ii., 410. 
wie Dum., xiv., 170, 172; Jom., ii, 185, 186, Bign., iv., 
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order of battle, the second in columns, with the 
artillery between them, and Murat in reserve 
with the cavalry behind the second line: a dis- 
position everywhere attended with the happiest 
effects. The Russian right wing, when moving 
along without any conception that the enemy was 
at hand, were thunderstruck at finding themselves 
suddenly assailed by French columns emerging 
in battle array out of the mist in the low grounds; 
and so complete was the surprise, that the re- 
serve under the Grand-duke Constantine was 
one of the first to find itself engaged. Their dis- 
positions, however, were speedily made: the ar- 


 tillery was rapidly brought forward to ‘the front, 


and under cover of its fire the marching columns, 
with all imaginable haste, were wheeled into 
line. Gradually, however, the French infantry 
gained ground; and, taking advantage of their 
success, the cavalry under Kellerman were as- 
sailing even the imperial Russian guard, when 
Prince Lichtenstein, at the head of the splendid 
Austrian cuirassiers, charged them with such vig- 
our that they were instantly broken, and the allied 
horse, following up their success, broke through 
the first French line, swept through the openings 
between the second, and interposed in the inter- 
val between the corps of Bernadotte and Lannes. 
Here, however, they were in their turn charged by 
Murat at the head of a large body of Napoleon’s 
cavalry, and driven back through both French 
lines, who threw in a flanking fire on their dis- 
ordered squadrons with such effect that nearly 
half their numbers were stretched on the plain.* 
This murderous strife on the left was attended 
with no decisive success to either party, but it 
had long the desired effect of preventing any suc- 
cours being sent from that quarter to the centre, 
now severely pressed by Soult. At length Kut- 
usoff, seriously alarmed at the progress of that 
sturdy assailant, recalled a large part of Lichten- 
stein’s cavalry to make head against the enemy 
on the heights of Pratzen: they joined the horse 
of Ouvaroff, and formed a mass of thirty squad- 
rons, which it was hoped would suffice to keep 
up the communication between the centre and 
right wing of the allies. Meanwhile, the Grand- 
duke Constantine, perceiving the danger of Kol- 
lowrath’s troops, and alarmed at the progress 
which Lannes and Bernadotte were making on 
his own side, brought forward the Russian im- 
perial guard, and, descending from the heights, 
advanced midway into the low grounds to meet 
the enemy. They were received by the division 
of Vandamme; and while a furious combat was 
going on between these rival bodies of infantry, 
the French were suddenly assailed in flank by 


ee ee ee 
ig Dum., xiv., 176, 181. Jom., ii., 186. Bign., iv., 445,- 
t The combat of Lannes and Bernadotte, on the left, was 
remarkable for the perfect success with which the troops 
arranged in the order prescribed by Napoleon, baffled all the 
efforts of the allies, whose numerous and magnificent cavalry 
had there a full opportunity of acting. The first line was 
uniformly drawn up in battle array, the second in squares 
of battalions, the artillery and light horse in front, with the 
heavy cavalry arrayed in several lines in the rear of the 
whole.. Thus, if a charge of horse, which was frequently 
the case, broke the first array, it passed, while disordered 
by success, through the intervals between the squares in 
the rear, from whose front and flanks it sustained a heavy 
fire. If they escaped that, the horsemen were suddenly as- 
sailed, when blown and dispersed, by a solid mass of heavy 
cavalry in the rear, which never failed to bring them back 
in confusion through the squares, who by this time had re- 
loaded their pieces, and whose flanking fire completed the 
destruction of their gallant assailants. The heavy brigade 
of horse at Waterloo suffered extremely from a similar dis 
position to baffle the most intrepid charges of the finest 
cavalry in the world.—_See Dumas, xiy., 183. 
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the Russian cuirassiers of the guard, two thou- 
sand strong, in the finest order, led by Constan-. 
tine in person. ‘The ‘shock was irresistible: in 

.an instant the French column was broken, three 
battalions were trampled under foot, and the 4th 
regiment lost its eagle. Napoleon saw there was 
not a moment to be lost in repairing the disorder, 
and immediately ordered up Marshal Bessieres 
' with the cavalry of the guard to arrest that ter- 

rible body of horse. Rapp put himself at the 

head of their advanced guard, and, preceded by 
four pieces of horse-artillery,set off at the gallop 
to restore the combat. ‘“ Soldiers!” said he, 

“you see what has happened below there: they 
are sabring our comrades; let us fly to their suc- 

cour.” Instantly spurring their chargers, they 

precipitated themselves upon the enemy. The 

Russians had scarcely time to re-form their 
squadrons after their glorious success when this 

fierce enemy was upon them: they were broken, 

driven back over the dead bodies of the square 

they had destroyed, and lost their artillery. Ral- 

lying, however, in a few minutes with admirable 

discipline, they returned to the charge: both im- 

perial guards met in full career; the shock was 

terrible; and the most desperate cavalry action 

that had taken place during the war ensued, and 
lasted for above five minutes. ‘The infantry on 

both sides advanced to support their comrades ; 

the resolution and vigour of the combatants were 

equal; squadron to squadron, company to com- 

pany, man to man, they fought with invincible 

firmness, and soon the ground was strewed with 
the dead and the dying. At length, however, the 

stern obstinacy of the Russians yielded to the en- 

thusiastic valour of the French: the cavalry and 

infantry of their guard gave way, and, after losing 
their artillery and standards, were driven’back in 

confusion almost to the walls of Austerlitz,* 

while from a neighbouring eminence the Emper- 

ors of Russia and Germany beheld the irretriev- 

able rout of the flower of their army.t 

This desperate encounter was decisive of the 

fate of the day. Pierced through the middle, 

with the bravest of their troops destroyed, the 

Russians no longer fought for victory, but for 
existence. In effect, the defeat of the centre, 

which was now borne back above a mile from 
the field of battle, exposed the left wing between 
Aujezd and Sokelnitz to the most imminent dan- 
ger. Rapidly following up his success, Napo- 
leon caused his reserves and Imperial Guard to 
wheel to the right to aid Soult in attacking the 
rear of that wing, while Davoust, near Sokelnitz, 

pressed its front. They first came up with a di- 
vision of six thousand men, who were retracing 
their steps, too late to support the centre. As- 
sailed at once in front and both flanks by im- 
mense masses of infantry and cavalry flushed 
swith victory, this body was speedily defeated and 
half its number made prisoners. Rapidly ad- 
vancing from left to right, the victorious French 
next came upon Langeron, who shared the same 
fate; and the survivers from his divisions, flying 
for refuge to Buxhowden, first communicated to 

that general the melancholy intelligence of the 

disasters which had befallen the central column 
* of the army. He immediately formed his troops 
into close column, and began to debouche from 


» Rapp, 61, 62. Dum., xiv., 191,195. Jom., ii., 187, 188. 
Say., ii., 135, 136. oe 

+ Itis the moment when Rapp returned, with his charger 
all bloody, to announce this decisive success, that Gerard 
has selected for the admirable and well-known picture of 
the battle of Austerlitz.—Rapp, 62. 
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Aujezd with a view to regain, by aroad between 
the margin of the lakes in his rear and the high 
grounds which adjoin them to the south, the re- 
mains of the army at Austerlitz. But, before 
they had proceeded half a mile, the marching 
column was furiously attacked in flank at dif- 
ferent points by the victorious French, who suc- 


‘ceeded in piercing it through the middle, and 


separating Buxhowden, with a few battalions in 
advance, from the remainder of the array. ‘The 
unhappy body which was cut off, consisting of 
eight-and-twenty battalions, under Doctoroff and 
Langeron, was soon assailed in front, flank, and © 
rear by the Imperial Guard, Soult, and Davoust. 
After a brave resistance, they were at length over- 
whelmed: seven thousand were taken or destroy- 
ed on the,spot, and great numbers sought to save 
themselves by crossing, with their artillery and 
cavalry, a frozen lake or morass which adjoined, 
their line of march. .The ice was already he- « 
ginning to yield under the enormous weight, 


‘when the shells from the French batteries burst- 


ing below the surface, caused it to crack with a 
loud explosion: a frightful yell arose from the 
perishing multitude, and above two thousand 
brave men were swallowed up in the waves.* 

While these decisive successes were gained in 
the centre and right, the French left had also en- 
tirely prevailed over its opponents. Encouraged 
by the cries of victory which they heard to their 
right, and the sight of their battalions on the 
heights, which in the morning had been crowded 
with the enemy, the French troops in that quar- 
ter redoubled their efforts, and Lannes, Berna- 
dotte, and Murat exerted all their energies to 
complete the discomfiture of their gallant oppo- 
nents. For five hours the combat continued 
without any decisive advantage, the sharp rattle 
of the musketry interrupted at intervals by thun- 
dering charges of horse; but at noon the allies 
sensibly gave way. The heights of Blasowitz, 
the plateau of Kruh, the village of Hollubitz, 
were successively carried; and at length the Rus- 
sians, entirely dislodged from the ridge of emi- 
nences they had occupied in the morning, were 
assembled in one close column by Bagrathion, 
and commenced their retreat in the direction of 
Austerlitz. Suchet and Murat, at the head of 
their respective divisions of infantry and cavalry, 
succeeded in breaking part of that mass and dis- 
lodging it from the road of Olmutz, where almost 
the whole of the baggage of the allies fell into 
the hands of the victors. By great exertions and 
heroic resolution, Bagrathion succeeded, before 
nightfall, in effecting his retreat with the re- 
mainder to Austerlitz, already filled with the 
wounded, the fugitives, and the stragglers from 
every part of the army.t 

Thus terminated the battle of Austerlitz, the 
most glorious of all the victories of Na- 
poleon, that in which his military ge- 
nius shone forth with the brightest lus- 
tre; and the stroke which at once re-established 
his affairs and prostrated Europe was most clear- 
ly owing to the manifest superiority of his man- 
cuvres. The loss of the allies was immense. 
Thirty thousand men were killed, wounded, or ‘ 
made prisoners ;t a hundred and eighty pieces of 
cannon, four hundred caissons, and forty-five : 
standards, remained the trophies of the victor’s 
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Jom.,ii., 189,190. Sav., ii.,137. ~ 


* Dum., xiv., 195, 203. 
Dum., xiv., 182,189. Sav., ii., 136 


+ Jom., ii-, 190, 191. 
Bign., iv., 449. I : 

+ The prisoners were 19,000 Russians and 600 Austrians ; 
but a large proportion of them were wounded. 
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triumph, and the disorganization of the com- 
bined forces was complete. It is true these ad- 
vantages had been dearly purchased: twelve 
thousand French had. been killed or wounded in 
the struggle; but the allies were cut off from the 
road to Olmutz, and their line of retreat towards 
Hungary exposed them to be harassed by Da- 
voust in flank, while Napoleon’s victorious le- 
gions thundered in their rear. Such was the con- 
sternation produced by this disaster that, at a 
council held at midnight at the emperors’ lodg- 
ings, it was resolved by a great majority that the 
farther prolongation of hostilities was hopeless ; 
and at four in the morning Prince Lichtenstein 
was despatched to the headquarters of Napoleon 
to propose an armistice.* 

_ There was no difficulty in coming to an under- 
standing. Napoleon was too well 
Napoleon’s aware of the magnitude of the dan-. 
situation not- ger from which he.had escaped, and 
withstanding the serious nature of the perils with 
his success. which he was still environed, to hesi- 
tate about accepting any offers which might de- 
tach the Emperor of Germany from the alliance. 
He had gained, it is true, one of the most bril- 
liant victories on record in the annals of war; 
and the Russian army was threatened with a dis- 
astrous retreat, which would in all probability 
double its losses; but it was the very immensity 
of the success which he had achieved which was 
the source of his embarrassment. Was he pre- 
pared, in the depth of winter, to follow the Mos- 
covite standards into the recesses of Poland or 
the Ukraine, and incur the hazard of rousing a 
national war by approaching the frontiers of old 
Russia? Supposing he were, what were the 
enemies which he would leave on his flanks and 
rear? The Archduke Charles, at the head of 
eighty thousand men, in the finest condition, was 
approaching Vienna, and had already summon- 
ed the French garrison in that capital to surren- 


Dangers of 


der, while his opponent, Massena, was still far | 


on the other side of the Julian Alps. Hungary, 
‘with its ancient spirit, was rising en masse at his 
approach. The Archduke Ferdinand, at the 
head of the Bohemian levies, had just chased the 
Bavarians from Iglau. The Russian reserves 
were approaching Olmutz, while Prussia, with 
a hundred thousand men, was preparing from 
Saxony to pour into Franconia, and entirely cut 
off all communication with the Rhine. How 
was it possible, with such forces accumulating 
in his rear, to advance farther into’the wilds of 
Sarmatia in pursuit of his Scythian foe? Yet 
how could he remain where he was, to permit 
them to encircle him with their arms? Or how 
retreat without commencing a series of disasters 
which would certainly dissipate the magical in- 
fluence of his success, and might lead to the total 
overthrow of his power tt 

Impressed with these ideas, it was with the 
The Austrians Most lively satisfaction that Napo- 
sue for an ar- leon heard of the arrival of the Aus- 
mistice. trian envoy at his headquarters, and 
foresaw the means of extricating himself from 
his present embarrassments, not only without 
farther danger, but the utmost possible eclat. As 
on the Carinthian Mountains in 1797, and at 
Marengo in 1801, he found an audacious and 
perilous advance followed by the highest triumph 
and success. Profoundly skilled in dissimula- 


* Jom., ii., 190, 193. Dum., xiv., 207, 209. Sav., ii., 
137, Bign., iv., 450, 451. 

t Jom., ii, 191. Dum, xiv., 208,210. Hard., ix., 2, 4. 
Say., ii., 138, 
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tion, however, he carefully concealed these senti- 
ments in the recesses of his bosom, and to the 
Prince Lichtenstein spoke only of the magnitude 
of the sacrifices which he made in consenting to 
any accommodation, and the immense advan- 
tages which, by the continuance of hostilities, 
were within his grasp. The better to increase 
the terror of his arms, he refused to.suspend the 
march of his victorious legions, and appointing 
the following day for the interview with the Em- 

eror of Germany, gave orders, in the mean time, 
for following up the enemy with the utmost pos- 
sible vigour.* ; 

Meanwhile the allied army, extremely weak- 
ened and in deep dejection, contin- pee. 4. Inter- 
ued its retreat, not Without sustain- yiew of Em- ° 
ing a considerable loss from the at- peror Francis 
tacks made on its rear-guard. ‘They With Napoleon 
crossed the Marche, and the Emperor of Russia 
established his headquarters at the Chateau of 
Hollitch; but the Emperor Francis remained 
nearer the French outposts at Czeitch, in order 


‘to be ready for the conference which Napoleon 


had fixed for the day following.’ The latter mo- 
ved on to the-advanced posts, and received the 
Emperor of Germany,at a windmill on the road- 
side near Sarutchitz, still shown to travellers, 
where the fire of the bivouac protected them from: 
the inclemency of the weather. ‘I receive you,’” 
said Napoleon, “in the only palace which I have 
inhabited for the last two months.” “ You have 
made such good use,” replied Francis, “ of that 


habitation, that it should be agreeable to you.” 


The officers of their respective suites then re- 
tired, and the two emperors conversed for above: 
two, hours, in the course of which the terms of’ 
accommodation were verbally agreed on. Na- 
poleon took advantage of that opportunity to dis~ 
play all his talent in the colouring which he gave 
to his own conduct, and the dark shades in which 
he represented that of the allies. Everything, as 
usual, was laid on England. It was the inces- 
sant ambition, corrupting gold, and Machiave. 
lian policy of those islanders which had so long 
divided the Continent; the blood and misery of 
the European powers were the means by which 
they elevated themselves to greatness, and, amid 
universal suffering, engrossed the commerce of 
the world; the reproaches which they lavished 
on his ambition were in reality applicable to 
themselves; the cause of France was the cause of 
Austria, was the cause of Russia, was the cause 
of the civilized world; and the real enemy of 
them all was that perfidious power, which, hay- 
ing nothing in common with European nations. 
but its situation, continually sowed the seeds of 
dissension on the Continent, and, secure from 
attack itself, found the principal source of its 
grandeur in the misfortunes of the states by 
which it was surrounded. The Emperor Fran- 
cis was in no condition to enter the lists of con- 
troversy with the conqueror of Austerlitz; but 
he did not forget his own dignity in misfortune, 
and sullied his character by none of those sailies 
against his former allies, which Napoleon, with 
his usual disregard of truth, put into his mouth 
in the bulletins.t , 

The conference lasted two hours, after which 
the two emperors embraced and sep- 
arated with all the marks of mutual 
esteem, The conditions had been 
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ae See this admitted in Dum., xiv., 214, 216, Bign., iv. 
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verbally agreed on, and it was arranged that 
Presburg should be the seat of the negotiations, 
and that an armistice should immediately take 
place at all points. The Emperor of Russia 
was no party to the conference, but the Emperor 
of Austria engaged his word of honour for his 
ally that he would accept the conditions which 
were offered, namely, that hostilities should 
cease between the two armies, and that his troops 
should retire by slow marches, without farther 
molestation, to their own country.* Savary was 
sent next day to the Emperor Alexander to in- 
vite him to accede to these terms, which was 
immediately agreed to; and, without requiring 
any other guarantee than his word, Napoleon 
immediately stopped the advance of his col- 
umns.t In truth, after the secession of Austria, 
the war, at least in that quarter, had no longer 
an object, and the Emperor of Russia justly 
deemed himself fortunate in being able to extri- 
cate his army, without farther danger, from its 
perilous situation. Anxious to conciliate the 
good-will of so powerful an adversary, Napoleon 
returned several of the Russian officers who had 
been made prisoners, without exchange; and 
Alexander set out two days after, by post, for 
St. Petersburg.t 

On the 6th of December an armistice was for- 
mally concluded at Austerlitz, ‘by 
which it was stipulated that, until 
‘ the conclusion of a general peace, the 
French should continue to occupy all those por- 
tions of Upper and Lower Austria, Tyrol, Sty- 
ria, Carinthia, Carniola, and. Moravia, at. pres- 
ent in their possession ; that the Russians should 
evacuate Moravia and Hungary in fifteen days, 
and Galicia in a month; that all insurrectionary 
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‘* Though not a party to this conference, the Emperor 
Alexander derived great benefit from it in securing the re- 
treat of the troops under his command. Their only means 
of retreat over the Marche was by the bridge of Goding, 
which was defended by an Austrian division under General 
Meerfeld. . Davoust had already commenced his march 
against that point, and had arrived within little more than 
a mile of it, at the entrance of a defile where the Austrians 
had placed their artillery, when Alexander suspended the 
operations by a note written with his own hand, in which he 
announced the conference which was going forward between 
the Emperors of France and Germany. Whether Davoust 
could have gained possession of the bridge at Goding is very 
doubtful, as, independent of the Austrians, .six-and-twenty 
thousand-Russians were at hand, who'would have come up 
before evening, and fought with the courage of despair.— 
See SavaRy, il., 144, 145. 

+ Savary reached the Emperor of Russia’s headquarters 
at four in the morning of the ‘Sth. He found that monarch 
already dressed, and he immediately received an audience. 
“JT am very happy to see you again,” said Alexander, “‘ on 
an occasion so glorious for you; that day will take nothing 
from the reputation which your master has earned in so 
many battles. Jt was my first engagement, and I confess 
that the rapidity of his maneuvres has never given me time 
to succour the menaced points: everywhere you were at 
least double the number of our forces.” ‘‘ Sire,” replied 


: ae ° 
Savary, ‘‘ your majesty has been misinformed. Our force, 


upon the whole, was twenty-five thousand less than yours, 
and even of that the whole was not very warmly engaged, but 
we mancuvred much, and the same division combated at 
many different points in different directions ; it was that 
which apparently multiplied ournumbers. Therein lies the 
art of war; the emperor, who has seen forty pitched battles, 
is never wanting in that particular. He is still ready to 
march against the Archduke Charles, if your majesty, by 
accepting the armistice, does not dispose it otherwise.” 
“¢ What guarantee does your master require,” replied Alex- 
ander, “ and what security can I have that your troops will 
not prosecute their movements against me Uy gan de, ASKS 
only your word ‘of honour, and has instructed me, the mo- 
ment it is given, to suspend the march of Marshal Davoust.” 
*“T give it with pleasure,” rejoined the emperor ; “and 
should it ever be your fortune to come to St. Petersburg, I 
hope I may be able to render my capital agreeable to you.” 
—SAVARY, ii., 142, 143. , ; 

+ Sav., ii, 140,141. Dum., xiy., 216,218. Bign., iv., 454. 
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movements in Hungary and Bohemia should be 
stopped, and no armed force of any other power 
be permitted to enter the Austrian territories. 
This latter clause was levelled at the Prussian 
armaments, and it afforded the cabinet of Berlin 
a decent pretext for withdrawing from a coalition 
into which they had entered on ‘so untoward an 
oceasion. Napoleon issued a proclamation to 
his troops, in which he spoke with just pride of 
their great achievements, and awarded a liberal 
recompense to the wounded and widows of those 
who had fallen in the battle.* Atthe same time 
he paraded the Russian prisoners, above sixteen 
thousand in number, in the most ostentatious 
manner through the streets of Vienna on their 
road to F'rance,t and returned himself to Schoen- 
brunn to superintend the negotiations about to 
commence at the town of Presburg.t 

Faithful to the principles which he had sworn 
to adhere to at the tomb of the Great 
Frederic, Alexander no sooner 
found himself delivered from the 
toils of his redoubtable adversary, 
than he sent to Berlin the Grand- 
duke Constantine and Prince Dolgeroucki, offer- 
ing to place all his forces at the disposition of 
the Prussian cabinet if they would vigorously 
prosecute the war; but the veteran diplomatist 
to whom the fortunes of Prussia were now com- 
mitted had very different objects in view, and he 
was prepared, by an act of matchless perfidy, to 
put the finishing stroke to that system of tergi- 
versation and deceit by which, for ten years, the 
conduct of the cabinet of Berlin had been dis- 
graced. Haugwitz, as already mentioned, had 
come to Vienna to declare war against Napoleon, 
and the 15th of December was the day fixed for 
the commencement’ of hostilities; but the bat- 
tle of Austerlitz totally deranged their plans, and 
the very day before he was.admitted to a second 
audience of the French emperor, the armistice, 
had completely detached Austria from the coali- 
tion. Nothing could be more natural than that 
so, calamitous an event should make a total 
change in his views of the policy of the war, and 
the severest morality could not condemn a states- 
man who sought to withdraw his country from a 
contest which now appeared hopeless, and in 
which, from being an accessary, it was now 
likely to be called, without any adequate prepar- 
ation, to sustain the principal part. But, not 
content with this, Haugwitz resolved to go a step 
farther. On the breaking up of the confederacy 
into which he had just entered, he determined to 
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* In the bulletin he said, with his usual condensed energy, 
“ Soldiers! I am content with you; you have decorated 
your eagles with immortal glory :, peace cannot now be far 
removed. When everything necessary to secure the happi- 
ness and prosperity of our country is obtained, I will lead 
you back to France. My people will again behold you with 
joy ; and it will be enough for one of you to say, ‘I was at 
the battle of Austerlitz,’ for all your fellow-citizens to ex-, 
claim, ‘there is a brave man.’” Liberal gratifications at 
the same time were made to all the wounded ; the generals 
received 3000 francs each, and the common soldiers a Na- 
poleon each: the pensions to the widows of the generals 
were 6000 francs, or £240; of the colonels, 2400, or €96 ; 
of the common men, 200, or £8 sterling, yearly.—See Sa-, 
VARY, ii., 148, and Bienon, iv., 460. 3 

+ Bign., iv., 460. Dum., xiv., 214, 222. Sav., ii., 148, 

$ On his road there, Napoleon met a large convoy of 
wounded Austrians on their route for the hospitals of the 
capital; he immediately descended from his carriage, and 
uncovering as the wagons passed, while his suite did the - 
same, he said, in a loud voice, ‘‘ Honour to the brave in 
misfortune.” So well did this great man know how to win 
the affections and command the admiration of the very sol- 
diers who had lavished their best blood in combating his 
power. 
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secure a part of the spoils of his former allies ; 
and if he could not chase the French standards 
beyond the Rhine, at least wrest from England 
Dec. 7, tose Continental possessions which she 

*“ now appeared in no condition to defend. 
With matchless effrontery, he changed the whole 
object of his mission; and when admitted into 
the presence of Napoleon after the victory, con- 
gratulated him upon his success, and proposed a 
treaty, the basis of which should be the old proj- 
ect of annexing Hanover to the Prussian domin- 
ions until the conclusion of a peace between 
France and England.* 

Although Napoleon had not received full ac- 
counts of the treaty of the 3d of November, yet 
he was aware of its substance, and well ac- 
quainted with all the military movements which 
Prussia had been making in conjunction. with 
the Russian reserve, thirty thousand_ strong, 
which had advanced trom Warsaw to Breslaw. 
Upon receiving Haugwitz, therefore, he broke 
out into a vehement declamation against the per- 
fidy of the Prussian cabinet, informed him that 
he was acquainted with all their machinations, 
and that it now lay with him alone, after conclu- 
ding peace with Austria, to turn his whole forces 
against them; wrest from them Silesia, whose 
fortresses, unarmed and unprovisioned, were in 
no condition to make any defence; excite an in- 
surrection in Prussian Poland, and punish them 
in the most signal manner for their matchless 
perfidy. Reasons of state, however, he added, 
sometimes compelled sovereigns to bury in ob- 
livion the best-founded causes of animosity: on 
this occasion he was willing to overlook their 
past misconduct, and ascribe it entirely to the 
efforts of England; but this could be only on one 
condition: that Prussia should at length aban- 
don its doubtful policy, and enter heart and hand 
Treatv ofalli- ito the French alliance. On these 
ance with terms he was still willing to incor- 
Prussia, who porate Hanover with their domin- 
gains Hanover. ions, in exchange for some of its de- 
tached southern possessions, which were to. be 
ceded to France and Bavaria. Overjoyed at the 
prospect thus afforded of extricating his country, 
not.only without loss, but with a great accession 
of territory, from its perilous situation, Haug- 
witz at once accepted the stipulations; and it 
was agreed that Prussia should enter into an al- 
liance with France, and receive, besides the mar- 
gravate of Bareuth, the whole electorate of Han- 
over in full sovereignty, as well as all the other 
Continental dominions of his Britannic majesty ; 
and, on the other hand, cede to Bavaria the mar- 
gravate of Anspach, and the principalities of 
Neufchatels and Cleves to France, and accede 
to all the conditions of the general peace of Pres- 
burg. A formal treaty to this effect was signed 
Dec. 15, bY Haugwitz on December 15, the very 

‘“" day when hostilities were to have com- 
menced. ‘Thus the Prussian minister extricated 
himself, not only without loss, but with apparent 
advantage, from his perilous situation. But the 
ultimate effects of this treacherous conduct were 
in the highest degree disastrous: it excited a just 
indignation in the government of Great Britain,t 


* Bign., v., 14,17. Hard., ix., 14, 28. Sav., ii., 148, 149. 

t As this treaty is one of the most disgraceful passages in 
the history of Prussia, it is due to the many high-minded 
and honourable men which the cabinet of Berlin contained, 
and especially that able statesman and intrepid counsellor, 
Baron Hardenberg, to say that it was signed by Haugwitz, 
of his own authority, at Vienna, without the knowledge or 
concurrence of the government at home ; and that, so far were 
they from contemplating the extraordinary turn to the preju- 
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without really propitiating that of France ;* and. 
by inducing a false security in the cabinet of 
Berlin, rendered the fall of that power, when it 
was driven into hostilities in the following year, 
as irretrievable as, in the estimation of a large 
part of Europe, it was deserved.it : 

To complete the picture of the operations of 
this memorable year, and render intelligible some 
important clauses in the treaty of Presburg by 


which it was coricluded, it isonly necessary to 


give a summary of the operations in the south 
of Italy and the north of Germany, which were 
contemporaneous with these decisive strokes on, 
the Danube and in the heart of Austria. 
The court of Naples had entered somewhat 
late indeed, but cordially, into the alli- : 
ance against France. Notwithstanding 
the treaty of the 21st of September, al- 


dice of England which affairs had taken at Vienna, that, four 
days after the treaty was signed, a long and official Deeg 
note was despatched by Hardenberg to Lord Har- perig 
rowby, English ambassador at Berlin, in which it was de- 
clared that Prussia would regard the entry of French-troops 
into Berlin as a declaration of war, and various arrange~- 
ments were proposed for the farther continuance of the 
Russian, Swedish, and English troops in the north of Ger- 
many. So overwhelmed was Hardenberg with confusion at 
discovering, six days afterward, by despatches from Haug- 
witz, what that minister had agreed to’in regard to Hanover 
at Vienna, that he wus led into an angry debate with the 
French ministers, which, in April following, on the requisi- 
tion of Napoleon, led to his dismissal from office. Napoleon 

with his habitual disregard of truth, some months afterward 
published in the Moniteur an article, in which he declared 
that Hardenberg, whom he cordially hated, had written this 
letter to Lord Harrowby without the authority of the cabi- 
net, and that he had for ‘‘ base bribes prostituted himself to. 
This insinuation 
M., Bignon, albeit the chosen panegyrist of Napoleon, much 
to his credit, indignantly repelled: ‘‘ A party man,” says. 
he, ‘‘and of an impassioned temperament, M. de Harden- 
berg was at the same time upright and honourable. That 
ever since the treaty of 3d November, Napoleon should re- 
gard him as the chief ofthe party hostile-to France, and at- 
tack him as such, was all fair, but he had noright toaccuse 
of venality a man far aboye such a reproach.”—See BreNnon, 
v., 240, and HaRDENBERG, ix., 30, 42. 

Great was the general indignation at Berlin when the par- 
ticulars of this extraordmary treaty were madeknown. ‘The 
war party, in particular, with the queen and Prince Louis 
at its head, whose patriotic feelings had been roused to the 
highest pitch by the anticipated accession of Prussia to the 
European league, were unmeasured in their vituperation at 
this disgraceful spoliation of Great Britain, at that very mo- 
ment a friendly and allied power. The question as to the 
ratification of the treaty was long and anxiously debated in 
the cabinet ; national ambition and cupidity contending with. 
the principles of public faith and _a more enlarged view of 
ultimate expedience. At length Hardenberg and the oppo- 
sition so far prevailed that the treaty was ratified only un- 
der the following reservations: 'That Napoleon was to ob- 
tain at a general peace a formal cession of Hanover to Prus- 
sia, and that till that was done the occupation was to be pro- 
visional only: a thin device, totally inadequate to blind the 
world to the real nature of the transaction—See HaRDEN- 
BERG, ix., 50, 59; BIGNoN, v., 241, 242. 

* “The conduct of Prussia,” said Mr. Fox, then minister 
for foreign affairs, in his place in Parliament, ‘was a union. 
of everything that was contemptible in servility with every- 
thing that was odious in rapacity. Other nations have been 
reduced by the fortune of war to cede many of their prov- 
inces, bué none except Prussia has been reduced to the 
lowest stage of degradation, that of being compelled to be- 
come the ministers of the rapacity and injustice of a master.” 
—23d April, 1806 ; Parl. Debd., vi., 891. 

t Hard, ix., 47, 49. Bign., v., 17, 19. Sav., ii., 149, 150. 

¢ “You have come,” said Napoleon to Haugwitz, on his 
first interview with him after the battle of Austerlitz, “ to 
present your master’s compliments ona victory, but fortune 
has changed the address of the letter.” From that moment, 
in Napoleon’s mind, the ruin of Prussia was resolved on ; 
but he prudently determined, in the mean time, to dissemble 
his resentment, and in the first instance suggest to that 
power an acquisition of territory, which, by embroiling it irre- 
trievably with England, would sow the seeds of ruin in what 
still remained of\the coalition, and expose it, single and un- 
aided, to the deadly strokes which he already meditated 
against its existence.—See Bianon, v., 14. 


* See 34th bulletin, and Moniteur, No. 106, 
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ready mentioned, by which the neutrality of that 
Sass had been stipulated, a combined fleet, 

aving on board ten thousand Russian_and three 
thousand English troops, cast anchor in the Bay 
of Naples, and soon after landed without experi- 
encing any opposition. It was anticipated by 
the allies, what in effect happened, that this ar- 
mament would have the effect of embroiling the 
court with the French emperor. Ferdinand, in- 
deed, upon the arrival of this force, published a 
manifesto, in which he declared his resolution to 
abide by the treaty of neutrality and inability to 
resist the allied forces, and he publicly engaged 
in no measure of hostility against France; but 
his army was put on the war establishment, and 
placed under the direction of a Russian general. 
The queen did everything in her power to en- 
gage the cabinet in the war, and the French am- 
bassador, disbelieving, or affecting to disbelieve, 
the court’s professions of neutrality, immediately 
left Naples in great indignation; andthe govern- 
ment, seeing a war inevitable, was taking meas- 
ures for organizing a force in the south of Italy, 
when the battle of Austerlitz came, like a flash 
of lightning, to deliver them up unprotected to 
the wrath of the victor.* 

‘It is probable that the common cause did not 
And of the Suffer materially from the absence of 
north of Ger- the pusillanimous troops of Naples 
many. from the theatre of war; but the case 
was Very different with the forees which had 
been assembled in the north of Germany. Anx- 
ious to strike an important blow in that quarier, 
but not deeming their strength sufficient to ven- 
ture on the Continent till the intentions of Prus- 
sia were declared, the British government had 
fitted out a considerable expedition, composed of 
the king’s German legion and a strong body of 
English troops, amounting altogether to 18,000 
men, which arrived in October in Swedish Pom- 
erania, under the command of General Don and 
Lord Cathcart. T'o these were soon after joined 
a Swedish corps of 12,000 men, and a Russian 
force, under Count Ostermann Tolstoy, of 
10,000; and it was the intention of theallies that 
the united force, of which the King of Sweden was 
to receive the command, having liberated Hano- 
ver and raised the military force of that elector- 
até, should advance towards Holland, and, after 
freeing the United States from their chains, 
threaten the north of France. Many causes 
conspired to produce the miscarriage of this 
weuonegivg expedition. ‘The vehemence of 
the King of Sweden could not brook the vacil- 
lating conduct of the cabinet of Berlin, and he 
threatened that power in so unbecoming a man- 
ner, that the allies, who at that moment were ne- 
gotiating to effect the accession of Prussia to the 
confederacy, were obliged to interfere in order 
accommodate rhatters, upon which he resigned 
the command and retired to Stralsund.’ Three 
‘weeks were consumed in negotiations to repair 
the breach; and when at length he was prevail- 
ed on to resume the direction, the period of suc- 
cessful action had passed. It was already the 
middle of November, and all that this powerful 
force could effect was to commence the siege of 
Hameln, when the battle of Austerlitz changed 
the face of Europe. The immediate effect of 
that blow, followed as it soon after was by the 
accession of Prussia to the French league, was 


* Bot., iv. 198, 199. Ann, Reg., 1805, 193, Jom, ii., 
198, 199, Bign., v., 35, 37. 
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to dissolve this ill-combined armament; the Rus- 
sians retired to Mecklenberg, the English re-em- 


barked their forces, and the Swedes took shelter 


under the cannon of Stralsund.* 
_ The negotiations with Austria, dictated by the 
irresistible power of Napoleon, peace of Pres- 


were not long of being brought to burg, 27th Dec., 


a close. _ By the peace of Presburg 1805. 

she was in a manner isolated from France, and 
to appearance rendered incapable of interfering 
again in the contests of Western Europe. To. 
Bavaria she was compelled to cede the Tyrok 
and the Inviertel; to the kingdom of Italy, the 
whole Continental dominions of Venice. The 
whole changes to the south of the Alps, which, 
had been the original cause of the war, were 
recognised. ‘The electors of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg were elevated to the throne of their re- 
spective dominions, with large accessions of 
territory to each: to the former, besides the Ty- 
rol and Voralberg, the principality of Echstadt, 
and various lesser lordships in Germany; to the 
latter, the five towns of the Danube, part of the 
Brisgau, and several other fiefs, Baden acquired. 
the remainder of the Brisgau, with the Ortenau. 
andtownofConstance. Inexchange for so many 
sacrifices, Austria merely received the smali 
electorate of Salzbourg and the possessions of 
the Teutonic order, which, from their dispersion 
in different states, were almost a nominal acqui- 
sition. But what was of still greater importance, 
the Emperor Francis was forced to engage “to 


throw no obstacles in the way, either as chief of. 


the Empire, or as co-sovereign, of any acts 
which, in their character of sovereigns, the kings 
of Wirtemberg or Baden might think proper to 
adopt:” a clause which, by providing for the in- 
dependent authority of their infant kingdoms 
virtually dissolved the Germanic Empire. The 


‘counter stipulations were entirely illusory: Na- 


poleon guarantied, jointly with Austria, the in- 
dependence of the Helvetie Confederacy, which 
he held in chains, and that of the Batavian Re- 
public, which he ajfea@y destined as a separate 
appanage for his brother Louis.+ 

Disastrous as these conditions wefe to the 
Austrian monarchy, the secret articles contained. 
stipulations still more humiliating: By them it 
was provided that Austria was to pay a contri- 
bution of 40,000,000 francs, or £1,600,000, in: 
addition to nearly an equal sum already levied 
by the French authorities in the conquered prov- 
inces, and the loss of all the military stores and 
magazines which had fallen into their hands, 
which were either sent off to France or sold for 
their behoof.t But her government judged wise- 


* Jom., ii., 196,197, Ann. Reg., 1805, 187, 188. 


+ Martens, iv. Sup., vi., 212,220, Jom.,ii.,195, Dum., 
xiv., 236, and 339, 351. 
+ The losses of Austria by this treaty were : 
Square Revenue 
Population. German Miles, — in Florins, 
2,975,620 1,417 17,075,000 
She received---++--+-+ 271,000 86 2,900,000 
Clear loss. .--.-++++++:-2,704,620 1,331 14,175,000 
Bavaria gained.----..+ 631,000 526 3,490,000 
Wirtemberg gained...- 132,400 53 691,000: 
Baden gained-..------ 143,620 54 508,000. 
Kingdom of Italy gained 1,856,000 711 10,000,000 


Besides this, the sums drawn from Austrian contributions, 
and from the sale of the vast warlike magazines which fell 
into the hands of the French, amounted to 85,000,000 francs, 
or £3,500,000.—HaRDENBERG, ix., 472, and Bienon., v,, 

2, 
: After this accession of territory, the newly-elected states 
stood as follows: 
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ly that al] these losses, how serious soever, might 
one day be repaired, if the nucleus of the army 
were preserved entire; and therefore they re- 
deemed, at a heavy ransom, in virtue of permis- 
sion contained in the secret articles of the treaty, 
a. large portion of stores and artillery which had 
become the booty of the victor, and in secret re- 
solved to exert all their efforts to repair in si- 
fence the military strength of the monarchy. It 
is this system, firmly resolved on and steadily 
executed, which has enabled them to rise supe- 
ricr to all their reverses, which has brought 
them triumphant through a war of twenty years’ 
duration, and obliterated the effect of a series of 
defeats which would have prostrated the strength 
ef any other people: a memorable example of 
the vast effect of perseverance in human affairs, 
and the manner in which it can not only com- 
pensate, in nations equally as individuals, the 
want of more brilliant acquirements, but obtain 
the final mastery over the greatest efforts of tran- 
sitory passion.*t 
This treaty was immediately followed by a 
Dethronement Measure hitherto unprecedented in 
of the Kinz of European history—the pronouncing 
Naples. a sentence of dethronement against 
an independent sovereign, for no other cause than 
his having contemplated hostilities against the 
French emperor.. On the 26th of December a 
menacing ‘proclamation proceeded from Pres- 
burg, in the 37th bulletin, which evidently bore 
marks of Napoleon’s composition, against the 
house of Naples. The conqueror an- 
Dec. 27. nounced that Marshal St. Cyr would 


advance by rapid strides to Naples, “to punish: 


the treason of a criminal queen, and precipitate 
her from the throne. We have pardoned that 
infatuated king, who thrice has done everything 
to ruin himself. Shall we pardon him a fourth 
time? shall we a fourth time trust a court with- 
out faith, without honour, without reason? No! 
The dynasty of Naples has ceased to reign; its ex- 
isténce is incompatible with the repose of Eu- 
yope and the honour‘of my crown.”” St. Cyr im- 
mediately received orders to march, in order to 
carry this decree into execution. Such was the 
first of those sentences of dethronement which 


Square Revenue 
Population. Army. German Miles, _ in Florins. 
Bavaria.--... 3,250,000 60,000 1,760 21,000,000 
Wirtemberg.-. 1,154,000 20,000 346 8,000,000 
Baden.....<., 569,000 *. 10,000 260 _ 6,000,000 
But Austria 
retained ...24,900,000 230,000 10,936 110,000,000 


Bavaria by this means was rendered as powerful as Prus- 
sia was at the accession of the Great Frederic.—HarprEn- 
BERG, ix., 472, 474, App., and 23, 24, and Stat. des Etats 
Autrichiens, par le Baron LICHTENSTEIN, 

* Hard., ix., 17, 19, 25. Dum., xiv., 426, 428, 

+ It is evident, from the statistical details given in the 
preceding note, that Napoleon had no intention, by the 
peace of Presburg, of totally overthrowing the Austrian 
monarchy. He wished only to throw its strength to the 
eastward, and prevent it from coming in contact with, or 
feeling jealousy at, his acquisitions in Italy or Germany. 
‘He proposed to interpose a barrier of subordinate kingdoms, 
dependant on France, between his empire and the heredi- 
tary states—the kingdom of Italy to the south of the Alps, 
those of Bavaria and Wirtemberg to the north of those 
mountains. Talleyrand, improving upon this idea, went so 
far as to propose the cession to Austria of the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldayia, as the means of giving them the 
command of the Danube, inducing them to extend them- 
selves to the eastward, and throwing a perpetual bone of 
contention between the cabinets of Vienna and St. Peters- 
burg ; but Napoleon deemed this too hazardous for immedi- 
ate execution, as precluding all hope of accommodation 
with Russia, with whom he was extremely desirous of con- 
cluding)a treaty, with a view to turning his undivided force 
against England.—See Bianon, v., 87. 
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Napoleon afterward pronounced against the Eu- 
ropean monarchs, which substituted his own 
family for the ancient possessors in so many of 
the adjoining thrones, and ultimately, by a just 
retribution, overturned his own.* 

This extraordinary severity towards a mon- 
arch who ‘was only meditating hos- 
tilities against the French emperor, 
and had certainly done less injury to 
his dominions than any European dynasty, was 
one of the most unjustifiable acts of that relent- 
less conqueror, and, at the same time, descriptive 
of that mixture of caution and prudence by which 
his ambitious enterprises were always regulated. 
Let the case be put as the French themselves 
stated it. The ambassador and cabinet of Na- 
ples, with the dagger at their throat, and under 
the threat of immediate invasion, had agreed, on 
the 21st.of September, to a treaty of neutrality, 
which was ratified by the court, under the like 
menaces, on the 8th of October. Thearrival of 
the Russian and English squadron in the Bay 
of Naples six weeks afterward liberated them 
from their apprehensions, and the cabinet was 
preparing to violate the former treaty, and join 
in the coalition against France. Such a depar- 
ture from national faith was dishonourable: it 
was a fair ground for hostility, and might have 
justified exactions of considerable magnitude: 
but was it a sufficient reason for dethronement ? 
That is the point; and if it is, what HKurepean 


Reflections 


dynasty has not, fifty times over, justly provoked. 


this severity ?, How often, on this principle, has 
Napoleon himself deserved that penalty for hay- 
ing violated solemn treaties, when it suited his 
Own convenience, almost before the ink with 
which they were signed was.dry? And what 
excuse is to be made for the Revolutionary gov- 
ernment of France, which so often sent its ar- 
mies into the adjoining States to proclaim war to 
the palace and peace to the cottage, and every- 
where rouse, by its emissaries and proclama- 
tions, the Democratic authorities to break through. 
all former national engagements, upon the princi- 
ple that treaties made by despots can never bind 
the emancipated sons of freedom! But this has 
in every age been the system of the Revolutionary 
party. None so loud as they are in the condem- 


nation of the principles, when acted on by oth-, 


ers, on which their own entire previous conduct 
had been founded. 

In fact, however, this unprecedented act of de- 
throning an independent sovereign, merely be- 


cause he was making preparations for hostilities . 


contrary to a subsisting treaty, was instigated by 
a different motive. -Already Napoleon had form- 
ed the secret design of encircling France with a 
girdle, not of affiliated republics, but of subsidi- 
ary crowns, and of placing on all the neighbour- 
ing thrones the members of his own family. He 
began with Naples, because its inhabitants-were 
the most unwarlike, and therefore the least like- 
ly to offer any resistance to.the change; and be- 
cause an unerring instinct led him to regard as 
enemies every member of the Bourbon family, 
wherever situated. Subsequent instances of the 
same rapacious policy will oceur in the cases of 
Holland, Spain, and Prussia; and without a con- 
stant reference to this grand object, it is impossi- 
ble to explain the extraordinary rigour which he 
uniformly manifested towards the inconsiderable 
states in his vicinity, and the comparative lenity 
evinced to the great military monarchies whose 


* Bign.,v., 34. Hard; ix, 20, 


on, this step. » 


othe wars with the Turks. 
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‘hostilities had always been as implacable as they 
‘were formidable. 

The remaining career of Napoleon during this 
Napoleon’sre- Memorable year. was a continued 
turn to Vien- triumphal procession. 


na, Munich, of December he announced the con- 
the Rhine, clusion of peace to his soldiers,* and 
and Paris. 2 


; at the same time complimented the 
burgher guard of Vienna on their exemplary 
conduct during the occupation of their capital 
by his troops, and, as a mark of his esteem, re- 
stored to them the city arsenal, containing, be- 
sides its arms, a number of standards taken in 
He could well afford 
to be generous: the public arsenal had yielded 
to him two thousand pieces of cannon, which 
were already far advanced on their road to 
France. At Munich he arrived on the 3ist of 
. December, and on the day following 

Jan. I, 1806. pneared the rea Se in which 
he announced to the enraptured inhabitants the 
elevation of the elector to the royal dignity. 
There also he was met by the Empress Joseph- 
ime: a succession of fates of unprecedented splen- 
dour succeeded, in the course of which Eugene 
Beauharnois, as the deserved reward:of valour, 
pony and glory, received the hand of the 
rincess Augusta, daughter of the King of Ba- 
varia. At the same time, the grandson of the 
Elector of Baden was married to Stephanie 
Beauharnois, adopted daughter of the H'rench 
emperor. On this occasion Napoleon, in de- 


fault of his owns lawful issue, called Eugene 


Beauharnois to the succession of the throne of 
Italy. The formation of a common system of 
conglomeration was at the same time announced 
to the Senate in these terms: ‘“‘ We reserve to 
ourselves the power to make known by ulterior 
dispositions the bonds which we propose to es- 
tablish, after owr own demise, between all the 
states in alliance with: the French Empire, 
which, as depending on a common interest, ab- 
solutely require a common tie.” Finally, a hun- 
dred days after the army had crossed the Rhine at 
Strasbourg, the emperor recrossed the same river 
at the same place, and proceeded by rapid jour- 
neys, under triumphal arches, amid applauding 
multitudes, to Paris, where he arrived on the 25th 


cof January. A hundred days! unparalleled in the 


past history of Europe for the magnitude and 
splendour of the events which they embraced; du- 
ring which had occurred the capitulation of Ulm, 
the triumphs of Austerlitz, the shock of Trafal- 
gar;t but destined to be eclipsed by another hun- 
dred days, in future-time, fraught with still more 
momentous occurrences, the recollection of which 
shall endure till time itself shall be no more.t - 


* “ Peace has just been signed with the Emperor of Aus- 
‘ria. You haye, in-the last autumn, made two campaigns ; 
you have seen your emperor share your dangers and your 
fatigues; I wish, also, that you should see him surrounded 
with the grandeur and splendour which belong to the sov- 
ereign of the first people m the universe. You shall all be 
‘there ; we shall celebrate the memory of those who have 
died in these two campaigns in the field of honour; the 
world shall ever see us ready to follow their example, or to 


do even more than we have hitherto accomplished, if neces-_ 


sary, to vindicate our national honour, or resist the efforts 
of those who give way to the seductions of the eternal ene- 
mies on the Continent.” Almost before the cannon of Aus- 
terlitz had ceased to sound, Napoleon was contemplating a 
Prussian war.—BIGNON., v., 41. 
_t Bign., v., 39, 53. Dum., xiv., 237, 239. y 

+ The public authorities had prepared a magnificent re- 
ception for Napoleon ; but he disappointed them by entering 
Paris in the night, unattended by any escort. He had pre- 
viously sent the forty-five standards taken at Austerlitz to 
the Senate, who deposited them with extraordinary pomp in 
the halls of the Luxembourg.—Jom1nI, ii., 209. 

Vou. II—B bz 


On the 29th | 
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The campaign of Austerlitz is the most re- 
markable, in a military point of 
view, which the history of the war 
afforded. In no other year were 
events of such magnitude crowded together, nor 
had achievements so vast rewarded the combi- 
nations of genius. When we recollect that in 
the beginning-of August the French army was 
still cantoned on the heights of Boulogne, and 
that by the first week. of December Vienna was 
taken, and the strengh of Austria and Russia 
finally prostrated in the heart of Moravia, we 
are lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the 
successes gained, and the celerity with which 
ruin was. brought on the coalesced powers. The 
march across France and Germany, the envel- 
oping of Mack, the advance to Vienna, the thun- 
derbolt of Austerlitz, were all concluded in four 
months! In the first division of the war, Aus- 
tria struggled for six years in doubtful hostility 
against the Republic; in the second, she brought 
it to the brink of ruin, and yielded only, after a 
desperate strife of four years, to the ardent ge- 
nius-of Napoleon and the scientific combinations 
of Moreau; but in the third, she was utterly 
prostrated, though supported by all the might of 
Russia, under Alexander in person,.in two 
months after her troops first came into collision 
with France! ‘The extentof these triumphs, 
great as it is, is less surprising than its celerity ; 
and we are naturally led to ask where, in these 
disastrous days, were the heroes who so long ar- 
rested the arms of Najoleon under the walls of 
Mantua, .and-drove the troops of the Directory, 
at the point of the bayonet, from the banks of the 
Adige to the shores of the Var? Blunders un- 
doubtedly were committed, misfortunes occur- 
red, but they were not peculiar to this season or 
this campaign; and in the long catalogue of im- 
perial fatuity parallels. are not wanting to the ad- 
vance to Ulm or the flank march of Austerlitz. 
What was it, then, which made these false steps 
for the first time in European history irretrieva- 
ble, and rendered errors in tactics the cause, not 
of the loss of towns or the retreat of armies, but 
the, overthrow of empires and the. dissolution 
of confederacies ? 

This astonishing result was doubtless, in some 
degree, owing to the French emper- Intportance of 
or having now for the first time cho- the valley of 
sen as the theatre of war the valley re Danube as 

i e theatre of 
of the Danube, the natural avenue contest be- 
to the hereditary states, the line tween France 
where neither fortresses nor mount- and Austria. 
ains impeded his march, but a great navigable 
river constantly furnished the means of transport 
and supplies to the army. In former wars, the 
contest lay in corners of the Empire; in the 
plains of Flanders, among the fortresses of Italy, 
or the ridges of the Alps; and a disaster, how- 
ever great, led only to the loss of the immediate 
theatre of combat: but in the present all these 
minor objects were relinquished, and the main 
strength of the invader was concentrated in the 
direct road from Paris to.Vienna. By a singu- 
lar infatuation, with which the Archduke Charles 
is no ways chargeable, as he had clearly pointed 
out the danger, the Aulic Council had left this 
wide avenue totally defenceless; and while they 
sent the bulk of their forces, under their best com- 
manders, to the Italian plains, on which side the 
Empire was already pied he by the fortified 
line of the Adige and the ridges of the Alps, they 
intrusted the defence of the shores of the Danube, 
though threatened by Napoleon in person, to an 
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inferior army, under the guidance of an inexpe- 
rienced commander. The ruinous effects of 
this error were perceived, not only in the mag- 
nitude of the disasters which were incurred, but 
the irretrievable consequences with which they 
were attended. Like a skilful player at chess, 
Napoleon struck at the heart of his adversaries’ 
power while they were accumulating forces 
round his extremities; and when he held Vien- 
na in his grasp, and struck them to the earth at 
Austerlitz, the army of the Archduke Charles, 
equal in numbers to his own, was uselessly em- 
ployed in traversing the defiles of the Rhetian 
Alps. 

Phis extraordinary success, however, was not 
gained without proportionate risk; 
and it was evident, even to the most 
sition before superficial observer, that the impru- 
the battle. dence of the allies in giving battle 
at Austerlitz had extricated him from the most 
perilous situation in which he had stood since 
the commencement of his career. At Marengo 
Italy only was at stake, and his retreat, in case 
of disaster, was open by the St. Gothard and the 
St. Bernard: at Campo Formio the principal ar- 
my of France was still unengaged, and Moreau, 
with a vast force, was preparing to advance to his 
support through Southern Germany ;’ but before 
the battle of Austerlitz his last reserves had ar- 
rived: the Archduke Charles, with eighty thou- 
sand men, was menacing one flank, while Prus- 
sia, with an equal force, was preparing to de- 
scend upon another, and the Emperor of Russia 
was in his front with a host hourly increasing 
and nearly equal to his own. Delay in such cir- 
cumstances was ruin; advance with such force 
in his rear was impossible; retreat was the first 
step to perdition. Vast as the forces of France 
were at the commencement of the campaign, 
they were fairly overmatched bythe banded 
strength of Europe: great as the talents of Na- 
poleon were, his daring stroke at the vitals of his 
enemies had brought him into a situation from 
whence extrication, save by their imprudence, 
was impossible. They had nothing to do but re- 
treat towards Poland or Hungary, and the in- 
vader must, to all human appearance, have been 
enveloped and destroyed. To hazard a battle 
when such chances were accumulating against 
him, after the experience they had had of the 
prowess of his troops, appears such an act of 
imprudence, that one is almost tempted to be- 
lieve that Providence, as part of its great design 
for the government of human affairs, had struck 
the allied chiefs with judicial blindness, in order 
that the mighty drama might end in a deeper 
tragedy—a still more righteous moral retribu- 
tion. , 

But, though this rapid advance to the heart of 
Vase saourth the Empire was one of the immedi- 
of the military ate causes of the extraordinary con- 


Dangers of 
Napoleon’s po- 


power of quests of the French emperor, yet it 
France since was byno means the principal; and 
the peace. 


though, perhaps, his triumphs might 
not have been so rapid, the result would probably 
have been the same under a more cautious sys- 
tem, although he had chosen any other theatre 
for the contest. It was the astonishing increase 
in the military power of France during the five 
years which had elapsed since the termination of 
hostilities which was the principal cause of the 
rapid overthrow of the Austrian power. Napo- 
leon poured down the valley of the Danube with 
a hundred and eighty thousand men, while Mas- 
sena held the Archduke Charles in check in Italy 
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with twice the numbers which fought the battle 
of Marengo. Forces so vast never had before 
been brought into action at any period of the 
war: nor was this display merely an ephemeral 
effort; it was from an armed body of six hundred 
thousand men* that France maintained the con-- 
test, and she was capable of keeping them cn. 
foot for an indefinite period. It was at once evi- 
dent, upon the commencement of hostilities, that 
her military power had increased more during 
five years of peace than nine years of previous 
warfare; and that Austria, nearly a match sin- 
gle-handed for her ancient rival when she laid 
down her arms, was totally unequal to the con-. 
test when she resumed them. , 

This great change is one of the most remarka~ 
ble transitions of the war, and more g; hilar orth 
descriptive than any other which quring-peace 
occurred of that profound and un- characterized 
ceasing system of military aggran- a a) reiga of 
dizement which formed the leading “#P°°? 
feature in the foreign policy of Napoleon. When. 
he sheathed his victorious sword at the peace of 
Luneville, moderation and equity breathed in all 
his proclamations, and he professed the most 
anxious desire to cultivate only the arts of peace. 
But in the midst of these professions, and while 
the Continent was in a state of profound tran~ 
quillity, he was silently but incessantly aug~ 
menting his warlike resources, increasing his 
levies, disciplining his forces, new-modelling his 
army, incorporating all lesser states with his do- 
minions; and the fruit of these perpetual pacific 
advances appeared in the most decisive manner 
on the resumption of hostilities, when he was. 
enabled at once to beat down powers which had. : 
previously waged a long and doubtful war with 
the Republic. It was on this principle that his. 
conduct was invariably founded: every interval 
of warfare was employed only in the preparation. 
of additional military forces or the annexation 
of some minor state to his dominions; and he 
never appeared so terrible as when he first came 
to a rupture with the powers with whom he had 
contracted the closest alliances and been longest 
on terms of the most apparent cordiality. Five 
years of Continental peace followed the treaty of 
Luneville; but a hundred and eighty thousand 
men sprung up, as if by enchantment, to follow 
the standards of Napoleon on its termination: 
ten years of neutrality or alliance with the cabi- 
net of Berlin ensued after the treaty of Bale; 
but at one stroke he felled the Prussian monarchy 
to the earth, when she at last took up arms: for 
twelve years Spain laid her treasures and re- 
sources at his feet; but he rewarded that fidelity 
by the dethronement of her sovereign and the 
seizure of her dominions: he professed eternal 
friendship to Alexander at Tilsit; but during 
the five years of alliance which followed he was 
preparing the five hundred thousand warriors 
whom he afterward led to the Kremlin. It is the 
perception.of this undeviating policy, and of the 
enormous additions which every interval of 
peace made to his warlike strength, which forms 


* Strength of the French army in August, 1805. 
Troops of the line .......-.+++++++++++341,000 men, 
Light infantry....... mais +++ 100,130 
Light horse <0. 00sec cade eaeicavisiees +++ 60,554 
Heavy horse, or of the line seereee 16,944 


Artillery. ceeveeseseecccecceeree sense 46,489 
Engineers...+.seecseeceeececioccewies os 900 
Gendarmerie .-...- sbcacceecerecreesese 15,691 
Imperial Guard...+.+sseseeesseeseee.. 8,500 


Besides Coast guard, 100,000 strong. .590,208: 
—See Peucuer, 576-8, 
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the true and unanswerable vindication of the 
conduct of the British cabinet ‘throughout the 
struggle. That he had from the very first sig- 
nalized England for destruction, he has told us 


himself, and proved by every part of his conduct. 


To what advantage he couid turn the ‘shortest 
breathing-time in warfare, even on that element 
where his power was: weakest, is demonstrated 
by the vast increase in the French marine on the 
breaking out of hostilities: an increase which, 
compared with its situation at the peace of 
Amiens, is a more signal instance of warlike 
resurrection than even the victories of Ulm and 
Austerlitz. Had any one predicted, in 1800, 
that, before five years had elapsed, Napoleon 
was to have the means of assembling seventy sail 
of the line in the Channel, and actually to com- 
bat Nelson with a force superior to the greatest 
fleet England could fit out, he would have been 
deemed much less worthy of credit than if he 
had foretold that at the same period Austria was 
to ‘be prostrated, in a single campaign. Peace 
was impossible with an enemy actuated by such 
a principle, and capable of turning to such ac- 
count every interval of war; and the result has 
abundantly proved the justice of these views, for 
while the military strength of France arose more 
terrible after every pacification on the Continent 
‘of Europe, her naval power, thus wonderfully 
recruited during the peace of Amiens, never re- 
covered the unbroken warfare which followed 
the disaster of Trafalgar. 

Doubtless the abilities displayed by Napoleon 
during this campaign were of the 
very highest order. The secrecy and 
Napoleon in Yapidity of the march of so vast a 
the arrange- body of troops across France; the 
ments for this semicircular sweep by which they 
campaign. —_ interposed between Mack and the 
hereditary states, and compelled the surrender of 
that unhappy chief with half his army; the pre- 
cision with which nearly two hundred thousand 
men, converging from the shores of the Channel, 
the coasts of Brest, the marshes of Holland, and 
the banks of the Elbe, were made to arrive each 
at the hour appointed around the ramparts of 
Ulm; the swift advance on Vienna; the subse- 
quent fanlike dispersion of the army to overawe 
the hereditary states ; their sudden concentration 
forthe decisive fight at Austerlitz; the skill dis- 
played in that contest itself, and the admirable 
account to which he turned the fatal cross-march 
of the ‘allied sovereigns, are so many proofs of 
military ability never exceeded even in the annals 
of his previous triumphs. At the same time, it 
is not be imagined that the difference in the mag- 
nitude of the results which were obtained is to 
be considered as the measure of the talent dis- 
played in this as compared with other campaigns. 
It was the immensity of the force now at the dis- 
posal of the French emperor, and the incompar- 
able discipline and organization which it had ob- 
tained while encamped on the shores of the 
Channel, which were the principal cause of the 
difference. It is no longer a general supplying 
by consummate talents, as at Arcola and Rivoh, 
for deficiency of numbers, that we see maintain- 
ine a long, doubtful, and desperate strife; we 
behold a mighty conqueror, whose power was 
irresistible, sweeping over the earth with the 
fierce tempest of Scythian war. In the results 
of this campaign were evinced more than the 
military talents of the general: the previous prep- 
arations of the emperor,. the deeply-matured 
combinations of the statesman, produced their 
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natural results: he did not now take the field 
with a force which lefl anything to chance: he 
appeared with such a host as almost made him 
the master of fate; and the fruit of five years’ pa- 
cific preparation appeared in the reduction of the 
contest to a desperate strife of a few months’ 
duration, ‘ 
Great, however, as were the abilities, un. 
bounded the resources of the French _, 
emperor in this memorable campaign, ee ye) 
it was not to them alone that he was j 
indebted for its unparalleled triumphs. The er- 
rors of the Austrians, the infatuation of the al- 
lied cabinets, had their full share in the general 
result. Untanght by the disasters of Marengo 
and Hohenlinden, the Aulic Council rushed in- 
considerately into the field, and, leaving the 
Archduke Charles with eighty thousand in Italy, 
they exposed Mack, with an inferior force, to the 
shock of Napoleon in the valley of the Danube. 
When that ill-fated commander found himself 
cut off from his line of communication with 
Vienna by the interposition of Bernadotte in his 
rear, instead of instantly taking a decisive part, 
and falling with his whole forces upon the enemy 
behind him, or retiring by the only road which 
was yet open to the mountains of the Tyrol, he 
remained for ten days paralyzed at Ulm, sending 
out detachments, first in one direction, then in 
another, all of which met with superior forces 
and were defeated, thereby both breaking down 
thé spirit of his own troops and giving the inva- 
der time to envelop with his immense masses 
their fortified position. In vain had the foresight 
of the Archduke Charles, at the close of the pre- 
ceding war, surrounded the heights of Ulm with 
avast intrenched camp, capable of bidding defi- 
ance to and stopping the advance of the greatest 
invading force: the improvidence of the Aulic 
Council, by providing no magazines within its 
walls, had rendered: these preparations of no 
avail; and Mack found himself, after a week’s 
blockade, reduced to the necessity of feeding on 
horseflesh, and ultimately capitulating, with 
thirty thousand of the best troops of the monar- 
chy.’ When the rapid advance of Napoleon to- 
wards Vienna threatened to separate the Russian 
forces from the retreating columns of the Areh- 
duke Charles, and everything depended on the 
destruction of the bridge of the capital, the ered- 
ulous simplicity of the officer in command at that 
important station delivered it unscathed into his 
hands, and gave him the means of interposing 
safely between their converging armies, and 
striking tremendous blows from his central posi- 
tion, first on the one bank and then on the other. 
When the allies were reduced to their last throw 
on the plains of Moravia; when everything 
counselled a cautious policy, and forces capable 
of annihilating the invaders were accumulating 
on all sides; when the Archduke Charles, with 
eighty thousand undiscouraged veterans, was 
within sight of the steeples of Vienna, and Prus- 
sia, with a hundred thousand men, was preparing 
to descend upon the Danube; when, by simply 
retreating and drawing the enemy on, with such 
formidable armies in his rear, the allies must in- 
evitably have led him to destruction or driven 
him to a disastrous retreat, their ill-judged confi- 
dence compelled them prematurely into action, 


a. Oe 


and their rash flank march, in presence of such - 


a general and such an army, enabled him to 
gain a decisive victory when on the verge of 
destruction.* 

* In a memoir presented to the British government by the 
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But most of all is Prussia answerable for the 
Ruinouseffects disasters of this campaign. She 
of the indecis- was clearly warned of her danger: 
ion of Prussia. Wfy, Pitt had prefigured it to +her 
in colours brighter than the light: The viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach had demonstra- 
ted in what manner she was regarded by the 
conqueror—that he contemned her menaces, de- 
spised her power, and reserved for her only the 
melancholy privilege of being last devoured. 
Then was the time to have taken a decisive part ; 
then was the moment to have made amends for 
the vacillations of ten years, and, by a cordial 
union with Austria and Russia, put a final stop 
to the progress of the enemy. No one can doubt 
that, if she had done so, such would have been 
the result. A simple declaration of war would 
have arrested the decisive march of Bernadotte 
into the rear of Mack; allowed time for his army 
to have retired to the Inn; permitted the Rus- 
sians to join the unbroken strength of the Aus- 
trian monarchy; and compelled Napoleon, in- 
stead of a menacing offensive with superior, to 
have commenced a cautious defensive with in- 
ferior forces. When the boundless calamities 
which such a determination would, to all human 
appearance, have prevented to Europe are con- 


cabinet of Vienna, after the peace of Presburg, the disasters 
of the campaign were ascribed, 1. To the failure, on the 
part of the allied powers, to realize in the north of Germany 
those promised diversions which might have prevented him 
from accumulating his whole force in that country, and 
especially that in the electorate of Hanover on the Austrian 
forces on the Danube. 2. To the unexpected violation of 
the territory of Anspach, which compelled the Austrian 
army either to fall back on the Inn, or see itself.cut off from 
its base of operations. 3. To the fault of General Mack, 
who, instead of adopting the former alternative, and retiring 
to form a junction with Kutusoff in the hereditary states, 
remained immovable on the Iler till he was surrounded by 
superior forces. 4. To the delay experienced in the march 
of the second Russian, army, in consequence of the arma- 
ments of Prussia, which, until its intentions were fixed by 
the Emperor Alexander in person, detained it aboye a 
month in observation on the Polish frontier. 5. To the 
negligence of Prince Auersberg in not destroying the bridge 
over the Danube at Vienna, which at once gave them the 
command of both banks, and exposed Kutusoff to imminent 
danger of being cut off and destroyed before he could effect 
a junction with the reserves under Buxhowden.—See 
Harp., viil., 512. ‘ 

There can be no doubt that these causes all conspired to 
bring about the enormous calamities of the campaign. But 
without disputing their influence, and fully admitting the 
ruinous effects of the indecision of Mack, and the want of 
foresight of the Aulic Council in not having provided ade- 
quate magazines either at Ulm or in Moravia, it must yet, 
in common fairness, be admitted that Prussia and England 
had an equal share in bringing about the common calami- 
ties. The vacillations of the former power from the first 
paralyzed both Russia and England: the former by detain- 
ing those forces long in Poland, which, earlier advanced, 
might have changed the fate of the campaign ; the latter by 
preventing, from the dread of irritating so weighty a power, 
those important operations in the north of Germany, which 
syould so materially have relieved the overwhelming pres- 
sure of Napoleon on the Danube. Hanover was the ill-got- 
ten spoil which at that critical moment tied up the hands 
of Prussia, and brought on her the catastrophe of Jena and 
Tilsit. England must take her share also of the common 
responsibility, not only in having, in conjunction with Rus- 
sia, suggested the unhappy appointment of Mack to the com- 
mand,* but also, by abstaining from all Continental hostilities 
tillthe campaign was decided, permitted that accumulation 
of force by which he was overwhelmed. Great Britain, se- 
cure in her seagirt citadel, had then 500,000 men in arms, 
Had she despatched eighty thousand of this yast force early 
in the campaign to a decisive point ; had her troops marched 
to the shores of Kent when the legions of Napoleon broke 
up from the heights of Boulogne for the Rhine, and boldly 
attacked the enemy in Flanders, the march of troops which 
cut of the retreat of Mack would have been prevented; and 
Prussia would probably have been determined, by such a 
demonstration, to have thrown her weight into the scale in 

time to prevent the subjugation of Europe. 


* Hard., viit., 512, 
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sidered, it is impossible not to be filled with. the 
most poignant ‘regret at the temporizing policy 
which occasioned their continuance, or to avoid 
the feeling, that as to Prussia, more than any 
other power, these misfortunes had been owing, 
so it was a most righteous dispensation which 
made them fall more heavily on her than on any 
of the states which had bravely struggled to 
avert them. 

In fact, the forces which Mr. Pitt had now ar- 
rayed for this last and decisive strug- ayijity ae 
gle against France were of the most played by Mr. 
formidable description ; and the suc- Pitt sn the for- 
cess with which he had triumphed ™at.n of this 
over all the jealousies of the Euro-°™ederey: 
pean powers is the brighest page in his diplo- 
matic career. After repeated failures, the great 
work was at length accomplished : the Continent- 
al sovereigns were united in a cordial league to 
stop the progress of the conqueror, and armies 
fully adequate to the task were assembled at their 
command. Disaster had at last taught them 
wisdom ; the presence of a common danger had, 
at that moment at least, extinguished their jeal- 
ousies. For the first time since the commence- 
ment of the war, Austria and Prussia stood forth, 
backed by Russia, for the fight, and five hundred 
thousand veterans, led by their sovereigns in 
person, were prepared to roll back to the Rhine 
the tide of Gallic invasion. ~The principles of 
the coalition were as just as its forces were im- 
mense; and the powers who had suffered so 
much from French ambition were bound by a se- 
cret compact neither to attempt any conquest on. 
its original territory, nor interfere in the internal 
frame of its government.* Restitution of what 
it had reft from others, security against its ag- 
gression in future, alone were to be insisted on. 
To say that this great and equitable confederacy 
was unsuccessful—that its fortunes were shaken 
at Ulm, thrown down at Austerlitz—is no ims 
peachment whatever, either of the jwsmess of its 
principles or the wisdom of its get.era: combina- 
tions. Mr. Pitt necessarily intrusted the execu- 
tion of its details to the allied sovereigns or their 
generals, and it was by them that the fatal errors 
were committed. No foresight on his part could 
have prevented the inconsiderate advance to Ulm, 
or the ruinous cross-march at Austerlitz—no ef- 
forts that he could make, and he spared none, 


were able to bring Prussia at the critical moment . 
into the field. The vulgar, in all ages, are gov- 


erned merely by the result, and award praise or 
censure according as victory is won or lost ;, but 
it is the noblest province and first duty of history 
to separate the accidental from the intrinsie in 
estimating the merits of human conduct... Judg- 
ing by this standard, it will give the. highest 
praise in diplomatic ability to Mr. Pitt for the 
formation of this confederacy, and the extinc- 
tion of the jealousies on all sides which had so 
long hindered its construction; and disregard, 
in the estimate of that merit, its calamitous re- 
sult, as much as, in weighing the military great- 
ness of Napoleon, it will overlook the disastrous 
issue of his later campaigns, and award to him 
a higher place for his last conflict with superior 
forces in the plains of Champagne, than when 
triumphing*on the heights of Austerlitz, or stri- 
oe down the Prussian monarchy on the field of 
ena. 
The dissolution of this great conféderacy, 


* See note, 11th of January, 1805, Mr. Pitt to i 
ambassador.— Ante, ip B09 es? US en 
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His last i. Which he had so long laboured to con- 
ness and Struct, and from which he confidently 
death, expected such important results, was 
fatal, however, to the master-spirit which had 
formed it. The constitution of Mr. Pitt, long 
weakened by the fatigues and the excitement in- 
cident to his situation, sunk at length under the 
‘lissolution of the confederacy. In vain he tried 
the waters of Bath—in vain he retired for a 
while from the fatigues of office: his constitu- 
tion was worn out by the labours, the anxiety, 
and the excitement which have proved fatal to so 
many Parliamentary leaders, and, while yet 
hardly advanced beyond middle life, he already 
felt the weakness of age. Upon a frame thus 
enfeebled, the disappointment and anguish ari- 
sing from the prostration of the last hopes of 
European freedom by the defeat of Austerlitz, 
fell with accumulating force. From the time the 
disastrous news were received he hourly declined, 
and political distress accelerated an event alrea- 
dy approaching from natural causes. A devour- 
ing fever seized his blood—delirium quenched 
the fire of his genius. In the intervals of rest 
‘his thoughts, however, still were riveted to the 
fortunes of his country. After a melancholy sur- 
vey of the map of Europe, he turned away, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Henceforth we may close that map for 
half a century ;” so little could the greatest in- 
tellect anticipate that general resurrection of the 
principles of freedom which even then was be- 
ginning, and which his own efforts had so large- 
ly contributed to produce. At the close of a lin- 
gering illness, which he bore with the. wonted 
_ fortitude of his character, he expired at his house 
in London, on the 23d of January, 1806, ex- 
claiming, with his last breath, “ Alas! my coun- 
try!” not less the victim of devotion to patriotic 
duty than if he had been pierced through the 
heart on the field of battle.* 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-seven, while 
Wis character Still at the zenith of his intellectual 
and mighty powers, William Pitt. Considered 
achievements. with reference to the general princi- 
ples by which his conduct was regulated, and 
the constaney with which he maintained them 
through adverse fortune, the history of Europe 
has not so great a statesman to exhibit. Called 
into action at the most critical and eventful pe- 
riod in the annals, not merely of his country, but 
of modern times, he firmly and nobly fulfilled 
his destiny : placed in the yanguard of the conflict 
between ancient freedom and modern Democracy, 
he maintained his ground from first to last, under 
circumstances the most adverse, with uncon- 
querable resolution. If the coalitions which he 
formed were repeatedly dissolved; if the projects 
which he-cherished were frequently unfortunate, 
the genius which had planned, the firmness 
which had executed them, were never subdued ; 
and from every disaster he rose only greater and 
more powerful, till exhausted nature sunk under 
the struggle. If the calamities which- befell Eu- 
rope during his administration were great, the 
advantages. which accrued to his own country 
were unbounded; and before he was called fron 
the helm he had seen not merely its independence 
secured by the battle of Trafalgar, but its power 
and influence raised to the very highest pitch by 
an unprecedented series of maritime successes. 
Victories unexampled in the annals of naval glo- 
ry attended eyery. period of his career: in the 
midst of a desperate strife in Europe he extended 


+ Gifford’s Pitt, iii., 347, 360, Ann. Reg., 1806, 13, 14. 
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the colonial empire of England into every quar- 
ter of the globe; and when the Continental na- 
tions thought all the energies of his country were 
concentrated on the struggle with Napoleon, he 
found means to stretch his mighty arms into an- 
other hemisphere, strike down the throne of Tip- 
poo Saib in the heart of Hindostan, and extend 
the British dominion over the wide extent of the 
Indian Peninsula. Under his administration the 
revenue, trade, and manufactures of England 
were doubled, its colonies and political strength 
quadrupled; and he raised an island im the At- 
lantic, once only a remote province of the Ro- 
man Empire, to such a pitch of grandeur as te 
be enabled to bid defiance to the world in arms. 
But these external successes, great as they 
were, were but a part of the lasting principles of 
benefits of Mr. Pitt’s government. his domestic 
It was the interior which was the 2dministration. 
scene of his real greatness; there the durable 
monuments of his intellect are to be seen. In- 
heriting from his father, the great Lord Chatham, 
a sincere love of freedom; early imbued with 
liberal principles, the strenuous supporter of the 
relaxation of the fetters of trade, financial im- 
provement, Catholic emancipation, and such a 
practical and equitable system of parliamentary 
reform as promised to correct the inequalities 
complained of, without injustice to individuals 
or danger to the state, he was, at the same time, 
as fully alive to the extreme risk of legislating 
precipitately on such vital subjects, or permit- 
ting Democratic ambition, under the name of a 
desire of improvement, ‘o agitate the public 
mind at a hazardous time by attempts to remod- 
el the institutions of society. No sooner, there- 
fore, did the French Revolution break out, and it 
had become evident that a social convulsion was 
designed, than he threw his weight into the op- 
posite scale ; and though the advocate for a strict 
neutrality, till the murder of the king had thrown 
down the gauntlet to every established govern- 
ment, when once fairly drawn into the contest he 
espoused it with the whole ardour and perseve- 
rance of his character, and became the soul of all 
the confederacies which, during the remainder of 
his life, were framed to oppose a barrier to the 
diffusion of its principles and the ravages of its 
armies. The steady friend of freedom, he was 
on that very account the resolute opponent of De- 
mocracy: the deadly, because the unsuspected, 
enemy by whose triumphs in every age its princi- 
ples have been subverted and its blessings destroy- 
ed. When the greatest intellects in Europe were 
reeling under the shock; when the ardent and 
philanthropic were everywhere rejoicing in the 
prospects of boundless felicity which the regen- 
eration of society was supposed to be opening; 
when Mr. Fox was pronouncing the Revolution- 
ary Constitution of France “the most stupen- 
dous monument of political wisdom and integri- 
ty ever yet raised on the basis of public virtue in 
any age or country,” his superior sagacity, like 
that of Burke, beheld amid the deceitful blaze the 
small black cloud which was to cover the uni- 
verse with darkness. Watching with incessant 
vigilance the changeful forms of the Jacobin 
spirit, ever unravelling its sophistry, detecting 
its. perfidy, unveiling its oppression, he thence- 
forth directed the gigantic energies of his mind 
towards the construction of a barrier which. 
might restrain its excesses; and if he could not 
5 * * 
prevent it from bathing France in blood and rav- 
aging Europe with war, he at least effectually 
opposed its entrance into the British dominions, 
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With admirable foresight, he there established a 
system of finances adequate to the emergency, 
and which proved the mainspring of the contin- 
ued, and at length successful, resistance which 
was opposed to revolutionary ambition ;* with 
indomitable perseverance, he rose superior to ev- 
ery disaster, and incessantly laboured to frame, 
out of the discordant and selfish cabinets of Ku- 
rope, a cordial league for their common defence. 
Alone of all the statesmen of his age, he from 
the outset appreciated the full extent of the dan- 
ger, both to the independence of nations and the 
liberty of mankind, which was threatened by the 
spread of Democratic principles, and continual- 


ly inculcated the necessity of relinquishing ev-, 


ery minor object to unite in guarding against the 
advances of this new and tremendous enemy. 
And the event has abundantly proved the justice 
of these principles, for while liberty perisned in 
afew months in France, amid the fervour of 
Revolutionary ambition, it steadily grew and 
flourished in the British Empire; and the forty 
years which immediately followed the com- 
mencement of his resistance to Democratic am- 
bition were not only the most glorious, but the 
freest of its existence. 

Chauteaubriand has said, “that while all oth- 

cressive C2 Contemporary reputationsyeven that 
pe ea of Napoleoa! oi ah the decline, the 
growth of fame of Mr. Pitt alone is continually 
his fame. increasing, and seems to derive fresh 
lustre from every vicissitude of fortune.” It is 
not merely the greatness and the constancy of the 
British statesman which has drawn forth this 
magnificent eulogium; it is the demonstration 
which subsequent events have afforded of the jus- 
tice of his principles which is the real cause of 
the steady growth and enduring stability of his 
fame. Without the despotism of Napoleon, the 
freedom of the Restoration, the revolt of the bar- 
ricades, and the military government of Louis 
Philippe, his reputation would have been incom- 
plete in foreign transactions ; without the pass- 
ing of the Reform Bill, and the subsequent as- 
cendant of Democratic ambition in Great Brit- 
ain, his worth would never have been apprecia- 
tedin domestic government. Every hour, abroad 
and at home, is now illustrating the truth of his 
principles. He was formerly admired by a par- 
ty in England as the champion of aristocratic 
rights; he is now looked back to by the nation 
as the last steady asserter of general freedom: 
his doctrines were formerly prevalent chiefly 
among the great and the affluent; they are now 
embraced by the generous, the thoughtful, the 
unprejudiced of every rank; by all who regard 
passing events with the eye of historic inquiry, 
or are attached to liberty as the birthright of the 
human race, not the means of elevating a party 
to absolute power. To his speeches we now 
turn as to a voice issuing from the tomb, fraught 
with prophetic warnings of future disaster. Itis 
contrast which gives brightness to the colours of 
history ; it isexperience which brings conviction 
to the cold lessons of political wisdom. Many 
and eloquent have been the eulogiums pronoun- 
ced on Mr. Pit’s memory, but all panegyrics 
are lifeless compared to that furnished by Earl 
Grey’s administration. 

Foreign writers of every description have fall- 
en into a signal mistake in estimating the poli- 
ey of this great statesman. ‘They all represent 


* See Chap. XLI., ‘on the British Finances.” 
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him as governed by an ardent de- p,,oneous 
sire to elevate his own country— views of for- 
the mortal enemy, on that account, eign writers 
of the French: nation—and as influ- 0? his designs 
enced through life by a Machiavelian desire to 
promote the confusion and misery of the Conti- 
nent, in order that England might thereby en- 
gross the commerce of the world. There never 
was a more erroneous opinion. For the first ten 
years of his political life, Mr. Pitt was not only 
noways hostile to France, butits steadfast friend: 
So far from being actuated by a commercia- 
jealousy of that-country, he had embraced the 
generous maxim of Mr. Smith’s philosophy, that 
the prosperity of every state is mainly dependant 
on the prosperity of those which surround it.* 
Had he been influenced by the malevolent de- 
signs which they suppose, he would not have ad- 
hered to a strict neutrality when France was ° 


‘pierced to the heart in 1792, but before the reve- , 


lutionary levies were completed, have raised the 
standard to avenge the interference of its govern- 
It was not against 
France, but Republican France, that his hostili- 
ty was directed; it was not French warfare, but 
French propagandism, which he dreaded; and 
his efforts would have been equally persevering 
to. resist Russia or Austria by the’ aid of the 
Gallic legions, if these insidious principles had 
emanated from their states. 

If, from the contemplation of the general prin- 
ciples of Mr. Pitt’s government, we turn 
to the consideration of the particular 
measures which he often embraced, we shall 
find: much more room for difference of opinion. 
Unequalled in the ability with which he over- 
came the jealousies and awakened the activity 
of cabinets, he was by no means equally felici- 


His errors. 


* Inthe debate on the Treaty of Commerce with France, 
on February 12, 1787, Mr. Fox said, “‘ France is the natural 
enemy of Great Britain ; and she now wishes, by entering 
into a Commercial treaty with us, to tie up our hands and 
prevent us from engaging in alliances with other powers: 
All the most glorious periods of our history have been 
when in hostility ; all the most disgraceful when in alli- 
ance with that power. It is the disgrace of the Tories that 
they have interfered to stop these glorious successes. This 
country should never, on any account, enter into too close 
an alliance with France ; the true situation is the bulwark 
of the oppressed whom that ambitious power has attacked.” 

“The honourable gentleman has said,” observed Mr. Pitt, 
“that France is the natural enemy of England: I repudiate 
the sentiment. Isee no reason whatever why two great 
and powerful nations should always be in a state of hostility 
merely because they are neighbours ; on the contrary, I think 
their prosperity is mutually dependant on each other, and asa 
British subject, not less thana citizen of the world, I enter- 
tain the sincerest wish for the prosperity and happiness of 
that great country. To suppose that one nation is unalter- 
ably the enemy of another nation, is weak and childish ; 
having no foundation in the experience of nations, it is a 
libel on the constitution of human societies, and supposing 
the existence of diabolical malice in the originai frame of 
man.”* Nor were these sentiments merely uttered in the 
heat of debate ; they were carried into effect in every great 
and important legislative measure; and this statesman, 
whom fhe Continental writers represent as the eternal, in- 
veterate enemy of France, concluded a commercial treaty 
between that country and Great Britain, which in liberality 
far surpasses anything ever proposed by the warmest modern 
advocates of free trade. It stipulated “a reciprocal and en- 
tirely perfect liberty of navigation and commerce between. 
the subjects of each party in all the kingdoms of Europe.” 
The wines of France were to obtain admission on the same 
terms as those of Portugal: their brandy on paying a Auty 
of 7s. a gallon; their oil on the same terms as that of the 
most favoured nation; their hardware, cutlery, and iron 
work on a duty ad valorem of 10 per cent! So wide is the 
common opinion of the principles of this great statesman 
from the truth !—See the Treaty in Parl. Hist., xxvi., 234- 


240. 


* Parl. -Hist., xxvi., 392, 402. 
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tous in the warlike measures which he recom- 
mended for their adoption, Napoleon has ob- 
served that he had no turn for military combina- 
tions,* and a retrospect of the campaigns which 
he had a share in directing must, with every im- 

artial mind, confirm the justice of the opinion. 

y not engaging England as a principal in the 
contest, and trusting for land operations almost 
entirely to the Continental armies, put in motion 
by British subsidies, he prolonged the war for 
an indefinite period, and ultimately brought upon 
the country losses and expenses much greater 
than would have resulted from a more vigorous 
policy in the commencement. By directing the 
national strength chiefly to colonial acquisitions, 
he succeeded, indeed, ultimately in wresting from 
the enemy all their maritime possessions, and 
raising the commercial prosperity of the coun- 
try to the very highest pitch; but this was done 
at the cost of a war of twelve years’ duration, 
and an addition of above three hundred millions 


to the national debt; whereas, by the vigorous, 


application of a comparatively inconsiderable 
English force to the heart of the enemy’s power 
at the outset, or when their resources were fail- 
ing, before the arrival of Napoleon at the helm, 
he would, in all human probability, have gained 
the same object at-a comparatively trifling sac- 
mifice, and, at the same time, liberated the Con- 
tinent from Gallic oppression. In warlike com- 
binations he was too much inclined to follow out 
the Austrian system of simultaneous operations 
over an extensive circle; and to waste those for- 
ces on the reduction of sugar islands, or useless 
descents with small bodies onthe coasts of 
France, which, if concentrated upon the decisive 
point, would have accelerated by twenty years 
the triumphs of Toulouse and Waterloo. In 
justice to the British statesman, however, it must 
be observed, that at that period eighty years of 
repose, and the disastrous results of the Ameri- 
ean war, had weakened the military spirit of the 
nation, and dimmed the recollections of its an- 
cient renown; and that no one deemed it capa- 
ble of those vast and persevering efforts on land 
which at length brought the contest to a glorious 
termination. 

“Tt is needless,” say the Republicans, “to 
Opinion of the raise statues to Mr. Pitt’s memory, 
Democratic he has raised up an indestructible 
party in Eng- monument to himself in the nation- 
jJandon him. aj debt.. His name.will never be 
forgotten as long as taxes are paid by the British 
people.” 
war, both with the Republic and Napoleon, was 
unavoidable, and, from the principles on which 
it was conducted, incapable of adjustment, those 
burdens, generally speaking, are to be regarded 
as the salvage paid for the safety of the Empire, 
and are no more chargeable on his memory than 
the losses sustained during a gale are on the 
skilful pilot who has weathered the storm. The 
real point for consideration is, whether these vast 
expenses were not unnecessarily swelled by the 
adoption of an over-cautious, and therefore pro- 
tracted, system of warfare, and whether much 
of the debt might not have been avoided by con- 
tracting it in a different and less, ultimately, bur- 
densome form. And probably the warmest of 


* Las Cas. iii., 274. 
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his partisans will find it difficult to defend the 
frequent practice which he adopted, of borrowing 
in the three per cents.; in other words, giving a 
bond for a hundred pounds to the public creditor 
for every sixty advanced: a system which, al- 
though favourable to public credit at the mo- 
ment, from the low rate at which it enabled him 
to contract the largest loans, led to an enormous 
addition to the national burdens in after times; 
prevented the return of peace from making’ the 
due diminution in the interest of the debt; and 
saddled the nation with the ultimate payment of 
above a third more than it ever received. 

Mr., Pitt’s eloquence and talents for debate 
were of the very highest order, his Funeral hon- 
command of financial details un- ours paid to - 
bounded, and his power of bringing bis memory. 
a vast variety of detached facts or transactions 
to bear on one general argument—the noblest ef- 
fort of oratory—unequalled in modern times. 
Many of his speeches, delivered extempore du- 
ring the heat of debate, will bear a comparison 
with the most finished specimens of written 
Greek or Roman eloquence. In private life his 
conduct was irreproachable: concentrated on 
national objects, he had none of the usual pas- 
sions or wealmnesses, of the great; his manners 
were reserved and austere; his companions, in 
general, men inferior in years and capacity to 
himself ;\.he had many admirers—few friends. 
Superior to the vulgar desire for wealth, he was 
careless, though addicted to no expenses, of his 
private fortune; and the man who had so long 
held the treasury of Europe and the Indies was 
indebted to the gratitude of the nation for a vote 
of forty thousand pounds to pay the debts which 
he owed at the time of his death. In this vote 
Mr. Fox cheerfully and honourably concurred, 
but he resisted the motion for a monument at the 
public expense to his memory, upon the ground 
that, however splendid, his abilities or praise- 
worthy his integrity had been, the principles of 
his conduct were not such as to entitle him to 
the character of “an excellent statesman.”*t 
The monument which the House of Commons, 
by a great majority, voted, was placed above his 
grave in Westminster Abbey, already illustra- 
ted by the ashes of so many of the great and 
good in English history; but the historian who 
surveys the situation of the British Empire at 
the close of the contest, which he so nobly main- 
tained, and recollects that the liberty of mankind 
was dependant on its success, will award him 
a wider mausoleum, and inscribe on his grave 


ris circumspice.” 


* Parl. Deb., vi., 42, 62, 71, 138. 

+ “When I see a minister,” said Mr. Fox, “who has 
been in office above twenty years, with the full command 
of places and public money, without any peculiar extrava- 
gance or waste, except what might be expected from the 
multiplicity of duties to which his attention was: directed, 
exerting his influence neither to enrich himself nor those 
with whom he is connected, it is impossible not to conclude 
that he has acted with a high degree of integrity and mod- 
eration. In the course of his long administration, the only 
office which he took to himself was the wardenship of the 
Cinque Ports. But I cannot concur in a motion for funeral 
honours upon Mr. Pitt as an ‘excellent statesman.’ Public 
honours are matters of the highest mee and we must 
not, in such cases, yield our consent if it is opposed by a 
sense of public duty.””—Parl. Deb., vi., 61, 62. 
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THE BRITISH FINANCES, AND MR. PITT’S SYSTEM OF FINANCIAL POLICY. 
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Great temporary Advantages also of the Funding System. 
—Undue Ascendency of popular Power was the reat 
Cause which undid Mr. Pitt’s durable System for the 
Reduction of the Debt; and it must ultimately ruin the 
British Empire.—But will still more impel the British 
Race to the New World. ‘ 

Ir would be ‘to little purpose that the mighty 
drama of the French Revolutionary 
wars was recorded in history, if the 
mainspring of all the European ef- 
forts, the Bririsu Finances, were not fully ex- 
plained. It was in their boundless extent that free- 
dom found a never-failing stay, in their ‘elastic 
power that independence obtained a permanent 
support. When surrounded by the wreck of other 
nations; when surviving alone the fall of so many 
confederacies, it was in their inexhaustible resour- 
ces that England found the means of resolutely 
maintaining the contest, and waiting calmly, on 
her citadel amid the waves, the return of a right 
spirit in the surrounding nations. Vain would 
have been the prowess of her seamen, vain the 
valour of her soldiers, if her national finances had: 
given way under the strain; and the conquerors of 
Trafalgar and Alexandria must have succumbed 
in the contest they so heroically maintained, if 
they had not found in the resources of govern- 
ment the means of permanently continuing it. 
Vain. even would have been the reaction pro- 
duced by suffering against the French Revolu- 
tion: vain the charnel-house of Spain and the 
‘snows of Russia, if England had not been in a 
situation to take advantage of the crisis; if she 
had been unable to aliment the war in the Pen- 
insula when its native powers were prostrated in 
the dust; and the energies of awakened Europe 
must have been lost in fruitless efforts, if the 
wealth of England had not at last arrayed them, 
in dense and disciplined battalions, on the banks. 
of the Rhine. 3 

How, then, did it happen that this inconsider- 
able island, so small a part of the Ro- 4s uishi 
man Empire, was bled to e Beane 

pite, was enabled to expend financial ef- 
wealth greater than ever had been forts of Eng- 
amassed by the ancient mistress of ‘land during 
the world;.to maintain a contest of “°¥@"  ; 
unexampled magnitude for twenty years; to keep 
on foot a fleet which conquered the united navies 
of Europe, and an army which carried victory 
into every corner of the globe; to acquire a colo- 
nial empire that encircled the earth, and subdue 
the vast continent of Hisdostan, at the very time 
that it struggled in Spain with the land-forces of: 
Napoleon, and equipped all the armies of the 
North for the liberation of Germany? The so- 
lution of the phenomenon, unexampled in the 
history of the world, is without doubt to be in: 
part found in the persevering industry of the 


Importance of 
the subject. 


British people, and the extent of the commerce — 


which they maintained in every quarter of the 

globe; but the resources thus afforded would 

have been inadequate to so vast an expenditure, 

and must have been exhausted early in the strug- 

gle, if they had not been organized and sustained 

by an admirable system of finance, which seem- 
® 


| 
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ed to rise superior to every difficulty with which 
it had to contend. It is there that the true secret 
of the prodigy is to be found; it is there that the 
noblest monument to Mr. Pitt’s wisdom has been 
erected. 

The national income of England at an early 
Historical de. Period was very inconsiderable, and 
tails. Public totally incommensurate to the im- 
income before portant station which she occupied 
Sn pp in the scale of nations, In the time 
ee po of Elizabeth it amounted only to 
£400,000 a year, and that of James I. to £450,000, 
and even including all the subsidies received 
from Parliament during his reign, £480,000 a 
year: sums certainly not equivalent to more than 
£800,000, or £1,000,000 of our money,* That 
enjoyed by Charles I. amounted, on an average, 
to £895,000 annually: a sum perhaps equal to 
£1,500,000 in these times.t 

It was the Long Parliament which first gave 
Great increase the example of a prodigious levy of 
of the public Money from the people in England; 
burdens du- affording thus a striking instance of 
ring the usur- the eternal truth, that no government 
Lay is so despotic as that of the popular 
leaders, when relieved from all control on the 

art of the other powers in the state. The sums 
evied in England during the Commonwealth, 
that'is, from the 3d of November, 1640, to the 5th 
of November, 1659, amounted to the enormous, 
and, if not proved by authentic documents, in- 
credible sum of £83,000,000, being at the rate of 
nearly £5,000,000 a year; or more than five times 
that which had been so much the subject of com- 
plaint in the times of the unhappy monarch who 
had preceded itt The permanent revenue of 
Cromwell was raised from the three kingdoms 
to £1,868,000: or considerably more than double 
that enjoyed by Charles I.§ The total public in- 
come at the death of Charles ITI. was £1,800,000, 
of James IT. £2,000,000; sums incredibly small, 
when it is recollected that the price of wheat was 


+ Hume, v.,412; vi.,112. + Ib., vii., 341. Pebrer, 45: 

¢ “It is seldom,” says Hume, “ that the people gain any- 
thing by revolutions in government, because the new settle- 
ment, jealous and insecure, must commonly be supported 
with more expense and severity than the old; but on no oc- 
casion was the truth of this maxim more sensibly felt than 
in England after the overthrow of the royal authority. Com- 
plaints against the oppression of ship-money, and the tyran- 
ny of the star chamber, had roused the people to arms, and, 
having gained a complete victory over the crown, they 
found themselves loaded with a multiplicity of taxes former- 
ly unknown, while scarce an appearance of law and liberty 
remained in any part of the administration.”* 

The following are some of the items in this enormous ag- 
gregate of £83,000,000 raised from the nation during the 
Commonwealth—a striking proof of the despotic character 
of the executive during that period: 


Tonnage and poundage 


Sale of church eg vies cclials s : ss - - 10,035,000 
Sequestrations of bishops, deans, and inferior 
i _ clergy, for four seen Sh st teeeecees 3,528,000 
Sequestrations of private estates in England 4,564,000 
Fee-farm rents for five years.--+---.+-+++++ 2,963,000 
Compositions with delinquents in Ireland... 1,000,000 
Sales of estates in Ireland ---++--.+ese00 ++ 3,567,000 
Other lesser s-+--+eeereseteees 2 RSE eee - 10,074,000 
IT ofall wiseieuledslaeis Te £83,331,000 
—Prsrer, 139, 140. 
§ Of this sum, there was drawn of Nee 
from England. .+.-++-+e+ssse+e+ eee £1,517,274 
from Scotland. .++.-eeserrerrter reece 143,652 
from Ireland... .s++sses esse eeeereeece 207,790 
7 £1,868,716 
~ Ibid., 140. 


Sl aegeeesee: fe re ee ee 
* Hume, vii., 115, 
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not then materially different from what it is at the 
present moment.*t 

These inconsiderable taxes, however, were 
destined to be exchanged for others P 
of a-very different character, upon dition te then, 
the accession of the house of Bruns- on the acces- 
wick to the throne. The intimate sion of Wil- 
connexion of the princes of that am UI. 
family with Continental politics, and the long 
wars in which, in consequence, the nation was 
involved, soon led to a more burdensome system 
of taxation, and the raising of sums annually 
from the people which in former times ‘would 
have been deemed incredible.’ So great was the 
increase of the public burdens during the reign 
of William, that the national income, in the thir- 
teen years that he sat on the throne, was nearly 
doubled ; being raised from £2,000,000 a year to 
£3,895,000. But the addition made to the public 
revenue was the least important part of the chan- 
ges erfected during this important period. It was 
then that the Narronan Desr began; and goy- 
ernment was taught the dangerous secret of pro- 
viding for the necessities, and maintaining the 
influence of present times, by borrowing money 
and laying its payment on posterity.t 

Various motives combined to induce the goy- 
ernment, immediately after the Rev- peacons which 
olution, to adopt the system of bor- jed tothe intro- 
rowing on the credit of the state. duction of the 
Notwithstanding the temporary una- 2@tional debt. 
nimity with which the Revolution had been 
brought about, various heart-burnings and divis- 
ions had succeeded that event, and the exiled 
dynasty still numbered a large and resolute body, 
especially in the rural districts, among their ad- 
herents. Extensive patronage and no small 
share of corruption were necessary to secure the 


‘influence’ of government over a nation thus di-: 


vided: foreign-wars were deemed requisite to: 
maintain the ascendant of the Protestant princi- 
ples, to which the king owed his accession to the 
throne, and the Continental connexions of the 
house of Orange imperiously required the inter- 
vention of Great Britain in those desperate strug- 
gles by which the very existence of the Common- 
wealth of Holland was endangered. ‘The same 
causes which led to the duplication of the public 
burdens of France by Louis Philippe after the 
Revolution of 1830, produced a similar increase 
in the taxes of Great Britain after the change of 
dynasty in 1688, and engendered the dangerous 
system of borrowing on the security of the assess- 
ments of future years.§ It was justly thought 


* The quarter of wheat from 1636 to 1701 was, on an 


AVOTALO. + soe de cieiels css ture 4 le deeees 5is. 114d. 
from 1700 to 1765. ++-40s. 6d 
' from 1764 to 1794 . . sneer e eens 44s. Td 


In 1835, the average of the quarter in Great Britain was. 
38s. 8d., and the average of the last five years was only 48s: 
—Smirn’s Wealth of Nations, i., 358, and Corn Average, 
1835. + Pebrer, 139, 143. 

t+ Pebrer, 59, 60. 

§ The following a a sreeecnt of ey penetre of France 
before and after the Revolution of July. It is ; 
a curious and instructive object of contempla- Colrespons the! 
tion to observe a similar convulsion leading, in expenditure of |: 
countries so widely different in their charac- France on the , 
ter, customs, and institutions as France and patra e 
England were at the accessions of the dynas- ~ APP Eos 
ties of Orange and Orleans to their respective thrones, to a 
result so precisely similar : 

Francs. 


951,000,000, or about £38,100,000 


notes vominiginterets of 946,000,000, or . 37,800,000 

«eee 942,000,000, or 37,600,000 

ena es 986,000,000, or ‘ 38,730,000 
939,000,000, or ‘ 37,300,000. 

AEE 975,000,000, or — ‘¢ 38,840,000 

1830 Revol.in July. 981,000,000, or “* 38,930,009 
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that the present influence of government could in 
this way be increased to an extent altogether im- 
practicable if the expenditure of each year were 
to be limited to the supplies raised within itself; 
and that, by the distribution of the debt among:a 
great number of public creditors, an extensive 
and influential. body might be formed, attached 
by the strong tie of individual interest to the for- 
tunes of the ruling dynasty; because they were 
aware that their claims would be disregarded by 
the legitimate monarchs if restored to the throne. 
‘The expedient, therefore, was fallen upon of con- 
tracting a debt transferable by a simple power of 
attorney, in the smallest shares, from hand to 
hand; and capable of being used almost like the 
highest and most valuable species of bank notes, 
in the transactions of the nation. To the steady 
prosecution of this system, and-the formation of 
a secure deposite by its means for the savings of 
the nation, much of the subsequent prosperity 
and grandeur of England is to be ascribed: but, 
like all other human things, it has its evils as 
well as its advantages; and in the perilous facil- 
ity of borrowing, which the magnitude of the na- 
tional resources and the fidelity with which the 
public engagements were fulfilled produced, is 
to be found the remote but certain cause of finan- 
cial embarrassments, now to all appearance ir- 
remediable. 

It is unnecessary to follow the successive steps 
by which both the public revenue 
and the national debt of Great Brit- 


Progressive 


ecabna ain were increased after this period. 
during the Suffice it to say, that both were large- 
pie ae] ly augmented during the glorious 

ih War of the Succession; that the long 
and pacific administration which followed ef- 


fected no sensible reduction in their amount; 
that the checkered contest of 1739, and the more 
triumphant campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, 
contributed. equally to their increase; and that 
the disasters of the American struggle were at- 
tended by so great an augmentation of the na- 
tional burdens, that at its termination in 1783, in 
the opinion both of Mr. Hume and Adam Smith, 
they must inevitably prove fatal in the end to the 
independence of the nation. At the close of the 
Jast contest the public revenue was £12,000,000, 
and the debt.£240,000,000,* the interest of which 
absorbed no less than £9,319,000 of the annual 
income of the state: the loans contracted during 
that last unfortunate contest having been no less 
than one hundred millions.t 


Francs. 
1831 Louis Philippe. 1,511,000,000, or about £60,000,000 
1832 Do. 1,100,000,000, or ** ~ 44,000,000 
TSSkee. eee vcelsile = 1,120,000,000, or “ 44,500,000 
—See Stat. de France, published by government. 

* Pebrer, 245. 

+ The following table exhibits, in a clear and condensed 
traure sha form, the increase of the public revenue, and 
ting ite peat) Rrogrersive growth of the debt, from the Rev- 

~~ olution in 1668 to the present time: 


; eer Debt. Interest, Public Revenue. 

National debt at the : 

Revolution...-..-. £664,263 39,865 2,001,885 
Increase during the 

reign of William... 15,730,439 1,271,087 
Debt at the accession —————- - —____. 

of Queen Anne-..-. . 16,394,702 1,310,952 3,895,205 
Increase during the es 

reignofQueenAnne 37,750,661 2,040,416 
Debt at the accession —— — 

of George I........ 54,145,363 3,351,368 5,691,803 
Decrease during the 

reignof George I... 2,053,128 132,807 
Debt at the: accession ——--—-— — 

of George II....... 52,092,235 3,217,561 6,762,463 
Decrease during the 

PERCE. vovccesssave 5,137,612 . 253,526 
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It was at this period that Mr. Pitt came into 
office, on the resignation of Mr. Fox 
and the coalition ministry. His 
ardent and sagacious mind was im- 
mediately turned to the considera- 
tion of the finances, and the means 
of extricating the nation from the ' : 
embarrassments, to ordinary observers inextrica- 
ble, in which it had been involved by the im- 
provident expenditure of preceding. years. It 
was evident, from a retrospect of history, that no 
sensible impression had been made on the debt 


Alarming 
financial aspect 
of the country 
on Mr. Pitt’s ac- 
cession.to pow- 
er in 1784, 


by any efforts of preceding times; that though a 
sinking fund had long existed in name, yet its 
operations had been very inconsiderable; and 
that all the economy of the long periods of peace 
which had intervened since the Revolution, had 
done little more,than discharge a tenth of the bur- 
‘dens contracted in the previous years of hostil- 
ity. . The-interest of the debt absorbed now more 
than two thirds of the public revenue. 
impossible to conceal that such a state of things . 
was in the highest degree alarming; not.only as 
affording no reasonable prospect that the exist- 
ing engagements could ever be liquidated, but as 
threatening, at no distant period, to render it im- 
possible for the nation to make those efforts 
which its honour or independence might require. 
It was easy to foresee that, in the course of events, 

| wars and changes would arise, which would ren- 
der it indispensable for the government to as- 
sume. a menacing attitude, and possibly engage 
in a long course of hostilities; but how could 
any administration venture to assume the one, 
or the people bear the other, if an immense load 
of debt hung about their necks, absorbing alike 
by its interest their present revenues, and para- 
lyzing by its magnitude the credit by which their 
resources might be increased on any unforeseen 
emergency ? 


It was 


i 


i ; Debt. Interest. Public Revenue, 
Debt at the opening of 
the war, 1739....-- 46,954,623 2,964,035 6,874,000 
Increase during the ; 
es Por ss as 31,338,689 1,096,979 
ebt at the end of the —— A 
war, 1748.........5 78,293,312 °4,061,014 6,923,000 
Decrease during the 
peace........ seve. 8572472 664,287 
Debt at the opening of — -_ 
_ the war, 1756..... 74,571,840 3,396,737 7,127,164 
Increase during the 
WAL eesesececeseee T2111,004 2,444,104. ,' 
Debt at the end of the ——-——-  ——-——. 
war in 1763.-... 24. 146,682,844 5,840,851 8,523,440 
Decrease during the 
PORGer cess eee 10,739,793 364,000 
Debt at the opening of —-———- | ——_-—— 
the American war, 
1776 ......++.+++4+ 135,943,051 5,476,841 10,265,405 
Increase during the 
WED cris giecsecietien «++ 102,541,819 3,843,084 
Debt at the peace of a ate 
WSBREEE ose ++ 238,484,870 9,319,925 11,962,000 
Decrease during the ) 
POACE +e seresecsese 4,751,261 143,569 
Debt at the opening of —$ Ss ——- — AR 
the war, 1793...... 233,733,609 9,176,356 16,658,814 
Increase during the 
War..... Ree reali 295,105,668 10,252,152 
Debt at the peace of —— ——————— 
Amiens, Ist Febru- 
OTF, TBOLs s0010,.00 528,839,277 19,428,508 34,113,146 
Increase during the 
second war .....,.. 335,983,164 12,796,796 
Debt at the peace of Cxgerath scape eens 
Paris, Ist February, ‘ 
TOs Senne 864,822,441 32,225,304 72,210,512 
Decrease since the 
PORERS atu. vineiwawa 82,155,207 3,883,841 
Debt on the 5th of Jan- —-———- ——-—— 
uary, 1832.......£782,667,234 £28,341 ,463 £50,990,000 


—MoreEay and PeBrer’s Tables, 70, 89, 152, 245, and Por- 
TER’s Parl. Tables, i., 1. 
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These dangers took strong possession of the 
mind of Mr. Pitt; but, instead of sinking in 
Principle on @eSpair under the difficulties of the 
which he pro- Subject, hs applied the energies of his 
posed to rem- understanding with the greater vig- 
ady the exis: our to overcome them. Nor .was 
me evils it long before he perceived by what 
means this great object could with ease and cer- 
tainty be effected. The public attention at this 
period had been strongly directed to the prodi- 
gious powers of accumulation of money at com- 
pound interest; and Dr. Price: had demonstrated, 
with mathematical certainty, that any sum, how- 
ever small, increasing at that ratio, would.in a 
given time extinguish any debt, however great.* 
Mr. Pitt, with the instinctive sagacity of genius, 
laid hold of this simple law to establish a ma- 
chine by which the vast debt of England might 
without difficulty be discharged. All former 
sinking funds had failed of producing great ef- 
fecis, because they were directed to the annual 
discharge of a certain portion of debt; not the 
formation, by compound interest, of a fund des- 
lined to its future and progressive liquidation; 
they advanced, therefore, by addition, not multi- 
plication, in an arithmetical, not a geometrical 
progression. Mr. Pitt saw the evil, and not 
merely applied a remedy, but more than a reme- 
dy; he not only seized the battery, but turned it 
against the enemy. ‘The wonderful powers of 
compound interest, the vast lever of geometrical 
progression, so long and sorely felt by debtors, 
‘were now to be applied to creditors ; and, invert- 
ing ‘the process hitherto experienced among man- 
kind, the swift growth of the gangrene was to be 
turned from the corruption of the sound to the 
eradication of the diseased part of the system. 
Another addition, like the discovery of gravita- 
tion, the press, and the steam-engine, to the many 
illustrations which history affords of the lasting 
truth, that the greatest changes both in the so- 
cial and material world are governed by the same 
jaws as the smallest; and that it is by the felici- 
tous application of familiar principles to new 
and important objects, that the greatest and most 
salutary discoveries in human affairs are effected. 

Mr. Pitt’s mind was strongly impressed, with 
ina sieonied: the inealculable importance of this 
pressions on Subject, one before which all wars 
the importance or subjects of present interest, ex- 
of the subject cepting only the preservation of the 
in Parliament. Constitution, sunk into insignifi- 
cance. From the time of his accession to office 
in 1784, his attention had been constantly riveted 
to the subject, and he repeatedly expressed, in 
the most energetic language, his sense of its over- 
whelming magnitude. “Upon the deliberation 
of this day,” said he, in bringing forward his res- 
olutions on the subject on the 29th of March, 
1786, “ the people of England place all their 
hopes of a full return of prosperity, and a revival 
of that public security which will give vigour 
and confidence to those commercial exertions on 
which the flourishing state of the country de- 

ends. Yet not only the public and this house, 

at other nations are intent upon it; for upon its 
deliberations, by the success or failure of what is 
now proposed, our rank will be decided among 
the powers of Europe. To behold this country, 
when just emerging from a most unfortunate 
war, which had added such an accumulation to 


* A penny laid out at compound interest at the birth of 
our Saviour, would in thé year 1775 have amounted to a 
solid mass of gold eighteen hundred times the whole weight 
of the globe. 
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sums before immense, that it was the belief of 
surrounding nations, and of many among our- 
selves, that we must sink under it—to behold 
this nation, instead of despairing at its alarming 
condition, looking boldly its situation in the face, 
and establishing upon a. spirited and permanent 
plan, the means of relieving itself from all its en- 
cumbrances, must give such an idea of our re- 
sources as will astonish the nations around us, 
and enable us to regain that pre-eminence. to 
which, on many accounts, we are so justly enti- 
tled. The propriety and even necessity of adopt- 
ing a plan for this purpose is now universally al- 
lowed, and it is also admitted that immediate 
steps ought to be taken on the subject. It is well 
known how strongly my feelings have been en- 
gaged, not only by. the duties of my situation, but 
the consideration of my own personal reputation, 
which is deeply committed in the) question, to 
exert every nerve, to arm every vigilance, to con- 
centrate my efforts towards that great object, by 
which alone we can have a prospect of transmit- 
ting to posterity, that which we ourselves have 
felt the want of, an efficient sinking fund for the 
national debt. To accomplish this is the first 
wish of my heart, and it would be my, proudest 
hope to have my name inscribed on a pillar to be 
erected in honour of the man who did his coun- 
try the essential service of reducing the national 
debt.” *t 

In pursuance of these designs, Mr. Pitt pro- 
posed that a million yearly—com- po. ichment 
posed partly of savings effected in of the saith 
various branches of the public ser- fund, and Mr. 
vice, to the amount of £900,000, and Pitt’s speech 
partly of new taxes, to the amount ™Toducing it. 
of £100,000—should be granted to his majesty, to 
be vested in commissioners chosen from the high- 
est functionaries in the realm; that the payments 
to them should be made quarterly; and that the 
whole sums thus drawn should be by them in- 
vested in the purchase of stock, to stand in the 
name of the commissioners, the dividends on 
which were to be periodically applied to the far- 
ther purchase of stock, to stand and have its div- 
idends invested in the same manner. In this 
way, by setting apart a million annually, and 
religiously applying its interest to the purchase 
of stock, the success of the plan was secured; 
because the future accumulations would spring, 
not from any additional burdens imposed on the 


* Parl. Hist., xxvi., 1295, 1313, 1109. 

t It is worthy of especial notice, however, that though 
thus deeply impressed with the paramount im- 4,4 pis simul- 
portance of raising up an effective sinking fund taneous adop- 
for the reduction of the public debt, Mr. Pitt tion of meas- 
was equally resolute not to attempt it by any swesifop fe 
measure by which the public security might be "0n* *lence 
impaired, and, on the contrary, at the very same time strongly 
advocated aud carried a bill for the fortification of Ports- 
mouth and Plymouth, which required several hundred thou- 
sand pounds. ‘‘He would not be seduced,” said he, ‘‘ by 
the plausible and popular name of economy; he would not 
call it only plausible and popular, he would rather say the 
sacred name of economy, to forego the reality ; and for the 
sake of adding a few hundred thousand pounds at the outset 
to the sinking fund, perhaps render forever abortive the 
sinking fund itself. Eyery saving, consistently with na- 
tional safety, he would pledge himself to make; but he 
would never consent to starve the public service, and to 
withhold those supplies, without which the nation must be 
endangered.”* Every measure of this great man was di- 


> 


rected to great and lasting national objects; he was content | 


toimpose present burdens, to forego present advantages, and 
incur present unpopularity, for the sake of ultimate public 
advantage; the only principle which ever yet led to great- 
ness and honour. either in nations or individuals, as the op- 
posite system, gilded by present popularity or enjoyment, is 
the certain forerunner of ultimate ruin. _ 


* Parl. Hist , xxvi , 1109. 
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people, but the dividends on the stock thus bought 
up from individuals, and vested in the-public 
trustees. The powers of compound interest were 
thus brought round from the side of the creditor 
to that of the debtor—from the fundholders to the 
nation; and the national debt was eaten in upon 
by an accumulating fund, which, increasing In a 
geometrical progression, would to a certainty, at 
no distant period, effect its total extinction.* “‘If 
this million,” said Mr. Pitt, “to be so applied, is 
to be laid out with its growing interest, it will 
amount to a very great sum in a period that is 
not very long in the life of an individual, and but 
an hour in the existence of a great nation; and 
this will diminish the debt of this country so 
much as to prevent the exigencies of war from 
raising it to the enormous height it has hitherto 
done. In the period of twenty-eight years, the 
sum of a million, annually improved, would 
amount to four millions per annum. | But care 
must be taken that this sum be not broken in 
upon. This has hitherto been the bane of this 
country ; for if the original sinking fund had been 
properly preserved, it can easily be proved that 
our debts at this moment would not have been 
very burdensome; but this, hitherto, has been 
found impracticable, because the minister has 
uniformly, when it suited his convenience, gotten 
hold of this sum, which ought to have been re- 
garded as most sacred. To prevent this, I pro- 
pose that this sum be vested in certain dignified 
commissioners, to be by them applied quarterly 
to buy up stock; by which means no consider- 
able sum will ever be open to spoliation, and the 
fund will go on without interruption. Long, 
and very long, has the country struggled under 
its heavy load, without any prospect of being re- 
lieved ; but it may now look forward to the ob- 
ject upon which the existence of the country de- 
pends. A minister could never have the confi- 
dence to come down to the House and propose 
the repeal of so beneficial a law—of one so direct- 
ly tending to relieve the people from their bur- 
dens. The essence of the plan consists in the 
fund being invariably applied in diminution of 
the debt; it must forever be kept sacred, and es- 
pecially so in time of war. To suffer the fund 
at any time, or on any pretence, to be diverted 
from 3ts proper object, would be to ruin, defeat, 
and overturn the whole plan.”+} ° 


* The following table will exemplify the growth of capi- 
tal when its interest, at the rate of 5 per cent., is steadily 
applied to the increase of the principal: Suppose that 
£20,000,000 is borrowed ; and that, instead of providing by 
taxes for the interest merely of this large sum, provision is 
made for £1,200,000 yearly, leaving the surplus of £200,000 
to be annually applied in the purchase of a certain portion 
of the stock, by commissioners, for the reduction of the prin- 
cipal, the dividends on the stock so purchased being annu- 


ally and progressively employed in the same manner. The 
pregressive growth in ten years will stand as follows: 

First year’s surplus ...........00% £200,000 

Second «+e 210,000 

Third yawns steiseriesiss Ty seleisaieise + 220,500 

Fourth.. 231,250 

Fifth... 242,562 

Sixth 253,078 

Seventh 265,654 

Bighth... 278,286 

Ninth. 292,114 

Tenth. oo vssccees 306,661 

—£2,500,105 


The wonderful rate at which this fund increases must be 
obvious to every observer, and it is worthy of especial notice, 
that this rapid advance is gained without imposing one far- 
thing additional upon the country, by the mere force of an 
annual fund, steadily applied year after year, with all its 
fruits, to the reduction of the principal debt. 

+ Parl. Hist., xxvi., 1309, 1322. 

4 The speech delivered by Mr. Pitt on this occasion, which 
went over the whole details of our financial system, is one 
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Nor was Mr. Fox behind his great rival in the 
same statesmanlike and heroic sen- yyy. Fox gives 
timents; but he pointed out with this plan his 
too prophetic a spirit the dangers to cordial sup- 
which the reserved fund might be Pt 
exposed, amid the necessities or weakness of fu- 
ture administrations. ‘‘No man,” said he, “in 
existence was, or ever had been, a greater friend 
to the principle of a sinking fund than I have 
been from the very first moment of my political 
life. Iagree perfectly with the right honourable 
gentleman in his ideas of the necessity of estab- 
lishing an effective sinking fund for the purpose 
of applying it to the diminution of the national 
debt, however widely Imay differ from him as to 
the subordinate parts of the plan. Formerly, the 
payment of the national debt was effected by a 
subscription of individuals, to whom the faith of 
Parliament had been pledged to pay off certain 


. specified portions, at stated periods. Under that 


system, when the nation, or when Parliament, 
stood bound to individuals, the pledge was held’ 
as sacred as to pay the interest of the national 
debt at present; whereas, under the new-system, 
when no individual interests were concerned, 
nothing would prevent a future minister, in any 
future war, from coming down to the House and: 
proposing the repeal of the sinking fund, or en- 
abling government to apply the whole money or 
stock in the hands of the commissioners to the 
public service. What would prevent the House 
from agreeing to the proposition? or was it at 
all likely that, under the exigency of the moment, 
they would not immediately agree to it, when 
so much money could so ‘easily be got at, and 
when they could so readily save themselves from 
the odious and unpleasant task of imposing new 
taxes on themselves and their constituents ?’* 
Memorable words from both these great men! 
when it is recollected how exactly the one pre- 
dicted the wonderful effects which experience 
has now proved his system was calculated to 
have produced, in reducing, in a period of time 
smaller than the most ardent imagination could 
have supposed, a debt double the amount of that 
which he estimated as so great an evil; and with 
how much accuracy the other pointed out the vul- 
nerable point in its composition, and predicted 
the cause, springing from the necessities or weak- 
ness of future administrations, which would ul- 
timately prove its ruin! 

The bill passed both Houses without a dissen- 
tient voice; and on the 26th of May May 96.47 
the king gave it the royal assent in “°Y ~” ita 
person, to mark his strong sense of the public 
importance of the measure. 


of the most luminous of his whole Parliamentary career. 
An intimate friend of his has recorded, “‘ That having passed: 
the morning of this most important day in providing and 
examining the calculations and resolutions for the evening, 
he said he would take a walk to arrange in his mind what 
was to be said in the House in the evening. . His walk did 
not last above a quarter of an hour, and when he came. back 
he said he believed he was prepared. He then dressed, and 
desired his dinner to be sent up ; but hearing that his sister, 
and another lady residing with her in the family, were going 
to dine with him at the same early hour, he desired that 
they might dine together. Having passed nearly an hour 
with those ladies, and several friends who called on their 
way to the House, talking with his usual liveliness and 
gayety, as if he had nothing on his mind, he then went im- 
mediately to the House of Commons, and made that elabo- 
rate and far-extended speech, as Mr. Fox called it, without 
one omission or error.”—See No. V. WitLLiam Pitt. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, xxxvi., 852: a series of papers on 
the character of this illustrious man, by one of the ablest 
writers of the age, containing by far the best account of his 
policy and character extant in any language, 
* Parl. Hist., xxvi., 1318. 
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The sinking fund thus provided was amply 
WE pated fy sufficient to have discharged all the 
the Legisla- €Xisting debt within a moderate pe- 
ture,andmade riod; and so well aware was its 
Seppe author of its vast productive pow- 
loans. 1799, 2S, that he observed, that when it 

rose to four millions, it should be 
submitted to Parliament whether it should 


thenceforth be suffered to increase at compound 


interest. But the events which followed, soon 
not only rendered illusory all danger of the debt 
being too rapidly reduced, but made an addition 
to the system unavoidable to meet the new and 
overwhelming obligations contracted’ during the 
war. Some expedient, therefore, was necessary to 


provide for the liquidation of these vast additional 


debts; and it was in the means taken to do so that 
the extensive foresight and unshaken constan- 
tank 30 & of Mr. Pitt are to bediscerned. He 
4792,’ laid it down as a principle, which was 

never, on any pretence whatever, to be 
departed from, that, when any additional loan 
was contracted for, provision should be made for 
its gradual liquidation. “We ought,” said Mr. 
Pitt, “not to confine our views to the sinking 
fund, compared with the debt now existing. If 
our system stops there, the country will remain 
exposed to the possibility of being again involved 
in those embarrassments which we have in our 
own time severely experienced, and which ap- 
parently brought us to the verge of bankruptcy 
and ruin. To guard against such dangers here- 
after, we should enact that, whenever any loan 
shall take place in future, unless it be raised on 
annuities, which will terminate in a moderate 


“number of years, there should, of course, be is- 


Sued out of the consolidated fund,* to the com- 
missioners for the reduction of the national debt, 
an additional sum, sufficient .to discharge the 
capital of such loan in the same period as the 
sinking fund, after reaching its largest amount, 
will discharge what will then remain of the pres- 
ent debt. To do this, one hundredth part of the 
capital borrowed would be sufficient to be raised 
from the country on such emergencies; for in- 
stance, supposing it were necessary to raise by 
loan ten millions, £100,000 should be raised in 
addition to the existing funds appropriated to the 
yedemption of the debt, in order to relieve the 
country within a given time of this additional 
burden. In addition to this, I propose that 
£200,000 a year additional should, from this time 
forward, be regularly granted out of the ordinary 
revenue of the country to the sinking. fund.” 
Mr. Fox stated, ‘that he had ever maintained 
the necessity of establishing a fund for reducing 
the national debt,+ and that as strongly when on 
the ministerial as the opposition benches. He 
had not the power to promote it as effectually as 
Mr. Pitt, but he wished it as warmly.” In pur- 
suance of the united opinion of these great men, 
it was enacted by the statute passed on the occa- 
sion, ‘that whenever, in future, any sums should 
be raised by loans on. perpetual redeemable an- 
nuities, a sum equal to one per cent. onthe stock 
created by such loan should be issued out of the 


. produce of the consolidated fund quarterly, to be 


got nee NE BE OS TE SS a 


* The consolidated fund was a certain portion of the ordi- 
nary taxes, which were amassed together and devoted to 


certain fixed objects of national expenditure. The surplus 
of this fund, as it was called, or the excess of those branch- 
es of revenue above the charges fixed on them, was annu- 
ally appropriated, during war, among the ways and means 
‘to the current war expenditure. 

+ Parl. Hist., xxix., 1050, 1058. 
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placed to the account of the commissioners,”’« 
Every additional loan was thus compelled to 
draw after itself, as a necessary consequence, a 
fresh burden, by the annual payment of which 
the extinction of the principal might to a cer- 
tainty, in little more than forty years, be ex- 
pected. 

Vy * caster the whole loans were con- 
tracted, and the sinking fund was Eee 
managed till 1802; and ‘as immense eam 
sums were borrowed during that pe- on the system 
riod, the growth of the sinking fund in 1802. April 
‘was far more rapid than had been 141502. . 
originally contemplated. In that year an altera- 
tion of some importance was made, not, indeed, 
by Mr. Pitt, but by Mr. Addington, then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, with his consent and 
approbation. “ The capital of the debt,” said he, 
“is now £488,000,000 ; its interest, including the 
charges of the sinking fund, £23,000,000 : it is 
impossible to contemplate either the one or the 
other without the utmost anxiety. What I now 
propose \is, that the limitation which was for- 
merly provided against the accumulation of the 
original sinking fund should be removed; and 
that both that original fund and the subsequent 
one, created by the act of 1792, should be allow- 
ed to accumulate till they have discharged the 
whole debt.” ‘This proposition was unanimous- 
ly agreed to; it being enacted ‘that this fund 
should accumulate till the whole existing re- 
deemable annuities should be paid off.” By this 
act, the original sinking fund of £1,000,000, with 
the £200,000 subsequently granted, and the one 
percent. on all the subsequent loans, were com- 
bined into one consolidated fund, to be applied. 
continually, at compound interest, till the whole 
debt then existing was paid off, whieh it was 
calculated would be in forty-five years.t 

Under these three acts of 1786, 1792, and 1802. 
the sinking fund continued to be administered 
with exemplary fidelity, not: only during Mr. 
Pitt’s life, but after his death, till 1813, when a 
total change in the system took place, which 
eventually led to its ruin, and has, to all appear- 
ance, rendered the financial state of the country 
almost desperate. ‘To obtain a clear view of the 
practical effects of Mr. Pitt’s system, it is neces- 
sary to anticipate somewhat the march of events, 
and give a summary of the operation of the sink- 
ing fund which he established down to the period 
when it was abandoned by his more embarrassed 
and less provident successors. 

From the accounts laid before Parliament, it 
appears that the sinking fund of a Immense re- 
million which Mr. Pitt established in sults of the 
1786, had increased by accumulation it king fund. 
at compound interest, and the vast additions 
drawn from the one per cent, on all subsequent 
loans, to the enormous sum of fifteen millions and 
a half yearly in 1813, while the debts which it 
had discharged during that period amounted to 
no less than £238,23!,000 sterling. This great 
increase had taken place in twenty-seven years, 
whereas Mr. Pitt had calculated correctly that 
his original million would be only four millions 
in twenty-eight years: the well-known period of 
the quadruplication of the sum at compound in- 
terest of 5 per cent. The subsequent £200,000 a 
year granted certainly accelerated in a certain 
degree the rate of its advance; but the true cause 
of the extraordinary and unexpected rapidity of 
its increase is to be found in the vast accumula- 


* 32 Geo, Ill., c. 69. ,» + Parl. Hist., xxxvi. 890, 892. 
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tion which the one per cent. on subsequent loans 
produced. This distinctly appears from the ta- 
ble compiled below, showing the sums paid off 
by the sinking fund in every year from 1786 to 
1813, the loans contracted. during that period, 
the stock redeemed by the commissioners, and 
the proportion of each loan paid to them for be- 
ant of the public debt. It thence appears how 
rapidly and suddenly the sinking fund rose, with 
the immense sums borrowed at different periods 
during the war; and when it is recollected that 
the loans contracted from 1792 to 1815 were 
£585,000,000, it will not appear surprising that 
even the small sum of one per cent. on each, reg- 
ularly issued to the national debt commissioners, 
should have led to this extraordinary and un- 
looked-for accumulation.* 

It is this subsequent addition of one per cent. 
Obloquy to On all loans contracted since the in- 
which it be- stitution of the sinking fund which 
came exposed. has been at once the cause of its ex- 
traordinary increase and subsequentruin. While 
the nation in general were entirely satisfied with 
Mr. Pitt’s financial statements, and, delighted 
_ with the rapid growth of the sinking fund, never 
examined whether the funds for its prodigious 
extension were provided by the fictitious supply 
of loans or the solid growth of the revenue above 
the expenditure, a few more sagacious observers 
began to inquire into the solidity of the whole 
system, and mistaking its past operation, which 
had been almost entirely during war, for its. per- 
manent character, loudly proclaimed that it was 
founded entirely on a delusion; that a great pro- 
portion of the sums which it paid off had been 
raised by loans; that, at all events, a much lar- 
ger sum than the amount of the debt annually 
redeemed had been annually borrowed since the 
commencement of the war; that it was impossi- 
ble that a nation, any more than an individual, 
could discharge its debts by mere financial oper- 
iutions ; and that the only way of really getting 
quit of encumbrances was by bringing the ex- 
penditure permanently under the income.t 

These doctrines soon spread among a consid- 
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erable part of the thinking portion General aiffz- 
of the nation; but they made little sion of this de~ 
general impression till the return of lusion. 
peace had diverted into different,channels the .at-- 
tention of the. people, formerly concentrated on 
the career of Napoleon; and Democratic ambi-. 
tion, taking advantage of national distress, had. 
begun to denounce all that had formerly been 
done by the patriots who had triumphed over its 
principles. ‘Then they speedily became univer- 
sal: attacks on the sinking fund were rapidly 
diffused and generally credited—the delusion ot 
Mr. Pitt’s system—the juggle so long practised 
on the nation, were in every mouth; the mean- 
est political quacks, the most despicable popular 
demagogues, ventured to discharge their javelins 
at the giants of former days; and a system on 
which the greatest and best-of men in the last 
age had been united, in commendation of which 
Myr. Fox had vied with Pitt, and Sheridan with 
Burke, was uniyersally denounced as the most 
complete and ruinous deception that ever had 
been palmed off by official fraud on the credulity 
of mankind. | 

Had these doctrines been confined to the dec- 
lamation of the hustings or the Which is the- 
abuse of newspapers, they would more danger- 
have ‘furnished the subject only of a ign im 
curious speculation on the way in Ye cr trath 
which principles, just to a certain mixed with 
extent, and. truths, undeniable as error. 
they were originally stated, became perverted, 
when they were employed as an engine for the 
purposes of faction or ambition. But, unhappily, 
the evil soon assumed a much more serious 
complexion: the prevailing ideas spread to the 
Legislature, and the statesmen who succeeded to- 
the government, imbued partly with the decla- 
mation of the period, influenced partly by the 


reduction of the public burdens, without any re- 
gard to the interests of future times, went.on bor- 
rowing or abstracting from the sinking fund till 
it was totally extinguished. during the great :con- 


* Table showing the sums paid to,the commissioners for the reduction.of the national debt in every year, from 1786 to: 


816; the stock redeemed by them in each year ; the loans 


contracted, and proportion of those loans paid to those com- 


rissioners in every year for that period ; with the public revenue of the state for the same time.—Moreav’s Tables; Pr- 
wRER'S Tables, 153, 154, 246; Parl. Pap., 1822, &c., 145; PorTER’s Parl. Tables, i., 1; CorguHoun, 292, 294. 


Table showing the progressive growth of the sinking fund. 


Proportion of loan] E*Penditure, inclu- ; 

Years.| Sinking fund. pe eco bY] Loans contracted. paid to sinking ding apiece: of peas dont, incledipg Revenue. 

fund. ediand eutibewsa sinking fund. \ 
1792 | £1,458.504. | £1,507,100 £16 1c0na7. | oes ran alien Saoaaee 
1793 | 1,534,970 1.962.650 | £4,500,000 mr OK CL #9500604 air ere g0e 
1794]. 1,630,615 2174,405 | 12,907451 | €1,630,615 22,754,366 | 10,715,941 | 17°440'809 
1795 | —_‘1,672/000 2,804,945 49,090,646 1,872,200 29,305,477 11,081,159 17,374,890 
179 2,143,596 3,083,455 | 42.736,196 2)143,595 39:751,091 12,345,987 18,243'876 
17 2°630,794 4.390.670 14,620,000 2,639,724 40,791,533 13,683,129 18,668,925 
1798} — 3,369/218 6,716,153 | — 18,000,000 3/361,752 50,739,857 | 164051402 | 90°518°780 
i799} 442947325 7858,109 | 12,500,000 3,984,259 51,211,793 | 90'108'885 | 93°6077915 
1800] 4.649,871 7991'338 | 18,500,000 4'988'908 59,296,081 | 21'572’867 | 29'604008 
iso | 4.767.992 7,315,002 | 34,410,000 4,620,479 61,617,988 21,661,029 |. 28,085,820 
»g02| 5.310.511 8,091,454 | 93,000,000 5,117,793 73,072,468 | 93808805 | 28,991°183 
1803} 5,922,979 7733491 10,000,000 5,685,542 62,373,480 | 95,436,804 | 38°401.738 
3804} 6,287,940 | . 10,597,243 | — 10,000,000 6,018,179 54,912,800 | 25066012 | 49/335,978 
1805 | . 6,851,200 | 11,395,492 | 21'596,699 6,521,304 67,619,475 | 26.669'646. | 49.652/471 
3806 | , 7,615,167 | 12:234064 |  18°000,000 7,181,489 76,056,796 | 28,963,702 3,698,124 
1807 | © 8,323,329 | 12,807,070 | 12'500,000 7,829,588 75,154.548 | 30,336,859 33/002 201 
1808 | . 9,479,165 | 14,171,407 | © 19'000,000 8,908,673 78/369,689 | 39'059'537 | 615247113 
1809 | 10,188,607 | 13,965,821 | 19,532,000. | | 9'555.853 84,797,080 | 32'781:592 | 63,049°746 
1810 | 10,904,451 14,352,771 16,311,000 10,170,104 88,792.55] 33,986,223 66,029,349 
811 | 11,660,601 15,659,194 | 24,000,000 10,813,016 94,360,728 | 35,248,933 64,497 °371 
1812 | 12,502,860 | 18,147,245 | 9778713395 | 11.543'881 99,004,241 36.288'790 |  63°397713 
1813 | 13,483,160 | 21,108,442 | - 58)763'100 | . 19’430'631 | 1orieda'oss | 38443147 |. 63'a11°4o0 
1814] 15,379,262 | 24°190/867 18,500,000 | 14181J006 |  199'935;660 | 417755935 |  7o'on'o1e 
(815 |. 14,120,963 | 19,149,684 | 45,135,589 | 12:748/931 | 1997742'390 |  42'9021430 TO 13} ata 
1816 | 13,452,696 | 20,280,098 3,000,000 | 11,902,051 } 130,305,958 | 43,902,900 |  66,834’494 


+ Hamilton on the Sinking Fund, and others. 


desire of gaining a temporary popularity by the- 


vulsion of 1832; and the commissioners for the: 


1802.] 


reduction of the national debt issued an official 
intimation that their purchases for the public 
service had altogether ceased. The principle 
acted upon since that time has been to apply to 
the reduction of debt no more than the annual 
surplus of the national income above its expen- 
diture; and as that surplus, under the present 
Ultimate ex- ~Democratic system, can never be 
tinction of the expected to be considerable, Mr. 
sinking fund. Pitt’s sinking fund may now, to all 
practical purposes, be considered as destroyed.* 

Inthe preceding observations, the march of 
events has been anticipated by nearly thirty 
years, and changes alluded:to which will form 
the important subject of analysis in the subse- 
quent volumes of this, or some other history. 
But it is only by attending to the dissolution of 
Mr. Pitt’s system, and the effects by which that 
change has been, and must be attended, that the 
incaleulable importance of his financial meas- 
ures can be appreciated, or the wisdom discern- 
ed which, so far as human wisdom could, had 

1 Se’ 


* The following table exhibits the progression and de- 
cline of the sinking fund from the time of its being first in- 
stituted in 1786, till it was broken upon by Mr. Vansittart in 
1813, and till its virtual extinction in 1832. 


Table showing its progressive growth, decline, and final ex- 
tinction. - 
Money applied | 


Years. | Stock redeemed. | to tei en of. |. poe eu 
£500,000 | £239,693,900 
1787 £662,000 1,000,000 239,200,719 
1788 1,503,000 1,000,000 237,697,665 
1789-| 11506000 1,155,000 | 936,191,315 
1790 | 115587000 1/230,000 | 93476397465 
1791.| 1,587,500. | 1/371,000 | 233/044’965 
1792 | 125072100 1,458,504 | 9315377865 
1793 1,962,650 1,634,972 209,614,446 
1794.| 2.174405 1,872,957 | 234,034/718 
1795 | 218047945 2143,697 | 24778777237 
1796.|  3:0937455 2,639,956 | 301'861,306 
1797 |. 42390,670 3,393,214 | 355,323,774 
1798 6,790,023 4,093,164 381,525,836. 
1799 | 8,102,875 4,598,568 | 414,936,334 
1800 | 97550,094 4.908379 | 423,3671547 
1801 | 10:713,168 | ~5/528/315 | 447,147)164 
1802 | 10,491,395 6.114.033 | 497/043/489 
1803 | 9,436,389 6.494.694 | 522931,786 
1804 | 13,181,667 7'436,929 | 526,260,642. 
1805 | 127860629 9,402,658 | 545,803,318 
1806 13,759,607 10,625,419 573,529,932 
1807 | 15,341,799 10,185,579 593,694,287 
1808 | 16,064,962 601,733,073 
1809 | 16,181,689 | 11,359,579 | 604.287}474 
1810 16,656,643 12,095,691 614,789,091 
1811 | 17,884,234 | 13,075,977 | 624/301,936 
1812 | 20,733,354 | 34/078.577 | 635,583,448 
1813 24,246,059 16,064,057 661,409,958 
1814 | 977522,930 | 14°830,957 | '740,023,535 
1815 | 22°599,653 | 142417397 | 752,857,936 
1816 | 24,001,083 13,945,117 816,311,940 
1817 | 23,117,541 14,514,457 796,200,192 
1818 19,460,982 15,339,483 776,742,403 
1819 | 19,648,469 16,305,590. 791,867,314 
1820 | 31,191,702 17,499.773' |» 794,980,480 
1821 | 24,518,885 17,219,957 801,565,310 
1822 | 23,605,931 18,889,319 795,312,767 
3823 17,966,680 7,482,325 796,530,144 
1824 4,828,530 10,652,059 791,701,612 
1825 | 10,583,732 6,093,475, | 781,123,922 
1826 3,312,834 5,621,231 778,128,265 
1827 2,886,528 5,704,706 783,801,739 
1828 7,281,414 4,667,965 777,476,890 
1829 | 6,035,414 | 4/569,485 | 772,322,540 
1830 | 6,425,465 4,545,465 | 771,951,932 
1831 3,304,729 2,673,907 757,486,997 
1832 9,079 6,821 
1833 
1834 \ 
1835 | 


—PorTER’s Pari, Tables, i., andii., 6,8; PEBRER’s Tables, 
247; Morwav’s Tables. p oy 

N.B.—This table exhibits the progress of the sinking fund 
and'stock redeemed in Great Britain and Ireland, which ex- 
plains its difference from the preceding table, applicable to 
Great Britain alone, 
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guarded against the evils which must, in their 
ultimate consequences, dissolve the British Em- 
pire. 

It is pecan true, as Mr. Bipsnilion and the 
opponents of the sinking fund have ,.( 
argued, that neither national nor in- rene 
dividual fortunes can be mended by. for and against 
mere financial operations, by bor- the sinking 
rowing with one hand while you ‘"¢ 
pay off with another; and unquestionably Mr. 
Pitt never imagined that, if the nation was pay- 
ing off ten millions a year and borrowing twen- 
ty, it was making any progress in the discharge 
of its debt. In this view, it is of no moment to 
inquire what.proportion of the debt annually 
contracted was applied to the sinking fund; be- 
cause, as long as larger sums than that fund was 
able to discharge were yearly borrowed by the 
nation, it is evident that the operation of the sys- 
tem, was attended with no present benefit to the 
state: nay, that the cost of its machinery was, 
for the time at least, an addition to its burdens, 
But all that notwithstanding, Mr. Pitt’s plan for 
the redemption of the debt was not only founded 
on consummate wisdom, but a thorough knowl- 
edge of human nature. He never looked to the 
sinking fund as the means of paying off the debt 
while loans to a larger amount than it redeemed 
were contracted every year;* he regarded it as 
a fund which would speedily and certainly effect 
the reduction of the debt in time of peace. And 
the admirable nature of the institution consisted 
in this, that it provided a system, with all the 
machinery requisite, for its complete and effect- 
ive operation, which, although overshadowed 
and subdued by the vast contraction of debt du- 
ring war, came instantly into powerful operation 
the moment its expenditure was terminated. 
This was a point of vital importance: indeed, 
without it, as experience has since proved, alk 
attempts to reduce the debt would have proved 
utterly nugatory.. Mr. Pitt was perfectly aware 
of the natural impatience of taxation of mankind 
in general, and the especial desire always felt 
that, when the excitement of war ceased, its ex- 
penditure should draw to a termination. He 
foresaw, therefore, that it would be impossible to 


* Mr. Pitt’s paar me the budget, in 1798, affords de- 
Cisive evidence that he laboured under no de- 
lusion on the subject of the operation of the Mere 
sinking fund during war, but always looked since urged 
forward to its effects when loans had ceased asainst the sys- 
by the return of peace, as exemplifying its ‘ep 
true character, and alone effecting a real.reduction of the 
debt. ‘‘ By means of the sinking fund,” said he, ‘‘ we had 
advanced far in the reduction of the debt previous to the 
loans necessarily made in the present war, and every year 
was attended with such accelerated salutary effects as out- 
ran the most sanguine calculation. But, having done so, we 
have yet far to go, as things are circumstanced. If the re- 
duction of the debt be confined to the operations of that 
fund, ‘and the expenses of the war continue to impede our 
plans of economy, we'shall have to go far before \the opera- 
tion of that fund, even during peace, can be expected to coun- 
teract the effects of the war. Yet there are means by which 
Iam confident it would be possible, in not many years, to 
restore our resources, and put the country in a state equal 
to all exigences. Not only do I conceive that the principle 
is wise and the attempt practicable to procure large supplies 
out of the direct taxes from the year, but I conceive that it 
is equally wise and not less practicable to make provision 
for the amount of the debt incurred and funded in the same 
year; and if the necessity of carrying on the war shall en- 
tail upon us the necessity of contracting another debt, this 
principle, if duly carried into practice, with the assistance 
of the sinking fund to co-operate, will enable us not to owe 
more than we did at its commencement. Icannot, indeed, tuke 
it upon me to say that the war will not stop the progress of 
liquidation, but if the means I have pointed out are adopted 
and resolutely adhered to, it will leave us at least station- 
ary.”—Parl, Hist., xxxili., 1053, 1054 
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get the popular representatives at the conclusion 
of the war to lay on new taxes, and provide for 
a sinking-fund to pay off the debt which had 
been contracted during its continuance. The 
only way, therefore, to secure that inestimable 
object, was to have the whole machinery con- 
structed and in full activity during war, so that 
> it might be at once brought forward into full and 
_* efficient operation upon the conclusion of hostil- 

: ities, without any legislative act or fresh impo- 

’ sition whatever, by the mere termination of the 
contraction of loans, 

The result has completely proved the wisdom 
of these views. Crippled and man- 
gled as the sinking fund has been by 
the enormous encroachments made 
upon it by the administrations of la- 
ter times, it has yet done much du- 
ring the peace to ‘pay off the debt: 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the solidity of 
the principles on which it was founded. In six- 
teen years, even afler these copious reductions, 
it has discharged more than eighty-two millions 
of the debt, besides the addition of seven millions 
made by the bonus of 5 per cent. granted to the 
holders of the five per cents., who were reduced 
to four: that it has paid off in that time nearly 
ninety millions.*. It is not a juggle which, in a 
time so short in the lifetime of a nation, and du- 
ring the greater part of which Great Britain was 
jabouring under severe distress in almost all the 
branches of its industry, was able, even on a re- 
duced scale, to effect a reduction so consider- 
able. 

Nor has the experience of the last twenty years 
It is clearly the been less decisive as to the abso- 
only way of ef- lute necessity of making the pro- 
fectingareduc- yision for the liquidation of the 
tionofthedebt. debt part of .a permanent system, 
to which the national faith is absolutely and un- 
equivocally bound, and which depends for no 
part of its efficiency upon the votes or financial 
measures of the year. Since this ruinous mod- 
ification of Mr. Pitt’s unbending, self-poised sys- 


Proof of these 
principles af- 

forded by the 

result during 

the last twen- 
ty years. 


tem was introduced; since the fatal precedent | 


was established of allowing the minister to de- 
termine, by annual votes, how much of the sink- 
ing fund was to be applied to the current services 
-of the year, and how much reserved for its. ori- 
ginal and proper destination, the encroachment on 
the fund has gone on continually increasing, till 
at length it has, to all practical purposes, swal- 
lowed it entirely up. The sinking fund, when 
thus broken upon, has proved, like the chastity of 
a woman, when once lost, the subject of contin- 
ual. subsequent violation, till the shadow even of 
respect for it is gone. If such has been the fate 
of this noble and truly patriotic establishment, 
even when no increased burden was required to 
keep it in activity, and the temptation which pro- 
ved fatal to its existence was merely the desire 
to effect a reduction of taxes long borne by the 
nation, it is easy to see how utterly hopeless 
would have been any attempt to make consider- 
able additions to the annual burdens upon the 


* Funded debt on January 5, 1816..... 
Unfunded do. 


Motels: siete sais 
‘Total debt on 5th January, 1833: viz., 


Humded’s Jemicas wel eapncce £754,100,549 
27,752,650 


. .£816,311,940 
48,510,501 


. oe» £864,822,441 


781,853,199 


Paid off in sixteen years,...-..-+.-.-55 £82,969,242 
~ Annual Finance Statement, 1833, and PEBRER, 246, and 
Porrer’s Parliamentary Tables, ii.; 6. 
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conclusion of hostilities witha view to effect a 
diminution of its public debt; and how com- 
pletely dependant, therefore,‘ the sinking fund 
was for its very existence upon Mr. Pitt's sys- 
tem of having all its machinery put in motion at 
the time the loans were contracted during war, 
and its vast powers brought into full view with- 
out any application to the Legislature, by the 
mere cessation of borrowing on the return of 
peace.* 

Not a shadow of a doubt can now remain that 
Mr. Pitt’s and Mr. Addington’s an- Be hikes 
ticipations were well founded, and }orca to, the 
that, if their system had-been ad- whole debt 
hered to since the peace, the whole would have 
national debt would have been dis, been dischar 
charged by the year.1843. The ®°°™°°** 
payment of eighty millions, under the mutilated 
system, since 1815; affords a sample of what 
might have been expected had its efficiency not 
been impaired. Even.supposing ‘that, for the 
extraordinary efforts of 1813, 1814, and 1815, it 
had been necessary to borrow from the commis 
sioners the whole sinking fund during each of 
these .years, still, if the nation and its govern- 
ment had possessed sufficient résolution to have 
resumed the system with the termination of hos- 
tilities, and steadily adhered to it since that time, 
the debt discharged by the year 1836 would, at 
5 per cent., have been nearly six hundred mill- 
ions, and the sinking fund would now have. been. 
paying off above forty millions a year: ~ Or, if 
the national engagements would only have per- 
mitted the sinking fund to have been kept up at 
ten millions yearly from the produce of, taxes, 
and if the accumulation were to be:calculated at 
four per cent., which, on an average, is probabl 
not far from the truth, the fund applicable to the 
reduction of debt would now have been above 
twenty millions annually, and the debt already 
discharged would have exceeded three hundred 
and thirty millions! A more rapid reduction of 


* In Mr, Pitt’s Financial Resolutions in the year 1799, 
which embrace a vast variety of important p,,apie and 
financial details, there is the clearest indica- far-seeing sys- 
tion of the lasting and permanent system to tem which be 


| which he looked forward with perfect justice bad established. 


for the entire liquidation of the public debt. One of these 
resolutions was, ‘‘ That, supposing the price of 3 per cent. 
stock to be on an average, after the year 1800, £90 in time 
of peace, and £75 in time of war, and the proportion of 
peace and war tobe the same as for the last hundred years, 
the average price of peace and war will be about £85.; that 
the whole debt created in each year of the present war will 
be redeemed in about 40 years from such year respectively, 
and the whole of the capital debt existing previous to 1793 
will be redeemed in about 47 years from the present time ; 
that from 1808 to 1833 (at which time the capital debt 
created in the first year of the present war would be re- 
deemed, and the taxes applicable to the charges thereof 
would become disposable) taxes would be set free in each 
year of peace to the amount of £133,000, and of war to that 
of £168,000 ; that the amount of the sum annually applica- 
ble to the reduction of the debt would in the course of the 

same period gradually rise from £5,000,000 to £10,400,000 ; 

and that, on the suppositions before stated, taxes equal to 
the amount of the charges created during each year of the 

present war will be successively set free, from 1833 to 1840, 

to the amount in the whole of £10,500,000, and about 1846, 

farther taxes to the amount of £4,200,000, being the sum 

applicable from 1808 to the reduction of the debt existing 

previous to 1793; making in all, when the whole debt is ex- 

tinguished in 1846, a reduction of £19,000,000 yearly.””* 

Such was the far-seeing and durable system of this great 

statesman ; ard experience has now proved that, if his prin- 

ciples had been adhered to, and the taxes applicable to the 

charges of the debt had not been imprudently repealed, 

these anticipations would have been more than-realized, 

notwithstanding the vast increase of the debt since that 

time. : 


® Parl. Hist., xxxiv,, 1155, 


1802.] 
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funded property would not probably have been | on any peculiar fickleness or levity in the Athe- 


consistent, either with a proper regard to the em- 
ployment of capital, or the due creation of safe 
channels of investment, to receive so vast an an- 
nual discharge from the public treasury.* 
Everything, therefore, conspires to demon- 
Strate that Mr. Pitt’s system for the reduction of 
the national debt was not only founded on just 
principles and profound foresight, but an accu- 
rate knowledge of human nature and a correct 
appreciation of the principles by which such a 
salutary scheme. was likely to be defeated, and 
the means by which alone its permanent efficien- 
cy could be secured. And no doubt can now re- 
main in any impartial mind that, if that system 
had been resolutely adhered to, the whole debt 
contracted during the war with the French Revo- 
lution might have been discharged in nearly the 
same time that it was contracted. 
, What is it, then, which has occasioned the 
Causes which SUbSequent ruin of a system con- 
haveledtothe Structed with so much wisdom, and 
decay of this so long adhered to, under the seve- 
Bye rest trials, with unshaken fidelity ? 
‘The. answer is to be found in the temporary 
views and yielding policy of succeeding states- 
men; in the substitution of ideas of present ex- 
pedience for those of permanent advantage ; 
in the advent of times, when government looked 
from year to year, not from century to century ; 
in the mistaking the present applause of the un- 
reflecting many for that sober approbation of the 
thoughtful few, which it Should ever be the 
ehief object of an enlightened statesman to ob- 
tain. When a Greek orator was applauded by 
the multitude for his speech, the philosopher 
chid him: ‘ For,” said he, “if you-had spoken 
wisely, these men would have given no signs of 
approbation.” The observation is not founded 


* Tables showing the progressive growth of the Sinking 
Fund of fifteen or ten millions, since 1816 to 1836. 

Table I., showing what the Sinking Fund, accumulating 
at 5 per cent., if. maintained at £15,000,000 a year, would 
have paid off from 1816 to 1836. 


1816 ......-.--£15,000,000 ) Br’t forward . .£212,660,625 
TOUT eon ne . -15,750,000 25,530,240 
4818 ....06-+++ + 16,537,500 26,839,360 
1819 ....+...+---17,363,870 - 28,181,423 
1820 wep oe ees «<0 18,231,973 29,590,464 
TOOT se eee 19,143,566 «31,579,590 
1822 eet 20;100,774 33,158,577 
1823 . -21,005,038 . +» +84,816,000 
1824 . + 22,005,284 ~ 35,524,625 
1805 .vSeece: BROS 57.040) 1835 - ens clases: 37,238,312 
1826 eee aee. 24,315,572 | 1836 .......4..+.39,099,214 


Carry: forward £212,660,625 | Tot. in 20 years £534, 127,430 


Table II., showing what the Sinking Fund, if maintained 
from the taxes at £10,000,000 sterling, and if accumulating 
at 4 per cent. only, would have paid off from 1816 to 1836. 


1816 .....-----£10,000,000 | Br’t forward ..£138,243,700 
1827... 


1817.....++++-++10,400,000 we eee eeee16,032,580 
(ONG, cose cce ae S160000 |) 1988 Ss oe ak ons 16,673,880 
[819+ 2.2 c sec cepoll,264,000 | 1899.2. .226++017,340,832 
1820. So oietenes 11,715,560 | 1830...........-18,034,464 
1G21.,02 0900 een POPE SM [ TSBT cn... keen 18,754,840 


«19,505,032 
+ -20,285,232 


18940... ceca oe 014,253,760 91,096,640 
1895... cc.c20.+ 14,822,948 ~ 21,930,504 


ASQG2 eval os 1,415,944 + 23,107,724 


Carry forward £138,243,700 | Tot.in 20 years £331,005,428 


Supposing the stock, in the first case, purchased on an 
average at 90 by the commissioners, the £534,027,464 ster- 
ling money would have redeemed a tenth more of the stock, 
or £587,000,000 of the stock. Supposing it bought, in the 
second case, at an average at 85, which would probably 
have been about the mark, the £342,000,000 sterling money 
would have purchased nearly a seventh more of stock, or 
£385,357,000, being just about a half of the debt existing at 
this moment. 
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nian people, but on the permanent principles of 
human nature, and that general prevalence of 
the desire for temporary ease over considera- 
tions of permanent advantage, which it is the 
great object of the moralist to combat, and to the 
influence of which the greatest disasters of pri- 
vate life are owing. And, without relieving 
subsequent statesmen of their full share of re- 
sponsibility for an evil which will now in the 
end probably consign the British Empire to de- 
struction, it may safely be affirmed that the Brit- 
ish people, and every individual among them, 
must bear their full share of the burden. A gen- 
eral delusion seized the public mind. The pop- 
ulace loudly clamoured for a reduction of taxa- 
tion, without any regard to the consequences, 
not merely on future times, but their own pres- 
ent advantage; the learned fiercely assailed the 
sinking fund, and, with hardly a single excep- 
tion, branded the work of Pitt and Fox as a vile 
imposture, unfit to stand the test of reason or ex- 
perience ; the opposition vehemently demanded 
the remission of taxes; the government weakly 
granted the request. Year after year passed 
away under this miserable delusion; tax after 
tax was repealed amid the general applause of 
the nation;* the general concurrence in the work 
of destruction for a time almost obliterated the 
deep lines of party distinction, and, amid mu- 
tual compliments from the opposition to the min- 
isterial benches, the deep foundations of British 
greatness were loosened, the provident system of 
former times was abandoned; revenue to the 
amount of forty-two millions a year surrendered. 
without any equivalent, and the nation, when it 
wakened from its trance, found itself saddled 
forever with eight-and-twenty millions as the in- 
terest of debt, without any means of redemption, 
and a Democratic constitution which rendered 
the construction of any such in time to come 
utterly hopeless, 

The people were entitled to demand an instant 
relaxtion from taxation upon the termination of 
hostilities ; the pressure of the war taxes would. 
have been insupportable when its excitement 
and expenditure were over. The income-tax 


* Table showing the amount of direct and indirect taxes 
repealed since 1814. 


Nett produce. Gross produce. 

1814, War duties on goods, &c..... £932,000 £948,861 - 
TOLDS ne WitOt cele viotield ecia seret eels 222,000 222,749 
1816, Property-tax and war malt...17,547,000 17,886,666 
1817, Sweet wines...... pln cedia le tel 37,00 37,812 
1818, Vinegar, &c.........+ Sane aa 9,500 9,524 
1819, Plate glass, &C....see-++5+-- 269,000 273,573 
1820, Beer in Scotland... 2 4,000 4,000 
162], Wool: ss). -ss0.s-. 20 471,000 490,113 
1822, Annual malt and hides. ++ 2,139,000 2,164,037 
1823, Salt and-assessed taxes----+- 4,185,000 4,286,389 
1824, Thrown silk and salt...-.... 1,801,000 1,805,467 
1825, Wine, salt, &c....,++-+---++ 3,676,000 3,771,019 
1826, Rum and British spirits...--- 1,967,000 1,973,915 
1827, Stamps:....../* Gon OCMC ERe 84,000 84,038 
1828, Rice, &c....- Wed cere wih cates ee ~ 51,000 52,227 
1829, Silk, &0.-0s-s2se eee seeeeee 126,000 126,406 
1830, Beer, hides, and sugar......- 4,070,000 4,264,425 
1831, Printed cottons, and coals...- 1,588,000 3,189,312 
1832, Candles, almonds, raisins, &c. 747,000 754,996 
1833, Soap, tiles, &¢..-++.++2+++++ 1,000,000 1,100,000 
1834, House duty.+++-+++seeeseeee 1,200,000 1,400,000 
£42,125,500 £44,845,520 

Laid on inthe sametime-.- 5,813,000 


Nett taxation reduced. ...--£36,312,500 


Of which was direct....+.. 18,690,000 
Indirect..+.+ sees cecdseceeee _ 17,490,000 
£36,180,000 


—See Parl. Paper, 14th June, 1833, and Budget, 1834, Pars, 
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Great errr in COUld no longer be endured ; the as- 
not repealmg Sessed taxes and all the direct im- 
atonce all the posts should at once have been re- 
direct taxeson pealed; no man, excepting the deal- 
the peace. _— erg in articles liable to indirect taxa- 
tion, should have paid anything to government. 
This was a part, and a most important part, of 
Mr. Pitt’s system. He was aware of the extreme 
and well-founded discontent which the payment 
of direct taxes to government occasions; he knew 
that nothing but the excitements and understood 
necessities of war can render it bearable. His 
system was therefore to provide for the extra ex- 
penses of war entirely by loans or direct taxes, 
and to devote the indirect taxes to the interest of 
the public debt and the permanent charges of 
government, those lasting burdens which could 
not be reduced without injury to the national 
credit or security on the termination of hostil- 
ities. In this way a triple object was gained: 
the nation during the continuance of war was 
made to feel its pressure by the payment of heavy 
annual duties, while upon its conclusion the 
people experienced an instant relief in the cessa- 
tion of those direct payments to government, 
which are always felt as most burdensome; and 
at the same time the permanent charges of the 
state were provided for in those indirect duties, 
which, although by far the most productive, are 
seldom complained of, from their being mixed 
up with the price of commodities, and so not 
perceived by those who ultimately bear their 
weight. Mr. Pitt’s system of taxation, in short, 
combined the important objects of heavy taxa- 
tion during war, instant relief on peace, and a 
permanent provision for the lasting expenses of 
the state, in the way least burdensome to the peo- 
ple. The influence of these admirable principles 
is to be seen in the custom so long adhered to, 
and only departed from amid the improvidence 
of later times, of separating, in the annual ac- 
counts of the nation, the war charges from the 
permanent expenses, and providing for the for- 
mer by loans and temporary taxes, for the most 
part in the direct form, while the latter were met 
by lasting imposts; which were not to be dimin- 
ished till the burdens to which they were applica- 
ble were discharged. 

Following out these principles, the income- 
Imprudent re-. t@X, the assessed taxes, the war malt- 
mission of in- tax, and, in general, all the war 
direct taxes taxes, should have been repealed on 
since 1816. the conclusion of hostilities, or as 
soon as the floating debt contracted during their 
continuance was liquidated; but, on the other 
hand, the indirect taxes should have been re- 
garded as a sacred fund set apart for the per- 
manent expenses of the nation, the interest of 
the debt, and the sinking fund; and none of them 
repealed till, from the growth of a surplus after 
meeting those necessary charges, it had become 
apparent that such relief could be afforded with- 
out trenching on the financial resources of the 
state. That the growth of population and the 
constant efforts of. general industry would pro- 
gressively have enabled government, without in- 
juring these objects, to afford such relief, at least 
by the repeal of the most burdensome of the in- 
direct taxes, as the salt-tax, the soap and candle 
tax, and part of the malt-tax, is evident, from the 
consideration that the taxes given up since the 
peace amount to £42,000,000, and, consequently, 
afier the repeal of the income-tax, assessed tax- 
es, and these oppressive indirect taxes, an ample 
fund for the maintenance of the sinking fund, 
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even at the elevated rate of fifteen millions a year, 
would have remained.* Thus Mr. Pitt’s system 
involved within itself the important and invalu- 
able qualities of providing amply for the neces- 
sities of the moment, affording instant relief on 
the termination of hostilities, and yet reserving 
an adequate fund for the liquidation of all the 
national engagements in as short a time as they 
were contracted. 

If, indeed, the nation had been positively un» 
able to bear the burden of the sink- y 441, cod 
. ones g 
ing fund of fifteen millions drawn has been de- 
from the indirect taxes, it might have rived from 
been justly argued that the evil con- sae repeal of 
sequences of its abandonment; how- rect taxes: 
ever much to be deplored, were unavoidable, and, 
therefore, that the present hopeless situation of 
the debt may be the subject of regret, but cannot 
be reproached as a fault to any administration 
whatever. But, unfortunately, this is by no 
means the case. To all appearance, the nation 
has derived no material benefit from a great part 
of the taxes thus improvidently abandoned, but 
has, on the contrary, suffered in all its present 
interests, as well as future prospects, from the 
change. 

In proof of this, it is only necessary to recol- 
lect that during the war the nation F 
not only existed, but throve under rape a 
burdens infinitely greater than have which the na- 
been imposed since its termination, tion prospered 
and that, too, although the exports 4u7me the war. 
and imports at that period were little more tham 
half of what they have since become. During 
the last four years of the war, the sum annually 
raised by taxes was from sixty-five to seventy- 
five millions, while twenty years after it was 
from forty-five to fifty: although, during the first 
period, the exports ranged from forty-five to sixty 
millions, and the imports from twenty-five to 
thirty; while, during the latter, the exports had 
risen to seventy-five millions, and the imports to 
forty-five.t “Without doubt, the prosperity of the 
latter years of the war was, in a great degree, 
fictitious; most certainly it depended to a certain 
extent on the feverish excitement of an extrava- 
gant issue of paper, and was also much to be as= 
eribed to a large portion of the capital of the na- 
tion being at that period annually borrowed and 
spent in an unproductive form, to its great pres- 
ent benefit and certain ultimate embarrassment. 
It is equally clear that, if this had gone on for 


* Total taxes repealed since the peace, £42,115,000 : 
Might have been repealed, viz. : 


Property-tax and war malt........ £17,547,000 


fund: 
War duties on goods......+++2e++++ 1,154,000 aia 


which existed 


Annual malt and hides...-.+...+...+ 2,139,000 for its main- 
Salt and assessed taxes.........++.» 4,185,000 tenance even 
Caniheay.. 25: cerocoee vesss "600,000 Jing wersely 
Soap-taxk os. cose den AICP BAIS) 800,000 for the putlic 
House-tax ....-... careepeeien cee + 1,200,000 Telief. 

: $27,695,000 
Leaving to support the sinking fund. . 14,490,000 

* £42,115,000 


Besides £5,813,000 of fresh taxes imposed during the same 
Lago 


Official value. Sue value. 

) Raed by Taxes, Great Britain Great Brifaia 

and Ireland. and freland. 

1813.....£63,211,000 £38,226,283 £25,163,41, 
steseee 70,926,000 Records destroyed by fire. 

+++ +e-72,131,000 52,573,034 33,755,264 

Bp ae + 76,834,000 58,624,600 32,987,396 
£55,824,802 £69,691 ,302 £46,245.241 
igesioere 54,810,190 71,429,004 49,713,889 

fe. Pv +50,990,315 76,071,572 44,586,241 


—PrEsBRER’s Tables, 159, 341; PortTER’s Parl, Tables, iy 
48, and ii, 49. 
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some years longer, irreparable ruin must have 
been the result. But there is a medium in all 
things. As much as the public expenditure be- 


fore 1816 exceeded what a healthful state of the 


body politic could bear, so much has the expend- 
iture since that time fallen short of it. Violent 
transitions are as injurious in political as pri- 
vate life. To pass at once from a state of vast 
and unprecedented expenditure to one of rigid 
and jealous economy, is in the highest degree in- 
jurious to a nation; itis like making a man who 
has for years drank two botiles of port a day sud- 
denly take to toastand water. It may sometimes 
be unavoidable, but, unquestionably, the change 
would be much less perilous if gradually effected. 
It was unquestionably right, at the conclusion 
pecs of the war, tohave made as large a 
tae; subject, Zeduction as was consistent with the 
"public security in the army and na- 
vy, and to stop at once the perilous system of 
borrowing money. Such a reduction at once 
permitted the repeal of the whole direct war-tax- 
es. Buthaving done this, the questionis, Was.it 
expedient to go a step farther, and make such re- 
ductions in the indirect taxes, of which no seri- 
ous complaint was made, as amounted toa prac- 
tical repeal of the sinking fund? ‘That was the 
ruinous measure! The maintenance of that 
fund at twelve or fifteen millions a year, raised 
from taxes, with its growing increase, would, to 
all appearance, have been a happy medium, 
which, without adding to, but, on the contrary, 
in the long run diminishing the national bur- 
dens, would, at the same time, have prevented 
that violent transition from a state of expendi- 
ture to one of retrenchment, under the effects of 
which, for eighteen years afier the peace, all 
branches of industry, with only a few intervals, 
coutmued to labour. 
No one branch of the government expenditure 
would have gone farther to uphold, 
ey aie during this trying time, the indus- 
would have at- try and credit of the country, and 
tended keeping diffuse an active demand ior la- 
up the sinking hour through all classes, than that 
ie which was devoted to the sinking 
fund. Such a fund, beginning at twelve or fif- 
teen millions a year derived from taxes, and pro- 
gressively rising to twenty or thirty millions, an- 
nually applied to the redemption of stock, must 
have had a prodigious effect, both in uphold- 
ing credit dod spreading commercial enterprise 
through the country. It would have produced 
an effect precisely opposite to that which the an- 
nual absorption of the same sum, during the 
war, in loans occasioned. The public funds, 
under the influence of the prodigious and grow- 
ing purchases of the commissioners, must have 
been maintained at a very high level; itis prob- 
ably not going too far to say, that since 1820 
they would have been constantly kept from 90 to 
100. The effect of such a state of things in viv- 
ifying and sustaining commercial enterprise, and 
counteracting the depression consequent upon 
the great diminution of the government expendi- 
ture in other departments, must have been very 
great. The money given for the stock purchas- 
ed by the commissioners would have been let 
loose upon the country; their operations must 
have continually poured out upon the nation a 
stream of wealth, constantly increasing in size, 
which, in the search for profitable investment, 
could not have avoided giving a most important 
stimulus to every branch of national industry. 
The sinking fund must have operated like a great 
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forcing-pump, which drew a large. portion ot the 
capital of the country annually out of its unpro- 
ductive investment in the public funds, and di- 
rected it to the various beneficial: channels of pri- 
vate employment. Doubtless the funds necessa- 
ry for the accomplishment of this great work 
must have been drawn from the nation, or the 
proceeds of the stock purchased by the commis- 
sioners, just as the produce of the taxes is all ex- 
tracted trom the national industry; but experi- 
ence has abundantly proved that such a forcible 
direction of a considerable part of the national 
income to such a productive investment is often 
more conducive to immediate prosperity, as well 
as ultimate advantage, than if, from an undue re- 
gard to popular clamour, it is allowed to remain 
at the disposal of individuals. It islike compel- — 
ling a spendthrift and embarrassed landowner . 
not only to provide annually for the interest of 
his debts, but to pay off a stated portion of the 
principal, which, when assigned to his creditors, 
is immediately devoted to the fertilizing of his 
fields and the draining of his morasses. Nor is 
this all. The high price of the funds consequent 
upon the vast and growing purchases of the 
commissioners would have gone far not only to 
keep up that prosperous state of credit which is. 
essential to the well-being of acommercial coun- 
try, but would have induced numbers of private 
individuals to sell out in order to realize the great 
addition to their capitals which the rise of the 
public securities had occasioned. To assert that 
this forced application yearly of a considerable 
portion of the national capital to the redemption 
of the debt would have altogether counteracted 
the decline in the demand for labour consequent 
on the transition from.a state of war to one of 
peace, would be going farther than either reason 
or experience will justify; but this much may 
confidently be asserted, that the general prosperi- 
ty consequent on this state of things could not 
have failed to have rendered the taxation requi- 
site to produce it comparatively a tolerable bur- 
den; that the nation would, to all appearance, 
have been much more prosperous than it has 
been under the opposite system, and, at the same 
time, would have obtained the incalculable ad- 
vantage of having paid off, during these prosper: 
ous years, above two'thirds of the national deb:, 
This prosperity doubtless would have been part- 
ly owing to a forced direction of capital; bu. 
whatever danger there may be in such a state of 
things while debt is annually contracted, there is 
comparatively little when it is continued only for 
its discharge; and when an artificial system has 
contributed to the formation of a burden, it is - 
well that it should not be entirely removed til. 
that burden is reduced to a reasonable amount. 
Every one, when this uae Lepuenon of indi- 
rect taxes was going on, to the en- , 
tire destruction of the sinking fund there pos 
and Mr. Pitt’s provident system of its abandon-_ 
financial policy, looked only, even ment, and er 
with reference to present advantage, palates bie 
to one side of the account. They “*~ 
forgot that, if the demands of government on the 
industry of the nation were rapidly reduced, their 
demands on government must instantly undergo 
a similar diminution; that, if the Exchequer 
ceased to collect seventy millions a year, it must 
cease also to expend it. Every reduction ot tax- 
ation, even in those branches where it is not com- 
plained of, was held forth as an alleviation of 
the burdens of the nation, and a reasonable 
ground for popularity to its rulers ;. whereas, in 
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truth, the relief even at the moment was more 
nominal than real, as though a diminution of 
those burdens was effected : it took place frequent- 
ly in quarters where they were imperceptible, 
and drew after it an instantaneous and most sen- 
sible reduction in the demand for labour and the 
employment of the industrious classes, at a time 
when it could ill be spared, from the same effect 
having simultaneously ensued from other causes. 
Great part of the distress which has been felt by 
all classes since the peace was the result of the 
general diminution of expenditure, which the too 
rapid reduction of so many indirect taxes, and 
consequent abandonment of the sinking fund, ne- 
cessarily occasioned, and which the maintenance 
of its machinery till it had fulfilled its destined 
purpose would, to a very great degree, have alle- 
viated. It augments our regret, therefore, at the 
abandonment of Mr. Pitt’s financial system, that 
the change had not even the excuse of present 
necessity or obvious expedience for its recom: 
mendation, but was the result of undue subser- 
vience to particular interests, or desire for popu- 
larity on the part of our rulers, unattended even 
by the temporary advantages for the sake of 
which its incalculable ultimate benefits were re- 
linquished. 

Lord Castlereagh made a most manly endeav- 
Lord Castle. .OUt; in 1816, to induce the people to 
reagh’s error Submit for a few years to that ele- 
regarding the vated rate of taxation by which alone 
meome-tax.  “nermanent relief from the national 
embarrassments could be expected; but he com- 
mitted a signal error in the tax which he select- 
ed for the struggle, and deviated as much from 
Mr, Pitt’s principles in the effort to maintain 
tha. heavy impost as subsequent administrations 
did in.their abandonment of others of a lighter 
character. The income-tax, being a direct war 
impost of the most. oppressive and invidious de- 
scription, was always intended by that great 
statesman to come to a close with the termination 
of hostilities; and its weight was so excessive, 
that it was impossible and unreasonable to expect 
the people to submit any longer to its continuance. 
Nothing could be more impolitic, therefore, than 
to commit government to a contest with the peo- 
ple on so untenable a ground. It was the sub- 
sequent repeal of indirect taxes to the amount of 
above five-and-twenty millions a year, when they 
were not complained of, and the fall in the price 
of the taxed articles, from the change in the value 
of money, had rendered their weight impercepti- 
ble, which was the fatal deviation from Mr. Pitt’s 
principles. The administrations by whom this 
prodigious repeal was effected are not exclusive- 
ly responsible for the result: it is not unlikely, 
that from the growing preponderance of the pop- 
ular branch of the Constitution, it had become 
impossible to carry on the government without 
the annual exhibition of some such fallacious 
benefit, to gain the applause of the multitude; 
and it is more than probable that, from the exces- 
sive influence which in later years it acquired, 
the maintenance of any fixed provident system 
of finance had become impossible. But they are 
to b.ame, and posterity will not acquit them of 
the fault, for not having constantly and strenu- 
ously combated this natural, though ruinous pop- 
ular weakness; and if they could not prevail on 
the House of Commons to adhere to Mr. Pitt's 
financial system, at least laid on them the: re- 
sponsibility of all the consequences of its aban- 
donment. 

¢ was impossible to explain Mr, Pitt’s system 
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for the reduction of the debt, without anticipating 
the course of events, and unfolding the ruinous 
results which have followed the departure from 
its principles. —The paramount importance of the 
subject must plead the author’s apology for the 
anachronism: and it remains now to advert, with 
a different measure of encomium, to the funding, 
system on which that statesman so largely acted, 
and the general principles on which his taxation, 
was founded. f 

It is evident that in some cases the funding 
system, or the plan of providing for ex- Advantages 
traordinary public expenses by loans, of the fund- 
the interest of which is alone laid as a ™g system. 
burden on future years, is not only just, but at- 
tended with very great public advantage. When 
a war is destined apparently to be of short en- 
durance, and a great lasting advantage may be 
expected from its results, it is often impossible, 
and, if possible, would be unjust, to lay its ex- 
penses exclusively upon the years of its contin- 
uance. In ordinary contests, indeed, it is fre- 
quently practicable, and when so, it is always 
advisable, to make the expenses of the year fall 
entirely upon its income, so that at the conclu- 
sion of hostilities no lasting burden. may descend 
upon posterity. But in other cases this cannot 
be done. When, in consequence of the fierce at- 
tack of a desperate and reckless enemy, it has 
become necessary to make extraordinary efforts, 
it is often altogether out of the question to raise 
supplies in the year adequate to its expenditure: 
nor is it reasonable, in such cases, to lay upon 
those who, for the sake of their children as well 
as themselves, have engaged in the struggle, the 
whole charges of a contest of which the more 
lasting benefits are probably to accrue to those 
who are to succeed them. _ In such cases, neces- 
sity in nations, not less than individuals; calis 
for the equalization of the burden over all those 
who are to obtain the benefit; and the obvious 
mode of effecting this is by the funding system, 
which, providing at once by loan the supplies 
necessary for carrying on the contest, lays its in- 
terest as a lasting charge on those for whose be- 
hoof the debt had been contracted. Nor is it pos- 
sible to deny, amid all the evils which the abuse of 
this system has occasioned, its astonishing effect 
in suddenly augmenting the resources of a na- 
tion; or to resist the conclusion deducible from 
the fact, that it was to its vigorous and hap 
application at the close of the war that the ex- 
traordinary successes by which it was distin- 
guished are in a great degree to be ascribed.* 

But this system, like everything good in human 
affairs, has its Iimits; and if extraor- 
dinary benefits may sometimes arise 
from its adoption, extraordinary evils may still 
more frequently originate in its abuse. Many 
individuals have been elevated, by means of 
loans contributed at a fortunate moment, to 
wealth and greatness; but many more have been. 
involved, by the fatal command of money which 
it confers for a short periad, in irretrievable em- 
barrassments. Unless suggested by necessity 


Its dangers. 


* Loans contracted by the British government in the latter 
years of the war. 
1812, £24,000,000 1814, £58,763,0C0 
1813, 27,871,000 1815, 18,500,000 
Of these great loans upward of £12,000,000 was, in 1813, 
1814, and 1815, applied annually to foreign powers ; in con- 
sequence of which, the whole armies of Europe came to be 
arrayed in British pay on the banks of the Rhine ; while, at 
the same time, the Duke of Wellington, at the head of 
60,000 men, was maintained on the southern frontier of 
France.—Morzav’s Tables ; PEBRER, 246, 
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and conducted with prudence; unless adminis- 
tered with frugality and followed by parsimony, 
borrowing is, to nations not less than individuals, 
the general road to ruin. It is the ease of con- 
tracting compared with the difficulty of dischar- 
ging; the natural disposition to get a present 
command of money, and leave the task of paying 
it off to posterity, which is the temptation that, to 
communities not less than single men, so often 
proves irresistible. Opulent nations, whose 
credit is high, become involved in debt from the 
Same cause which has drowned almost all the 
great estates in Europe with mortgages: the ex- 
istence of the means of relieving present diffi- 
eulties, by merely contracting debt, is more than 
the firmness either of the heads of families or the 
rulers of empires can resist. And there is this 
extraordinary and peculiar danger in the lavish 
contraction of debt by government, that by the 
great present expenditure with which it is attend- 
ed, a very great impulse is communicated at the 
time to every branch of industry, and thus im- 
mediate prosperity is generated out of the source 
of ultimate ruin. 
Mr, Pitt was fully aware both of the immedi- 
Rie: ‘ate advantages and ultimate dangers 
Pitt's views on of the funding system. His meas- 
e subject. oa . 3 
ures, accordingly, varied with the 
aspect which the war assumed, and the chances 
of bringing it to an immediate issue, which pres- 
ent appearances appeared to afford. During its 
earlier years, when the Continental campaigns 
were going on, and a rapid termination of the 
strife was constantly expected, as was the case 
with the Spanish Revolution in 1823, or the Po- 
lish in 1831, large loans were annually contract- 
ed, and the greater part of the war-supplies of 
the year were raised by that means; provision 
being made for the permanent raising of the in- 
terest, and the sinking fund for its extinction, in 
the indirect taxes which were simultaneously 
laid on, and to the maintenance of which the na- 
tional faith was pledged, till the whole debt thus 
contracted, principal and interest, was dischar- 
ged.* It is no impeachment of the wisdom of 
this system, so far as finance goes, that the ex- 
pectations of a speedy termination of the contest 
were constantly disappointed, and that debt to the 
amount of £116,000,000 was contracted before 
the Continental peace of Campo Formio in 1797, 
without any other result than a constant addi- 
tion to the power of France. The question is 
not whether the resources obtained from these 
loans were beneficially expended, but whether 
the debts were contracted yearly under a belief, 
founded on rational grounds, that by a vigorous 
prosecution of the contest, it might speedily be 
brought to a successful issue. That this view, 
so far as mere finance considerations are con- 
cerned, was well founded, is obvious from the 
narrow escapes which the French Republic re- 
peatedly made during that period, and the many 
occasions on which the jealousies of the allies, 
or the niggardly exertion of its military resour- 
ces by Great Britain, threw away the means of 
triumph when within their grasp. The finan- 
cial measures of the British ministry, therefore, 
during this period, were justifiable and prudent: 


1793, Loan contracted, £4,500,000 
oft AR Ginko nenennpe rbpoontaaeen yo Ce bie. Gy | 
F795 ION SS OR Ths Si 42,090,646 
IY OE Ti.t Gactie cts: AIT cid sis eale SES 42,736,196 

UR ed ceciots tate anim] 42620/000 


£116,863,293 
—Mortzav’s Tables. 
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the real error consisted in the misapplication, or 
undue husbanding of its land-forces, for which 
it is not so easy to find an apology. 

But after the peace of Campo Formio this sys. 
tem of lavish annual borrowing, in yroaipuation 

; : . ification 

expectation of an immediate and which they re- 
decisive result, necessarily requi- ceived from the 
red a modification. Great Britain fist Continent. 
was then left alone in the struggle, 7! Peacem 1797. 


Her Continental allies had ail disappeared from _ 


the field of battle; and the utmost that she could * 
now expect was to continue a defensive warfare, — 
till time or a different series of events had again 
brought their vast armies to her side. To have 
continued the system of borrowing for the war 
expenses of the year, in such a state of the con- 
test, would have been to go on with measures 
which were likely to lead to perdition. The war 
having now assumed a defensive and lasting 
complexion, the moment had arrived when it be- ‘ 
came necessary to bring the taxes within the 
year nearer to a level with the expenditure. 
This change, and the reasons for it, are thus de- 
tailed in Mr. Pitt’s speech on the budget for the 
year 1798: ‘‘ Nineteen millions is the sum which 
is required for extraordinary expenses in the 
present year. According to the.received system 
of financial operations, the natural and ordinary 
mode of providing for this would. be by a loan, 
[ admit that the funding system, which has so 
long been the established mode of supplying the 
public wants, is not yet exhausted, though [can 
not but regret the extent to which it has beer: 
carried. If we look, however, at the general dif 
fusion of wealth and the great accumulation of 
capital; above all, if we consider the hopes which 
the enemy has of wearing us out by the embar 
rassments of the funding system, we must admi 
that the true mode of preparing ourselves te 
maintain the contest with effect and ultimate suc 
cess is to reduce the advantages which the fund 
ing system is calculated to afford within due lim- 
its, and to prevent the depreciation of our nation- 
al securities. We ought to consider how far the 
efforts we shall exert to preserve the blessings 
we enjoy will enable us to transmit the inherit- 
ance to posterity unencumbered with those bur- 
dens which would cripple their vigour, and pre- 
vent them from asserting that rank in the scale 
of nations which their ancestors so long and 
gloriously maintained. It is in this point of view 
that the object ought to be considered. What- 
ever objections might have been fairly urged 
against the funding system in its origin, no man 
can suppose that, after the form and shape which 
it has given to our financial affairs, after the 
heavy burdens which it has left behind it, we can 
now recur to the notion of making the supplies 
raised within the year, on such a scale of war 
expense as we are now placed in, equal the ex- 
penditure. If such a plan, how desirable soever, 
is evidently impracticable, some medium, how- 
ever, may be found to draw as much advantage 
from the funding system as it is fit, consistently 
with a due regard to posterity, to afford, aud at 
the same time to obviate the evils with which its 
excess would be attended. We may still devise 
some expedient by which we may contribute to 
the defence of our own cause and to the supply 
of our own exigences, by which we may reduce 
within equitable limits the accommodation of the 
funding system, and lay the foundation of that 
quick redemption which will preyent the danger- 
ous consequences of an overgrown accumula- 
tion of our public debt. 
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“To guard against the undue accumulation 
Ha bropees of the public debt, and to contribute 
to augment that share to the struggle in which we 
the supplies” are engaged which our abilities will 
raised with- enable us, without inconvenience to 
*n the year. those who are called upon to contrib- 
ute, to afford, appears essentially necessary. I 
propose, with this view, to reduce the loan for 
this year (1798) to twelve millions, and to raise 
seven millions by additional taxation within the 
year. Iam aware that this sum does far exceed 
anything which has been raised at any former 
period at one time; but I trust that, whatever 
temporary sacrifices it may be necessary to make, 
the House will see that they will best provide for 
the ultimate success of the struggle by showing 
that they are determined to be guided by no per- 
sonal considerations, and that while they defend 
the present blessings they enjoy, they are not re- 
gardless of posterity. Ifthe sacrifices required 
be considered in this view; if they be taken in 
reference to the objects for which we contend, 
and the evils we are labouring to avert, great as 
they may be compared with former exertions, 
they will appear light in the balance. 

“The objects to be attained in the selection 
of the tax to meet this great increase are three- 
fold. One great point is, that the plan should 
be diffused as extensively as possible, without 
the necessity of such an investigation of property 
as the customs, the manners, and the pursuits of 
the people would render odious. The next is, 
that it should exclude those who are least able 
to contribute or furnish means of relief. The 
third, that it should admit of those abatements 
which, in particular instances, it might be pru- 
dent to make in the portion of those who might 
be liable under its general principles. No 
scheme, indeed, can be practically carried into 
execution in any financial arrangement, much 
more in one embraced in such difficult circum- 
stances as the present, with such perfect disposi- 
tions as to guard against hardships in every in- 
dividual instance; but these appear to me to be 
the principles which should be kept in view in 
the discussion of the proper method to be adopt- 
ed for meeting the large deficiency, which, from 
the contraction of the loan, it will become neces- 
sary to make good by taxation within the pres- 
ent year.’”’* . 

In pursuance of these admirable principles, 
Trebling of Mr. Pitt proposed to treble the assess- 
the assessed ed taxes, which fell chiefly on the 
taxes. rich, such as servants, horses, car- 
riages; and that the house and window tax, 
which in a great measure are borne by the mid- 
dling ranks, should only be doubled ; both under 
various restrictions, to restrain their severity in 
affecting the humbler class of citizens. This 
was agreed to by the committee of the House of 
Commons; and thus the first step was made in 
the new system of contracting the loan within 
natrower limits, and making the supplies raised 
within the year more nearly approach to its ex- 

enditure. But the produce of the tax fell great- 
y short of the expectations of government, as 
they had calculated on its reaching seven mill- 
ions, whereas it never cleared four millions and 
a half; a deficiency which rendered a recurrence 
to borrowing necessary in that very year.t 

The trebled assessed taxes thus imposed, how- 
ever, were, according to Mr. Pitt’s plan, to be con- 
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tinued only for a limited time, and Were tobe a 
kept up only as a war-burden. ‘‘I temporary war 
propose,” said he, “that the increas- burden only 
ed assessment now voted shall be continued till 
the principal and interest of the loan contracted 
this year shall be discharged: so that after the 
seven millions shall have been raised within this 
year, the same sums continued next year, with 
the additional aid of the sinking fund, will pay 
off all that principal and intermediate interest. 
If you feel yourselves equal to this exertion, its 
effects will not be confined to the benefits I have 
stated in the way of general policy; it will go to 
the exoneration of the nation from increased 
burdens. Unless you feel that you have a right 
to expect that, by less exertion, you will be 
equally secure, and indulge in the hope that, by 
stopping short of this effort, you will produce a 
successful termination of the war, you must put 
aside all apprehensions of the present pressure, 
and by vigorous exertion, endeavour to secure 
your future stability, the happy effects of which. 
will soon be seen and acknowledged. I am 
aware it will be said it would be fortunate if 
the system of funding had never been introduced, 
and that it is much to be lamented that it is not 
terminated; but if we are arrived at a moment 
which requires a change of system, it is some 
encouragement for us to look forward to benefits 
which, on all former occasions, have been un- 
known, because the means of obtaining them 
were neglected. Raise the present sums by tax- 
ation in two years, and you and your posterity 
are completely exonerated from it; but if, on the 
other hand, you fund its amount, it will entail 
an annual tribute for its interest, which in forty 
years will amount to no less than forty millions, 
These are the principles, ts is the conduct, this 
is the language fit for men legislating for a coun- 
try, that from its situation, character, and insti- 
tutions, bears the fairest chance of any in Eu- 
rope for perpetuity. You should look to distant 
benefits, and not work in the narrow, cireum- 
scribed sphere of shortsighted, selfish politicians. 
You should put to yourselves this question, the 
only one now to be considered, ‘ Shall we sacri- 
fice, or shall we save to our posterity a sum of 
between forty and fifty millions sterling? And 
above all, you should consider the effect which. 
such a firm and dignified conduct would have 
on the progress and termination of the present 
contest, which may, without exaggeration, in- 
volve everything dear to yourselves, and decide 
the fate of your posterity.”* Here was a great 
change of system, and a remarkable approxima- 
tion to amore statesmanlike and manly mode of 
raising the supplies required for the existing con- 
test. Instead of providing taxes adequate to the 
interest merely of the sums borrowed, direct bur- 
dens were now to be imposed, which in two or 
three years would discharge the whole principal 
sums themselves: an admirable plan, and the 


Dearest approximation which was probably then 


practicable to the only safe system of finance, 
that of making the supplies raised within the 
year equal or nearly equal to the expenditure, 
but which was soon departed from amid the ne- 
cessities or profusion of future years; and which, 
from the heavy burdens which it imposes at the 
moment, and from its withdrawing as much 
capital from the private employment of labour 
as it added to the public, was necessarily attend- 
ed both with greatly more suffering, and far less 
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counteracting prosperity, than the more encour- 
aging and delusive system of providing for all 
emergencies by lavish borrowing, which had pre- 
viously, and for so long a period, been adopied. 
The new system, thus commenced, was con- 
First introduce tinued with more or less resolution 
tion of the in- during all the remainder of Mr. 
come-tax. Pitt’s administration. But in spite 
of the clear perception which all statesmen had 
now attained of the ultimate dangers of the fund- 
ing system, it was found to be impossible to con- 
tinue the new plan to the full extent originally 
contemplated by its author. In the next year, 
the war again broke out under circumstances the 
most favourable to the European powers, and 
sound policy forbade a niggardly system of 
finance, when, by a great combined effort, it ap- 
eared possible to attain, during the absence of 
apoleon on the sands of Egypt, all the objects 
of the war in a single campaign. Impressed 
‘with these considerations, Mr. Pitt proposed the 
income-tax in 1799; a great step in financial 
Feb.,.1799 improvement, and, if considered as a 
ow“ war impost, and regulated aceording 
to a just scale, the most productive and expedi- 
ent that could be adopted. The grounds on 
which this great addition to the national burdens 
‘was proposed, were thus stated by Mr. Pitt: 
«The principles of finance which the House 
silopiel™ last year were, first, to reduce the total 
amount to be at present raised by loan; and next, 
to provide for the deficiency by a temporary tax, 
-which should extinguish the loan within a Jim- 
ited time. The modifications, however, which 
it became necessary to introduce into the in- 
erease of the assessed taxes last year, considera- 
bly reduced its amount, and it is now necessary 
to look for some more general and productive 
impost, which may enable us to continue the 
same system of restraining the annual loan with- 
in reasonable limits. With this view, it is my 
‘intention that the presumption on which the as- 
sessed taxes is founded shall be laid aside, and 
that a general tax shall be imposed on all the 
leading branches. of income. No scale, indeed, 
can be adopted which shall not be attended with 
occasional hardship, or withdraw from the fraud- 
ulent the means of evasion; but I trust that all 
who value the national safety will co-operate in 
the desirable purpose of obtaining, by an effi- 
‘cient and comprehensive tax upon real ability, 
every. advantage which flourishing and invig- 
orated resources can confer upon national ef 
forts.””* 
In pursuance of these principles, he proposed 
Details of Mr. that no income under £60 a year 
Pitt’s plan on Should pay anything; that from that 
that subject. yp to £200 a year, it should be on a 
graduated scale; and that for £200 a year and 
upward, it should be ten per cent. .No one was 
to be called on to disclose to the commissioners ; 
but if he declined, he was to be liable to be as- 
sessed at the sum which they should fix: if he 
gave in a statement of his receipts, he was, if 
required, to confirm it on oath. Funded proper- 
ty was to be assessed as well as any other sour- 
ees of income, and the profits of tenants were to 
be estimated at three fourths of the rack-rent of 
The total taxable income of Great 
Britain he estimated at £102,000,000 a year, and 
calculated the produce of the tax at ten millions 
sterling. In consideration of this great sup- 
‘ply, he proposed to reduce the trebled assessed 
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taxes to their former level, and to restrict the 
loan to £9,500,000, for which the income-tax 
was to be mortgaged, after the mortgage im- 
posed for the loan of the former year had been 
discharged.* 

In opposition to this bill, it was urged by Sir 
William Pulteney and a considera- Objections 
ble body of respectable members, urged against 
“That the general and wise policy it 
of the country, from the Revolution downward, 


‘had been to lay taxes on consumption, and con- 


sumption only; and to this there was no excep- 
tion but the land-tax, which was of inconsidera- 
ble amount; for even the window-tax was a bur- 
den on a luxury which might be diminished at 
pleasure. Now, however, the dangerous prece- 
dent is introduced of levying a heavy impost, not 
on expenditure or consumption, but income; that 
is, of imposing a burden which by no possibili- 
ty can be avoided. If this principle be once in- 
troduced, it is impossible to say where the evil 
may stop; for what is to hinder the government 
to increase the tax to a fifth, a third, or even a 
half; that is, to introduce the confiscations which 
have always distinguished arbitrary govern- 
ments, and have been in an especial manner the 
disgrace of the French Revolution? _The great 
danger of this tax, therefore, is, that it not only 
sanctions.a most odious and dangerous inqui- 
sition into every man’s affairs, but it is so calcu- 
lated as to weigh with excessive severity on the 
middling orders of society, while it would bear 
but slightly in comparison upon the highest, and 
totally exempt the lowest. - It would destroy the 
middling class, and'do it soon ; it would totally 
prevent the accumulation of small capitals, the 
great source of general prosperity, and then we 
should have only two classes in the community, 
and .a miserable community it would be, of no- 
blemen and peasants. The principle that every 
man should contribute according to his means 
is doubtless just; but is this a contribution ac- 
cording to means? Quite the contrary; it is a 
tax which falls with undue severity upon some 
classes, and improper lightness on others. A 
person possessing permanent and independent 
income might spend what portion of it he chose 
without injury to his heirs; but income result- 
ing from personal industry or from profession 
stood in a very different situation, for it was ne- 
cessary that a part of the income of these de- 
scriptions should be laid by as a provision for 
old age or helpless families. Expenditure, there- 
fore, is the only sure criterion of taxation, be- 
cause it alone is accommodated to the circum- 
stances or necessities of each individual taxed: 
and if a few misers, under such a system, may 
avoid contributing their proper share, they are 
only postponing the day of payment to their 
heirs, who in all probability will be the more ex- 
travagant; and far beiter that such insulated in- 
dividuals should escape, than the far-spread in- 
justice should be inflicted, which would result 
from the adoption of the proposed alteration.”+ 
The income-tax, notwithstanding these objec- 
tions, was adopted by the House 
of Commons in the year 1799; 
the loan of that year being, for 
Great Britain and Ireland, £18,500,000, besides 
£3,000,000 of Exchequer bills. But in compa- 
ring the amount of the loans which would have 


It is adopted 
by Parliament. 
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been necessary if this system of increasing the’ 


supplies raised within the year had not been 
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adopted, with that actually contracted under the 
new system, it was satisfactorily shown by Mr. 
Pitt that no less than £120,000,000 would ulti- 
mately be saved to the nation by the more manly 
policy, when the interest which was avoided was 
taken into account: a striking.proof of the extra- 
ordinary difference to the ultimate resources of a 
country, which arises from raising the supphes 
within the year, and providing them in great part 
by the funding system.* j 

The regulation of Mr. Pitt, however, in regard 
to these direct taxes, was, in one important par- 
ticular, a deviation from his general financial 
policy, and the embarrassing consequences of 
this deviation speedily became conspicuous. At 
the first imposition of the treble assessment, it 
was intended as an extraordinary resource, which 
there was no likelihood would be required be- 
yond one or two years, and, in consequence, it 
was mortgaged for a considerable proportion of 
the loans contracted in the years when it was in 
operation; and the same principle was continued 
when it was commuted for the income-tax. But 
when this system continued for several years in 
succession, it came to violate the principle that 
these direct taxes, being a painful impost, should 
be continued only while the war lasted; for in 
the years from 1798 to 1801 the amount thus 
fixed as a preferable burden on the direct war- 
taxes was no less than fifty-six millions, The 
magnitude of this mortgage obliged Mr. Pitt, in 
1801, to return to his old mode of contracting 
loans, by providing, in the increase of indirect 
taxes, for their interest and the sinking fund re- 
quired for their redemption; and in 1802, when 
Mr. Addington came to arrange the finances for 
a peace establishment, he got quit altogether of 
this embarrassing load on the direct taxes, which 
would have required them, contrary to all prin- 
ciple, to be continued for nine years after the 
war had ceased, and boldly funded at once the 
whole of this £56,000,000, as well as £40,000,000 
of unfunded debt which existed at the end of the 
war; and for the whole of this immense sum of 
£96,000,000 he contrived to find sufficient taxes, 
even when. adhering to Mr. Pitt’s system of 
making provision in the funding of loans, not 
only for its annual interest, but the sinking fund 
destined for its redemption, There can be no 
doubt but this was a very great improvement, 
and that it restored this branch of our finances 
to their true principle, which is, that the whole 
sums required for the interest and redemption of 
the debt should be raised by indirect taxes, and 
direct burdens reserved only for the extraordi- 
nary efforts intended during the continuance of 
the war—to make the supplies raised within the 
year as nearly as possible equal its expenditure.t 

The changes which have now been mentioned 
embraced all the leading principles 
of Mr. Pitt’s financial system. In 
subsequent years the same policy 
was adopted which had been introduced with so 
much success in later times, of augmenting as 
much as possible the supplies raised within the 
year, and diminishing as much as might be the 
loan which it was still necessary annually to 
contract. And of the success with which this 
system was attended, and the rapid growth of the 
machinery erected for the extinction of the debt, 
the best evidence is preserved in the honest testi- 
mony of his Whig successor in the important 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer: “In the 


Advantages of 
the new system. 
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ear 1803,” said Lord Henry Petty, afterward 

ord Lansdowne, “the proportions of the sink- 
ing fund to the unredeemed debt was as one to 
eighty-two; the former being £5,835,000, and the 
latter £480,572,000. But in the year ending the 
Ist of February, 1806, the sinking fund amount- 
ed to £7,566,000, and the unredeemed debt was 
then £517,280,000, making the proportion one in 
sixty-eight. After this it is unnecessary, for me 
to enter into any eulogium on the sinking fund, 
or to detain the House with any panegyric on its 
past effects or future prospects. Its advantages 
are now fully felt in the price of stock and con- 
tracting of loans; and, independent of all con- 
siderations of good faith, which would induce 
the House to cling to it as their sheet-anchor for 
the future, they were pledged to support it, hav- 
ing had positive experience of its utility. And 
of the vast importance of raising a great part of 
the supplies within the year, no better proof can 
be desired than is furnished by the fact that du- 
ring the first ten years of the war the increase of 
the debt was £253,000,000, being at the rate, on 
an average, of twenty-five: millions a year ;* 
whereas during the three years of the present 
war, from 1803 downward, the total sum bor- 
rowed has been £36,000,000, being at the rate of 
twelve millions a year only.” 

With the exception, however, of the war taxes 
thus imposed for a special purpose, 
and which were pledged to be tem- 
porary burdens, enduring only for 
the year in which they were raised, 
or at most for a year or two after it, 
all the other taxes imposed by Mr. 
Pitt were in the indirect form. And in particu- 
lar, the interest of the loans annually contracted, 
when laid as a permanent burden on the nation, 
and for the immediate redemption of the princi- 
pals of which the war taxes were not mortgaged, 
as was done in 1799, were all provided for in 
this mitigated form. The wisdom of this ar- 
rangement cannot be better stated than in the: 
words of Mr. Hume: “The best taxes are such 
as are levied upon consumption, especially those 
of luxury, because such taxes are least felt by 
the people. They seem in some measure volun- 
tary, since a man may choose how far he wil! 
use the commodity which is taxed. ‘They are 
paid gradually and insensibly; they naturally 
produce sobriety and frugality, if judiciously im-- 
posed; and, being confounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they‘are scarcely per- 
ceived by the consumers. Their only disadvan- 
tage is, that they are expensive in the levying. 
Taxes, again, upon possessions, are levied with- 
out expense, but have every other disadvantage. 
Most statesmen are obliged to have recourse, 
however, to them, in order to supply the deficien- 
cies of the other. Historians inform us that one 
of the chief causes of the destruction of the Ro- 
man state was the alterations which Constantine 
introduced into the finances, by substituting a 
universal direct tax in lieu of almost all the 
tithes, customs, and excise which formerly com- 
posed the revenue of the Empire. The people 
in all the pees were so grinded by this im- 
position, that they were glad to take refuge under 
the conquering arms of the barbarians, whose 
dominion, as they had fewer necessities and less 
art, was found to be preferable to the refined tyr- 
anny of the Romans.”+ It is to be regarded, 
therefore, as a capital excellence in Mr. Pitt’s, 
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financial measures, that he not only provided in 
permanent imposts for the interest of the whole 
public debt and the sinking fund necessary for 
its redemption, but made that provision exclu- 
sively in taxes in the indirect form, the burden 
of which is imperceptible, and is never the sub- 
ject of any general complaint ; whereas the di- 
rect taxes, which are always felt as so oppressive, 
were reserved, as a last resource, for the una- 
voidable exigencies of war, and specially set 
apart for those years only when the excitement 
and necessities of the actual contest were expe- 
rienced. = 
In addition to these forcible reasons for ever, 
Arguments €Xcept in cases of obvious necessity, 
for indirect and when its resources are exhausted, 
taxation. “preferring indirect to direct taxation, 
there is another of perhaps still greater impor- 
tance, which has never yet met with the attention 
it deserves. It has often been observed with sur- 
prise by travellers, that though the sums which 
are extracted from the people in a direct form by 
the Turkish pachas or the Indian rajahs have 
frequently the effect of totally ruining industry, 
yet they are inconsiderable when compared to 
the immense revenue derived from the customs 
and excise in the European states, without any 
sensible impediment to its exertions. The rea- 
son is obvious: it consists in the difference upon 
the meadows beneath, between drawing off wa- 
ter from the fountain-head and drawing it off at a 
vast distance below, after it has fertilized innu- 
merable plains in its course. If you abstract 
money in a direct form from the cultivator or the 
artisan, the revenue taken goes at once from the 
producer to the public treasury; but if you with- 
draw it from the person who ultimately sells the 
manufactured article to the consumer, it has, be- 
fore it is withdrawn, put the industry of a dozen 
different classes of personsin motion. The sum 
received by the government may be the same in 
both cases: but how immense the difference be- 
tween the effect upon general industry when it 
is seized upon by the tax-collector early in its 
course, and only withdrawn after it has given all 
the encouragement to different branches of em- 
ployment it is capable of effecting! Fifty differ- 
ent individuals are often put to their shifts to 
meet the burden of an indirect tax—a direct one 
falls in undivided severity on one alone. So im- 
portant is this distinction, that it may safely be 
affirmed that no nation ever yet was ruined by 
indirect taxation; nor can it be so, for before it 
becomes oppressive it must cease to be produc- 
tive. Many, however, have been exterminated 
by much smaller sums levied in the direct form, 
' that method of raising the supplies being attend- 
ed with this most dangerous quality, that it is 
often most productive when it is trenching most 
deeply on the sources of future existence. 
& Nor is there any foundation for the obvious 
the reply to this argument, based on the 
Ais * hse tvaliors that if the productions 
against them. of industry are taxed in the person of 
the consumer, he must diminish the quantity 
which he can purchase, and thus industry will 
be as effectually paralyzed as if the impost were 
laid directly upon the producer. Plausible as 
this argument undoubtedly is, the common sense 
and experience of mankind have everywhere re- 
jected its authority. No complaint was made 
during the war of fifty-five millions levied annu- 
ally, by means of indirect taxes, on the people 
of Great Britain; but so burdensome was the in- 
come-tax, producing only fourteen millions a 
Vou, I—EE& 
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year, felt to be, that all the efforts of government 
could not keep it on for one year after its termi- 
nation. When the voice of the people was di- 
rectly admitted, through the portals opened by. 
the Reform Bill, upon the Legislature, it was not 
the forty-two millions levied annually in the in- 
direct form, but the four millions and a half ex- 
tracted directly by the assessed taxes, which was 
made the subject of such loud complaint that a 
great reduction in those burdens became indis- 
pensable, The people, however unfit to judge of 
most’ matters in legislation, may be referred to 
as good authority in the estimation of the bur- 
dens which are most oppressive upon them at 
the moment. Nor is it difficult to perceive the 
reason of this universal opinion among all prac- 
tical men, hcw adverse soever it may be to the 
theoretical opinions of philosophers. Indirect 
taxes, if judiciously laid on, and not carried to 
such an excess as to render them unproductive, 
often do not, in reality, fall on any one individual 
with overwhelming severity ; they are defrayed 
by the economy, skill, or improved machinery of 
all the many persons who are employed in the 
manufacture of the taxed article., The burden 
is so divided as to be imperceptible. Portioned 
out among fifteen or twenty different hands, the 
share falling on each is easily compensated. ' A 
slight increase in the economy of the manufac- 
turer, a trifling improvement in the machinery 
of its production, in the many hands engaged in 
its preparation, more than extinguish the bur- 
den. The proof of this is decisive: the manu- 
factures of England not only existed, but pros- 
pered immensely, under the combined pressure 
of the heavy indirect taxation and the enormous 
rise of prices occasioned by the suspension of 
cash payments during the war; ‘many of them, 
though the value of money had fallen to a half 
during its continuance, were sold at half the price 
at its termination which they were at its com- 
mencement. Of all the parts of Mr. Pitt’s finan- 
cial system, none was more worthy of admiration 
than that which provided for all the permanent 
expenses of the nation in the indirect taxes: of 
all the errors committed by his successors, none 


has been more prejudicial than the obstinate re- _ 


tention of direct, and the lavish relinquishment 
of indirect taxes.* 


* Tt results from these principles, that when an indirect 
tax is very heavy, and laid on a raw material, - 4 
or one subjected to but aslight manufacturing pace teres By 
process, it is frequently impossible for the being excessive, 
producer either to compensate the tax by in- become direct 
creased skill or economy of the article, or lay burdens i 
it upon the consumer. In such cases the tax ; 
ceases to be an indirect impost on consumption ; it becomes 
a direct burden on production, and if unduly heavy, may 
terminate in the total ruin of the class on whom it was im- 
posed. A signal instance of this occurred in regard to the 
heavy impost duties on sugar. The burden formerly of 30s., 
then 27s., and now of 24s. the hundred weight on West In- 
dia sugar, was little felt during the war, when that article 
sold for forty or forty-five pounds the hogshead (from £6 to 
£6 10s. the cwt.) ; but when, on the return of peace, prices 
fell to £12 or £15 the hogshead (from 50s. to 60s. the cwt.,. 
including duty), it became intolerably severe. It then be- 
came nearly a hundred per cent. on the rude material ; the 
same as if aduty of fifty shillings a quarter had been laid on 
wheat raised in England for the home consumption. Nor 
had either the planter or the refiner the means of eluding 
this tax to any considerable degree, by either raising the 
price of the article to the consumer, or diminishing by econ- 
omy or machinery the cost of its production: the cost of 
raising rude agricultural produce can hardly ever be dimin- 
ished to any considerable extent by the application of ma- 


chinery ; and the stoppage of the slave-trade necessarily, in 


the first instance at least, increased the cost of production, 
while the only way in which it seemed possible to render 
the burden tolerable was by augmenting the quantity raised, 
which necessarily depressed to an undue extent the price 
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Such were the general features of Mr. Pitt’s 
financial policy. Decried by the 

phere char spirit of party during his own life- 
Pitt’s financial time, and that of the generation 
measures : which immediately succeeded ; stig- 
their grandeur yatized by the age which found it- 
and foresight. Soi oppressed by the weight of the 
burdens he had imposed, and which had forgot- 
ten the evils he had averted; obliterated almost, 
amid the temporary expedients and conceding 
‘weakness of the governments by whom he was 
succeeded, it is yet calculated to stand the test of 
ages, and appears now in imperishable lustre 
from the bitter and experienced, though now ir- 
revocable consequences of its abandonment. 
Grandeur of conception, durability of design, far- 
seeing sagacity, were its great characteristics. 
It was truly conceived in a heroic spirit. Bur- 
dening, perhaps oppressing the present genera- 
tion, it was calculated for the relief of future 
ages: inflicting on its authors a load of present 
odium, it was fitted to secure the blessings of 
posterity when they were mouldering in their 
graves. Founded on that sacrifice of the present 
to the future which is at once the greatest violence 
to ordinary inclinations, the invariable mark of 
elevated understanding, and the necessary ante- 
cedent of great achievements, it required for its 
successful development patience, self-denial, and 
magnanimity in subsequent statesmen equal 
to his own. It fell because such virtues could 
not be found in the age by which he was suc- 
ceeded. In contemplating his profound plans 
for the ultimate and speedy liberation of Eng- 
land, even from the enormous burdens entailed 
on its finances by the Revolutionary war, we 


which it bore in the market. Being unable to diminish the 
cost of production from these causes, all the efforts of the 
planters to make head against their difficulties and defray 
the interest of their mortgages, by raising more extensive 
crops of sugar, only tended to lower prices and throw the 
taxes as an exclusive burden on themselves. The proof of 
this is decisive : the price of sugar in America is generally 
higher than in England, if the duty be deducted, sometimes 
by fully a third. In 1831, the price per cwt. was in Great 
Britain 23s. 8d., excluding duty, while in America it was 
36s. per cwt.in the same year. Taking into view the great- 
er expense of freight to Britain than America from these isl- 
ands, there can be no doubt that almost the whole tax has 
been paid in many years by the producers, amounting though 
it now does to 100 per cent. Nothing more is requisite to 
explain the almost total ruin which has fallen on these 
splendid colonies, even before the last fatal measure of 
emancipating the slaves was carried into effect.—See Com- 


' gnons’ Report, 1832, on West Indies, p. 7. 


In all fiscal measures on this subject there is one princi- 
ple to be constantly kept in view, to the neglect or oversight) 
of which, more than anything else, the ruin of the West 
Indies is to be ascribed. This is, that while many branches 
of manufacturing industry possess the means, by improve- 
ments in machinery or the division of labour, of compensa- 
ting very heavy fiscal burdens, the raisers of rude produce 
can hardly ever do the same ; so that, unless they can suc- 
ceed in laying the tax upon the consumer, which is very 
often altogether beyond their power, they are forced to pay 
it entirely themselves, and it becomes.a ruinous direct bur- 
den on industry. - No doubt can exist on this head, when it 
is recollected not merely how slight is the improvement 
which agriculture has ever received from the aid of machin- 
ery, but that, while in the most highly civilized states, such 
as England, the cost of raising manufactures is always, not- 
withstanding heavy taxes and a plentiful currency, less than 
in ruder states, it is always much greater of producing 
agricultural produce. Great Britain can undersell the 
world in manufactures, but her farmers would be ruined 
without a corn-law ; a fact strikingly illustrative of this vital 
distinction, and pointing to a very different rate of indirect 
taxation when applied to rude produce and manufactured 
articles, which has never yet met with adequate attention.— 
See BERNARD’s Theory of the Constitution, 356, 358: a 
work which, amid much exaggeration and declamation, con- 
tains many just and profound observations on the changes 
the country has undergone during the last half century, and 
is deserving of much more attention than it has received. 
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feel that we are conversing with one whe lived 
for distant ages, and who voluntarily underwent, 
not the fatigues which are forgotten in the glory 
of the conqueror, but the oblogquy consequent on 
the firmness of the statesman in the prosecution. 
of what he felt to be for the ultimate good of the 
nation. In comparing his durable designs with 
the temporary expedients of the statesmen who 
preceded and followed him, we experience the 
same painful transition as in passing from the 
contemplation of the stately monuments of an- 
cient Egypt, wrought in granite, and calculated 
for eternal duration, to that of the gaudy but 
ephemeral palaces of the Arabs, who dwell amid 
their ruins, and whose brilliancy cannot conceal 
the perishable nature of the materials of which 
they are composed. 

While doing justice, however, to the great 
qualities of this illustrious financier, y0:. errors. 
it is indispensable not to draw a veil 
over his faults; and the application of his own 


‘principles to the measures which he sometimes 


adopted will best explain the particulars in which 
he was led astray. 
I. The first great defect which history must 


| impute to the financial measures Of Yndue extent 


Mr. Pitt, is having carried too far of the funding 
and continued too long the funding system. 
system, and not earlier adopted that more manly 
policy of raising as large a portion as possible 
of the supplies within the year, the benefits of 
which he himself afterward so fully explained. 
During the years 1793 and 1794, indeed, when 
formidable armies menaced France on every 
side, and the iron barrier of the Netherlands was 
broke through to an extent never achieved by 
Marlborough or Eugene, a speedy termination 
of the war might reasonably be expected, and it 
was just, therefore, to lay the vast expenses of 
those years in a great degree on the shoulders 
of posterity. But after that crisis was passed; 
after Flanders and Holland had yielded to the 
victorious arms of Pichegru; after Spain had 
retired from the struggle, and the Republic, in- 
stead of contending for its existence on the Rhine, 
was pursuing, under, Napoleon, the career of 
conquest in Italy, it had become evident that a 
protracted contest was to be expected, and meas- 
ures of finance suitable to such a state of things 
should have been adopted. The resolute system 
of raising a considerable portion of the supplies 
within the year should have been embraced, at 
latest, in 1796, and the enormous loans of that 
and the two following years reduced to one half. 
Those loans amounted to seventy-five millions ; 
if forty millions had been raised in the time by 
taxation, in addition to the imposts actually paid, 
the difference in the sum since paid by the na- 
tion down to this time, on account of the loans of 
those years, would have been above £120,000,000! 
So prodigious is the difference in the ultimate 
accumulation of burdens, between the energetic 
and intrepid system of raising a large portion of 
the supplies within the year, and the more ac- 
ceptable but delusive policy of providing at the 
moment only for the interest, and leaving to pos- 
terity the charge of providing for the liquidation 
of the principal. 


II. But if the insidious advantages of the fund- i 


ing were to be preferred to the ulti- y: 

mate benefits a taxing system, it cet: 
was indispensable that the warlike forces of Eng- 
resources of the state should have !2nd. 

been put forth on a scale and in away calculated 
to reap sudden advantages commensurate to the 


“a 
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immense burdens thus imposed on posterity ; 
that the contest, if gigantic and expensive, was 
at least to be short and decisive. That the mili- 
tary power of England was capable, if properly 
directed and called forth, of making such an ef- 
fort, is now established by experience. The 
more the history of the campaigns from 1793 to 
1800 are studied, the more clearly will it appear 


» that the armies of France and the coalition were 


very equally poised; that the scale sometimes 
preponderated to one side and sometimes to the 
other, but without any decisive advantage to ei- 
ther party. After three years of protracted strife, 
the Republican armies, in the close of 1795, were 
still combating for existence on the Rhine, and 
gladly accepted a temporary respite from the vic- 
torious arms of Clairfait: after three additional 
years of desperate warfare, they were struggling 
for the frontiers of the Var and the Jura with the 
terrible armies of Suwarrow and the Archduke 
Charles. No doubt can remain, therefore, that 
the forces on the opposite sides of that great con- 
fest were, ai that period at least, extremely near- 
ly matched. With what effect, then, might the 
arms of England have been thrown in upon the 
scene of warfare; and how would the balance, 
so long quivering in equilibrium, have been 
subverted by the addition of fifty thousand Brit- 
ish soldiers.on the theatre of Blenheim or Rami- 
lies! Herein, therefore, lay the capital error of 
Mr. Pitt’s financial system, considered with ref- 
erence to the warlike operations it was intended 
to promote, that while the former was calculated 
for a temporary effort only, and based on the 
principle of great results being obtained in a 
short time by an extravagant system of expendi- 
ture, the latter was arranged on the plan of the 
most niggardly exertion of the national strength, 
and the husbanding of its resources for future 
efforts, totally inconsistent with the lavish dissi- 
pation of its present funds. No one would have 


regretted the great loans from 1793 to 1799, 


amounting though they did to a hundred and fif- 
ty millions sterling, if proportional efforts in the 
field had at the same time been made; and it was 
evident that nothing had been omitted which 
could have conduced to the earlier termination 
of the war: but our feelings are very different 
when we recollect that during these six years, 
big with the fate of England and the world, only 
208,000 men were raised for the regular army, 
and that a nation reposing securely in a seagirt 
and inaccessible citadel never had above twenty 
thousand soldiers in the field, and that only in the 
first two years of the war, out of a disposable 
torce of above a hundred thousand. Mr. Pitt’s 
plans for military operations were all based on 
the action of Continental armiés, while the 
troops of his own country were chiefly employed 
in distant colonial expeditions; picking up 

awns in this manner at the extremity of the 
eid when by concentrated moves he might 
have given checkmate to his adversary at the 
commencement of the game. His military suc- 
cesses, in consequence, amounted to nothing, 
while his financial measures were daily increas- 
ing the debt in a geometrical progression: and 
thence, in a great measure, the long duration 
and heavy burdens of the war. 

III. But the greatest of all Mr. Pitt’s errors, 
Injudicious and the one which was the most in- 
system of bor- excusable, because it was most at 
rowing inthe yariance with the admirable fore- 
Spercents. sisht and enduring fortitude of his 
other financial measures, was the extent to which 
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he carried the ruinous system of borrowing in 
the three per cents.; in other words, inscribing 
the public creditor for £100 in the books of the 
Bank of England, in consideration of only sixty 
advanced to the nation. That this policy had. 
the effect of lowering the interest of the loans 
contracted, and thereby diminishing the burdens 
of the nation at the moment, may be perfectly 


true, but what was the advantage thus gained, 


compared to the enormous burden of saddling the 
nation with the payment of forty pounds addi- 
tional to every sixty which it had received? The 
benefit was temporary and inconsiderable; the 
evil permanent and most material. Of the sev- 
en hundred and eighty millions which now com- 
pose the national debt, about six hundred mill- 
ions has been contracted in the three per.cents. ; 
and if this whole debt were to be paid off at par, 
the nation would have to pay, in all, two hundred 
and fifty millions more than it ever received. 
Supposing it to be redeemed by a sinking fund 
at 80; on an average, which, taking a course of 
years together, of peace and war, is probably not 
far from the mark, and which coincides with Mr. 
Pitt’s estimate in 1799, the surplus to be paid 
above what was received would still be two hun- 
dred millions. ‘ 

Nor have the evils of this most improvident 
system of borrowing been limited to 4. emect in 
the great addition thus unnecessari- preventing the 
ly made to the capital of the nation- reduction of 
aldebt. Its effect upon the burden iterestin 
of the interest has been equally un- P°*°* 
fortunate. Doubtless the loans were, in the first 
instance, contracted during the war on more fa- 
vourable terms, as to interest, than could have 
been obtained if the money had been borrowed 
in the five per cents.; that is, if a bond for £100 
had been given for each £100 only paid into the 
treasury. But, as a set-off against this tempora- 
ry and inconsiderable advantage, what is to be 
said to the experienced impossibility, with funds 
so-contracted, of lowering the interest in time of 
peace? It is impossible to lower the interest of 
the three per cents. till interest generally falls be- 
low three per cent.; because, if it were attempted 
when the rate was higher, all the stockholders 
would immediately demand their money, and 
government, being unable to borrow below the 
market rate, would become bankrupt. Never- 
theless, it may safely be affirmed that interest, on 
an average, since 1815, has not exceeded, if ithas 
reached, four per cent. Had the national debt 
all been contracted in the five per cents., it might 
all have been subjected tothe operation which in 
1824 proved so successful with the five per cents., 
and which, on £157,000,000 only of the debt, the 
amount of that stock, saved the nation at that 
time £1,700,000 a year, to which is to be added 
the half of that sum since gained by the reduc- 
tion of the same stock to three and a half, which, 
after taking into view the dissentients, has saved 
the nation, forever, £2,400,000 yearly, Calcula- 
ting the interest of the £600,000,000 in the three 
per cents. (£360,000,000 sterling) at £18,000,000 
a year, the proportion of this annual burden, 


‘which would have been saved by the first reduc- 
tion of one per cent., would have been £3,600,000, 


and by the second of half per cent., £1,800,000 
more; in all, £5,400,000 forever. The sum al- 
ready saved to the nation, on interest alone, paid 
since 1824, would have been above fifty millions 
sterling. 
saved, with interest, would exceed a hundred and 
fifty millions a year! 


Every twenty years, in future, the sum. 
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The temporary reduction of interest obtained 
by contracting the debt in this ruin- 

aera, , ous manner will bear no sort of 
rice pee comparison with these serious loss- 
adequate com- es with which the system-was ulti- 
pensation for ynately attended. It appears, from 
these evils. "the curious table of loans contract- 
ed during the war, compiled by Moreau, that the 
difference in the interest of the loans in the three 
per cents. and the five per cents. was seldom 
above half a per cent., generally not more than a 
quarter.* What is the additional burden thus 
undertaken during the contest, to the permanent 
reduction which the opposite system would have 
enabled government to have effected on the re- 
turn of peace?’ Even supposing the difference 
of interest on the loans while the war lasted had 
been on an average one per cent., what was this 
burden, during its continuance, to the reduction 
of the interest forever to four or three and a half 
per cent.? This thing is so clear that it will 
not admit of an argument; and if the public ne- 
cessities had rendered it impossible to have rais- 
ed the additional interest during the year, it 
‘would have been better to have contracted an ad- 
ditional loan every year while the disability last- 
ed, to defray the aadanonal interest, than, by con- 
tracting the debt on such disadvantageous terms, 
disabled posterity forever from taking advantage 
of the return of peace to effect a permanent re- 
duction of the public debts. So strongly, indeed, 
has the impolicy of this mode of contracting 
debt now impressed itself upon the minds of our 
statesmen, that by a solemn resolution in 1824, 
Parliament pledged itself never again, under any 
pressure, to borrow money in any other way than 
in the five per cents. ; a resolution worthy of the 
British Legislature, and which it is devoutly to 
be hoped no British statesman will ever forget, 


* Take, for example, the following loans, contracted in 
the three and five per cents. at different periods during the 
war: 


Sums borrow- : 
“paid into Interest. | Rate per cent. 
reasury. 

1794. Loan in 5 per cts.|£1,907,451| £96,326|5 per ct. 
Do. in 3 fer cts.) 10,806,000) 502,791/4 3-4 per ct 
1795. Loan in 5 per cts.| 1,490,646) 80,494|5 1-8 per ct 
Do. in 3 per cts.] 17,777,163] 841,374|4 3-4 per ct 

1796. Loan in 5 per cts.| 2,034,889) 101,744/5 per. ct. 

. Do. in 3 percts.| 8,500,000} 493,145|5 1-2 per ct 
1797. Loan in 5 per cts.| 17,815,918|1,006,242)5 1-2 per ct 
: Do. in 3 per cts.) 13,000,000) 825,500)5 3-4 per ct 
1801. Loan in 5 per cts.| 2,227,012) 111,380]/5 1-8 per ct. 
1806. Loan in 3 per cts.| 27,519,544] 1,344,487/5 1-8 per ct. 
1807. Loan in 5 per cts.} 1,293,200) —_64,660/5 1-8 per ct 

Do. in 3 per cts.| 10,800,000) © 512,400)4 1-2 perct.; 
but £140 of 
stock crea- 
aii each 

paid. 

1809. er in Srey “an 7,932,100} 408,878}5 1-8 per ct. 
jo. in 3 an 

per cts. 11,600,000; 538,433]4 2-3 per ct. 

1811. a in pet ee 4,909,350) 258,315/5 1-8 per ct. 
o. in 3 an 

per cts. 11,925,243) 569,500/4 3-4 per ct. 

1814. Loan in 5 per cts.} 5,549,400} 277,470|5 1-7 per ct. 

Do. in 3 per cts.) 12,345,076] 574,362|4 3-4 per ct. 

1815. len in ome a 10,313,000} 603,310|5 4-5 per ct. 
jo. in 3 an 

per cts. 27,000,000] 1,517,400|5 1-2 per ct. 


--See PeBRER’s Tables, 246, from MoREAU. 

It clearly appears, from this most instructive table, that 
the difference between the interest paid on loans in the 
three and five per cents., from the beginning to the end of 
the war, varied only from ahalf to an eighth percent. And 
the real difference was even less than here appears, for the 
public creditors were, frequently in the three per cents., in- 
scribed for much more than £100 in consideration of £60 
advanced. In particular, in 1807, they received no less than 
£140 of stock for each £60 paid. 
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but which is too likely to be overlooked, like so 
many other praiseworthy determinations, amid 
the warlike profusion or Democratic pressure 
of subsequent times.* 

It is true, as Mr. Pitt contemplated the extinc- 
tion of the whole public debt be- 1, yy. pitts 
fore the year 1846 by the operation view the sink- 
of the sinking fund, and had provi- ing fund was 
ded means, which, if steadily ad- t? remedy alt 
hered to, would unquestionably have "“*° °V"*: 
produced that result even at an earlier period; 
the disastrous effects which have actually occur- 
red from this mode of contracting so large a 
portion of the debt are not to be charged so 
strongly as an error in his financial system. In 
the contracting of loans, present relief was, in 
his estimation, the great object to be considered, 
because the means of certainly redeeming them 
within a moderate period, on the return of peace, 
were simultaneously provided. It was of com- 
paratively little importance that the interest of 
the three per cents. could not be reduced during: 
peace, when the speedy liquidation of the prin~ 
cipal itself might be anticipated; and the addi-- 
tion of nearly double the stock to the sum bor- 
rowed appeared of trifling moment, when the 
only mode of redeeming the debt which any one 
contemplated was the purchase of stock by the 
sinking fund commissioners at the current mar- 
ket rates. Still, though these considerations go 
far to excuse, they do by no means exculpate 
Mr. Pitt in these measures. Admitting that the 
reduced rate of interest during the war might be 
considered as a fair set-off against the enhanced 
rate for the pacific period of nearly the same 
amount which elapsed before the debt was dis- 
charged, still what is to be said in favour of a 
system which redeems at 85 or 90 a debt con- 
tracted at 58 or 602 In looking forward to this 
method of liquidating the debt, as calculated to 
obviate all the evils of inscribing the public 
creditor for a larger amount of stock than he haé 
advanced of money, Mr. Pitt forgot the certain 
enhancement of the price of stock by the admi- 
rable sinking fund heh he himself had estab- 
lished, and that the more strongly and justly he 
elucidated the salutary tendency of its machin- 
ery to uphold the public credit, the more clearly 
did he demonstrate the ruinous effect of a meth- 
od of borrowing which turned all that advance 
to the disadvantage of the nation in discharging 
its engagements.t % 


* The author was early in life impressed with the disas- 
trous effects of this borrowing in the three percents., but it 
was long before he found any converts to an opinion now gen- 
erally received. Inthe year 1813, whena student at college, 
he maintained the doctrines stated in the text on this sub- 
Ject, in a company consisting of the most eminent and intel- 
ligent bankers in Scotland; and, in particular, contended 
that, if Mr. Pitt could not have afforded to pay annually from 
the taxes a larger interest for his loans than he actually un- 
dertook, he should have “borrowed a little loan to pay the 
interest of the great loan, rather than have contracted debt 
in the three per cents.” They all, however, disputed the 
justice of the opinion, maintaining that money could not have 
been obtained on other terms, and the “little loan” became 
a standing joke against the author for many years after. 
Should these lines meet the eye of Mr. Anderson of More- 
dun, one of the oldest and most valued of the author’s 
friends, and now one of the leading partners of the highly 
respectable firm of Sir William Forbes & Co., of Edinburgh, 
ie Beis recur, perhaps, not without interest, to this inci- 

ent. 

t Itis a common opinion, that the great expenses of Mr. 
Pitt’s administration were owing to the sub- papleof the ercle 
sidies so imprudently and needlessly advan- expenses of every 
ced to foreign powers, to induce or enable year, in every dé- 
them to carry on the contest. This, how- partment, during 
ever, is a mistake. The loans and subsi- ‘be Wa? 
dies to foreign powers during the whole war only amount- 


- 


1797] 


' To Mr. Pitt’s financial system there belongs a 
Vast effects of Subject more vital in its ultimate ef- 
suspension of fects than any which has been con- 
cash payments sidered, and the whole results of 
in 1797, which are far from being exhaust- 
ed. The Suspension or Casu Payments in 
1797, already noticed in the transactions of that 
year, was a measure of incomparably more im- 
portance than any financial step of the past or 
the present century, and, when taken in conjunc- 
tion with the almost total destruction of the Span- 
ish mines in America, in consequence of the 
revolution which broke out in that country in 
1808, and the subsequent and unavoidable re- 
sumption of cash payments, by the bill of 1819, 
in Great Britain, opened the way to a series of 
changes in prices, and, of consequence, in the 
relative situation, power, and influence of the 
different classes of society, more material than 
any which had occurred since the discovery of 
the mines of Potosi and Mexico, and to which 
the future historian will perhaps point as the 

rincipal cause of the great revolution of Eng- 

nd in 1832, and the ultimate fall of the British 
Empire. This important and vital subject, how- 
ever, SO momentous in its consequences, so in- 
teresting in its details, requires a separate chap- 
ter for its development, and will more appropri- 
ately come to be considered in a future volume, 
when the effects of the monetary changes during 
the whole war are brought into view, and the 
commencement of another set of causes, having 
an opposite tendency from the rapid decay of 
the South American mines at its close, is, at the 
same time, made the subject of discussion. 

At present, it only requires to be observed, 
that the effects of the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, whether good or evil, are not fairly to be 
ascribed to Mr. Pitt. They were not, like the 
consequences of the issue of assignats in France, 
the result of a barbarous and inhuman confisca- 
tion, nor like subsequent changes in this coun- 
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try, of theoretical or abstract opinions, They 
were forced on the British statesman by stern 
necessity. Bankruptcy—irretrievable national 
bankruptcy stared him in the face if the moment- 
ous step were any longer delayed. Once taken, 
the fatal measure could not be recalled; a re. 
sumption of cash payments during the continual 
pressure and vast expenditure of the war was 
out of the question. ‘The nation has had ample 
experience of the shock i eee! and the . 
protracted misery it produced, at a subsequent 
period, even in the midst of profound peace. To 
have attempted it during the whirl and agitation 
of the contest, would at once have prostrated all 
its resources. Se : 

No doubt, however, can remain, that the sus- 
pension of cash payments contribu- 
ted essentially to increase the availa- Ie poeta 

oft peration in 

ble resources of Great Britain for car- increasing 
rying on the war. An extension of the present 
the circulating medium, especially if resources of 
accompanied by a great and increas- '"° ****- 
ing present expenditure, never fails to have this 
effect. It is when the subsequent stoppage or 
contraction takes place that the perilous nature 
of the experiment becomes manifest. Great im- 
mediate prosperity to all around him is often 
produced by the prodigality of the spendthrift; 
but if he trenches deep, amid this beneficent pro- 
fusion, on the resources of future years, the day 
of accounting will inevitably come alike to him- 
self and his dependants. In seeking for the 
causes of the vast and continued warlike exer- 
tions of England during the war, and of the ap- 
parently boundless financial resources which ap- - 
peared to multiply, as if by magic, with every 
additional demand, just as in investigating the 
causes of the difficulties under which all classes 
have laboured since the peace, a prominent place 
must be assigned to the alterations on the cur- 
rency, as productive of present strength as they 
were conducive. to future weakness. No finan- 


ed to £52,528,470 ; of which no less than £33,000,000 were advanced during the last three years. At Mr. Pitt’s death 
the sum was only £6,370,000. The subsidies granted, with the years when they were received, and the other items of 


the expenditure of the war, were as follow.—(MorREAU.) 


Army. 


Total charge Le 


Subsidies ch of Debt, Total 
to Foreign 5 Extraordi- Civil List. Ordnance. Navy Total. Funded and Expenditure. 
Powers. Ordinary. nary. Unfunded. ( 
1793 | £2,198,200 £4,167,312 £1,021,536 £843,603 £2,464,307 | | £10,715,941 £22,754,366. 
1794 4,000 9,209,236 1,027,761 1,500,767 4,219,156 11,081,159 29,305,477 
1795 810,500 14,562,737 1,025,842 1,968,008 8,135,140 12,345,987 39,751,091 
1796 99,500 13,738,350 1,125,053 2,590,000 7,780,868 13,683,129 40,761,583 
1797 — 16,208,690 1,081,046 2,121,552 11,984,031 16,405,402 50,739,857 
1798 120,012 “7,986,297 3,165,854 1,111,376 1,715,355 12,591,728 20,108,885 51,241,798 
1799 325,000 9,898,716] 4,241,433 1,208,067 2,221,516 13,036,490 21,572,867 59,296,081 
1800 2,613,178 -| 9,971,889) 3,906,000 1,247,420 1,918,967 14,809,488 21,661,029 61,617,988 
1801 200,114 8,838,208] 5,347,174 1,290,136 2,165,909 17,303,370 23,808,895 73,072,468 
1802 _ 6,951,193} 2,635,063 1,338,766 1,500,733 11,704,400 25,436,894 62,373,480 
1803 — 8,134,315} 3,165,092 1,425,545 1,827,150 7,979,878 25,066,212 54,912,890 
1804 _— 12,183,891| 3,560,804 1,417,517 3,550,142 11,759,352 26,669,646 67,619,475 
1805 — 10,758,343] 6,261,387 1,914,104 4,782,289 14,466,998 28,963,702 76,056,796 
1806 _— 9,282,492} 5,829,000 1,676,323 5,511,064 16,084,028 30,336,859 75,154,548 
1807 _- 9,956,684| 5,431,867 1,680,061 4,190,748 16,775,762 32,052,537 78,369,689 
1808 1,400,000 11,353,390) 5,847,762 1,724,147 5,108,960 17,467,891 32,781,592 84,797,080 
1809 2,050,000 12,591,041) 5,872,054 1,696,994 4,374,184 19,236,037 33,986,223 88,792,551 
1810 2,660,103 11,357,623) 7,178,677 1,651,297 4,652,333 20,054,412 35,248,933 74,360,728 
1811 2,977,747 13,753,163}10,116,196 1,582,097 4,557,509 19,540,679 36,388,790 99,604,241 
41812 | 5,315,828 15,382,050] 9,605,313 1,748,349 4,252,416 20,500,339 38,443,147 107,644,085 
1813 | 11,294,416 18,500,985) 10,968,535 1,708,526 3,404,582 21,996,624 41,755,235 122,235,660 
1814 | 10,024,624 16,532,945] 17,662,610 1,675,152 4,480,729 21,961,567 42,912,440 129,742,399 
1815 | 11,035,248 23,172,137 1,682,021 2,963,892 16,373,870 43,902,989 130,305,958 
Totals | 53,128,470 384,787,438 32,936,125 71,082,262 328,236,415 619,830,178 |1,490,000,888 


« 
This most instructive table proves at a glance how little share either the foreign subsidies or civil expenditure had in 
the vast outlay of seventeen hundred millions during the war. The first was only a thirty-third, the latter hardly a fif- 


teenth of the total expenditure. 


third of the whole ; but it was in a certain degree unavoidable. 
to be regretted, for it gave England the naval dominion of the globe. 


The vast sums absorbed by the debt is a striking feature, amounting to more than a 


The cost of the navy, amounting to about a fifth, is not 
It was the prodigious expenditure for the army, 


amounting to almost a fourth of the whole, which is the real subject of regret, attended as it was with no exploits worthy 
of being recorded till the last eight years of the war; coinciding thus with what every other consideration indicates, that 
it was the niggardly use of that arm, and the ignorance which prevailed as to its efficacy, which was the real reproach 


to Mr. Pitt’s administration. 
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cial embarrassments of any moment were expe- 
rienced subsequent to 1797; in vain Napoleon 
waited for the blowing up of the funding system, 
and the stoppage of England’s financial resour- 
ces; year after year the enormous expenditure 
continued ; loan after loan, with incredible facil- 
ity, was obtained, and at the close of the war, 
when the revenues of France and all the Conti- 
nental states were fairly exhausted, the treasures 
of Great Britain were poured forth with a profu- 
sion unexampled during any former period of 
the struggle. No existing wealth, how great so- 
ever, could account for so prodigious an expend- 
iture. Its magnitude points to an. annual crea- 
tion of funds even greater than those which were 
dissipated. It is in the vast impulse given to 
the circulation by the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and subsequent extension of paper credit 
of every description, that one great cause is to 
be found of the never-failing resources of Great 
Britain during so longa period. Her fleets com- 
manded the seas; her commerce extended into 
every quarter of the globe; her colonies embra- 
ced the finest ahd richest of the tropical regions ; 
and in the centre of this magnificent. dominion 
was the parent state, whose quickened and ex- 
tended circulation spread life and energy through 
every part of the immense fabric. Great as was 
the increase of paper in circulation after the ob- 
ligation to pay in specie was removed, it was 
scarcely equal to the simultaneous increase in 
exports, imports, and domestic industry; and al- 
most boundless as was the activity of British en- 
terprise during those animating years, it must 
have languished from want of commensurate 
credit, if not sustained by the vivifying influence 
of the extended currency.* 

It is evident, also, that the funding system, with 
all its dangers and ultimate evils, of 


Great tempo- 5 7 = 
ta. which the nation since the peace has 


rary advanta- 


ges of the had such ample experience, was em- 
adel sys- inently calculated to increase this fe- 


verish action of the body politic, and 
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produce a temporary flow of prosperity, com- 
mensurate, indeed, to the ultimate embarrass- 
ments with which it was to be attended, but still 
exciting a degree of transient vigour, which could 
never have arisen under a more cautious and 
economical system of management. The con- 
tracting and immediately spending loans, to the 
amount of thirty or forty millions a year, in ad- 
dition to a revenue raised by taxation of equal 
amount, had an extraordinary effect in encour- 
aging every branch of industry, and enabling the 
nation to prosper under burdens which at first 
sight would have appeared altogether over- 
whelming. Government is proverbially a good 
paymaster, and never so much so as during the 
whirl and excitement of war. The capital thus 
sunk in loans was, indeed, withdrawn from: the 
private encouragement of industry, but it was 
so only in consequence of being directed into a, 
channel where its influence in that respect was 
still more powerful and immediate than it ever 
would have been in the hands of individuals : it 
was in great part dissipated, indeed, in a form 
which did not reproduce itself, and afforded no 
means of providing for its charges hereafter ; 
but still that circumstance, how fatal soever to 
the resources of the state in future times, did not 
diminish the temporary excitement produced by 
its expenditure. Under the combined influence 
of this vast contraction of loans and extended 
paper circulation, the resources of the nation 
were increased in a rapid and unparalleled pro- 
gression: exports and imports doubled, the pro- 
duce of taxes was continually rising, prices of 
every sort quickly rose, interest was high, profits 
still higher, and all who made their livelihood by 
productive industry, or by buying and selling, 
found themselves in a state of extraordinary and 
increasing prosperity. That these favourable 
appearances were, to a certain extent, delusive ; 
that the flood of prosperity thus let in upon the 
state was occasioned by exhausting, in a great 
degree, the reservoirs of wealth for future emer- 


* Table showing the amount of Bank Notes in circulation from 1792 to 1815, with the Commercial Paper under discount 
at the Bank during the same period, and the Gold and Silver annually coined at the Bank, with the Exports, Imports, and 


Revenue for the same period. 
Commercial 


“Official Value 


51. Notes in Bullion Official Value aie 
Years. Circulation: Under 51. Roper venueted oeda Total of Notes. pepe tem Exports from, Reyenue. Sisto si! 
1792 | 11,307,380 | — = 1,171,863 | 11,307,380 | 19,659,358 | 94,904,850 | 17,864,404. | 1,540,145 
1793 | 11,388,910 er = 2,747,430 | 11,388,910 | 19,659,357 | 20,390,179 | 17,707,983 | ” — 
1794 | 10,744,020 | — a 2,558,895 | 10,744,020 | 22,094,893 | 967487082 | 17,899,294 z 
1795 | 14,017,510 | — 2,946,500 | 493,416 | 14,017/510 | 23,736,889 | 27;1937338 | 18,456,298 = 
1796 | 10,729,520 | — 3,505,000 | 464,680 | 16,729,520 | 23,187,319 | 30/518,913 | 18,548,62 _ 
1797 | 9,674,780 | 867,585 | 5,350,000 | 2,600,297 | 11,114,120 | 21,013,956 | 98'9173010 | 19,852,64 7: 
1798 | 11,647,610 | 1,448,220 | 4,490,600 | 2,967,565 | 13,095,830 | 25,122,203 | 977317,087 | 30,499,995 | 
1799 | 11,494,150 | 1,465,650 | 5,403,900 | °449,962 | 12,959,610 | 24,066,700 | 29°556,637-| 35,311,018 ¥ 
1800 | 15,372,980 | 1,471,540 | 6,401,900 | 189,937 | 16,854,800 | 28,957,781 | 33,381,617 | 34,069,457 | 1,905,438 
1801 | 13,578,520 | 2,634,760 | 7,905,100 | 450,242 | 16,203,280 | 30,435,268 | 34,838,564 | 35:516,351 | > — 
1802 | 12,574,860 | 2,612,020 | 7,523,300 | 437,019 | 15,186,880 | 28,308,373 | 37'873/324 | 37,111,620 = 
1803 | 12,350,970 | 2,968,960 | 10,747,600.] 596,445 | 15,849,980 | 25,104,541 | 287075,939 | 387203°937 = 
1804 | 12,546,560 | 4,531,270 | 9,982,400 | 718,397 | 17,077,830 | 267454/981 | 3130717108 | 45°515,152 a 
1805 | 13,011,010 | 4,860,160 | 11,365,500 | 54,668 | 17,871,170 | 27;341,720 | 30'540,491 | 50,555,190 = 
1806 | 13,271,529 | 4,458,600 | 12,380,100 | 405,106 | 17,730;120 | 25,504,478 | 32’984°101 | 54,071,908 a 
1807 | 12,840,790 | 4,109,890 | 13,484,600 | None. | 16,950,680 | 23,326,845 | 30,588,084 | 59°406-731 s 
1808 | \14,093,690 | 4,695,170 | 12,950,100 | 371,714 | 14,183,860 | 25,660,953 | 29/956,699 | 62°147°601 z 
1809 | 14,241,360 | 4,301,500 | 15,475,700 | 298,946 | 18542,860 | 30,170,292 | 457667,216 | 63,879,802 — 
1810 | 15,159,180 | 5,860,420 | 20,070,600 | 316,936 | 21,019,600 | 37,613,204 | 42'6507843 | 67,825,597 | 2,406,044 
1811 | 16,246,130 | 7,114,090 | 14,355,400 | 312,263 | 23,360,220 | 25,240,704 | 37'837/252 | 65,309,100 | 9:474°774 
1812 | 15,951,290 | 7,457,030 | 14,291,600 | None. | 23,408,320 | 24,923,992 | 979891077 | 6577527195 | 2:478;799 
Records ‘ 
1813 | 15,407,320 | 7,713,610 | 12,330,200 | 519,722 | 23,210,930 | destroyed 68,302,860 = 
by fire. 
1814 | 16,455,540 | 8,345,540 | 13,285,800 | None. | 24,801,080 | 39,622,771 | 51.958.398 | 70,240,313 He 
1815 | 18,226,400 | 9,035,250 | 14,917,100 | None. | 27,261,650 | 31,892,053 ar a0 aa? 72/203,142 = 
1816 | 18,021,220 | 9,001,400 | 11,416,400 | None. | 275,013,620 | 26,374,921 | 4870167186 | 62,640,711 | 9,648,592 


—Parl. Deb., vii., xiv., xv.; App. Parl. Hist., xxxv., 1563. CoLqunoun, 99. Morrav’s Tables, and PEBRER, 27% 


MaRSHALL’s Digest, p. 97, 147, 236. 


Thus, in the twenty-four years from 1792 to 1816, the circulation of England, including the large and small notes and 


commercial paper discounted at the Bank, was more than tripled ; 
the imports increased a half. The increase of commercial paper from 1792 to 1810 was sevenfold 
the greatest and most rapid rise in mercantile transactions in the whole history of the world. 


the revenue tripled, and the exports more than doubled . 
; indicating, perhaps, 


1797-1816] 


gencies; and that a long period of languor and 
depression was to follow this feverish and un- 
natural tract of excitement, is indeed certain; 
but still the effect at the moment was the same, 
and in the activity, enterprise, and opulence thus 
created were to be found the most powerful re- 
sources for carrying on the contest. How bene- 
ficial soever to the finances of the state, in future 
times, it might have been to have raised the 
whole supplies by taxation within the year, it 
was impossible that from such a prudent and 
parsimonious system there could have arisen the 
extraordinary vigour and progressive creation of 
wealth which resulted from the lavish expendi- 
ture of the national capital in maintaining the 
conflict; and but for the profuse outlay, which 
has been felt as so burdensome in subsequent 
times, the nation might have sunk beneath its 
enemies, and England, with all its glories, been 
swept forever from the book of existence. 

Had Mr. Pitt’s system, attended as it was, 
Undue ascend- however, with this vast expenditure 
ency of popu- of capital instead of income on the 
pep eke hele current expenses, made no provision 
of Mr. Pats for the ultimate redemption of the 
durablesystem debt thus contracted, it would, not- 
for reduction of withstanding the prodigious and tri- 
debt. umphant results with which it was 
attended, have been liable to very severe repre- 
hension. But every view of his financial policy 
must be imperfect and erroneous, if the sinking 
fund, which constituted so essential a part of the 
system, is not taken into consideration. Its great 
results have now been completely demonstrated 
by experience; and there can be no question 
that, if it had been adhered to, the whole debt 
might have been extinguished with ease before 
the year 1840: thats, in nearly as short a time 
as it was created. Great as were the burdens of 
the war, therefore, he had established the means 
of rendering them only temporary; durable as 
the results of its successes have proved, the 
price at which they were purchased admitted, 
according to his plan, of a rapid liquidation. It 
is the subsequent abandonment of the sinking 
fund, in consequence of the unnecessary and im- 
prudent remission of so large a proportion of the 
indirect taxes, which is the real evil that has un- 
done the mighty structure of former wisdom; 
and for a slight and questionable present advan- 
tage, rendered the debt, when undergoing a rapid 
and successful process of liquidation, a lasting 
and hopeless burden on the state. The magni- 
tude of this change is too great to be accounted 
for by the weakness or errors of individuals ; the 
misfortune thus inflicted upon the country too ir- 
reparable to be ascribed to the improvidence or 
shortsighted policy of subsequent governments. 
Without exculpating the members of the ad- 
ministrations who did not manfully resist, and, 
if they could not prevent, at least denounce the 
growing delusion, it may be safely affirmed that 
the great weight of the ep ULY must be 
borne by the nation itself. If the people of Great 
Britain have now a debt of seven hundred and 
seventy millions, with hardly any fund for its re- 
demption, they have to blame, not Mr. Pitt, who 
was compelled to contract it in the course of a 
desperate struggle for the national independence, 
and left them the means of its rapid and cer- 
tain liquidation, but the blind Democratic spirit, 
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which first, from its excesses in a 
neighbouring state, made its expend- timately ruin 
iture unavoidable, and then, from the British 
its impatience of present sacrifice at Empire. 
home, destroyed the means of its discharge. “ All 
nations,” says M. Tocqueville, in his profound 
work on American Democracy, “which have 
made a great and lasting impression on human 
affairs, from the Romans to the English, have 
been governed by aristocratic bodies: the insta- 
bility and impatience of the Democratic spirit 
render the states in which it is the ruling power 
incapable of durable achievements.”* The aban- 
donment of a system fraught with such inealcu- 
lable future advantages as the sinking fund, but 
requiring a present sacrifice for its maintenance, 
affords decisive evidence that the balance of the 
Constitution had become overloaded in reality, 
before it was so in form, on the popular side, and 
that the period had arrived when an ignorant im- 
patience of taxation was to bring,about that dis- 
regard of everything but present objects which is 
the invariable characteristic of the majority of 
mankind. With the prevalence of aristocratic 
rule in England, that noble monument of nation- 
al foresight and resolution progressively pros- 
pered: with its decline the efficiency of the great 
engine of redemption was continually impaired 
amid the general influence of the unthinking 
multitude ; and at length, upon its subversion by 
the great change of 1832, it finally, to all practicak 
purposes, was destroyed. Irretrievable ultimate 
ruin has thus been brought upon the state: for 
not only is the burden now fixed upon its resour- 
ces inconsistent with the permanent maintenance 
of the national independence, but.the steady ruie 
has been terminated, under which alone its liqui- 
dation could have been expected. But if the sun 
of British greatness is setting in the Old, it is, 
from the same cause, rising in ren- eer 
ovated lustre in the New World. paicitiees  e 
The impatience of the Democratic British race to 
spirit, both in the British isles and the New 

on the shores of the Atlantic; the Wer. 
energy it develops, the insatiable desires it cre- 
ates, the national burdens which it perpetuates, 
the convulsions which it induces, all conspire to 
impel the ceaseless wave of emigration to ‘the 
West; and the very distresses consequent on an 
advanced stage of existence force the power and 
vigour of civilization into the primeval recesses 
of the forest. In two centuries the name of 
England may be extinct, or survive only under 
the shadow of ancient renown; but a hundred 
and fifty millions of men in North America will 
be speaking its language, reading its authors, glo- 
rying in its descent. Nations, like individuals, 
were not destined for immortality ; in their vir- 
tues equally as their vices, their grandeur as 
their weakness, they bear in their bosoms the 
seeds of mortality; but in the passions which 
elevate them to greatness, equally as those which 
hasten their decay, is to be discerned the unceas- 
ing operation of those principles at once of cor- 
ruption and resurrection which are combined in 
humanity, and which, universal in communities. 
as in single men, compensate the necessary de- 
cline of nations by the vital fire which has given, 
an undecaying youth to the human race. 


And it must uk 


* Tocqueville, ii-, 237. 
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CHAPTER XLII. 


FROM THE PEACE OF PRESBURG TO THE RENEWAL OF THE CONTINENTAL WAR. 


JANUARY—OCTOBER, 1806. 


ARGUMENT. 


Immense Results of the Campaign of Austerlitz.—The Of- 
fice of Premier is offered to Lord Hawkesbury, and de- 
clined.—General Opinion on the Necessity of a Coalition 
of Parties.—Mr. Fox is sent for.—State of Parties in the 
Country.—Composition of the new Cabinet.—-Their first 
Measures.—The Budget.—Return of Napoleon to Paris. 
—Financial Crisis there.—Its ostensible Causes.—Imme- 
-diate Origin of the Explosion was the Absorption of Gold 
for the German War.—Measures of Napoleon to remedy 
the Evil.—Real Causes of the Catastrophe.—Financial 
Changes in Consequence introduced into France, and Im- 
position of its Armies as a Burden on Foreign States.— 
French Budget for 1805, and Exposition of the Minister 
of the Interior.—Erection of the Column in the Place 
Vendéme.—Advance of the French against Naples.—Suc- 
cessful Invasion of Calabria.—Joseph Bonaparte created 
King of the Two Sicilies—Naples threatened by Sir Syd- 
ney Smith.—General Stuart lands in the Bay of St. Hu- 
phemia.—Regnier resolves to attack him.—Battle of Mai- 
da.—Great Moral Effect of this Victory ; but its immedi- 
ate Results are less considerable.—Surrender of Gaeta.— 
Retreat of the English, and Suppression of the Insurrec- 
tion.—Domestic Reforms of Joseph in Naples.—Louis Bo- 
naparte is created King of Holland.—Creation of Military 
Fiefs in the Kingdom of Italy.—Napoleon’s secret Views 
in these Measures.—Audience given to the Turkish Am- 
bassadors.—Naval Operations.—Sailing of a Division of 
the Brest Fleet.—Defeat of the first Squadron at St. Do- 
mingo.—Disasters of the second Division under Villau- 
mez.—Capture of Linois, and lesser Naval Operations.— 
Reflections on these last Naval Disasters of France.— 
Greatness of the French Navy under Louis XVI.—Napo- 
leon’s Change of System in regard to Naval War.—Re- 
‘lections on the Growth of the English Maritime Power. 
—lIts probable Influence on the future Destinies of the 
World. — Reduction of the Cape of Good Hope.—Sir 
Home Popham resolves to attack Buenos Ayres, which 
falls.—Embarrassment of Government at this Success.— 
It is retaken by the South Americans.—Differences with 
America in regard to Neutral Rights.—Violent Measures 
ef Congress. — The Commissioners appointed on both 
Sides adjust the Differences.— Continental Affairs. — 
Growing Coldness between France and Prussia.—Jeal- 
ousy of the two Cabinets.—The Prussian Cabinet seizes 
on Hanover.—Measures of Retaliation adopted by Great 
Britain.—Mr. Fox’s Speech on the Subject.—Napoleon’s 
Opinion of Prussia in this Transaction. — His farther 
' Measures of Aggression on Germany.—Universal Indig- 
nation which they excite in the North of Germany.— 
Gentz’s Pamphlet on the Subject.—Formation of the Con- 
federacy of the Rhine.—Powers admitted to the Confed- 
eration.—The Emperor Francis renounces the Crown of 
Germany. — Addresses of Napoleon and the Emperor 
Francis to the German States.—Great Sensation which 
‘these Events produce at Berlin.—Warlike Preparations 
of Prussia. — Renewed Causes of Irritation between 
France and Russia.—Difference about the Mouths of the 
Cattaro, which is occupied by the Russians.—The French, 
in return, seize Ragusa:—Actions in its Neighbourhood.— 
D’Oubril concludes a Treaty between France and Russia, 
which is disavowed by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg.— 
Opening of the Negotiations between France and England. 
—Latter Power insists on Russia being a Party to the Ne- 
gotiation.— Basis of Uti-possidetis, which France departs 
from.—Continuance of the Negotiation, and gradual Es- 
trangement of the Parties.—Its farther Progress.—The 
Demands of France become more extravagant, and the Ne- 
gotiation is broken off.—Real Views of the Parties in this 
‘Proceeding.—State of Affairs at Berlin.—Prussian Ulti- 
matum, and Preparations for War on both Sides.—Murder 
of Palm.—Great Sensation which it occasioned.—Proceed- 
ings of the Military Commission by which he was con- 
demned.—Influence which it had in producing the Rup- 
ture of the Negotiation.—Last Instructions of Mr. Fox to 
Lord Lauderdale.—His Eyes were at length opened to the 
real Nature of the War.— His Illness and Death, and 
Character.— Extraordinary Talents in Debate; but his 
Fame is on the Decline as a just Thinker.—Reasons of 
this Change. : 


Tue peace of Presburg appeared to have 
finally subjected the Continent to the Empire of 


France. The greatest and most formidable ‘cu- 
alition which had ever been arrayed Jmmense re- 
against its fortunes was dissolved; sults of the 
the military strength of Austria had campaign of 
received, to all appearance, an irrep- Austerlitz. 
arable wound; Prussia, though irritated, was 
overawed, and had let the favourable moment 
for striking a decisive’ blow elapse without ven- 
turing to draw the sword; and even the might 
of Russia, hitherto held in undefined dread by 
the states of Southern Europe, had succumbed 
in the conflict, and the northern autocrat was 
indebted to the generosity of the victor for the 
means of escaping from the theatre of his tri- 
umph. When such results had been gained with 
the great military monarchies, it was of little 
moment what was the disposition of the lesser 
powers; but they too had been terrified into sub- 
mission, or retired from a contest in which suc- 
cess could no longer be hoped for. Sweden, in 
indignant silence, had withdrawn to the shores 
of Gothland; Naples was overrun; Switzerland 
was silent; and Spain consented to yield its 
fleets and its treasures to the conqueror of North- 
ern Europe. England, it is true, with uncon- 
querable resolution and unconquered arms, still 
continued the contest; but after the prostration 
of the Continental armies and the destruction of 
the French marine, it appeared no longer to have 
an intelligible object; while the death of the 
great statesman, who had ever been the uncom- 
promising foe of the Revolution, and the soul of 
all the confederacies against it, led to a well- 
founded expectation that a more pacific system 
of government might be anticipated in his suc- 
cessors. 

The hopes entertained by Napoleon ‘of such 
a temporary accommodation with premiership of- 
England as might leave him at fered to Lord 
liberty, by fostering his naval pow- Hawkesbury, 
er, to prepare the means of its final #4 declined. 
subjugation, were soon, to all appearance, likely 
to be realized. ‘The death of Mr. Pitt dissolved 
the administration of which he was the head. 
His towering genius could ill bear a partner in 
power or rival in renown, Equals he had none 
—friends few; and with the exception of Lord 
Melville, whom the pending accusation had 
compelled to retire from government, perhaps 
no statesman had ever possessed his unreserved 
confidence. There were many men of ability 
and resolution in his cabinet, but none of weight 
sufficient to take the helm when it dropped from 
his hands; and when he sunk into the grave, the 
ministry, which was supported by his single 
arm, fell to the earth. ‘The king, indeed, who 
was aware of the danger of introducing a change 
of pony in the middle of a desperate conflict, 
and stil! retained a keen recollection of the hu- 
miliation to which he had been subjected in con- 
sequence of the India Bill introduced by the 
Whigs in 1784, made an attempt to continue the 
government in the same hands, and immediate- 
ly after Mr. Pitt’s death, commissioned Lord 
Hawkesbury to form a new administration on 
the same basis; but that experienced and cau- 
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tious statesman soon perceived that the attempt, 
at that period at least, was impossible, and the 
only use he made of his short-lived power was 
to accept the wardenship of the Cinque Ports, 
which had been held by Mr. Pitt, and was the 
most lucrative sinecure in the gift of the crown; 
‘an appointment which gave rise to keen and ac- 
rimonious discussion in both houses of Parlia- 
ment under the succeeding administration.* 

Independently of the acknowledged weakness 
Public opinion Of the ministry after Mr. Pitt ceased 
on the neces- to sustain its fortunes, the state of 
sity of a coali- public opinion rendered it extreme- 
tion of parties. 1» doubtful whether any new admin- 
istration could command general support which 
was not founded on a coalition of parties, and a 
union of all the principal statesmen of the time 
to ‘uphold the fortunes of the state. The defeat 
of Austerlitz, and the consequent exposure of 
Great Britain to the necessity of maintaining the 
war single-handed against the forces of combined 
Kurope, had made a deep impression on the pub- 
lic mind. Many believed some change of sys- 
tem to be necessary; and the opinion was sensi- 
bly gaining ground, that, having unsuccessfully 
made so many attempts to overthrow the power 
of Revolutionary France by hostility, the time 
had now arrived when it was not only expedient, 
but necessary, to try whether its terrors might 
not be disarmed by pacific relations. Com- 
plaints against the abuses of government—some 
real, some imaginary—during the conduct of so 
long and costly a war, had multiplied to a very 
great degree; the opposition journals had in- 
-ereased in number and vehemence of declama- 
tion; and the vote against Lord Melville in the 
House of Commons had,shaken the opinion of 
numbers in the integrity of government in that 
point where Mr. Pitt’s administration had hith- 
erto been regarded as most pure. The Tories, 
it was said, are exhausted by perpetual service 
for twenty years; the hopes of the state are to be 
found in the ranks of the Whigs; or, at all 
events, the time has now arrived when these ab- 
-surd party distinctions should cease, and all true 
friends to their country, on whichever side of 
politics, must unite for the formation of a liberal 
and extended administration, on so broad a basis 
as to bring its whole-capacity to bear on the for- 
tunes of the state during the perilous times which 
are evidently approaching. A general wish, ac- 
cordingly, was felt for the formation of a govern- 
ment which should unite “ all the talents” of the 
nation, without regard to party distinction: a 
natural wish at all times, and frequently indul- 
ged by the British people, but which has never 
led to any good result in the history of England, 
and never can do so, except in such a crisis of 
mational danger as would have led the Romans 
to appoint a dictator, and calls for the suspension 
of all difference in foreign or domestic policy in 
the warding off immediate danger, by which all 
are equally threatened. 

Yielding at length, though unwillingly, and 
with sinister presentiments, to the in- 
clinations of the people and the neces- 
sity of his situation, the king, on the 
26th of January, sent a messenger to Lord Gren- 
ville, so long the firm supporter of Mr. Pitt’s 
foreign administration, requesting his attendance 
at Buckingham House, to confer with his majesty 
on the formation of a government. Lord Gren- 
ville suggested Mr. Fox as the person he should 


* Ann. Reg., 1806, 18,21. Parl. Deb., iv., 67, 75. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1806, 17, 25. 
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consult on the subject. “I thought so, and I 
meant it so,” replied the king; and immediately 
the formation of an administration was intrusted 
to these two illustrious men.* 

The anxious wish expressed both by the sov- 
ereign and the nation that the gov- 
ernment should be formed on the Stte of parties 
broadest possible basis, so.as to in- ™” irae 
clude all the leading men of the country, led to a 
coalition of parties, which, although it gave great 
apparent stability at the outset, was little caleu- 
lated, in the end, to ensure the permanence of the 
administration. ‘Three distinct and well-defined 
parties, independent of the partisans of Mr. Pitt’s 
cabinet, then divided the Legislature and the na- 
tion. The ardent Whigs, who had adhered ~ 
through all the horrors of the French Revolution 
to Democratic principles, were represented by 
Mr. Fox and Mr. Erskine, and embraced all the 
‘zealous adherents of Republican institutions 
throughoutthe country. Parliamentary Reform, 
Catholic Emancipation, the Repeal of the Test 
Acts, the Abolition -of Slavery, Peace with 
France, were inscribed on their banners. Another 
section of the Whig party existed, who had recent- 
ly been arrayed in fierce hostility against their 
former allies. They were composed of the old 
Whig families which had receded with Mr. 
Burke, at the commencement of the French Revo- 
lution, from the popular side, and acted with Mr. 
Pitt till his resignation in 1800, but never coales- 
ced with his government after his resumption of 
power. This party, led in Parliament by Lord 
Grenville, Karl Spencer, and Mr. Windham, em- 
braced many powerful aristocratic families and 
a large portion of private worth and ability, but 
their hold of the affections of the populace was 
not so considerabie as that of their stancher 
brethren.. In hostility to France and fierce op- 
position to Revolutionary principles, they yielded 
not to the warmest partisans of Mr. Pitt; but in 
domestic questions they inclined to the popular 
side, and might be expected to form a salutary 
check on the innovating ardour of the more Dem- 
ocratie portion of the government. Less con- 
siderable from general support or parliamentary 
eloquence than either of these great parties, the | 
adherents of Mr. Addington’s administration, 
who had remained in opposition ever since they 
were displaced from power, were still of impor- 
tance from their business talents and the intimate 
acquaintance they had with the machinery of . 
government. Lord Sidmouth (formerly Mr. 
Addington) was the leader of this portion of the 
old Tory administration, whom exclusion from 
office had led to coalesce, not in the most credit- 
able manner, with their ancient antagonists, and, 
from the known pacific inclinations of their chief, 
no serious difference of opinion in the cabinet 
was anticipated, at least so far as foreign affairs 
were concerned. , 

The leaders of these three parties were com- _ 
bined in the new cabinet; but the 
preponderance of Mr. Fox’s adhe- 
rents was so great as to render the ; 
ministry, to all intents and purposes, a Whig ad- 
ministration, which speedily appeared in_ the 
universal removal of all Tory functionaries from 
every office, even the most inconsiderable, under 
government. Mr. Fox, though eutitled, from his 
talents and influence, to the highest appointment 
under the crown, contented himself with the im- 
portant office of secretary for foreign affairs, 
Se, Met UL A are! 

* Ann, Reg, 1806, 21. ? 
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deeming that the situation in which most embar- 
rassment was likely to be experienced, and where 
his own principles were likely soonest to lead to 
important results. Lord Grenville was made 
first lord of the treasury ; Mr. Erskine, lord-chan- 
cellor; Lord Howick (formerly Mr. Grey), first 
lord of the admiralty; Mr. Windham, secretary 
at war; Earl Spencer, secretary of state for the 
home department.* The cabinet exhibited a 
splendid array of ability, and was anxiously 
looked forward to by the country, with the unde- 
fined hope which naturally arises upon admitting 
a party whose leaders had been so long celebrated 
by their eloquence and genius for the first time, 
after so long an exclusion, to the administration 
of public affairs. But, amid the general satis- 
faction, there were many who observed with re- 
gret that all the members of the recent govern- 
ment were excluded from office, and anticipated 
no long tenure of power to a coalition which de- 
parted thus widely from the path of its predeces- 
sors, and voluntarily excluded the aid of all who 
had grown versant in public affairs, while the 
admission of the lord-chief-justice into the cab- 
inet was justly regarded by all as a most danger- 
ous innovation, fraught with obvious peril to that 
calm and dispassionate administration of judi- 
cial duties,t which had so long been the glory of 
English jurisprudence. 

Notwithstanding the essential and total change 
First measures Which the ministry had undergone, 
of thenew min- and the accession of a party to pow- 
istry. The er who had so long denounced the 
bunget: measures of their rivals as fraught 
with irreparable injury to the best interests of 
the state, no immediate change in the measures 
of government took place; and Europe beheld 
with surprise the men who had invariably char- 
acterized the war as unjust and impolitic, pre- 
paring to carry it on with a patience and fore- 
sight in no degree inferior to that of their prede- 
cessors: a striking circumstance, characteristic 
alike of the justice of the reasons which Mr. Pitt 
had assigned for its continuance, and the can- 
dour of the party who had now succeeded to 
power. The budget of Lord Henry Petty was 
but a continuation of the financial system of Mr, 
Pitt, modified by the altered situation of affairs, 
and the necessity which had obviously arisen of 


_ making provision for a protracted maritime 


struggle. The system of raising as large as 
possible a proportion of the taxes within the 
year, so happily acted upon since 1798 by the 
late government, was continued and extended; 
and, in pursuance thereof, it was proposed to 
carry the war taxes from fourteen to nineteen 
millions and a half—an increase which was ef- 
fected by raising the income-tax from six and a 
half to ten per cent., and an addition of 3s. a 
hundred weight on sugar.t The loan, notwith- 
standing this great addition, was still £18,000,000, 
to provide for the interest of which, and a sink- 


* The cabinet was composed of the following members : 
Lord Erskine—Lord-chancellor. 
Earl Fitzwilliam—President of the Council. 
Viscount Sidmouth—Lord Privy Seal. 
Lord Grenville—First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Howick—First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Earl Moira—Master-general of the Ordnanee. 
Earl Spencer—Secretary of State for Home Affairs. 
Mr. Fox—Foreign Affairs. 
Mr. Windham—Secretary at War. 
Lord Henry Petty—Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Lord Ellenborough—Chief-justice, with a seat in the 

cabinet.— Ann. Reg., 1806, 26. 
t Ann. Reg., 1806, 26, 28. 
+ Parl. Deb., vi., 566, 574. Ann. Reg., 1806, 71. 
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ing fund to redeem the principal, the war wine- 
duty was declared permanent, producing £500,000 
a year, and an additional duty laid on pig iron, 
calculated to produce as much more, besides les- 
ser duties, to the amount, in all, of £1,136,000.* 

The great addition to the income-tax was 
loudly complained ot as a grievous burden and. 
total departure from all the professions of econo- 
my so often made by ministers; but there is rea~ 
son to believe that indirect taxes could not have 
been relied on to produce so great an increase as 
was required in the public revenue; and there can 
be no doubt that, in adopting the manly course: 
of'making so greata demand on present income 
rather than increase the debt, they acted a truly 
patriotic and statesmanlike part. 

The return of Napoleon to Paris, where he 
arrived on the night of the 26th of return of Na- 
January, to the great disappoint- poleon to Paris. 
ment of the municipality and peo- Financial crisis. 
ple, who had made the most mag- ‘here- 
nificent preparations for his triumphal reception, 
was very necessary, from the financial crisis 
which had there occurred, and which threatened. 
to involve the government in the most serious 
embarrassments. This catastrophe, partly ari- 
sing from political, partly from commercial caus- 
es, had long been approaching, and the public 
consternation was at its height when the emperor 
re-entered the Tuileries. Without undressing or 
going to bed, he sent for the minister of finances. 
at midnight, and spent the whole remainder of 
the night in a minute and rigid examination of 
that functionary, and all the persons connected 
with his establishment. At eleven next day, the 
council of finance was assembled; it sat nine 
hours, and when it broke up, M. Mollien was 
appointed, minister of finances, and M. de Mar- 
bois, the former minister, dismissed.t 

This panic, which at the time excited such 
consternation at Paris, and might, if 
the issue of the campaign had been 
doubtful, have been attended with 
the most disastrous effects, arose from very sim- 
ple causes. During the whole of 1805, the Bank 
of France, yielding to the flood of prosperity- 
which on all sides flowed into the Empire, and. 
urged on by the constant demand for discounts 
on the part of all the contractors and others en- 
gaged in the public service, from the expenditure 
of government constantly keeping in advance of 
the receipts of the treasury, had been progress- 


Its cstensibie 
causes. 


* The budget of this year stood as follows: 


Charges. 
x @ Great Britain, 
Navy? soe sons ccsanes cessn cane ciecie sess 015,281,000 
ATHY Siecle veoci= cil ester SpApabstodece sac + 18,500,000 
Ordnance’ .%..6)0c. ecevsee dees seses seees 4,718,000 
Miscellaneous .........-++--++ eeceeccesees 2,170,000 
Arrears of subsidies ...--.--+.- seercceeseee 1,000,000 
Vote of credit ....... eee eeeeeceeeerseees 2,000,000 
‘ J £43,669,000: 

. Supplies. 

: Great Britain, 
Malt and personal estate duties......... «+ -£2,750,000 
Grants from captured Ships -...eess0-.e+-0e 1,000,000 
Lotteriens.secat\. phon nse speci eae 380,000 
Surplus of consolidated fund.....2.eese++0 3,500,000 

Waar taxes cess cceccee 19,500,000 a 
Deduct as outstanding at : seeeeeee 18,000,000 

end of year....4...., 1,500,000 a 

Digan ames cuuc ca cme root Scena ae sin oheietp eis 18,000,000 
£43,630,000 


Exclusive of the permanent income on the one hand, andi 

permanent charges on the other, which added largely to 

both sides of the account: the charges of the debt bemg 

£23,000,000, and the total sum raised by taxes and other 

sources of revenue £55,796,000, while the total expendi- 

ture was £72,750,000,—Parl. Deb., vi., 566,569. Porrrr’s 
| Parl, Tables, i., 1. + Bign., v., 96. Bour., vii., 111. 
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ively enlarging its discounts: before the emper- 
or set out for the army, they had risen from 
thirty to sixty millions, double the usual amount. 
In the midst of the apparent prosperity produced 
by that excessive increase, the sagacious mind 
of Napoleon perceived the seeds of future evil; 
and amid all the turmoil of his military prepara- 
tions at Boulogne, he repeatedly wrote to the 
minister of finances on the subject, and warned 
him of the danger of the Bank of France trust- 
ing toc far the delusive credit of individuals en- 
gaged in extensive transactions, or pushing to an 
undue length, in the form of a paper circulation, 
the royal privilege of coining money.* The im- 
mense discounts which occasioned the peril 
were almost entirely granted to the functionaries 
engaged in the public service, and who, being 
obliged to make good their payments to gov- 
ernment by a certain day, and embarrassed by 
this remote period to which all payments from 
the public treasury were postponed, were fre- 
quently driven to this resource to supply the de- 
ficiencies arising from the backward payments 
of individuals, and whose credit was in some 
sort interwoven with that of the general adminis- 
tration. A few rich companies also had shared 
in the liberality of the bank, who were engaged 
in most extensive speculations in all parts of the 
world, and so deeply implicated in the furnishing 
of the precious metals to the bank, that their 
support on its part was almost a matter of self- 
preservation. The greatest of these was that of 
which M. Ouvrard was the leading partner, and 


"its engagements with the Bank of France were 


to an enormous amount. This great capitalist 
had for several years been engaged in vast con- 
tracts for the service of the Spanish fleet, and so 
extensive were his transactions, that almost all 
the treasures of Mexico found their way into his 
coffers. Gradually he had introduced himself 
into the principal departments of the French ser- 
vice: and before the middle of 1805 nearly sev- 
enty millions (£2,800,000) was owing chiefly to 
the company of which he was a member by the 

ublic treasury of that country. The long de- 
Jays thrown in the way of the liquidation of this 
debt by the government occasioned an excessive 
multiplication of paper securities, which soon 
fell considerably in value in the money market; 
but so implicated was government in these trans- 


* His words are, in a letter to the minister of finances, 
“ The evil originates in the bank having trans- 
Le igri gressed the law. What has the law done? 
Bee OY “Ttthas given the privilege of coining money in 
the form of paper to a particular company ; but what did it, 
imtend by so doing? Assuredly, that the circulation thus 
created should be based on solid credit. The bank appears 
to have adopted a most erroneous principle, which is, to dis- 
count to individuals, not in proportion to their real capital, 
but the number of shares of its capital stock which they 
possess. That, however, is no real test of solvency. How 
many persons may be possessed of fifty or a hundred such 
shares, and yet be so embarrassed that no one would lend 
them a single farthing? The paper of the bank is thus is- 
sued in many, perhaps a majority of cases, not on real credit, 
but a delusive supposition of wealth. In one word, in dis- 
counting after this manner the bank ts coining false money. 
So clearly do I see the dangers of such a course that, if 
necessary, I would stop the pay of my soldiers rather than 
persevere in it. Iam distressed beyond measure at the ne- 
possisil of my situation, which, by compelling me to live 
in camps'and engaging me in distant expeditions, withdraw 
my attention from what would otherwise be the chief object 
of my anxiety, the first wish of my heart, a good and solid 
organization of all which concerns the interest of banks, 
manufactures, and commerce.” What admirable wisdom in 
this great man, conceived at the camp of Boulogne, in the 
midst of the boundless arrangements which the march of the 
army to Ulm, already commenced, must have required, and 
of which his correspondence furnishes such ample proof !— | 
See Bianon, v., 85, 86. 
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actions, that it was compelled to go on in the 
same perilous course, and thus increase the de- 
preciation which had already become suflicient- 
ly alarming. The consequence was, that the 
bills of the public contractors sunk so much in 
value, that they would no longer pass current iz 
the market; at length they fell'so low as 10 in- 
stead of 100: a universal disquietude prevail- 
ed,* and the demands upon the public treasury 
had already become very heavy, at the moment 
when it had little else than paper securities in 
its coffers. 
Matters were in this critical state when the 
breaking out of the German war, : 
and departure of the army for the peer 
Rhine, occasioned an immense and explosion was 
immediate demand for metallic cur- the absorption 
rency, which alone would pass in ¢ 80ld for the 
foreign states, both on the part of “°7™’" “™ 
government and individuals. Napoleon, for the 
different branches of the public service, took fifty 
millions of francs (£2,000,000) from the Bank 
of France. Unable, after this great abstrac- 
tion, to meet his. other engagements, the minis- 
ter of finances had recourse to Ouvrard, Vanler- 
bergh, and Seguire, who advanced 102,000,000 
(£4,080,000) to the public treasury, and received, 
in return, long dated» bills for 150,000,000. ‘To 
meet this advance, Ouvrard hastened to Madrid 
to obtain a supply of piasters from the Spanish 
government, and such was the ascendency which 
he had acquired at that capital, that he shortly 
after concluded a treaty with the King of Spain, 
in virtue of which his company, during the 
whole remainder of the war, acquired “an exclu- 
swve right to carry on the whole trade to the Spans 
ish colonies, and to import the whole treasures 
and merchandise brought from thence to the Eu- 
ropean shores.” Never before'had such a power 
been vested in any company: the treasures of 
the whole world were to pass through their 
hands. But though this treaty gave Ouvrard 
the prospect of obtaining, before a year expired, 
from America 272,000,000 franes (£11,400,000) 
in hard dollars, yet this would not furnish a sup- 
ply for present necessities; and the efforts of all 
the capitalists of Europe, which were put in re- 
quisition for the occasion, were unable to meet 
the crisis or avert a catastrophe. Desprez and 
several of the greatest capitalists in Paris failed: 
this immediately occasioned a terrific run upon 
all the other public functionaries, as well as the 
bank and the treasury; paper would no longer 
pass; eredit was at an end; and M. Vanlerbergh, 
one of the greatest of the national contractors, was 
prevented from failing solely by an advance to 
a great amount from the public treasury. The 
consequences would have been fatal to the Em- 
pire had a disaster at the same time occurred in 
Germany, for the government were absolutely 
without the means of replenishing any branch 
of the public service; but the battle of Auster- 
litz and the treaty of Presburg operated as a 
charm in dispelling the panic: with the cessa- 
tion of Continental war the demand for the pre- 
cious metals immediately ceased; and the crisis 
was in fact over when the return of the emperor 
to the Tuileries entirety restored the public con- 
fidence. But the danger had been so pressing, 
that nothing but the instantaneous termination 
of the war could have averted it; and by mere- 
ly protracting the contest in Moravia for a few 
months, the allies would infallibly have brought 


» Bign., v., 85,93. Bour., vii., 92, 100. 
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the French government to a national bank- 
ruptey.* | 
Napoleon 
Measures of barrassments, and fully appreciated 
Mapoleon in the magnitude of the peril from which 
consequence. he had been extricated by the fortu- 
nate victory of Austerlitz.t Public opinion, as 
usual, followed the impulse set by its leaders ; 
the imprudent facility of the minister of finances 
became the general object of reprobation; and 
the greatest wits of the capital exerted their tal- 
- ents in decrying his administration.} The em- 
peror minutely scrutinized the embarrassments 
of the bank and the treasury: it was found that 
the total deficit of the public contractors to the 
government amounted to 141,000,000 francs 
(£5,600,000), of which Ouvrard and Vanler- 
bergh owed nearly two thirds, and measures of 
severity were immediately ordered against all 
the defaulters, who were thrown into prison with- 
_ out distinction. The gigantic company of M. 
Ouvrard and his partners was in consequence 
reduced to bankruptcy, but in the end nearly 
the whole deficit was recovered for the nation. 
The system of providing for the public service 
by means of contractors was shortly after-aban- 
doned: but a few years after the government was 
under the necessity of resuming it; and Napo- 
leon ultimately made the most ample amends to 
the injured M. de Marbois, by appointing him 
president of the Chamber of Accounts.§ 
In fact, though it suited the interests of the em- 


Real cause of peror to represent this alarming ca- 


the catastro- tastrophe as exclusively the result 
phe. of the imprudent facility of the min- 
ister of finances, and the inordinate profusion of 
discounts by the bank, yet the evil in reality lay 
a great deal deeper, and the crisis was, in fact, 
oceasioned by the vicious system to which the 
extravagant expenditure of the imperial govern- 
ment had driven the fimance ministers. Al 
though the budgets annually presented since 
Napoleon seized the government had exhibited 
the most flattering aspect, yet in reality they 
were in a great degree fictitious, and intended to 
conceal the labouring condition of the finances. 
The actual receipts of the treasury for the last 
five years had been a hundred millions below 
the annual expenses.!! In addition to this, the 
payments of the finance minister required to be 
almost all made in the course of each year, 
while the period of its receipts for the same time, 
according to the established mode of collecting the 
revenue, extended to eighteen months. Thence 
there arose an indispensable necessity for a re- 
course to money-lenders, who instantly advanced 
‘eash to the treasury, and received in return bills 
payable when the tardy receipts of the revenue 
might be expected to be realized. In this way, 
while the receipts and expenditure, as exhibited 
in the budget annually presented to the cham- 
bers, were nearly equal, there was in reality a 
most alarming deficit; and it was only by large- 
ly anticipating, by the discount of bills accepted 


oe Bign., v., 89, 94. Bour., vii., 100, 111. Sav., ii., 157, 
2. 

t+ “Beaten,” says Savary, “in the depths of Moravia, de- 
prived by inconceivable imprudence of all the resources on 
which he was entitled to calculate, he would have been 
wholly unable to repair his losses, and his ruin from that 
moment was inevitable.”—SavarRy, ii., 161. 

+ The unbending firmness of M. de Marbois being men- 
tioned in laudatory terms in presence of Madame de Staél, 
“ He” said she; “he is nothing but a willow wand painted 
to look like bronze.””—Bour.,, vii., Lk. 

§ Bour., wii, 111. Bign., v., 96,97. @ Bign., v., 193. 
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was highly indignant at these em- 
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or years, that funds could be provided for the 
liquidation of the daily demands upon. it. . Re- 
course was at first had to the receivers-general 
of the departments to make these advances; and 
this system succeeded, though with some diffi- 
culty, during the comparatively economical 
years of 1803 and 1804; but the vast expendi- 
ture of 1805, occasioned partly by the equipment 
of the expedition at Boulogne, partly by the cost 
of the Austrian war, rendered their resources to- 
tally unavailing; and it became necessary to 
apply to greater capitalists, who, in anticipation 
of future payments, could afford to make the 
great advances required by government. M. de 
Marbois was thus driven by necessity to M. 
Ouvrard and the company of the Indies, which 
was already the contractor for the supplies to al- 


most all the forces, both by land and sea; and 


thus became invested with the double character . 


of creditor of the state for advances made on Ex- 
chequer bills, and also for payment of the sup- 
plies furnished to the ‘different branches of the 
public service. Thence the deep implication of 
this company with the transactions of govern- 
ment; and the necessity of the Bank of France 
supporting, by extraordinary and lavish ‘dis- 
counts, the credit of individuals or associations, 
from whom alone government derived the funds 
requisite for its immense engagement. The 


monetary embarrassments of 1805, therefore, . 


like almost all others, were occasioned by an ex- 
travagant expenditure; but they arose not on the 
part of individuals, but of government; the crisis 
was not commercial, but political. Thence the 
singular and instructive fact that the whole in- 
ordinate discounts, of which Napoleon so loudly 
complained, were made, not to individuals en- 
gaged in private undertakings, but to the con- 
tractors for the public service; the root of the 
evil lay in the extravagant expenditure of the 
emperor himself, which rendered the anticipation 
of future revenues indispensable, to a perilous 
extent, in every branch of government. Consid- 
ered in this view, this financial crisis was not a 
mere domestic embarrassment, but an important 
event in the progress of the contest: it indicated 
the arrival of the period when France, almost 
destitute of capital from the confiscations of the 
convention, and severely weakened in its nation- 
al credit by the injustice committed during its 
rule, was unable from its own resources to ob- 
tain the funds requisite for carrying on the gi- 
gantic undertakings to which its ruler was driv- 
en in defence of its fortunes; and when foreign 
conquest and extraneous spoliation had become 
indispensable, not merely to give vent to the ve- 
hement passions, but maintain the costly gov- 
ernment and repair the financial breaches occa- 
sioned by the Revolution.* 

Napoleon, however much he was disposed to 
lay the fault, according to his usual 
system, on others, was in secret per- 
fectly aware of the perilous pass to 
which his financial affairs had now 
been brought, and, like Alexander, he 
trusted to his sword to cut the Gordian knot. 
M. Marbois had long before represented to him 


Financial 
changes in 
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introduced 
in France. © 
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the danger of“ having for the bankers of the state . 


those to whom its ministers were indebted’;” and 

Napoleon was so sensible of this, that he had 

long before expressed his resolution, in milita 

fashion, of having M. Ouvrard arrested, and 

ee 
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tade to diseorge some of what he called his ill-] de Gaeta, their principal author, himself con- 


gotten wealth, but he had never been able to 
emancipate himself from his influence.* The 
€risis of 1805, however, made decisive measures 
necessary. ‘I will have no alliance,” said he, 
“between the bank and the treasury. If such 
existed, a simple movement of the funds might 
reveal the most important state secrets. We 
eannot too soon sign an arrét for the emancipa- 
tion ofthe treasury.” The difficulty was, that 
the treasury had to pay every twelve months a 
hundred and twenty millions (£5,000,000) more 
than it received, in consequence of the backward- 
ness of all payments to the Exchequer. To liqui- 
date part of this debt, sixty millions (62,500,000) 
was funded in the-five per cents.; the capital of 
the Bank of France was doubled; and deposite- 
banks, under the name of “caisses de service,” 
where the receivers-general of the revenue were 
invited to deposite the sums they had drawn as 
soon as ever they were received, and encouraged 
to do so by being offered interest for all sums so 
deposited prior to the time when they were bound 
to make them forthcoming. By this means, the 
necessity of having recourse to paper credit to 
raise funds upon anticipated revenues was in a 
great measure avoided, and the collection of the 
taxes conducted with much greater regularity 
than formerly.t 
But these financial improvements, great as 
And imposition they were, did not strike at the root 
of the French Of the evil, which was a permanent 
armies asabur- expenditure by government greatly 
den on foreign beyond its income. To cure this 
ae by means of loans, the well-known 
practice in Great. Britain, was impossible in a 
country so ruined in its commercial relations 
and interests as France then was. The victories 
of Ulm and Austerlitz solved the difficulty. 
From the moment that the grand army crossed 
the Rhine, it was fed, clothed, lodged, and paid 
at the expense of Germany.} On the 
Nov. 18. 18th of November, an edict of the em- 
peror directed the transmission of all the funds 
to the army of the North to cease; and on the 
18th of December a similar order was given in 
regard to the army of Italy. Thus the three 
principal armies of the Empire ceased to be any 
longer a charge to its finances, and the tributary 
or conquered states bore the burden of the great- 
er part of that enormous military force by which 
they were overawed or retained in subjection. 
This system continued without intermission du- 
ring the whole remainder of the reign of Napo- 
leon; and the budgets annually presented to the 
Chambers were, in. consequence, as the Duke 


+  Bourrienne,” said he, in 1800, ‘‘ my part is taken: I 
will cause M. Ouvrard to be arrested.” ‘‘General.” re- 
pea tne secretary, “nave you any prools against nim?” 
* Proofs? What are required? He is a contractor, a scoun- 
drel. He must be made to disgorge. All of his tribe are 
villains. How do they make their fortunes? at the public 
expense. They have millions, and display an insolent ex- 
travagance when the soldiers are without shoes or bread. 
1 will have no more of this.” 
and thrown into prison; but, as there was no evidence what- 
ever against him, he was speedily liberated, and soon, from 
his great capital, regained all his former influence with the 
government.—Bour., vii., 94, 95. 

+ Bign., v., 89, 189, and 195. : 
+ From the castle of Louisberg in Wirtemberg, Napoleon 
wrote, soearly as the 4th of October, 1805, to the minister 
of finances at Paris, “‘The army maintains the most exact 
discipline ; the country hardly feels the presence of the 
troops. We live here on Bons: I have no need of money 
from you.” These Bons were treasury bills, which were 
discharged by the French government out of the contribu- 
sions levied on the inhabitants, or the sums extracted from 
the conquered countries.—Bien., v., 100. 


He was accordingly arrested | 


fesses, no true statement of the imperial expen- 


|ses.* They were delusive even in what con- 


cerned the domestic finances of France, by always 
exaggerating the income and diminishing the ex- 
penditure; but, as concealing the greater part of 
the enormous contributions levied by the army 
in the allied or conquered states, totally falla- 
e1ous.t ‘ 

The budget of France for 1805, presented ‘te 
the Chambers in February, 1806, s 
accordingly exhibited no true pic- 
ture of the national finances; but 
even as it was, it showed an ex- the minister of 
penditure of 700,000,000 of francs ‘he interior. © 

£28,000,000), and an income of only 588,000,000 
t593/600°0005 the balance being made out by 
contributions levied from foreign states But 
although Napoleon knew as well as any one the 
perilous nature of the crisis which the govern- 
ment had recently experienced, it was no part of 
his policy to permit his subjects to share his dis- 
quietude, and he resolved to dazzle the world by 
a splendid exposition of the state of the Empire. 
The report drawn up by Champagny, minister 
of the interior, contained a picture of the state 
of the Empire, which, from the magnitude of the 
victories which it recounted, and the splendour 
of the undertakings which it commemorated, 
might well bear a comparison with Pliny’s pan- 
egyric of Trajan. It represented the navigation. 
of the Seine and the Soane as essentially im- 
proved; Alexandria surrounded with impregna- 
ble fortifications; Genoa furnishing its sailors 
and naval resources to France; Italy delivered 
from the presence of the English; the sciences, 
the arts encouraged; the capital about to be 
adorned by the most splendid monuments; the 
Alps and the Apennines yielding to the force of 
scientific enterprise, and the noble routes of the 
Simplon, Mont Cenis, the Comiché, and the 
Mont Genevre opening to loaded chariots a path 
amid heretofore impassable snows; numberless 
bridges established over the Rhine, the Meuse, 
the Loire, the Soane, and the Rhone; harbours 
and wet-docks in a rapid state of construction in 
five-and-thirty maritime cities; the works of 
Antwerp and Cherbourg promising soon to rival 
the greatest naval establishments of England. 


French budget 
for 1805, and 
exposition by 


* Gaeta, i., 272, 434. t Bign., v., 99, 100 
t+ The income was exhibited as follows : 


Receipts. Francs. 
Direct taxes.--.++++ p+ 20+ 3E1,649,196 
Registration and stamps- 172,763,591 
Customs --..++++++++ +e 52,725,918 
Lottery -+++-++++e+eees- 13,860,000 
Postoffice -.--+-+++ cere 10,000,000 
Excise res pe nieres ici ete v'al 25,000,000 
Sali earcssesieen aoe 3.000, 000 
Total from France....-- 588,998,705 francs, or £23,600,000 
from Italy --..-++. 30,000,000 or - 1,200,000 
from Germany and 
Holland,....-.- Searcy 100,000,000 or 4,000,000 
Motal cee sess 718,998,705 francs, or £28,820,00¢ 
Expenditure, Frances. 
Army. - ie: ie ce gter et sieretn 271,500,000 
Navy- - - 140,000,000 
Church.-.+++++ -» 35,000,000 
Interest of debt. ++ 69,140,000 
Gicileist ce hoes at iearats 27,000,000 
Minister of Finance....- 43,349,800 
—— of Justice...... 21,200,000 
— of Interior..... 29,500,000 
—— of Treasury.-.. 8,000,000 
—— of Police...---- 700,000 
Miscellaneous. ..-++--+- 20,765,339 


666,155,129 francs, or £26,600,000 
—See Duc DE GAETA,i., 304. Bian., v., 102. \PEucHET, 
560. 
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The exposition concluded with a rapid view of 
the advantages which France had derived from 
the successive coalitions which had been form- 
ed against its existence. ‘The first coalition, 
concluded by the treaty of Campo F'ormio, gave 
the Republic the frontier of the Rhine, and the 
states which now form the kingdom of Italy ; 
the second invested it with Piedmont; the third 
united to its federal system Venice and Naples. 
Let England be now convinced of its impotence, 
and not attempt a fourth coalition, even if sub- 
sequent events should render such a measure 
practicable. 
cably lost its dominions: Russia. owes the es- 
cape of its army solely to the capitulation which 
our generosity awarded; the Italian Peninsula, 
as a whole, forms a part of the great empire}; the 
emperor has guarantied, as chief supreme, the 
sovereigns and constitutions which compose its 
several parts.” In the midst of these just sub- 
jects of exultation, Napoleon had not the moral 
courage to admit the terrible disaster of Trafal- 
gar. ‘That decisive event was only alluded to in 
the following passage of his opening speech to 
the Chambers: “The tempests have made us 
lose some vessels after a combat imprudently en- 
gaged in. I desire peace with England; I shall 
not on my side retard its conclusion by an hour. 
I shall always be ready to terminate our differ- 
ences on the footing of the treaty of Amiens.” 
Thus, while the Neapolitan dynasty, for merely 
making preparations for war, was declared to 
have ceased to reign, England, which had struck 
so decisive a blow at his maritime strength, was 
invited to a pacification on terms of comparative 
equality: a striking instance of that resolution 
to crush the weak, and temporize till the proper 
time arrived with the powerful, which formed so 
remarkable a feature of Napoleon’s policy.* _ 

The return of Napoleon to Paris was the sig- 
Erection of @l for the commencement of mag- 
the column Dificent public structures in that capi- 
ithe Place tal. The municipality voted a mon- 
Vendéme. yment to the emperor and the grand 
army, which, after much hesitation as to the de- 
sign, it was at length resolved to make a tri- 
umphal column, composed of the cannon taken in 
the Austrian campaign, surmounted by a statue 
in bronze of the emperor. The design was 
speedily carried into effect; five hundred impe- 
rial guns, melted down and cast anew, assumed 
the mould of the principal actions of the cam- 
paign, which wound, like the basso-relievo on 
Trajan’s pillar at Rome, to the summit of the 
structure, a hundred and. twenty feet from the 
ground, where the statue of Napoleon, since 
carried off by the Emperor Alexander as a tro- 
phy of victory to St. Petersburg, was placed. 
Since the accession of Louis Philippe it has 
been replaced by an admirable bronze represent- 
ation of the great conqueror in his gray riding- 
coat, which has become canonized in the minds 
of the French by the feelings of admiration, al- 
most amounting to devotion, with which his 
memory is regarded. Magnificent fétes were 
projected by the emperor to signalize the return 
of the grand army to the capital; but they were 
adjourned, first on account of the sojourning of 
the troops on the Austrian frontier, next from 
the menacing aspect of Prussia, and finally 
abandoned after the gloom and bloodshed of the 
Polish campaign.t 


— 


* Bign., v., 104,110. Hard., ix., 91. 
+ Bign., v., 112, 113. 


The house of Naples has irrevo-} 
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The ominous announcement, made from the 
depths of Moravia, that the dynasty gqvance of 
of Naples had. ceased to reign, WaS the French 


not long allowed to remain a dead let- against Na- . 


ter. Massena was busily employed, P*s- 
in January, in collecting his forces in the centre 


of Italy, and before the end of that month fifty, _ 


thousand men, under the command of Josep 
Bonaparte, had crossed the pontifical states and 
entered the Neapolitan territory in three col- 
umns, which marched on Gaeta, Capua, and Itri. 
Resistance, was impossible; the small Russian. 
and English forces which had disembarked to. 
support the Italian levies, finding the whole 
weight of the war likely to be directed against 
them, withdrew to Sicily; the court, thunder- 
struck by the menacing proclamation of the 27th 
of December, speedily followed their example ; 
the governors of the cities first exposed to inva- 
sion hastened to appease the conqueror by sub- 
mission; a vain attempt at negotiation by means 
of Prince St. Theodore did not suspend for an 
instant the march of the victorious troops; in 
vain the intrepid Queen Caroline, who still re- 
mained at Naples, armed the lazzaroni, and 
sought to infuse into the troops a portion of her 
own indomitable courage; she was seconded by 
none; Capua opened its gates; Gaeta was in- 
vested; the Campagna filled with the invaders ; 
she, vanquished but not subdued, was compel- 
led to yield to necessity, and follow her timid 
consort to Sicily ; and on the 15th of February 
Naples beheld its future sovereign, Joseph Bo- 
naparte, enter its walls.* 

But, although the capital was thus occupied 
by the invaders, and the reigning gyccessful in- 
family had taken refuge in the sea- vasion of Cala- 
girt shores of Sicily, the elements bria. 
of resistance still existed in the Neapolitan do- 
minions. The Prince of Hesse-Philipsthal had 
the command of Gaeta, and he had inspired the 
garrison of eight thousand men which he com- 
manded with a share of his own gallant resolu- 
tion. When summoned to capitulate, this gal. 
lant officer replied that his honour would not 
permit him to lower his colours till the last ex- 
tremity; and the long resistance which he made, 
coupled with the natural strength of the place, 
which could be approached, like Gibraltar, only 
by a neck of land strongly fortified, inspired the 
Sicilian cabinet with the hope that something 
might yet be done for the deliverance of its Con- 
tinental dominions. During the first tumult of 
invasion the peasantry of Calabria, in despair at 
the universal desertion of the kingdom, both by 
their government and its allies, submitted to the 
enemy ; and General Regnier, with a considera- 
ble corps, at first experienced little resistance in 
his occupation of the principal strongholds of the 
country. But the protraction of the siege of Gae- 
ta, which occupied Massena with the principal 
army of the French, gave them time to recover 
from their consternation ; and the cruelty of the 
invaders, who put to death without mercy all 
the peasants who were found with arms in their 
hands, on the pretence that they were brigands, 
drove them to despair. A general insurrection 
took place in the beginning of March, and the 
peasants stood firm in more than one position ; 
but they were unable to withstand the shock of 
the veterans of France, and in a decisive action 
in the plain of Campo-Tenese, their tumultuary 
levies, though fifteen thousand strong, were en- 


* Dum., xv., 95,99. Bign.,v., 114,116. Hard., ix,,56 58 
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tirely dispersed. The victorious Regnier pene- 
trated even to Reggio, and the standards of Na- 
aan waved on its towers, in sight of the Eng- 
ish videttes on the shores of Sicily.*. 

When hostilities had subsided, Joseph repair- 
ed,in person to the theatre of war, 
and sought, by deeds of charity, to 
alleviate its distresses, while his be- 
neficent mind contemplated great and 

March 30. important public works to ameliorate 

that savage and neglected district. He visited 

the towers of Reggio, admired the magnificent 
harbour of Tarentum, and had already formed 
the design of canals and roads to open up the 
sequestered mountains of Calabria. Inthe midst 
of these truly princely projects he received at 

Scigliano, the principal town of the province, the 

_ decree by which Napoleon created him King-of 
~ apritia, the Two Sicilies. By so doing, howev- 
* er, he was declared not to lose his con- 
tingent right of succession to the throne of 
France; but the two crowns were never to be 
united. At the same time, the Venitian states 
were definitively annexed to the kingdom of Ita- 
ly, and that capital was to give his title to the 
eldest son of its sovereign. ‘The beautiful Pau- 
jine, now married to Prince Borghese, received 
the duchy of Guastalla, subsequently united to 
the same dominions; the Princess Eliza was 
created Princess of Lucca Piombino; Murat 
‘was made Grand-duke of Berg, with a consider- 
able territory; and the emperor reserved to him- 
self twelve duchies in Italy, of which six were 
in the Neapolitan dominions, which were be- 
‘stowed on the principal officers of his army.tt 
‘Thus, while he was elevating the members of 
his family to the neighbouring thrones, the mili- 
tary hero of the Revolution already gave indica- 
tions of his secret design, by reconstructing the 
titles of honour which it had cost so much blood- 
shed to destroy, to overturn its principles. 

Events, however, soon occurred which showed 

the infant sovereign what an inse- 


~ Joseph Bona- 
parte created 
King of the 
‘Two Sicilies. 


‘Naples is 


threatened by cure tenure he hadof his dominions. 


Sir Sydney Hardly had he returned to Naples to 
Smith. Gen- . . f hg 
sral Sinart. receive the congratulations of his 


Jands in the new subjects on his elevation, when 
. Bay of St.Eu- the island of Capri, the celebrated 
“phemia. — retreat of the Emperor Tiberius, 
‘whose romantic cliffs bound the horizon to the 
south of the Bay of Naples, was wrested from his 
power by an English detachment, and. nothing 
‘but the generous forbearance of the commander 
of the squadron, Sir Sydney Smith, saved his 
capital and palace from a bombardment, amid 
the festive light of an illumination. Shortly 
after, a still more serious disaster occurred in the 
southern provinces of his dominions, attended in 
the end with important effects on the fortune of 


* Bot., iv. Hard.,ix., 88,:90. Dum., xv., 107, 116. 
+ “The interests of our crown,” said Napoleon, “‘ and the 
tranquillity of the Continent of Europe, require that we 
should secure in a stable and definitive manner the fate of 
the people of Naples and Sicily, fallen into our power by the 
right of conquest, and forming part of the great Empire : we 
therefore declare our well-beloved brother, Joseph, King of 
the Two Sicilies.” By thesame decree, Berthier was crea- 
ted Prince of Neufchatel, which had been ceded by Prussia ; 
Talleyrand obtained, with the title of Prince of Benevento, 
, the principality of the same name, which belonged to the 
pontifical states ; Bernadotte became Prince of Pontecorvo ; 
Cambacérés and Le Brun, Dukes of Parma and Placentia. 
Substantial reservations’ in favour of the crown of France 
accompanied the creation of these inferior feudatories; a 
million yearly was reserved from the Neapolitan revenues, 
to be distributed among the French soldiers.—HarD., ix., 
94,95. Bron., v., 131. Pe 
} Bign., v., 131. Hard., ix., 93, 94. Colletta., ii., 14, 15. 
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the war. Encouraged by the prolonged resist- 
ance of Gaeta, and the accounts which were 
brought from all quarters of the disaffections 
which prevailed in Calabria, the English com- 
manders in Sicily resolved upon an effort by land 
and sea, with the double view of exciting an in- 
surrection on the one side of the capital, and re- 
lieving the fortress which so gallantly held out on 
the other.” In the beginning of July an 
expedition set sail from Palermo, consist- J°Y !- 
ing of somewhat less than five thousand men 
which landed in the Gulf of St. Euphemia ; and 
the commander, Sir John Stuart, issued a proc- — 
lamation, calling on the Calabrians to repair to 
his standard and unite their efforts to expel the 
intruding sovereign. Few or none, however, of 
the peasantry appeared in arms; no intelligence 
of more distant armaments was received; and 
the English general was beginning to hesitate 
whether he should not re-embark his troops, when 
advices were received that Regnier, with a 
French force not greatly exceeding his own, was 
encamped at Maina, about ten miles distant. 
With equal judgment and resolution, Sir John 
Stuart immediately resolved to advance against 
his opponent; and if he could not expel the ene- 
my from the Neapolitan territories, at least give 
the troops of the rival nations an opportunity, so 
much longed for, of measuring their strength on 
a footing of comparative equality. He moved 
forward his forces, accordingly, in quest of the 
enemy. On the 5th of July the outposts of the 
two armies were within sight of each other, and 
both sides prepared for a decisive conflict on the 
following morning, the French never doubting 
that they would speedily drive the presumptuous 
islanders into the sea; the English anxious, but 
not apprehensive that it would be found, in the 
hour of trial, that they had not degenerated from 
their ancestors of Blenheim or Poictiers.* 

When the English army arrived in sight, the 
corps of Regnier, consisting of five Regnier re- 
thousand infantry, six hundred caval- solves to at- 
ry, anda battery of horse-artillery, was tack them. 
strongly posted on a range of wooded heights 
which skirted the little plain stretching from their 
feet towards the sea; while the British, bivouack- 
ing in that marshy and unhealthy expanse on the 
banks of the Amato, were in a situation of all 
others the most exposed to the pestilential gales 
of the malaria, at that sultry season in full activ- 
ity. But Regnier, inspired with a supercilious 
contempt for his opponents, with whom he had 
combated in Egypt, and the defeats from whom, 
there received, he had entirely ascribed, in his 
subsequent publication, to the errors of General 
Menou, and encouraged by the arrival of re-en- 
forcements in the night, which raised his forces 
to seven thousand five hundred men,t resolved to 
leave nothing to the diseases of the climate, and 
march at once tothe encounter. Hastily, there- 
fore, he descended from the heights, crossed the 
sluggish stream, and advanced against the 
enemy.t 

Surprised, but nothing dismayed at the unex- 
pected appearance of forces se much Rada 
more considerable than they had an- yy,;4, July6. 
ticipated, the British troops awaited, : 
with undiminished resolution, the attack. Their 
right rested on the Amato, at the point where its 
lazy current fell into the sea; the thickets and 
underwood which enveloped its mouth were filled 

* Bot.iv., 210, 211. Colletta, ii., 19. Ann. Reg., 1806, 


42. Dum., xv., 142, 145. t Bot., iv., 211. 
+ Ibid., iv. 211, Dum., xv., 144, Ann, Reg., 1806, 142 
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with light troops, which kept up a destructive 
fire on the assailants as they approached; but 
notwithstanding the heavy loss which they sus- 
tained in consequence, the French bravely ad- 
vanced, and, impatient of victory, after a few 
vollies had been exchanged, rushed forward with 
the bayonet. But they little knew the enemy 
with which they had now to deal. No sooner did 
the English right, consisting of the light com- 
panies of the 26th, 27th, 35th, 58th, 61st, 8ist, 
and 85th regiments, perceive the levelled steel of 
their opponents, than they too advanced with 
loud cheers to the charge; the Ist light infantry, 
a famed French regiment, as gallantly pressed 
forward, and the rival nations approached each 
other till their bayonets literally crossed. At that 
appalling moment French enthusiasm sank be- 
fore British intrepidity: their battalions broke 
and fled, but were instantly overtaken amid 
deafening shouts, with such slaughter, that in a 
few minutes seven hundred lav dead on the spot, 
and a thousand, including General Compere, 
were made prisoners. Taking advantage of this 
overthrow, the brigade under General Auckland, 
which was immediately to the left of the victori- 
ous right, also pressed forward, and drove the 
enemy in that quarter from the field of battle. 
Defeated thus in the centre and right, Regnier 
made an attempt with his cavalry, in which arm 
the British were totally deficient, to overwhelm 
the left: a rolling fire of musketry repelled them 
from the front of the line; but their squadrons, 
rapidly wheeling round the immovable infantry, 
succeeded in turning its left, and this movement 
might have yet retrieved the day, when the 
French cavalry, in the midst of their advance, 
were assailed by a close and well-directed fire in 
flank from the 28th regiment, which had that 
morning landed, and came up most opportunely 
at the decisive moment to take a part in the ac- 
tion. This unexpected discharge totally discon- 
certed the horse, which fled in disorder from the 
field of battle; and. the enemy, routed at all 
points, withdrew their shattered battalions across 
the Amato, weakened by the loss of half their 
numbers,*t 
|» The battle of Maida, though hardly noticed 
Great moral by the French nation amid the blaze 
effect of this of Ulm and Austerlitz, had a most 
victory. important effect upon the progress of 
the war. It is often by the feelings which it ex- 
cites, and the moral impression with which it is 
attended, more than by its immediate results, or 
the numbers engaged on either side, that the im- 
portance of a victory is to be estimated. In this 
point of view, never was success more important 
than that thus achieved. True, the forces en- 
gaged were inconsiderable, the scene remote, the 
probable immediate advantages trifling; but of 
what avail was all that? it was a duel between 
France and England, and France had fallen in 
the conflict. At last the rival-states had come 
into collision on terms approaching to equality, 
and without the paralyzing effect of lukewarm 
or dubious allies, and the result had been deci- 
sive: the veterans of Napoleon had fled before 
the British steel. Indescribable was the national 
exultation at this glorious result. The disasters 
of the early years of the war were forgotten, or 
ascribed to their true cause, general inexperi- 
* Sir J. Stuart’s Despatch, Ann. Reg., 1806, 591, 593. 
Bot., iv., 211, 212. Colletta, ii., 20. Dum, xv., 146, 148. 
t The totai loss of the British was only 44 killed and 284 
wounded. The Ducness of Abrantes states the loss of the 


French at 5000 men.—D’ABRANTES, ix, 136: and Sir J. 
Stuart's Despatch, Ann. Reg., 1806, 594. 
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>» 
ence in the military art: confidence, the surest _ 
presage of victory when guided by Leech he rs 
transferred from the naval to the land service; — 
and, reposing securely on the fights of Alexan- — i 
dria and Maida, all classes openly expressed 
their ardent desire for an early opportunity of 
measuring the. national strength on a greater ce 
scale with the conquerors of Continental Ex 
rope. Publications began to issue from the pres 
which strongly urged the adoption ofa more 
manly system of military policy, and the descent a 
of the British in large bodies on thé shores of ~~ 
Germany or Italy:* the people no longer ae “ 
tated to speak of Cressy and Azincour. 6 vg 
British historian need entertain no fears ofexag-) 
gerating the moral influence of this success, . 
even with so inconsiderable a force. He will ; 
have occasion to portray a similar result to the | 
enemies of his country, from the successes of the 
Americans with detached ships at the close of 
the war.t Napoleon was well aware of its im+ 
portance: he received the accounts of the defeat 
at Maida with a degree of anguish which all his 
matchless powers of dissimulation could not con- 
ceal. ‘“Sive tanta, sive minor victoria fuit, in- 
gens eo dic res, ac nescio, an maxima illo bello, 
gesta sit; non vinci enim ab Hannibale, vincen- 
tibus, tune difficilius fuit, quam postea vin+ 
cerecy ‘ 

But, though productive in the end of the most 
important consequences, from the [ts immediate 
moral feelings which it inspired, the resultsare less 
victory of Maida was not attended considerable. 
at the moment with any durable results. In the 
first instance, indeed, considerable advantages 
were gained. Every town and fort along the 
coast of Calabria fell into the hands of the vic- . 
tors. The whole artillery, stores, and ammuni* : 
tion collected for the invasion of Sicily were ta- + 
ken or destroyed. The French forces made a : 
precipitate retreat on all sides, and the insurrec- 
tion spread like wildfire through the whole south- 
ern provinces of the Neapolitan dominions. A 
few days after the town of Crotona, containing a 
thousand men, chiefly wounded, surrendered: to 
the insurgents. Their detachments were cut off 
on all sides, and massacred with savage cruelty 
by the peasantry, whose ferocity General Stuart ~ . 
in vain endeavoured to appease, by a proclama- 
tion earnestly imploring them not to disgrace 
their cause by a deviation from the usages of 
civilized warfare. So general was the disaster, 
that Regnier was unable to stop his retreat till he 
reached the intrenched camp of Cassano, where 
the junction of Verdier’s division enabled his - 
shattered army, weakened by the loss of eight 
thousand men, at length to make head against 
the enemy.§ 

These disasters might have been attended with 
important results upon the whole 
campaign in the Peninsula, could 
Gaeta have held out till the combined 
English and Neapolitan forces approached its 
walls. But the progress of the siege, and the 
vigour of Massena, who commanded the attack- 
ing army, rendered this impossible. After a gal- 
lant resistance, and the display of great skill on 
both sides, which rendered this siege one of the 
most memorable of the whole war, a practicable 
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Surrender of 
Gaeta. 


* In particular, Captain Pasley’s able and energetic trea- 
tise on the military policy of England, a work which had a 
powerful effect in directing the public attention to this im- 
portant subject. 

t+ D’Abr., ix., 136. t Liv., xxiii., 16. 

§ Dum., xv., 148, 155. Ann. Reg., 1806, 595. Bot., iv., 
213. Jom.,ii., 288, Bign., ¥., 126. ; 
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its flank. Already a column of three thousand 
grenadiérs was prepared for the assault. 
e Prince Hesse Philipsthal had some days 
before been mortally wounded by the bursting of 
a shell, and removed on board an English vessel 
to’Sicily. His successor was not animated with 
his dauntless spirit: proposals of capitulation 
were made; and Massena, glad on any terms 
to render his force disposable for still more press- 
ing exigencies, granted them the most honoura- 
ble conditions. The garrison, still seven thou- 
sand strong, marched out with the honours of 
war, and on the 18th of July the French flag 
waved on its classic and almost impregnable 
pattlements.*t 
The surrender of Gaeta, by rendering disposa- 
Retreat of the ble the whole besieging force of 
English. Sup- Massena, eighteen thousand strong, 
pressionofthe made the insurrection in Calabria 
insurrection. hopeless, and the ulterior stay of the 
English army on the Neapolitan shores impos- 
sible. Sir John Stuart, therefore, slowly bent 
his steps towards the straits of Messina; and at 
length, on the 5th of September, after a residence 
of two months, the last detachments of the Eng- 
lish embarked for Palermo, leaving, of necessity, 
though on this occasion for the last’time, the 
stain too often thrown on their arms, of exciting 
a noe to resistance whom they subsequently 
abandoned to their invaders. Meanwhile the 
advance of Massena, though stubbornly resisted 
and attended with great bloodshed, was a suc- 
cession of triumphs. The insurgents kept their 
ground bravely at the romantic defile of Lauria, 
Ane.'5. 5° well known to travellers in Calabria, 
ug. 2 but were at length turned by the Monte 
Galdo, and defeated with great slaughter. A 
guerilla warfare ensued, attended with savage 
cruelty on both sides. The stream of the Ca- 
lore, which flowed through the theatre of the con- 
test, descended to the sea charged with the bodies 
of the slain. But after several months 
Nov. 10. GF carnage, the French troops regained 
all the ground they had occupied prior to the de- 
scent of the English; and an amnesty, judicious- 
ty published by King Joseph, at length put a pe- 
tiod to this sanguinary and hopeless contest, in 
which they lost, by sickness and the sword, little 
short of fifteen thousand men.+t 
No monarchy in Europe stood more in need of 


Dombey aie Joseph took possession of its throne. 
seph in Na- The administration of justice, the ad- 
ples. ministration of the finances, the gen- 
eral police of the country, stood equally in need 


of amendment. Hence the remarkable fact, that 


ee 

* Bign., v., 127, 128. Dum., xv., 155, 170. Bot., iv., 214. 

+ The physical difficulties experienced by the assailants in 
this memorable siege were of the most formidable descrip- 
tion; its details, which are fully given by General Mathieu 
Dumas, are highly interesting to the military reader. No 
Jess than 120,000 cannon-shot and 22,000 bombs were fired 
by the garrison upon the besiegers before they returned a 
single gun ; but when their batteries were opened on the 
10th of Julv. the superiority of their fire became soon ap- 
parent. Gaeta, named after the nurse of AZneas,* under- 
went a desperate siege from the Austrians 11 1707, when it 


“surrendered only after a murderous assault by Marsnai 


Dam, Thirty years afterward it was besieged and taken, 
when defended only by an insufficient garrison.—See Du- 
MAS, xv., 155, 170. : 

+ Dum.,xv., 171,179. Jom., ii., 239, 246. Bot., iv., 214, 
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* Tv quogne litoribus nostris, Mneia nutrix, ie 
Eternam moriens famam, Caieta, dedisti.—Virg., lib. wii, 
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breach was effected in front of the citadel, while 
‘a second, of smaller dimensions, was formed on 


reformation than that of Naples when 
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the most democratically inclined of the whole 
community were those of the higher ranks who 
had travelled, or received the advantages of a 
liberal education, while the supporters of the ar- 
bitrary government, and all the abuses conse- 
quent in its train, were to be found among the 
rabble of cities and the peasantry of the country. 
A state of things which, however at variance 
with what is generally prevalent in a constitu- 
tional monarchy, arises naturally from the feel- 
ings brought into action in such circumstances. 
as here occurred, and has been since abundantly 
verified by the experience of the southern mon- 
archies of Europe when exposed to revolutionary 
convulsions. Joseph Bonaparte, who was en- 
dowed by nature with an inquisitive and benefi- 
cent spirit, found ample room for, and soon ef-. 
fected the most extensive ameliorations. With- 
out conceding m an undue degree to the Demo- 
cratic spirit, he boldly introduced reforms into 
every department. The estates held by the no- 
bles by a military tenure were deprived of their 
unjust exemption from taxation; their castles, 
villages, and vassals subjected to the common 
law of the realm; the number of convents was: 
restrained; part of their estates appropriated to: 
the discharge of the come debt; part devoted to. 
the establishment of schools in every province 
for the youth of both sexes. Academies for in- 


struction in the military art, in naval science, in 


drawing, a national institute, and various other 
useful institutions, were established in the capi- 
tal. Roads, bridges, harbours, and canals were: 
undertaken or projected, and a general spirit of 
activity diffused by the energy of the government. 
Great part of these improvements have survived 


the ephemeral dynasty with -which they origi- 


nated, and constitute part of the lasting benefits 
produced by the disastrous wars of the French 
Revolution.* 

The conquest of Naples and ascent of the 
throne of the T'wo Sicilies by the broth- j ouis Bona- 
er of Napoleon was not the only usur- parte created 
pation which followed the peace of King of Hol- 
Presburg. The old commonwealth !¢- 
of Holland was destined to receive a master from 
the victorious emperor; while the Republic of 
Venice, incorporated, by the decree of the 30th of 
March, with the kingdom of Italy, furnished a 
noblesse to surround and support his throne. 
Since their conquest by the French, under the 
victorious arms of Pichegru, the Dutch had uni- 
formly shared in all the revolutionary convul- 
sions of the parent Republic; and the authority 
latterly conferred on the Grand Pensionary ia 
1805 had almost rendered it a monarchical gov- 
ernment.. Meanwhile the misfortunes of the 
state were unparalleled. Its most valuable col- 
onies had been conquered by the English, and 
were, to all appearance, indefeasibly united to 
that absorbing power. 
had become a half-way house to their vast do» 
minions in Bengal; the island of Ceylon had re. 
cently been added to their possessions in the In- 
dian Archipelago; and Surinam itself, the entre- 
pot of the commercial riches of Holland, in the 
Eastern seas, had fallen into their hands. Their 
harbours were blockaded, their commerce ruin- 


The Cape of Good Hope 


,- eet 


a 


ed, their flag had disappeared from the ocean, * 


and the state, as usual at the close of revolution~ 
ary convulsions, had fallen unaer the despotic 
rule of ignoble men, whose tyranny over others 
was equalled only by their base adulation of the 
ne nena 


+ Colletta, ii., 1,15. Bign., v., 135, 139. 
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foreign rulers of the commonwealth. The peo- 
ple, desperate of relief, and worn out by obscure 
tyrants, in the election of whom the respectable 
classes had taken no share, were desirous of any 
change which promised a more stable and cred- 
itable order of things. Encouraged by these dis- 
positions, Napoleon resolved to place his brother 
_ Louis on the throne of Holland. With this view 
a Dutch deputation, composed of persons entirely 
in his interest, was instructed to repair to Paris 
and demand his appointment. A treaty was 
soon concluded, which, on the preamble “ that it 
had been found by experience that the annual 
election of a chief magistrate was the source of 
May 26 continual discord, and that, in the existing 
* state of Europe, a hereditary government 
could alone guaranty the independence and fur- 
nish securities to the civil and religious of the 
state,” declared Louis the King of Hol- 
land. A few days after the new monarch 
was proclaimed, and issued a decree, in which he 
promised to maintain the liberties of his people, 
‘whose independence was guarantied by the em- 
peror; but the elusory nature of that independ- 
ence was made painfully evident by the charac- 
teristic speech which Napoleon made to his 
brother on the occasion. ‘‘ Never cease to regard 
yourself as a Frenchman. ‘The dignity of con- 
stable of the empire shall be reserved to you and 
our descendants. 
ection the duties you have to discharge towards 
me, and the importance which I attach to the 
guardianship of the strong places which I intrust 
to you, and which compose the northern frontier 
of my states.”* 

At'the same time, the incorporation of the Ve- 
Creation of Ditian States with the kingdom of It- 
military fiefs aly afforded the emperor an opportu- 
inthe king- nity of laying the foundation of that 
dom of Italy. territorial noblesse by which he hoped 
to add stability and lustre to his throne. Twelve 
military fiefs were created out of the ceded dis- 
tricts, which Napoleon reserved for the most dis- 
tinguished of his marshals and ministers, while 

_a fifteenth of the revenue which they yielded to 
the treasury at Milan was set apart to form ap- 
panages suitable to those dignities. A revenue 
of 1,200,000 frances (£48,000) was at the same 
time destined, from the taxes of the kingdom of 
Italy, to form a fund, out of which he was to 

recompense his soldiers, and soon divided among 
_ a great variety of claimants. Thus Napoleon 
_ was rendering the conquests of his arms not 
only the source of power to himself, but of 

emolument to his followers in every degree.t 

The system upon which Napoleon now open- 

ly entered of placing his relations 
and family on thethrones.of the ad- 
joining kingdoms, and surrounding 
France with a girdle, not of affiliated 
Republics, but of dependant dynasties, was not, 
as has been sometimes imagined, a mere ebulli- 
tion of personal vanity or imperial pride. Ithad 
its origin in profound oo of state policy, 
and a correct appreciation of the circumstances, 
both of which had elevated him to the throne, and 
surrounded him when there. He clearly perceiv- 
ed that it was Revolutionary passion, converted 
by his genius into the spirit for military conquest, 
which had placed him on his present pinnacle of 
power, and that he was regarded with a jealous 
eye by the old European dynasties, who both 


June 5. 


‘Napoleon’s se- 
eret views in 
these meas- 
ures. 


* Hard., ix., 99, 100. Bign., v., 141, 142. 
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dreaded, from dear-bought experience, the fervour 
which had elevated him to the throne, and were 
averse to the principles which had overturned the 
ancient family. He felt that, of necessity, how- 
ever disguised under the semblance of friendship, 
his hand was against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him; and this being the case, the 
only permanent bond of alliance on which he 


could depend was that which united him to his 
own family, and cemented with his own the in- 


terests of inferior royalties, dependant on the pres- 
ervation of his great parent diadem. “I felt 


my isolated position,” says he, ‘and threw out 
on all sides anchors of safety into the ocean by 
which I was surrounded; where could I so rea- 
sonably look for support as in my own relations? 
could I expect as much from strangers ?” 
were the views of Napoleon, and that, situated as 
he was, they were founded on reason, is perfectly 
obvious. 
him, of displacing the adjoining monarchs, and 
seating on their thrones the members of his own 
family, were calculated to excite, in the highest 
degree, the jealousy and hostility of the other 


Such 


That the measures to which they led 


Continental powers, and thus had a powerful in- 


fluence in producing his ultimate overthrow, is, 
indeed, equally certain; but these considerations 


afford no ground for impeaching the soundness 
of the principles by which his conduct was regu- 
lated. They show only that he was placed in 
circumstances which required a hazardous game 
to be played, and afford another to the many il- 
lustrations which the history of this eventful pe- 
riod exhibits of the eternal truth, that those who 
owe their elevation to Revolutionary passion, 
whatever form it may have assumed, are driven 
on before a devouring flame, more fatal in the end 
to those who are.impelled by than those who re- 
sist its fury.*t 

On the same day on which a king was given 
by the French emperor to the Uni- audience giv- 
ted Provinces, an ambassador arri- en tothe Turk- 
ved from the grand signior, who ishambassador. 
came to congratulate him on his accession to the 
imperial dignity. He was received with the ut- 
most condescension ; and the words used by Napo- 
leon on the occasion are well worthy of being re- 
corded, when taken in conjunction with his subse- 
quent conduct to that power by the treaty of Til- 
sit. “Everything,” said he, “that can happen, 
either of good or bad fortune, to the Ottomans, 
will be considered in the same light by France. 
Have the goodness, M. Ambassador, to transmit 
these words to Sultan Selim. - Let him ever rec- 
ollect that my enemies, who are also his own, 
may one day penetrate to his capital. He never 
can have any cause of apprehension from me: 
united to my throne, he need fear nothing from 
his enemies.” Within a year after these words 
were spoken, Napoleon signed, on the Niemur, 
a treaty with Russia, for the partition of the 
whole Turkish territories in Europe.t 

But while fortune seemed thus lavishing her 
choicest gifts on Napoleon by land, 
and the dynasties of Europe were 
melting away before his breath, dis- 
aster, with equally unvarying course, was attend- 
ing all his maritime operations, and the sceptre 
of the ocean had irrevocably passed into the 
hands of his enemies. 


Naval opera- 


* Bign,, v., 132, 143. Las Cas., vii., 127. 

+ “ The truth is,” said Napoleon, “ that I was never mas- 
ter of my own movements ; I was never altogether my own. 
I was always governed by circumstances.”—Las Cas., vii., 
124, 125, Bign,, v., 145. 
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The victory of Trafalgar, with the subsequent 
Sailing andai- achievements of Sir Richard Stra- 
vision of the chan, had almost entirely destroyed 
Brest fleet. the great combined fleet which, un- 
der Villeneuve, had issued from Cadiz; but the 
squadrons at Rochefort and Brest, upon the co- 
operation of which Napoleon had so fondly cal- 
eulated, still existed; and he was not yet suffi- 
ciently humbled by disaster to renounce alto- 
gether the hope of deriving some advantage from 
their resources. He resolved to employ the re- 
mainder of his naval forces, not in regular bat- 
tles with the English fleet, but in detached opera- 
tions with smaller squadrons, against their re- 
mote colonies or merchant vessels. Half the 
Brest fleet, consisting of eleven line-of-battle 
ships, were victualled for six’ months; and in 

the middle of December, when the 
Dec. 13, 1805. Channel fleet was blown off the sta- 
tion by violent winds, they stood out to sea, and 
shortly after divided into two squadrons: the 
first, under Admiral Leisseigues, consisting of 
five ships of the line and two frigates, were des- 
tined to carry out succour to St. Domingo; while 
the second, under Villaumez, embracing six ships 
of the line and two frigates, received orders to 
make for the Cape of Good Hope, and do as 
much injury as possible to the English home- 
ward-bound merchant fleets. But a cruel des- 
tiny awaited both squadrons, which annihilated 
the enemy’s remaining naval forces, and almost 
closed the long series of British maritime tri- 
umphs during the war.* 

Admiral Leisseigues arrived without any ac- 
Defeat of the Cident at St. Domingo, and disem- 
first squadron barked his troops and stores; but the 
at St. Domin- damage he had experienced from the 
€9- wintry storms during the passage of 
the Atlantic rendered some repairs necessary, 
which were undertaken in the open roadstead of 
that harbour. The imprudent security which 
had dictated that resolution was soon severely 
punished. On the 6th of February Admiral 
Duckworth, who had been detached from the 
blockading squadron before Cadiz in pursuit of 
the enemy, hove in sight with seven ships of the 
line and four frigates. Four of the English ships 
engaged each a single adversary, while the three 
others united against the Imperial, a splendid 
vessel of 130 guns, which bore the admiral’s flag, 
and was equal to the encounter of any two of its 
opponents. So unequal a contest as that with 
three, however, could not be of long endurance. 
Notwithstanding all their efforts to escape, the 
French squadron were overtaken and brought to 
close action: a desperate conflict of two hours 
ensued, which terminated in the whole of their 
line-of-battle ships being taken or destroyed; 
three having struck their colours, and two, in- 
eluding the superb Imperial, driven ashore and 
burned. The frigates stood to sea during the 
confusion of this murderous engagement, and 
escaped. Nothing could exceed the gallantry 
with which the French in all the ships stood to 
their guns: on board the three taken alone, the 
killed and wounded were no less than 760, while 
the total loss of the British was only 64 killed 
and 294 wounded. The Imperial, before it ran 
ashore, had seen 500 of its bravest sailors mowed 
down by the irresistible fire of the English ves- 


sels.t- 
Though not overtaken by so overwhelming a 


> Dum., xv., 84, 86. Ann. Reg., 1806, 229. ‘ 
+ Dum., xv., 86, 89. Ann. Reg., 1806, 229. Bign., v., 
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disaster, the cruise of Admiral Vil- pisasters of 
laumez, with the remainder. of the Villaumez’s 
Brest fleet, was in the end nearly as division. 
calamitous. Having received intelligence, when 
he approached the Cape, of the capture of that 
settlement by the British, he stood over for Brazil, 
where he watered and revictualled at Bahia, and 
moved northward towards the West Indies, in | 
hopes of falling in with the homeward-bound 
Jamaica fleet. Thither he was tracked by Sir | 
Alexander Cochrane with four sail of the line, 
who, though not in sufficient strength to risk an 
engagement, followed him.at a distance, and, by 
means of his look-out frigates, observed all his 
movements, On the 12th of July Sir John Bor- 
lase Warren arrived from England at Barbadoes. 
His squadron had been fitted out and performed 
the voyage with unexampled rapidity, having 
left Spithead only on the 4th of June: June 4. 
Sir Richard Strachan soon after made July 8. ' 
his appearance with a second fleet in the July 15. 
same latitude, while a third, under Admiral 
Louis, put to sea in the end of August to 
intercept their return. As it was now 4%8: 25 
evident that the attention of the English govern- 
ment was fully fixed on this squadron, the last 
which the enemy had at sea, the most serious 
apprehensions began to pervade the French that 
they would share the fate of their comrades on 
the coast of St. Domingo; and under the influ- 
ence of these feelings the Veteran, of 74 guns; 
commanded by Jerome. Bonaparte, separated 
from the rest of the squadron, and without any 
orders stood away in the night of the 30th 
of July for France. Discouraged by this J%Y 32 
defection, and perceiving no possibility of main- 
taining his position, Villaumez saw no resource | 
but to make sail for the first friendly harbour in. 
Europe. In doing so, however, he was assailed ' 
by a furious tempest, which totally dispersed his 
fleet: the Foudroyant, severely disabled, with 
difficulty reached the Havana, pursued by the 
English frigate Anson under the very guns. of 
the Moro Castle: the Impetueux was standing 
in for the Chesapeake, when she was descried 
by Sir Richard Strachan’s squadron, driven 
ashore and burned, her crew being made prison- 
ers; two other seventy-fours were destroyed by 
the English in the same bay; the Cassant alone, 
which was supposed to have foundered at sea, 
regained Brest about the middle of October in 
the most deplorable condition, Jerome Bona- _ 
parte, in the Veteran, made a rich prize in re- © 
turning to Europe; but, chased by some English 
vessels when he reached the Bay of Biscay, he 
was obliged to let go his booty, and after a hard 
run only reached the coast of France by steering 
his vessel ashore under the batteries of the little 
harbour of Concarneau, where the hulk was 
abandoned, but the crew and guns got into safe- 
ty.* , 

The squadron under Admiral Linois, which. 
had so long wandered almost unmo- Gapture of 
lested in the Indian Ocean, and done Linois, and 
very great damage to our commerce in other naval 
the East, after its inglorious repulse °Peratons. 
by the China mercantile fleet, of which an ac- 
count has already been given, made an attack on 
the Centurion, 74 guns, and a few English mer- 
chantmen, in ibs Bay ot vosieanalat but 
though they took one of the mer- : 
chantmen, ane drove another on Spt 18,1895. 


* Ann. Reg., 1806, 230,231, Bign., v., 157, 158. me « 
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shore, they could make no impression on the line- 
of-battle ship, which, with undaunted resolution, 
bore up against triple odds, and at length suc- 
eeeded in repulsing the enemy. Finding that the 

Cape of Good Hope had been con- 
March 13, 1806. Guered by the British, Linois at 
length bent his steps homeward, and had reach- 
ed the European latitudes, when he fell, in the 
night, into the middle of Sir John Borlase War- 
ten’s squadron, and, after a short action, was 
taken, with the Marengo of 80 and the Belle 
Poule of 40 guns, Next day five large 
March 14. ficates, with troops on board, bound for 
the West Indies, were met at sea by a British 
squadron under Sir Samuel Hood, and, after a 
running fight of several hours, four out of the five 
‘were made prisoners. ‘The only division of the 
enemy at sea at that period which escaped de- 
struction was the Rochefort squadron, under Ad- 
miral Lallemand, which had the good fortune 
not to fall in with any of the British fleets, and 
at length, after a cruise of six months, regain- 
ed its harbour, having made eight hundred pris- 
oners from merchant vessels in the course of its 
voyage. From its singular good fortune in elu- 
ding the pursuit of all the fleets sent in search of 
it by the British government, Lallemand’s was 
called by the English sailors the invisible squad- 
ron. He had the luck to meet and capture the 
Toe 35.1805 Calcutta of 56 guns, which, unsus- 
oo” pecting danger, fell into the middle 
of his fleet of four line-of-battle ships; and his 
safe return was celebrated as a real triumph by 
the French,* who in those disastrous days ac- 
counted an escape from the enemy at sea as 
equivalent to a victory. , 
These maritime transactions conduct us to an 
; important epoch in the war—that in 
ew sia the rench and Spanish na- 
val disasters vies were TOTALLY DESTROYED, and 
of France. —_ the English fleet, by general consent, 
had attained to UNIVERSAL DOMINION. There is 
something solemn, and apparently providential, 
in this extraordinary ascendency acquired on 
that element by a single power. Nothing ap- 
proaching to it had occurred since the fall of the 
Roman Empire. Napoleon afterward acquired 
important additions of maritime strength. The 
fleets of Russia, the galleys of Turkey, the impo- 
tent rage of Denmark, were put at his disposal ; 
but he never again adventured on naval enter- 
prises, and, with the exception of an unhappy 
sortie of the Brest fleet, which was soon termi- 
nated by the flames of Basque Roads, no sea-fight 
of any moment occurred to the conclusion of the 
war. Fearless and unresisted, the English fleets 
thenceforward navigated the ocean in every part 
of the globe, transporting troops, convoying mer- 
chantmen, blockading ports, with as much secu- 
rity as if they had been traversing an inland sea 
of the British dominions. Banded Europe did 
not venture to leave its harbours: all apprehen- 
sions of invasion disappeared, and England, re- 
lieved from all danger of domestic warfare or 
colonial embarrassment, was enabled to direct her 
undivided attention to land operations, and launch 
forth her invincible legions in that career of glory 
which has immortalized the name of Wellington. 
It was not thus at the commencement of the 
Greatness of Struggle, nor had it been thus in the 
the French precedingwar. The mildand pacific 
aavy under Louis X VI. had nursed up the French 
Louis XVI. marine to an unprecedented piteh of 
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power. The French and Spanish fleets had rode 
triumphant in the Channel. Gibraltar had been 
revictualled in presence of superior forces only 
by the admirable skill of Admiral Howe; and 
more than once it had seemed for a moment 
doubtful whether the ancient naval greatness of 
England was not about to yield to the rising star 
of the Bourbons. When the war broke out, 
Louis bequeathed to the convention a gallant 
fleet of eighty ships of the line, and a splendid 
colony in St. Domingo, which equalled all the 
other sugar islands of the world put together. 
But revolutionary convulsions, however formi-: 
dable in the creation of a military, can hardly pro-- 
duce a naval power. The transports of Brissot 
and the society of Les Amis des Noirs cut off 
the right arm of their maritime strength by the 
destruction of St. Domingo; the confiscations of 
the convention utterly ruined their commercial 
wealth; the blockade of their harbours deprived 
them of the only means of acquiring naval ex- 
perience. One disaster followed another, till not 
only their own fleets were destroyed, but the na- 
vies of all Europe were so utterly paralyzed that 
the English flag alone appeared on the ocean, 
and the monarch, whose will was obeyed from 
Gibraltar to the North Cape, and from the Ural 
Mountains to the Atlantic Ocean, did not venture 
to combat the sloops which daily insulted him in 
his harbours. 

This astonishing result led to a total change in 


the weapons by which Napoleon Hapeleus: 


thereafter combated Great Britain, changes of 


and impelled him into that insatiable system in re- ~ 
career of conquest which ultimately 84r4 to the 
occasioned hisruin, Heat once per- ®@¥#! wt. 
ceived that it was in vain, at least for a very 
considerable time, to make any attempt to with- 
stand the English at sea, and that the prospect of - 
ultimately rivalling their power on that element 
could only be entertained after a costly construc- 
tion of ships of war, during a long course of 
years, in all the harbours of Europe. Abandon- 
ing, therefore, all idea of renewing any maritime 
contest, till his preparations, everywhere set on 
foot for the formation of a navy, were completed, 
he turned his mind to the conversion of his power 
at land to such a course of policy as might strike 
at the root of the commercial greatness of Eng- 
land. ‘Thence'the ContinenTat System, based 
on the project of totally excluding British goods 
and manufactures from all the European monar- 
chies, which required for its completion the con- 
currence of all the Continental powers, which 
could everywhere be enforced only by the most 
rigid police, and could succeed only through the 
intervention of universal dominion. From the 
moment that this ruling principle obtained pos- 
session of his mind, the conquest ot Europe, or 
at least the subjection of all its governments to 
his control, became a matter of necessity; for if 
any considerable state was left out the barrier 
would be incomplete, and through the chasm 
thus left in the defences, the enemy would speed- 
ily find an entrance, The termination of the 
maritime war, therefore, is not only an era of 
the highest importance, with reference to the 
separate interests of England, but the commence- 
ment of that important change in the system of 
Continental warfare which necessarily brought 
Napoleon to the alternative of universal domin- 
ion or total ruin, 

Doubtless the highest praise is due to the long 
line of brave and illustrious men who, during 
a series of ages, reared up this astonishing pow- 
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Reflections on CY: It was not, like the empires of 
the growth of Napoleon or Alexander, constructed 
the English in a single lifetime, nor did it fall 
maritime -_—-_-with the fortunes of the heroes who 
ie gave it birth. It grew, on the con- 
trary, like the Roman power, through a long suc- 
eession of ages, and survived the death of the 
most renowned chiefS who had contributed to its 
splendour. So early as the time of Edward IIL, 
the English navy had inflicted a dreadful wound 
on that of France: thirty thousand of the van- 
quished had fallen in a single engagement; and 
the victory of Sluys equalled in magnitude and 
importance, though, from the frequency of subse- 
quent naval triumphs, it has not attained equal 
celebrity with, that of Cressy or Azincour. ‘The 
freeborn intrepidity of Blake, the fire of Essex, 
the dauntless valour of Hawke, contributed to 
cement the mighty fabric: it grew and hardened 
with every effort made for its overthrow; the 
power of Louis XIV., the genius of Napoleon, 
were alike shattered against its strength; the vic- 
tories of La Hogue and Trafalgar equally bri- 
dled, at the distance of a century from each other, 
the two most powerful monarchs of Europe; and 
the genius of Nelson only put the keystone in the | 
arch which already spanned the globe. The 
world had never seen such a body of seamen as 
those of England during the Revolutionary war: 
dauntless to their enemies, yet submissive to their 
chiefs—brave in action, yet cool in danger—im- 
petuous in assault, yet patient in defence—capa- 
ble of the utmost efforts of patriotic devotion, yet 
attentive to the most minute points of naval dis- 
cipline—submissive to orders equally when fa- 
cing the muzzles of an enemy’s broadside, or bra- 
ving the storms of the Northern Ocean—capable 
of enduring alike the vertical rays of the torrid 
zone, or the frozen serenity of an arctic winter— 
cherishing, amid the irregularities of naval life, 
the warmth of domestic affection; and nursing, 
amid the solitude of the waves, the ennobling 
sentiments of religious duty. By such virtues, 
not a transient, but an enduring fabric is formed. 
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It is by such fortitude that a lasting impression 
on human affairs is produced. But amid all our 
admiration for the ee ricer of the British navy, 
destined to rival in, the annals of the world the 
celebrity of the Roman legions, we must not 
omit to pay a just tribute to the memory of their 
gallant and unfortunate, but not on that account 
less estimable antagonists. In the long and ar- 
duous struggle which for three centuries the 
French navy maintained with the English, they 
were called to the exercise of qualities perhaps 
still more worthy of admiration. Theirs was the 
courage which can resolutely advance, not to 
victory, but defeat; the heroism which knows 
how to encounter not only danger, but obloquy ; 
which can long and bravely maintain a sinking 
cause, uncheered by one ray of public sympathy ; 
which, under a sense of duty, can return to a 
combat in which disaster only can be anticipated ; 
and sacrifice not only life, but reputation, in the 
eause of a country which bestowed on success 
alone the smiles of general favour. Napoleon 
constantly lamented that his admirals, though 
personally brave, wanted the skilful combina- 
tion, the daring energy, which distinguished the 
Jeaders of his land-forces, and gave the English 
admirals such astonishing triumphs; but had he 
possessed more candour, or been more tolerant 
of misfortune, he would have seen that such 
daring can be acquired only in the school of 
victory ; that, as self-confidence is its soul, so 
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despondence is its ruin; and that, in reality, the 
admirals who encountered not only danger, but 
disgrace, in combating the arms of Nelson, were 
often more worthy of admiration than those who 
led his land-forces to certain victory at Jena or 
Austerlitz. 

As the English navy has thus risen by slow 

degrees to universal dominion, so the p.¢ probab 

A * probable 
analogy of history leads to the conclu- future infu- 
sion that great and durable results are ence on the 
to be produced by its agency. And world. 
without presuming to scan too minutely the de- 
signs of Providence, in which we are merely 
blind, though free agents, it may not be going too 
far to assert that the ultimate object for which 
this vast power was created is already conspicu-~ 
ous. The Roman legions bequeathed to’ the 
world the legacy of modern Europe ; its empires 
and monarchies are but provinces of their do- 
minion, regenerated by the fierce energy of North- 
ern valour. The English navy will transmit to 
mankind the still more glorious inheritance of 
transatlantic greatness. A new world has been 
peopled by its descendants, and imbued with its 
spirit: freedom, tempered by power, will follow 
in its footsteps: more closely than the march of | 
the Roman legions will the career of civilization 
follow the British flag. The era is fast ap- 
proaching in this narrative, when another pow- 
er, equally slow in its growth, equally perma- 
nent in its progress, will arise to greatness in the 
east of Europe: the cross is inscribed on its ban- 
ners; wo to the crescent is the watch-cry of its 
people; and while the brilliant meteor of Napo- 
leon, rising onthe fleeting ascendant of passion 
and crime, is extinguished in blood, these two 
colossal empires, alike irresistible by sea and 
land, will each lay the foundations: of the spread 
of Christianity through half the globe. 

The destruction of the French naval squad= 
rons was not the only maritime Op- pedguction of 
erations of this year. Before Mr. the Cape of 
Pitt’s death, he had prepared an ex- Good Hope. 
pedition, under Sir David Baird, for #9. 8- 
the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope, con- 
sisting of 5000 men; the naval armament being 
under the direction Sir Home Popham. On the 
4th of January, 1806, the expedition reached Ta- 
ble Bay ; but the violence of the surf precluding 
the possibility of disembarking at that quarter, 
they were obliged to land in Leopard Bay, from 
whence they moved immediately towards the_ 
capital. On the 8th they came up with the 
Dutch forces, five thousand strong, chiefly cav- 
alry in battle array, upon an elevated plateau 
which the road crossed on the summit of the 
Blue Mountains. The Hollanders withstood 
several discharges without flinching; but no 
sooner were preparations made for charging with 
the bayonet than they broke and fled, leaving sev~ 
en hundred killed and wounded on the field of 
battle, while the loss of the victors was only two 
hundred and twelve. This action decided the 
fate of the colony: Cape Town surrendered ; 
General Jansens, who had retired with three 
thousand men towards the Hottentot country, 


|was induced by an honourable capitulation, 


which provided for his safe return to Europe 
with all his forces, to abandon a hopeless con- 
test; and within eight days from the time when 
the troops were first landed, the British flag wa- © 
ved on all the forts, and this valuable colony was 
permanently annexed to the English dominions.* 


+ Ann Reg., 1806, 233, 234, Dum., xv., 69,73 — 
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This well-concerted enterprise sAdad ape 
; ortant settlement to the British co- 
posikese. do's ieaal girdle, which already almost 
to attack Bue- encircled the.earth; but the facility 
nos Ayres. with which it was conducted inspi- 
ved the commanders with an overweening confi- 
dence, which ultimately led to serious disasters. 
Sir Home Popham had at a former period been 
privy to certain designs of Mr. Pitt for opera- 
tions in concert with General Miranda against 
South America, and had even been appointed in 
December, 1804, to the Diadem, of 64 guns, 
“for the purpose of co-operating with General 
Miranda, to the extent of taking advantage of 
any of his proceedings which might tend towards 
our attaining a pre on the Continent of 
South America favourable to the trade of this 
country.”* But this intention had been after- 
ward abandoned, or at least suspended, in conse- 
quence of the urgent remonstrances of Russia 
against any such remote employment of the Brit- 
ish forces; and when he arrived at the Cape, Sir 
Home had no authority, express or implied, to 
employ any part of the forces under his command 
on any other expedition. But his ardent imagina- 
tion had been strongly impressed by the brilliant 
results, both to the nation and the officers enga- 
ged in the service, which might arise from such 
a destination of part of the force which had ef- 
fected the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
and having persuaded Sir David Baird, the gov- 
ernor of that settlement, to a certain extent to en- 
ter into his views, he set sail in the beginning 
of April from Table Bay, taking with him the 
whole naval force under his. command, and fif- 
teen hundred land troops. With these, and two 
companies which he had the address to procure 
from St. Helena, he steered straight for the 
youth of the Rio della Plata.t 
The expedition reached the neighbourhood of 
Which fais PUCnos Ayres on the 24th of June, 
98th June, and was immediately disembarked. 
General Beresford, who commanded 
the land-forces, immediately proceeded against 
that town, while the naval forces distracted the 
attention of the enemy by threatening Montevi- 
deo, where the principal regular forces were col- 
lected. Buenos Ayres, chiefly defended by mi- 
litia, was unable to withstand the energetic attack 
of the invaders, and a capitulation was soon 
concluded, which guarantied private property : 
a stipulation which the English commanders re- 
ligiously observed, though cargoes of great value 
were lying afloat in the river, and might, by the 
established usages of war, have been declared 
good prize. But public stores to a great amount 
fell into the hands of the victors; of which 
1,200,000 dollars were forthwith forwarded to gov- 
ernment, while quicksilver to double the amount 
was seized for the benefit of the captors.t 
Government were extremely embarrassed how 
<<. to act when intelligence of this un- 
poses looked-for mised toca the Brit- 
emmenton ishislands. Not that they felt any 
this success. doybt as to the inexpedience and un- 
happy tendency of the enterprise; for on the first 
information that the expedition was in contem- 
plation, they had despatched orders to counter- 
mand its sailing, which, unhappily, arrived too 
late to put a stop to its progress. But they were 
unable to stem or moderate the delirium of joy 
which pervaded the minds of the mercantile 
* Lord Melville’s evidence in Sir H. Popham’s trial, March 


9, 1807. 4 Ann. Reg. 1806, 234, 235. Dum., xv., 73, 75. 
} Aun. Reg., 1806, 235, 236. Dum., xv., 73, 75. 
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classes on receipt of the despatches. . The 
English, subject beyond any other people, per- 
haps, of whom history makes mention, to peri- 
odical, though, fortunately, not very lasting fits of 
insanity, were suddenly seized with the most im- 
moderate transports: boundless fields of wealth, 
it was thought, were opened, endless markets for 
the produce of manufacturing industry discover- 
ed; and those fabled regions which formed the 
El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh appeared about 
to pour their inexhaustible treasures into the 
British islands. Under the influence of these 
extravagant feelings every principle of reason, 
every consideration of policy, every lesson of ex- 
perience was swept away: speculations the most 
extravagant were entered into, projects the most 
insensate formed, expectations the most ridicu- 
lous entertained;* and government, unable to 


| withstand the torrent, were obliged to dissemble 


their real feelings, and give a certain counte- 
nance to ideas which could be fraught only with. 
ruin to all who acted upon them. 

But long before the cabinet of St. James were 
either required to come to a resolu- j js retaken 
tion in what manner they were to by the South 
act in regard to their new acquisi- Americans, 
tion, or the boundless consignments Avsust 4. 
which were in preparation.could have crossed 
the Atlantic, the conquest itself had returned to 
the government ofits former masters. Ashamed 
of their defeat by a handful of foreigners, and 
recovered from the consternation which the un- 
wonted occurrence of an invasion had at first 
produced, the Spaniards began to entertain seri- 
ous thoughts of expelling the intruders. An in- 
surrection was secretly organized in the city of 
Buenos Ayres, almost under the eyes of the 
English commanders, without their being aware’ 
of what was going forward: the militia of the 
surrounding districts were assembled; Colonel 
Linieres, a French officer in the Spanish service, 
favoured by a thick fog, succeeded in crossing 
over from Montevideo at the head of a thousand 
regular troops; and on the 4th of August. the 
small English garrison, assailed by several thou- 
sand men from without, found itself menaced 
with insurrection in the interior of the city. 
The state of the weather rendered embarcation 
impossible: a desperate conflict ensued in the 
town, and the English troops, after sus- 
taining for several hours an unequal con- “¥8 !® 
flict with the enemy, in greatly superior force in 
the streets, and a still more deadly because un- 
seen foe in the windows and on the roofs of 
houses, were obliged to capitulate. The terms 


of the surrender were afterward violated by the 


Spaniards, and the whole remaining troops, thir- 
teen hundred in number, made prisoners of war, 
after having lost nearly two hundred in killed 
and wounded. Sir Home Popham, the author 
of these calamities, succeeded in making his es- 
cape with the squadron, and cast anchor off the 
mouth of the river, where he maintained a block- 
ade till re-enforcements enabled the British to 
resume the offensive, attended in the end with 
still more unfortunate circumstances in the suc- 
ceeding year. General Miranda, whose projects 
against South America had been the remote 
cause of all these disasters, disappointed in his 
expectations of assistance both roth the British 
and American governments, set sail from New- 
York at the head of a most inadequate force of 
one sloop and two schooners; and after under- 


* Ann, Reg., 1806, 237, 238. 
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going many hardships and landing on the Span- 
ish Main, was obliged to re-embark, and make 
the best of his way back to Trinidad.* 
Differences at this period arose which threat- 
Differences ©ned to involve the British govern- 
with America ment in a far more serious contest 
in regard to with the United States of North 
neutral rights. America. They originated in griev- 
ances which unquestionably gave the Ameri- 
cans much ground for complaint, although no 
fault could be imputed to the English maritime 
policy ; and they were the necessary result of 
their having engrossed a large portion of the lu- 
crative carrying-trade between the belligerent 
owers. The first subject of complaint was the 
impressment of seamen said to be British in the 
American service. The next, the alleged viola- 
tion of neutral rights, by the seizure and con- 
demnation of vessels engaged in the carrying 
trade between France and her own or allied col- 
onies. The first, though a practice of all others 
the most likely to produce feelings of irritation 
among those upon whom it was exercised, arose 
unavoidably from the similarity of habits and 
identity of language in the two states, which of 
course rendered desertion frequent from the one 
service to the other; and was a necessary con- 
sequence from the right of search which the 
American government, by a solemn treaty in 
1794, had recognised, and which constituted the 
basis of the whole maritime laws of Europe. It 
was impossible to expect that, when British offi- 
cers, in the course of searching neutral vessels 
for contraband articles, came upon English sail- 
ors who had deserted to their service, they should 
not reclaim them for their own country. If 
abuses were committed in the exercise of this 
delicate right, that was a good reason for making 
regulations to check them as far as possible, and 
provide for a due investigation of the matter, but 
none for abrogating the privilege altogether.t The 


* Ann. Reg., 1806, 240, 241. 

t+ On the part of thé Americans it was contended, “‘ That 
the practice of searching for and impressing seamen on 
board their vessels was not only derogatory to the honour 
of their flag as an independent nation, but led to snch out- 
rages and abuses, that, while it continued, no lasting peace 
or amity could be expected with Great Britain. It continu- 
ally happened that native Americans were impressed, and 
obliged to serve in the English navy on pretence of their 
being British-born subjects ; and such was the similarity of 
language and external appearance between the two nations, 
that even with the fairest intentions such mistakes must 
frequently happen. A practice which leads to such intoler- 
able abuses cannot be tolerated by an independent state. It 
is in vain to appeal to abstract right, or the practice of other 
states: the close similarity of the Americans and English 
renders the exercise of it infinitely more grievous in their 
than it could be in any other case. The American govern- 
ment are willing to concur in any reasonable measures to 
prevent British deserters from finding refuge on board the 
‘American ships, but they can no longer permit the lberty 
of their citizens to depend on the interested or capricious 
sentence of an English officer.” 

To this it was replied on the part of Great Britain, ‘‘ That 
no power but her own could release a British subject from 
the allegiance which he owed to the government of his na- 
tivity ; and that, provided she infringed not the jurisdiction 
of other independent states, she had a right to enforce their 
services wherever she found them ; that no state could, by 
the maritime law, prevent its merchant vessels being search- 
ed for contraband articles; and if, in the course of that 
search, her subjects were discovered, who had withdrawn 
from their lawful allegiance, on what principle could the 
neutral refuse to give them up? It is impossible to main- 
tain that a belligerent may search neutral vessels for articles 
of a certain sort, held contraband and belonging to that neu- 
tral, and not at the same time vindicate its own subjects, if 
simultaneously discovered. The right of impressment is a 
mecessary corollary for the right of search ; it is, in truth, 
the exercise of a still clearer privilege. The difficulty of 
distinguishing an Englishman from an American is no reason 
for abandoning the right of searching for subjects of the 
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second arose from the decisions of the English 
Admiralty Courts, which now declared good, 
prize neutral vessels carrying colonial produce 
from the enemy’s colonies to the mother-state 
though they had landed and paid duties in the 
neutral country,* contrary to the former usage, 
which admitted that step as a break in the con- 
tinnity of the voyage, and protected the cargo.t 
The ground of the distinction, as explained by 
Sir William Scott, was, that, to bring the neutral 
within the exception, it was necessary that there 


should he a Lona fide landing and payment of 


duties; and so it had been expressly stated in 
Lord Hawkesbury’s declaration on the subject, 
issued in 1802; whereas, under the system of 
revenue laws established in the United States, 
this was not done, but, on the contrary, the pay- 
ment of the duties was only secured by bonds, 
which were cancelled by debentures for the same 
sums the moment the goods were re-exported, 
which was usually done, without unlading, next 
day, so that the whole was a mere evasion, and, 
cost only 34 per cent. on the amount of the sums 
nominally paid, It was strictly conformable to 
legal principle to refuse to recognise such an 
elusory proceeding as sufficient to break the con- 
tinuity of the voyage, and permit the goods to 
set out on their travels anew, as from a neutral 
state; but it was equally natural that the suffer- 
ers under this distinction should exclaim loud] 

against its severity, and ascribe to the Britis 


courts inconsistent conduct, in first recognising 


as legal a trade from the enemy’s colony to the 
mother-state, interrupted by payment of duties 
at a neutral harbour, and then, after extensive 
capital had, on the faith of that recognition, been 
sunk in the traffic, declaring the vessels engaged 
in it good prize.t 

To these serious and lasting subjects of dis- 
cord was added the irritation produ- yiolent meas 
ced by an unfortunate shot from the ures of Con- 
British ship Leander, on the coast of gress. 
America, which killed a native of that country, 
and produced so violent a commotion, that Mr, 
Jefferson issued an intemperate proclamation, 
forbidding the crew of that and some other Eng- 
lish vessels from entering the harbours of the 
United States. Meetings took place in all the 
principal cities of the Union, at which violent 
resolutions on all the subjects of complaint were 
passed by acclamation. Congress caught the 
flame, and, after some preliminary angry decrees, 
passed a non-importation act against the April 1 
manufactures of Great Britain, to take “P™ “~ 
effect on the 15th of November following. The 
English people were equally loud in the asser- 
tion of their maritime rights,§ and everything 
announced the. commencement of a fresh trans- 


former state, whatever reason it may afford for discrimina- 
tion and forbearance in the exercise of it. If the right tsa 
abused, the officer guilty of the wrong will meet with ex- 
emplary punishment: if the Americans can show that a 
native of the United States has by mistake been seized for a 
Briton, he will be immediately released ; but it is impossible 
for Great Britain to relinquish for an instant a right essen- 
tial to the existence of her navy, and the knowledge of which: 
alone prevents her ships of war being deserted for the higher 
wages which the lucrative commerce of neutrals enables 
them to offer as a bribe to the principal defenders of her in 
dependence. If such a change is ever to be made, it can 
only be on the neutrals providing some substitute for the 
present practice equally efficacious, and not more liable to 
abuse, which has never yet been done.”—See Ann. Reg — 
1806, 244, 245. 

* The Essex, May, 1805, per Sir W. Scott. 

+ Case of Polly, July 5, 1800. Rob., ii., 368. 

+ Robinson’s Reports, iii, 241, 249. Ann. Reg., 1806,. 
246, 248. 4 Ann. Reg., 1806, 247, 249, 
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atlantic war by a state already engaged with 
more than half of Europe. 

* But, fortunately for both countries, whose real 
interests are not more closely united 


The comms: than their popular passions are at 


sioners on - ; 
both sides variance, the adjustment of the mat- 
adjust the ters in dispute was placed in wiser 
differences. 


and cooler heads than the vehement 


: a a of either.. Commissioners were sent 


rom America to negotiate with Great Britain, 


and endeavour to obtain some clear and precise 


rule for regulating their trade with the enemy’s 
colonies, not liable to be changed by orders of 
council or decisions of courts as to the inten- 
tions of parties. These commissioners were Mr. 
Monroe and Mr. Pinckney on the part of the 
United States, and Lords Holland and Auckland 
on that of Great Britain. The instructions of 
their respective governments were of the most 


‘eonciliatory kind, and the gentlemen on both 


sides entered upon their duties in a correspond- 
ent spirit. Under such auspices the negotiation, 
how difficult and embarrassing soever, could 


hardly fail of being brought to a successful is-, 


sue. With respect to the impressment of sea- 
men, the subject was found to be surrounded 
with such difficulties, that the American com- 
missioners, in opposition to the letter of their in- 
structions, found themselves constrained to con- 
sent, in the mean time, to a pledge by the British 
government that they would issue directions for 
the exercise of this right with the greatest deli- 
cacy and forbearance, and to afford’ immediate 
redress upon any representation of injury sus- 
tained by them, reserving the final discussion of 
the matter to a future opportunity; but on the 
other points in controversy a-satisfactory adjust- 
ment was effected. A clear and precise rule 
was laid down for the regulation of the circui- 
tous trade by the enemy to their colonies, which 
defined the difference between a continuous and 
interrupted voyage, and stipulated that, besides 
the goods being landed and the duties paid, there 
should remain, after the drawback, a duty of one 
per cent. on European and two per cent. on colo- 
nial produce; and an extension of the maritime 
jurisdiction of the United States was agreed to, 
to five miles from the shore of their territory. 
‘Thus, by good sense and moderation on both 
sides, were these difficult questions satisfactorily 
adjusted, and the British nation honourably ex- 
tricated from an embarrassment which threaten- 
ed, under far more perilous circumstances, to re- 
new the dangers of the armed neutrality or the 
‘Northern coalition.* g 

While England was thus extending her naval 
Continental. COMinion into every part of the 
affairs. Cold- globe, and asserting with equal. for- 
ness between bearance and spirit the maritime 
France and yjghts essential to the preservation 
sas of the vast fabric, Napoleon was 
rapidly advancing in his career of universal ter- 
restrial empire. Prussia was the first power 
which felt the humiliation to which these inces- 
sant advances led in all the adjoining states. 
‘The singular treaty has already been mentioned 
which was'concluded by Count Haugwitz on the 
15th of December, whereby he substituted for 
the intended warlike defiance an alliance pur- 
chased by the cession of Hanover from the un- 
conscious and neutral England. Great was the 
embarrassment of the cabinet of Berlin when 
this unexpected intelligence arrived. On the 


* Ano, Reg., 1806, 248, 250. Art. 11 and 12, Treaty. 
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one hand, the object of their ambition for the last 
ten years seemed now about to be obtained, and 
the state to be bounded by an adjoining territory 
which would bring it an addition of nearly a 
million of souls; on the other hand, some re- 
mains of conscience made them feel ashamed 
of thus partitioning a friendly power, and they 
were not without dread of offending Alexander 
by openly sharing in the spoils of his faithful 
ally. At length, however, the magnitude of the 
temptation and the terror of Napoleon prevailed 
over the king’s better principles, and it was de- 
termined not simply to ratify the treaty, but to 
send it back to Paris with certain modifications ; 
and, as a colour to the transaction, and also, per- 
haps, as a salvo to their own consciences, it was 
agreed to ‘‘accept the proposed exchange of 
Hanover for the Margraviates,on condition that 
the completion of it should be deferred till a gen- 
eral peace, and the consent of the King of Great 
Britain in the mean time be obtained ;” while it 
was represented to the English minister at Ber- 
lin that arrangements had been concluded with 
France for ensuring the tranquillity 

of Hanover, which “stipulated ex- “etl eso 
pressly the committing of that country to the ex- 
clusive guard of the Russian troops and to the 
administration of the king until the conclusion 
of a general peace.” But not a word was said 
of any ulterior designs of definitively annexing 
Hanover to the Prussian dominions ; and in the 
mean time the French troops were replaced by 
the Prussian in that electorate, a large part of 
the army disbanded, and a proclamation to the 
same effect issued by the king in taking posses- 
sion of that territory.* 

But it was alike foreign to the character and 
the designs of Napoleon to admit any : 
modification, how trifling soever, in in 
the treaties which he had concluded ORE AN 
with the ministers of inferior powers. two cabi- 
The utmost indignation, therefore, nets. They 
was expressed at St. Cloud at the mod: Honovey 
: A . * ver. 
ifications proposed to be inserted in 
the treaty. ‘“ From that moment,” says Bignon, 
“on the part of Napoleon the question was de- 
cided: all sincere friendship was become impos- 
sible between Prussia and him; it was regarded 
only as a suspected power, whose hollow friend- 
ship had ceased to have any value in his eyes.” 
On the 4th of February it was officially announ- 
ced to Haugwitz, that, “as the treaty of Vienna 
had not been ratified within the prescribed time 
by the Prussian government, the emperor re- 
garded it as no longer binding.” This rigour 
had the desired effect: Prussia had not resolu- 
tion enough to resist; and on the 15th of 
February a new and still more disgrace- ab bep 3 
ful treaty was signed by Haugwitz at Paris, 
which openly stipulated not only the annexation 
of Hanover to the Prussian dominions, but the 
exclusion of the British flag from the ports of 
that electorate, It was ratified on the 26th, and 
immediately carried into execution. M 
Count Schulenberg took possession of = ag 
Hanover on the part of the Prussian monarchy, 
and immediately issued a proclamation closin 
its harbours against English vessels; and on the 
Ist of April a patent appeared, formally annex- 
ing the electorate to the Prussian dominions, on 
pretence that, when belonging to Napoleon by 
the right of conquest, it had been transferred to 


* Hardenberg’s Letter, 26th Jan., 1806, to Mr. Jackson, 
Ann. Reg., 1806, 158, Hard.,ix.,52,58, Bign., y., 223, 296 
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Prussia, in consideration of three of her provin- 
ces ceded to France.* / — 

This system of seizing possession of the ter- 
Measures of _ Litories of neutral or friendly states, 
retaliation by in order to meet the wishes or suit 
Great Britain. the inclinations of greater poten- 
tates, when bounding their dominions, to which 
Napoleon, through his whole.administration, was 
so much inclined, had succeeded perfectly when 
the objects of spoliation were powers, like Ven- 
ice or Naples, too weak to manifest their resent- 
ment; but, Prussia was egregiously mistaken 
when she applied it to Great Britain. So early 
Feb. 3, 28 the 3d of February, Count Munster, 

““ the ‘Regent of Hanover, had protested 
against the occupation of that electorate by the 
Prussian forces, from having observed in the 
conduct of their generals various indications of 
March 17, 22 intention to do more than take pos- 

“~~ "* session of it for a temporary purpose ; 
and the mildest remonstrance, accompanied by a 
request of explanation, had been made by Mr. 
Fox at a subsequent period, when the intentions 
of the cabinet of Berlin became still more sus- 
picious. But no sooner did intelligence arrive 
of the exclusion of the English flag from the 
harbours of the Elbe, and the Prussian proclama- 
tion announcing that they took possession of the 
country in virtue of the French right of conquest, 
than that spirited minister took the most decisive 
measures to show that perfidious government the 
dispositions of the power they had thought fit to 
provoke. The British ambassador was imme- 
diately recalled from Berlin; the Prussian har- 
bours declared in a state of blockade; an em- 
‘bargo laid on all vessels of that nation in the 
aprilg3, Ptitish harbours; while a message from 

pe“: the king to both houses of Parliament 
announced his resolution to assert the dignity of 
his crown, and his ‘‘ anxious expectation for the 
arrival of that moment when a more liberal and 
enlightened policy on the part of Prussia should 
remove every impediment to the renewal. of 
peace and friendship with a power with whom 
his majesty had no other cause of difference than 
that now created by these hostile acts.”+ An 
order of council was soon after issued, 
pec 2 authorizing the seizure of all vesse]s nav- 
igating under Prussian colours; and such was 
the effect of these measures, that the Prussian 
flag was instantly swept from the ocean ; and be- 
fore many weeks had elapsed four hundred of 
its merchant vessels had found their way into 
the harbours of Great Britain. 

In.the speech which he made shortly ate in 
Wir. Fox’s the House of Commons, Mr. Fox drew 
speech on in vivid colours, and depicted with all 
the subject. the force of his eloquence, the humil- 
jating and disgraceful part which Prussia had 
taken in this transaction, “The Emperor of 
Russia,” said he, “ after he left Austerlitz, aban- 
doned the whole direction of his troops that re- 
mained in Germany to the King of Prussia, and 
this country had promised him powerful assist- 
ance in pecuniary supplies. These were the 
means which he possessed of giving weight to 
his negotiations ; and what use did he make of 
them? ‘Why, to seize a part of the territories of 
those powers who had been supporting him in 
the rank and situation that had enabled him to 
negotiate on fair terms with the F'rench emper- 


* Ann: Reg., 1806, 159. Bign., v., 232, 234. Hard., ix., 
107. 


+ Hard., ix., 207,210. Bign., v., 283, Ann. Reg., 1806,. 
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or. At first he pretended only to take interim 
possession of the electorate of Hanover, till the — 


consent of its lawfu! sovereign could be obtained 


to its cession ata general peace ; but latterly this 
thin. disguise was laid aside, and he openly 
avowed that he accepted it in full sovereignty 
from France, to which it belonged by right of 
conquest. * Such a proceeding rests upon no oth- 
er conceivable foundation, but that worst emanae 
tion of the disorders‘and calamities of Sp 
in recent times—the principle of transferring the 
people of other states from one power to anoth- 
er, like so many cattle, upon the footing of mu- 
tual ambition or convenience. We may not at 
present be able to prevent the transfer, but let us 
protest solemnly against its injustice, and vigor- 
ously make use of the forces which Providence 
has given us to make the guilty league feel the 
consequences of our just indignation. The pre-. 
text that Prussia received this territory from Na- 


poleon, to whom it belonged by right of conquest, 


is as hollow as it is discreditable. It was mere- 
ly occupied in a temporary way by the French 
troops ; it formed no part of the French Empire; 
above all; its cession had never been agreed to by 
this country ; and where is there to be found an. 
instance in history of such a cession of a military 
acquisition pending the contest? The conduct 
of Prussia in this transaction is a compound of 
everything that is contemptible in servility, with 
everything that is odious in rapacity. Other na- 
tions have yielded to the ascendant of military 
power: Austria was forced, by the fortune of 
war, to cede many of her provinces;/ Prussia 
alone, without any external disaster, has descend- 
ed at once to the lowest point of degradation— 
that of becoming the minister of the injustice 
and rapacity of a master.”’* : 
In consenting to this infamous transaction, the 
cabinet of Berlin were doubtless actu- y, 

6 apoleon 
ated by the desire to deprecate the opinion of 
wrath and conciliate the favour of the Prussia in 
French emperor. It is worth while to this trans-j 
examine, therefore, whether that object *°41- 
was gained, and in what light their conduct was 
viewed by'that dreaded conqueror. ‘“ From the 
moment,” says Bignon, “that the treaty of the 
15th of February was signed, Napoleon did more 
than hate Prussia—he conceived for that power 
‘the most profound contempt. All his views from 
that day were based on considerations foreign to 
its alliance: -he conceived new projects — he 
formed new plans, as if that alliance no longer 
existed. Jn the mean time, he pressed the exe~ 
cution of all the stipulations it contained favour- 
able to France; he would not permit the de- 
lay of a single day.”+ -Hardenberg had the good’ 
fortune to escape the disgrace of being privy to 
these proceedings: he had, from: his known hos- 
tility to Napoleon, been obliged to withdraw here 
the Prussian cabinet before they were finally 
consummated.t 

The effects of this unmeasured contempt of 
Prussia soon appeared, in a series 4;, farther 
of measures, which overturned the measures of 
whole constitution of the Germanic aggression on 
Empire, and ultimately brought that Germany. 
power into hasty and ill-fated collision with the 
French Empire. On March 15, Murat, without 
any previous concert with the cabinet of Berlin, _ 
was invested with the duchies of Berg and 
Cleves, ceded to France, by the treaty of the 15th 


* Parl. Deb., vi., 890, 892. Ann. Reg., 1806, 161. 
t Bign., v., 232. $ Hard.,ix., 107. 
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of February, by Bavaria, in exchange for the 
Prussian provinces of Anspach and Bayreuth, 
in Franconia. The establishment of a soldier 
of fortune, the brother-in-law of Napoleon, in the 
very heart of his Westphalian provinces, was 
not calculated to allay the now awakened jeal- 
ousy of Prussia; and this feeling was strongly 
increased when the French troops, towards the 
end of April, took possession of the abbacies of 
Werden, Essen, and Elten, on pretence that they 
belonged to the Duchy of Cleves, without any re- 
gard to the claims of Prussia to these territories, 
founded on a prior right. This irritation was 
augmented by the imperious ‘conduct of the 
French generals in the north of Germany, who 
openly demanded a contribution of 4,000,000 
florins (£200,000) from the city of Franktort; 
and, in terms equally menacing, required a loan 
from the city of Hamburg to a still larger 
amount; while, in Bremen, every kind of mer- 
chandise suspected to be English was seized 
without distinction, and committed to the flames. 
Six millions of francs (£240,000) was the price 
at which the imperial robber condescended, in a 
time of profound peace, to tender to the city of 
Hamburg and the Hanse towns his protection. 
The veil which had so long hung before the eyes 
of the Prussian government now began to fall; 
they perceived, with indescribable pain, that 
their long course of obsequiousness to France 
had procured for them only the contempt of that 
power, and, the hostility of its enemies.* 

No words can paint the mingled feelings of 
Universal in- Shame, patriotism, and indignation 
dignation in Which burst forth in all ranks in 
the north of Prussia, when the rapid course of 
Germany. —_ events left no longer any doubt, not 
only that their rights and interests were totally 
disregarded by France, in favour of whom they 
had made so many’ sacrifices, but that they had 
sunk to this depth of degradation without any 
attempt to assert their dignity as an independent 
power. The queen and Prince Louis, who had 
so long mourned in vain the temporizing policy 
and degraded position of their country, now gave 
open vent to their indignation; nor did they ap- 

eal in: vain to the patriotic spirit of the people. 

he inhabitants of that monarchy, clear-sighted 
and intelligent beyond almost any other, as well 
as enthusiastic and brave, perceived distinctly 
the gulf into which their country was about to 
fall: one universal cry of indignation burst forth 
from all ranks; it was not mere warlike enthu- 
siasm, but. the profoundest feeling of national 
shame and humiliation which animated the peo- 

le. ‘The young officers loudly demanded to be 
ed to the combat: the elder spoke of the glories 
of Frederic and Rosbach: an irresistible current 
swept away the whole nation. Publications, 
burning with indignant eloquence, issued frome 
all the free cities in the north of Germany where 
a shadow even of independence was still pre- 
served, and that universal fervour ensued which 
is the invariable forerunner of great events-for 
good or for evil. Guided by wisdom and pru- 
dence, it might have led to the most splendid re- 
sults; impelled by passion and directed by im- 
becility, it induced unheard-of disasters.tt 


* Bign., v., 247, 370. Ann. Reg., 1806, 164. Hard., ix., 
136, 224, 225. Bour., vii., 137, 138. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1806, 165. Hard., ix., 117, 119. 

+ One of the most remarkable of these was a pamphlet 
published by the celebrated Gentz, which 
at the time produced a very great sensa- 
tion. ‘The war hitherto conducted against 
France,” said he, “ was just and necessary in its origin, aud 
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Strong as were the patriotic feelings which the 
conquests and rapacity of the French yymation 
had awakened in a large portion of the of the Con- 
German people, they were not as yet federacy of 
universal: the hour of the’ resurrec- the Rhine. 
tion of the Fatherland had not arrived... By ap- 
pealing to the blind ambition of some of their 
princes, and flattering the inconsiderate feelings 
of many of their people, Napoleon had contrived. 
to animate one portion of its inhabitants against 
the other; and on this division of opinion he had. 
formed the project of reducing the whole to ser-- 
vitude, The first design of the ConrEDERATION 
or THE Rune had been formed, as already no- 
ticed, the year before, during the residence of the 
emperor at Mayence; but it was brought to ma- 
turity, from his witnessing the enthusiasm. ex- 
cited among the lesser states in Germany by the 
victories in which they had shared, gained under 
the standards of France over Austria, and the 
regal dignity to which they had elevated their 
sovereigns. France on this occasion played off 
with fatal effect the policy so uniformly followed. 
by its chiefs since the Revolution, that of rousing 
one portion of the population in the adjoining 
states against the other, and raising itself, b 
their mutual divisions, to supreme dominio 
over both. As his differences with Russia as. 
sumed a more envenomed character, and the hos-. 
tility of Prussia became more apparent, Napo-- 
leon felt daily. more strongly the necessity of 
uniting the states in alliance with him into a 
durable confederacy, which should enable him 
at all times to convert their military resources to 
his own purposes. It was no small matter to 
have such an outwork beyond the great frontier 
rampart of the Rhine; their contingents of 
troops would place nearly a fourth of the mili- 
tary force of Germany at his disposal; and,-what 
was to him perhaps of still greater importance, 
under the pretence of stationing the vast contin- 
gent of France in such a situation as to protect. 
its allies, he might lay the whole expenses of 
two hundred thousand men on the allied states.© 

Influenced by such desires on both sides, the 
negotiations for the conclusion of the powers ad- 
treaty were not long of being brought mitted to the- 
to a termination. The plenipoten- confederacy. 
certainly it has not become less so during its progress. If it 
has hitherto failed from false measures, are)we to regard 
everything as lost?’ Is Germany destined to become what 
Holland, Switzerland, Spain, and Italy now are? But how 
is our salvation to be obtained? By assembling what is dis~ 
persed, raising what is fallen, resuscitating what is dead. 
We have had enough of the leagues of princes; they have 
proved as futile as they are precarious. There remains to 
us but one resonrce: that the brave and the good should 
unite ; that they should form a holy league for our deliver-- 
ance: that is the only alliance that can defy the force of 
arms, and restore liberty to nations and peace to the world. 
You, then, who, amid the universal shipwreck, have yet pre- 
served the freedom of your souls, the honesty of your hearts, 
who have hearts capable of sacrificing your all for the good 
of your fellow-citizens, turn your eyes upon your country ; 
behold it mutilated, bleeding, weighed down, but not de 
stroyed ; in all but the grave there is hope. It is neither te. 
England nor Russia that we must look for our deliverance, 
how desirable soever the co-operation of these powers may 
be ; it is to Germany alone that the honour of our deliverance 
is reserved. It is Germany which must raise itself from its 
ruins, and accomplish the general emancipation, We shall 
do more : we shall deliver France itself, and restore to that 
power a free and pacific existence, consistent with the inde- 
pendence of Europe.”—GeEntz, Europe en 1806, and Harp., 
ix., 122, 123. On the eve of the battle of Jena, what could 
appear more misplaced than this prophecy ! yet how exact~ 
ly it was accomplished at a future time! a remarkable in- 
stance of the manner in which genius, piercing through the 
clouds of present events, can discern the ultimate changes. 
in which they are to terminate. 


* Hard., ix., 153, 155. Bign., v., 300, 303, Lucches., i 
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tiaries of all the powers who were to be admitted 
into the confederacy assembled at Paris in the 
July 1g, beginning of July, and on the 12th of 
‘ that month the act of the confederation 
was signed. The members of it were the Em- 
erot of the French, the Kings of Bavaria and 
irtemberg, the Archbishop. of Ratisbon, the 
Elector of Baden, the Grand-duke of Berg, the 
Landgrave of Hesse d’Armstadt, the Princes of 
Nassau Weilberg, Nassau Usingen, Hohenzol- 
Jern Hechingin and Hohenzollern Sigmasin- 
gen, Salm-Salm, and Salm-Kerbourg, Isenberg- 
Birchstein, Prince Lichtenstein d’Aremberg, and 
Count de la Leyen. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
Grand-duke of Wurtzberg; acceded to the con- 
Sept: 30. federacy a short time afterward. By the 


ance were declared to be severed forever from the 
Germanic Empire ; rendered independent of any 
power foreign to the confederacy, placed under 
the protection of the Emperor of the French; and 
any hostility committed against any of them was 
to be considered as a declaration of war against 
the whole.* Several of the allies received ac- 
cessions of territory or dignity: the free towns 
of Frankfort and Nuremberg were handed over, 
the first to the Prince Primate, the second to the 
King of Bavaria: all the members of the con- 
federacy were invested with the full sovereignty 
of their respective states, and received a gift of 
the foreign territories encircled in their domin- 
ions.t Lastly, a separate article provided the 
military contingent which each of the confeder- 
ates was to furnish for their common protection: 
which were, for France 200,000,t and for the 
German States 58,000 men; but subsequent ex- 
perience’ soon proved that Napoleon received 
military aid to double the amount of these num- 
bers from them all.§ 

This confederacy was by far the most impor- 
tant blow which Napoleon had yet 
renounces the levelled at the independence of the 
crown of Ger- European states. It was no longer 
PADYS an inconsiderable power, such as 
Switzerland, Venice, or Holland, which received 
a master from the conqueror: the venerable fab- 
ric of the Germanic Empire had been pierced to 
the heart, her fairest provinces had been reft from 
the Empire of the Czsars. ‘The impression pro- 
duced in Europe by this aggression was propor- 
tionally great: sixteen millions of men were by 
a single stroke transferred from the Cesars to a 
foreign alliance; and profound pity was felt for. 
the emperor, the first sovereign of Christendom, 
who was thus despoiled of a large portion of the 
dominions which, for above a thousand years, 
had been enjoyed by his predecessors. Nor was 
this feeling of commiseration lessened by what 
1, mediately followed, On the 1st of Au- 
Ans." oust notification was sent to the Diet of 
Ratisbon of the formation of the confederacy, 
both on the part of the Emperor of France and 
the coalesced princes. The former deemed it 


The emperor 


+ Arts. 24, 25. 


* Arts. 1,7, 12, and 35 
Marten’s Traites, 


+ See Treaty, Ann Reg., 1806, 818. 
iv., 313, 329. 
$6 The contingents were settled as follows: 


France-...--++++- 

Bavaria .--++.00s: 

Wirtemberg.-+--------- 

ANGE. cr cinitcle vacls bicivee ts 

Berpisisswielece since vesin ove datecacacsees 

Darmatadtis -\sccaedss viele es cise Le digs )aistsin aur atclets 4,000 

Nassau, Hohenzoki, and others.-ce.s+es++++++ 4,000 
: 258,000 


—Ann. Reg., 1806, 166. 
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unnecessary to assign any reasons for his con- 
duet; but the latter pleaded, as their excuse for 
violating their engagements to the Empire, the 
inconsistence between their present situation and 
their ancient bonds, and the necessity, amid the 
weakness of their former chief, of looking out 
for a new protector, who might possess force ail 
eyuate to secure them from insult. Under such 
flimsy devices did these selfish princes conceal a 
dereliction of loyalty and desertion of their coun- 
try, calculated to produce unbounded calamities 
to Germany, and which they themselves were 
destined afterward to expiate in tears of blood. 
But how keenly soever the Emperor Francis 
might feel the open blow thus levelled at his dig- 
nity, and the formation of a separate and hostile 
state in the heart of his dominions, he' was not 
in a Situation to give vent to his resentment. 
Soult'still held the battlements of Brannau: on 
one pretext or another, the evacuation of the 
German States, which by the’treaty of Presburg 
was to be effected at latest in three months, had 
been delayed: the French battalions were in 
great strength on the Inn, the prisoners made 
during the campaign had not been restored, while 
the dispirited Austrian troops had not yet recoy- 
ered the rude shocks of Ulm and Austerlitz. 
Wisely yielding, therefore, to a storm which they 
could not prevent, the imperial cabinet dissem- 
bled their feelings; and, justly considering this 
stroke as entirely subversive of the Empire, the 
Emperor Francis, by a solemn deed, re- , ), ¢ 
nounced the throne of the Ceesars, and de- “"*"”" 
clared himself the first of a new series of the em- 
perors of Austria.*t 
Though in appearance levelled at the EEmper- 
or Francis as chief of the Empire, 


. ws Great sensa- 
this violent dislocation of the Ger- j7°*yon8# 


tion which 
these events 
produce at 


formidable to Prussia, from. the close : 
t Berlin. 


proximity of its frontier to the coa- 
lesced states. ‘The sensation, accordingly, which 
it produced at Berlin was unbounded: all class- 
es, from the cabinet of the king to the privates in 
the army, perceived the gulf which was yawning 
beneath their feet; they saw clearly that they 
were disregarded and despised, and reserved only 
for the melancholy privilege of being last devour- 


* Jom., ii., 240, 243. Bign., v., 317, 319. ard., ix., 157. 

+ Napoleon set forth, in his communication to the Diet of 
Ratisbon announciug the Confederation of the 4 agresces of Nas 
Rhine, ‘‘The Germanic Constitution is no poleon and the 
longer.but a shadow; the diet has ceased to Emperor Francis 
have any will of its own. His majesty the © the German 
emperor and king can, therefore, no longer °“* 
recognise its existence. He has accepted, in consequence, 
the title of Protector of the Confederation of the Rhine. In 
his pacific views he declares that he will never carry his 
views beyond that river. He has hitherto been faithful to 
all his promises.” The confederated princes declared, ‘‘ The 
results of the last three wars having proved that the Germanic 
body was really dissolved, the princes of the west and 
south have deemed it expedient to renounce all connexion 
with a power which has ceased to exist, and to range them- 
selves under the banners of the Emperor of the French, who 
is bound alike by the interests of his glory as well as those 
of his Empire to secure to them the enjoyment of external 
and internal tranquillity.” With more truth and dignity 
the Emperor Francis said, in his act renouncing the throne 


| of the Empire, ‘‘ Being convinced of the impossibility of dis- 


charging any longer the duties which the imperial throne 
imposed'upon us, we owe it to our principles to abdicate a 
crown which.could have no value in our eyes, when we 
were unable to discharge its duties and deserve the confi- 
dence of the princes electors of the Empire. Therefore it is . 
that, considering the bonds which unite us to the Empire as 
dissolved by. the Confederation of the Rhine, we renounce 
the imperial crown, and by these presents absolve the elect- 
ors, princes, and states, members of the supreme tribunal, 
and other magistrates, from the duties which unite them to 
us as their legal chief."—See Harb., ix., 159, 162. 
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ed. The increasing aggressions of Napoleon or 
his vassals speedily made them aware that this 
was their destiny. Murat advanced claims to 
the principality of Embden, and the three abba- 
cies which formed part of the indemnity award- 
ed to Prussia for its cessions in Franconia, as 
well as to. the free cities of Hamburg and Bre- 
men. The twenty-fourth article of the Confed- 
eration of the Rhine conferred on that military 
chief the sovereignty of all the German princi- 
alities of the house of Orange, and rendered its 
ead, brother-in-law to the king, tributary to the 
vassal of Napoleon; while the injurious treat- 
ment to which the Prince of Latour and Taxis, 
brother-in-law of the Queen of Prussia, was ex- 
posed, was‘a fresh outrage to that monarch in 
the most sensitive part. "To avoid, however, if 
possible, an immediate rupture with the court of 
Sept.27 Berlin, they were given to understand by 
*“ the French emperor that, if they were de- 
sirous to form a league of the states who were 
attached more or less to Prussia in the north of 
Germany, France would not oppose its forma- 
tion. But they were informed, shortly after, that 
Oct. 3, the Hanse towns, which Napoleon re- 
*“ served for his own immediate protection, 
could not be permitted to join that northern con-, 
federacy: that Saxony ‘could not. be allowed to 
form part of it against its.will; ‘while the Elector 
of Hesse was invited to join the confederacy of 
the Rhine, and, on his refusing to comply, struck 
at by a resolution which cut off his access to 
part of his own dominions. Butallthese causes 
of complaint, serious as they were, sunk into in- 
‘significance compared to that which arose when 
it was discovered by M. Lucchesini, the Prus- 
sian ambassador at Paris, that France had en- 
tered into negotiations with England on the foot- 
ing of the restitution of Hanover to its lawful 
sovereign; that, while continually urging the 
cabinet of Berlin to look for indemnities for such 


a loss on ‘the side of Pomerania, Napoleon had 
engaged to Russia, in the treaty signed with 
D’Oubril, its ambassador at Paris, to prevent 
them from depriving the King of Sweden of any 
part of his German dominions ;* and that, while 
still professing sentiments of amity and friend- 
ship to Frederic William, he had offered to throw 
no obstacles in the way of the re-establishment 
of the kingdom of Poland, including the whole 
of Polish Prussia, in favour of the Grand-duke 
Constantine. \ Irritated beyond endurance by such 
a succession of insults, and anxious to regain 
the place which he was conscious he had lost in 
the estimation of Europe, the King of ora 
ag.9, War. put his armies on the war footing, 
Ry so hel ive despatched M. Krusemark to St. Pe- 
tions of Prus- tersburg, and M. Lacobi to London, 
a : to endeavour to effect a reconcilia- 
tion with these powers, opened the navigation of 
“the Elbe, concluded his differences with Sweden, 
assembled his generals, and caused his troops to 
defile in the. direction of Leipsic.. The torrent 
of public indignation at Berlin became irresisti- 
ble: the war party overwhelmed all opposition ; 
in the general tumult, the still small voice of 
reason, which counselled caution and prepara- 
tion in the outset of so. great an enterprise; was 
overborne; Prince Louis and his confederates 
cpenly boasted that Prussia, strong in the recol- 
lection of the Great Frederic, and the discipline 
he had bequeathed to his followers, was able, 


* Ann. Reg. ign., v., 369, 390... Hard., ix. 
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single-handed, to strike down the conqueror of 
Europe; the young officers repaired at night to 
sharpen their sabres on the window-sills of the 
French ambassador; warlike and patriotic songs 
resounded, amid thunders of applause, at the the- 
atres; and the queen roused the general enthusi- 
asm to the highest pitch by displaying her beau- 
tifwl figure on horseback in the streets of Berlin, 
at the head of her regiment of hussars, in the 
uniform of the corps.* 

While Prussia, suddenly and violently awa- 
kening from the trance of ten years, was thus ta- 
king up arms and rushing headlong into a con- 
test, single-handed, with the conqueror of Eu- 
rope, negotiations of an important. character, 
terminating in a resolution equally warlike, had 
taken place with Russia and England. 

The retreat of the Emperor Alexander and his 
army from the disastrous field of penewed caus- 
Austerlitz had apparently extin- es of discord be- 
guished all causes of discord be- tween France 
tween the vast empires of Russia 2"4 Russia. 
and France. Their territories nowhere were in 
contact. . The vast barrier of Germany, with its 
two thousand walled cities and forty millions of 
warlike inhabitants, severed them from each oth- 
er. They had parted with-mutual expressions, 
of esteem, and.the interchange of courteous 
deeds .between the victor and the vanquished. 
The conclusion of the peace of Presburg, by re- 
leasing the Czar from all obligations towards his 
unfortunate ally, seemed to have still farther re- 
moved the possibility of a rupture, while the 
withdrawing of Austria from the Continental al- 
liance left no rational ground for renewing the 
contest on account of any danger, how immi- 
nent soever, to the balance of power from the ag- 
gressions of Napoleon. But, notwithstanding all 
these favourable circumstances, the secret am- 
bition of these potentates.again threw them inte 
collision, and the quarter where the difference 
arose indicated that it was the glittering prize of 
Constantinople which brought them to the fields 
of Eylau and Friedland. 

Cattaro, a small barren province situated to 
the south of Ragusa, on the eastern pig. 
coast of the Adriatic, derives its value Bick. oe. 
from the excellence of its harbour, mouths of 
which is the largest and safest in that the Cattaro. 


sea, and the skill of its seamen, which has al: 


ways secured them an honourable place in its 
naval transactions. By the treaty of Presburg 
it had been provided that this province should 
be ceded by the Imperialists tothe French with-. 
in two months after its final ratification. When 
this period had expired, the French commission. 
ers authorized to take possession had not arri- 
vid, and the Russian agent there, taking advan- 
tage of that circumstance, succeeded in persua= 
ding the inhabitants, who are almost all of Greek 
extraction, that their intended transference to 
France had fallen to the ground, and that they 
were at liberty to tender their allegiance to whom 
they chose. In pursuance of these which is es 
instigations, the people; who are cupied bythe 
styled Montenegrins, and ardently Russians. 

desired the establishment of a power professing 
the Greek faith within their bounds, rcee in a tu- 
multuous manner, shut up the Austrian com- 
mander, who had only a slender garrison at his 
disposal, within the fortress, and commenced a 
Strict blockade, in which they were soon sup- 
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ported by a Russian man-of-war, which arrived 
March 4, 1om Corfu. Aftera short blockade he 
* surrendered the place to the insurgents, 
who immediately transferred it to the Russians, 
by whom it was occupied in force; but the cir- 
cumstances attending the transaction were so 
suspicious that the Austrian subaltern officers 
in the fortress protested against its surrender, and) 
the governor was afterward brought to a court- 
martial at Vienna for his conduct on this occa- 
, sion, and sentenced to confinement in a Tran- 
sylvanian fortress for life.* 

Nothing that has since transpired authorizes 
The French, the belief that Austria was privy 
in return, seize tO this transaction; nor does any 
Ragusa. Ac- motive appear which could induce 
Laenyths = oa, her, for so trifling an object, to run 
Berghboumme the risk of offending the Emperor 
Napoleon, whose terrible legions were still upon 
the Inn. But no sooner did he receive intelli- 
gence of it than Napoleon ordered Marshal Ber- 
thier to delay the evacuation of the fortress of 
Brannau, on the Austrian frontier; and the 
march of all the French troops towards the Rhine 
was countermanded. In this way, the important 
object was gained of keeping a hundred and fif- 
ty thousand men still at free quarters on the Ger- 
man States. He made no effort to dispossess 
the Russians and Montenegrins from Cattaro; 
but, on the pretext that, because the Austrians had 
failed in: performing their obligations to him, he 
was at liberty to look for an indemnity wherever 
May 97, Be could find it, seized upon the neigh- 

ay 27. b 3 ; i 

ouring city of Ragusa, a neutral power 

with whom they had no cause whatever of hos- 
tility. There Lauriston, who commanded the 
French garrison, was shortly after besieged by 
the Russians, both by land and sea; but before 
anything of moment could be transacted in that 
quarter, the Austrians, exhausted*by the pro- 
longed stay of such an immense body of men on 
their territory, made ‘such energetic remonstran- 
ces to the cabinet of St. Petersburg on the sub- 
ject, that they agzeed to the evacuation of Cat- 
taro; and M. d’Oubril, who.was.despatched from 
the Russian cabinet to Paris, ostensibly to nego- 
Tuly 9, Hate the exchange of prisoners, but really 
Y“ ‘to conclude a treaty between the two pow- 
ers, brought authority for its surrender to the 
French. But, in consequence of that ambassa- 
dor having exceeded his instructions, the treaty 
which he concluded was not ratified by the Km- 
peror Alexander; and as hostilities for that rea- 
son still continued, Lauriston was reduced to the 
last extremity in Ragusa, and saved from de- 
july 6, Struction only by the opportune arrival of 
Y®* Molitor, who advanced at the head of re- 
enforcements from Dalmatia. The territory of 
Ragusa was now fully occupied by the French, 
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and continued in their hands till the end of Sep-. 


tember, when it was invaded by a powerful body 
of Russians and Montenegrins; but these troops 
having been drawn out of their intrenchments 
by a skilful stratagem on the part of Marmont, 
were attacked and defeated with great loss, and 
“even experienced some difficulty in regaining 
the fortresses of Castel Nuovo and Cattaro, from 
whence they had issued.+ Seedy! 
M. d’Oubril came to Paris by Vienna; but, 
notwithstanding his conferences withthe English 
and Austrian ministers at that capital, he ap- 
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pears, when he arrived at Paris, to ,,, .. 

have misunderstood, in an unac- Ton 
countable manner, his instructions. ty at Paris be- 
Talleyrand and the French ministers tween France 
made such skilful use of the depend- ant Ruerea 
ance of the negotiations with England, which 
Lord Yarmouth was at that moment conducting 
at Paris, and of the threat totally to destroy Aus- 
tria if hostilities were resumed, that they indu- 
ced in the Russian ambassador a belief that a . 
Na peace with that power was on the eve * 
of signature, and that nothing but an. instant 
compliance with the demands of the emperor 
could save Europe from dismemberment, and 
Russia from all the consequences of a single- 
handed contest with Napoleon. Under the influ- 
ence of these fears and misrepresenta- ,,, 20 
tions, he suddenly signed a treaty as dis- “7 “"* 
graceful to Russia as it was contrary to the good 
faith which she owed to Great Britain. Not 
content with surrendering the mouths of the Cat- 
taro, the subject of so much discord, to France, - 
without any other equivalent than an illusory 
promise that the French troops should evacuate 
Germany in three months, he stipulated also, in 
the secret articles, “that if, in the course of 
events, Ferdinand IV. should cease to’ possess 
Sicily, the Emperor of Russia should unite with 
the Emperor of France in all measures calcula- 


ted to induce the court of Madrid to cede to the 


Prinee-royal of Naples the Balearic Isles, to be 
enjoyed by him and his successors with the title 
of king—the harbours of those islands being shut 
against the British flag during the continuance 
of the present war; that the entry to these isles 
should be closed against Ferdinand himself and 
his queen; and that the contracting parties 
should concur in effecting a peace between Prus- 
sia and Sweden, without the latter power being 
deprived of Pomerania.” Ragusa also was to 
be evacuated, and the integrity of the Ottoman 
dominions. guarantied by* both the contracting 
parties : a provision which forms a striking con- 
trast to the agreement for. the partition of that 
power concurred in within a year afterward at 
Tilsit. Thus did Napoleon and D’Oubril con- 
cur in spoliating the King of Naples of the do- 
minions which were still under his command, 
without any other indemnity than a nominal 
throne of trifling islands to his son; give away 
Sicily, garrisoned by English troops, without 
consulting either the court of Palermo or the cab- 
inet of London; dispose of the Balearic Islands 
without the knowledge or consent of the King 
of Spain; and stipulate the retention of Pomera- 
nia by Sweden at the very moment that France 
held out the acquisition of that duchy as an equiv- 
alent which should reconcile Prussia to the loss 
of Hanover.* 

M. d’Oubril, seemed to be aware, at the time 
he signed this extraordinary treaty, wnich isdisa- 
that he had exceeded or deviated vowed by the 
from his instructions; for no soon- cabinet of St. 
er was it concluded, than he set off Petersburg. 
in person to render an account of it at St. Peters- 
‘burg, observing, at the same time, “I go to lay 
the treaty and my head at the feet of my im- 
perial master.” In effect, before he reached the 
Russian capital, intelligence of the formation of 
the Confederation of the Rhine had arrived, 
which unexpected event greatly strengthened the 
influence of the party hostile to France. ‘A 
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ehange of ministry had ensued: Prince Adam 
Czartorinski, and the chiefs inclined for a sep- 
arate accommodation, were displaced, and suc- 
ceeded by the Baron Budberg, and the nobles 
who supported the English in opposition to the 
French alliance. The treaty. was, in conse- 
quence of these events, formally disavowed by 
the imperial government, as “entirely in, oppo- 
Aug. 95, Sition to the instructions which D’Oubril 
"s-“°" had received,” though they professed 
their willingness to resume the negotiations on 
a basis which had been communicated to the 
cabinet of the Tuileries. By this disavowal, in- 
deed, the Russian government was saved the 
dishonour which must forever have attached to 
it had so disgraceful a treaty been uncondition- 
ally ratified; but upon comparing the powers 
conferred on the ambassador by one ministry, 
with the refusal to ratify the treaty by its stc- 
cessor, it was difficult to avoid the inference, 
that the difference in reality arose from a change 
of policy in the imperial cabinet, not any devia- 
tion from instructions on the part of its ambas- 
sador; and all reflecting men began to conceive 
the most serious apprehensions as to the conse- 
quences which might ensue to the liberties of 
Europe from the alliance of two colossal pow- 
ers, which thus took upon themselves, without 
any authority, to dispose of inferior thrones, and 
partition the territories of weaker states.*t 
The rapid succession of more important 
events left no'time for the advance of the fresh 
negotiations thus pointed at by the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg. All eyes in Europe were turned to 
the conferences between France and England, 
which had been long in dependance at’ Paris; 
and the turn which it was now taking left little 
hope that hostilities in every quarter could be 
brought to a termination. 
This celebrated negotiation took its rise from 
F _a fortuitous circumstance equally 
Crane creditable ND the government of both 
tween France powers. An abandoned exile, in a 
and England. private audience with Mr. Fox in 
February, had proposed to that minister to as- 
sassinate Napoleon. Either penetrating the de- 
sign of this wretch, who had once been an agent 
of the police in Paris, or inspired by a generous 
desire to prevent the perpetration of so, atrocious 
Feb. 10, 22 offence, the English minister, after 
“having at first dismissed him from his 
presence, had the assassin apprehended, and sent 
information to M. Talleyrand of the proposal. 
This upright proceeding led to a courteous reply 


* Bign., v., 330, 344. Hard., ix., 221, 222. 

+ The powers conferred on M. d’Oubril bore, ‘‘ We au- 
thorize, by these presents, M. d’Oubril to enter into nego- 
tiations with a view to the establishment of peace, with 
whoever shall be sufficiently authorized on the part of the 
French government, and to conclude and sign with them an 
act or convention on bases proper to consolidate peace be- 
tween Russia and France, and to prepare it between the 
other belligerent powers ; and we promise on, our imperial 
word to hold good and execute faithfully whatever shall be 
agreed to and signed by our said plenipotentiary, and to ad- 


specified.” On the other hand, the act of disavowal bore, 
“‘ The pretended act of pacification concluded by M. d’Ou- 
bril has been submitted to a council speedily summoned 
to that effect, and compared with the instructions which he 
had received here, and the mstructions transmitted to him 
from Vienna before his departure from that town; and they 
found that M.d’Oubril in signing that treaty has not ony 
deviated from the instructions he had received, but acted in 
a manner directly contrary to the sense and spirit of the or- 
ders themselves.” . The penalty inflicted on the ambassador, 
however, that of meie banishment to his estates, did not look 
like any very serio: ‘deviation from instructions, —See MarR- 
TEN’s Sup., iv., 308, 212, and Harp., ix., 222. 
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from that minister, in which, after expressing 
his satisfaction at the new turn which the war 
had taken, which he regarded as a presage of 
what he might expect from a cabinet of which 
he fondly measured the sentiments according to 
those of Mr. Fox,‘ “one of the men who seem 
expressly made to feel the really grand and beau- 
tiful in all things,” he repeated the passage. in 
the exposition of the state of the Empire by the 
minister of the interior, wherein: Napoleon de- 
clared that he would always be ready 4, 2,96 
to renew conferences with England on ; 
the basis of the treaty of Amiens. Mr. Fox re- 
plied that he was inspired with the same senti- 
ments; and thus. commenced a negotiation under 
the most favourable of all auspices, mutual es- 
teem on the part of the powers engaged in it.* 

The basis proposed by Mr. Fox was, that the 
“ two parties should assume it as a prin- , 4, 
ciple that the peace was to be honourable soa 
to themselves and their respective allies.” ‘Our 
interests,” said Talleyrand, “ are England in: 
easily reconciled, from this alone, sistson Russia 
that they are distinct. You are the being a party 
masters of the sea. Your maritime to thenegotia- 
forces equal those of all the kings "°" 
of the earth put together. We are a great Con- 
tinental power, but’ other nations have as great 
armies on foot as ourselves. If, in addition to 
being omnipotent on the ocean from your own 
strength, you desire to acquire a preponderance 
on the Continent by means of alliances, peace is 
not possible.”  Talleyrand strongly urged the 
English minister to lay all the allies on either 
side out of view, and conclude a separate accom- 
modation; but in this design he was 
unsuccessful. Mr. Fox insisted, with 
honourable firmness, that Russia should 
be made a party to the treaty. “Do you wish 
us to treat,” said he, “ conjointly with Russia ? 
We answer yes. Do you wish us to enter into 
a separate treaty,t independent of that power 2? 
No?” Finding the English minister immovable 
on this point, M. Talleyrand had recourse to 
equivocation; and it was agreed that the inter- 
vention of the Continental powers to the treaty 
should be obtained.’ 

The next step in the negotiation was to fix the 
basis on which the interests and Basis of uti- 
honour of England and France possidetis fixed. 
themselves were to be adjusted. To ascertain 
this important point in a manner more satisfac- 
tory than could be done by the slow interchange 
of written communications, M. Talleyrand sent - 
for Lord Yarmouth, one of the English travellers 
whom Napoleon had detained a prisoner ever 
since the rupture of the peace of Amiens, and 
proposed to him the basis on which 
France was willing to enter into an ac- Hrs WC 
commodation. These were the restitution of 
Hanover, which, after great difficulty, Napoleon 
was brought to agree~to, and the retention of 


Despatch, 
April 20. 


Sicily by England or its allies ;t the recognition 


hibit to it our imperial ratification in the term that shall be ; 


_* Bign., v., 266, 269. Hard., ix., 184, 187. Parl. Deb., 
viii.. 92, 94. : sal bs 

t Parl. Deb., viii., 103, 108. Bign., v., 267, 274. 

+ “T inquired,” said Lord Yarmouth, “ whether the pos- 
session of Sicily would be demanded, it having been so said, 
‘Vous l’avez,’ he replied, ‘nous ne vous la demandons pas ; 
Si vous la possediez, elle pourroit augmenter de beaucoup 
les difficultés.’ Considering this to be very positive, both 
from the ‘words and the manner of delivering them, I con- 
ceived it would be improper to make farther questions. We 
ask nothing of you (nous ne vous demandons rien), amount- 
ing to an admission of uti-possidetis, as applicable to his 
majesty’s conquests. Talleyrand concluded with these 
words: ‘Les sentiments de la France sont enti€rement 
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of the Emperor of France by England, and of the 
integrity of the Uttoman dominions by France.* 
These terms Lord Yarmouth justly ‘considered 
as equivalent tothe establishment of the princi- 
ple of wéi-possidetis, and stated them as such in his 
communication made the same day to Mr. Fox 
on the subject. 
At the time when the proposals were made by 
Which France the French government, no accom- 
departs from. modation had been ‘effected with 
June 13: Russia; and it was an object of the 
highest importance to induce Great Britain, on 
any terms, to accede to the basis of a negotiation. 
But when the next communication from Talley- 
yand was made, circumstances had entirely 
changed. D’Oubril had expressed his willing- 
ness to sign a separate peace on behalf of Rus- 
sia, and Napoleon was resolved to take advan- 
‘tage of this circumstance to exact more favour- 
able conditions than he had at first agreed to from 
the British government.’ When pressed, there- 
fore, by Lord Yarmouth to adhere to the 
principle of wéi-possidetis, and in partic- 
ularto agree to the King of Naples retaining Si- 
-cily, he replied that, though the sentiments of the 
emperor in favour of peace had undergone no 
alteration, “yet that some changes had taken place, 
‘the possibility of which he had hinted at when 1 
last saw him,” alluding to the readiness of Rus- 
‘sia to treat separately; and farther mentioned 
that the emperor had received reports from his 
brother, and the general officers under his com- 
mand, stating that Naples could not be held without 
Sicily, and the probability they saw of gaining 
ossession of that island; that the restitution of 
Hanover for the honour of the British crown, 
the retention of Malta for the honour of the navy, 
and the Cape of. Good Hope for the interests of 
eommerce, should be sufficient inducements to 
the cabinet of St. James’s to enter into the ne- 
‘gotiation ; that, if a confidential communication 
had been made three months before, the ques- 
tions both of Holland and Naples might have 
been arranged in the manner most satisfactory to 
Great Britain; but that now, when their domin- 
ions had been settled on the emperor’s brothers, 
any abandonment of any portion of them would 
‘be “considered by the emperor as a retrograde 
‘measure, equivalent to an abdication.” Lord 
Yarmouth continued to insist, in terms of Mr. 
Fox’s instructions, for the basis of “uti-possidetis 
‘as the one originally proposed by France, and to 
‘which Great Britain was resolved to adhere; 
‘that it was on the faith of this basis, more espe- 
cially as applied to Sicily, that the conferences 
alone were continued ; that any tergiver- 
June 26. sation or cavil, therefore, on that capital 
‘article would be considered as a breach of the 
principle of the negotiation in its most essential 
part; that full powers were now communicated 
“to him to conduct the negotiation; but that the 
possession of Sicily was a sine qua non, without 
‘which it was useless to continue the conferences, 


June 16 


Talleyrand upon this offered the Hanse 


‘July 1. Pywns as an equivalent for the King of 
Naples; and when this was refused, to give Dal- 

matia, Albania, and Ragusa as an indem- 
July 9 nity to his Sicilian majesty: looking out 


’ ‘thus, according to the usual system of Napoleon, 


changés ; l'aigreur qui characterisait le commencement de 
-cette guerre n’existe plus. Et ce que nous desirons le plus, 
c’est de pouvoir vivre en bon intelligence avec une aussi 
grande puissance que la Grande Bretagne.’”—Lorp Yar- 
@MOUTH’S Communication, No. 12; Parl. Deb. viti., 110, 
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in every direction for indemmities at the expense 
of minor neutral states, rather than surrender 
one foot of his own acquisitions.* 

This clear departure, on the side of France, 
from the basis of the negotiation 
originally laid down by its own orine negotin- 
minister, and open avowal of the tions, and grad- 
principle that neutral and weaker ual estrange- 
powers were to be spoliated in or- ment ofthe par. 
der to reconcile the pretensions of "°° 
the greater belligerents, augured but ill for its ul- 
timate success, and the notes which were inter- 
changed gradually assumed a more angry char- 
acter; but the conferences were still ccntinued for 
a considerable time. Mr. I'ox, with the firmness 
which became a British minister, invariably in- 
sisted that Sicily should be retained by the king, 
and enjoined Lord Yarmouth to demand A 
his passports if this were not acceded to. i 
The changes in Germany consequent on the 
Confederation of the Rhine were admitted by 
Talleyrand, but offered to be concealed if peace 
with great Britain were concluded. Mr. Fox 
refused to be any party to the project of despoil-~ 
ing Turkey and Ragusa, independent and neutral 
States, to provide an equivalent for the abandon- 
ment of Sicily; but threw out a hope that, by the 
cession of part of the Venitian States, with the 
city of Venice, from the kingdom of Italy to the 
King of Naples, an accommodation might be lis- 
tened to. To this, as making the proposed equiv- 
alent come from his‘own allies, Napoleon would 
by no means consent. Advices were re- caear) 
ceived at Paris that an army of thirty “"% °* 
thousand men had been assembled at Bayonne. 
All the officers in Paris belonging to corps in 
Germany received orders instantly to join Suly Bo 
their respective regiments, and the signa- *"Y “"” 
ture of a separate treaty between France and 
Russia, in which the cession of Sicily in- ex- 
change for the Balearic Isles taken, from, Spain 
was a principal article, came to the kncwledge of 
the British plenipotentiary.t 

The conclusion of the separate peace between. 
Russia and France on the day fol- Progress of the 
lowing these communications, did negotiation. 
not, of course, lessen the expecta- July 21. 
tions of the latter power, though it removed all 
difficulty arising from the condition to which 
Great Britain had uniformly adhered, of making 
the cabinet of St. Petersburg a party, either di- 
rectly or in substance, to the pacification. But 
the demands of F'rance did not rise in the man- 
ner that might have been expected after so great 
an advantage: she was still willing to allow 
Great Britain to retain Malta, the Cape, and her 
acquisitions in India, and to restore Hanover; 
full powers were given to Lord Yarmouth, which 


Continuation 


were exchanged with those of General Clarke, 
and specific retention of Sicily by the King of 
Naples was no longer insisted for, it being agreed 
by Great Britain that an adequate equivalent, if 
provided by lawful means, should be accepted. 
Napoleon continued to urge the acquisition of the 
Hanse Towns, either by Prussia as a compensa- 
tion for Hanover, or by his Sicilian majesty ; 
and held out the menace that, by not ac- vata 
ceding to such an arrangement, the inva- Bey 
sion of Portugal would be rendered inevitable, 
for which an army was already assembled at 
Bayonne. Nay, he even hinted at ulterior views: 
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in regard to the Spanish Peninsula, which the 
resistance of England would cause to be devel- 
oped, as they had been in Holland and Naples. 
But, regardless of these threats, Mr. Fox firmly 
insisted for-the original basis of wti-possidetis, as 
the only one which could be admitted; and as 
matters appeared as far as ever from an adjust- 
ment, Lord Lauderdale was sent to Paris with 
full powers to treat from the British government.* 
Under the auspices of Lord Lauderdale the ne- 
The demands. 2ot1ation was protracted two months 
of France be- longer, without leading to any satis- 
come more ex- factory result. The English minis- 
eran, snd ter continued incessantly “ canes 
rhe negoulation for a return to ‘the principle of uti- 
oS alapey possidetis as the foantinuon of the 
negotiation; and the French cabinet as uniform- 
ly eluded, or refused the demand, and insisted for 
the evacuation of Sicily by the English troops, 
and its surrender to Joseph, and the abandon- 
ment of all the maritime conquests of the war, 
with the exception of the Cape of Good Hope, by 
Great Britain. Lord Lauderdale, in consequence, 
repeatedly demanded his passports, and the ne- 
gotiation appeared on the point of terminating, 
Aeres when intelligence was received in Lon- 
P'* don of the refusal of the Emperor of Rus- 
sia to ratify the treaty signed by M. d’Oubril. 
This important event made no alteration in the 
proposals of Great Britain, farther than an an- 
nouncement that any treaty now concluded must 
be with the concurrence of Russia; but it consid- 
erably lowered those of France, and Talleyrand 
Sept. 18 announced that France ‘“ would make 
‘““* great concessions for the purpose of ob- 
taining peace.” These were afterward explain- 
Sept. 26 ed to be the’restoration of Hanover to 
““ Great Britain, the confirmation of its 
possession of Malta, the cession of the Cape, To- 
bago, and Pondicherry to its empire, and the 
grant of the Balearic Isles, with an annuity from 
Spain, in lieu of Sicily, as a compensation to the 
King of Naples. To these terms the English 
eons cabinet would by no means accede; and 
*“* as there was no longer any appearance of 
an accommodation, Lord Lauderdale demanded 
and obtained his passports, nine days after Na- 
poleon had set out from Paris to take the com- 
mand of the army destined to act against Prus- 
Sia.t 
Thus this negotiation, begun under such fa- 
Real views of VOurable auspices, both with England 
the parties in and Russia, broke off with both pow- 
this negotia- erson the subject of the possession of 
pee Sicily and of the mouths of the Cat- 
taro. Apparently these were very inconsiderable 
objects to revive so dreadful a contest, and bring 
the armies of the south and north of Europe to 
Eylau and Friedland ; but, in reality, the secret 
ends which the hostile powers had in view were 
more considerable in contending for these distant 
possessions than might be at first imagined. . It 
‘was not merely as an appanage of the crown of 
Naples that Napoleon so obstinately insisted on 
Sicily for his brother: it was as the greatest isl- 
and in the Mediterranean, as opening the way to 
the command of that inland\sea, and clearing the 
route to Egypt and the Indies, that it became a 
paramount object of desire; it was not an obscure 
harbour on the coast of the Adriatic which 
brought the colossal empires of France and 


* Lord Yarmouth’s and Mr. Fox’s Despatches, July 28, 
August 3, 1806, Parl. Deb., viii., 125, 138. 

t Parl. Deb., viii., 173, 203. Bign., v., 343, 359. Lord 
Lauderdale’s Despatch, 26th Sept., 1896. 
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Russia into collision; it was a settlement on the 
skirts of Turkey, it was the establishment of a 
French military station within sight of the Cres- 
cent, which was the secret matter of ambition to 
the one party, and jealousy to the other. Thus, 
while Sicily and Cattaro were the ostensible 
causes of difference, India’ and Constantinople 
were the real objects in the view of the parties ; 
and the negotiation broke off upon those eternal 
subjects of contention between England, Russia, 
and France, the empire of the seas and the de- 
minion of Continental Europe.* 

The intelligence of the refusal of Alexander to 
ratify D’Oubril’s treaty with France 
excited an extraordinary transport 
at Berlin, which was much height- 
ened when,,shortly after, it became evident that 
the negotiations at Paris for an accommodation 
with Great Britain were not likely to prove suc- 
cessful. The war party became irresistible: a 
sense of national degradation had reached every 
heart; the queen was daily to be. seen on horse- 
back at the head of her regiment in the streets of 
Berlin.t The enthusiasm was universal, but in 
the guards and officers of that distinguished 
corps it rose to a pitch approaching to phrensy: in 
propertion to the force with which the bow had ° 
long been bent: one way, was the violence with 
which it now rebounded to the other. Wiser 
heads, however, saw little ground for rational 
‘confidence in this uncontrolled ebullition of pop- 
ular effervescence; and even the heroic Prince 
Louis let fall some expressions indicating that 
he hoped for more efficient support in the field 
than le declaimers of the capital.t Luc- ™ 
chesini, who had so long conducted the “%% 76 
Prussian diplomacy at the French capital, sent 
despatches to his government full of acrimonious 
complaints of the cabinet of the Tuileries, which, 
either by accident or design, fell into the hands of 
the. French police, and were laid before Napos 
leon. He instantly demanded the recall 
of the obnoxious minister, who left Paris aes 
early in September, and was succeeded by Kno- 
belsdorf, whose mission was mainly 
to protract matters, that the cabinet 
of Berlin might complete its prepar- 
ations, and, if possible, gain time for 
the distant succours of Russia to ar- 
rive on the Elbe. But as the troops 
on both sides were hastening to the scene of ac- 
tion, and it was evident of how much importance 
it was that the strength of Russia should be 
thrown into the scale before a decisive conflict 
took place, Napoleon easily penetrated their de- 
sign, and resolved himself to commence hostili- 
ties. His troops for some weeks past had been 
rapidly defiling from Brannau, the Inn, and the 
Neckar towards the banks of the Elbe, and a 
hundred thousand men were approaching the 
Thuringian Forest. He set out, therefore, from 
Paris to put himself at their head on the 
night of the 26th of September, conveyed nee 
the guard by post to Mayence, and was already 
far advanced on his journey to the theatre of war, 
when the Prussian ultimatum was deliv- 


State of affairs 
at Berlin. 


September 7. 
Prussian ulti- 
matum, and 
preparations 
for war on both 
sides. 


ered at Paris by M. Knobelsdorf. Its O°} 
conditions were, Ist, That the French troops 


* Bign., v., 363, 365. t Bign., v., 403... 
_ + He repeated with emphasis the lines of th : poet Gleima, 
in allusion to the warlike bards of Berlin: 


‘© Sie singen, laut in hohen chor, 
Vom Tod, fiirs Vaterland uns vor, 
Doch kommt ein einziger Husar, 
So Jauft, die ganze Barden Schaay.’* 
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should forthwith evacuate Germany, commen- 
cing their retreat from the day when the King of 
Prussia might receive the answer of the emperor, 
and continue it without interruption. 2d, That 
Wesel should be detached from the French Em- 
pire. 3d, That no obstacles should be thrown in 
the way of the formation of a counter league in 
the north of Germany. No stronger proof of the 
infatuation which had seized the cabinet of Ber- 
lin can be desired than the fact.of their having, in 
the presence of Napoleon and the grand army, 
and without any present aid either from Russia, 
Austria, or England, proposed terms suitable 
rather to the day after the -rout of Rosbach than 
the eve of the battle of Jena.* 

The public mind was violently excited at 
Murder of Palm. this period in Germany against the 
Great sensation French, not merely by their pro- 
which it occea- longed stay beyond the Rhine, and 
Baia: ‘the enormous expenses with which 
it was attended, but by a cruel and illegal-mur- 
der, committed by orders of Napoleon, on a citi- 
zen of one of. the free cities of the Empire, who 
had sold a work hostile to their interests. Palm, 


a tradesman in Nuremberg, had been instru-, 


mental, with many other booksellers, in circula- 
ting the celebrated pamphlet by Gentz, already 
mentioned, in which the principle of resistance 
to French aggression was strongly inculcated, 
and another by Arndt, entitled “ The Spirit of 
the Age,” of a similar tendency, but in neither 
of which was any recommendation of assassina- 
tion or illegal measures held forth. The others 
were fortunate enough to make their escape; but 

Palm was seized by the French soldiers, 
Aug. 12. Grageed before a military commission of 
French officers, assembled by the emperor’s or- 
ders at Brannau, and ‘there sentenced to be shot, 

which inhuman decree was immediately 


Aung. 25. carried into execution, without his being 


so much as allowed to enter on his defence.t 


* Jom., ii., 274. Bign., v., 4438. Hard., ix., 266. 

+ The judgment of the military commission convicting 
Proceedings of the Palm and sentencing him to death, bore in 
military commis- its preamble, ‘* Considering that wherever 
sion by which he there is an army, the first and most pressing 
was condemned. duty of its chief is to watch over its preserva- 
tion ; that the circulation of writings tending to revolt and 

_ assassination menaces not only the safety of the army, but 
that of nations ; that nothing 1s more urgent than to arrest 
the progress of such doctrines, subversive alike of the law 
of nations and the respect due to crowned heads ; injurious 
to the people. committed to their governments ; in a word, 
subversive of all order-and subordination, declares unani- 
mously, That the authors, printers, publishers, and dis- 
tributors of libels bearing such a, character, shouldbe con- 
sidered as guilty of high treason, and punished with death.” 
Such were the doctrines in which the phrensy of the French 
Revolution, which began by proclaiming war to the palace 
and péace to the cottage, the contest which opened by an 
invitation to the people of all countries to throw off the yoke 
of crowned heads, terminated! It is hard to say whether 
the barefaced falsehood, delusive sophistry, or cold-blooded 
cruelty of this infamous conviction are most conspicuous. 
The pamphlets which Palm had sold contained no doctrines 
whatever recommending assassination or any private crime. 
If they had, they were published not in the dominions of 
France, or by any person who owed allegiance to its em- 
peror, but in the free city of Nuremberg, in the heart of the 
German Empire ; and they were addressed, not to the sub- 
jects of Napoleon, but the Germans, aliens to his authority 
and enemies of his government. The French armies, con- 
trary to the express terms of the peace of Presburg, were 
yemaining in and devouring the resources of that country, 
upon the hollow pretext that Russza, a separate power at 
war with France, had, in the usual course of hostility, con- 
quered a town ceded hy Austria to the French Empire 
The pamphlets published were nothing but appeals to the 
Germans to unite against this foreign oppression, and cer- 
tainly n2ver had men a more justifiable cause of hostility. 
Even applying Napoleon’s principles to himself, what pun- 
ishment would they fix on the head of him who published 
proclamations calling on the Venitians, the Irish, and Swiss 


Vou, I—11r 
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-leon or the French people. 


This atrocious proceeding, for which there is 
not a shadow of excuse, either in the nature of 
the publication charged, or in the law of nations 
excited the most profound indignation in Ger- 
many: men compared the loud declamations of 
the Republican partisans in favour of the libert 

of the press with that savage violation of it by 
iheir military chief; and concluded that the only 
freedom which they really had at heart was li- 
cense for their own enormities, and the only sys- 
tem of government which was to be expected 
from their ascendency that of military force. A: 
dignified proclamation, issued about the same 
time by the Senate of Frankfort, after recounting 


the enormous contributions which they had paid . 


to the Republican armies in 1796, 1799, : 
1800, and 1806, concluded with decla- 4¥S 1% 
ring their inability to preserve, the independence 
of their country, which had been transferred to 
the Elector of Mayence, and recommending sub- 
mission to the arms of France. Auge- 
reau replied to this proclamation by a “¥8: oe 
stern requisition to have the authors of it deliv- 
ered up to him in twenty-four hours: the fate of 
Palm was universally anticipated for the last 
magistrates of the state, but after they had been 
arrested, Napoleon, alarmed at the universal 
horror which that tragic event had excited, deem- 
ed it prudent to drop farther proceedings.* 

The death of this unfortunate victim did not 
pass unrevenged, either upon Napo- 
It fell 
deep and profoundly on the gener- 
ous heart of Mr. Fox, whose enthu- 
siastic hopes. of the extension of 
general freedom by the spread of Republican 


Influence 
which it had’ 
on the rupture 
of the negoti- 
ation: 


principles were. thus cruelly belied bythe deeds 


perpetrated by its leaders in the name of the 
Hrench people, and contributed, perhaps more 
than any other circumstance, to produce that 
firm resolution to adhere to the basis originally 
laid down by Napoleon for the negotiation 
which ultimately led to its abandonment. .The 
carnage of Spain, the catastrophe of Moscow, 
the conquest of France, the rock of St. Helena, 
are thus directly associated with this deed of 
blood. The brave and the free thenceforward 
saw clearly in every part of Europe that no 
hope for public or private liberty remained but 
in a determined resistance to the aggressions of 
France; that slavery and chains followed in the 
rear of. the tricolour flag. Napoleon has fre- 
quently said that, if Mr. Fox had lived, peace 
would have been concluded, and all the subse- 
quent misfortunes of his reign averted; but the 


truth of history must dispel the illusion, and the 


English annalist cannot permit the insidious 
praises of an enemy to deprive one of the bright- 
est ornaments of his country of the honour of 
having at last been awakened toa sense of the 
nature of revolutionary ambition, and possessed. 
the magnanimity instantly to act upon the con- 
viction. In the last instructions, dictated a few 
weeks before his death, to Lord Yarmouth, there 
is to be found the firmest resolution to insist on 
the original basis of the negotiation, and never 
to consent to any other: Earl Spencer, who suc- 
ceeded him, had merely to follow in the path 
thus clearly chalked: out.t. In several of the 


to throw off the yoke of their respective governments, and 
avowed his intention, when he landed in Enzland, to callon 
the whole subjects of the British Empire to throw off the 
rulé of their sovereign and parliament, establish annual par- 
liaments, and universal suffrage !—See Bien., y., 337, 338. 
* Hard., ix., 246, 250: Bign., v., 337, 339. 
+ ‘(In the instructions,” says Mr, Fox, in his last impor 
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, speeches which he had made after 
Mr ees fe had obtained the direction of for- 
opened to the eign affairs, is to be found a candid 
real nature of adjnission that his opinion as to the 
teins necessity and justice of the war had 
undergone a total alieration.* Thus the discord 
of earlier years was at length by this great man 
forgotten in the discharge of patriotic duty: the 
two lights of the age came finally to concur in 
the same policy; if Mr. Pitt struggled for fifteen 
years, amid difficulty and disaster, to carry on the 
‘war, it was Mr. Fox who bequeathed the flood 
of glory in which it terminated to his successors ; 
and after having spent the best part of his life in 
recommending less honourable and enlightened 
measures of concession to his country, in his 
last moments “nailed her colours to the mast.” 


Lest instructions tant official despatch, ‘‘ given to Lord Lauder- 
of Mr. Foxto dale, the repeated tergiversations of France 
Lord Lauderdale. during the negotiation are detailed. It is 
from thence alone that any delay has arisen. The offers 
made through Lord Yarmouth were so clearly and unequiv- 
ocally expressed, that the, intention of the French govern- 
ment could not'be doubted. But they were no sooner made 
than departed from. In the first conferences after his lord- 
ship’s return to France, Sicily was demanded ; in the former, 
it had been distinctly disclaimed. This produced a delay 
attributable solely to France: our answer was immediate 
and distinct ; the new demand was declared to be a breach 
of the principle of the proposed negotiation in its most essen- 
tial parts. ‘To obviate the cavil on the want of powers, full 
powers were sent to you, but with an express injunction not 
to use them till the French government should return to its 
former ground with respect to Sicily, M.Talleyrand, upon 
being informed of this determination, proposed to give the 
Hanse Towns in lieu of Sicily to the King of Naples. The 
moment this proposal was received here it was rejected ; and 
the same despatch which conveyed that rejection carried out 
his majesty’s commands, if the demand for Sicily should still 
be persisted in, to demand his passports and return to Eng- 
land. M, Talleyrand, upon this, made fresh proposals, sup- 
ported by Russia, as affording the means of preventing the 
‘meditated changes in Germany, and stated ‘that these 
changes were determined upon, but should not be published 
if peace took place.’ That despatch was received here on 
the 12th, and on the 17th, in direct violation of these as- 
‘surances, the German confederation treaties were both 
signed and published: Such are the unfounded pretences 
by which the French government seeks to attribute to de- 
lays on our part the results of its own injustice and repeated 
breach of promise.” Such was Mr. Fox’s dying view of the 
negotiation up to the beginning of August; and it surely 
contains no confirmation of Napoleon’s assertion that, if he 
had lived, peace would have been concluded. Its last. stages, 
down to his death on the 17th of September, were conducted in 
strict conformity to the instructions he had given to Lord 
Lauderdale.—See Mr. Fox’s Despatches, August 3d and 
14th, 1806 ; Parl. Ded., viii., 138, 164. 

* In the debate on Mr. Windham’s military system, on 
April 3, 1806, Mr. Fox said, with admirable candour, “ In- 
deed, by the circumstances of Europe, 1 am ready to con- 
‘fess that I have been weaned from the opinions which I for- 
merly held with respect to the force which might suffice in 
time of peace: nor do I consider this as an inconsistency, 
because I see no rational prospect of any peace which 
‘would exempt us from the necessity of watchful preparation 
and powerful establishments. If we cannot obtain a safe 
and honourable peace, of which it is impossible. in the -ac- 
tual state of affairs to be sanguine, and if we are not suc- 
cessful in carrying it on, we must be reduced to that state 
which I, for one, cannot contemplate without apprehension— 
“toto divisos orbe Britannos,’ and be left to our own -re- 
aources and colonial possessions. In such an arduous and 
difficult struggle, demanding every effort and every exertion, 
or, indeed, under any system which we may act upon, a 
large army is indispensable.”—Parl. Deb., vi., 715, 716. 

Tt This memorable final coincidence of opinion between 
Pitt and Fox on the necessity of continuing the war, is not 
the only instance of a similar approximation equally honour- 
able to both parties, Ten years before, the two champions 
ef the Constitution and of revolution, Mr. Burke and Sir 
James Mackintosh, the well-known author of the Vindicie 
Gallice, haa in like manner, come to view the origin of the 
convulsion in the same light. ‘The enthusiasm,” said 
Mackintosh, in a letter to Burke, “‘ with which I once em- 
braced the instruction conveyed in your writings is now 
ripened into solid conviction by the experience and convic- 
tion of more mature age. For a time, seduced by the love 
of what I thought liberty, I ventured to oppose, without ever 
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-trious rival, Charles Fox. 
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The health of this illustrious ae had. for 
some weeks past been declining, and in 
the middle of July he was compelled to ag 
discontinue his attendance in Parlia- 
ment, though he was still assiduous in his duties 
atthe Foreign Office. Notwithstanding all the 
efforts of medical skill, his complaint daily be- 
came more alarming. Symptoms of dropsy rap- 
idly succeeded, and yielded only for a brief space 
to the usual remedies. On the 7th of September 
he sunk into a profound state of weakness, and 
on the 13th of the same month breathed .. | 4s 
his last, having entertained almost to the Lies 
end of life confident hopes of recovery.* 

Thus departed from the scene of his greatness, 
within a few months after his illus- 
Few 
men during life have led a more brilliant career, 
and none were ever the object of more affection- 
ate love and admiration from a numerous and en- 
thusiastic body of friends. ‘Their. attachment 
approached to idolatry. All his failings, and he 
had many, were forgotten in the generous warmth 
of his feelings and the enthusiastic temper of his 


Tlis character. 


.heart. “The simplicity,” says Mackintosh, “ of 
‘his character communicated confidence ; the ar- 


dour of his eloquence roused enthusiasm ; the 
gentleness of his manners inspired friendship.” 
“J admired,” says Gibbon, ‘the powers of a su- 
perior man, as they. were blended in his attract- 
ive character with the simplicity of a child. No 
human being was ever more free from any taint 
of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” Nothing 
can more strongly mark the: deep impression 
made by this part of Mr. Fox’s character than 
the words of Burke, pronounced six months after 
all intercourse between them had ceased: “To 
be sure, he is a man made to be doved.”’+ 

A man of pleasure in every sense of the word, 
dissipated and irregular in private life, having 
ruined his private fortune at the gaming-table, 
and often emerging from such haunts of vice to 
make his greatest appearances in Parliament, he 
yet never rose without, by the elevation of his 
sentiments and the energy of his language, ex- 
citing the admiration not only of his partisans, 
but his opponents. The station which he occu- 
pied in the British Parliament was not that 
merely of the leader of a powerful and able party. 
He was at the head of the friends of freedom in 
the human race. To his words the ardent and 
enthusiastic everywhere turned as to those of the 
gifted spirit intrusted with their cause. To his 
support the oppressed and destitute universally 
looked as their last and best refuge in periods of 
disaster. ‘“ Whenhe pleaded,” says Chateaubri- 
and, ‘the cause of humanity, he reigned—he tri- 


ceasing to yenerate, that writer who’kad nourished my un- 
derstanding with the most wholesome principles of political 
wisdom. I speak to state facts, not to flatter. You are 
above flattery. Iam too proud to flatter even you. Since 
that time a melancholy experience has undeceived me on 
many subjects, in which I was then the dupe of my own en- 
thusiasm. I cannot say I even now assent to all your opin- 
ions on the present politics of Europe. . But I can with truth 
affirm that I subscribe to your general principles, and am 
prepared to shed my blood in defence of the laws and con- 
stitutions of my country.” Burke answered from the bed of 
death; ‘“* You have begun your opposition by obtaining a 
great victory over yourself; and it shows how much your 
own sagacity, operating on your own experience, is capable 
of adding to your own extraordinary talents and to your 
early erudition. It was the show of virtue, and the sem- 
blance of public happiness, which could alone mislead a 
mind like yours. A better knowledge of their substance 
alone’has put you on the way that leads the most securely 
and certainly to your end.” What words between such 
men !—See Mackinrosu’s Memoirs, i., 87, 88. 

* Ann. Reg., 1806, 258. + Mackintosh’s Mem., i., 324. 
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quence acquired additional power from his gra- 
tuitous exertions in ‘behalf of the unfortunate. 
He crept even to the coldest heart. A sensible 
alteration in the tone of the orator discovered the 
man, In vain the stranger tried to resist the im- 
pression made upon him; he turned aside and 
wept.” } 

Mr. Fox was-the greatest debater that the 
Extraordina- English Parliament ever produced. 
ry talents in. Without the admirable arrangement 
debate. and lucid order which enabled Mr. 
Pitt to trace, through all the details of a compli- 
cated. question, the ruling principle which’ he 
‘wished to impress upon his audience, he pos- 
sessed a greater power of turnimg to his own ad- 
vantage the incidents of a debate or’ admissions 
of an antagonist, and was unrivalled in the pow- 
er and eloquence of his reply. In the outset of 
his speech he often laboured under a hesitation 
of expression, and was ungainly or awkward in 
manner; but, as he warmed with the subject, his 
oratory became more rapid, his delivery impas- 
sioned, and, before it closed, the enraptured sen- 
ate often hung in breathless suspense on his 
words. He was an accomplished classical schol- 
ar, and was master of an extraordinary power of 
turning to the best advantage the information 
which he possessed, or had gained during the de- 
bate; but his habits were too desultory, his indo- 
lence too great, his love of pleasure too power- 
ful, to permit him to acquire extensive knowl- 
edge.* Respectable as an historian, the fragment 
on the annals of the Revolution which he com- 
posed is justly admired, from the purity of its 
style and the manliness of its sentiments; but 
the pen was too cold an instrument to convey the 
fervid bursts of his eloquence, and the reader will 
Jook in vain for the impassioned flow of the Par- 
jiamentary orator. It is in the debates of the 
House of Commons that his real greatness is to 
be seen; and a vigorous intellect will seldom re- 
ceive higher gratification than from studying the 
vehement declamation, the powerful and fervent 
reasoning by which his great'speeches are there 
distinguished. 

‘But all this notwithstanding, the fame of Mr. 
His fame ison Fox is on the decline, “With the ex- 
the decline as, tinction of the generation which wit- 
a just thinker. nessed, his parliamentary efforts— 
with the death of the friends who were captivated 
by his social qualities, his vast reputation is 
sensibly diminishing. Time, the mighty agent 
which separates truth from falsehood—experi- 
ence, which dispels the most general illusions-—. 
suffering, which extinguishes the warmest anti- 
cipations when unfounded in human nature, 
have separated the wheat from the chaff in his 
principles. In so far as he sought to uphold the 
principles of general freedom, and’ defend the 
‘cause of the unfortunate and oppressed, in what- 
ever country—in so far as he protected in legis- 
Jation the freedom of the press, and stopped the 
infamous traffic in human flesh, his efforts will 
ever command the respect and sympathy of man- 
kind; but in so far as he sought to advance this 
cause by advocating the principles of Democrat- 
ie power—in so far as he supported the wild 

rospects of the French Revolutionists, and pal- 
Tiated when/he could not defend their atrocious 
excesses—in so far as he did his utmost to trans- 
fer to this country the same destructive doctrines,| 


* No man more frequently quoted or referred to Adara 
Smith, but he had never read the Wealth of Nations. 
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‘umphed. Ever on the side of suffering, his elo- 
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and, under the name of Reform, sought to give 
an entrance here to Jacobin fanaticism and infi- 
del zeal—in so far as he counselled peace and 
recommended concession, when peace would 
have been the commencement of civil warfare, 
and concession a crouching to revolutionary 
ambition, he supported principles calculated to 
destroy all the objects which he himself had in 
view, and induce the very tyranny against which 
the ‘thunders of his eloquence were directed, 

The doctrines that all abuses are owing to 
power being confined to a few hands; 
that the extension. of political influ- Reasons of 

ge. 
ence to the lower classes is the only 
antidote to the evil; that virtue, wisdom, and in- 
telligence will be brought to bear on public af- 
fairs when those classes are intrusted with their 
direction ; -and that the growth of Democratic as- 
cendency is the commencement of social regen- 
eration, are sometimes amiable from the phi- 
lanthropy of those who support them, and always 
will be popular from the agreeable flattery they 
convey to the multitude. They are liable to only 
one objection, that they are altogether visionary 
and chimerical, founded on a total misconception 
of human nature, and invariably lead, when put 
in practice, to results diametrically the reverse of 
what were held forth or expected b} their sup- 
porters. Abuses, by the introduction of a Dem- 
ocratic regime, it is soon found, instead of being 
diminished, are multiplied tenfold; tyranny, in- 
stead of being eradicated, is enormously increas- 
ed; personal and social security, instead of being 
established, are kept in perpetual jeopardy; the 
weight of public opinion, instead of an antidote 
to evil, becomes its greatest promoter, by being 


‘exerted in favour of those by whom its enormi- 


ties are perpetrated.* It is by the opposing in- 
fluence of these powers that the blessings of gen- 
eral freedom are secured under a constitutional 
monarchy : no ae remains of its outliving the 
spring-flood which drowns the institutions of a 
state, when these antagonist forces are brought, 
for any length of time, to.draw in the same di- 
rection. The liberties of England long survived 
the firm resistance which Mr. Pitt opposed to 
Revolutionary principles ; but those of France 
perished at once, and perhaps forever, under the 
triumph in which Mr. Fox so eloquently exulted 
on the other side of the Channel. Taught by 


* “Tn the contests of the Greek commonwealth,” says 
Thucydides, ‘ those who were esteemed the most depraved, 
and had the least foresight, invariably prevailed ; for, being 
conscious of this weakness, and dreading to be overreached. 
by those of greater penetration, they went to work hastily 
with the sword and poniard, and thereby got the better of 
their antagonists, who were occupied with more refined 
schemes.” ‘In vurbis atque seditionibus,” says the Roman 
annalist, ‘ péssimo cuique plurima vis ; pax et quies bonis 
artibus aluntur.” . “¢ Enfin je vois,” said the French dema- 
gogue, when going to the scaffold, “ que dans les révolutions 
Tautorité toujours reste aux pluxscélérats.” “ A Democratic 
Republic,” said the British statesman, ‘is not the govern- 
ment of the few by the many, but of the many by the few, 
with this difference, that the few who are thus elevated to 
power are the most profligate and worthless of the com- 
munity.” Democracy,” says the author of the Vindicie 
Gallica, “ is the most monstrous of all governments, bécause 
it is impossible at once to act and control ; and, consequent- 
ly, the sovereign power is there left without any restraint 
whatever. That form of government is the best which 
places the efficient direction in the hands of the aristocracy, 
subjecting them in its evercise to the control of the people at ! 
large.” What a surprising coincidence between the opin- _ 
jons of such men in such distant ages! He is a bold specu- 
Jator who, on such a subject, differs from the concurring au- 
thority of Thucydides, Sallust, Danton, Mr. Pitt, and Sir 
James Mackintosh.—_THuCYDIDES, 1. iii., c. 39. SaLLust, 
de Bello Cat. RiouFFE, 67. Parl, Hist., xxx., 902. ‘MAcK- 
INTOSH’s Memoirs, 1., 92. 
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this greal example, posterity will not search the 
speeches of Mr. F'ox for historic truth, or pro- 
nounce him gifted with any extraordinary polit- 
ical penetration; on the contrary, it must record 
with regret, that the light which broke upon Mr. 
Burke at the outset of the Revolution, and on 
Mr. Pitt before its principal atrocities began, 
only shone on his fervent mind when descending 
to the grave; and award to him, during the 
greater part of his career, the praise rather of an 
eloquent debater, a brilliant sophist, than either 
a profound thinker or a philosophic observer. 
But recollecting the mixture of weakness in the 
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nature of all, and the strong tendency of political 
contention to dim the clearest intellect and warp 
the strongest judgment, it will, while it con- 
demns a great part of his principles, do justice 
to' his motives.and venerate his heart ; it-will in- 
dulge the pleasing hope that a longer life would 
have weaned him from all, as he honourably ad- 
mits it had done from many of his earlier delu- 
sions; and admire the magnanimous firmness 
with which, on the bed of death, he atoneg for 
his past errors, by bequeathing, in a moment of 
extraordinary gloom, the flag of England unlow- 
ered to his successors. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


CAMPAIGN 
ARGUMENT. 


Efforts of Prussia to obtain the Aid of Russia and England, 
and of Austria.—But the Cabinet of Vienna resolves to 
remain Neutral.—Instructions to Mr. Adair, at the Aus- 
trian Capital, on the Subject.—Spain indicates a hostile 
Disposition against France.—The lesser German Powers 
incline to France.—Preparations of Prussia.—Forces on 
both Sides.*-Her want of Foresight, and neglect of De- 
fensive Measures.—Imprudent Conduct of the Prussian 
Generals.—Proclamation of Napoleon to his Soldiers.— 
Reply of Prussia.—Reflections on these Proclamations.— 
Preparatory Movements of the Prussians. — Counter- 
movement of Napoleon.—The Duke of Brunswick aban- 
dons the Offensive-—Commencement of Hostilities, and 
Defeat of detached Bodies of the Prussians.—Death of 
Prince Louis. —Discouragement of the Prussians, who 
are completely turned by the French.— Movements on 
both Sides preparatory to a general Action.—Result’ of 
these Maneuvres.—The Prussian Army is again divided. 
—The King marches to Auerstadt.—Napoleon’s Disposi- 
tions for the approaching Action.—Positions of the Army 
on both Sides.—Battle of Jena.—Defensive Measures of 
the Prussians.—The Prussians are defeated.—Arrival of 
Ruchel on the Field, who is also overwhelmed.—Prepara- 


tory Movements which led to the Battle of the King’s, 


Army.—Battle of Auerstadt.—Desperate Struggle which 
there ensued.—Additional Forces come up on both Sides. 
—Dreadful Fight on the Sonnenberg, on the Right.—The 
Prussian Reserve advances, and is overthrown.—Disas- 
trous Retreat of the Prussians from both Fields of Battle. 
—Loss on both Sides in these Actions.—Unparalleled Dis- 
asters of the Retreat.—Capture of Erfurth with thirteen 
thousand Men.—The King of Prussia confers the chief 
Command on Prince Hohenlohe, and retires to Magde- 
bourg.—Measures of Napoleon to follow up his Victory.— 
Soult defeats Kalkreuth.—The Duke of Wirtemberg is 
overthrown by Bernadotte at Halle.—Saxony is overrun 
by the French.—Investment of Magdebourg, which is 
abandoned by Hohenlohe, who is pursued, assailed, and 
made Prisoner.—March and Escape of the Duke of Saxe 
Weimar.—Disgraceful Surrender of Stettin and Custrin: 
—Blucher’s Corps is pursued to Lubec, and is there de- 
feated, after a desperate Conflict.—He retires to Rat-Kau, 
and is there made Prisoner.—Fall of Magdebourg, and of 
Hameln and Nieubourg on the Weser.—Napoleon de- 
taches Saxony from the Coalition, but refuses to treat 
with Prussia.—Napoleon visits’ Potsdam and the Tomb 
of the Great Frederic.—Berlin, Spandau, and Charlotten- 
berg are occupied by the French.—A ffair of Prince Hatz- 
feld, and his Pardon by Napoleon.—His Proclamation and 
Addresses to his Soldiers, and unpardonable Severity to 
the Queen, the Duke of Brunswick, and Elector of Hesse 
Cassel.—Cruel Expressions regarding both in the Bul- 
letins.—Enormous Contributions levied on Prussia and 
the North of Germany.— Napoleon’s unworthy Expres- 
sions on Gentz, and Sir James Mackintosh’s Opinion of 
him.— Military Organization of the Country, from the 
Rhine to the Vistula, under Napoleon.—Negotiation with 
Prussia.—Armistice concluded, which the King refuses 
to ratify.— Advance of Jerome Bonaparte into Silesia, and 
of the French Troops to the Vistula.—Siege and Surrender 
of Glogau.—Treaty between France and Saxony.—Berlin 
Decree against English Commerce.—Occupation of Ham- 
burg-—Immense Results of the Campaign.—General De- 
spondency which it occasioned in Europe.—Talents and 
Rashness displayed by Napoleon during its Progress.— 
Reflections on the sudden Fall of Prussia. — Blucher’s 
on on its probable Resurrection. 


OF JENA—FALL OF PRUSSIA, 


Norwirustranpinc the inconsiderate haste 
with which Prussia had taken up ports of Prus- 
arms, the cabinet of Berlin made siato obtainthe 
some attempts to induce the other aid of Russia 
powers of Europe to share with, 27d England. 
them the dangers of the conflict. With England 
it was no difficult matter to effect a reconciliation. 
At the first authentic accounts of the change in 
the policy of Frederic William, an order in coun- 
cil was issued, raising the blockade of the Prus- 
sian harbours. M. Jacobi, the Prussian .. 4. 
minister in London, returned to that cap- °°?" * 
ital immediately after he had left it; and the 
British ministry had the generosity to resume its 


amicable relations with the cabinet of Berlin be- 


fore an explanation had been given on the subject 
of Hanover. With Sweden an accom- 
modation was also without difficulty ef- 4% !”- 
fected, on the footing of the troops of that power 
taking possession of Lauenburg, which they did 
in the name of the King of Great Britain.. It 
was not so easy a matter to convince the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg of this unlooked-for change in 
the Prussian councils; and, taught by the long 
vacillation of its policy, they were for some time 
unwilling to yield to the general joy which was 
diffused through the Russian capital on the in- 
telligence that war was resolved on. But no. 
sooner was Alexander informed, by con- 
fidential letters brought by General S¢Pt 18 
Krusemark from the King of Prussia, that he 
had embarked seriously in the contest, than he 
instantly wrote, promising an immediate succour 
of seventy thousand men, and announcing his 
intention of himself marching at the head of a 
See army to aid in the support of his faithful 
ally.* 

Important as the announcement of the inten- 
tions of Russia were, the accession Sg 
of Austria would have been of stil] 4™4of 4ustri2- 
more value to the common cause, from its closer 
proximity to the scene of action, and the strong 
positions which the Bohemian Mountains afford- 
ed on the flank of the probable theatre of war. 
The Prussian ambassador, accordingly, was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to rouse the cabinet 
of Vienna to a sense of the vital importance of 
joining heart and hand in the approaching con- 
flict for the liberties of Europe. He represented 
to Count Stadion, then prime minister at Vienna, 
‘that the losses inflicted on Austria by the treaty 
of Presburg were so immense, that the emperor, 
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-of necessity, must at some future period look out 
for the means of repairing them. The loss of 
the Tyrol is of site irreparable importance to 
Austria that no doubt can be entertained that she 
will take advantage of the first opportunity to re- 
sume it from Bavaria, by rousing the patriotic 
attachment of the inhabitants of that important 
province to their ancient masters. Napoleon has 
justly conceived the most serious apprehensions 
for the faithful observance of that ireaty which 
he himself has been the first to violate. “Does he 
not, in defiance of his engagements, still hold the 
fortress of Brannau and-the line of the Inn six 
months after he was bound by a solemn treaty to 
have evacuated Germany with all his forces? 
The recent establishment of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, and dissolution of the Germanic 
Empire, too clearly demonstrate with what ul- 
terior views the French government is actuated 
in regard to the, countries beyond the Rhine, 
Honour, necessity, the existence of its people, 
have forced the King of Prussia to take up arms 
alone; but a powerful Russian army, and the 
well-known generosity of England, diminish its 
perilous chances. Now, therefore, is the time 
for Austria and Prussia to lay aside their jeal- 
ousies springing from the conquest of Silesia, 
and unite their forces against the common ene- 
my, who is about to make the Confederation of 
the Rhine an outwork from whence to enslave 
all the other states of Germanic. origin.’’* 
Forcible as these considerations were, and 
But the cabi- Strongly as the cabinet of Vienna 
net of Vienna felt their justice, there were yet 
resolyes to re- many circumstances which forbade 
main neuter. them to yield on this occasion to 
their inclinations. ‘The conduct of Prussia for 
the last ten years had been so dubious and yacil- 
lating; her hostility to Austria, especially on the 
division of the indemnities, so evident; her par- 
tiality for the French alliance so conspicuous; 
her changes of policy during the last year so ex- 
traordinary, that no reliance could be placed on 
her maintaining a decided line of conduct for 
any length of time together, and, least of all, con- 
tinuing steadfast in that sudden and perilous hos- 
tility in which she had now engaged, and the ve- 
-hemence of which was the worst possible guar- 
antee for its endurance. Who could ensure that 
she would not desert this alliance as she had 
done the first coalition against France, or change 
her policy as suddenly as she had done her recent 
hostility against England,.and leave to Austria, 
irrevocably embarked, the whole weight and dan- 
gers of the contest? The Archduke Charles, on 
being consulted as to the state of the army, re- 
ported that the infantry, which had not yet been 
rejoined. by the prisoners taken during the cam- 
paign, was hardly a half of its full complement; 
the cavalry but recently remounted, and for the. 
most part unskilled in military exercises; the 
artillery numerous, but the majority of the gun- 
ners without any experience. The treasury was 
empty, great part of the most valuable provinces 
of the monarchy had been torn away, and those 
which remained were exhausted by enormous 
‘war contributions, wrung from them by the ene- 
my. Influenced by these considerations, the cab-' 
inet of Vienna resolved to preserve a strict 
Cone neutrality, and issue a proclamation to 
that effect; and however much the historian may 
lament that determination, from a knowledge 
of the boundless calamities which an opposite 
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course might have saved to both monarchies, it 
is impossible to deny that, situated as Austria 
was at that time, it was the most prudent resolu- 
tion which its government could have adopted 
and that, if Prussia was left single-handed to 
maintain the cause of European independence 
it was no more than what she was bound to ex- 
pect from the selfish and temporizing policy 
which she had so long followed.*t 

Hopes were not wanting to the cabinet of Ber- 
lin of efficacious aid in another quar- . di 
ter where it was least expected, and octes hostile 
of a kind to paralyze a considerable dispositions 
part of the French forces. Spain, be- against 
reft of her navy by the battle of Traf. #™°- 
algar, blockaded in her harbours, destitute of 
commerce, cut off from all-intercourse with her 
colonies, had felt all the burdens of war without 
any of its glories. The public indignation was 
hourly accumulating against the Prince of 
Peace, whose ignoble birth, exorbitant power, 
and immense wealth, rendered him as much an 
object of jealousy to the Castilian noblesse as 
the uniform disasters which had attended. his 
administration made him detested by the people. 
Still, however, that ruling favourite persevered, 
against the almost unanimous wishes of. the 
kingdom, in the French alliance, till his pride 
was offended at the haughty conduct of Napo- 
leon, who excluded the Spanish ambassador from 
any share in the negotiations for a general peace 
at Paris, and it was revealed to him that in 
those conferences he had seriously proposed to. 
take the Balearic Islands from the Spanish 
crown, and confer them as an indemnity for Sici- 
ly, together with a revenue drawn. from Spain, 
on the King of Naples; while the assembling 
of a powerful army at Bayonne, ostensibly di- 
rected against Portugal, sufficiently indicated a 
design to overawe both states of the Peninsula. 
The light now suddenly flashed upon the Span- 
ish rulers. They perceived, as Prussia had 
done during the same negotiation, that the French 
emperor made use of the powers with whom he 
was in alliance as mere dependancies, excluding 
them from any participation in treaties in which 
they were deeply interested, and disposing of 
their provinces to others without condescending 
even to ask their consent to the transfer. No 
sooner, therefore, did they receive intelligence of 
the rupture of the conferences between Great 
Britain and France at Paris, and the resolution 
of Prussia to take up arms, than they resolved to 
detach themselves from the French alliance, and 
join their forces to those of European independ- 
ence, Despatches from the Prussian envoy at 
Paris to the Prince of Peace on this subject were 


* Hard., ix., 279, 281. Bign., v., 418, 419. Lucchesini, 
ii., 106, 112. 

+ The instructions of Mr. Adair, the British ambassador 
at Vienna at that period, were, not tostimulate Istructions to 
the Austrian government to hurry into a war, Mr. Adair on 
of which the consequences, if unsuccessful, the subject. 
might be fatal to that country, but to offer its government, 
if they deemed the opportunity favourable for engaging in 
hostilities, or if the necessities of their situation compelled 
them to such a course, the whole pecuniary aid which Great 
Britain was capable of affording. Of. the wisdom of this 
course of proceeding, no one who considers the precarious 
situation of Austria at that crisis can entertain a doubt ; and 
it affords another proof of the clear insight which Mr. Fox 
at that period had obtained into the insatiable ambition of 
Napoleon, and of the magnanimity with which that upright 
statesman instantly acted upon his conviction. ‘‘ A man,” 
says the Marquis Lucchesini, “ unjustly styled by Napoleon 
and his adherents the last prop of the pacific dispositions 
of the cabinet of St.James.”— Vide LuccHEsInI, ii., 96, 97, 
note; and BIGN., v., 417. 
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secretly intercepted and deciphered by the French 
government, which from that moment resolved 
on the overthrow of the Spanish branch of the 
house of Bourbon at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity, while the Prince of Peace, deeming con- 
cealment of his designs-no longer necessary, iS- 
sued two proclamations, in the mid- 
Oct. Mand 15. aie of October, in which he enjoin- 
ed the immediate completion of the ranks of the 
army, and the formation of the national militia, 
under their constitutional leaders, in all the prov- 
inces of the monarchy. Thus was the ambition 
and reckless disregard of national rights by Na- 
poleon again reviving, on a surer basis, because 
that of experience and common danger, the great 
original European coalition against France ; 
and on the eve of the battle of Jena were the 
first sparkles of that terrible conflagration yisi- 
ble, which afterward burned with such fury in 
Russia, Germany, and the Spanish Peninsula.* 
But although the greater and distant powers, 
The lesser With the exception of Austria, were 
German pow- thus-arming in favour of the coali- 
ers incline to tion, the lesser states nearer the scene 
France. of action were overawed by the in- 
fluence and the authority of France. Napoleon 
was daily receiving accessions of strength from 
the states which bordered on the Confederation 
of the Rhine. The Archduke Ferdinand, though 
g brother to the Emperor of Austria, gave 
ept. 25, . PAA aa 
the first example of defection by joining 
his states of Wurtzburg to that, alliance; the. 
Elector of Hesse, whom interest as well as fam- 
ily connexions strongly inclined to the cause of 
Prussia, was nevertheless so overcome by his 
apprehensions as to persist, notwithstanding the 
utmost efforts of the cabinet of Berlin, in a for- 
ced neutrality ; the Elector of Cassel, summon- 
ed to each of the hostile camps, and sorely per- 
Picket between his inclinations and his appre- 
ensions, put his troops on the war footing of 
twenty thousand men, and contrived to protract 
his ultimate decision till the battle of Jena ren- 
dered submission to France a matter of necessi- 
ty. Saxony alone, conterminous along its nor-, 
thern frontier with Prussia, and capable, from its 
strength, of adopting a more generous resolution, 
openly joined the cabinet of Berlin, but twenty 
thousand men were all that it brought to the 
standards of the Great Frederic.t 
The whole weight of the contest, therefore, fell 
Preparations 00 Prussia; for although great and 
of Prussia. efficacious aid might be expected to 
Forcesonboth be derived in time from Russia, 
wide. and succours were hoped for from 
England, both in men and money, yet.these aux- 
iliaries were as yet far distant. The. Moscovite 
battalions were still cantoned on the Niemen; 
those of England had not yet left the Thames ; 
while Napoleon, at the head of a hundred and 
eighty thousand veteran troops, was rapidly ap- 
proaching the Thuringian Forest. Nothing 
daunted, however, by this formidable prospect, 
Frederic William gallantly took. the field, and 
directed all the disposable troops of the monar- 
chy towards Saxony and Erfurth. The total 
military strength, of the kingdom was 240,000 
men, of whom 120,000 were assembled on the 
frontier, and 12,000 in observation in Westpha- 
lia, for the approaching campaign; the remain- 
der being dispersed in garrison depéts, or not 
yet in a state for active operations. Such was 
_ * Ann. Reg., 1806, 221. Lucches., ii., 100,101. Hard., 
ix., 285, 286. 
t Bign., v., 435, 442, Dum., xv., 287, 288. 
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the general enthusiasm, and so little did they an- 
ticipate the terrible reverse which awaited them, 
that the Prussian guards marched out of Berlin, 
singing triumphant airs, amid the shouts of the 
inhabitants, almost in a state of sedition from 
the tumultuous joy they experienced on at length 
being about to measure their strength with the 
enemy.*t ifr" : V2 

The memorable military operations of the 
year 1813, and the tenacious hold ,,,. piesa 
which Napoleon then kept of the want of fore- 
fortresses on the Elbe, when assailed ‘sight and de- 
by the greatly superior forces of the feusive meas-, 

“ye ures. 
coalition, have demonstrated that no ” 
position‘in Europe is more susceptible of de- 
fence than the course of that river; and that, 
supported by the ramparts of Magdebourg, Wit- 
tenberg, Dresden, and Torgau, an inferior force 
can there, for a considerable time, prolong its 
defence against an enemy possessing an over- 
whelming superiority in the field. Had these 
fortresses been properly armed and provisioned, 
and the Prussians been commanded by a general 
capable of turning to the best advantage the 
means of defence which they. afforded, it is prob- 
able that as protracted a contest might have been. 
maintained as Napoleon supported in 1796 on 
the Adige, or Kray in 1800 around the bastions 
of Ulm, and time gained for the arrival of the 
Russians before a decisive blow was struck in 
the centre of Germany. But not only had no 
preparations for such a defensive system been. 
made, but the nation, as well as its rulers, were 
in such a state of exaltation as to despise them, 
None of these important bulwarks were provis- 
ioned; hardly were guns mounted on their ram- 
parts. The interior fortified towns on the Oder 
and in Silesia were, for the most part, in the 
most deplorable state. No depéts were formed, 
no provision for recruiting the army in case of 
disaster made. They had not even a rallying- 
point assigned in the event of defeat, though the 
strong fortresses of Magdebourg, Wittenberg, 
and Torgau lay immediately in the rear of the 
theatre of war, and the Elbe spread its ample 
stream to arrest the victor.. Careless ofthe fu- 

* Lueches., ii, 117, 118. Dum,, xv., 289. Jom., ii 
275, 276: Hard., ix., 299, 300. , : 

+ Napoleon’s army was divided into nine corps, and sta- 
tioned as follows, on the 8d of October, when he arrived ‘at 
Wurtzburg : f i> 

First corps—Bernadotte—at Lichtenfelds. 

Second do,—Marmont—Illyria. 

Third do.—Davoust—Bamberg. 

Fourth do.—Soult—between Amberg and Bamberg. 

Fifth do.—Lefebvre, succeeded by Lannes—in front: of 

Schweinfurth. R 

Sixth do.—Ney—Nuremberg. 

Seventh do.— Augereau—Wurtzburg. 

Cavalry do.—Murat—between Wurtzburg and Cronach. 

Imperial Guard—Bessiéres and Lefebvre, after Lannes 

got the 5th corps— Wurtzburg. 

The bulk of the army was grouped round Cobourg and Bam- 
berg. The whole bearing on the Prussians, exclusive of 
Marmont in Illyria, was 150,000 men. 

_ The Prussians, when the campaign opened, were divided: 
into three armies: the right wing, under General Ruchel, 
of 30,000 men, was stationed on the frontiers of the Hessian 
territories ; the centre, 55,000 strong, commanded by the 
king in person, with his lieutenant-general, the Duke of 
Brunswick, under his orders, was behind the Elbe around 
Magdebourg, with its advanced guard on the Saale; the left 
wing, composed of 40,000 men, including the Saxons, was 
commanded by, Prince Hohenlohe, with Prince Louis, the 
king’s brother, under him. It assembled in Saxony ; its ex- 
treme left rested on the Bohemian Mountains, and its ad= 
vanced posts were pushed as far.as Hof and the Kirchberg 
A detached corps of 12,000 men, in Westphalia, was under 
the orders of a general destined for future celebrity — 
BLUcHER.—See Dumas, xv., 290, 514; and Jom., ii., 275, 
276; and the Official Report of the Russian Strength to the 
Duke of Brunswick, HaRD., ix,, 484, App. G. 
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ture, chanting songs of victory, and enjoying its 
triumphant march through the villages, the army 
_bent its steps towards Erfurth; strong in the 
recollection of the Great Frederic, stronger still 
in the anticipation of the overthrow of Napoleon, 
and dreaming rather of the banks of the Rhine 
or the plains of Champagne, than of the shores 
of the Vistula or the fields of Poland.* 
But if the infatuation of Fi ned was great, 
greater still was the delusion of its 
A aE ‘commanders. The Duke of Bruns- 
the Prussian wick, though an able man of the last 
generals. century, and enjoying a great reputa- 
tion, was altogether behind the age, and totally 
ignorant of the perilous chances of a war with 
the veteran legions and numerous columns of 
Napoleon. The disasters of the late campaigns 
were by him ascribed entirely to timidity or want 
of skill in the Austrians: the true way to com- 
bat the French, he constantly maintained, was 
to assume a vigorous offensive, and paralyze 
their military enthusiasm by compelling them to 
defend their own positions, That there was 
some truth in this opinion, no one acquainted 
with the character and history of the French 
army could deny; but, unfortunately, it required 
for its successful application both a general and 
an army very different from the Prussian at this 
period. The former did not possess the energ’ 
and rapidity, the latter the strength or experience 
requisite for so perilous a system. Bold even to 
rashness in the original conception of the cam- 
paign, the Duke of Brunswick was vacillating 
and irresolute when he came to carry it into exe- 
cution; and, while his opponent was counting 
hours and minutes in the march of his indefati- 
gable legions, frequently lost whole days in de- 
liberation or councils of war, and sometimes 
_ changed the destination of the forces when their 
movements were half completed. The troops, 
indeed, were numerous and perfectly disciplined ; 
the artillery admirable; the cavalry magnificent ; 
the staff skilful and highly educated, but in mat- 
ters of theory and detail, rather than the practical 
disposal of large masses in presence of a power- 
ful and enterprising enemy. But what the whole 
army, from the general to the lowest drummer, 
were alike ignorant of, was the terrible vehe- 
mence and rapidity which Napoleon had intro- 
duced into modern war, by the union of consum- 
mate skill at headquarters with enormous mass- 
es and a vast application of physical force : com- 
bining thus the talent of Cesar or Turenne with 
the fierce tempest of Scythian warfare. Apply- 
ing, then, to. the present the experience of the 
past age, the usual error of second-rate men, 
they calculated their measures upon the suppo- 
sition of a war of manceuvres, when one of an- 
nihilation awaited them, and advanced as against 
the columns of Daun or Laudobn, when. they 
were in presence of Napoleon and a hundred 
and fifty thousand men.t 
As usual in such cases, the contending par- 
ties prefaced the war of arms by mu- 
of Napoleon to tual manifestoes, calculated to rouse 
his soldiers, the spirit of their respective forces, or 
7th Oct., 1806. yindicate their hostility in the eyes of 
Europe. That of Napoleon, which bore intrinsic 
evidence of his composition, was, as usual, admi- 
rably calculated to dazzle and stimulate his fol- 
lowers. ‘Soldiers! the order foryour return to 
France was already issued: you had already ap- 
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proached it by several marches; triumphal fétes 
awaited you; preparations for your reception 
were already made in the capital: but, while we 
were surrendering ourselves toa too confiding se- 
curity, new conspiracies were formed under the 
mask of friendship.and alliance. Cries of war 
have been heard from Berlin: for two months 
provocations have daily been offered to us; the 
same insane spirit which, taking the advantage 
of our dissensions fourteen years ago, conducted 
the Prussians into the plains of Champagne, still. 
prevails in their councils. If it is no longer 
Paris which they propose to raze to its founda- 
tion, it is now their standards which they an- 
nounce their intention of planting in the capitals 
of our allies; it is Saxony which they wish to 
compel to renounce, by a shameful transaction, 
its independence, and range itself by their side; 
it is your laurels which they wish to tear from 
your brows: they insist upon our evacuating 
Germany at the mere sight of their army! The 
fools! Let them learn that it is a thousand times 
easier to destroy the great capital than to wither 
the honours of a great people and its allies. 
Their projects were then confounded: they found. 
in the plains of Champagne defeat, shame, and 
death; but the lessons of experience are forgot- 
ten, and there are men in whom the feélings of 
hatred and jealousy are never extinguished. 
Soldiers! there is not one among you who would 
return to France by any other path but that of 
honour. We should never re-enter there but 
under arches of triumph.’ What, then! shall we 
have braved the seasons, the seas, the deserts 5 
vanquished Europe, repeatedly coalesced against 
us; extended our glory from the east to the west, 
to return at last to our country like deserters, 
after havihg abandoned our allies, and to hear it 
said that the French Eagle fled at the mere sight 
of the Prussian. standards? But they have al- 
ready arrived at our advanced posts. Let us 
then march, since moderation has not been able 
to awaken them from this astonishing trance: 
let the Prussian army experience the same fate 
which it did fourteen years ago: let them learn 
that if it is easy, by means of the friendship of a 
great, people, to acquire power and dominions, 
its enmity, though capable of being roused only 
by an abandonment of every principle of wisdom 
and reason, is more terrible than the tempests of 
the ocean.’’* 

Less fitted to rouse the military passions and 
warlike enthusiasm of its subjects than 
this master-piece of Napoleon, the Prus- 
sian manifesto, drawn by Geniz, was yet 
a model of dignified reason, and concluded with 
a.sentiment.as to the ultimate issue of the con- 
test, which subsequent events have rendered pro- 
phetic. ‘‘ All our efforts, and those of our allies, 
to preserve peace have proved unsuccessful ; 
and if we are not willing to abandon to the.des- 
potism of an implacable enemy, and to deliver 
over to his devouring armies, the whole north 
of Germany, and perhaps of Europe, a war is 
inevitable. His majesty has resolved upon it 
because the honour and security of the state are 
in danger: he would have deemed himself hap- 
py could he have attained the same end. by pa- 
cific means; but it is with the firmest confidence 
that he takes the command of the army which is. 
about. to combat for its country and national — 
honour, because the cause in which it is engaged 
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is just. His majesty is well aware that for long 
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the army desired war; and even when circum- 
stances prevented him from yielding to its wish- 
es, they commanded his respect, because ‘they 
took their origin in those feelings of honour and 

atriotism which have ever distinguished the 
Prussian forces. The nation, in a body, has 
manifested the warm interest which it takes in 
this war; and that strong expression of enthusi- 
asm has confirmed his majesty in the opinion 
that now it is not only unavoidable, but in uni- 
son with the wishes of every people. His maj- 
esty is convinced-that the desire to preserve the 
national honour unchanged, and the glory which 
the Great Frederic has shed over our arms, will 
suffice to excite the army to combat with its ac- 
customed valour, and to support with constancy 
all its fatigues. 

“ But this war possesses even a more general 
interest. We have to deal with an enemy who 
all around us has beaten the most numerous ar- 
mies, humbled their most powerful states, anni- 
hilated their most venerable constitutions: rav- 
ished from several nations their honour, from 
others their independence. A similar fate await- 
2d the Prussian monarchy: numerous armies 
menaced your frontiers; they were daily aug- 
menting; it had become your turn to fall into 
the gulf, to bow beneath a stranger yoke; and 
already his pride and rapacity coveted the spoils 
of the north of Germany. Thus we combat for 
our independence, for our hearths, for all that is 
dear to us; and if God gives victory to the just 
side, to our arms, to the courage which burns in 
the heart of every Prussian, we shall be the lib- 
‘-erators of oppressed millions. Every warrior 

who shall fall on the field of battle will have sac- 
rificed his life in the cause of humanity: every 
one who survives will acquire, besides immortal 
glory, a just title to the gratitude, the triumph, 
the tears of joy of a liberated country.. Who 
among us could endure the thoughts of becom- 
ing the prey of a stranger? While we combat 
_ for our own safety, to avert from us the deepest 
humiliation to which a nation can be subjected, 
we are the saviours of all our German brethren ; 


the eyes of all nations are fixed on us as the last’ 


sulwark of liberty, security, or social order in 
Hurope.”* ‘ 

The opposite style of these two eloquent proc- 
Reflections on lamations is very remarkable. Both 
these procla- are addressed to some of the strong- 
trations. est passions of the human breast; 
both are master-pieces of manly oratory; but the 
language which they severally employ is stri- 
kingly characteristic of the different situations 
in which their authors respectively stood. Na- 
poleon speaks to his soldiers only of an insult 
offered to their arms; of glory and triumphs, 
and victories to be won; Frederic William, 
equally firm, but less sanguine as to the result, 
disguises not the dangers and chances of the 
struggle, but reminds them of the duty they owed 
#0 themselves, their country, the cause of the hu- 
man race. The former invokes the Eagles of 
France, and calls on the soldiers to follow their 
glorious career: the latter appeals to the God of 
battles, and anticipates from his aid a final. tri- 
umph to the arms of freedom. The battle of 
Jena and chains of Tilsit seemed for long to 
have announced an abandonment of this cause 
by the care of Providence: but let these words 
be borne in mind, and compared with the final 
tssue of the contest.t 


* Dum.,*xvi., 8, 10. 


t Napoleon had no gallantry or chivalrous feeling in his | 
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Animated by those heart-stirring addresses, 
the forces on both sides rapidly ap- Preparatory 
proached each other, and their ad- moyements of 
vanced posts were in presence on the Prussians. 
the 8th of October. ‘I'hen began the terrible 
contest of the north with the south of Evrope, 
never destined to be extinguished till,the domes 
of the Kremlin were reddened with flames, and 
the towers of Nétre Dame were shaken by the 
discharge of the Russian batteries. The first 
plan discussed.at Berlin was for the whole army 
to debouche in two columns by the two great® 
roads, those of Saalfield and Adorf, and. Gotha 
and Hisenach, and commence the offensive to- 
wards the valley of the Maine, on the east and 
west of the Thuringian Forest, the intermediate. 
passes of which were to be occupied by a cen- 
tral corps; but this plan was soon abandoned, as 
exposing the army to a perilous division of force 
in presence of so powerful and enterprising an 
enemy. The design ultimately adopted ¢. 4 oy ° 
was to advance with the right in front, °°" *" 
which was pushed on to Hisenach: next in 
echelon followed the centre, commanded by. the 
king in person, which, united with the corps of © 
Hohenlohe and Ruchel, was to advance upon 
Saalfield and Jena, while each wing was cover-’ 
ed by a detached corps of observation, the right 
by Blucher, on the confines of Hesse, the left by 
Tauenzein, on the side of Bayreuth. The ob- 


| ject of this movement was to determine the hes- 


itations of the Electors of Hesse and Cassel, and 
effect the junction of their contingents to «the 
Prussian army, and at the same time pierce the 
centre of the valley of the Maine, which was the 
base of the enemy’s operations, and cut them off 
from their communication with France. Both 
objects were important, and the design well con- 
ceived, had the Duke of Brunswick possessed a 
force adequate to its execution; but it necessa- 
rily involved his army in great hazard in pres- 
ence of a numerous and skilful enemy; and by 
leaying open to his advance the great roads to 
Dresden and Leipsic, exposed the Prussians to 
the very hazard of being themselves turned’ and- 
cut off from their communications and maga- 


zines when endeavouring to inflict that injury 


upon their opponents.* : 
Napoleon was not a man to let slip the oppor- 


breast. The Prussian minister had, with the ultimatum of 
the cabinet of Berlin, given a pressing request for an an- 
swer to the Prussian headquarters by the 8th of October. 
“Marshal,” said he to Berthier, “they have given us a 
rendezvous for the 8th: never did a Frenchman refuse such. 
an appeal: we are told that a beautiful queen is to be a 
spectator of the combat: let us, then, be courteous, and 
march without resting for Saxony.”” Francis J. might have 
used the same language ; but what followed in the first bul- 
letin of the campaign, dictated by Napoleon himself? ‘* The 
emperor was right when he spoke thus: for the Queen of 
Prussia is with the army, dressed as an Amazon, bearing the 
uniform of her regiment of dragoons, writing twenty letters 
a. day to spread the conflagration in all directions. We seem 
to behold Amida in her madness setting fire to her own pal- 
ace. After her follows Prince Louis of Prussia, a young 
prince full of bravery and courage, hurried on by the spirit 
of party, who flatters himself he’shall find a great renown 
in the vicissitudes of war. Following the example of these 
illustrious persons, all the court cries ‘to arms ;? but when 
war shall have reached them with all tts horrors, all will seek 
to exculpate themselves from having been instrumental in 
bringing its thunder to the peaceful plains of the North.” 
Such was the language in which Napoleon spoke of the 
most beautiful princess in Europe, rousing her subjects to 
patriotic resistance! How singularly prophetic is the con- 
cluding part of the sentence of what he himself experienced 
just six years afterward in the frozen fields of Russia !— 
First Bulletin of 1806. Bull. Nap., ii., 11, 12. 
* Prussian plan of operations. Dum., xvi., 19. Jom 

ii., 279, 280. . 
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Counter-move- tunity which this hazardous attempt 
ment of Napo- of the Prussians to pass his position 
Jeon. © afforded, of not merely defeating, but 
destroying their army. Confident in the num- 
bers and experience of his troops, which render- 
ed a situation comparatively safe to them which 
was to the last degree perilous to their oppo- 
nents, he instantly prt =! retort upon the en- 


emy the measure they wéfe preparing to play 


off upon him; and by throwing forward his army 


with the right in front, turn the Prussian left, 
and cut them off from their magazines on the 
Oct, 3, Elbe, and the heart of the monarchy. On 
“the 8th of October, the French army was 
concentrated around Bamberg: at three o’clock 
‘on the morning of the 9th, Napoleon put him- 
- self in motion, and his columns marched towards 
Saxony on three great roads: on the right, Soult 
and Ney, with a Bavarian division, moved from 
Bayreuth by Hof, on Plauen; in the centre, Mu- 
rat, with the cavalry, with Bernadotte and Da- 
voust, marched from Bamberg by Cronach, on 
Saalbourg; on the left, Lannes and Augereau, 


» breaking up from Schweinfurt,* advanced by 


Cobourg and Graffenthal upon Saalfeld. The 
effect of these movements was to bring the cen- 
tre and right of the French directly upon the 
Prussian magazines and reserves, while they 
were stretching forward on the left, to interpose 
between their antagonists and the Rhine. 

The Prussians were in the midst of their per- 


Duke of Bruns- lous advance to the French left, | 


wick renounces when intelligence of this rapid ac- 
the offensive. cymulation of forces on their cen- 
tre and left reached the Duke of Brunswick’s 
headquarters. It was indispensable to renounce 
forthwith the hazardous enterprise, and orders 
were instantly despatched to countermand the ad- 
vance, and direct the concentration of the army 
in the neighbourhood of Weimar: the principal 
‘column, commanded by the king, at Erfurth; 
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Ruchel at Gotha; Hohenlohe at Hochdorf; the 


reserve, under the Duke of Wirtemberg, at 
Halle. Thus the Prussians, in presence of the 
greatest general and most powerful army of mod- 
ern times, were thrown into a change of position, 
and a complicated series of cross-movements, 
with their flank exposed to the enemy—the situ- 
ation of all others the most perilous in war, and 
which, not a year before, had proved fatal to the 
combined army, when attempting a similar move- 
ment in front of Austerlitz. To complete their 
danger, the concentration, from the orders which 
“they received, took place on the centre and right; 
‘whereas it was on the left, towards Hof, that it 
should have been made to resist the rapid march 
of the invaders upon their magazines and resour- 
ces.t : 

But before the junction of the Prussian forces, 
(éinmmoucement ©VeD in this false direction, could 
Phasttitics, be effected, the formidable legions 
and defeat ofde- of Napoleon were already upon 
tached bodies of them. As might have been ex- 
Frussiqns. ected, when surprised in this man- 
ner in the middle of a lateral movement, they 
were attacked at the same time in different quar- 
ters, and in all by greatly superior columns of 
the enemy. ‘The French masses, dense and 
strong, marching on the great chauss¢es, fell per- 
pendicula. v upon the flank of their opponents 
when ende. vouring, by cross and often deplora- 


* Jom., ii., % |, 291. Dum., xvi. 19, 26. Bign., v., 465, 


466... Norv., ii. 56, 457. . 
+ Jom., ii, 280 Dum, xvi., 26,31. Bign.; v., 466, 467. 
Bard., ix., 303. 
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ble roads, to reach the points of rendezvous as- 
signed to them. ‘The consequences might easily 
have been anticipated: they were defeated in ey- 
ery quarter, and lost, in the very outset of the 
campaign, the moral influence of an advance. 
On the 9th, Tauenzein, who was at the mo- 

ment in front of Schleitz with six thou. °%* 
sand Prussians and three thousand Saxons, was 
attacked by Bernadotte, at the head of greatly 
ae forees, and, after a gallant resistance, 
dislodged from his position with the loss of sever- 
al hundred men. ‘The day following, gy 49 
Murat marched on Gera, and on the road °° *" 
fell in with and captured a convoy of five hundred 
carriages and a pontoon train: an extraordinary 
proof of the advantage the French had already 
gained, when, on the third day after hos- Oct. 11 
tilities had commenced, they had fallen °° ** 
in with and captured a large part of the baggage 
of the enemy! Nor was the French left, under 
Lannes and Augereau, less successful. On the 
10th, the former of these generals arrived on the 
heights of Saalfeld, and animated his troops to 
the highest degree by reading to them the proe- 
lamation of Napoleon on the opening of hostili- 
ties; and on the same day, in continuing his ad- 
vance, fell in with Prince Louis, who command- 
ed the rear-guard of the Prussian right, and had 
been stationed at Rudolstadt and Blankenberg 
by Prince Hohenlohe to cover the cross-march 
of his columns, who were then endeavouring to 
reach the points of rendezvous assigned them by 
his gallant prince, 
in common with his immediate superior, Prince 
Hohenlohe, had long expressed the opinion, 
which they had in vain endeavoured to impress 
upon the Duke of Brunswick, that Napoleon 
meditated an attack on the Prussian left, and that 
a concentration of their troops in that direction 
should have been made some days before.* Un- 
able to prevent the disastrous resolution to as- 
semble on the right, he now set himself with he- 
roic bravery to mitigate its effects. The forces 
under his command were only eleven battalions 
and eighteen squadrons of hussars, with eigh- 
teen pieces of cannon; and with these-he had to 
withstand the shock of Lannes, with twenty-five 
thousand men. Notwithstanding this fear- Oe 
ful preponderance of force, he resolyed to : 
hold firm during the remainder of the day, to 
gain time for the evacuation of the considerable 
magazines which were collected close in his rear, 
at Saalfeld. In this gallant but unhappy deter- 
mination he was confirmed from an opinion that 
it was only by resuming the’old Prussian sys- 
tem of a vigorous offensive,'that the spirits of the 


* In the great council of war held, on the 5th of October, 
at Erfurth, when the Duke of Branswick’s project of con- 
tinuing the march across the Thuringian Forest was dis- 
cussed, Prince Hohenlone, Prince Louis, and Colonel Mas- 
senbach, his chief of the staff, strongly represented that, by 
continuing the march in that direction, the army would be 
exposed to certain ruin; that they would soon arrive at a 
country where the ground was entirely favourable to the 
operations of the enemy, and adverse to their own method 
of fighting ; and that, if the French were inclined, as seem- 
ed more than probable, to turn either of the wings of the 
army, nothing could favour his design so much as the plum 
ging the Prussian host by colunins in the forest. These 
sage observations made no sort of impression on the Duke 
of Brunswick ; and all the modification of his plan which 
these generals could effect, was, that the troops shoul! hale 
for a day on the 6th of October, and on the following morn= 
ing throw out strong reconnoitring parties, and receive bread 
for eight days before engaging in the defiles of Thuringia. 
It may safely be affirmed that that council, by continuing 
this fatal advance, determined the result of the campaign, — 
See Dum., xvi., 25, 26, and Saalfeld Algemeine Geschickta 
iii., 299. 
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soldiers, which had been much sunk by the gen- 
eral order to retreat on the preceding day, could 
be revived. The sensible increase of the enemy 
all around him on the following 
day—even the turning of his right 
fiank by Suchet with a powerful 
body of light troops, which rendered his. position 
no longer tenable, could not induce him to aban- 
don his ground; and when the attack commen- 
ced, the Prussians were surrounded on all sides. 
Notwithstanding this, they made a gallant resist- 
ance, and enabled the artillery and chariots to 
leave Saalfeld in safety. Returning from the 
town to his gallant comrades, who still made 
good their ground in its front, Prince Louis found 
them dropping fast under the murderous fire of 
the French tirailleurs. Soon their retreat was 
converted into a rout by the ravages of the hos- 
tile artillery; and the prince himself, while com- 
bating bravely with the rear-guard, and striving 
to restore order among the fugitives, was sur- 
rounded by the enemy’s hussars: “ Surrender, 
colonel,” said their chief, not knowing the rank 
of his opponent, “or you are a dead man.” The 
prince answered only by a blow with his sabre, 


Oct.10. Death 
of Prinzce Louis. 
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which wounded without disabling his adversary, | 
who replied with a mortal stroke, which laid the | 


heroic prince dead at his feet. 
In this disastrous encounter the Prussians lost 


Discourage- twelve hundred prisoners, besides 
ment of the eight hundred killed and wounded, 
Prussians, 


and thirty pieces of cannon; but this 
was the least part of their misfor- 
ara . - . ry 
edbythe tunes. The heroic Prince Louis was 
French. no more: he had fallen, it is true, 
while bravely combating on the field of honour, 
but his body had remained the trophy of the vic- 
tors, and the continued-advance of the enemy too 


who are com- 
pletely turn- 


- surely indicated that defeat had attended the first | 


serious exploit of the Prussian arms.* Their 
army was now broken in upon in several points; 
‘its concentration ‘interrupted; its magazines in 
part seized ; its line of march intercepted, and 


the dejected columns, without any fixed rallying- | 


points, were wandering about in every direction, 
while the terrible French legions, in dense mass- 
es, were falling perpendicularly on their flank. 
These disasters rapidly communicated them- 
selves to the minds of the soldiers. The death 
of Prince Louis, above all, equally dear to the 
officers and private men, diffused a universal 
gloom. So grievous a calamity in the outset of 
the campaign was taken as the worst augury of 
its future fortunes; and, as is usual with great 
bodies in a violent state of excitement, the transi- 
tion was immediate from the preceding exalta- 
tion to an extraordinary degree of depression.t 
Meanwhile the movements preparatory to a 
Preparatory decisive battle continued, though in 
movements on @ very different spirit, on both sides. 
both sides toa In deep dejection, and with infinite 
generalaction. difficulty, the Prussians at length 
concentrated their forces in two great masses un- 
der the king in the neighbourhood of Weimar, 


* No sooner was the rank of the slain prisoner known 
than Marshal Lannes, with deserved courtesy, showed it all 
the honours due to so illustrious a character. He was in- 
serredl with military honours in the cemetery of the Princes 
02 Cobourg, at Saalfeld: and Berthier wrote on the 12th to 
the cuief of the Prussian staff, announcing that the emperor 
had ordered it to be restored, if it was desired that he should 
rest in the tomb of his ancestors: an offer which the disas- 
ters immediately ensuing rendered it-impossible for the royal 
family at that time to comply with.—Bienon, v., 469. 

t Lucches.. ii,, 137. 140. Bign., v., 468, 470. Dum., 
x7i,, 51, 58, 
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and under Hohenlohe neat Jena. It was in the 
highest exultation, on the o:her hand, and in the 
full anticipation of victory, that the French made 
a sweep which brought them completely round 
the Prussian army. The early triumphs with 
which the campaign had opened had given Na- 
poleon hopes of rapid and decisive success. He 
no longer feared that he would be obliged to have 
recourse to the mattock.* The confusion of the 
enemy’s columns had dissipated the prestige of 
the Great Frederic. Encouraged by these events, 
he now hesitated not to follow out the brilliar ¢ 
career which had opened to his arms. A 4, is. 
complete conversion, turning on the pivot “" "*” 
of the left, took place in the direction of his col- 
umns, who wheeled round so as to face the 
Northern Ocean. Davoust, Bernadotte, and 
Murat marched upon Naumberg, where on the 
next day they made themselves masters , 1B 
of considerable magazines. Soult was hy BE? 
advancing on Jena, where Lannes was already 
established, while Ney and Augereau were at 
Roda and Kohla, in its immediate neighbour- 


movements, and the bad understanding whieh al- 
ready prevailed between them and the Saxons, 
that, when the French took up the ground which 
the allies had just quitted in the environs of Jena, 
they found the fields and roads covered with arms, 
cuirasses, and chariots, like the scene of a defeat. 
The Saxons had pillaged the Prussians, thé 
Prussians the Saxons. Baggage and ammuni- 
tion wagons had been abandoned by their drivers, 
and Jay scattered in confusion, while some guns 


the hands of the enemy.t 

The result of these different marches was im 
the highest degree favourable to the 
imperial arms. By the advance on 
Naumberg they had cut the enemy 
off from the line of their retreat to Leipsic, and 
thrown their left back in such a manner that the 
French on the banks of the Saale had their back 
to the Elbe, and faced the Rhine, while the Prus- 
sians had their back to the Rhine, and could only 
hope to regain their country by cutting their way 
through the enemy. Finding affairs in a situa- 
tion so much more favourable than he could 
possibly have anticipated, Napoleon, to gain ad- 
ditional time’to complete the encircling of his 
antagonists, despatched, on the 12th, an : 
officer of his household with proposals Piel 
of peace to Frederic William, taking care mean- 


Result of these 
mancuvres. 


his columns; but the letter did not reach that 
monarch till after the battle was over. In the 
evening of the 12th, the army of Hohenlohe, 
which, with all the additions it had received from 
Ruchel, did not exceed forty thousand men, was 
grouped in dense masses on a ridge of heights to 
the north on the road from Jena to Weimar, be- 
tween the Im and the Saale. Its advanced posts 
were on the Landgrafenberg, a steep hill between 
its position and the town of Jena, from the sum- 
mit of which the whole lines of the Prussians 
could be descried, and over which the only road 
to the attack of their position in front lay. The 


* In setting out for the Prussian campaign. Navoleon ex- 
pected to experience a more formidavie resistance tnan ne 
nad yet met with in Europe. The expioits of the Seven 
Years’ War had filled him with the highest idea of the 
troops trained in the school of its illustrious hero, and he 
frequently said to his’ assembled offivers at Mayence, “ We 
shall have earth to move in this war.” —See JomMInt, ii., 282 

t Dnm., xvi., 58,64: Jom., ii., 282, 283. Lucches. is 
1140, 141, 


hood. Such was the confusion of the Prussian. 


time not to suspend for one instant the march of 


even had been spiked to prevent their falling inte 
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army of the King of Prussia, under the immedi- 
ate command of the Duke of Brunswick, on the 
other hand, sixty-five thousand strong, was con- 
centrated at the distance of somewhat more than 
a league in the rear of Hohenlohe, near Weimar. 
Thus the whole Prussian army, consisting of 
above a hundred thousand men, of which eighteen 
thousand were superb cavalry, with three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon, were at length concentra- 
ted in a eld of battle, where their far-famed tac- 
tics hai 2, fair theatre for development; and not- 
withstanding the early disasters of the campaign, 
an opportunity was afforded thein of reinstating 
affairs at the sword’s point, Each army had 
passed its opponent, and mutually intercepted the 
other’s communications; but there was this ex- 
treme difference between the two, that the army 
of the Duke of Brunswick, cut off from all its 
magazines, had no resource but in victory, 
whereas that of Napoleon, though severed from 
the Rhine, had a clear line of retreat, in case of 
disaster, to the Maine and the Danube.* 

It would have been well for the Prussians had 
The Prussian ‘hey continued and given battle in 
army is again this concentrated position; but the 
divided. The intelligence of the advance of Da- 
King marches youst and Murat upon Naumberg, 
to Auerstadt. hich arrived at headquarters on the 
night of the 12th, led to a renewed separation, at- 
tended in the-end with the most frightful disasters. 
Conceiving that the French emperor had no inten- 
tion of immediate combat, and being anxious for 
the safety of that town, where the principal maga- 
zines of the army were placed, the Duke of 
Brunswick came to the ruinous resolution of 
again dividing his forces; and while Hohenlohe 
was left in position near Jena, as a rear-guard to 
cover the retreat.of the army, the principal! body, 
Geb 48 with the king at its head, moved at day- 

“ light for Sulza, and at night arrived on 
the heights of Averstapt. Thus, at the very 
moment when Napoleon, with above a hundred 
thousand men, was making his dispositions for 
a general battle on the day following, and sur- 
mounting the difficulties of the approach to the 
enemy’s position on the heights in his vicinity, 
the Prussian general dislocated the imposing 
mass of his soldiers, and, diverging to the leit 
with two thirds of his forces, engaged in a haz- 
ardous flank march of ten leagues in presence 
of his antagonists, leaving a comparatively in- 
considerable rear-guard to be crushed by more 
than double its force in its position in the rear. 
Such was the dearth of provisions which already 
prevailed in the allied camp from.the capture of 
their magazines by the enemy, that no regular 
supply of bread was dealt out to the men after 
the long and fatiguing march, but great numbers 
lay down, wearied and supperless, to sleep on the 
ground which was to cover their grave on the 
morrow.t 

Meanwhile Napoleon, never suspecting this 
Napoleon’s Givision of the enemy’s force, and sup- 

poleon’s fs alee 
dispositions posing they were to follow the princi- 
for the bat- ples of the Great Frederic, which were 
Nd to combat in concentrated masses, and 
9 as confined a field of battle as possible, was 
endeavouring, with his wonted energy, to over- 
come the all but insurmountable difficulties of 
-be passage of the Landgrafenberg, by which ac- 
cess was to be afford to his columns for the at- 


* Dum., xvi., 72, 79. Jom., ii., 284, 285. Bign., v., 471, 
478, Lucches., ii., 141, 151. » . 

+ Lucches., ii., 141, 144. Jom., ii. 284, 285. Bign., v-, 
472, Dum., xvi., 79, 83, 
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tack of the Prussian position. No sooner had 
the French light troops dislodged the enemy’s 
patroles from these important heights than the 


emperor repaired to them in person, from whence ~ 


he distinctly beheld the Prussian army still re- 
posing at leisure on its formidable position on 
the opposite ridge. Not doubting that he would 
have to deal with their whole army on the fol- 
lowing day, he pressed without intermission tha 
march of, his columns, and soon arranged th 
forces of Lannes, who first arrived with his in- 
fantry above by the steep and rugged ascent to 
its summit, in such formidable masses around 
its declivities on the other side, that the enemy, 


who were now sensible of their error in abandon- . 


ing so important a point, and were malring 


preparations to retake it, were obliged to desist . 


from the attempt. This valuable height, there- 
fore, from which the whole of the Prussian po- 
sition and all the movements of their troops were 
distinctly visible, remained im the hands of the 
French; and its elevation not only ga¥e them 
that advantage, but entirely concealed from their 
observation the rapid concentration of troops on 
the Jena side of the mountain, which would at 
once have revealed the intentions of a decisive 
attack on the following day. , Still the difficulty 
of surmounting the ascent was very great, and 
for artillery and wagons it was as yet totally 
impassable. Nothing, however, could long with- 
stand the vigour of Napoleon and his followers. 
He stood on the spot till the most rugged parts 
of the ascent were widened by blasting the solid 
rock, or smoothed by pioneers, ahd when the 
men were exhausted, revived their spirits by 
himself working with the to.!s, and exhibiting 
his old experience as a gunner, in sarmounting 
the difficulty of dragging the cannon up the pass: 
Animated by such an example, and the vigorous 
‘exertions of the successive multitudes who, en- 
gaged in the task, the difficulties which the Prus- 
sian generals deemed altogether insurmountable 
were rapidly overcome: before eight in the even- 
ing the ascent was passable for cavalry and ar- 
tillery, and at midnight the whole corps of Lan- 
nes, with all its guns and equipage, reposed in 
crowded array on the ridges and fianks -of the 
mountain; the Imperial Guard, under Lefebvre, 
bivouacked on its summit; Augereau on its 
left; Soult and Ney received orders to march all 
night to the right in order to turn the enemy after 
the combat was engaged by his left; Murat was 


in reserve at Jena, while Davoust and Berna- 


dotte were directed, the first to fall back to Naum- 
berg, in order to threaten the eho rear, the 
second to advance to Dormberg and. 
retreat to the Prussian dominions. ‘The two ar- 
mies were now so near that their fires were with- 
in cannon-shot, and the sentinels touched each 
other: the lights of the Prussians, dispersed over 
a space of six leagues, threw a prodigious glow 
over the whole heavens to the northwest; those 
of the French, concentrated in a small space, il- 
luminated the heights in the middle of their po- 
sition. Surrounded by his faithful guards, the 
emperor, after having despatched his last orders 
to his marshals, wrapped himself in his cloak, 
and shared the frigid bivouac of the soldiers on 
the summit of the Landgrafenberg.* 

At four in the morning of the 14th he was al- 
ready on horseback, and, surround- situation of . 


eut off his 


470k 


ed by his generals, rode along the the armies on — 


front of the line of Suchet and Ga- both sides 
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zan’s divisions, which were first to be engaged, 
and were already under arms. “Soldiers!” said 
he; “the Prussian army is turned, as the Austri- 
an was a year ago at Ulm; it no longer combats 
but to find the means of retreat. The corps 
which should permit itself to be broken would 
be dishonoured. Fear not its renowned cavalry ; 
oppose to their charges firm squares and the 
bayonet.” Loud acclamations rent the air at 
these words, but the morning was still dark: the 
first streaks of dawn were only beginning to ap- 
pear, and a thick, cold fog obscured every object 
around. Burning with impatience, the soldiers 
awaited the signal of attack, but for two long 
hours they were kept shivering in their lines. 
At length at six, when theday, though still mis- 
ty, was light, and the emperor judged that his 
marching columns would be so far advanced on 
their respective routes as to justify the com- 
mencement of the action in front, he gave the 
signal for the attack. Meanwhile, the Prus- 
sians, little suspecting the tempest which await- 
ed them, were securely reposing in their position, 
and, anticipating a day of complete repose on 
the 14th, had made no provision either for march- 
ing or battle. This fatal security had been in- 
eteased by the opinion generally received at 
Hohenlohe’s headquarters, that the flag of truce 
who had appeared at their advanced posts on the 
preceding day and been forwarded with his de- 
spatches to the king, bore proposals of peace, and 
that nothing serious would be attempted till his 
answer was received. Their position was strong, 
and admirably chosen: secure from attack on 
either flank, and approachable in front’ only by 
narrow and steep defiles, in which, if the heads 
of the enemy’s columns were vigorously resist- 
ed and hindered from deploying, horse, foot, and 
cannon would be jammed up together, and the 
disaster of Hohenlinden might have been repaid 
with interest to the French army. But the de- 
parture of the king with two thirds of the army, 
and the total absence of any preparations for an 
attack on the part of those who remained, de- 
prived them of this advantage, and relieved Na- 
poleon from a risk in the outset of the campaign, 
greater, perhaps, than he underwent even during 
the perilous changes which signalized its later 
stages.* 
Great was the astonishment of the Prussian 
outposts, when, through the gray 
mist of the morning, they beheld 
the French battalions close upon 
them, and advancing swiftly in the finest or- 
der to the attack. They made a gallant re- 
sistance, ahd did their utmost to prevent the 
French from debouching from the defiles at the 
mouth of which they were stationed; but being 
altogether unprepared for the attack, and com- 
pletely surprised, they were not long able to 
make. good their posts, and fell back, with the 
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loss of twenty pieces of cannon, to the main | 


body of the army. The ground thus gained by 
Suchet was of the utmost importance, for it ena- 
bled the heads of the French columns, after 
emerging from the defiles, to extend themselves 
to the right and left, and gain room for the suc- 
cessive corps as they came up to deploy. Rous- 
ed by the first discharge of firearms in front, 
Prince Hohenlohe rode through the mist from 
his headquarters in the rear at Cappellendorf 
towards the front; but, still confident that it would 
only prove a skirmish, said to General Muffiing, 
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“that his troops should remain quiet in their 
camp till the fog had risen; and that, if cireum- 
stances demanded it, he would move forward the 
division of Grawert, as he did not wish the Sax- 
ons to combat at all that day.” Soon, however, 
messengers arrived in breathless haste from the 
outposts with urgent demands for assistance, and 
Grawert was rapidly advanced towards Vier- 
zehn-Heiligen to support Tauenzein, who there 
with difficulty kept his ground against the im- 
petuous attacks of Suchet. Meanwhile, the 
whole army of the Prussians, alarmed by the 
sharp and incessant fire’ of musketry in their 
front, stood-to their arms, and re-enforcements. 
were sent to the points in advance which were 
menaced; but in spite of all their exertions the 
enemy gained ground, the villages of Closwitz 
and Kospoda, at the foot of the eminence on 
which the lines of Hohenlohe were posted, were 
successively carried, and all the low grounds in 
front of his position were filled with troops. 
Still the mist was so’ thick as to be almost im- 
penetrable: the contending bodies could not see 
each other till they were within a few yards’ dis- 
tance; and under cover of this veil, and in the 
midst of the confusion arising from an unexpect- 
ed attack, the movements of the assailants were 
completed, the defiles passed, and the precious 
moments, when the heads of his columns might 
have been driven back into the gorges by a vig= 
orous attack, as those of the Imperialists were at 
Hohenljnden, forever lost.* 

At length, at nine o’clock, the increasing rays 
of the sun dispersed the fog, and'his pefensive 
light shone forth in unclouded bril- measures of 
liancy. Then, and not till then, the the Prussians. 
Prussians perceived the full magnitude of the 
danger. On every side they were beset by as- 
sailants, no longer struggling through steep and 
narrow gorges, but deployed, with all their cay- 
alry and artillery, on the open expanse to which 
they led. Directly in their front, the whole corps 
of Lannes, having made itself master of the vil- 
lages at the foot of the Prussian position, was 
preparing to ascend the slope on which they 
stood ; immediately to its right, Ney, and beyond 
him Soult, had already cleared the defiles, and 
were drawn up in line or column on the open 
ground; while Augereau on the left was press- 
ing forward to turn their flank ; and the Imperial 
Guard, with Murat’s cavalry, were stationed in 
reserve on the slopes of the Landgrafenberg, 
Above ninety thousand men had outflanked on 
either side, and were preparing to crush fort 
thousand, in a strong position, indeed, but totally 
inadequate to so desperate an encounter. Sur- 
prised, but not panic-struck, the Prussians drew 
up their lines in admirable order in the form of 
an. obtuse triangle, with the apex in front, to 
avoid the danger of being turned on their flanks, 
and instructions were despatched to Ruchel, who, 
with the reserve, twenty thousand strong, was at 
a short distance’on their right, to hasten his 
march to the scene of action. Before he could 
arrive, however, the battle had commenced: the 
preparatory movements were made on either 
side in the finest style, the French columns ad- 
vancing, and the Prussians retiring to their cho» 
sen ground. with all the precision of a field-day.. 
But though they stood their ground bravely, and 
received the assailants wigh a close and well-di- 
rected fire, the odds were too great to give any 
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hopes of success. Ney, indeed, whose impetu- 
ous courage led him to begin the attack before 
his columns. were properly supported, and who 
had, by a charge of cuirassiers, carried a battery 
of thirteen pieces on an eminence which severe- 
ly galled his soldiers, was for a few minutes in 
imminent danger: the Prussian cavalry broke 
the French horse, and enveloped the infantry in 
such numbers as would inevitably have proved 
fatal to less experienced troops; but the brave 
marshal instantly formed his men in squares, 
threw himself into one of them, and there main- 
tained the combat by a rolling fire on all sides, 
till Napoleon, who»saw his danger, sent several 
regiments of horse, under Bertrand, who disen- 
gaged him from his perilous situation. But on 
all other points the French obtained early and 
decisive success. Ney, extricated from his dif- 
ficulties, with an intrepid step ascended the hill, 
and, after a sharp conflict, carried the important 
village of Vierzehn-Heiligen, in the centre of 
the Prussian position: in vain Hohenlohe form- 
ed the flower of his troops to regain the post; in 
vain these brave men advanced in parade order, 
and with unshrinking firmness, through a storm 
of musketry and grape; the akg of Lannes. 
came up to his support, and the French estab- 
lished themselves in such strength in the village 
as to render all subsequent attempts for its re- 
capture abortive. Imboldened by this success, 
Ney next attacked the right of the Prussian line 
towards Isserstaedt, which Augereau with the 
French left had already carried: a devouring 
fire ran along the whole right wing, and the 
French were for some time arrested by the intrep- 


id resistance of their adversaries; but the odds. 


were too great, and, despite of all their efforts, the 
allies were compelled to give .ground in that 
*quarter. But on the left of Vierzehn-Heiligen 
the Prussians had obtained some advantage : 
their numerous and magnificent cavalry had 
made several successful charges on the French 
infantry when advancing on the open ground 
beyond its enclzsures ; several cannon had been 
taken, and Hohenlohe for a short time flattered 
himself with the hope of obtaining decisive suc- 
cess.* 
Matters were in this state when the approach 
.__ of Ruchel with his corps, twenty 
pr ve thousand strong, to the field of battle 
"from the right, confirmed the Prus- 
sian general in these flattering anticipations ; 
and he despatched a pressing request to him to 
direct the bulk of his forces to the village of Vier- 
zehn-Heiligen, already the theatre of such des- 
perate strife; Thither, accordingly, the brave 
Prussian directed his steps; but before he could 
arrive at the decisive point, matters had essen- 
tially changed for the worse, and he came up only 
in time to share and augment the general ruin. 
The lapse of time had now enabled the French 
to bring their immense superiority of force to 
bear upon the enemy at all points: Soult, by a 
heavy and well-directed fire, had driven the cav- 
alry from the field on their left, while Lannes 
and Augereau, pressing them at once in front 
and flank on their right, had forced back their 


* Dum., xvi., 97, 115. Jom., ii., 286, 287. Bign., v., 
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infantry above half a mile. Emerging from the 
villages which had been the theatre of such ob- 
stinate conflict, the French forces advanced with 
loud shouts and in irresistible strength towards 
the Prussians, who, weakened and dispirited, 
and in some places almost mown down by the 
terrible fire of their adversaries, were now yield- 
ing on all sides, though hitherto their retreat was 
conducted in the most orderly manner. Napo- 
leon saw that the decisive moment had arrived, 
and from his station on the heights in the rear, 
sent orders to Murat with the whole cavalry to 
advance and complete the victory. This terrible 
mass was irresistible. ‘Twelve thousand horse, 
fresh, unwearied, in the finest array, animated. 
by the shouts of triumph which they heard on 
all sides, bore down with loud.cheers on the re- 
tiring lines of the Prussians. In an instant the 
change was visible: in vain their cavalry, so 
brilliant and effective in the early part of the day, 
strove to make head against the assailants, and 
cover the retreat of the infantry and cannon; 
their horses, wearied by eight hours of fighting 
or fatigue, were unable to withstand the fresh 
squadrons and ponderous cuirassiers of Murat, 
and by their overthrow contributed to the disor- 
der of the foot-soldiers. After a gallant resist- 
ance, tlre lines were broken; horse,: foot, and 
cannon pressed tumultuously together to the rear, 
closely followed by the bloody sabres of Murat; 
in the general confusion all order was lost: the 
infantry and cavalry were blended together, the 
guns and caissons abandoned to the victors.* 

In the midst of this appalling scene, the col- 
ums of Ruchel, still in battle array, arivalof Ru- 
emerged through the cloud of fugi- chel, who is. 
tives to stem the torrent.+ It was a everwhelmed. 
movement extremely similar to the arrival of 
Dessaix oh the field of Marengo; but he had to 
meet Napoleon, not Melas. ‘The fresh troops, 
though advancing in good order, and with an 
undaunted countenance, were speedily assailed 
on all sides: an ephemeral advantage gained by 
their cavalry was speedily, in the disorder of 
success, turned into disaster; in front they were 


charged with the bayonet by the French grena- _ 


diers, in flank assailed by an endless succession 
of Murat’s dragoons; the villages of Romstedt 
and Cappellendorf were strewed with their dead, 
and Ruchel himself, while bravely animating his 
men, was wounded in the breast by a musket- 
ball, and carried off the field. After a terrible 
combat of an hour’s duration, this powerful re- 
serve, which in any other circumstances would 
have changed the fortune of the day, was broken, 
dispersed, and almost totally annihilated. It was 
no longer a battle, but a massacre. i 
disorder, the whole army rushed like an impetu- 
ous torrent from the field; but nearly the whole 
right wing was cut off by the rapidity of Soult’s 
advance, and made prisoners. Almost all the ar- 
tillery of the allies was taken, and the victors en- 
tered Weimar pellmell with the fugitives, at the 
distance of six leagues from the field of battle, 


* Dum., xvi., 97, 120. Bign., v., 476. Jom., ii., 287. 
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+ The rapid change for the worse in the prospects of the 


| Prussians since he first approached the field, may be discern- 


ed in the altered tone of the next letter despatched to him 
by Prince Hohenlohe. “ Lose not a moment in advancing 


with your as yet unbroken troops. Arrange your columns: 


so that through their openings there may pass the broken 
bands of the battle: be ready to receive the charges of the 
enemy’s cavalry, which in the most furious manner rides 
on, presses and sabres the fugitives, and has driven into one 
confused mass the infantry, cavalry, and artillery.”—Luc- 
CHESINI, ii., 157. 
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Behind that town, on the road to Auerstadt, Ho- 
henlohe, at six o’clock, collected twenty squad- 
rons, whose firm countenance till nightfall gave 
some respite to the wearied foot-soldiers, who 
were now dispersed through the fields in every 
direction; while Napoleon, according to his 
usual custom, rode over the bloody theatre of 
death, distributing prizes to those who had most 
distinguished themselves, and giving directions 
for the care and consolation of the wounded.* 
While this terrible disaster was befalling the 
united corps of Hohenlohe and Ru- 
Preparatory chel, the King of Prussia was combat- 
whichledto ing under very different circumstan- 
the battle of ces, but with little better success, on 
the kmg’s the plateau of AversTapr. Little ex- 
ba & pecting any engagement on the mor- 
row, this fine army, commanded by the Duke of 
Brunswick im person, had bivouacked in close 
atray around the-viltage of that name; the queen 
was only prevailed on by the most pressing en- 
treaties late in the evening to retire with a slender 
guard to Weimar. Informed of the occupation 
of Naumberg by a considerable force, the duke 
directed the divisidn of Schmettau to occupy the 
heights of Koessen, and present themselves in 


_battle array before the enemy, whom he supposed 


to be at the utmost a few thousand strong, while 
under their cover the remainder of the army lei- 
surely continued its march towards the Elbe. 
These orders were obeyed, but Schmettau’s 
division, contenting themselves with occupying 
the heights in the neighbourhood, neglected to 
send forward detachments to seize the defile of 
Koessen: an omission which was speedily taken 
Guat advantage of by Davoust on the morning 

*“ of the 14th,who, falling back to Naumberg 
according to his directions, early seized upon the 
important pass. At six on that morning, the 
French marshal had received an order from Napo- 
leon, dated three o’clock A. M., from his bivouac 
on the Landgrafenberg, in which he announced 
his intention to attack in a few hours the Prus- 
sian army, which he imagined to be concentrated 
in his front, and ordered Davoust to march with- 
out loss of time upon Apolda, in order to fall 
upon their rear, leaving him the choice of his 
route, provided he took a part in the action. The 
despatch added: ‘If the Prince of Ponte Corvo 
(Bernadotte) is with you, you may march togeth- 
er; but the emperor: hopes that he will be al- 
yeady in the position assigned to him at Dorn- 
berg.” Davoust instantly repaired to the head- 
quarters of Bernadotte, who at that moment was 
in communication with his corps in the neigh- 
bourhood of Naumberg, and showed him this 
order, proposing that they should march together 
to Apolda; but that officer, relying on the ambig- 
uous expression in the despatch, which indi- 
eated that the emperor “hoped he would be in 
the position assigned to him at Dornberg,” did 
not conceive himself entitled to deviate from his 
previous instructions, and set out with his whole 
corps in the direction of that town.t 

Left then to his own resources, Marshal Da- 
voust, notwithstanding, set himself to 
.march in the direction which Napoleon 
had assigned. His forces were consid- 
erable, amounting to twenty-six thousand in- 
fantry and four thousand horse: a body perfectly 
adequate to its destined task of falling on the rear 
of the allied army, when defeated in front by 
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Napoleon, but little calculated to withstand the 
shock of fifty thousand infantry and ten thousand. 
cavalry, whom the king was leading.in person to 
the encounter. The Prussians, on their side, 
were as little prepared for an action, and deeming» 
their flank march sufficiently secured by Schmet- 
tau’s division on the heights of Koessen, were im 
open column and straggling, advancing on their 
march towards the Elbe, when suddenly, at eight 
o’clock, on the plateau, they were met by the 
vanguard of Davoust, which had emerged from 
the long and steep ascent so well known to trav- 
ellers who visit that memorable field, and were 
already in battle array on either side of its sum- 
mit. The thick mist which here, as at Jena, 
concealed the movements of the opposing armies, 
prevented the troops seeing each other till they 
were only a few yards distant; and both parties 
deeming their adversaries only an inconsiderable 
detachment, fell back to collect forces to clear 
their advance—the Prussians to drive the enem 
back again down the defile, and secure the fla 
of the army from insult; the French to cleartheir 
front, and pursue their. route by, the cross-road. 
they were on to Apolda. Speedily re-enforced, 
both sides returned to the charge. Davoust sup- 
ported the advanced guard by the whole division 
of Gudin, with instructions to maintain them- 
selves to the last extremity on the level space at 
the upper end of the defile, in order to gain time 
for the remainder of the corps todebouche; while 
the King of Prussia, impatient at the check given 
to the march of his army, ordered Blucher, with 
two thousand five hundred hussars, to ride over 
the Sonnenberg and clear the plateau of the ene- 
my. Little anticipating the formidable resist- 
ance which awaited them, the Prussian cavalry 
were thrown into disorder by the close and steady 
fire of the French infantry, which speedily formed* 
themselves into squares. Their cavalry were, 
indeed, overthrown by the overwhelming mass 
of the Prussian horse ;* but all the efforts of that 
gallant body, even when guided by the impetu- 
osity of Blucher, were shattered against the com- 
pact mass of Gudin’s infantry, and the terrible 
aes of grape which issued from his artil- 

ery. Pui 

adr bap at the obstinacy of the resistance, 
the king, adopting the opinion of = 
Marshal Morilendort hig insist- nee 
ed that it was only a detached col- sued. 
umn which occasioned the delay, and disregard- 
ing the advice of the Duke of Brunswick, who 
strongly counselled a general halt, and the forma- 
tion of the army in order of battle till the mist 
cleared away and the enemy’s force could be as- 
certained, continued the attack by means merely 
of successive divisions as they came up to the 
ground. The divisions of Wartensleben and the 
Prince of Orange were ordered to pass the defile 
of Auerstadt, where the road runs through a 
winding hollow skirted with copsewood or rough 
slopes, and advance to the support of the discom- 
fited cavalry. The former, who first emerged. 
from the defile, was directed to assail the flank 
of Gudin’s division, which had advanced on the 
plateau beyond the village of Hassen-Haussen ; 
at this moment the mist was dissipated, and the 
sun shone in full brilliancy on the splendid squad- 
rons and regular lines of the Prussians. The 
Duke of Brunswick put himself at the head of the 
infantry, and led them gallantly to the attack, 
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while Schmettau and Blucher pressed them with 
their respective divisions of foot and horse on 
the other flank. But the brave troops of Gudin, 

. forming themselves into squares, resisted all the 

. charges with unconquerable resolution; and the 
nature of the ground, which permitted the suc- 
cessive divisions to come up to the support of 
either side only by degrees, the one by the long 
and winding defile of Auerstadt, the other up the 
steep ascent of Koessen, rendered it impossible 
for the Prussians to bring all their overwhelm- 
ing force to bear at once upon the enemy. The 
conflict, therefore, was most severe. The French 
troops, stationed behind the hedges, enclosures, 
and garden walls of Hassen-Haussen, kept up 
an uninterrupted and murderous fire upon the 
enemy. ‘The Duke of Brunswick was mortally 
wounded by a ball in the breast while leading on 
acharge. Schmettau experienced the same fate. 
Wartensleben had his horse shot under him; and 
the Prussians, discouraged by the loss of their 
leaders, wavered in the attack, which, being made 
in line, and not in column, was not pressed with 
the requisite vigour. Still the terrible discharge 
of artillery and firearms continued. Gudin’s 
division had lost nearly half their numbers, and 
it was evident they could not long maintain their 
ground against their redoubtable and hourly in- 
ereasing adversaries’* 

From this peril, however, they were at length 
‘Maditional Telieved by the arrival of the other di- 
forcescome visions of Davoust’s army. Morand 
up on both was the first who got up the defile: his 
sides, troops, as they successively arrived on 
the summit, drew up on the left of Gudin, to- 
wards the Sonnenberg; and shortly after, Friant, 
with his division, debouched upon the right, and 
extended to the foot of the Speilberg. The com- 
bat was now equal, or, rather, the advantage was 
on the side of the French, for their three divis- 
ions were superior in strength to those of Schmet- 
tau, the Prince of Orange, and Wartensleben, to 
‘which they were opposed. Prince William of 
Prussia, at the head of a powerful body of cav- 
alry, which had surmounted the Sonnenberg and 
arrived on the French left, furiously assailed 
Morand’s division immediately after it formed, 
but those veteran troops, with admirable cool- 
mess, threw themselves into squares, and with 
rapid discharges received the repeated and im- 
petuous attacks of the Prussian horse. In vain 
those gallant cavaliers, with headlong fury, 
drove their steeds to the very muzzles of the 
French muskets. In vain they rode round and 
enveloped their squares; ceaseless was the roll- 
ing fire which issued from those flaming walls ; 
impenetrable the hedge of bayonets which the 
front rank, kneeling, presented to their advances. 
"The heroic devotion of Prince William in vain 
ied them again and again to the charge; still the 
fire continued, still the bayonets stood firm. At 
Jength he himself was wounded, half his fol- 
lowers stretched on the field, and the remainder 
sought refuge, in disorder, partly on the heights 
of the Sonnenberg, partly in the enclosures of 
Neuzalza.t : ’ 

While this desperate conflict was going on on 
the left of Hassen-Haussen, the 
division of Friant had debouched 
from the defile, extended itself on 
the ground to its right, and chased 


Desperate strug- 
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the right. 
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the enemy who assailed it back to the village 
and heights of Speilberg, which were speedily 
carried. The left of the Prussians was thus 
threatened; but it was not there that the princi- 
pal danger lay. ‘The progress of Morand on 
their right was much more alarming. On that 
side, not content with repulsing the furious at- 
tacks directed against them, the French had now 
assumed the offensive, and were rapidly press- . 
ing forward to the heights of Sonnenberg, from 
whence their guns would command the whole | 
field of battle, and render untenable the position 
of the Prussian reserves, which had hitherto 
taken no part in the action. Sensible that the 
battle was lost without resource if these impor- 
tant heights fell into the hands of the enemy, the 
king put himself at the head of a chosen body of 
troops, and bravely led them to the charge. But 
if the attack was gallant, the defence was not less 
obstinate: Morand himself was to be seen at the 
head of his regiments, and for some minutes the 
balance quivered ; but insensibly the French gain- 
ed ground, and at length their artillery, dragged 
up to the summit of the heights, was placed in 
battery, and opened such a tremendous fire of 
grape upon the enemy’s columns as completed 
their discomfiture in that quarter, and with the 
bloodstained Sonnenberg and the village of Re- 
hausen, the whole left of the field of battle fell 
into the hands of the invaders.* 

The experienced eye of Marshal Davoust now 
told him that the moment for stri- he Prussian 
king the decisive blow had arrived. reserve advan- 
The heights of Eckartsberg com- ces, and is 


manded the line of the enemy’s re- °Ve!thrown. 


treat, as those of Sonnenberg did the field of bat- 
tle: by moving forward his centre and seizing 
that important point, their defeat would be ren- 
dered complete, and all possibility of their rally- 
ing prevented. Thither, accordingly, Gudin’s 
division advanced, driving before them the bro- 
ken remains of Schmettau’s and Wartensleben’s 
divisions, which had lost nearly half their num- 
bers during the sanguinary strife in which they 
had been engaged. But the Prussians made one 
effort more to regain the day. Their broken 
battalions, which had retired from the field, were 
rallied under cover of the powerful reserve com- 
manded by Kalkreuth, who assumed the direc- 
tion upon Moellendorf being wounded, consist- 
ing of two divisions, which had hitherto taken 
no part in the action, and placed in front; while 
the whole cavalry, re-formed under Blucher’s or- 
ders, was posted in a second line immediately 
behind the infantry, to take advantage of any 
hesitation which might appear in the enemy’s 
columns. Wearied by a morning’s march and 
four hours’ hard fighting, the French soldiers 
had now to withstand the shock of fifteen thou- 
sand fresh troops, to whom they had no ecorre- 
sponding reserve to oppose. Had the quality of 
the troops on the opposite side been equal, this 
powerful addition to the enemy’s forces, at such 
a moment, must have proved decisive; but, ney- 
ertheless, they were totally defeated, and this 
last success put the keystone to the arch of Mar- 
shal Davoust’s fame. Though strongly posted 
on an eminence, and protected by the fire of a 
powerful battery, they were charged with such 
intrepidity by Gudin’s division, supported by a 
part of Friant’s, that they were driven from their 
position with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon. 


* Dum., xyi., 161, 164. Bign,, v., 483, 484. Jom., ii., 
294, Lucches., ii., 146, 147 
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At the same time, Morand repulsed an attack 
against the troops which he had stationed on the 
heights of Sonnenberg: the artillery, from that 
commanding position, carried death through all 
the ranks of the enemy; and at length his gallant 
troops descended from the eminence, and carry- 
ing all before them, drove the reserves opposed 
to their advance through the defile of Auerstadt. 
Thither Blucher’s cavalry followed the retreat- 
ing columns; the guards still kept their ranks, 
and retired in good order in open square, and by 
their firm countenance enabled the broken infan- 
try to rally at a distance from the eld of battle, 
where Davoust reposed amid his heroic follow- 
ers. * , : 

The King of Prussia, who, during this disas- 
Dnt: trous day, had manifested the most 
Gancrie signal coolness and intrepidity, and, 
Prussians du- during the repeated charges which 
ring the night, he made at the’ head of his troops, 
from both had lost two horses killed under him, 
fields ofbattle. 5 ave directions for the army to re- 
treat in the direction of Weimar, intending to 
fall back on the corps of Prince Hohenlohe, of 
whose disaster he was still ignorant. But as 
the troops were in extreme dejection, and with 
little order following the great road which leads 
to that place, they were suddenly startled in the 
twilight by the sight of an extensive line of biv- 
ouac fires on the heights of Apolda. These 
lights were made by the corps of Bernadotte, 
who, adhering to his original instructions to 
march to Dornberg, had arrived in this position, 
after passing that town, late in the evening, and, 
ignorant of the combats which had taken place, 
was preparing to fall on the rear of the Prussian 
army on the following day. His too strict ad- 
herence to the letter of the orders he had receiv- 
ed deprived him of the glory of sharing in either 
battle, endangered Davoust’s corps, and had 
wellnigh cost him his own life, from the indigna- 
tion of the emperor; but, nevertheless, this sud- 
den apparition of a fresh corps of unknown 
streugth upon the flank of their line of retreat at 
that untimely hour, compelled the Prussians to 
change their direction and abandon the great 
road.t About the same time, obscure rumours 
began to circulate through the ranks of a disas- 
ter experienced on the same day at Jena; and 
soon the appearance of fugitives from Hohen- 
lohe and Ruchel’s corps, flying in the utmost 
haste across the line which the troops retiring 
with the king were following, announced but too 
certainly the magnitude of the defeat sustained 
in that quarter. A general consternation now 
seized the men: despair took possession of the 
firmest hearts, as the cross tide of’ the battalions 


* Dum., xvi., 164,171. Jom.,ii., 294. Lucches., ii., 146, 
148, Bign., v., 485, 486. “ 

+ Napoleon’s anger at Bernadotte, on account of his not 
supporting Davoust, and taking a share in the battle of Auer- 
stadt, knew no bounds. “If I should send him to a council 
of war,” said he, “‘ nothing could save him from being shot. 
I will not speak to him on the subject, but I will Jet him see 
what I think of his conduct. He has too much honour not 
to be aware himself that he has committed a disgraceful 
action.” In truth, however, Napoleon had no sufficient 
grounds for this ebullition. If Bernadotte did not take a 
part in the action, it was because his own latest instructions 
expressed a hope that he should go to Dornberg rather than 
march towards Auerstadt with Davoust. Had he violated 
these instructions, and, in consequence, the Prussian army 
had escaped by Dornberg, its natural and most probable line 
of retreat, what defence could Bernadotte have offered for 
his conduct? ‘I was piqued,” said that marshal, ‘to be 
addressed in the language of authority by Davoust, but Idid 
my duty. Let the emperor accuse me if he pleases, I will 
answer him. I am a Gascon, but he is still more so.”— 
BourRiEnnéE, vii., 161, 162. . 
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flying from Jena mingled in greater proportions 
with the wreck which had survived the fight of 
Auerstadt: the confusion became inextricable, 
the panie universal—infantry, cavalry, and ar- 
tillery disbanded, and leaving their guns, horses, 
and ammunition-wagons, fled in mingled disor- 
der across the fields, without either direction, 
command, or rallying-point. The king himself 
narrowly escaped being made prisoner during 
the tumult and horrors of the night; and it was 
not till five in the morning that, by a long cir- 
cuit, he arrived at Sommerda, where he received 
the official news of the melancholy disaster at 
Jena, accompanied by the letter, offering an ac- 
commodation, so insidiously despatched by Na- 
poleon the day before that great victory.+t 

Such were the astonishing battles of Jena and 
Auerstadt, which in a single day Loss on both 
prostrated the strength of the Prus- sidesin these 
sian monarchy, and did that in a few 4ctions. 
hours which all the might of Austria, Russia, 
and France, in the Seven Years’ War, had been 
unable to effect. ‘The subsequent disasters of the 
campaign were but the completion of this great 
calamity—the decisive strokes were given on the 
banks of the Saale. The loss of the Prussians 
was prodigious: in the two fields there fell near- 
ly twenty thousand killed and wounded, besides 


nearly as many prisoners; and two hundred ~ 
pieces of cannon, with twenty-five standards, 


were taken. ‘Ten thousand of the killed and 


wounded fell at Auerstadt: an honourable pa ? 


that, if infatuation led them into the field, va 

our inspired them when there. Nor was that 
victory bloodless to the conquerors: their total 
loss was fourteen thousand men; of whom sev- 
en thousand five hundred belonged to Davoust’s 
corps: a stiking indication of the dauntless in- 


trepidity with which they had fought.1§ Napo-~ . 


* Dum., xvi., 171, 178. Jom., ii., 295, 298. Bign., v., 
486, 487. Hard., ix.; 307. Lucches., ii., 148. 

+ Napoleon’s official account of the battle of Jena, in the 
fourth bulletin of the campaign, is characterized by that ex 
traordinary intermixture of truth and falsehood, and un- 
ceasing jealousy of any general who appeared to interfere 
with his reputation, which in one who could so well afford 
to be generous in that particular, is a meanness in an 
especial manner reprehensible. Davoust was the real hero 
of the day, since, with thirty thousand men, he had defeat- 
ed the King of Prussia in person, at the head of sixty thou- 
sand. His own achievement in overthrowing forty thou- 
sand, or, including Ruchel, sixty thousand, with ninety 
thousand veteran troops, including the whole cavalry of 
Murat, is nothing in comparison. Nevertheless, he repra- 
sents the action as all fought in one field; speaks of the ene- 
my, eighty thousand strong, as being commanded by the 
king and the Duke of Brunswick in person, and, after dilating 
fully on his own achievements, dismisses the wonderful ex- 
ploits of Davoust in’ the following words: “On our right, 
the corps of Marshal Davoust performed prodigies. Not 
only did he keep in check, but maintained a running fight 
for three leagues with the bulk of the enemy’s troops, who 
were seeking to debouche on the side of Koessen, That 
marshal has displayed alike the distinguished bravery 
and firmness of character which are the first qualities of a 
warrior. He was seconded by Generals Gudin, Friant, 
Morand, Daultanne, chief of the staff, and by the rare in- 
trepidity of his brave corps.” Who could imagine that it 
was the glorious battle of Auerstadt which wus here nar- 
rated? The injustice to Davoust is so manifest, that it is 
admitted even by the culogists of Napoleon.—See Bien,, 
v., 487, 488, and Iourth Bulletin, 1806, in Camp. de la Saxe, 
i., 265. re nm 
hes Dum., xvi., 177. Camp, de Saxe, i., 265. Dum,, xvi, 


§ Davoust’s loss at Auerstadt was 270 officers and 7200 
privates, killed and wounded. Of these, 134 officers and 
3500 privates belonged to Gudin’s division of 7000 men: 
in other words, more than a half of that band of heroes 
had fallen. This was the bravest action fought by the 
French troops during the whole contest; but the valo 
both of the corps and the division was inferior to that 
played by the English in more than one action of the Penine 
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leon, with his usual disregard of truth, called 
his whole loss in both battles 4000—little more 
than a fourth part of its real amount. 

Great as were these results, however, they 
Unparalleled Were but a part of the effects which 
disasters of ultimately flowed from these memo- 
the retreat. rable battles. The disasters conse- 
quent on the retreat of the Prussians exceeded 
anything hitherto recorded in modern history— 
equalled only by the still greater calamities which 
followed the flight from Waterloo. Nothing had 
been provided tor such a contingency : no rally- 
ing-point assigned, no line of march prescribed, 
no magazines collected. The extraordinary 
circumstance of four generals of the army—the 
Duke of Brunswick, Marshal Moellendorf, Gen- 
eral Schmettau, and General Ruchel—being 
killed or mortally wounded, left the confused 
mass of fugitives without a head: the unparal- 
leled calamity of the survivers from two differ- 
ent defeats, experienced on the same day, cross- 
ing each other, and becoming intermingled du- 
ring the horrors of.a nocturnal retreat, rendered 
it impossible for them to know whose orders 
were to be obeyed. Thus, when morning dawn- 
ed on the scene of ruin, the soldiers from the 
three armies of Ruchel, Hohenlohe, and the 
Duke of Brunswick collected, as chance threw 
them together, in disorderly groups, and inspired 
only with a common panic, fled in different di- 
rections, as accident or intelligence guided their 

. Vast numbers of stragglers wandered at 
large through the fields, or hurried, with so little 
knowledge of the country, from the scene of dan- 
ger, that, instead of avoiding, they fell headlong 
into. the jaws of the enemy. It is in the extra- 
ordinary confusion arising from this disastrous 
retreat, and the terror which seized the minds of 
both officers and men at finding themselves thus 
huddled together with soldiers to whom they 
were perfect strangers, that the true cause of the 
unparalleled disasters which followed the battle 
of Jena is to be found.* 

The effect of the are apie oe 

revailed speedily appeared in the 
Mee og oa ee which befell the fragments of the 
14,000 men, mighty army. Six thousand fugi- 
Oct. 15. tives, almost without leaders, had ta- 
ken refuge the day after the battle in Erfurth, 
whose embattled walls and almost inaccessible 
citadels promised the means of at least a tem- 
porary defence. It contained, also, the grand 
park and reserve artillery stores of the army, 
with the greatest part of its camp equipage. 
Thither, also, the Prince of Orange, Marshal 
Moellendorf, and a great number of the wound- 
ed of distinction, besides seven thousand private 
soldiers, in the same mutilated state, had been 
conveyed. Such, however, was the terror of the 
governor at finding himself thus suddenly over- 
whelmed by a mass of wounded and stragglers, 
incapable of aiding in the defence, but who 
‘would speedily consume its slender stock of pro- 
visions, that he thought the best thing he could 


> 


sular war, if the number of killed and wounded, a fair test 
with armies both of which have been victorious, is taken as 
the criterion. At Talavera, out of 19,500 English sol- 
diers, 5000 were killed and wounded, nearly the same pro- 
portion as fell of the victors at Auerstadt; but at Albuera, 
out of 7000 English troops, only 1500 were unwounded at 
the close of the fight; and 9999 red-coats fell at Waterloo, 
out of a force of native English not exceeding 36,000 men. 
—See Dumas, xvi., 177; NapiEr’s Peninsular War, iii., 
541; and WELLINGTON’s Official Account of the Batile of 
Waterloo, Ann. Reg., 1815, App. to Chron. ty 

* Dum., xvii, 176, 182. Bign., vi., 3,5, Jom., ii., 297. 
Herd:, ix., 307. 
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do was to negotiate a capitulation, on condition 
that the officers should retire on their parole into 
Prussia, and the private men remain prisoners 
of war. On these terms the place surrendered,» 
and with it fourteen thousand men, including 
Marshal Moellendorf and the Prince of Orange; 
a hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, and im- 
mense military stores, fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Hohenlohe, who had retired, covering the re- 
treat of the fugitives beyond Weimar with a 
considerable body of cavalry in good order, at 
nightfall on the 14th found himself so comptete- 
ly overwhelmed by the crowd of stragglers, who 
attached themselves during the night to his 
squadrons, that by degrees his array melted 
away; and it was only by making frequent cir- 
cuits, and repeatedly crossing the fields, that he 
was enabled to reach Dernstedt at seven on the 
following morning, at the head of sixty horsé- 
men. On the day following, the ; i 
king, who had arrived at Sonders- wa Wan 
Haussen, accompanied only by his win eee the 
aid-de-camp, conferred the com- command to 
mand of all the troops which had Hohenlohe, 
combated at Jena and Auerstadt 3nd retires to 
upon Prince Hohenlohe, with the ex- 
ception of the two divisions under the orders of, 
Kalkreuth, the reserve at the latter battle, which 
it was thought would still be in some sort of or- 
der; but in the general confusion this corps had 
dispersed like the rest, and there remained only 
eight battalions around his Standard. Magde- 
bourg was assigned as the rallying-point to the 
army, within the almost impregnable walls of 
which fortress it was hoped the wreck of its 
mighty array could be reorganized, and a defen- 
sive struggle maintained till the arrival of the 
Russians from the Vistula, and the re-enforce~ 
ments which were collecting in the interior of 
the kingdom. Thither, accordingly, the king 
repaired, attended only by a few horsemen, to 
make preparations for the reception of the army; 
and there he was quitted by the British envoy, 
Lord Morpeth,t who, seeing no chance of diplo- 
matic concerns being attended to amid the gen- 
eral confusion, returned to London to render an. 
account to his bewildered cabinet of the extraor- 
dinary events which he had witnessed in the 
outset of his mission. , - 

But if there was any one thing more than an- 
other in which the genius of Napo- Measures of 
leon shone prominent, it was in the Napoleon to 
vigour and ability with which he fol- follow up the 
lowed up a beaten enemy. The pres- V!tory- 
ent was not an opportunity to be lost of display- 
ing this essential quality of a great general. 
Without an instant’s delay, therefore, he pre- 
pared to pursue the extraordinary advantages he ~ 
had gained. From all parts of Germany his 
forces had been assembled to one point, in order 
to strike the decisive blow. That done, the next 
object was to disperse them like a fan over the 
conquered territory, to carry everywhere the im- 
pression of their victory, and the terrors of their 
arms. On the night after the battle, Napoleon, 
instead of retiring to rest, sat up dictating orders 
to all the corps of his army for the directions 
they were to follow in pursuing the enemy. Or 
the extreme right, Bernadotte, whose numerous 
corps was still untouched, received orders to ad- 
vance from Apolda to Neustadt, to cut off the 


* Dum., xvi., 200, 202. Jom.,ii.,298. Lucches., ii., 159. 
+ Dum., xvi., 184, 192. Bign., vi, 7,8. Hard, ix., 30%. 
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line of retreat from Weimar to Naumberg, and 
so-shut out the army from the great road to Mag- 
debourg. Davoust was to return to Naumberg 
to hold that important post, and keep himself in 
readiness‘to debouche on the Elbe before the en- 


emy could arrive there; Soult was to move on | 


Buttelstadt, the point in rear of the fields of bat- 
tle, where the greatest number of fugitives had 
assembled; Murat and Ney were to march di- 
rect upon Erfurth,* and reduce that important 
place; while Lannes and Augereau were direct- 
ed to take a position in advance of Weimar; and 
the Imperial Guard and Napoleon’s headquar- 
ters were transferred to that town. 


Soult was the first who came up with the ene- | 
my. At Greussen his cavalry reach- | 


Soult defeats 


Kalkrouth,» ed the retiring squadrons of Kal- 


kreuth’s division, which alone pre- 
served any semblance ofan army. That general 
proposed a suspension of arms, in order to gain 
time, declaring that he knew an armistice had 
been concluded, and for the purpose of arranging 
its conditions repaired to the advanced posts in 
order to a conference with the French general. 
The terms, as might be expected, could not be 
agreed on. The statement was made in perfect 
good faith, under the impression founded on the 
jetter from Napoleon offering an accommoda- 
tion, written the day before, but not received till 
the night after the battle; and it gave the Prus- 
sian commander leisure to cause’a considerable 
part of his forces to defile in safety to the rear. 
Oct, 15, Paraged at finding himself thus over- 
‘reached, Soult, the moment the confer- 
ences were broken off, attacked the Prussian 
rear-guard posted in front of Greussen, which 
after a short resistance, was cut to pieces, and 
the victors entered that town pellmell with the 
vanquished. Following up his success, the 
French marshal, early the following morning, re- 
Oct, 1g, Sumed the pursuit, and again came up 
‘with the enemy at Nordhausen, where 
they were again defeated, with the loss of twenty 
pieces of cannon and three thousand men, Un- 
able, from want of provisions, to keep his men to- 
gether, and having no other means of escape to 
‘any part of his forces, the Prussian general di- 
vided his troops into two bodies, with instruc- 
tions to follow different routes to Magdebourg. 
An almost total dispersion immediately followed 
this order. The stragglers came ito that for- 
tress by companies, squadrons, and groups of 
single men in hardly any array; and thus was 
the disorganization of the only divisions of the 
army which still preserved their ranks rendered 
complete within three days after the battle. -Col- 
lecting prisoners at every step, Soult continued 
Oct. 91, TaPidly to advance, and on the 2ist his 
_~* vanguard reached the Elbe, and planted 
their victorious standards around the walls of 
Magdebourg.t 
A more important action awaited the arms of 
The Duke of Dermmadotte. This able chief, whose 
Wirtemberg too literal adherence to the letter of 
is defeated by his instructions had deprived, him 
Pemadotte s¢ of all the laurels of Auerstadt, was 
ene’ paming with anxiety to achieve 
‘some exploit worthy of the deeds of his comrades 
and his own renown, when fortune threw the 
wished-for opportunity in his way. The Duke 
of Wirtemberg, who commanded the Prussian 
reserve, fourteen thousand strong, stunned by the 
* See the orders in Dum., xvi., 192, 193. 


+ Dum., xvi., 191, 200. Jom., ii., 299. Norv., ii., 465 
466. Lucches., ii., 161. ik Oe 
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intelligence of the disasters of the army at’Jena, 
was making the best of his way back to Magde- 
bourg and the Elbe, when he was beset cn all 
sides at Halle by the corps of Bernadotte. The 
Prussians, who were brought into action, had 
not shared in the preceding defeats: notwith- 
standing the great superiority of foree on the part 
of the French, they made a brave resistance, 
and there might be seen what elements of sue- 
cess existed in their army had they been opposed 
by less, or guided by greater ability. Assailed 
with the utmost impetuosity by the vanguard of 
the French, under Dupont, at Passendorf, they 
were driven in haste back to the islands in the 
Saale, over which the road passes; but in that 
defile they stood firm, and, supported by a cloud 
of light troops who lined the dikes on either 
hand along the margin of the stream, long with- 
stood their assailants and debarred all access to 
the gates. After an obstinate resistance, how- 
ever, a column of grenadiers, headed by Dupont 
himself, rushed across the bridges, carried the 
guns which enfiladed them, and-rapidly pursu- 
ing their success, pus on and made them- 
selves masters of the town. The Prussians had 
now no alternative to gain time for the retreat of 
their main body to Magdebourg but to prevent, 
as long as possible, the French troops from de- 
bouching from the gates on its opposite side, 
and the gallant efforts of the Duke of Wirtem- 
berg long delayed them at that important point ; 
but at length the increasing numbers of the 
French, and the murderous fire of the artillery 
which they brought up and planted on the ram- 
pats, drove the Prussians from their strong- 

olds in the gardens and walls of the suburbs, 
and enabled the columns to issue from the gates, 
Charged while retreating in open pg along 
the level plain, the Prussians, during a running 
fight of four leagues, sustained severe loss from 
the enemy, and lost nearly their whole artillery ; 
but they combated with heroic resolution, and 
still kept their ranks, when the pursuit ceased on 
the approach of night. ‘Then the combat termi- 
nated on the right bank of the river, but on the 
left bank a greater disaster awaited the allied 
arms. Three thousand Prussians had broken 
up from their quarters near Magdebourg, in or- 


| der to join the main body of the reserve at Halle, 


and, ignorant of the occupation of that town by 
the French, fell into the midst of such superior 
forces that they were almost all either killed or 
made prisoners. Honourable as this affair was 
to the Prussians, it augmented in an alarming 
degree the dangers of the army by dissipating its 
last regular corps: four thousand prisoners and 
thirty pieces of cannon remained in the hands of 
the victors, whose loss did not exceed twelve 
hundred men; while the broken remains 
of the vanquished crossed the Elbe in Wee 
such haste that they were unable completely to 
burn the bridge behind them, which was speedi- 
ly restored by the French, who established them- 
selves in force on the right bank, and drew their 
posts round Magdebourg.* 

Meanwhile the other corps of the army contin- 
ued their triumphant progress, with Saxony is 
hardly any opposition, through Sax- overcome by 
ony. Four days after the battle of the French. 
Auerstadt Marshal Davousttook pos- °°t- 18 
session of Leipsic: strange coincidence, that the 
French army should for the first time enter that 
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* Jom.,ii., 300, 301. Dum., xvi. 214, 223, Saalf, iii, 
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eity on the very day on which, seven years after- 
ward, they were there to experience so terrible an 
overthrow!* Napoleon gave testimony of the 
Figerous warfare which he was about to com- 
mence on English commerce, by there issuing an 
edict of extraordinary severity against British 
merchandise.t Rapidly following up his suc- 
cess, Davoust, two days afterward, reached Wit- 
tenberg, at the very time that the retiring Prus- 
sians were preparing to blow up its great bridge 
over the Elbe; the French grenadiers rushed so 
tapidly over the arches that the enemy had not 
time to set fire to the train, and thus that impor- 
Oot. 19, Dt passage was secured. On the same 


passage at Dessau. Thither Napoleon followed 
Geka with his guards three days afierward; 

“and regarding the capture of Berlin as 
certain and a secondary object, he ai began 
to give directions for the march of his troops 
from the Elbe tothe Oder. Davoust’s corps was 
pushed on towards that capital, Napoleon. hav- 
ing permitted, as a reward for his transcendent 
heroism at Auerstadt, that his corps should be 
the first to enter the capital of the fallen mon- 
arch.3§ 4 

Such was the rapidity of the French advance 
eaten that they arrived around Magde- 
Magdeboure, bourg before a large portion of the 
whichis aban- broken Prussians had taken refuge 
doned by Ho- within its walls. Napoleon saw 
fenlohe, Oct. clearly the importance of accumu- 

; lating as large a number as possible 
of the enemy in a situation where he foresaw 
they would, ere long, become his prisoners, and 
therefore he gave orders to leave the entrance to 
the place open, and dispersed his cavalry in all 
directions to drive the stragglers into that devo- 
ted fortress.| Murat’s horsemen inundated the 
plain; and the garrison.of the town, ill provided 
‘with subsistence, already began to fee] the pangs 
ef hunger from the multitude of useless soldiers 


* On Oct. 18, 1813. 

+ “Your city,”? said Napoleon, “is known throughout 
Wurope as the principal depét of English merchandise, and 
on that account the enemy most dangerous to France. The 
emperor and king Sopmands, 1. In the four-and-twenty 
hours immediately following this notification, every banker, 
merchant, or manufacturer having in his possession any 
funds the produce of English manufactures, whether they 
belong to a British subject or the foreign consignee, shall de- 
clare their amount in a register appointed for that special 
purpose. .2. As soon as these returns are authentically re- 
ceived, domiciliary visits shall be made to all, whether they 
have declared or not, to compare the registers with the 
stock in hand, to ascertain its correctness, and punish by mili- 
tary execution any attempt at fraud or concealment.” Well 
may the honest General Mathieu Dumas exclaim, ‘‘ What a 
deplorable abuse of victory !’—DuMAS, xvi., 225. 

+ Bign., vi., 8, 9. Jom.,ii., 302, Dum., xvi., 223, 227. 
S.uucches., ii., 162, 3 

4 Bernadotte was unavoidably detained a day longer than 
he was ordered in marching to the Elbe, and, in consequence, 
did not cross that river till the 23d and 24th, instead of the 
2Qist and 22d, before which time the corps of the Duke of 
Wirtemberg had defiled through Magdebourg, and was in 
full march for the Oder. This escape ofa considerable part 
of the best-organized corps of the Prussians excited to the 
highest degree the indignation of Napoleon, who took oc- 
easion bitterly to reproach him with this delay, as well as 
his conduct in not marching with Davoust to Auerstadt. 
Already were to be seen the germes of that mutual discon- 


_ tent which seven years afterward, on those very plains, 


brought Bernadotte in arms against the French eimperor on 
the field of Leipsic.—Brenon, vi., 9; Dumas, xvi., 230. 

}} ““Magdebourg,” said Napoleon, “‘is a net where all the 
isolated men who have wandered about since the battle 
may be taken. We must, therefore, invert our maneuvres, 
pee beat all the country for fifteen leagues around; we 
shall thus collect numbers of prisoners, and also gain ac- 
eounts of the direction taken by the strong columns of the 
enemy, of whose route we have as yet no certain intelli- 
gence.”—DuMas, xv1., 232. 


day Lannes made himself master of the | 
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who. were driven to its shelter. Summoned to 
surrender by Marshal Soult, the governor replied 
that he hoped to gain the esteem of the besiegers 
by an honourable defence; but the confusion 
of the garrison, and the evident discouragement 
of the, multitudes of insulated men who thronged 
around the gates, rendered it more than probable 
ihat his means of defence could not be prolonged 
for a very long period.. Hohenlohe, despairing 
of preventing the investment of the place with so 
disorganized a wreck as was collected within its 
walls, and aware that the want of provisions 
would, in the end, compel its surrender, resolved 
to depart with all the forces which still main- 
tained the appearance of order, and make for the 
great line of fortresses on the Oder; but such 
was the universal confusion which prevailed, 
that he could only collect fifty battalions and a 
hundred and sixty squadrons in a state to keep 
the field. With those he departed on the day fol- 
lowing, leaving fifty skeleton battalions, hardly 
amounting to twelve thousand combatants, with- » 
in the walls.* ; 

Upon leaving Magdebourg, Hohenlohe, aban- 
doning Berlin to its fate, made for Whoi 
Stettin, situated near the mouth of sued, askailed 
the Oder, by the route of Spandau. and made pris: 
But when he drew near to that place, oner at Prenta- 
he received intelligence that on that l°W Oct. 29. 
very day it had capitulated to the first summons 
of the advanced posts of the cavalry under Mu- 
rat, and that Davoust on the same.day was to 
make his entrance into the capital. Driven thus 
to a circuit to avoid the taken towns, he moved 
by Grandsee to Zeydenick, in order to reach, if 
possible, before the enemy, the defile of Loch- 
nitz, near Stettin, which would have secured his 
retreat to that important fortress. Aware of the 
importance of anticipating the Prussian general 
in these movements, Napoleon sent Murat for- 
ward with the cavalry to get before him to the 
defile, while Lannes advanced as rapidly as pos- 
sible in pursuit of his steps with his indefatiga- 
ble infantry. By forced marches, Murat got the 
start even of the horsemen who formed the ad- 
vanced guard of Hohenlohe’s corps; and, onleav- 
ing Zeydenick, they were assailed by ae 
that active officer himself, at the head 0% 7° 
of Lasalles’ dragoons. Confounded at being 
thus anticipated in a quarter where they expect- 
ed a leisurely retreat, the Prussian horse made 
but a feeble resistance: even the famous regi- 
ment of the Queen’s Dragoons was driven back 
after a gallant effort, surrounded, and almost cut 
to pieces; and the Prussian cavalry were com- 
pelled to fall back on their infantry, with the loss 
of 300 slain, and renounce all hope of pursuing 
the direct road to Stettin, Driven thus from his 
line of retreat, and his right flank being exposed. 
to the attack of Marshal Lannes, Hohenlohe, 
after waiting three hours in the vain hope of be- 
ing joined by Blucher, who had retreated to the 
same quarter, changed his direction, and moved 
upon Boitzenberg, where he arrived on ony 
the 27th, hoping to reach Stettin by the yes 
circuitous route of Prentzlow; but, in attempting 
to do so, the unhappy prince found himself again 
beset by his indefatigable pursuers. No sooner 
was Murat informed of his change of direction, 
than he marched across the country all night, 
from the one road to the other, again got before 
him, and assailed the Prussian horse at once in 
front and flank with his terrible dragoons on the 
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following morning, as they were contin- 
ee uing their march two leagues beyond 
Prentzlow. ‘To troops wearied by incessant 
marching for a fortnight together, and discour- 
aged by such a succession of disasters, the shock 
of his victorious squadrons was irresistible: the 
Prussian cavalry were speedily broken, and fell 
back in disorder to the suburbs of Prentzlow, al- 
ready encumbered with infantry and artillery. 
' To complete their misfortunes, Marshal Lannes 
appeared at this critical moment on their right 
flank, having, with indefatigable perseverance, 
marched ‘all night from Templin on the direct 
road. Murat nowsummoned Hohenlohe to sur- 
render, which the latter refused; and brought up 
a powerful battery of cannon to answer the fire 
of the French artillery, which was severely gal- 
ling his troops as they attempted to debouche 
from the town. This battery was immediately 
attacked and carried; aregiment of infantry and 
cavalry which advanced to support it broken and 
made prisoners. Prince Augustus of Prussia, 
at the head of his regiment, which was still two 
leagues in the rear of Prentzlow,.was surround- 
ed, and, after heroically resisting the repeated 
charges of the French cuirassiers, during a march 
in hollow square of four miles, was at length 
made prisoner, with almost all his men, while 
bravely resisting to the last. Overwhelmed by 
such. a multitude of calamities, and seeing no 
chance of escape, while every hour increased the 
forces against him by permitting the formidable 
battalions of Lannes to arrive on his rear and 
flank, Prince Hohenlohe, after several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to obtain a capitulation, was 
oe. 88 obliged to lay down his arms, on condi- 
et. 28: tion that the officers should be dismissed 
on their parole. With him were taken fourteen 
thousand men, including the flower of the Prus- 
sian army: the guards, six chosen regiments of 
cavalry, forty standards, and fifty pieces of field- 
artillery. \Notwithstanding their many defeats 
and disastrous circumstances, this grievous sur- 
render did not take place without the most pro- 
found grief by the Prussia troops: the officers 
retired from the circle where it had been agreed 
to in stern silence, or shedding tears; many of 
them fiercely and indignantly accused their com- 
manders of treachery, and invited their comrades 
to cut their way through the enemy, sword in 
hand; the private soldiers, by loud sobs and lam- 
entations, gave vent to their grief, and, flinging 
their muskets on the ground, slowly and mourn- 
fally pursued their way into the town; while a 
loud flourish of trumpets, the quick rattle of 
drums, and the triumphant shouts of the soldiers, 
announced the successive arrival of the French 
regiments at the scene of their triumph.* 

Of the army, late so splendid and numerous, 
March andes- there remained only in the field the 
cape of the corps of the Duke of Weimar and 
Duke of Saxe General Blucher. The former of 
Weimar. these, which formed the advanced 
guard of the host which advanced to the Saale, 
and had been pushed on through the Thuringian 
Forest to Verra, in the view of threatening the 
rear of the French army, had become entirely 
detached, by subsequent events, from the princi- 
pal body, and thus escaped the catastrophes of 
both defeats. Almost forgotten in the rapid suc- 
cession of succeeding triumphs, the duke was 
left to his own direction, and no sooner received 


> Dum., xvi., 275, 299. Jom., ii. 308.312, Bign., vi, 19 
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accounts of the ruin of the main army, than he 
took steps for making the best of his way back 
to the Elbe. He had much difficulty in steering 
his way through the numerous corps of enemies 
which traversed the intervening country in every 
direction; but by great exertions he contrived to 
escape, and rallying to his standard a considera- 
ble detachment of Ruchel’s corps, which had been 
separated from the remainder, reached the Elbe 
in safety -at Stendal, with fourteen thousand 
men, by Seesen, Schladen, and Lutter. He was 
there superseded in the command by the aie “26 
King of Prussia, and his corps passed ~~" ~~ 
into the hands of General Winning, who gave 
them a day’s rest at Kigritz.. As the approach 
of the French corps rendered those quarters dan- 
gerous, he broke up and retired towards the Oder, 
and by good fortune, and no small share of skill, 
he succeeded in reaching the banks of that river 
in safety in the first week of October, where he 
joined Blucher with the cavalry which had es- 
caped from Auerstadt. ‘Their united forces now 
amounted. to twenty-four thousand men.* 
Meanwhile the fortresses on the Oder fell in 
the most disgraceful manner. The piseraceful 
day after the capitulation of Hohen- surrender of 
lohe, a brigade’ which had escaped Stettin and 
from the wreck of his corps presented ©“S™- 
itself at the gates of Stettin; the governor stern- 
ly refused them admittance, upon the pretence 
that his provisions were only adequate to the 
support of his own garrison. Next day, 5, og 
however, he capitulated, on the firstsum- ~~" ~~ 
mons, to the advanced guard of Marshal Lannes; 
and the French, without firing a shot, became 
masters ef a fortress of the first order, armed 
with a htndred and fifty pieces of cannon, and 
garrisoned by six thousand men. The brigade 
of Prussians, shut out from its walls, was soon 
after surrounded at Anclam and made Ouk BO 
prisoners. Encouraged by these repeat- are 
ed successes, the French soldiers deemed nothing 
beyond the reach of their arms; and the advanced 
guard of Davoust’s corps, which had traversed 
the district between the Elbe and the Oder with- 
out mecting with any enemies, presented itself 
before Custrin, and threatened the garrison with 
a severe bombardment if they did not instantly 
capitulate. This menacing outpost consisted 
merely of a regiment .of foot, and had only two 
Bis of artillery at its command. On the other 
and, the-governor of the town had ninety pieces 
of cannon mounted on the ramparts, and four 
hundred in the arsenal; four thousand brave men 
for a garrison, and every requisite for a prolong- 
ed defence. Nevertheless, such was the terror 
produced by Napoleon’s arms, and such the skill 
with which the French officer, General Gauthier, 


concealed the real amount and description of his. 


force, that the Prussians capitulated al-. 
Oct. 31. 
most on the first summons; and one of : 
the strongest places in the kingdom, amply gar- 
risoned, situated in an island of the Oder, and 
invested only on one side, had the disgrace of 
surrendering to a regiment of foot with only two 
pieces of cannon. ‘The besiegers could not ap- 
proach it to take possession till the garrison fur- 
nished them with boats! These disgraceful 
capitulations, at which the brave troops in- 
volved in them were so much exasperated that 
it was with difficulty they could be induced to 
yield obedience to their officers in carrying them 
into execution, demonstrated that the Prussian 
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generals were so overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of their misfortunes, that they deemed the man- 
archy irrevocably ruined, and that sauve qui peut 
had become the only remaining principle of their 
conduct. Astonished at his good fortune in ef- 
fecting the reduction of such a fortress without 
Oct, 1, Siting a shot, Marshal Davoust inspected 
‘the fortifications on the day following, 
which he found in the best condition, and, deem- 
ing his base on the Oder now sufficiently se- 
Oct, 3, Cured, pushed on his light troops to Posen, 

*“ in Prussian Poland; while six thousand 
Bavarians formed the investment of Glogau, the 
only remaining stronghold on its banks which 
was still in the hands of the enemy, and Auge- 
reau established himself at Frankfort, the well- 
known emporium of Eastern Prussia.* 

The only corps of the Prussian army which 
Blachers had hitherto escaped destruction was 
corpsis pur- that formed by the union of Blucher’s 
sued. to Lu- cavalry with the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
heck. mar’s infantry, and commanded by the 
former of these generals.t Though its resist- 
ance, however, was more honourable, its ulti- 
mate fate was not less calamitous, No sooner 
was he informed of the, junction of these two 
eorps in the north of Prussia, than Napoleon or- 
cered their pursuit by forces so considerable that 
escape became impossible. Bernadotte was in- 
structed to follow closely on its footsteps; while 
Murat was despatched by a circuit to cut it off 
on the right from Stralsund and Rostock, under 
the cannon of which it might have found shelter ; 
and Soult threw himself on the left, to bar the 
Oct. gg, Communication with the Lower Elbe. 
*“* Blucher arrived at Boitzenberg the day 
after the ill-fated Hohenlohe had left that town; 
and, having there learned the catastrophe which 
had befallen that brilliant portion of the army, he 


* Dum., xvii., 13, 20. Bign., vi., 23. Jom., ii., 314. 

+ Before this junction was effected, Blucher’s cavalry had 
been hard pressed by a brigade of horse under the French 
General Klein, and escaped in consequence of his affirming 
that an armistice had been concluded on: the propositions 
for an accommodation sent to Napoleon after the battle by 
the King of Prussia. Whether the Prussian general really 
believed the report to that effect, which unquestionably 
peered through the whole army at that time,* or whether 


e made use of this very questionable military stratagem as | 


2 device to extricate his troops from present danger, does 
not appear, and therefore neither praise nor blame can in 
this uncertainty be awarded on the subject. But this much 
is clear, that if he knowingly affirmed a falsehood, as they 
assert, no necessity, how pressing soever, no advantage, how 
great soever, can afford it any apology. But when the 
French-historians inveigh with such severity against Bluch- 
er’s conduct on this occasion,t and affirm, ‘In the cam- 
paigns of the Revolution, the Austrian generals have fre- 
quently had recourse to that strange ruse de guerre, the 
French never,” they forget or wilfully conceal immediately 
preceding events, on which they bestow no sort of censure. 
‘What is to be said to General Lecourbe, who in November, 
1799, escaped destruction at the hands of the Austrian Gen- 
eral Starray solely by falsely affirming that a negotiation 
for peace was commenced ;$ to Lannes and Murat in the 
campaign of Austerlitz, who won the bridge’of Vienna by 
the fallacious declaration that an armistice had been con- 
eluded, which they well knew was not the case ; or to the 
latter of these marshals, who a few days after tried a simi- 
lar piece of deceit with Kutusoft, and was only foiled by the 
superior finesse of that astute commander! Both these 
French historians mention these unworthy stratagems, not 
only without censure, but with the highest admiration.) It 
would be well if, in making such random assertions, they 
swovld calculate less confidently on the want of information 
or recollection in their readers ; and if, in the survey of the 
conduct of their own officers, they would display a little of 
that warm anxiety for the great principles of public morality, 
to which they so loudly appeal when any violation of it oc- 
curs to their disadvantage on the part of their enemies, 
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renounced all hope of retiring before the enemy, 
and retraced his steps, in order to unite’ with 
General Winning and the Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar’s corps, which took place at Kratz- 
emberg on the day following; and, find- °° 2% 
ing himself now at the head of eighteen thou- 
sand infantry, six thousand cavalry, and sixty 
pieces of cannon, he resolved to move to the 
right, recross the Elbe, raise the siege of Mag- 
debourg, and, supported by that fortress and 
Hameln, maintain himself as long as possible in. 
the rear of the emperor’s army. The project 
was boldly conceived and intrepidly executed; 
but the three corps now directed against him, 
numbering nearly sixty thousand combatants, 
rendered its execution impossible. A 
sharp conflict took place with his rear- N°V+- 
guard at Nossentin, in which five hundred pris- 
oners fell into the hands of the French; but the 
next day the junction of Bernadotte with Soult 
rendered it necessary for the gallant Prussian to 
be more circumspect. An opportunity, however, 
soon occurred of taking hisrevenge. Next wee 
day the French hussars were charged and ‘°Y'* 
put to the route by the Prussian light dragoons, 
at the entrance of a defile. Colonel Gerard and. 
three hundred horsemen were made prisoners; 
but the cavalry having fallen back on the y 
support of their infantry, headed by Ber- “°"* 
nadotte in person, the Prussians were in their 
turn repulsed with severe loss.. Finding the en- 
emy’s forces so considerable that all chance of 
making good his way to the Lower Elbe was 
out of the question, Blucher resolved to fall . 
back by Gadebush on Lubeck, where he y. 
hoped to find,resources to recruit his wea- ~°™" 4 
ried troops, and whose decayed bastions he flat- 
tered himself he would soon be able to put in a 
respectable state of defence. Before ar--., 
riving at that city, he was summoned by ~°™ * 
Bernadotte to surrender, and informed that he 
was beset by forces triple his own. “I will 
never capitulate,” was the brief and characteris- 
tie reply of the Prussian general; and, continu- 
ing his march, he entered Lubeck on the evening 
of the 5th, closely followed by his indefatigable 
pursuers.*t 

Unfortunately for Lubeck, it was still sur 
rounded by a ruined wall and deep ang is there” 
ditches filled with water; and this defeated after 
gave Blucher an excuse for repre- a desperate 
senting it as a military post, and dis- conflict. 


‘regarding all the remonstrances of the magis- 


trates, who loudly protested against this viola- 
tion of their neutrality. Hastily planting the few 
heavy cannon which he still retained to defend the 
principal gates, Blucher caused the greater part 
of his forces to defile through the town, and take 
post on the low marshy ground on the opposite 
side, on the confines of the Danish territory. 
At daybreak on the following morning 9, ¢ 
the French columns were at the gates, “°° 
and every préparation made for an instant as- 
sault. In spite of a heavy fire of grape and mus- 
ketry from the old walls, the French advanced 
with their accustomed gallantry to the assault, 


+ Dum., xvi,, 308, 321. Bign., vi., 23, 24. Jom., ii., 317. 
Saalf., iii., 311, 312. 2 

+ Inthe course of the pursuit, a convoy of trelve hundred 
Swedes fell into the hands of Bernadotte, wl. treated them _ 
with unusual courtesy and kindness. From the gratitude 
of the Swedes for this treatment arose the interchange of 
good deeds which terminated in his elevation to the throne 
of Gustavus Adolphus. At that period events, in appear- 
ance the most trivial, were big with’ the fate of nations —- 
See SAALFELD, ili,, 313, and BiGNnon, vi. 24 
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The corps of Bernadotte advanced against the 
Burg-Thor, or gate which lo d | 

_ that of Soult approached the: 
Mahlen-Thor, or gates of H 


Janover, Afier sus- 
taining a terrible discharge from the bastions, 
which were armed with the Prussian field-pieces, 
the French advanced guard, under Generals 
Merle and Frere, succeeded in breaking through 
with their hatchets the exterior palisades of the 
Bureg-Thor, and rapidly following the Prussian 
regiments which held that outwork, entered the 
gate pellmell with the fugitives, and made them- 
selves masters of the adjoining bastions. Atthe 
same moment Soult’s divisions threatened: the 
gates opposed to their attack; but so murderous 
was the fire which the Prussians kept up from 


the walls which flanked their approaches, that the | 


assailants were unable to make any progress till 
Bernadotte’s divisions, having penetrated into 
the town, threatened to take the defenders in rear. 
Even then, however, the brave Prussians, at this 
gate, to the number of two thousand, faced both 
ways, and, besieged in their turn, sustained the 
double attack within and without. Posted on 
the roofs of houses, and on the summits of the 
ramparts, they kept up an incessant fire till their 
cartridges were exhausted, when they were all 
either killed or made prisoners, So rapid was the 
advance of the French through the Burg-Thor 
that Blucher, who had retired to his lodgings, after 
having made his dispositions, to dictate orders, 
had barely time to mount his horse with his son 
and a single aid-de-camp and: ride off; all the 
rést of his staff were made prisoners. Having 
joined the remaining troops in the town, that 
brave general, with his gallant Aleta; pro- 
-onged the defence. He himself repeatedly 
charged down the Kénig-Strasse at the head of 
a body-of cavalry, but was unable to clear it of 
the French soldiers, who had now broken into 
the houses near the gate, and from thence kept 
up.a fire of such severity upon the street as ren- 
dered it impossible for the dragoons to advance 
to its fartherextremity. Presently the besiegers 
brought up their field-pieces, the guns on the 
ramparts were turned upon the town, and repeat- 
ed discharges of grape from both sides swept the 
geicwien, and occasioned a terrific slaughter. 

ith invincible resolution, however, the Prus- 
sians. maintained the combat. From street to 
street, from church to church, from house to 
house, the conflict continued. Blood flowed on 
all sides. The incessant rattle of the musketry 
was almost drowned in some quarters by the 
cries of the wounded and the shrieks of the in- 
habitants, who in that day of wo underwent all 
the horrors consequent on a town carried by as- 
sault. By degrees, however, the superior num- 
bers of the French, who were soon re-enforced 
by part of Murat’s corps, prevailed over the he- 
roic resolution of the Prussians. With diff- 
culty Blucher succeeded, towards evening, in 
collecting five thousand men, with whom he 
foreed his way through by the gate of Holstein, 
and rejoined his cavalry, which lay at Schwertan, 
on the opposite side of the town, near the Danish 
frontier ;* while the remainder of his corps in 
the town. consisting of eight thousand men. were 
®ain petore nightfall in that terrific fight, or tell 
into the hands of the enemy.t+ 


* Dum., xvi., 322, 333, Jom., »., 317, 318. \ Bign., vi., 
24,25. Saalf,, iii., 313. _ Hard., ix., 322. 

+ The French writers make it a just reproach tothe Eng- 
lish army, that its soldiers committed such diszraceful ex- 
cesses at St. Sebastian, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Badajoz, when 
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. The situation of Blucher, with his cavalry and 
this slender body of infantry, was yo retires wo 
now altogether desperate, He was Rat Kau, and 
driven up to Rat Kau, in the ex- is there made 
tremily of Germany, on the very Prsoner. 
edge of the Danish territory, where a powerfui 
body of troops was collected to prevent his en- 
trance. In the night he received intelligence: 
that Travemunde, a fortified town on the sea- 
coast, to which he proposed to have retired, had 


‘been taken by Murat with a battalion which he 


had sent forward to garrison that important post, 
where he hoped to have embarked; and, to com- 
plete his misfortunes, information arrived in the 
morning that the salt marshes between Schwer- 
tau and that town were not passable by the ar- 
my. At the same time a flag of truce arrived 
from Murat, while his numerous squadrons had 
already driven the Prussian infantry out of 
Schwertau, and were closing in, in all direc- 
tions, on his last position. Overcome by stern 
necessity, the hardy veteran, with tears in his 
eyes, agreed to.a capitulation, in virtue of which 
all his troops laid down their arms.* On this, 
occasion were taken ten battalions and fifty-three. 
squadrons, amounting to four thousand foot-sel- 
diers, and three thousand seven hundred cavalry, 
with forty pieces of cannon, the remainder of his, 
fine train of artillery having been left on the ram- 
parts of Lubeck. : 

To connie? the disasters of the Prussian 
monarchy, nothing was wanting but 
the surrender a Mao ie 9 
that important bulwark was not long é 
of falling into the hands of Marshal Ney. Al- 
though its garrison was in great part composed 
of fugitives of all regiments, who had made their 
escape into that asylum from the disasters of 
Jena and Auerstadt, yet such was the strength 
of its works, and the ample store of provisions 


and magazines of all sorts which existed within © 


its walls, that a prolonged defence might confi- 
dently have been anticipated. Nevertheless, if 
its fall was not quite so disgraceful as that of 
Stettin and Custrin, it was such as to affix a last- 
ing stigma. on the Prussian arms. After fifteen 
days of a blockade, Marshal Ney commenced 
operations in form; but before having recourse: 
to the tedious method of regular approaches, he 
resolved to try the effect of a bombardment. 
Furnaces for this purpose were heated to throw 
four-and-twenty pound shot, red hot, into every, 
part of the town, while a copious shower of 
bombs was ready to bring terror and conflagra- 
tion upon the inhabitants. It was not necessary, 
however, to proceed to these extremities. The 
citizens of Magdebourg preserved a vivid tradi- 
tional recollection of the horrors which their fore- 
fathers underwent after the memorable storm by 
Count Tilly in 1631, when the whole town was 
reduced to ashes. No sooner, therefore, did the 
first flaming projectiles begin to descend upon 
these fortresses fell by assault. It is the duty of the his- 
torian to condemn equally such outrages, by whomever com- 
mitted ; and certainly in this work no veil shall be thrown 
over these atrocities when they come to be recounted. But 
it would be well if they wou.a reserve a .ztt-e of tneir nu- 
mane indignation for the sufferers under their own soidierv 
on similar catastroohes. Oa this occasion <nourn thew 
pass it lightly over. tne crnesties and aevastation commmnttea 
by Bernadotte’s and Soult’s coros for two davs after the town 
was taken, notwitnstanaing ai tne efforts 1 those marsna.@, 
were equal to the very worst deeds that ever stained the 
British arms.—See the frightful details, drawn with a 
graphic hand, in Lettre de Villers 4 la Comtesse Fanny 
Beauharnais, Amst., 1808. ; 
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their houses, than they besieged General Kleist, 
the governor, with entreaties for a capitulation. 
That officer, deeming the Prussian monarchy 
destroyed, and seeing no use in singly prolonging 
a contest now become hopeless, agreed to a 
Nov. 8 capitulation on the same terms as Stettin, 

‘in virtue of which this important frontier 
town, the bulwark of the monarchy, with its re- 
doubtable ramparts still untouched, and not even 
an outwork lost, containing sixteen thousand 
troops in arms, and four thousand in hospital, six 
hundred pieces of cannon, eight hundred thousand 
pounds of powder, a pontoon train complete, and 
immense magazines of all sorts, fell into the 
hands of the enemy, who hardly mustered a 
greater force without its walls.* 

After these stunning calamities, it was not to 
Fall of Hameln be expected that the fortresses on 
and Nieubourg the Weser, which were now left far 
onthe Weser. in the rear of the storm of war, 
should long continue to hold out. A host of fugi- 
tives from Jena and Auerstadt had taken refuge 
in those strongholds, particularly Hameln and 
Nieubourg, into the former of which General 
Lecog, who had been separated in the confusion 
of the disastrous night which followed those bat- 
tles, had thrown himself, with four thousand men, 
‘who still preserved a military array. There he 
speedily found himself blockaded by the forces 
of the King of Holland, who had advanced by 
Wurtzbourg and Paderborn to the banks of the 
Weser. The disastrous state of the monarchy 
ye him too plausible a ground for assailing the 

delity of the besieged. ‘You are insulated,” 
said he, ‘‘ without hope of succour. Abandoned, 
and more than a hundred leagues in the rear of 
the victorious 1nvaders, what can your efforts do 
to avert the fal .f the Prussian monarchy ?” 
These arguments supported by the official in- 


telligence of the ‘ail of Magdebourg and the sur- 


render of almost all the fragments of the army, 
produced the desired impression, and it was 
speedily agreed that the fortress should be evacu- 
ated, the private soldiers made prisoners, and the 
officers return on their parole to Prussia. A 
Nov:99, Mutiny broke out among the soldiers 

ov" upon learning the terms of this disgrace- 
ful capitulation, but it was speedily suppressed 
by Savary’s dragoons, the men disarmed, and the 
fortress, in admirable condition, delivered over, 
with five thousand prisoners, to the French. 
er Nieubourg speedily followed the same 

ov" example, and, with its untouched fortifi- 


‘cations and garrison of three thousand men, 


eapitulated to the victors, and with it all the ele- 
ments of resistance expired between the Elbe and 
the Weser.t 

While the arms of Napoleon, guided by his 
Wapoleon de- penetrating eye, were reaping in this 
taches Saxony astonishing series of successes the 
fromthe coali- fruits of the victories of Jena and 
ize Auerstadt, the emperor himself, oc- 
cupied alike with military and diplomatic ob- 
jects, was preparing the means of farther tri- 
umphs, and a more complete consolidation of the 
power which fortune and genius had thus com- 
bined to vlace at his disvasal. His first care was 
«% aetacn OaXONV irom the coaition~ ana arter: 
@ie ueieat o7 is afMV M thuse uxSastrous uaVs.; 
gc Ocexpation of Ws Territory ov the concuerors.t 
this was easily accomplished. The Saxons nave 
an hereditary jealousy of the Prussians, by whom 


* Dum., xvi., 433, 437. Jom., fi., 319. Bign., vi. 26. 
Baal, tii, 313.  +¢ Dum., xvi. 347, 251. Bign., vi. 27. 
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swallowed up. 
brought them | 


cessity, not inclination, had 
he fi el with their ambitious 
neighbours, and they gladly availed themselves 
ofthe first opportunity to range their forces on 
the side to which their secret inclinations had 
long pointed, and which seemed. to be recom- 
mended alike by prudence and necessity. Early 
in the campaign, Napoleon had addressed them, 
in a proclamation, in which he called on them to 
assert their national independence, and throw off 
that withering alliance with Prussia from which 
nothing but ultimate ruin was to be anticipated.* 
This address had already produced a great im- 
pression on the Saxon troops, when the victory 
of Jena seemed to dissolve at once the bonds 


which held the two nations.together. Improving 


on_these dispositions, Napoleon assembled. the 
Saxon officers, three hundred in number, who 
had been made prisoners at Weimar, and strong- 
ly represented to them the impolicy of any longer 
uniting their arms to those of their natura) ene- 
mies the Prussians, and offered, upon ole 
their subscribing the oath tendered to 0% !- 
them of fidelity to its fortunes, to admit them into 
the Confederation of the Rhine. Gladly the offi- 
cers, for themselves and the troops under their 
command, subscribed the conditions, and im- 
mediately they were all, with the private soldiers, 
six thousand in number, sent back to Dresden. 
The elector shortly after recalled the remainder 
of his forces from the Prussian standard: he ac- 
cepted first neutrality, then an alliance with the 
conqueror, and before the war in Poland was 
concluded, his troops were to be seen actively 
engaged under the F'rench eagles. Such was the 
origin of that intimate union which, down to the 
close of the war, subsisted between Napoleon and. 
the Saxon government, and which, though in the 
end fraught with numberless calamities to that 
electorate, must ever command respect, from the 
fidelity with which its engagements were ad- 
hered to under adverse fortune.t 

It was shortly after having detached Saxony 
from the Prussian and united it to his Refuses to 
own alliance, that Napoleon received treat with 
an answer from the King of Prussia Prussia. 
to the elusory proposals of accommodation made 
by him before the battle of Jena, and which that 
unhappy monarch eagerly caught at after that 
disaster as the only light that seemed to break 
upon his sinlsing fortunes. The times, however, 
were not the same: there was no longer any need 
of dissembling; the Prussian army was routed, 


* “Saxons! the Prussians have invaded your territory. 
I have come to deliver you. They have violently dissolved 
the bond which united your troops, and incorporated them 
with theirown ranks. You must, forsooth, shed your blood, 
not merely for interests foreign, but adverse to those of your 
country! Saxons! your fate is now in your own hands. 
Will you float in uncertainty between those who impose and 
those who seek to liberate you from the yoke? My success 
will secure the’ independence of your country and your 
prince. The triumph of the Prussians would rivet on you 
eternal'chains. To-morrow they will demand Lusatia ; the 
day after, the right bank of the Elbe. But what do I say? 
Have they not already done so? Have they not long en- 
deavoured to force your sovereign to recognise a feudal su« 
premacy which would soon sweep you from the rank of in- 
denendent nations? Your maevencence “our Constitution 
Your sbertv. WOU eXISt OlLV IM recy..ectfon ana tre snint 
ec Rt LSncES IS e. Le ccuve Saxons. woud le@: indignant 
at seeing vou reduced. without resistance..ov vour rivals to 
a slaverv long vrevared bv their councils. and vour country 
reduced to the rank of a Prussian province.” None could 
descant more fluently than Napoleon on the withering effec 
to inconsiderable states of an alliance with a greater power, 
for none put it in force so invariably towards his own tribue 
tary states.—DUMAS, xvi., 205. 

# Dum., xvi., 204, 207, Bign., vi., 3, 4, 
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and he was not the man to let slip the opportuni- 
ty of completing its destruction. He therefore 
Oct, 18, Cody replied that it was premature to 


speak of peace when the campaign could 
hardly be said to have commenced, and that, 


_ having resolved to try the fate of arms, the king 


; Napoleon vis- 


must abide by its issue.* ‘ 
Following the march of his victorious armies, 
Napoleon continued his progress, by 
its Potsdam Weimar, Naumberg, Wittenberg, 
and the tomb and Potsdam, towards Berlin. On 
of Frederic. the march he passed the field of 
October25. — Rosbach, the well-known theatre of 
the Prussian victory over the French, and order- 
ed the column erected in commemoration of that 
triumph, which had been thrown down by the 
soldiers of the army, to be preserved, and trans- 
ported as a trophy to Paris. At Potsdam he 
visited, with eager haste, the palace of Sans 
Souci and the tomb of the Great Frederic. Ev- 
erything in the apartments of the illustrious mon- 
arch remained as when he breathed his last: the 
book which he read shortly before his death re- 
mained on the table; the furniture was untouch- 
ed; the writing materials still there: their simpli- 
city surprised the conqueror, who was accustom- 
ed to the magnificence of St. Cloud. By a sin- 
gular coincidence, but one of the many with 
which the history of Napoleon is full, he visited 
Oct, 95, the, Sepulchre on the anniversary of the 
~*~ day on which Alexander, just a year be- 
fore, on the same spot, had sworn fidelity to F'red- 
eric William. Such had been the confusion of 
the Prussian flight, that on the tomb there still 
remained the cordon of the black eag!e, the scarf 
and sword of the hero, which he had worn in the 
Seven Years’ War, as well as the standards of 
his guard. With generous emotion Napoleon 
approached the awful monument; but even at 


that solemn moment unworthy feelings gained 


‘tion.” 


the ascendency. He himself seized the venera- 


‘ble relics, and sent them with indecent haste off 


to Paris. “I will make them a:present,” said 
the, ‘to the Hotel des Invalides; the old veterans 
of the Hanoverian war will receive with reli- 
gious respect all that once belonged to one of the 
greatest captains of whom history has made men- 
Such an act could not injure the dead; 
his glory was enshrined in imperishable lustre 
in the page of history; but it lowered the living, 
and sullied the triumph of Jena by an unbecom- 
ing act of rapacity. Little did Napoleon at that 
monient anticipate the advent of times so soon 
approaching, when the Prussians, now so hum- 
bled, were to have the mastery of his proudest 
trophies, and naught was to remain but venera- 
tion for the remains of the dead to protect his 


-own ashes in a foreign and far-distant land from 


the rude hand of the spoiler !14 


* Dum., xvi., 236,239. Jom., ii., 301. 
+ Bign., vi., 11, 12. Jom., ii., 302,303. Dum., xvi., 249, 
0. 


25 
+ How much more honourable as well as magnanimous 


was the conduct of the Russian officer who, instead of de- | 


stroying the monument erected at Cologne to commemorate 


‘the battle of Austerlitz, simply engraved below the inscrip- 


tion the words, ‘Seen and approved by the Russian gov- 
ernor of Cologne, May 8th, 1814.” It is for the interest of 
all nations to preserve the trophies of their enemy’s victory 
and the remains of the dead from insult, for it is impossi- 
ble to foresee how soon they may themselves suffer from 
an opposite system. Nor is such forbearance without its 
reward. lt obliterates the disgrace of defeat in the magna- 
himity of subsequent victory. The Pillar of Austerlitz, in 
the. Place Vendéme, is now a monument not less to German 
senerusity than French valour. I[t would be well for the 
memory of Napoleon if more instances of moderation in vic- 
tory and. regard for the vanquished were mingled with his 
qulitary triumphs. 
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This interesting episode did not interrupt fora 
moment the military movements ot erties’ Spaw- 
the corps immediately around the gau,and Char 
person of the emperor. The same lottenberg oe- 
weakness and infatuation appeared ag by the 
there as elsewhere to have seized the 6' tober 95, 
Prussian authorities. On the same P 
day Marshal Davoust, agreeably to the promise 
of Napoleon, headed the splendid vanguard 
which, with all the pomp of war, entered Berlin. 
No words can describe the mingled feelings of. 


rage, astonishment, and despair which animated - 


the inhabitants at this heart-rending spectacle, 
occurring in less than a fortnight after hostilities 
had commenced. With speechless grief the 

gazed on the proud array which defiled throug 

their gates, and drank deep, in the agony of that 
dreadful moment, of the punishment for the po- 
litical sins of their government during the last 
ten years. On the same day the strong Ons 
fortress of Spandau, with its impregnable : 
citadel and a garrison of twelve hundred men, 
surrendered, without firing a shot, to Marshal 
Lannes;* and Napoleon, after inspecting that 
stronghold on the day following, made 94 o7 

his triumphal entry into the capital He “~~ 
had not the same delicacy towards the feelings 
of its inhabitants which he had previously evin- 
ced towards those of Vienna: the palace of Char- 
lottenberg would have answered his purpose of 
a residence as well as that of Schoenbrun had 
done; but he was anxious to lacerate the feel- 
ings of the Prussians. 2s muc2 as he had been 
to spare those of tne Austrians, and punish ten 
years. of subservience and ten days of warfare 
more than he had done the inveterate hostility 
of twelve years. Surrounded, therefore, by all 
the splendour of the Empire, in the midst of a 
brilliant staff, and preceded by his dragoon 
guards, he made his triumphal entry under ‘the 
arch erected to the honour of the Great Frederie, 
and surrounded by an innumerable crowd, in 
whom passion, admiration, and wonder were 
mingled in some cases with joy,t he proceeded 
through the streets, and alighted at the gates of 
the old palace. 

Prince Hatzfeld, one of the leaders of the war 
party, in the total absence of an ‘aj 5 
authority flowing from the king, had epee. ear 
been besought by the principal in- his pardon by 
habitants to take an interim direc- Napoleon. 
tion of affairs, and assume the command of the 
burgher guard. In doing so he had issued a 
proclamation, in which he said, “ Nothing re- 
mains for us now but to assume a pacific atti- 
tude: our cares should not extend beyond what 
is within our own walls; that constitutes our sole 
interest, and as it is of the highest importance, 
we should bestow our exclusive attention upon 
it.” This prince, as the chief of the pacific au- 
thorities, presented himself at the head of the 
magistrates before Napoleon at Potsdam, and 


_ 

* Napoleon spoke thus of this fortress: ‘The citadel of 
Spandau, situated on the Spree, fully victualled for two 
months, is an inestimable acquisition. In our hands it 
could sustain two months of open trenches. But such was 
the general confusion that the batteries were not even arm- 
ed.”—19th Bulletin. It is evident that treachery, or self- 
ishness equivalent to treachery, occasioned the sudden fall 
of so many ef the Prussian fortresses at this period; and 
Bignon tells us that he became convinced of that when, on 
being sent by the emperor to superintend the capitulation 
of Spandau, he found the governor, Benckendorf, cecupied 
with no other consideration but disputes with the French 
commander as to some wretched culinary articles which he 
alleged the capitulation authorized him to remove !—Bie- 
NON, vi., 13. . 

+ Dum., xvi., 250; 262. Bign., vi, 12. Hard. ix,, 313.) 
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was well received. He again waited on him 
when he arrived at the palace; but the conqueror 
received him with a severe air, and averting his 
head, said, “ Do not present yourself before me; 
I have no need of your services; retire to your 
estates.” Shortly after the astonished nobleman 
withdrew he was ordered to be arrested by orders 
of Napoleon, who had commanded him to be 
seized and executed before six o’clock that even- 
ing. In fact, he had transmitted to Prince Ho- 


. henlohe a letter, containing military details in 


*. 


» 


regard to what he had seen at Potsdam when 
waiting on Napoleon, which had been inter- 
cepted by Davoust and brought to the emperor. 
‘The imperious commands of the conqueror left 
his subordinate authorities no alternative but 
submission ; although Berthier, shocked at the 
deed of violence which was in contemplation, 
did his utmost to avert the storm, and even re- 
fused to write out the warrant, which Rapp was 
called in to do, He could not, however, prevent 
Napoleon from ordering another murder as atro- 
cious as that of the Duke d’Enghien, and the 
death-warrant was signed, and ordered to be sent 
by Rapp to Davoust for immediate execution. 
‘That brave and generous man, at his own im- 
minent hazard, took upon himself to delay its 
transmission; and in the mean time the Princess 
of Hatzfeld, having arrived in the antechamber 
of the palace, was informed of the danger of her 
husband, and sunk in a swoon on the floor. 
Rapp advised her, after she recovered, to endeav- 
our to.throw herself in Napoleon’s way at the 
hotel of ‘Prince Ferdinand, where he was going 
in a short time; she did so, and fell at his feet in 
the extremity of despair. Her grief and beauty 
touched Napoleon, who, though subject to vio- 
lent fits of passion, was not insensible to gener- 
ous emotions. Rapp warmly seconded the return 
to feelings of humanity, and orders were de- 
spatched to Davoust to suspend the ¢xecution 
till farther directions. Meanwhile the princess 


“wasvenjoined to repair to the palace, whither 


Napoleon soon after returned. He ordered her 
to be brought into the room which he occupied. 
“Your husband,” said he, with a benign air, 
‘has brought himself into a distressing situation ; 
according to our laws he has incurred the penal- 
ty of death. General Rapp, give me the letter: 
take it, read it, madam. Is it your husband’s 
writing ?’ She did so, trembling. “I cannot 
deny his subscription,” she replied, almost faint- 
ing with emotion. Napoleon then took it from 
her, tore it, and threw it into the fire. “I have 
no longer any proof; your husband is pardoned.” 
He then desired Rapp to bring him back imme- 
diately from Davoust’s headquarters: that officer 
ventured to admit that he had not even sent him 
ithere;\the emperor manifested no displeasure,* 
‘ut, on the contrary, seemed gratified at the delay 
which had taken place in the execution of the 
order.t , 


* Rapp, 109, 110. Bign., vi, 14. Hard., ix., 315., 

+ It is always pleasing to record a generous action, and 
Joubly so when it occurs in an enemy ; but justice compels 
‘he admission that, by delaying the transmission of this or- 
jer, Rapp conferred a greater favour on Napoleon than on 
the intended victim of his passion, for the one he saved only 
from death, the other from the guilt of murder. Rapp in- 
fornis us that the Prince of Hatzfeld had come to Potsdam 
on the 25th, and it was for the account transmitted to Ho- 
henlohe on that day of what he there saw that he was about 
to be condemned. The 25th was the day on which Dayoust 
entered Berlin. The information objected to was collected, 
and the letter written, therefore, before the prince had come 
under the military government of the French emperor. 
‘There is no law against a private citizen, or a civic authori- 
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Shortly after his arrival at Berlin, Napoleon 
paid a visit of condolence to Prince 
ferdinand, brother of the great King 
of Prussia, and father of Prince 
Louis who fell at Saalfeld, and to hissoldiers, 
manifested the most delicate atten- October 30, : 
tions to the widow of Prince Henry, as well as 
the Princess Electoral of Hesse Cassel. At the 
same time, he addressed an animated proclama- 
tion to his troops, in which he recounted with 
just pride their astonishing exploits, and prom- 
ised to lead them against the Russians, who, he 
foretold, would find another Austerlitz in the 
heart of Prussia.* Next day he reviewed the 
corps of Marshal Davoust on the road to Frank- 
fort, and, assembling the officers in a circle, as- 
sured them of the admiration which he felt for 
their achievements, and the grief which he had 
experienced at the numerous losses which had 
thinned, their ranks. ‘“ Sire,” ‘answered the 
marshal, “ the soldiers of the third corps will 
ever be to you what the tenth legion was to Ce- 


Napoleon’s 
proclamation 


ty of one nation, transmitting to its military officers details 
which have come to his knowledge regarding an enemy, when 
not yet subject-to their authority ; Napoleon himself called 
on the French prefects and magistrates to do so a hundred 
times. If the circumstance of Hatzfeld having collected and 
transmitted this information, while on a civil mission to the 
emperor at Potsdam, exposed him to the penalty of death, 
what is to be said to Savary the year before, who, by orders 
of Napoleon, when conferring with the Emperor Alexander 
on the proposed terms of accommodation, obtained. and 
brought to him military details of inestimable importance in 
regard to the temper and strength of the allied army on the 
eve of the battle of Austerlitz ;* or to Napoleon himself, 
who, in 1797, transmitted orders to his brother Joseph, when 
holding the sacred office of ambassador at Rome, to do alli 
his power to revolutionize the Eternal City, and overturn 
the papal authority ?f What the Prince of Hatzfeld did 
was no more than all ambassadors do, and which Napoleon 
invariably required from all his diplomatic agents. The 
character of the intended transaction may be judged of by 
what Berthier, with generous warmth, said on the occasion ; 
“Your majesty will surely not shoot a man connected with 
the first families of Berlin for so trifling a thing: the sup- 
position is imposible; you will not do so;” and from his 
positive refusal to write out the order, as well as Rapp’s de- 
lay in its transmission. Had the prince been shot, it would 
have been, like the death of the Duke d’Enghien and the 
bookseller Palm, an act of deliberate murder. History, 
therefore, cannot award to Napoleon the praise of having 
pardoned, on this occasion, a criminal who had forfeited his 
life, either by the laws of war or the principles of justice ; 
but it must not refuse the meed due to a conqueror who re- 
turns to generous feelings, after having been led, in a mo- 
ment of irritation, to the command of an atrocious deed, and 
joyfully seizes on this incident as illustrative of that ascend- 
ency which, in-his cooler moments, humane feelings ob- 
tained over ruthless passion in the mind of this extraordinary 
man.—Rapp, 108. ; 

* “Soldiers ! you are worthy defenders of my crown, and 
of the great people. As long as you are animated with your 
present spirit nothing can resist you. Behold the result of 
your labours! One of the first powers in Hurope, which 
recently had the audacity to propose to us a shameful capitu- 
lation, is annihilated. The forests and defiles of Franconia, 
the Saale, the Elbe, which our fathers would not have 
traversed in seven years, we have surmounted in seven days, 
besides, during the same period, fighting four combats. and 
a great battle. We have arrived at Potsdam and Berlin 
sooner than the renown of our victories! We have made 
sixty thousand prisoners, taken sixty-five standards, inclu- 
ding those of the royal guard, six hundred pieces of cannon, 
three fortresses, twenty generals, while half the army re- 
gret their not having had an opportunity of firing a shot. 
All the Prussian provinces, from the Elbe to the Oder, are 
in our hands. % 4 

“ Soldiers ! the Russians boast that they are advanci 
to meet us; let us march to encounter them ; we willspare 
them the half of their journey ; they will find an Austerlitz 
in the heart of Prussia. A nation which has so speedily 
forgot the generosity which we manifested towards it after 


the battle, when its emperor, its court, the wreck of itsarmy _ 


owed its safety entirely to the capitulation which we grant - 
ed to it, is a nation that will never be able to contend with 
us.”—DUMAS, xXvi., 259, 260. 


ee 


« Sav., iis, 112, 113, Ante, ii,, 366, : 
+ Ante, i, 537, and Corresp, Confid, de Napaleon, iv., 199, 20h 
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sar.” Already, in the emulation of the different 
corps, and the mutual knowledge and attachment 
of the officers and men, were to be found the hap- 
py effects of that permanent organization into 
separate armies and divisions which, first of the 
moderns, Napoleon had imitated from the ancient 
conquerors of the world.* 

While Napoleon and his followers were thus 
Unpardonable indulging in an excusable pride at 
severity of Na- the retrospect of their wonderful 
poleon tothe achievements, the Prussian officers 
heer om who had traversed the country, or 
wick,andElec- reached the capital in virtue of the 
tor of Hesse several capitulations which had 
Cassel. been granted, were exposed to the 
most grievous humiliation. The officers of the 
guard, especially, who had escaped from the 
wreck of Hohenlohe’s corps, were ostentatiously 
marched by the emperor through Berlin to Span- 
dau. ‘Words cannot describe the mortification 
of those high-spirited young men at the unparal- 
jeled calamities in which their inconsiderate pas- 
sions had involved their country: wherever they 
went crowds beset their steps, some lamenting 
their sufferings, others reproaching them as the 
authors of all the public misfortunes. Napoleon 
made a severe and ungenerous use of his victory. 
The old Duke of Brunswick, respectable from 
his age, his achievements under the Great Fred- 
eric, and the honourable wounds he had re- 
cently received on the field of battle, and who had 
written a letter to Napoleon, after the battle of 
Jena, recommending his states to his generosity, 
was in an especial manner the object of invec- 
tive: his states were overrun, and the official 
bulletins disgraced by a puerile tirade against a 
general who had done nothing but discharge his 
duty to his sovereign. For this he was punished 
by the total confiscation of his dominions. So 
virulent was the language employed, and such 
the apprehensions in consequence inspired, that 
this wounded general was,compelled, with great 
personal suffering, to take refuge in Altona, 
where he soon after died.t The queen, whose 
spirit in prosperous and constancy in adverse 
fortune had justly endeared her to her subjects, 
and ‘rendered her the admiration of all Europe, 
‘was pursued in successive bulletins with un- 
manly sarcasms, and an heroic princess, whose 
only fault, if fault it was, had been an excess of 
patriotic ardour, compared to Helen, whose 
faithless vices had involved her country in the 
calamities consequent on the siege of Troy.t 


* Dum., xvi., 259, 261. 

+ “If the Duke of Brunswick,” said the Bulletin, ‘has 
Cruel expressions Tichly deserved the animadversion of the 
regarding both in French people: he has alsoincurred that of 
the bulletins. the Prussian army and people: of the latter, 
who reproach him as one of the authors of the war; of the 
former, who complain of his maneuvres and military con- 
duct. The false calculations of the young may be pardoned, 
but the conduct of that old prince, aged 72, is an excess of 
insanity, and his catastrophe can excite no regret. What 
can there be respectable in gray hairs, when to the faults 
of age it unites the inconsiderateness and folly of youth? 
For these extravagances he has justly incurred the forfeiture 
of all his dominions.”—23d and 27th Bulletins, Camp. de 
Saze, ii., 216, 293. 

1 “ All the world accuses the queen as the author of all 

the calamities which have befallen the 


slate Prussian nation. The public indignation 
regarding Gentz. is at its height against the authors of the 


Sir James Mackin- war, especially Gentz, a miserable scribbler 
“ae opinion of — who sells himself for money. After her 

se ridiculous journey to Erfurth and Weimar, 
the queen entered Berlin a fugitive and alone. Among the 
standards we have taken are those embroidered by the hands 
of this princess, whose beauty has been as fatal to her peo- 
ple as that of Helen was to the citizens of Troy.”—27th and 
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The whole dominions of the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel were next seized; and that prince, who 
had not even combated at Jena, but merely per- 
mitted, when he could not prevent, the entry of 
the Prussians into his dominions, was dethroned 
and deprived of all his possessions. Animosity 
to England was the secret motive for all those 
acts of robbery. So strongly was Napoleon in- 
fluenced by these feelings, that he made no at~ 
tempt to disguise that it was the ruling principle 
which governed all his measures towards the 
vanquished. The Prince of Orange, brother-in- 
law to the King of Prussia, in favour of whom 
the Prussian plenipotentiaries then at Berlin 
made the strongest representations, shared the 
same fate, while to the nobles of Berlin he used. 
por the cruel expression, more withering to 
is own reputation than theirs, “‘I will render 
that noblesse so poor that they shall be obliged 
to beg their bread.” When a conqueror, in the 
midst of his greatest triumphs, uses such insult- 
ing language to the vanquished, and makes such 
an atrocious use of his victory, it is impossible 
to sympathize with his fall, and Waterloo and 
St. Helena are felt to be a just measure of moral 
retribution.t 
Meanwhile the French armies, without any 


farther resistance, took possession nous con- 


tributions levied 
on Prussia and 
the north of Ger- 
many. 


Rhine and the Oder; and in the 
rear of the victorious bands appear- 
ed,.in severity unprecedented even 
in the Revolutionary armies, the dismal scourge 
of contributions. Resolved’to maintain the war 
exclusively on the provinces which were to be 
its theatre, Napoleon had taken only twenty-four 
thousand francs in specie across the Rhine in the 
military chest of the army. It soon appeared 
from whom the deficiency was to be supplied. 


23d Bulletins, Camp..de Saze, ii., 215. It is worthy of ob- 
servation that M. Gentz, who is here stigmatized as a miser 
able hireling sold to England, was one of the most distin 
guished writers of the age, and with whom Sir James Mack 
intosh, the eloquent apologist of the French Revolution, 
maintained a constant and valued correspondence down to 
the time of his death. That distinguished author thus 
speaks of Gentz’s pamphlet, to which Napoleon alluded, in a 
letter to the author: “I received by the mail your two 
precious fragments ; I assent to all you say, sympathize 
with all you feel, and admire equally your reason and your 
eloquence throughout your masterly fragment. I have read 
your letter fifty times since I received it, with the same sen- 
timent which a Roman in the extremity of Mauritania would 
have felt if he had received an account of the ruin of his 
country after the battle of Pharsalia, written the morning 
after that calamity, with the unconquerable spirit of Cato, 
and the terrible energy of Tacitus. He would have exulted 
that there was something which Cesar could not subdue, 
and from which a deliverer and avenger might yet spring.”— 
MackinTosu’s Memoirs, i., 304. Certainly, of all the un- 
accountable peculiarities in the mind of Napoleon, the most 
extraordinary is his total insensibility to the ultimate as- 
cendant of truth over falsehood, and the extent to which he 

lculated on palming off falsehood and defamation on the 
credulity or ignorance of mankind. 

* M. Bignon, who was present on the occasion, gives the 
following curious account of the conversation which led to 
the dethronement of the Elector of Hesse Cassel: ‘‘ Duroc 
and I'said everything we could during breakfast in favour 
of the elector. He only petitioned to be allowed to resume 
possession of his estates: his fortresses were all to be ceded 
to the French arms ; his troops, twelve thousand strong, 
were to be joined to their forces, and a heavy contribution 
paid, These offers appeared to make aconsiderable impres- 
sion on the emperor, especially the offer of so many troops ; 
but, after musing a while, he said, abruptly, ‘Bah! Bruns- 
wick, Nassau, Cassel, all these princes are essentially Eng- 
lish ; they will never be our friends,’ and instantly set out for 
areview. Two days afterward appeared the 27th bulleti 
containing the announcement of their dethronement.”—Seq 
Bienon, vi., 35. 

t Bign., vi., 15, 33, 34. 23d and 27th Bulletins, 
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On the dey after the battle of Jena appeared a 
proclamat.on, directing the levy of an extraor- 
dinary war contribution of 159,000,000 francs 
(£6,200,000) on the countries at war with France, 
of which one hundred millions was to be borne 
by the Prussian states on the west of the Vistula, 
twenty-five millions by the Elector of Saxony, 
and the remainder by the lesser states in the Prus- 
‘sian confederacy. ‘This enormous burden, equiv- 
alent to at least twelve millions sterling, if the 
difference between the value of money in Eng- 
land and Germany is taken into account, was 
levied with unrelenting severity; and the rapa- 
city and exactions of the French agents employ- 
ed in its collection aggravated to a very great 
degree the weight and odious nature of the im- 
position. Saxony, in the scourging contribu- 
tions with which she was overwhelmed, had 
soon abundant cause to regret the French al- 
liance; while Berlin, as well as the Hanoverian 
and Prussian states which had been occupied, 
experienced, in the rapacity of General Clarke 
and his subordinate agents, all the bitterness as 
well as the humiliation of conquest. Nor was 
this all. ‘The whole civil authorities who re- 
mained in the abandoned provinces were com- 
pelled to take an oath of fidelity to the French 
emperor :* an unprecedented step, which clearly 
indicated the intention of annexing the Prussian 
dominions to the great nation, while General 
Clarke, governor of Berlin, acting towards the 
magistrates as if they were already its subjects, 
barbarously shot a burgomaster of the town of 
Kiritz, whose only fault was that he had, when 
destitute of any armed force, been unable to re- 
sist the abstraction of the arms of the burgher 
guard and local militia by Colonel Schill, who 
commanded a flying detachment that still, in the 
open country, preserved its fidelity to the colours 
of the monarchy.t Even the highest authorities 
pave way to the indiscriminate passion for pil- 
tage: “‘ The name of General Clarke,” says Bour- 
rienne, “became justly odious from every species 
of exaction, and a servile execution of all the or- 


ders of Napoleon,” while the great reputation of | 


the conqueror of Auerstadt was disgraced by the 
pillage of the noble library at Tempelberg, the 
country seat of Baron Hardenberg,t minister of 
state, which took place, by his authority, while 
he was in person occupying the edifice. ’ 
These evils, great as they were, and disgrace- 

ry ~ ful to the arms and generals of France, 
pra ete? were, however, in the ordinary case, 
he country Only transitory; but it soon appeared 
from the that in the case of Prussia and the 
Rhine tothe adjoining states they were to be per- 
Vistula. ynanent, and that the iron grasp of 
the conqueror was to be not only laid, but retain- 
ed on the north of Germany. Early in 

Nov. 3: November there appeared an elaborate 
ordinance, which provided for the complete civil 
organization and military occupation of the 
whole country from the Rhine to the Vistula. 


— —— 
* The oath was in these terms: “I swear to exercise with 
fidelity the authority which is committed to me by the Em- 
peror of the French, and to act only for the maintenance of 
the public tranquillity, and to concur with all my power in 
the execution of al] the measures which may be ordered for 
tae service of the French army, and to maintain no corre- 
apondence with its enemies.”—BIGN., vi., 51._ ‘ 

+ Ata dimer given by Louis XVIIL., in 1815, to the King 
of Prussia, this massacre became the subject of conversation. 
4 Sire,” said Clarke, then Duke of Feltra, “it was an un- 
happy error.” “Say, rather, an unworthy crime,” replied 
the indignant monarch.—HARD., ix., 318. < 

+ Hard., ix., 317, Bign,,vi., 51,53. Dam., xvii., 40, 49. 
Bour., vii., 219. 
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By this decree the conquered states were divided 
into four departments, those of Berlin, of Magde- 
bourg, of Stettin, and Custrin; the military and 
civil government of the whole conquered terri. 
tory was intrusted to a governor-general at Ber- 
lin, having under him eight commanders of proy- 
inces, into which it was divided. Receivers. 
general were appointed in each province, charged 
with collecting its whole revenue and all the waz 
contributions imposed on it, and their transmis. 
sion to the French governors. Magistrates, po- 
lice, gendarmes, all were nominated by the au- 
thorities of Napoleon; the whole civil and mili- 
tary government of the country was concentrated 
in his hands. Clarke was governor-general, aid- 
ed in the details of government by Count Daru, 
whose great capacity soon appeared in the ad- 
mirabie order which he introduced into every 
branch of the administration, and which would 
have been worthy of the highest admiration if it 
had not been rendered instrumental to the most 
cruel and universal system of public extortion. 
The same system of government was extended 
to the Duchy of Brunswick, the states of Hesse 
and Hanover, the Duchy of Mecklenberg, and 
the Hanse Towns, including Hamburg, which 
were speedily oppressed by grievous contribu- 
tions, in exacting which the Dutch generals and 
troops were peculiarly conspicuous. The em- 
peror openly announced his determination to re- 
tain possession of all these states till England 
consented to his demands on the subject of the 
liberty of the seas. Careful, at the same time, 
to mingle with these important civil changes 
such deeds as might captivate the imaginations 
of his subjects, he paraded before the deputation 
which came to Berlin from the Senate of Paris 
to congratulate him on his victories, three hun- 
dred and forty grenadiers of his Imperial Guard, 


‘each bearing a standard taken from the enemy 


in this short campaign—the most splendid dis- 
play of military trophies seen in Europe since 
the triumphs of the Roman generals.* 
Meanwhile the negotiations for the conclusion 
of a separate peace between France 
and Prussia were resumed: the mis- 
fortunes of the king rendered it al- 
most indispensable that a respite 
should be obtained on any terms, while it was 
not less advantageous for Napoleon to reap at 
once the fruits of his triumphs without under- 
going the fatigues and dangers of a winter cam- 
paign in the frozen plains of Poland. Pleni- 
potentiaries, accordingly, were appointed on both 
sides: on that of France, Duroc; on that of 
Prussia, M. Lucchesini and Rastrow. There 
was no need of lengthened conferences: the situ- 
ation of the parties gave to the one the power of 
demanding whatever he pleased, to the other the 
power of withholding nothing which was requi- 
red. Napoleon insisted that Prussia should re- 
nounce all the provinces she possessed between 
the Rhine and the Elbe, pay a contribution of a 
hundred millions of francs for the expenses of 
the war, cease to take any concern in the affairs 
of Germany, and recognise in the princes of the 
Confederation of the Rhine whatever titles the 
conqueror chose to confer upon them. Not da- 
ring to refuse these conditions, and yet unwilling 
to take upon themselves the responsibility of ma- . 
king so great a sacrifice, the Prussian envoys 
referred the matter to the king or his cabinet. 


Negotiations 
with Prussia, 
and armistice | 
concluded. 


* Dum., xvii, 54, 61. Bign., vi, 72. Bour., vii., 217, 
219, 
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Oct. 97. They returned an answer agreeing to all 

**"" the exactions which were required ; but 
in the interval matters had essentially changed 
for the worse: the wreck of the Prussian armies 
had been almost totally destroyed, and the de- 
mands of Napoleon rose in proportion. Perpet- 


ually haunted by the idea that it was the influ- 


ence of England which he required to combat, 
and that the northern powers were brought into 
the field only to maintain her cause,* he now in- 
sisted that the Prussian troops should retire en- 
tirely to Kénigsberg and the small portion of the 
monarchy which lies to the east of the Vistula; 
that Colberg, Dantzic, Graudentz, Thorn, Glo- 
gau, Breslau, Hameln, and Nieuburg should be 
‘placed in the hands of the French; and that no 
oreign troops should be suffered toventer any 
part of the Prussian territory. In agreeing to 
terms so ruinous to the monarchy, the Prussian 
plenipotentiaries could hardly expect that the 
king would ratify them; but so desperate had its 
affairs now become, that it was of importance to 
obtain a delay even of a few days, in the depar- 
ture of Napoleon forPosen, in order to gain time 
for the arrival of the Russian troops on the Vis- 
Nov. 16, ula. They signed the convention at 
*”™* Charlottenberg, accordingly, stipulating 
only for its ratification by the King of Prussia. 
Jn fact, however, no hope remained to either side 
that it would lead to a permanent accommoda- 
tion; for, a few days before the truce was con- 
cluded, Talleyrand openly announced to the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries that they must look 
for no restitution of his conquests by the Emper- 
or Napoleon, and that the vast territory from the 
Rhine to the Vistula would be retained until a 
general peace, as a means of compelling Eng- 
land to surrender its maritime acquisitions, and 
Russia to evacuate the principalities of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia, which had recently been in- 
vaded by its arms. Thus the unhappy Prussian 
monarchy was made responsible for the ambi- 
tion or successes of other powers over whose 
measures it had no sort of control; and the ne- 
gotiations at Berlin, diverging from their origi- 
nal object, were degenerating into a mere mani- 
festo of implacable hostility against the cabinets 
of London and St. Petersburg.t 
The severity of the terms demanded, as well 
Which the @S their express assurances that no 
King of Prus- concessions, how great soever, could 
sia refuses to lead to a separate accommodation, 
aarity: as Napoleon was resolved to retain 
all his conquests until a general peace, led, as 
might have been expected, to the rupture of the 
negotiations. Desperate as the fortunes of Prus- 
Sia were, what was to be gained by the cession 
of three fourths of its dominions, and its fortress- 


es still unsubdued on the Vistula, to the French? 


Reft as he was of his kingdom and his army, the 
king still preserved his honour, and nobly resol- 
Nov. 28 ved to continue faithful to his engage- 

*“ ments. He declined, therefore, to ratify 
the armistice, which was presented to him at 


* “He was persuaded,” says the Marquis Lucchesini, 
“that it was the intrigues of England which had arrayed 
the northern courts against France, which had brought 
about the refusal of the Emperor Alexander to ratify the 
treaty of Paris, and pushed forward Prussia into the field of 
battle. It was England, therefere, which it had become ne- 
cessary to strike in Prussia; and it was on the conduct of 
the Cabinet of London, in regard to the restitution of con- 
quests, that the emperor announced he would meas- 
ure his own steps for the future fate of the Prussian mon- 
archy.”—LvuccHEsInI, ii., 176, 177. Bran., vi., 44. 

t+ Dum., xvii., 66, 67  Bign., vi., 48,49, Lucchesi, ii,, 
182, 185, 186. Martens, xi., 380. 
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Osterode for signature, on the part of France, by 
Duroc, and, at the same. time, published a mel- 
ancholy but noble proclamation, in which, with- 
out attempting to disguise his hopes or conceal 
the deplorable state of his affairs, he rose supe- 
rior to the storms of fortune, and declared his res- 
olution.to stand or fall with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia.*t This refusal was anticipated by Napo- 
leon. It reached him at Posen, whither he had 
advanced on his road to the Vistula ; and nothing 
remained but to enter vigorously on the prosecu- 
tion of the war in Poland. 

To this period of the war belongs the famous 
Berlin decree of the 21st of Novem- famous Berlin 
ber, against the commerce of Great decree against 
Britain. But that subject is too English com- 
vast to be adequately touched on in ™°rce- 
the close of a chapter embracing such a variety 
of subjects as the present; and it will be fully 
enlarged on in a subsequent one, which will in- 
clude also the Milan decree which followed, in 
1807, the Continental system, and orders of coun- 
cil. adopted as a measure of retaliation by the 
British government. 

Napoleon set out from Berlin for the Vistula 
soon after he had fulminated this 4 gi. o¢ po- 
anathema against English com- jand. Napo- 
merce, and at Posen, in Prussian leon’s words 
Poland, gave audience to the depu- to the Polish 
ties of that unhappy kingdom, who “ePutes- 
came to implore his support to the remains of its 
once mighty dominion. His words were calcu- 
lated to excite hopes which his subsequent con-~ 
duct never realized: ‘‘ France,” said he, “has 
never recognised the partitions of Poland; but, 
nevertheless, I cannot proclaim your independ- 
ence until you are resolved to defend your rights 
as a nation at every sacrifice, even that of life 
itself. ‘The world reproaches you with x.) 199 
having, in your continual civil dissen- ~°” ~~ 
sions, lost sight of the true interests and safety of 
your country. Taught by your misfortunes, now 
unite, and prove to the world that the same spirit 
animates the whole Polish nation.” Universal 
acclamations attended his arrival at Posen: all 
the population advanced to meet his carriage; 
four magnificent triumphal arches were erected 
to the victor of Rivoli, Marengo, Austerlitz, and 
Jena. Count Palatine Radzerminski, at the 
head of the deputation from Great Poland, ad- 
dressed him in terms of Eastern adulation, min- 


ge cies xvii., 69, 71. Lucches., ii., 223, 225. Bign., vi., 
, 49. 

+ Matters, said the proclamation, had arrived at that pass, 
that Prussia could no longer hope to obtain peace, even at 
the price of the greatest sacrifices. It was not in his power 
to make the Russian forces retrograde, since already their 
own frontiers were menaced. The Emperor of France has 
shown a determination, even when he acceded to the basis 
of a negotiation, not to suspend for one moment his military 
operations ; and he has protracted the conferences till his 
successes enabled him to declare that the conquest of Prus- 
sia should afford him the means of dictating peace to Eng- 
land and Russia, Compelled thus to resume hostilities, the 
king is not without hopes of yet bringing them to a success- 
ful issue. He hopes that the governors of the fortresses on 
the Vistula will not imitate the weakness of those on the 
Oder and Elbe, and all the disposable forces of the m narchy 
will hasten to unite their colours on the Vistule -nd the 
Warta to the brave Russian battalions. Such a proof of 
courage and constancy is not new to the Prussian nation 
In the Severi Years’ War the capital and provinces were 
also occupied by the enemy, but the firmness and intrepidity 
of the nation brought it safe through all its perils, and ex- 
cited alike the admiration and astonishment of posterity. 
Then Prussia combated alone the greatest powers of Eu- 
rope: now the powerful and magnanimous Alexander is 
about to take his place by her side with all the forces of his 
vast empire. Their cause is the same: they will stand or 
fall together.—Dvum., xvii., 70, 71. 
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gled with strange expressions, which proved pro- 
phetic: “The universe knows your exploits and 
your triumphs; the West beheld the first de- 
velopment of your genius; the South was. the 
recompense of your labours; the East became to 
you an object of admiration; the North will be 
the term of your victories. ‘The Polish race, yet 
groaning under the yoke of Germanic nations, 
humbly implores your august highness to raise 
up its remnant from the dust.” Napoleon re- 
plied, ‘“'fhat which has been destroyed by force 
cannot be restored but by force. I would with 
pleasure behold the independence of Poland re- 
stored, and a barrier formed by its strength 
against the unbounded ambition of Russia; but 
petitions and discourses will not achieve this 
work; and unless the whole nation, including 
nobles, priests, and burghers, does unite and em- 
brace the firm resolution to conquer or die, suc- 
cess is hopeless. With such a determination it 
is certain, and you may always rely on my pow- 
erful protection.”* ' 
While the main body of the French cies was 
_ advancing by rapid strides from the 
Asrapee al 1o- Oder to the Vistula, Napoleon, ever 
sia, and of the anxious to secure his communica- 
French army tions, and clear his rear of hostile 
to the Vistula. bodies, caused two different armies 
to advance to support the flanks of the invading 
force. To Jerome Bonaparte, who commanded 
the: ninth corps, consisting of twenty-five thou- 


sand Bavarians and Wirtembergers, and who 


had Vandamme for his adviser, was intrusted 
the difficult task of reducing the six fortresses of 
Silesia, Glogau, Breslau; Brieg, Neisse, Schweid- 
nitz, and Glatz, containing, in all, a force nearly 
equal to his-own. Glogau, however, with its 
Surrounding garrison of three thousand men, made 
of Glogau. but a show of resistance, and, early 
December 3. in December, fell into the hands of 
the French. The other bulwarks of the prov- 
ince exhibited more determination, and opera- 
tions in form were commenced against them.t 
Mortier, on the extreme left, was intrusted 
Mortier occu- With the subjugation of Hanover 
pies Ham- and the Hanse Towns, and the oc- 
burg. cupation of Hamburg, which was 
accomplished with hardly any resistance. Hav- 
ing done this, he advanced to observe Stralsund 
and the Swedes, while a fresh reserve was col- 
lecting on the Elbe, under the command of 
Louis, king of Holland. Thus, though the 
grand army was advancing by rapid strides to 
the shores of the Vistula, its flanks on either 
side were protected by subordinate corps; and 
fresh forces, stationed in echelon in their rear, 
overawed the intermediate states, and kept up 
the communication with the Rhine. The whole 
of the north of Germany was overrun by French 
troops, while a hundred thousand were assem- 
bling to meet the formidable legions of Russia in 
the heart of Poland. Vast as the forces of Napo- 
Jeon were, such lei efforts over So great 
an extent of surface rendered fresh supplies in- 
dispensable. The Senate at Paris was ready to 
furnish them; and on the requisition of the em- 
peror, eighty thousand were voted 


a, 
Legpaioy from the youth who were to arrive 
conscription at the military age in 1807. ‘In 
in France. what more triumphant circumstan- 


ces,” said the emperor, “can we call on the youth 
of France to flock to our standards? They will 


* Dum., xvii., 60, 64. 7 
+ Jom., ii., 324, 325, Dum., xvii., 20. 
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have to traverse, in joining their comrades, the 


capitals of their enemies, and fields of battle il- 


lustrated by immortal victories.” It may easily. 
be conceived with what transports this appeal 
was received by a nation so passionately at- 
tached to military glory as the French, and the 
emperor resolved to turn it to the best account. 
Not content with this great addition to his pro- 
spective resources, he instituted corps of volun- 
teers to receive the numerous and enthusiastic 
youth, whom even the conscription could not 
drain off in sufficient numbers: additional bat- 
talions were added to the Imperial Guard, the 
troops of Hesse taken in a body into French 
pay, and the most energetic measures adopted to 
augment as much as possible the military re- 
sources of the Confederation of the Rhine. De- 
tailed instructions were at the same time trans- 
mitted to Marmont in Illyria, and the Viceroy 
Eugene Beauharnais, to have their forces dis- 
posed on the Austrian monarchy in the most ad- 
vantageous position; the King of Bavaria was 
informed by the emperor himself of all that he 
should do for the defence of his dominions, and 
the activity displayed in the fortresses on the 
Adige, the Isonzo, and the Inn, looked as if he 
was making preparations rather for a defensive 
struggle in the plains of Bavaria or the fields of 
Italy than for a stroke at the vitals of Russia on 
the shores of the Vistula.* 

A treaty, offensive and defensive, between 
Saxony and France was the natural Treaty be- 
result of these successes. This tween France 
convention, arranged by Talleyrand, 2nd Saxony. 
was signed at Posen on the 12th of December. 
It stipulated that the Elector of Saxony should 
be elevated to the dignity of king: he was ad- 
mitted into the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
his contingent fixed at twenty thousand men. 
By a separate article, it was provided that the 
passage of foreign troops across the kingdom of 
Saxony should take place without the consent 
of the sovereign: a provision which sufficiently 
pointed it out as a military outpost of the great 
nation, while, by a subsidiary treaty, signed at 
Posen three days afterward, the whole p.. 1, 
minor princes of the house of Saxony ~~" ~* 
were also admitted into the confederacy.t 

Such was the astonishing campaign of Jena, 
the most marvellous of all the achieve-_.mmense re- 
ments of Napoleon; that in which sults of the 
success the most unheard of attended campaign. 
his steps, and his force appeared most irresistible 
to the bewildered nations. Europe had hardly 
recovered the shock arising from the fall of Aus- 
tria in three months, during the campaign of 
Austerlitz, when she beheld Prussia overthrown 
in as many weeks by the shock of Jena. With- 
out halting one day before the forces of the ene- 
my, without ever once pausing in the career of 
conquest, the French troops had marched from 
the Rhine to the Vistula; the fabric reared with 
so much care by the wisdom and valour of Fred~ 
eric the Great had fallen by a single blow; and 
one of the chief powers of Christendom had dis- 
appeared at once from the theatre of Europe. 
Three hundred and fifty standards, four thousand 
pieces of cannon, six first-rate fortresses, eighty 
thousand prisoners, had been taken in less that 
seven weeks; of a noble array of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, who had so lately crowd= 
ed on the banks of the Saale, not more than fif- 


* Bign,, vi., 69, 71. Dum., xvii., 50, 55, See the orders 
in Dum,, xvii. Préces Just. ‘ 
+ Dum., xvii., 88, 89. Martens, Sup., iv., 384, 387. 
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teen thousand now followed the standards of the 
king to the shores of the Vistula.* Results so 
astonishing were altogether unprecedented in 


modern Europe; they recalled rather the classic: 


exploits of Cxsar or Alexander, or the fierce in- 
roads of Timour or Gengiskhan than anything 
yet experienced in Christendom; but they pos- 
sessed this superiority above the achievements 
of antiquity or the sanguinary conquests of mod- 
ern barbarism, that it was not over inexperienced 
tribes or enervated nations that the triumphs 
had been won, but the most warlike nation of 
the civilized world that had been overthrown, 
and the army which had recently withstood the 
banded strength of Europe which had been dis- 
solved. 

The talents displayed by Napoleon in this 
Talents ang C2™Mpaign, though of a very high or- 
rashness dis- Ger, were not equal to the transcend- 
played by Na- ent abilities evinced at Ulm and 
poleon during Aysterlitz. Doubtless the celerity 
the campaign. with which the hazardous advance 
of the Duke of Brunswick across the Thurin- 
gian Forest to turn the French left and interpose 
between the Rhine and their army was turned to 
the best account, and the Prussians cut off from 
their magazines and communications at the very 
moment they were endeavouring to inflict that 
injury on the enemy, the vigour of the fight at 
Jena, and the incomparable energy with which 
the mighty host which there conquered was dis- 
persed like a fan in pursuit of the broken remains 
of the enemy, and incessantly pressed on till they 
were totally destroyed, were worthy of the highest 
admiration. But in the very outset of the cam- 
paign he exposed himself to unnecessary hazard, 
and, but for a change of position on the part of 
the bulk of the Prussian army, of which he was 
ignorant, might have been involved in as great a 
catastrophe as the rout on the banks of the Inn 
had been to the Imperialists. To advance and 
attack the Prussian army, strongly posted at Jena, 
through the narrow and rugged defiles of the 
Landgrafenberg, was a greater error in military 
conduct than it was in the Archduke John to 
advance against Moreau through the pines of 
Hohenlinden. Napoleon has told us this shim- 
self: “The first principle of the military art,” 
says he, “is never to fight with a defile in your 
rear; for, if defeated in such a station, total ruin 
is hardly avoidable.”t Had the whole Prussian 
army, a hundred thousand strong, been posted at 
the opening of the defiles instead of a rear-guard 
of forty thousand only, the French would proba- 
bly have never been able to debouche, and a dis- 
astrous retreat have been experienced. There 
was little of the usual calculation of means to 
end in this great commander, when he himself, 
with eighty thousand men, was opposed only to 
Hohenlohe with forty thousand, while Davoust, 
with thirty thousand, was left to struggle with 
the king in person, at the head of sixty thousand. 
No man knew better than Napoleon that such 
combinations were against the first principles, 
not merely of the military art, but of common 
sense applied to such subjects; but the truth is, 
that the campaign of Austerlitz had given him 
an undue confidence in his destiny; he deemed 
himself invincible, because he had always hith- 
erto proved so; and already were to be seen the 
signs of that fatal rashness which was to lead him 


to the Moscow retreat and the disasters of Leip- 
BIC, 


* Jom., ii., 325. 
t Nap, Mem., book ix., 124, 125, on Waterloo. 
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After making every allowance for the magni- 
tude of the defeat sustained by the Rofections on 
Prussians at Jena and Auerstadt, the sudden fall 
ahd the extraordinary circumstance of Prussia. 
of the fugitives from these two fields getting in- 
termingled during their nocturnal flight, there is 
something extraordinary and almost unaccount- 
able in the sudden prostration of the monarchy. 
Had the people been lukewarm or disaffected in 
the cause, it would have admitted of easy solution; 
but this was very far indeed from being the case; 
public spirit ran high, and unanimity unprece- 
dented against Gallic aggression existed among 
all classes. Yet, in the midst of this ardent and 
enthusiastic feeling, pusillanimity the most dis- 
graceful was generally evinced, and fortresses all 
but impregnable surrendered at the first sum- 
mons of a contemptible enemy! Where were 
the soldiers of the Great Frederic, where the 
constancy of the Seven Years’ War, when 
Magdebourg, Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau low- 
ered their colours without firing a shot, and the 
weakness of these garrisons permitted the army 
on the Vistula to be re-enforced at the decisive 
moment by forty thousand men, who otherwise 
would have been chained round their walls? 
These unprecedented capitulations, demonstrate 
that, however high was the spirit of part of the 
nation, the same feelings were not universal, and 
that the kingdom of Prussia, newly cemented by 
the genius of Frederic, had not yet acquired that 
general patriotic spirit which can withstand the 
severer shocks of adversity, and constitutes the 
only secure basis of national independerce. And 
the English historian who recollects how a sim- 
ilar catastrophe prostrated the energies of his 
own ancestors after the battle of Hastings, will 
probably feel charitably towards an infant nation 
placed in such trying circumstances; and fee. a 
deeper thankfulness for that long career of na- 
tional independence, that unbroken line of na~ 
tional glory, which has formed the indomitable 
public spirit of his own country, and constitutes 
the unseen chain which has so long held togeth- 
er the immense fabric of the British dominions. 

In proportion to the unbounded enthusiasm 
which these wondrous events excited @onoral de- 
in France was the i gtiaars which spondency 

e Other states of which it oc- 
Europe. Alarm now seized the most ¢sions in 
sanguine, despair took possession of ~""°P* 
the most resolute. The power which had risen 
up in Europe to vanquish and destroy seemed 
beyond the reach of attack. Every effort made 
against it, every coalition formed for its over- 
throw, had led only to fresh triumphs, anda more 
complete consolidation of its strength. The ut- 
most efforts of Austria, supported by all the wealth 
of England and all the military strength of Rus- 
sia, had sunk in the conflict; and now a few 
weeks had sufficed to dissipate that admirable 
army which the Great Frederic had bequeathed 
as the phalanx of independence to his country. 
The thoughtful and philanthropic, more even than 
the multitude, were penetrated with apprehensions 
at these portentous events. They looked back to 
ancient times, and read in the long degradation of 
Greece and the Byzantine Empire, the consequen- 
ces of their subjugation from the military force of 
Rome, and could anticipate no brighter prospect 
for futurity than the ultimate resurrection of Eu- 
rope after many ages of slavery and decline.* So 


* See, in particular, Sir James Mackintosh’s letter ta 
Gentz on this subject, Memoirs, i., 384. It is curious, bus 
not unnatural, to observe the earliest and warmest advyo- 


ways favour your emperor. 


little can the greatest intellects anticipate the fu- 
ture course of events in a society so perpetually 
influenced by new moving powers as that of mod- 
ern Kurope; and so necessary is it, in forming 
a judgment on the ultimate consequences of ex- 


‘isting changes, not merely to look back to the 


lessons of history, but to take into account also 
the hitherto inexperienced influence of fresh caus- 
es rising into action in the ever-varying scene of 
human affairs. 

That bright dawn, however, which philan- 
Bluchers  thropy looked for in vain, and phi- 
opinion of its losophy was unable to anticipate in 
probable res- the dark gloom of the political hori- 
rrection. — zon, the ardent mind of a hero had 
already begun to descry ; and, what is very re- 
markable, he fixed on the precise circumstances 
in the temper of the times which were destined 
to make it ultimately expand to all the lustre of 
day. “I yreckon much,” said Blucher to Bour- 
rienne at Hamburg, whither he had retired on 
his parole from Lubeck, “on the public spirit 
of Germany, on the enthusiasm which reigns in 
our universities. Success in war is ephemeral; 
‘but defeat itself contributes to nourish in a peo- 
ple the principles of honour and a passion for na- 
tional glory. Be assured, when a whole people 
are resolved to emancipate themselves from for- 


-eign domination, they will never fail to succeed. 


I have no fears for the result. We shall end by 
haying a Landwehr such as the slavish spirit of 
the French could never produce. England will 
yield us its subsidies; we will renew our allian- 
ces with Russia and Austria. I know well the 
principles of the coalition. The sole object 
which the allied sovereigns have in view is to 

ut a limit to the system of aggression which 

apoleon has adopted, and which he pursues 
with the most alarming rapidity. In our first 
wars against France, at the commencement of 
its Revolution, we fought for the rights of kings, 
in which, for my part, I felt very little interest ; 
but now the case is totally changed; the popula- 
tion of Prussia makes common cause with its 
government, the safety of our hearths is at stake; 
and reverses, when such a spirit is abroad, de- 
stroy armies without breaking the spirit of a na- 
tion. I look forward without anxiety to the fu- 
ture, because I foresee that fortune will not al- 
The time may 


cates of the French Revolution most gloomy in their anti- 
cipations of its ultimate effects. Ardour of imagination, the 
habit of looking before the multitude into the ultimate con- 
wequences of passing events, a sincere desire for the good 
ef mankind, naturally in the same minds, in 1790 and 1806, 
produced these opposite results, ; 
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come when Europe in a body, humiliated by his 
exactions, exhausted by his depredations, will 
rise up in arms against him. The more he en- 
chains different nations, the more terrible will be 
the explosion when they burst their fetters, Who 
can now dispute the insatiable passion for ag- 
grandizement with which he is animated? No 
sooner is Austria subjugated than Prussia is 
destroyed; and, though we have fallen, Russia 
remains to continue the strife. I cannot foresee 
the issue of this struggle; but, supposing’ it to 
be favourable to France, it will come to an end. 
You will speedily see new wars arise, and, if 
we hold firm, France, worn out with conquests, 
will at length succumb.”* 

Blucher was right in these anticipations. It 
is not in the suffering, but the prosperity of na- 
tions that the seeds of ruin are in general to be 
found: the anguish and humiliation which are 
the consequences of weakness, disunion, or cor- 
ruption, are often the severe school of ultimate 
improvement. If we would discern the true 
cause of the fall of Prussia, we must go back to 
the vacillation and selfishness which characteri- 
zed its national councils during the ten prosper- 
ous years which succeeded the treaty of Bale in 
1795; which caused it to temporize when the 
moment for‘ action’ had arrived, and: brought it 
in heedless security to the very edge of perdi- 
tion; which lowered the national feeling by sac- 
rificing the national honour, and paralyzed the 
arms of its natural allies by inspiring distrust in 
the good faith of its government. In the mis- 
ery and degradation consequent on the battle of 
Jena is to be found the comnfencement of the 
causes destined to produce the glorious resur- 
rection of 1813. Periods of adversity are sel- 
dom lost in the end to nations any more than in- 
dividuals: it is the flow of unbroken prea 
which, by promoting the growth of the selfis 
passions, is the real source, in most cases, of ir- 
remediable ruin. Those twin curses of hu- 
manity, despotism and Democracy, act in pre- ~ 
cisely the same way on the sources of public 
welfare, by poisoning the fountains of individu- 
al exertion, and inducing in the active members 
of society a slavish submission to the authority 
of the irresistible executive, or a selfish prose- 
cution of their own interest, instead of a, gener- 
ous devotion to the public good. Till this last 
stage of national degradation has arrived, there 
is always a hope of revival to its fortunes: no 
misfortunes are irremediable as long as the spir- 
it of the people is unbroken; no calamities ir- 
reparable but those which undermine their virtue, 


* Bour., vii., 205, 206 
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Adz asx of the French and Russians to the Vistula.—Mili- 
tary Preparations of Russia.—Composition and Character 
of her Armies.—Imprudent Division of their Force by the 
Invasion of Turkey.—Embarrassment of Napoleon on the 
Polish Question.—Argument in favour of the Restoration 
of Poland.—Argument on the other Side against interfe- 
ring in theirConcerns.—Napoleon adopts a middle Course, 


and rouses only Prussian Poland.—His dubious Bulletins | 


on the Subject.—He proposes to Austria to exchange Gal- 
licia for Silesia, which is refused.—His strong Declara- 
tions in favour of Turkey.—His Proclamation to his Sol- 
diers on the Anniversary of Austerlitz.—Its great Effect. 
—Formation of the Temple of Glory at Paris.—Secret 
Designs of Napoleon in the Construction of this Edifice. 
—Vast Efforts of Napoleon to recruit his Army, and se- 
cure its Flanks and Rear.—Enormous Contributions levied 
on all the conquered States.—Positions of the French on 
the Vistula; and of the Russians.—Their Dispositions, 
and Evacuation of Warsaw.—They resume the Offensive. 
—Proclamation of Alexander to the Soldiers.—Applica- 
tion for Aid in Menand Money to England.—Its impolitic 
Refusal. — Advance of Napoleon to Warsaw.— General 
Enthusiasm there.—He resumes the Offensive against the 
Russians.—Forcing of the Passage of the Ukra*by the 
French.—Kamenskoi loses his Presence of Mind, and or- 
ders the Sacrifice of his Artillery.—Object of Napoleon in 
these Movements.—Description of the Field at Pultusk, 
and of the Positions of the hostile Bodies there.—Battle 
of Pultusk, which turns out to the Disadvantage of the 
French.—Combat of Golymin.—Its doubtful Issue.—Na- 
poleon stops his Advance, and puts his Army into Winter- 
quarters.—The Russians also go into Cantonments.—Re- 
sults of the Winter. Campaign, and Impression which it 
produces in Europe.—Positions of the French Army in its 
Winter-quarters.—Napoleon’s Measures to provide Food 
and secure his Cantonments.—Successive Reduction of 
the Fortresses in Silesia.—Capture of Brieg and Schweid- 
nitz; and total Conquest of Silesia.—Operations on the 
Left towards Pomerania and Dantzic, and of Marmont in 
Ilyria.—Napoleon’s Efforts to stimulate the Turks to 
vigorous Resistance.—Delightful Winter-quarters, of the 
French at Warsaw.—Enthusiastic Reception which they 
there experienced from the Polish Women.—Kamenskoi 
goes Mad.—Benningsen assumes the Command of the 
Russian Army, and Advances against Bernadotte——His 
rapid March towards Kénigsberg, and Surprise of Ney’s 
Corps.—Bernadotte, attacked near Mohrungen, escapes 
with Difficulty —Graudentz is relieved, and the French 
Left Wing driven back by the Russians.—Extraordinary 
Energy of Napoleon in. reassembling his Army.— He 
marches to the Rear of Benningsen, who discovers his De- 
sign and falls back.—The French pursue the Russians, 
who at length resolve to give Battle.-—Combat of Lands- 
berg.—And of Leibstadt, and retreat of Lestocq.—Rela- 
tive Forces on both Sides.—Bloody Combats around Eylau 
the Day before the Battle.—Anxious Situation of both Ar- 
mies during their night Bivouac,—Description of the Field 
of Battle, and the Distribution of either Army.—Positions 
of the French Forces.—Battle of Eylau.—Defeat of Au- 
gereau.—Imminent Danger of Napoleon.— Grand Charge 
by the Cavalry and Imperial Guard on the Russian Cen- 
tre —Great Success of Davoust on the French Right.— 
Benningsen throws back his Left to arrest the Evil.—Les- 
tocq at length appears on the Russian Right, and restores 
the Battle.—Schloditten is carried by Ney, and retaken 
by Benningse.1, who, contrary to the Opinion of his Offi- 
cers, resolves to retreat.—Results of the Battle.—Losses 
on both Sides.—Aspect of the Field of Battle on the fol- 
lowing Day.—Inactivity and Losses of the French after the 
Battle.—Napoleon calls in all his Re-enforcements and 
proposes Peace to Prussia, which is refused by that Power. 
—Napoleon retreats, and’ goes into Cantonments on the 
Passarge.—The Russians advance, and also go into Can- 
tonments.—Both Parties claim the Victory at Eylau.— 
Operations of Essen against Savary.—Combat of Ostro- 
lenka.—Immense Sensation excited by the Battle of Ey- 
lau over Europe.—Universal Consternation at Paris on 
the News being received of Eylau.—Napoleon demands a 
third Conscription since the 14th of October, 1806.— 
Great Activity of Napoleon to repair his Losses.—Extreme 
Danger of his Situation at this Juncture.—Ruinous Effect 
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of the Surrender of the Prussian Fortresses:—Observa- 
tions on the Military Movements of both Parties. 


Tue campaign of Jena had destroyed the pow- 
ers of Prussia: inconsiderate valour’ 4 ayance of the 
had yielded to overwhelming force French and 
and skilful combination; with more Russians tothe 
justice the king than the people Vistule. 
could say with Francis I. at Pavia, Tout est 
perdu fors VHonneur, But Russia was still un- 
touched, and while her formidable legions re- 
mained unsubdued, the war, so far from being 
completed, could hardly be said to be seriously 
commenced. Napoleon felt this: on the Tre- 
bia, at Novi, at Diernstein, and Austerlitz, the: 
French had experienced the stern valour of these’ 
Northern warriors; and he counted the hours, as. 
the mortal conflict approached, which was to 
bring either universal empire or irreparable ruin 
in its train. Nor were the Russians less desi- 
rous to commence the struggle. Confident in 
the prowess of their arms, proud of the steady 
growth of an empire, whose frontiers have never 
yet receded, and which its meanest peasant be- 
lieves is one day to subdue the world, they anti- 
cipated a glorious result from their exertions, 
and, without underrating the forces of their oppo- 
nents, indulged a sanguine hope that the North 
would prove the limits of their power, and that,. ; 
while they repelled them from their own fron- , 
tiers, they would afford the means of liberation : 
to oppressed Europe. The severity of a Polish 
winter could not deter these undaunted combat- 
ants: eager for the conflict, both their mighty 
hosts approached the Vistula; and at a period 
of the year when some respite is usually given 
in ordinary war to suffering humanity, com- 
menced a new campaign, and advanced through: 
a snowy wilderness to the bloody fields of Preus~ 
sich-Eylau. Be it 

Alexander had displayed the greatest activity. 
in repairing the losses which his Military prep- 
army had sustained in the campaign arations of 
of Austerlitz. Thirty fresh squad- Russia. 
rons and fifty-one battalions had been added to: 
its amount, all the chasms occasioned by the: 
casualties of war supplied, and the new French 
organization into divisions universally adopted.* 


* The Russian army was divided into eighteen divisions, 
each of which was composed of six regiments of infantry, 
ten squadrons of heavy cavalry, ten of light, two batteries 
of heavy cannon, three of light, or horse artillery, and a 
company of pioneers; in all for each, eighteen battalions, 
twenty squadrons, and seventy-two pieces of cannon : about 
12,000 men. The army was thus divided : 

: Battalions, Squadrons, Cannon, 
1. Guard under Grand-duke Con- 
stantine 33 35 84 
2. Polish army, eight divisions un- 
der Osterman, Sacken, Gal- i 
litzin, Toucskof, Barclay de ‘ 
Tolly, Doctoroff, Essen, Gort- 
shakoff, afterward Kamen- 
SKOle cotecciclne eel seca 
3. Army of Moldavia, five divisions 
under Michelson as general- 
in-chief, commanded by Wol- 
konsky, Zacomilsky, Milara- 
dowitch, Meindorf, and the 


1806.) - 


Nor was this all: anxious to rouse the religious 
enthusiasm of his subjects, and deeply impressed 
with the magnitude of the Bitubele which was 
approaching, he had called out a defensive mili- 
tia of six hundred thousand men, and excited 
their devout loyalty to the highest degree by a 
proclamation, in which Napoleon was repre- 
sented as the relentless enemy of the Christian 
religion, and they were called on to shed their 
best blood in defence of the faith of their fathers.* 
This proclamation excited the ridicule of a large 
part of Europe, still tainted by infidel fanaticism, 
and not then awakened to the impossibility of 
combating Revolutionary energy with any other 
weapons but those of religious fervour; but it 
was admirably calculated for the simple-minded 
people to whom it was addressed, and excited 
such an enthusiasm, that not only was this im- 
mense armament without difficulty raised, but, 
contrary to usual custom, the peasants drawn 
for the regular army joyfully left their homes, 
and marched with songs of triumph, amid the 
blessings of their countrymen, towards the fron- 


tier, the anticipated scene of their glory or their 
_ martyrdom.t iF 


‘The troops who were now pressing forward to 
Composition defend the western frontiers of the 
and character Empire were very different from 
of her armies. those with whom the French had 
hitherto, for the most part, contended in the fields 
of Germany or the Italian plains. The forces 
of civilization, the resources of art, were ex- 
hausted; the legions of Napoleon had reached 
the old frontier of Europe; the energy of the Des- 
ert, the hosts of Asia were before them; passions 
hitherto, save in La Vendée, inexperienced in 
the contest, were now brought into action. Re- 
ligious enthusiasm, patriotic ardour, the fervour 
of youthful civilization were arrayed against the 
power of knowledge, the discipline of art, and 
the resources of ancient opulence. There were 
to be seen the serf but recently emancipated 
from the servitude of his fathers, whose mother 
and sisters had checked the lamentations of na- 
ture when he assumed the military habit, and 


Duke of Richelieu.......--- 90 100 306 
. Intermediate corps under the 
Count ‘axin, consisted of 
. the divisions of General Rits- 
choff, Prince Labanoff, and 
Gortelaliolt 36 4-1. sce -picice a) D4 30 144 
Dotaltec.-wemis sae) ) Sd 335 1038 


besides the local corps in Georgia, Finland, and garrison 
battalions. The whole regular force was about 380,000 
men; but in no country is the difference between the num- 
bers on paper and in the field so great as in Russia, and the 
troops in the campaign of Poland never exceeded 80,000 
men.—See JomInt, ii., 335, and Wison, 4. 

* & Bonaparte,” said this proclamation, which was read 
jn all the Russian churches, ‘‘after having. by open force 
or secret intrigue, extended his power over the countries 
which he oppresses, menaces Russia, which Heaven pro- 
tects. It is for you to prevent the destroyer of peace, of the 
faith, and of the happiness of mankind, from seducing the 
orthodox Christians. He has trampled under foot every 
principle of truth: in Egypt he preached the Koran of Mo- 


_ hammed, in France manifested his contempt for the religion 


of Jesus Christ by convoking Jewish synagogues. Do you 
love your fellow-creatures, fly the persecutor of Christians ; 
do you desire to be saved, oppose an invincible barrier, to 
his advances. He has dared to the combat God and Russia ; 
prove that you are the defenders of the Most High and of 
your country. Chase far from your frontiers that monster ; 
punish his barbarity to so many innocents, whose blood 
cries aloud to Heaven for vengeance ; God will hear the 
prayer of the faithful ; he will shield you with his power, 
he will cover you with his grace, your exploits will be cele- 
brated by the Church and by your country ; immortal crowns 
or abodes of eternal felicity await you.’—HarDENBERG, 
ix., 376. & 

+ Jom., ii., 335. Hard., ix. 375, 376. Dum., xvii., 99. 
Wilson, Polish War, 10, 11. 
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bade him go forth, the champion of Christendom, 
to present glory or future paradise; there the 
peasant, inured from infancy to hardy exercise, 
ignorant alike of the enjoyments and the cérrup- 
tions of urban society, long accustomed to rural 
labour, and habituated equally to the glow of a 
Russian bath or the severity of a Scythian. win- 
ter; there the Cossack, whose steed, nourished 


on the steppes of the’ Don, had r yet felt the 
curb, while his master, follo his beloved 
Attaman to the theatre of action, bore his. for- 


midable lance in his hand, his pista and sword. 
by his side, and his whole effects, the fruit of 


years of warfare, in the folds of his saddle, 


Careless of the future, the children.of the Desert 
joyfully took their way to the animating fields: 
of plunder and triumph: mounted on small but 
swift and indefatigable horses, they were pecu- 
liarly adapted for a country where provisions 
were scanty, forage exhausted, and hardships 
universal ; the heat of summer, the frost of win- 
ter, were alike unable to check the vigour of 
their desultory operations; but when the hosts. 
on either side were arrayed in battle, and the 
charge of regular forces was requisite, they often, 
appeared with decisive effect at the critical mo- 
ment, and urging their blood horses to full speed, 
bore down, by the length of their spears and the 
vehemence of their onset, the most powerful cay- 
alry of Western Europe.*t 

If the whole disposable Russian forces had 
been united upon the Vistula, they 
would have presented an imposing division of 
mass of a hundred and fifty thou- their force by 
sand warriors, against which all the the ring 
efforts of Napoleon would, in all "°°? 
probability, have been exerted in vain. But, by 
a strange and unaccountable infatuation, at the 
very moment when this formidable contest 
awaited ithem on the Polish plains, a large por- 
tion of their disposable force was drawn off to 
the shores of the Danube, and a Turkish super- 
added to the already overwhelming weight of the 
French war. Of the causes which led to this 
unhappy diversion, and the grounds which the 
cabinet of St. Petersburg set forth in vindication 
of their aggression on the Ottoman dominions, a 
full account will be given in the sequel of this 
work ;t but, in the mean time, its effect in caus- 
ing a most calamitous division of the.Russian 
force is too. obvious to require illustration. At 
Eylau the hostile forces on either side were near- 
ly equal, and both retired without any decisive: 
advantage from that scene of blood: ten thou- 


Improvident 


* Wilson, viii., 28. Personal observation. 

+ “Mounted,” says Sir Robert Wilson, ‘on a little, ill-cou- 
ditioned, but well-bred horse, which can walk with ease at 
the rate of five miles an hour, or dispute in his speed the 
race with the swiftest, with a short whip on his wrist, aw 
he wears no spur, armed with the lance, a pistol in his gir- 
dle, and a sword, the Cossack never fears a competitor in 
single combat ; but in the Polish war he irresistibly attack- 
ed every opposing squadron in the field. Terror preceded 
his charge, and in vain discipline endeavoured to present 
an impediment to the protruding pikes. The cwrassiers 
alone preserved some confidence, and appeared to bafile the 
arms and skill of the Cossack; but in the battle of Preuss- 
Eylau, when the cuirassiers made their desperate charge 
on the Russian centre, and passed through an interval, the 
Cossacks instantly bore down on them, speared them, un- 
horsed them, and in a few moments five. hundred and 
thirty Cossacks reappeared in the field, equipped with the 
spoils of the slain. But they did not permanently wear 
them: the steel trophies were conveyed by subscription to 
the Don and the Volga, where they are inspected as trophies 
of their prowess, and respect for the pride of their kindred 
and glory of their nation.”—WILsoN, 27, 28. When the 
author saw the Cossacks of the Don and the guard at Paris 
in May, 1814, this description was still precisely appli-- 
cable. + See chap. li., on the Turkish war. 
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sand additional troops would there have cver- 
thrown Napoleon and driven him to a disastrous 
retreat, while fifty thousand of the best troops of 
the Empire were uselessly employed on the banks 
of the Danube. At the same time, it is evident 
that the war in Moldavia was resolved on, and 
the necessary orders transmitted before the dis- 
asters in Prussia were known, or the pressing 
necessity for sugcour on the Vistula could have 
been anticipated: the battle of Jena was fought 
14th of October, and on the 23d of 
ber General Michelson entered 
Moldavia, and commenced the Turkish cam- 
paign. But though the Russian cabinet is thus 
not answerable for having given orders to com- 
moence an additional war unnecessarily in the 
midst of the desperate struggle in the north of 
Germany, yet it cannot be relieved of the respon- 
sibility of having, without any adequate cause, 
provoked hostilities in the southern provinces of 
its empire, at a time when the contest in Sax- 
ony, if not commenced, might at least have been 
easily foreseen, when the resolution to annul the 
treaty, signed by, D’Oubril at Paris, had been al- 
ready taken, and all the strength of Europe was 
required to meet the encounter with the con- 
gueror of Austerlitz on the banks of the Elbe.*t 

While Russia, distracted by the varied inter- 
Embarrass. -eSts of her mighty dominions, was 
ment of Napo- thus running the hazard of destruc- 
leon onthe Po- tion by the imprudent division of 
lish question. her forces in presence of the enemy, 
Napoleon was extremely perplexed at Posen by 
the considerations of the Polish question. The 
destiny of this people, which enters so deeply 
into the consideration of every political combi- 
nation of the nineteenth century, here stood in 
the very foremost rank, and called for immediate 
decision. ‘The advance of the French armies 
through Prussian Poland towards Warsaw, the 
ambiguous, but still encouraging words of the 
emperor to the numerous deputations which had 
approached him, had awakened to the highest 
degree the hopes and expectations of that unfor- 
tunate, but impassioned race. A solemn depu- 
tation from Great Poland, headed by Count Dza- 
diniki, waited upon Napoleon, and announced 
an immediate insurrection of the Polish nation, 
headed by their nobles, palatines, and chiefs; a 
great ferment prevailed in Lithuania, and symp- 
toms of alarming effervescence were visible even 
in Galicia. The crisis was of the most violent 
kind: an immediate decision was called for by 
imperious necessity; Napoleon was much at a 
Joss how to act, and the question was warmly 
debated by the council assembled at his head- 
quarters.3 

On the one hand, it was urged by the friends 
Areuments in Of Poland, “that the only ally in the 
fayour ofthe east of Europe, on whom France 
restoration of could really and permanently de- 
Poland. pend, was now prepared to range it- 
self by her side, and enter into a contest of life 
or death for her support. The alliances of cab- 
inets may be dissolved, the friendships of kings 
may be extinguished, but the union of nations, 
founded on identity of interest and community 


* Jom., ii., 336,337, Ann. Reg., 1806, 209. Bign., vi., 57. 

t The determination to refuse the ratification of the treaty 
-aigned at Paris by D’Oubril was taken at St. Petersburg on 
the 25th of August ; the Dneister was passed on the 23d of 
November. The resolution to provoke a Turkish war, 
therefore, was taken after it was known that a continued 
steuggle with the enemy, whose strength they had felt at 
Austerlitz, had become inevitable.—Ante., ii., 429. 

+ Jom., i., 328. Oginski, ii., 335, 336, 338. 
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of feeling, may be calculated upon as of more 
lasting endurance. But what people was ever 
impelled towards another by such powerful mo- 
tives, or animated in the alliance by such vehe- 
ment passions as Poland now is towards France 
Alone of all great nations, in ancient or modern 
times, she has been partitioned by her powerful 
and ambitious neighbours, struck down to the 
earth by hostile armies, and swept, by repeated 
spoliations, from the book of existence. Her 
nationality is destroyed, her people scattered, her 
glories at an end. Is it possible that these inju- 
ries can be forgotten, that such unparalleled ca- 
lamities leave no traces behind them, in the 
breasts of the descendants of the Sarmatian race? 
Is it not certain, on the contrary, that they have 
left there profound impressions, ineradicable 
passions, which are ready, on the first favoura- 
ble opportunity, to raise throughout the whole 
scattered provinces of the old Republic an inex- 
tinguishable flame? Where has the emperor 
found such faithful followers, such devoted fidel- 
ity, as in the Polish legions of the Italian army, 
whom Moscovite barbarity drove to seek an 
asylum in foreign lands? Is it expedient to re- 
fuse the proffered aid of a hundred thousand such 
warriors, who are ready to fly to his standards 
from the whole wide-spread fields of Sarmatia ? 
True, they are undisciplined —without arms, 
fortresses, magazines, or resources—but what 
does all that signify? Napoleon is in the midst 
of them: his invincible legions will precede them 
in the fight; from their enemies and their spoil- 
ers his victorious sword will wrest the imple- 
ments of war; in their example they will see 
the model of military discipline. 'The Poles are 
by nature warriors; little discipline or organiza- 
tion is requisite to bring them into the field. 
When the regular forces of Germany had sunk 
in the conflict, their tumultuary array chased the 
infidels from the heart of Austria, and delivered 
Vienna from Mussulman bondage. Wor is it 
merely a temporary succour which may be an- 
ticipated from their exertions: lasting aid, a du- 
rable alliance, may with confidence be expected 
from their necessities. Surrounded by the par- 
titioning powers, they have no chance of inde- 
pendence but in the French alliance; the mo- 
ment they desert it, they will be again crushed 
by their ambition. Not only the nationality of 
Poland, but the individual safety of its whole in- 
habitants, must forever bind them to their deliv- 
erers; they well know what cruel punishments 


and confiscations await them if they again fall 


under the Moscovite yoke. In restoring the old- 
est of European commonwealths, therefore, not 
only will a memorable act of justice be done, a 
memorable punishment of iniquity inflicted, but 
a durable alliance on the frontier of civilization 
will be formed, and a barrier erected against the 
inroads of barbarism in the people who, in every 
age, have devoted their blood to combating its 
advances,’’* ‘ 
Specious as these arguments were, and power- 
fully as they appealed to the gener- i - 
ous feelings of our nature, it may be neh tile 
doubted whether they were not op- against inter- 
posed by others of greater solidity. fermg withthe 
“Tt is in vain,” it was urged, “to Poles 
dwell on the misfortunes of Poland, or represent 
her partition as an unavoidable calamity for 
which her inhabitants are noways answerable. 


Such a misfortune may doubtless sometim: 
cur to a small state surrounded by larger ones 
* Jom., ii, 328. Oginski, ii., 337. — a 
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but was that the case in the present instance ? 
On the contrary, Poland was originally the most 
powerful nation in the north: her dominions ex- 
tended from the Euxine to the Baltic, and from 
Swabia to Smolensko. All Prussia, great part 
of the Austrian dominions, and a large portion 
of Russia, have at different times been carved 
out of her wide-spread territories. So far from 
being weaker than Russia, she was originally 
much stronger; and the standards of the Jagel- 
lons and the Piasts have more than once been 
planted in triumph on the walls of the Kremlin. 
Nevertheless, her history for the last five hun- 
dred years has been nothing but a succession of 
disasters, illuminated at intervals by transient 
gleams of heroic achievement; and, notwith- 
standing the valour of her inhabitants, her fron- 
tiers have, from the earliest times, been constant- 
jy receding, until at length she became the prey 
of potentates who had risen to importance by ac- 
quisitions reft from herself. So uniform and un- 
deviating a course of misfortune, in a nation so 
brave, so enthusiastic, and so numerous, as even, 
at the moment of its partition, to contain sixteen 
millions of inhabitants, argues some incurable 
vice in its domestic institutions. It is not diffi- 
cult to see what this vice was, when we contem- 
plate the uniform and fatal weakness of the ex- 
ecutive, the disorders consequent on an elective 
monarchy, the inveterate and deadly animosity 
of faction, and the insane Democratic spirit of a 
plebeian noblesse, which made John Sobieski, a 
century before its final destruction, prophesy the 
approaching ruin of the commonwealth. 

“Such being the character of Polish institu- 
tions, as they have been ascertained by experi- 
ence, and proved by the ruin of the common. 
wealth, it becomes a most serious question 
whether it is for the interest of France, for the 
aid of such an ally, to incur the certain and in- 
veterate hostility of the three northern powers. 
‘That Russia, Prussia, and Austria will thence- 
forth be combined in an indissoluble alliance 

_against France, if Poland is restored, and the 
ich provinces now enjoyed by them from: its 
partition wrested from their vast dominions, is 
evident; and, whatever may be thought of' the 
strength of the Sarmatian levies, there can be but 
one opinion as to the military resources which 
they enjoy. What aid can Polish enthusiasm 
bring to the French standards to counterbalance 
this strong combination of the greatest military 
powers of Europe? A hundred thousand horse- 
men, brave, doubtless, and enthusiastic, but des- 
titute of fortresses, magazines, and resources, 
and inhabiting a level plain, unprotected by 
mountains, rivers, or any ‘natural frontier, and 
open on all sides to the incursions of their well- 
organized opponents-—supposing that, by the aid 
of the vast army and still vaster reputation of 
' Napoleon, they shall succeed at this time in bear- 
ing back the Russian hosts, and wresting Lithu- 
ania from their grasp, what may not be appre- 
hended from the appearance of Austria on the 
theatre of conflict, and the debouching of a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men in the rear of the 
grand army, when far advanced in the deserts of 
Moscovy? That the cabinet of Vienna is pre- 
paring for the conflict is evident; that she is 
arming is well known; fear and uncertainty as 
to the future alone restrain her forces; but the 
e which, by restoring Poland, severs Galicia 
her empire, will at once determine her 
r, and bring the imperial legions in formi- 
e strength to the banks of the Elbe. Even 
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supposing that, by an unprecedented series of 
victories, these dangers are averted for the mo- 
ment, and the French battalions, loaded with 
honours, regain the Rhine, how is Poland, still 
torn by intestine faction, and destitute of any 
solid institutions, to withstand her formidable 
military neighbours; and how is France, at the 
distance of four hundred leagues, to protect a 
power whose internal weakness has always been. 
such that it has never been able to protect itself ' 
against its own provinces? Ifa barrier is to be | 
erected against Russian ambition, and a state 
formed dependant on the French alliance for its 
existence, far better to look for it in Prussia, 
whose history exhibits as remarkable a rise as 
that of Poland does a decline, and the solidity of 
whose institutions, not less than the firmness of 
its national character, has been decisively ex- 
hibited in contending with all the military forces 
of Europe during the Seven Years’ War.”* 
Pressed by so many difficulties, and struck in 
an especial manner by the danger 
of Gree the forces of Austria a heed 
upon his rear, while engaged in and rouses only 
the hardships of a winter cam- Prussian Poland. 
paign in Poland, Napoleon resolved upon a mid- 
dle course.t . Irrevocably fixed upon humbling 
Prussia to the dust, and entirely indifferent to the 
irritation which he excited among its people, he 
resolved to rouse to the uttermost the inhabitants 
of Prussian Poland, but at the same time sedu- 
lously abstain from any invitations to Galicia to 
revolt, and even held out no encouragement to the 
Russian provinces of Lithuania to join the stand- 
ard of Polish independence. Kosciusko, who, 
since his heroic achievements in 1794, had lived 
in retirement near Fontainebleau, was invited by , 
Napoleon to join his countrymen, anda proclama- 
tion, drawn in his name, was even published in the 
French papers, in which he promised speedily to 
put himself at their head;+ but the course of time 
soon dispelled the illusion, and it became pain- 
fully evident to the Poles that their illustrious 
hero, despairing of success, or having no confi- 
dence in their pretended allies, was resolved to 
bear the responsibility of no future insurrections 
under such auspices. In fact, he had been pro- 
foundly affected by the indifference manifested by 
al] the European powers to the fate of Poland on 
occasion of the last partition, and thoroughly im- 
pressed with the idea that no efficacious co-opera- 
tion could be expected from any of’them; and, 
while he rendered full justice to the military 
talents of Napoleon, despaired of seeing the de- 
liverance of Sarmatia in good faith attempted by 
his despotic arms.§ The task of rousing the 


* Jom., ii., 329. 

+ “T love the Poles,” said he to Rapp, after having re- 
ceived one of their deputations: “their ardour pleases me. 
I could wish to render them an independent people, but it is 
no easy undertaking. Too many nations are interested in 
their spoils—Austria, Russia, Prussia. If the match is once 
lighted there is no saying where’it would stop. My first 
duty is towards France, and it is no part of it to sacrifice its 
interests to Poland ; that would lead us too far. We must 
leave its destinies in the hands of the Supreme D'sposer of 
all things—to Time. It will possibly teach us hereafter 
what course we ought to pursue.”—BourR., vil., 250. 

+ “ Kosciusko,” said this fabricated epistle, dated the Ist 
of November, “‘is about to place himself in the midst of you. 
He sees in your deliverers no ambitious conquerors; the 
great nation is before you ; Napoleon expects you; Kosci- 
usko calls you. I fly to your succour, never more to leava 
your side. Worthy of the great man whose arm is stretch 
ed forth for your deliverance, I attach myself to your cause 
never again to leave. The bright days of Poland have re 
turned: we are under the egis of a monarch accustomed ta 
overcome difficulties by miracles.” —HAkDENBERG, ix., 329 

9 Oginski, ii., 337. 
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Poles in the Prussian dominions was therefore 
committed to Dombrowski and Wybicki: the 
former of whom had acquired a deserved celeb- 
rity at the head of the Polish legion in Italy, 
while the latter possessed such influence with his 
countryme.: as to promise great advantage to the 
eause of Napoleon. 

At the same time, every care was taken to ex- 
«ite the feelings and diminish the apprehensions 
of the Poles of Prussia: heart-stirring proclama- 
tions in Kosciusko’s nanie were addressed to 
them by the generals of their nation in the Italian 
army, but that brave man himself, faithful to the 
oath he had taken to the Emperor of Russia, and 
aware of the delusive nature of Napoleon’s sup- 
port, refused to take any part in these proceed- 
ings, resisted all the brilliant offers which he 
made to induce him to engage in his service, and 
even had the boldness, in foreign journals, to dis- 
avow the letter which the French government 
had published in his name. Notwithstanding 
this reserve, however, the advance of the French 
armies to Warsaw, and the sedulous care which 
they took to save the inhabitants from every 
species of insult or contribution, produced an ex- 
traordinary ferment in the Polish provinces: 


universally they were hailed as deliverers; the: 


substantial benefits, the real protection, the fos- 
tering tranquillity of the Prussian administration 
were forgotten in the recollection of ancient 
achievements, and, incited by the heart-stirring 
rospect of coming independence, the nation was 
ast running into its ancient and ruinous anarchy. 
The public exultation was at its height when 
Napoleon arrived at Posen: several regiments 
were already formed in Prussian Poland, and 
the arrival of the French troops in Warsaw, 
which the Russians evacuated at their approach, 
was universally hailed as the first day of Polish 
Restoration.* 

Napoleon was not insensible to the important 
Napoleon’s €ffects of this national enthusiasm, 
dubious bul- both in augmenting the resources of 
letin on the his own army, and intercepting those 
subject. of his opponents; but, at the same 
time, he felt the necessity of not rousing all Po- 
land in a similar manner, or incurring the im- 
mediate hostility of Austria, by threatening the 
tenure by which she held her Polish acquisitions. 
He resolved, therefore, to moderate the general 
fervour, and confine it to the provinces of Prus- 
sia, where it was intended to excite a conflagra- 
tion; and this was done by the bulletin which 
D 4 appeared on the Ist of December: “ The 

ee" love which the Poles entertain for their 
country, and the sentiment of nationality, is not 
only preserved entire in the heart of the people, 
but it has become more profound from misfor- 
tune. Their first passion, the universal wish, is 
to become again.a nation. The rich issue from 
their chateaus to demand with loud cries the re- 
establishment of the nation, and to offer their 
children, their fortune, their influence in the 
cause. That spectacle is truly touching. A\l- 
ready they have everywhere resumed their an- 
cient costumes, their ancient customs: is, then, 
the throne of Poland about to be restored, and is 
the nation destined to resume its existence and 
independence? From the depth of the tomb is 
it destined to start into life? God alone, who 
holds in his hand the combination of great events, 
is the arbiter of that great political problem, but 
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certainly never was ap event more memorable or 
worthy of interest.” Situated as Napoleon was, 
the reserve of this language was an act of hu- 
manity as well as justice to the unhappy race 
whose. destiny it still held in suspense; but it 
contributed powerfully to allay the rising en- 
thusiasm of the Russian and Austrian provinces 
of the ancient commonwealth, and the prudent, 
despairing of any national resurrection from such 
an ally, began to ask “if the Restoration of the Re-. 
public of Poland could in good faith be expected 
from the man who had extinguished the liberty 
of his own country ?”* ; 

One chance, and only one, remained to Na-- 
poleon of smoothing away the diffi- 
culties which surrounded the res- 
toration of Poland, and that, con- 
sisted in the proposal, which at this 
time he made to Austria, to exchange 
its share of Poland for its old prov- 
ince of Silesia. During the negoti- 
ation with Prussia for a separate peace, he only 
held out the prospect of this exchange in a doubtful. 
manner to the cabinet of Vienna; but no sooner 
had the King of Prussia refused to ratify Dee. 15. 
the armistice of Charlottenberg, than — 
General Anderossey was authorized to propose 
it formally to that power. Count Stadion replied, 
that the good faith of the imperial government 
would not permit them to accept a possession 
which was not assented to by Prussia; and it 
would, indeed, have been an extraordinary fault 
in policy, as well as breach of morality, to have 
thus despoiled a friendly power and reopened an 
ancient wound, at the very moment when a con- 
centration of all energies was required to resist 
the enemy who threatened to destroy all the Eu- 
ropean states. In consequence of this refusal,, 
the conduct of Napoleon in regard to Poland 
became still more guarded, and although a pro- 
visional government and local administration 
were formed at Warsaw, yet none but natives of 
Prussian Poland were admitted to any share in 
the direction of affairs.tt 

While this great political question was under 


Napoleon pro-- 
poses to Aus- 
tria 10 ex- 
change 'Gali 
cia for Silesia, 
which is re- 
fused. 


* Oginski, ii., 339.  Bign., vi., 80, 81. Lucches., ii., 226. 


t+ Bign., vi., 90,91. Hard., ix., 349, 350. 

+ During his stay at Posen the French emperor made, ow 
repeated occasions, the strongest professions Napoleon’s strong 
of his resolution to support the Turks against dechaation in fa- 
the invasion of the Russians. To the Prus- vour of Turkey. 
sian plenipotentiaries at Charlottenberg he declared, “ that 
the greatest of all the evils which Prussia has occasioned to- 
France by the late war, is the shock they have given to the: 
independence of the Ottoman Porte : as the imperious com- 
mands of the Emperor of Russia have brought back to the: 
government of Wallachia and Moldavia the hospodars justly 
banished from their administration, which, in effect, reduces 
their principalities to the rank of Russian provinces. But 
the full and complete independence of the Ottoman Empire 
will ever be the object most at heart with the emperor, as it is 
indispensable for the security of France and Italy. He would 
esteem the successes of the present war of little value if 
they did not give him the means of reinstating the Sublime 
Porte in complete independence. In conformity with these 
principles, the emperor is determined that, until the sultan 
shall have recovered the full and entire command both of 
Moldavia and Wallachia, and is completely secured in his 
own independence, the French troops will not evacuate any 
part of the countries they have conquered, or which may 
hereafter fall into their power!””* The same resolution was. 
publicly announced in the bulletins, when intelligence of 
the ill-judged invasion of the principalities arrived ; and yet, 
within six months afterward, Napoleon, though Turkey had 
faithfully and gallantly stood to the French alliance, under 
circumstances of extreme peril, as will shortly appear, 
signed a treaty at Tilsit, by which wot only were Wallachia 
and Moldavia ceded to Russia, but provision was made for 
the partition of the whole Turkish dominions in Europe ! 


* Lucches., ii., 186, 187. . 
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discussion, during the fortnight that 
‘tion to his sol: the emperor’s stay continued at 
diers onthe Posen, the army in great force ap- 
cathe chat of proached the Vistula; but the sever- 
usteriitz. ity of the weather, and the incessant 
fatigue of the troops in the long and dreary 
marches through that monotonous country at so 
inclement a season, produced a general feeling 
of despondency among the soldiers, and gave 
rise to a fermentation which even Napoleon 
deemed alarming. To the intoxication conse- 
quent on the victory of Jena had succeeded a 
mortal disquietude, when, immediately after such 
glorious successes, instead of the cantonments 
and repose which they expected, they found 
themselves dragged on in the depth of winter to 
begin a new campaign, amid pathless snows and 
gloomy forests. In order to dispel these sinister 
presentiments, Napoleon took advantage of the 
anniversary of the battle of Austerlitz to address 
an animating proclamation to his army: “ Sol- 
Dec. 9, ders! this day year, at this very hour, 
““ you were on the memorable field of Aus- 
terlitz. The Russian battalion fled in terror be- 
fore you, or, surrounded on all sides, laid down 
their arms to their conquerors. On the day fol- 
lowing they read the words of peace, but they 
were deceitful. Hardly had they escaped, by the 
effects of a generosity, perhaps blameable, from 
the disasters of the third coalition, than they set 
on foot a fourth; but the new ally on whose skil- 
ful tactics they placed all their hopes is already 
destroyed. His strongholds, his capital, his mag- 
azines, two hundred and eighty standards, seven 
hundred fieldpieces, five first-rate fortresses, are 
in our power. The Oder, the Warta, the deserts 
of Poland, have been alike unable to restrain 
your steps. Even the storms of winter have act 
arrested you an instant: you have braved all— 
surmounted all, Everything has flown at your 
approach. In vain have the Russians endeav- 
oured to defend the capital of the ancient and il- 
justrious Poland. The French eagle hovers 
over the Vistula; the brave and unfortunate 
Poles, when they behold you, imagine that they 
see the soldiers of Sobieski returning from his 
memorable expedition. Soldiers! we shall not 
again lay down our arms till a general peace has 
secured the power of our allies, and restored to 
our commerce liberty and its colonies. We have 
conquered on the Elbe and the Oder, Pondicher- 
ry, our establishments in the Eastern Seas, the 
Cape of Good Hope, and the Spanish colonies. 
Who has given the Russians right to hope that 
they can balance the weight of destiny? Who 
has authorized them to overturn such great de- 
signs? Are not they and we the soldiers of Aus- 
terlitz?”’* Even in the forests of Poland, and 
amid ice and snow, the thoughts of Napoleon 
were incessantly fixed on England and the East; 
and it was to.overthrow her maritime powers on 
the banks of the Ganges that a campaign was 
undertaken in the depth of winter on the shores 
of the Vistula. 
This proclamation, dictated by a profound 
It ffect, Knowledge of the French character, 
s great effect. . 
Formation of produced an extraordinary effect 
the Temple of upon the soldiers. It was distribu- 
Glory at Paris. ted with profusion over all Germa- 
ny, and none but an eyewitness could credit the 
influence which it had in restoring the spirit of 
the men. The veterans in the front line forgot 


‘is proclama- 


their fatigues and privations, and thought only 


* Bign., vi., 75, 76. Bour., vil.) 251, 252. 
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of soon terminating the war by a second Auster- 
litz on the banks of the Vistula: those who were 
approaching by forced marches in the rear re- 
doubled their exertions to join their comrades in 
the more forward stations, and counted the days 
till they gained sight of the eagles which appear- 
ed to be advancing to immortal renown. The 
better tc improve upon these dispositions, 

and at the same time establish a durable ae 
record-of the glorious achievements of his troops, 
Napoleon, by a decree published on the same 
day, gave orders for the erection of a splendid 
edifice on the site of the convent of the Made- 
leine, at the end of the Boulevards Italiennes at 
Paris, with the inscription, “The Emperor Na- 
poleon to the Soldiers of the Grand Army.” In 
the interior were to be inscribed, on tablets. of 
marble, the names of all those who had been 
present in the battles of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
and Jena; on tablets of massy gold, the names 
of all those who had fallen in those memorable 
conflicts. There also were to be deposited the 
arms, statues, standards, colours, and monau- 
ments of every description taken during the two 
campaigns by the grand army. Every year a 
great solemnity was to commemorate the glory 
of these memorable days; but, in the discourses 
or odes made on the occasion, no mention was 
ever to be made of the emperor: like the statues 
of Brutus and Cassius at the funeral of Junia, 
his exploits, it was well known, would only be 
the more present to the mind from being with- 
drawn from the sight. ‘This project took a strong 
hold of the imagination of Napoleon: he gave 
immediate orders for the formation of plans for 
the edifice, and the purchase of all the buildings 
in the vicinity, in order to form a vast circular 
place of uniform buildings around it; and, as a 
previous decree had directed the construction of 
the Bourse or public exchange on that situation, 
he shortly after directed the minister of the inte- 
rior to look out for another isolated situation for 
that structure, “worthy of the grandeur of the 
capital, and the greatness of the bu- 
siness which will one day be transact- 
ed within its walls.” Such was the 
origin of those beautiful edifices, the Church of 
the Madeleine and the Exchange at Paris; and 
which, carried on through other reigns and com- 
pleted under another dynasty with that grandeur 
of conception and perseverance in execution by 
which all their public edifices are distinguished, 


Letter, 7th of 
March, 1807. 


will for centuries attract the world to Paris, as” 


the centre of modern architectural beauty. Te 
the world at that time Napoleon revealed no 


other design in the structure of the Madeleine 


than that of a monument to the grand army ; but, 
penetrated with the magnitude of the mission 
with which he was persuaded he was intrusted of 
closing the wounds of the Revolution, he in his 
secret heart destined for it another and a greater 
object. He intended to have made it an expia- 
tory monument to Louis XVI., Marie Antoi- 
nette, and the other victims of the Revolution: a 
design which he did not propose to declare for 
ten years, when the fever of Revolutionary ideas 
was in a great messure exhausted; and there- 
fore it was that he directed its front to face the 
centre of the Place Louis XV., where those au- 
gust martyrs had perished, and constructed it on 
the site of the Madeleine, where their uncoffined 
remains still lay in an undistinguished grave. *t 


* Bour., vii., 254, 255. Bign., vi., 77, 78. Las Cas., i, 
370, 371. 
ie “No one but myself,” said he, ‘‘ could restore the mem- 


‘470 
The commencement of a winter campaign 

which would obviously be attended 
Napoleon to With no ordinary bloodshed, required 
recruit his | unusual precautions for the protec- 
army, and se- tion of the long line of communica- 
cure his flanks tion of the grand army, and the efforts 
and rear. of Napoleon were incessant to effect 
this object. The march of troops through Ger- 
many was urged forward with all possible ra- 
pidity: some attempts at insurrection in Hesse 
‘were crushed with great severity ; the conscripts, 
as they arrived from the Rhine or Italy at the 

. different stations in the Prussian States, organized 
and sent into the field almost before they had ac- 
quired the rudiments of the military art; and the 
subsidiary contingent of Saxony, Hesse Cassel, 
and the states of the Rhenish confederacy raised 
to double their fixed amount. By these means 
not only were the rear and communications of 
the grand army preserved from danger, but suc- 
cessive additions to its active force constantly ob- 
tained; while at the same time Austria was 
overawed, whose formidable armaments on the 
Bohemian frontier already excited the attention 
of the emperor,* and had given rise to pointed 
and acrimonious remonstrances from his mili- 
tary envoy, General Anderossey, to the cabinet 
of Vienna.t “ 

How to maintain these vast and hourly in- 
Enormous creasing armaments was a more dif- 
contributions ficult question; but here, too, the in- 
levied on all defatigable activity of the emperor, 
the conquered and his grinding system of making 
os war support war, contrived to find 


Vast efforts of 


Napoleon’s secret Ory of Louis XVI., and wash from the nation 
design in this edie the crimes with which a few galley slaves 
fice. and an unhappy fatality had stained it. The 
Bourbons being of his family, and resting on external suc- 
cour, in striving to do so, would have been considered as 
only avenging their own cause and increasing the’ public 
animosity. I, on the contrary, sprung from the people, 
would have purified their glory by expelling from their 
ranks those who had disgraced them ; and such was my in- 
tention ; but it was necessary to proceed with caution; the 
three expiatory altars at St. Denis were only the commence- 
ment; the Temple of Glory, on the foundation of the Made- 
leine, was destined to be consecrated to this purpose with 
a far greater eclat. It was there that near their tomb, 
above their very bones, the monuments of men and the 
ceremonies of religion would have raised a memorial to the 
memory of the political victims of the Revolution. This 
was asecret which was not communicated to above ten 
persons ; but it was necessary to allow it to transpire in 
some degree to those who were intrusted with the prepara- 
tion of designs for the edifice. I would not have revealed 
the design for ten years, and even then I would have em- 
ployed every imaginable precaution, and taken care to avoid 
every possibility of offence. All would have applauded it, 
and no one could have suffered from its effects. Every- 
thing, in such cases, depends on the mode and time of exe- 
cution. Carnot would never have ventured, under my goy- 
ernment, to write an apology for the death of the king, but 
he did so under the Bourbons. The difference lay here, 
that I would have marched with public opinion to punish 
it; while public opinion marched with him so as to render 
him unassailable.”—Las Casas, i., 370, 371. 

* Jom., ii., 332, 333. Bign., vi., 94, 95. 

+ In an audience of the Emperor of Austria, which that 
general obtained, he said, with more of military frankness 
than diplomatic ambiguity, ‘‘ The Emperor Napoleon fears 
neither his avowed nor his secret enemies. Judging of in- 
tentions by public acts, he is too clearsighted not to dive 
into hidden dispositions ; and in this view he would infi- 
nitely regret if he were compelled to arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the considerable armaments which your majesty 
has had on foot since the commencement of hostilities, were 
intended to be directed, in certain events, against himself. 
Your majesty appears to have assembled on the flank of the 
French army all your disposable forces, with magazines be- 
yond all proportion to their amount. The emperor asks 
what is the intention of this army while he is engaged with 
Russia on the banks of the Vistula? Ostensibly intended 
for the preservation of neutrality, how can such an object. 
be its real destination, when there is not the slightest chance 
of its being threatened ?”—Bienon, vi., 88 
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resources. Requisitions of enormous magnitude 
were made from all the cities in his rear, espe- 
cially those which had been enriched by the com: 
merce of England: Napoleon seemed resolved 
that their ill-gotten wealth should, in the first in- 
stance, be devoted to the necessities of his troops. 
The decrees against English commerce were 
everywhere made a pretext for subjecting the 
mercantile cities to contributions of astounding | 
amount. Fifty millions of franes (£2,000,000) 
was in the first instance demanded from Ham- 
burg as a ransom for its English merchandise, 
seized in virtue of the decree of the 21st of No- 
vember, and it only escaped by the immediate 
payment of sixteen millions. In addition to this, 
that unhappy city, which had taken no part in 
hostilities against France, was ordered to furnish 
at once fifty thousand greatcoats for the use of 
the troops, while Lubeck, which had been suc- 
cessively pillaged by the troops of Blucher and 
Bernadotte, was compelled to yield up four hun- 
dred thousand lasts of corn,* and wood to the 
value of sixty thousand pounds; Leipsic re- 
deemed its English merchandise, seized for ten: 
millions of francs (£400,000), while all the other 
Hanse Towns were subjected to equally severe 
requisitions ; and the great impost of one hundred 
and sixty-nine millions of francs (£6,200,000), 
imposed after the battle of Jena, was everywhere 
collected from the Prussian territories with a 
rigour which greatly added to its nominal 
amount. Under pretext of executing the decree 
against English commerce, pillage was exercised 
in so undisguised a manner by the French infe- 
rior agents, that it attracted in many places the 
severe animadversion of the chiefs of the army. 
Thus, while the decrees of the emperor professed. 
to be grounded on the great principle of compel 
ling the English government, by ihe pressure of 
mercantile embarrassment, to accede to the lib- 
erty of the seas, in their execution they had al- 
ready departed from their ostensible object; and, 
while the merchandise seized was allowed to re- 
main in the emporium of British commerce, its 
confiscation was made a pretext for subjecting 
their neutral inhabitants to inordinate requisi- 
tions for the support of the grand army.tt 

By these different means Napoleon was en- 
abled, before the middle of Decem- potions and 
ber, not only to bring a very great force of the 
force to bear upon the Vistula, but French on the 
to have the magazines and equip- Vistula. 
ments necessary for qualifying it to undergo and 
keep the field during the rigours of a Polish win- 
ter ina ened state of preparation. Davous¢ 
and Murat had entered Warsaw at the 
end of November, which was abandoned Nov: 36 
by the Prussians at their approach, and two days. 
afterward they crossed the Vistula and 
occupied the important téte du pont of De * 
Prague on its right bank, which was in like: 
manner evacuated without a struggle; on the: 

* Each last weighs 2000 kilograms, or about half a ton. 
—Bour., vii., 249. 
se vii, 247, 248. Bign., vi. 98, 99. Hard., ix., 

¢ As an example at once of the enormous magnitude of: 
these contributions, and the provident care of the emperor 
for the health and comfort of his troops, reference may be 
made to his letter'to the French governor of Stettin, from 
whom contributions to the amount of twenty millions. 
(£800,000) was demanded, though the city only contained 
32,000 inhabitants. ‘‘ You must seize goods to the amount 
of twenty millions, but do it by rule, and give receipts, 
Take payment as much as possible in kind; the great - 
stores of wine which its cellars contain would be of ines- 
timable importance: it is wine which in winter can alono - 
give the victory.”—BiGnon, vi., 99. 
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right Lannes supported them and spread himself 
as far as the Bug; while on the left, Ney had al- 
ready made himself master of Thorn, and 
marched out of that fortress, supported by the 
cavalry of Bessiéres and followed by the corps 


‘ of Bernadotte; in the centre, Soult and Augereau 


were preparing with the utmost activity to sur- 
mount the difficulties of the passage of the Vis- 
tula between Modlin and Wyssogrod ; thus, 
eight corps were assembled ready for active ser- 
vice on the Vistula, which, even after taking into 
view all the losses of the campaign, ard the 
numerous detachments requisite to keep up the 
communications in the rear, could in all bring a 
hundred thousand men into the field, while the 
powerful re-enforcements on their march through 
Prussia and Poland promised to enable the em- 
peror to keep up the active force in front at that 
great numerical amount.* 

The Emperor Alexander was far from having 
Gaver as<ao equal force at his disposal. The 
Races. first army, under Benningsen, con- 
Their disposi- Sisting of 68 battalions and 125 
tions, and squadrons, could muster forty-five 
b atin of thousand men, divided into four di- 

Esa visions, under Osterman Tolstoy, 
Sacken, Prince Gallitzin, and Sidmaratzki. It 
arrived on the Vistula in the middle of Novem- 
ber: the second, consisting also of 68 battalions 
and 100 squadrons, arranged in the divisions of 
Tutschakoff, Doctoroff, Essen, and Aurepp, was 
about thirty thousand strong, its regiments hav- 
ing not yet recovered the chasms made by the 
rout.of Austerlitz. The wreck of the Prussian 
forces, reorganized and directed under the able 
management of General Lestocq, was not more 
than fifteen thousand men, when the numerous 
garrisons of Dantzic and Graudentz were com- 
pleted from its shattered ranks: thus the total 
allied force was not above ninety thousand 
strong, and for the actual shock of war in the 
field not more than seventy-five thousand men 
could be relied on. This imposing array was 
under the command of Field-marshal Kamen- 
skoi, a veteran of the school of Suwarrow, nearly 
eighty years of age, and little qualified to measure 
swords with the Conqueror of Western Europe ; 
but the known abilities of Benningsen and Bux- 
howden, the two next in command, would, it 
‘was hoped, compensate for his want of experi- 
ence in the novel art of warfare which Napoleon 
had introduced. Headquarters had been estab- 

lished at Pultusk since the 12th of No- 
Nov. 12 vember: Warsaw, all the bridges of the 
Vistula were in the‘ hands of the allies, and the 
firmness of their countenance gave rise to a be- 
lief that they were disposed to dispute the pas- 
sage of that river with the invaders. Until the 
arrival of the second army, under Buxhowden, 
however, which was advancing by forced march- 
es from the Niemen, they were in no condition to 
keep their ground against the French; and it 
was deemed better to give them the moral advan- 
tage arising from the occupation of the Polish 
capital, than hazard a general engagement with 
so decided an inferiority of force. After some 

inconsiderable skirmishes, therefore, the 
Nov. 30. p yssians fell back at all points, their ad- 
vanced posts were all withdrawn across the Vis- 
tula, and Warsaw, evacuated on the 28th, was 
oecupied by Davoust on the 30th of November.tt 


* Dum., xvii., 106, 116. Jom., ii., 337, 338. : 

+ Dum., xvii., 99,110. Jom., ii., 338, 339. Bign., vi., 
109, 110. ‘ A 

+ Previous to'the opening of the winter campaign, Alex- 
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Sensible of the inferiority of its forces to those 
which Napoleon had assembled on ae 
the Vistula from all the states of Application 
Western Europe, the Russian cabi- jn men and 
net made an application to the Brit- money to 
ish government for a portion of those England. {ts 
subsidies which she had so liberally pelitic re- 
granted on all former occasions to ’ 
the powers who combated the common enemy 
of European independence; and, considering that 
the whole weight of the contest had now fallen 
on Russia, and the danger had now approached 
her own frontiers, they demanded, not without 
reason, a loan of six millions sterling, of which 
one was to be paid down immediately for the in- 
dispensable expenses conncted with the opening’ 
of the campaign. It was easy to see, from the 
answer to this demand now, however, that the 
spirit of Pitt no longer directed the British coun- 
cils: the request was refused by the ministry on 
the part of government, but it was proposed that 
a loan should be contracted for in England for 
the service of Russia, and that, for the security of 
the lenders, the duties on English merchandise, at 
present levied in the Russian harbours, should 
be repealed, and in lieu thereof, the same duties 
should be levied at once in the British harbours, 
and applied to the payment of the interest of the 
loan to the British capitalists. This strange 
proposition, which amounted to a declaration of 
want of confidence, both in the integrity of the 
Russian government and the solvency of the 
Russian finances, was of course rejected, and. 
the result was that no assistance, either in men 
or money, was afforded by England to her gal- 
lant ally in this vital struggle: an instance of 
parsimony beyond all example calamitous and 
discreditable, when it is considered that Russia 
was at that moment bearing the whole weight 
of France on the Vistula, and that England had 
at her disposal twenty millions in subsidies, and 
a hundred thousand of the best soldiers in Eu- 
rope.* 

No sooner had the heads of Buxhowden’s col- 
umn began to arrive in the neigh- The Russians 
bourhood of Pultusk, than Kamen- resume the of- 
skoi, whose great age had by no fensive. 
means extinguished the vigour by which he was 
formerly distinguished, made a forward p,. 1, 
movement: headquarters were advanced a 
to Nasielsk, and the four divisions of Benning- 
sen’s army cantoned between the Ukra, the Bug, 
and the Narew; while Buxhowden’s divisions, 
as they successively arrived, were stationed be- 


ander addressed the following proclamation proclamation of 
to his soldiers: ‘Prussia formerly was the Alexander to the 
barrier between France and Russia, when *ldiers. 
Napoleon’s tyranny extended over all Germany. But now 
the flame of war has burst out also in the Prussian States, 
and, after great misfortunes, that monarchy has been struck 
down, and the conflagration now menaces the frontiers of 
our territory. It would be useless to prove to the Russians, 
who love the glory of their country and are ready to un- 
dergo every sacrifice to maintain it, how such events have 
contributed ‘to render our present efforts inevitable. If 
honour alone compelled us to draw our sword for the pro- 
tection of our allies, how much more are we now called upon 
to combat for our own safety? We have, in consequence, 
taken all the measures which the national security requires : 
onr army has received orders to advance beyond the fron- 
tier; Field-marshal Kamenskoi has been appointed to the 
command, with instructions to march vigorously against the 
enemy ; all our faithful subjects will unite their prayers to 
ours to the Most High, who disposes of the fate of empires - 
and battles, that he will protect our just cause, and that hia 
victorious arm and blessing may ‘lirect the Russian army 
employed in the defence of European freedom.”—Dumas, 
Xvil., 94. 

* Hard., ix., 399, 400. Bign., vi., 107, 108. 
Marquis Douglas, Jan. 13, 1807. 
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tween Golymin and Makow; and Lestocq, on 
the extreme right of the allies, encamped on the 
banks of the Drewentz, on the great road lead- 
ing to Thorn, was advanced almost up to the 
walls of that fortress. ‘The object of this general 
advance was to circumscribe the French quarters 
on the rignt bank of the Vistula; and, as it was 
known that Napoleon with his Guards was still 
at Posen, hopes were entertained that his troops 
, would be entirely drawn from the right bank be- 
- fore his arrival, and the river interposed between 
the winter-quarters of the two armies.* 

No sooner did Napoleon hear of this for- 
Dec. 16, Ward movement of the Russians than he 
*“ broke up from his quarters at Posen, and 
arrived at Warsaw two days afterward. No 
Dec. 19, Words can do justice to the warlike and 
“patriotic enthusiasm which burst forth in 
that capital when they beheld the hero, whom 
they hailed as their deliverer, actually 


ier to Within their walls, and saw the an- 
Warsaw. cient arms of Poland affixed to the 
‘Generalen- door of the hotel where the provision- 
ST ab al government of Prussian Poland 


was established. The nobility flock- 
ed into the capital from all quarters: the peas- 
antry everywhere assembled in the cities, de- 
manding arms; the national dress was generally 
resumed ; national airs universally heard; sev- 
eral regiments of horse were speedily raised, 
and, before the conclusion of the campaign, thir- 
ty thousand men were enrolled in disciplined 
regiments from the Prussian provinces alone of 
the ancient monarchy. Still the general enthu- 
siam did not make Napoleon forget his policy, 
the provisional government was established by a 
decree of the emperor, only “ until 
Jon. 14, 1807. the fate of Pita Pig de- 
termined by a general peace ;” and the prudent 
began to entertain melancholy presages in re- 
gard to the future destiny of a monarchy thus 
agitated by the passion of independence and the 
generous sentiments of patriotic ardour, with 
only a quarter of its former inhabitants to main- 
tain the struggle against its numerous and for- 
midable enemies.t 
Having taken the precaution to establish 
Andresumes Strong téles du pont at Prague, Mod- 
the offensive lin, Thorn, and all the bridges which 
against the he held over the Vistula, Napoleon 
Russians. Jost not an instant in resuming the of- 
fensive, in order to repel this dangerous incursion 
of the enemy. Davoust, who formed the ad- 
vanced guard of the army, was pushed forward 
from Prague on the road towards Pultusk, and 
soon arrived on the Bug; and, after having re- 
connoitred the whole left bank of that river, from 
its confluence with the Narew to its junction 
Dec. 11, 1806. with the Vistula, made preparations 
for effecting the passage at Okernin, 
a little below the junction with the Ukra. The 
Cossacks and Russian outposts lined the opposite 
bank, and the difficulties of the passage were 
considerable ; but the Russians were not in suf- 
ficient force to dispute it in a serious manner; 
and, after some sharp skirmishing, the experi- 
enced talents of General Gauthier, who was in- 
trusted with the enterprise, established the French 
Dec, 19, 00 the right bank, where they soon after 
*" sustained a severe action with the Rus- 
sian advanced guard at Czarnowo. The Rus- 
sians, however, returned in greater force; and 


* Dum., xvii., 121, 125. Jom., ii., 339. Bign., vi., 110. 
+ Bign., vi., 92. Camp. de Saxe, iii., 178, 179. 
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the result was, that all the French advanced 
guards which had been passed over were cut off, 
and their detachment fell back to the téte du pont 
established at the river. Meanwhile) ,, 
Soult advanced on the left to Plousk, and 7)¢°" 59° 
Ney and Bernadotte, with a portion of 
Murat’s cavalry, moved forward to Soldan and 
Biezun from Thorn, in such a manner as to 
threaten to interpose between the detached corps 
under Lestocq and Benningsen’s main body, 
which was concentrated in the neighbourhood of 
Pultusk.* 

This partisan warfare continued for ten days 
without any decisive result on either Forcing of the 
side; but the arrival of Napoleon.at passage of the 
Warsaw was the signal for the Ukra by the 
commencement of more important French. 
operations. On the 23d of December, at day- 
break, he set out from that capital for the army, 
with the guards and Lannes’ corps, and no sooner 
arrived at the advanced posts of Davoust than 
he dictated on the spot directions for the forcing 
the passage of the Ukra, which had hitherto 
bounded all their incursions.t The operation 
was carried into effect with the happiest success 
at Czarnowo, and that ardour with which the 
presence of the emperor never failed to animate 
the troops. After a severe action of fourteen 
hours the passage was forced, and Count Oster- 
man, who commanded the Russian rear-guard, 
retreated upon Nasielsk. In this well-contested 
affair each party had to lament the loss of about 
athousand men. Kamenskoi, finding the barrier 
which covered the front of his position forced, 
gave orders for concentrating his forces towards 
Pultusk, and the allies accordingly fell back at 
all points. They were vigorously pursued by 
the French, and another desperate conflict took 
place in front of Nasielsk between General Rapp 
and the Russians under Count Osterman Tol- 
stoy, in which the latter were worsted, but not 
without a severe loss to the enemy; and the op- 
posite bodies had become so intermingled that 
Colonel Ouwaroff, an aid-de-camp of Alexander, 


/was made prisoner by the French, while Count 


Philippe de Ségur, destined for future celebrity 
as the historian of the still more memorable 
campaign of 1812, and attached to Napoleon’s 
household, fell into the hands of the Russians. 
On the same day, Augereau fought ‘ 

from daybreak till sunset. at Lochoezyn Das. 
with the divisions opposed to him, which at 
length began to retire. Thus the Russians, 
pierced in the centre by the passage of the Ukra 
at Czarnowo and the combat at Nasielsk, were 
everywhere in full retreat. INo decisive advan- 
tage had been gained, but the initiative had been 
taken from the enemy, and his divisions, separ- 
ated from each other, were thrown into eccentric 
lines of retreat, which promised every moment to 
separate them more widely from each other.t 


* Jom., ti., 339. Dum., xvii., 126, 132. Wilson, 73, 74. 

t+ Napoleon, says Rapp, no sooner arrived in sight of 
Okernin than he reconnoitred the position of the Russians, 
and the plain which it was necessary to pass before arriving 
at the river. Covered with woods, intersected by marshes, 
it was almost as difficult to traverse as the fieldworks, 
which were bristling with Cossacks, were to carry on the 
opposite bank. The emperor surveyed them long and with 
close attention; but, as the thickets of wood in some places 
mtercepted his view, he caused a ladder to be brought, and 
ascended to the roof of a cottage, where he completed his 
observations. He then said, ‘ It will do—send an officer ? 
and, when he arrived, dictated on the spot the minute direo 
tions for the movement of all the corps during the opera 
tion, which are preserved in Dumas, xvii., 137.— Vide 
Rapp, 125, ; 

$ Wilson, 75,76. Jom., ii., 340, Dum,, xvii., 140, 153. 
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Kamenskoi, though a gallant veteran, was al- 
together unequal to the perilous 
ses his presence CYISis which had now arrived. The 
of mind, and or- army, Separated into two parts, of 
$n the saen- which one was moving upon Goly- 
1 ahd the artil- min, the other falling back towards 
: _ Pultusk, was traversing a continu- 
‘al forest, through roads almost impassable from 
the mud occasioned by a long-continued thaw, 
and the passage of innumerable carriages, which 
had broken it up in all parts. Overwhelmed by 
these difficulties, he issued orders to sacrifice the 
artillery, which impeded the retreat, gave direc- 
tions. to stop the supplies destined for the army 
at Grodno, and himself took the road of Lomza. 
Deeming such an order wholly unnecessary, and 
the result of that approaching insanity which 
soon after entirely overset the mind of the veter- 
an marshal, Benningsen took upon himself the 
bold step of disobeying it; and, in order to gain 
time for the artillery and equipages to defile in 
his rear, resolved to hold fast in the position of 
Puntusk, with all the troops which he had at his 
disposal. Nothing could be more acceptable to 
the Russians, to whom the fatigues and priva- 
tions of a\retreat, at a season when sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four were involved in total 
darkness, and the roads, bad at all times, were in 
many places several feet deep of mud, had been 
the severest trial of discipline and courage. No 
sooner, however, was it known that they were 
marching towards a chosen field of battle than 
their hardships and difficulties were all forgotten, 
and the troops which, from midday on the 25th, 
successively arrived at Pultusk, took up their 
ground in parade order, full of enthusiasm for 
‘the battle on the morrow. Before it was dark, 
sixty battalions and fifty-five squadrons, with 
one hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, in all 
about forty thousand men, were here assembled, 
while the divisions of Doctoroff, Sacken, and 
Gallitzin were opposed at Gotymin to Auge- 
reau’s corps, two divisions of Davoust’s, and 
part of Marat’s cavalry.~ Three Russian divis- 
ions, viz., those of Essen, Aurepp, and Tutscha- 
koff, were at such a distance in the rear both of 
Pultusk and Golymin, that they could not be ex- 
pected to take any part in the actions which were 
‘approaching.* : 
‘The object of Napoleon in these complicated 
Object of Na- Operations was in the highest de- 
~‘poleoninthese gree important; and the vigour of 
movements. Benningsen and Prince Gallitzin, 
joined to the extreme shortness of the days and 
the horrible state of the roads, alone saved the al- 
lies from a repetition of the disasters of Auer- 
stadt and Jena. His right wing, under Lannes, 
was intended to cut Benningsen’s army off from 
the great road through Pultusk; his centre, un- 
der Davoust, Augereau, Soult, and Murat, was 
‘destined to penetrate by Golymin and Makow to 
Ostrolenka, directly in the rear of that town and 
two marches between Benningsen and the Rus- 
sian frontier; while the left wing, under Ney, 
Bernadotte, and Bessiéres, interposed between 
Lestocq and the Russian centre, and threw him 
back into Eastern Prussia, where, driven up to 
the sea, he would soon, if the Russians were dis- 
posed of, be compelled, like Blucher, to surren- 
der, A more masterly project never was con- 
ceived: it was precisely a repetition of the semi- 
cireular route of his left wing under Bernadotte, 
round Mack at Ulm; and the hesitation of Ka- 


Ramenskoi lo- 


* Wilson, 77, 80. Jom., ii, 41. Dum., Xvii., 159, 163, 
Vou. II.—O 0 0 
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menskoi between an advance and a retrograde 
movement served to offer every facility for the 
success of the enterprise. The celerity of the 
Russian retreat, the sacrifice of seventy pieces 
of their heavy artillery, and the dreadful state of 
the roads, which impeded the French advance, 
and the impervious intervening country, which 
separated their numerous corps from each other, 
alone defeated this profound combination, anc 
brought their corps. to Pultusk and Golymin a 
few hours before the enemy, who were there des- 
tined to fall upon their retreating columns, or bar 
the road to the frontiers of Russia.* 

The position of Pultusk is the only one in 
that country where the ground is so we. 
far cleared of wood as to permit of a 
any considerable armies combat- Pultusk, and of 
ing each other in a proper field of the positions of 
battle : an open and cultivated plain the two hostile 
on this side ofthe River Narewthere °°°'°* 
stretches out to the south and east of that town, 
which lies on the banks of its meandering stream 
—a succession of thickets surround this open 
space in all directions, excepting that on which. 
the town lies; and on the inside of them the 
ground rises to a semicircular ridge, from whence 
it gradually slopes down towards the town on 
one side, and the forest on the other; so that it is 
impossible, till this barrier is surmounted, to get 
a glimpse even of the buildings. There the Rus- 
sians were drawn up in admirable order in two 
lines: their left resting on the town of Pultusk, 
their right on the wood of Moszyn, which skirt- 
ed the little plain, the artillery in advance; but 
a cloud.of Cossacks swarmed in front of the ar- 
xray, and prevented either the force or composi- 
tion of the enemy from being seen by the French 
as they advanced to the attack. Sacken had the 
command of the left; Count Osterman Tolstoy 
of the right; Barclay de Tolly, with twelve bat- 
talions and ten squadrons, occupied a copse- 
wood in front of the right; Benningsen was sta- 
tioned in the centre—names destined to immor- 
tal celebrity in future wars, and which, even at 
this distant period, the historian can hardly env- 
merate without a feeling of exultation and the 
thrilling interest of former days.t 

Lannes, with his own corps, and, the division. 
Gudin from that of Davoust—in all 
about thirty-five thousand men—resolv- ryttoele’ 
ed to force the enemy in this position, : 
and for this purpose he, early on the morning of 
the 26th, advanced to the attack. The Dee: 26 
woods which skirted the little plain oc- ~° “” 
cupied by the Russian light troops in front of 
their position were forced by the French volti- 
geurs, after an obstinate resistance, and a battery 
which galled their advance, and which could not 
be withdrawn, carried by assault; but no sooner 
had Lannes, encouraged by this success, sur- 
mounted the crest of the ridge, and advanced into 
the open plain, than the cloud of Cossacks dis- 
persed to the right and left, and exposed to view 
the Russian army in two lines, in admirable or- 
der, with a hundred and twenty guns disposed 
along its front. Astonished, but not panic-struck 
by so formidable an opposition, Lannes still con- 
tinued to press forward, and as his divisions suc- 
cessively cleared the thickets and advanced to 
the crest of the hill, they deployed into line. 
This operation, performed under the fire of all 
the Russian cannon, to which the French had as 


* Jom., ii, 340, 341. Dum., xvii., 162, 164. | 
+ Wilson, 77, 78. Jom., ii., 341. Dum., xvii., 162, 165 
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yet none of equal number to oppose, was execu | 
ted with admirable discipline, but attended with 


a very heavy loss, and the ground was already 
strewed with dead bodies when the line was so 
far formed as to enable a general charge to take 
place. It was attended, however, with very lit- 
tle success: the soil, cut up by the passage of so 
many horses and carriages, was in many places 
mee deep of mud; heavy snow showers at in- 
tervals obscured the heavens and deprived the 
French gunners of the sight of the enemy, while 
the Russian batteries, in position and served with 
admirable skill, alike in light and darkness sent 
their fatal storm of grape and round-shot through 
the ranks of the assailants. Notwithstanding 
these obstacles, however, the French advanced 
with their wonted intrepidity to the attack, and 
gradually the arrival of their successive batteries 
rendered the fire of cannon on the opposite sides 
more equal. Suchet, who commanded the first 
line, insensibly gained ground, especially on the 
right, where the division of Barclay was sta- 
tioned; but Benningsen, seeing the danger, re- 
enforced that gallant officer with fresh troops; a 
battalion of the French infantry was broken and 
cut to pieces by the Russian horse, and the rout 
in that quarter became so serious that Lannes 
was compelled to advance in person with his re- 
serve to repair the disorder. By these efforts the 
forward movement of the Russians in that di- 
rection was arrested, and their victorious col- 
umns, charged in flank, while disordered by the 
rapidity of their advance, were forced to give 
ground, and resume their former position in front 
of Pultusk.* 

Meanwhile Suchet, on the left of the French, 
Which tums had commenced a furious attack on 
out to the dis- the advanced postin the wood on the 
advantage of right of the Russians, occupied by 
the French. Barclay de Tolly. After a violent 
struggle the Russians were driven back ; re-en- 
forced from the town, they again regained their 
ground and drove the French out of the wood in 
‘ disorder. Lannes, at the head of the 34th regi- 
ment, flew to the menaced point, and again, in 
some degree, restored the combat; but Barclay 
had regained his lost position, and menaced the 
French extreme left. Osterman Tolstoy brought 
up the Russian reserve, and after a murderous 
conflict, which lasted long after it was dark, a 
frightful storm separated the combatants. Nei- 
ther party could boast of decided success; but 
the Russians remained masters of the field of bat- 
tle till midnight, when they crossed the Narew 
by the bridge of Pultusk, and resumed their re- 
treat in the most orderly manner, while the 
French also retreated to such a distance that 
next day the Cossacks, who patroled eight miles 
from the field of battle towards Warsaw, could 
discover no traces of the enemy. ‘The losses 
were severe on both sides: on that of the French 
they amounted to six thousand men; on that of 
the Russians nearly five thousand; and the 
twelve guns which they lost in the morning were 
never regained.t 

On the same day on which this bloody battle 
ciacaneios took place at Pultusk a serious con- 
Golymin, flict also occurred at Golymin, about 

thirty miles from the former field of 
battle. Davoust and Augereau, supported by a 
large party of Murat’s cavalry, there attacked 


* Dum., xvii., 164, 168. Jom., ii., 342, Wilson, 79, 80. 
Rapp, 127. 
3 Wilson, 79, 80. Jom.. ii, 341, 342, Dum., xvii., 168, 
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Prince Gallitzin, who, with fifteen battalions and. 
twenty squadrons, had taken post at the entrance 
of the town to gain time for his artillery and car- 
riages to defile through the forest in his rear. 
His force was successively augmented, how- 
ever, in the course of the day by the arrival of 
other troops from Sacken and Doctoroff’s corps, 
and before nightfall twenty-eight battalions and 
forty squadrons were assembled inline. Operas 
tions in that quarter began at daylight Did. ok, 
on the 24th, which in that inclement sea- ~°~ 
son was at eight in the morning: the bridge of 
Kollosump, over the Ukra, was carried by a 
brilliant charge by Colonel Savary; but that of 
Choczym resisted all their efforts, and it was 
only when it became no longer tenable, from the 
number who had crossed at Kollosump, that or- 
ders for the evacuation of the post were given. 
Continuing his mareh all the succeeding day, 
Augereau found himself, on the morn- p.. o¢ 
ing of the 26th, in presence of Prince ag 
Gallitzin, who was advantageously posted on 
the right of Golymin. As the French battalions 
and squadrons successively arrived on ‘the 
ground, and deployed to the right or left, they 
were severely galled by the Russian artillery sta- 
tioned in front of their positions ; but they brave- 
ly formed line, and advanced with their accus- 
tomed gallantry to the attack, though few of their 
guns could’as yet be brought up to reply to the 
enemy. ‘The resistance, however, was as obsti- 
nate as the assault was impetuous, and, despite 
all their efforts, the French, after several hours’ 
hard fighting, had not gained any ground from 
the enemy. But, while this severe conflict was 
going on in front, a division of Murat’s cavalry, 
advancing on the road from Czarnowo, was dis- 
cerned driving before it a body of Cossacks who. 
had been stationed in that village, whilea pow- 
erful mass of Davoust’s infantry, which had bro- 
ken up that morning from Stretzegoczin, joined 
the horse in front of Czarnowo, and their uni- 
ted mass, above fifteen thousand strong, bore 
down upon the troops of Gallitzin, already 
wearied by a severe combat of several hours’ 
duration.* 

This gréat addition to the attacking force must 
have proved altogether fatal to the 
Russian troops had they not shortly [ts doubtful 
after received considerable re-enforce- ; 
ments from the corps of Doctoroff and Tutscha~ 
koff, which in some degree restored the equali- 
ty of the combat. Davoust, with the divisions 
of Morand and Friant, so well known from their 
heroic conduct on the plateau of Auerstadt, 


| charged vehemently through the woods which. 


skirted the open space in front of Golymin: 
throwing off their haversacks, the Russian in- 
fantry met them with the bayonet, but, after re~ 
pulsing the French advance, they were them- 
selves arrested by the murderous fire of the ti- 
railleurs in the wood. Nearly encircled, how- 
ever, by hourly increasing’ enemies, Prince Gal- 
litzin withdrew his troops towards evening into 
the village, but there maintained himself with 
heroic constancy till nightfall, vigorously repuis- 
ing the repeated attacks of the conquerors of Jena 
and Auerstadt. Davoust, after occupying al 
the woods round the town, detached a brigade of 
horse to cut off the communication by the great 
road with Pultusk; and they succeeded in clear- 
ing the causeway of the Cossacks and light horse 
nA ee ee er a 


* Dum., xvii., 176, 182. Wilson, 82. Jom.. ji 
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who were posted on it. But the French dra- 


goons, following up their success, were assailed, 
by so murderous a fire from the Russian volti- 


geurs stationed in the marshes on either side of 


the road, that half their number were slain: 


General Rapp, while bravely heading the col- 
wma, had his Jeft arm broken, and the discomfit- 
ed remnant sought refuge behind the ranks of 
their infantry, When night closed on this scene 
of blood, neither party had gained any decisive 
advantage; for if the French had taken twenty- 
six pieces of cannon and a large train of carria- 
ges which had stuck fast in the mud, the Rus- 
sians still held the town of Golymin, and had in- 
flicted upon them a loss of above four thousand 
men;* while they had not to lament the destruc- 
tion of more than half the number, in conse- 
quence, chiefly, of their great superiority in artil- 
lery to their assailants. As the order for retreat 
still held good, Prince Gallitzin at midnight re- 
sumed his march for Ostrolenka.t 
Notwithstanding the obstinate resistance thus 
Ne experienced by his lieutenants on 
pe sents both the roads on which his corps 
andputshisar- were advancing, and the unsatis- 
tonauartere, factory issue of the combats in 
‘- * which they had been engaged, Na- 
poleon was still not without hopes of effecting 
the grand object of his designs, the isolating and 
surrounding the enemy’s centre orleft wing. On 
the extreme left of the ane Bernadotte and 
Ney had succeeded, after several 
Dre dhea2t sevele actions, particularly one at 
Soldan, which was taken and retaken several 
times, and where the Prussians behaved with the 
most heroic resolution, in interposing between 
Lestoeq and the Russian forces on the Ukra, 
and throwing the Prussian general back towards 
Konigsberg; and if Soult could have effected 
the movement on Makow which was prescribed 
to him, he would have been directly in the rear 
of the troops who had combated at Pultusk and 
Golymin, who must have been reduced to the 
necessity of laying down their arms, or cutting 
their way through against great odds. But the 
frightful state of the roads, which in many places 
were three feet deep of mud, and the rudeness of 
the season, which alternately deluged the march- 
ing columns with drenching rain, driving sleet, 
and melting snow, rendered it totally impossible 
for that enterprising officer to effect the forced 
marches necessary to outstrip and get into the 
rear of the enemy ; and the Russians, retiring to 
Ostrolenka and Hohenstein, still found the line 
Dec. 98, Of their retreat open. On the 28th, Na- 
**" poleon advanced his headquarters to Go- 
lymin, but having received there certain intelli- 
gence that the Russians, must arrive at Makow 
before Soult could possibly get there, he saw the 
object of the campaign was frustrated, and re- 
solved to put his troops into winter-quarters: on 
that day, accordingly, he issued orders to stop the 
advance of the troops at all points: they were 
ut into cantonments between the Narew and the 
‘eg and the emperor himself returned with the 


‘gaards to Warsaw.t 


‘On the side of the Russians repose had become 
\ 


* The 47th Bulletin admits a loss of 800 killed and 2000 
wounded on the part of the French at Golymin and Pul- 
task; and as their usual practice was to allow only a loss of 
a third to a fourthof its real amount, this would seem toim- 
yy that they lost on these occasions at least 10,000 or 


19,000 men.—Sce 47th Bulletin in Camp. en Prusse, ili., 222. 
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nearly as necessary: the weather »p,.) cones 
ey The ] 
was as unfavourable to them as to deal Re 
the French; their infantry, equally winter-quar. 
with the enemy’s, had shivered up *s: 


to the knees in mud at Pultusk,; their cavalry, 
equally with his, sunk in the marshes of Goly-- 


min; the breaking up of the roads was more fa- 
tal to them than their opponents, as the guns or 
chariots which were lett necessarily fell into 
hostile hands, and experience had already begun 
to evince,* what more extended observation has 
since abundantly confirmed, that exposure to an 
inclement season was more fatal to the troops of 
the north than the south of Europe. In these 
cireumstances, it was with the most lively satis- 
faction that they perceived that Napoleon was 
disposed to discontinue the contest during the re- 
mainder of the rigorous season; and their troops, 
retiring from the theatre of this bloody strife, 
were put into cantonments on the left bank of the 
Narew, after having evacuated the town and 
burned the bridge of Ostrolenka.t 

This desperate struggle in the forests of Po- 
land in the depth of winter made pecuits of this 
the most lively impression in Eu- winter-cam- 
rope. Independent of the interest paign, and im 
excited by the extraordinary spec- Pression which 
tacle of two vast armies, numbering eee fe 
between them a hundred and fifty 
thousand combatants, prolonging their hostility 
in the most inclement season, and engaging in 
deperate conflicts amid storms of snow, and. 
when the soldiers on both sides were often sunk 
up to the middle in morasses, bivouacking for 
sixteen hours together without covering on the 
cold, damp ground, or plunging fearlessly into 
streams swollen by the rains and charged with 
the ice of a Polish winter, there was something 
singularly calculated to awaken the passions in 
the result of this fearful contest. Both parties 
loudly claimed the victory: ‘'e Deum was sung 
at St. Petersburg; the cannon of the Invalides 
roared at Paris; and Benningsen, imitating in 
his official despatches the exaggerated accounts 
of the bulletins, asserted a complete victory at 
Pultusk, under circumstances where a more 
faithful chronicler would only have laid claim 
to the honour of a divided combat. ‘The French 
indignantly repelled the aspersion on their arms, 
and pointed with decisive effect to the canton- 
ments of their troops for evidence that the gen- 
eral result of the struggle had been favourable 
to their arms. But though there was no deny- 
ing this, when the Russian troops, instead of 
having their advanced posis between the Bug 
and the Vistula, had now retired behind the Na- 
rew at Ostrolenka, still enough was apparent on 
the face of the campaign to excite the most vivid 
hopes on the one side, and serious apprehensions 
on the other throughout Europe. [t was not to 
win merely eighty miles of forest, interspersed 
with the wretched hamlets or squalid towns of 
Poland, that the emperor had left Warsaw at 
the dead of winter and put so vast an army in 
motion over a line thirty leagues in length; 
there was no claiming of the victory on both 
sides at Austerlitz or Jena; the divided trophies 
of the late engagements indicated a struggle of a 
very different character from those which had 
preceded them; it was evident that the torrent 
of French conquest, if not averted, had been at 


least stemmed. The interest excited by these ~ 


* Larrey’s Surgical Campaign. 
+ Dum., xvii, 191, 194, Jom., ii., 344 
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events, accordingly, was intense over all Europe, 
but especially in England and Germany, and 
hopes began to be entertained that the obstinate 
valour of the North would at length put a stop 
to the calamities which had so long desolated 
Europe. Happy would it have been if the cabi- 
net either of Vienna or St. James’s had impro- 
ved on these dispositions, and taken advantage of 
the pause in the career of universal conquest to 
render effectual aid to the powers who now threw 
the last die for the independence of Europe on 
the shores of the Vistula.* 

The French army, which was now put into 
Positions of the Winter-quarters, amounted to one 
French army hundred and sixty thousand men, 
in winter-quar- and was accompanied by forty thou- 
tre: sand horse: so wonderfully had the 
levies in France and the allied states compensa- 
ted the prodigious consumption of human life 
during the bloody battles and wasteful marches 
which had occurred since they arrived on the 
banks of the Saale. The cantonments, from the 
extreme right to left, extended over a space of 
fifty leagues, forming beyond the Vistula the 
chord of the are which that river describes in its 
course from Warsaw to Dantzic. The left wing, 
under Bernadotte, was, from its position, most 
exposed to the incursions of the enemy; but no 
apprehensions were entertained of its being dis- 
quieted, as that marshal had fifty-five thousand 
men under his command, and could speedily re- 
eeive succour, in case of need, from Marshal 
Ney, whose rallying-point was Osterode, and 
who tay next to his right. The centre and right 
wing, nearly a hundred thousand strong, were 
almost detached from the left wing, and lay more 
closely together on either side of Warsaw.t 

How to provide subsistence for so great a mul- 
litude amid the forests and marshes 
of Poland was no easy matter; for 
its fertile plains, though the granary 
of Western Europe, raise their ad- 
mirable wheat crops only for exporta- 
tion, and present, in proportion to 
their extent of level surface, fewer resources for 
an army than any country in Europe. But it 
was in such subordinate, though necessary cares, 
that the admirable organization and indefatiga- 
ble activity of the emperor shone most conspicu- 
ous. - Innumerable orders, which for a long time 
vack had periodically issued from headquarters, 
had brought all the resources of Germany to the 


WNapoleon’s 

measures to 
provide food 
and secure 

his canton- 
ments. 


supply of the army in Poland. Convoys from. 


all quarters were incessantly converging towards 
the Vistula, and supplies of every sort, not only 
for the maintenance of the soldiers, but for the 
sick and the wounded, as well as the munitions 
of war, transported in many thousand carriages, 
were, from the Rhine and the Danube, to be had 
an abundance. . So great was the activity in the 
rear of the army, that. the roads through Prussia 
bore rather the appearance of a country enriched 
by the extended commerce of profound peace 
than of a district lately ravaged by the scourge of 
war. Great hospitals were established at Thorn, 
Posen, and Warsaw ; thirty thousand tents, ta- 
ken from the Prussians, cut down into bandages 
for the use of the wounded; immense magazines 
formed all along the Vistula, and formidable in- 
trerichments erected to protect the ééfcs du pont of 
Prague, Thorn, and Modlin on the Vistula, and 
Sierock on the Narew. Though the blockade 


*« Wilson, 82, 83. Dum., xvii., 206. 
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of ‘Dantzic was not yet formally commenced, 
yet it was necessary to neutralize the advantages 
which the enemy derived from the possession of 
so important a fortress on the right of their line; 
and for this purpose a French division, unite 
to the contingent of Baden and the Polish levies,. 
was formed into the tenth corps, and. placed un- 
der the command of Marshal Lefebvre. It soon 
amounied to 27,000 men, and began to observe 
the fortresses of Dantzic and Colberg ;* while 
Napoleon evinced his sense of the dubious na- 
ture of the struggle in which he was engaged, 
by sending for his experienced lieutenant, Mas- 
sena, from the scene of his easy triumphs amid 
the sunny hills of Calabria, to a sterner conflict 
on the frozen fields of Poland. 

The repose of the’ army at Warsaw was no 
period of rest to the emperor. Great syecessive re- 
care was taken to keep alive the duction of the 
spirits of the Poles, and conceal] fortresses in - 
from them the dubious issue of the Siesi. 
late conflict; and for this purpose it was an- 
nounced that almost all the prisoners taken from 
the Russians had either been marched off for 
France, or already entered the ranks of the grand 
army, while the eighty pieces of cannon, which 
they had been forced to leave behind them in 
their retreat, were ostentatiously placed before 
the palace of the Republic. Orders were at the 
same time Sent to Jerome to press the siege of 
the fortresses in Silesia which still remained in 
the hands of the Prussians. The pusillanimous 
and unaccountable surrender of Stettin, Custrin, 
and Glogau has already been mentioned ;+, and 
in the consequences which immediately ¢ 
flowed from these disgraceful derelictions pet hey 
of duty was soon made manifest of what vast 
importance it is that all officers, even‘in com- 
mands apparently not very considerable, should, 
under all circumstances, adhere to the simple 
line of duty, instead of entering into capitula- 
tions from the supposed pressure of political 
considerations. ‘The transport of artillery and a 
siege equipage from the Rhine or the Elbe to 
the Oder would have taken a very long period, 
and prolonged the reduction of the interior line 
of the Prussian fortresses ; but the surrender of 
Custrin to the summons of a regiment of infan- 
try and two pieces of cannon, enabled Vandam- 
me speedily to surround Glogau with a formi- 
dable battering-train, which, before the first par- 
allel was completed, induced its feeble governor 
to lower his colours. From the vast military 
stores captured in that town a battering-train for 
the reduction of Breslaw was immediately ob- 
tained, and forwarded along the Oder with such 
rapidity that on the 15th of December 
the trenches befoye that place, the capital Dec. 15. 
of Silesia, @ cheval on the Oder, and a fortress 
of the first order, were opened, and a heavy bom- 
bardment kept up upon the town. The defence, 
however, was much more creditable to the Prus- 
sian character, and proved of what inestimable 
oponanee it would have been to the monarchy 
had the French arms been in like manner delay- 
ed before the walls of the other fortresses. Twice 
during its continuance Prince Anhalt, who, with 
a few battalions and a levy of peasants, still 
maintained himself in Upper Silesia, approach- 
ed the besiegers’ lines, and endeavoured to throw 
succours into the town; but on the first occasion 
his efforts were frustrated by the vigilance of the 


* Jom., ii.,345. Dum., xvii., 205, 208. Ann. Reg., 1807,8 
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French and Bavarians, who formed the covering 
force; and in the last attack he was totally de- 


ee Shs coh after, a severe frost deprived him 
of the protections of the wet ditches, and the gov- 
ernor, despairing of being relieved, and seeing 
the besiegers’ succours rapidly and hourly aug- 
menting by the arrival of military stores from 
Glogau, surrendered, with the garrison of six 
thousand men: the private men being prisoners 
of war, the officers dismissed on their parole, not 
to serve against France till exchanged. By this 
acquisition, 300 pieces of cannon and immense 
military stores of all sorts fell into the hands of 

the conquerors.* 
This great-achievement made the reduction of 
the other fortresses in Silesia a mat- 


Cc: f _ a ; 
Hrog and ter of comparative ease, by furnish- 
Schweidnitz, ing, close at hand, all the resources 


and total con- necessary for their reduction. 
quest of Sile- 
sia. 


They 
were almost forgotten, accordingly, 
and fell, without being observed, 
into the hands of the invaders. Brieg surren- 
dered almost as soon as it was invested. Kosel 
Jan. V7 fell in silence, after a siege ofa few days! 
* “" Napoleon, delighted with these acquisi- 
tions, which entirely secured the right flank of 
his army, and were of the greater importance 
from the menacing aspect of the force which 
Austria was collecting on the Bohemian fron- 
tier, named Jerome Bonaparte governor of the 
province of Silesia; and, after having drawn all 
the resources out of its rich cities and powerful 
fortresses which they were capable of yielding, 
for the prosecution of operations against Dant- 
zic and the strongholds on the Lower Vistula, 
despatched Vandamme, with twelve thousand 
men, to besiege Schweidnitz, Neiss, and Glatz, 
the only remaining towns in the upper province 
which still hoisted the Prussian colours. The 
reduction of these strong fortresses, which had 
been the object of several campaigns to the 
Great Frederic, did not take place for some 
months afterward, and was hardly noticed by 
Europe amid the whirl of more important events 
on the Lower Vistula.tt 

The task of reducing the fortified towns on the 
Lower Oder, and between that and 


Conse tione ore Vistula, was allotted to Marshal 


the left to- 


wards Pome-: Mortier. He took a position, in the 
rania and middle of December, at Anclam; 
Dantzic. 


and, upon his approach, the Swe- 
dish forces retired to Stralsund. While in, this 
station he drew his posts round Colberg, and 
several skirmishes occurred with the Prussian 
garrisons of that place. Matters remained in 
- that situation till the end of January, when the 
blockade of Stralsund was more closely estab- 
lished, which continued till the conclusion of the 
campaign. More important operations took 


* Dum., xvii., 214, 223. Jom., ii., 250. Ann. Reg., 1807, 

Ms + Dum., xvii., 95, 101. Jom., ii., 251. 

+ As fast as these fortresses in Silesia fell into the hands 
of Napoleon, they were, by his orders, totally dismantled 
and their fortifications razed to the ground. Their inhebi- 
tants were seized with consternation when they beheld these 
rigorous orders carried into full execution, and anticipated 
a total separation from the Prussian monarchy, to which 
they were much attached, from suv complete a destruction 
of the batrier raised with so much care, both against Aus- 
tria and Russia. Nothing could more clearly demonstrate 
the determination of the French emperor to reduce Prussia 
to the rank of a third-rate power ; but the policy, with ref- 
erence to the future interests both of France and Germany, 
of destroying the chief barrier of both against Moscovite ag- 
gression, was extremely doubtful.—See Monrveran, Hist. 
Const. de la Situat. de UV Angleterre en 1816, 147, sad Dum., 
xvii., 99, 100. 
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place at Dantzic and Graudentz, the siege of 
both which places was much facilitated by the 
great military stores taken in the towns of Sile- 
sia. ‘They were brought down the Oder to near 
its mouth, and then transported by land to the 
neighbourhood of these fortresses; and with such 
vigour did Marshal’ Lefebvre push forward the 
uperations, especially against the former of 
these towns, that before the end of January con- 
siderable progress had been made in the works.* 

On the return of Napoleon to Warsaw, he re- 
ceived detailed accounts of the oper- Operations of 
ations of Marmont in Illyria since Marmont in Il- 
the commencement of hostilities in lyna. 
October. For a long period, and during the 
time when it was understood that a negotiation~ 
was on foot between the two governments, a sort 
of tacit suspension of arms existed between the 
French marshal and the Russians; but when it 
was distinctly ascertained that hostilities had 
been resumed, the flames of war extended to the 
smiling shores of the Adriatic Sea. The Rus- 
sians, strengthened by the arrival of Admiral 
Siniavin with a powerful squadron, resumed the 
offensive, and compelled Marmont to abandon 
the point of Ostro, and fall back on Old Ragusa, 
where he fortified himself in a strong position in 
front of the town, and resolved to await the arri- 
val of his flotilla and re-enforcements. & 
Encouraged by this retrograde move- °°? 9- 
ment, the Russians, six thousand strong, sup- 
ported by some thousand Montinegrins, 
advanced to the attack; but they were S¢Pt0- 
anticipated by the French general, and after a 
sharp action the new levies were dispersed, and 
the regular troops compelled to take refuge with- 
in the walls of Castelnuovo, after sustaining a 
loss of six hundred men.t f 

At the same period, a courier from Constanti- 
nople brought intelligence of the dec» 
laration of war by the Porte against 
Russia. This was an event of the 
very highest importance, promising, 
as it did, to effect so powerful a diver- 
sion in the Russian forces; and Napoleon there- 
fore resolved to improve to the uttermost so au- 
spicious a change by contracting the closest alli- 
ance with the Turkish government. ‘Though 
General Michelson had early gained considera- 
ble advantage, and was advancing towards Bel- 
grade, which had fallen into the hands of Czerny 
George and the insurgent Georgians, yet the dis- 
asters of the Prussian war had opened the eyes 
of the cabinet of St. Petersburg, when it was 
too late, to the imprudence of which they had 
been guilty in engaging at once in two such for- 
midable contests; and thirty-six battalions and 
forty squadrons (about twenty-five thousand 
men) were ordered to advance with all possible 
rapidity from the plains of Moldavia to the banks 
of the Bug. Desirous to derive every possible 
advantage from this great diversion, Napoleon 
sent instructions to his ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, General Sebastiani, to use the greatest 
efforts to induce the Turkish government to en- 
ter vigorously into the contest; while to Mar- 
shal Marmont he gave orders to send French of- 
ficers into all the Ottoman provinces, with orders 
to do their utmost everywhere to rouse the Mus- 
sulman population against the Moscovite inva- 
ders ;t while the relations of France with Persia 


Jom., ii., 387. 


Napoleon’s ef- 
forts to stimu- 
late the Turks 
to vigorous re- 
sistance. 


* Dum., xvii., 223, 237, 
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+ These instructions to Marshont are well worthy of at- 
tention, both as evincing the views Napoleon already enter- * 
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and Turkey were considered of such paramount 
importaneé that they were made the subject of a 
special message to the Senate, which declared 
“the Emperor of Persia, tormented, as Poland 
was for sixty years, by the intrigues of Russia, 
is animated by the same sentiments as the Turks, 
He has resolved to march upon the Caucasus to 
defend his dominions. Who could number the 
duration of the wars, the number of campaigns, 
which would be required one day to repair the 
calamities consequent upon the Russians ob- 
taining possession of Constamtinople ? Were 
the tiara of the Greek faith raised again, and ex- 
tended from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, we 
should see in our own days our provinces at- 
tazked by clouds of barbarians; and if, in that 
tardy struggle, civilized Kurope should happen 


to fall, our culpable indifference would justly ex- 


cite the reproaches of posterity, and would be- 
come a subject of opprobrium in history.” Mem- 
orable words ! when the events which subsequent 
times have brought about, and the objects of po- 
litieal apprehensions in our own time, are taken 
into view.* 

The residence of the French generals and of- 
Delightful ficers at Warsaw appeared a_ perfect 
residence of Elysium after the fatigues and priva- 
the French tions to which they had been exposed. 


at Warsaw The society of that capital is well’ 


known to be one of the most agreeable in Eu- 
trope, from the extraordinary talents and accom- 
plishments of the women of rank of which it is 
composed. No person can have mingled in 
those delightful circles without perceiving that 
the Polish women are the most fascinating in 
Europe. Endowed by nature with an ardent 
temperament, an affectionate disposition, and an 
exalted imagination, they have, at the same 


tained in regard to the Ottoman Empire, and setting in a 
clear light his suysequent perfidious conduct in abandoning 
that power to the ambition of Russia, by the treaty of Til- 
yan. 2, 1907. Sit ‘A courier, just arrived from Constantino- 

“ple, has announced that war against Russia is 
declared : great enthusiasm prevails at that capital ; twenty 
regiments of janizaries have just set out from its walls for 
the Danube, and twenty more will speedily follow from 
Asia. Sixty thousand men are at Hersova, Paswan Oglou 
has assembled twenty thousand at Widdin. Send imme- 
diately five engineer officers and as many of artillery to Con- 
stantinople: aid the pachas in every possible way with 
counsel, provision, and ammunition. It is not unlikely that 
I may send you with 25,000 men to Widdin, and there you 
will enter into the system of the grand army, of which you 
would form the extreme right. Twenty-five thousand 
French, supported by sixty thousand Turks, would soon 
force the Russians not to leave 30,000 men on the Danube, 
as they have done, but to forward twice that number to de- 
fend their own frontiers in that quarter. Send twenty or 
thirty oflicers to the pachas, if they demand so many ; but 
the period for the employment of troops is not yet arrived. 
The Turks may be relied on as faithful allies, because they 
hate the Russians : therefore be not sparing in your supplies 
of all sorts to them. An ambassador from Persia as well as 
Turkey has just been at. Warsaw; the court of Ispahan 
also, as the sworn enemy of Russia, may be relied on as our 
friend. Our relations with the Eastern powers are now 
such that we may look forward shortly to transporting 40,000 
men to the gates of Ispahan, and from thence to the shores of 
the Indus : projects which formerly appeared chimerical are 
now no longer so, when I receive ambassadors from the sul- 
tan, testifying a serious alarm at the progress of Russia, and 
the strongest confidence in the protection of France. In 
these circumstances, send your officers over all the Turkish 


* provinces: they will make known my disposition towards 


the grand seignor, and that will exalt the general enthu- 
siasm, while, at the same time, you will be able to acquire 
for me information which may prove in the highest degree 
useful. Ina word, general, [ am the sincerc friend of Tur- 
key, and wish to do tt all the good in my power; let that 
principle regulate all your actions. I consider the Turkish 
declaration of war against Russia as the most fortunate cir- 
cumstance which could possibly have occurred in my pres- 
ent sitnation.”—JoMmInNI, ii., 347-349. 
* Jom., ii., 345, 349. Bign., vi., 121. 
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time, all the grace and coquetry which constitute 
the charm of Parisian beauty, and yet retain, in 
most cases, the domestic virtues and simplicity 
of manner which nurse in infancy the national 
character of the English people.* Speaking ev- 
ery language*in Europe with incomparable fa- 
cility ; conversing alternately in French, Ger- 
map, ftalian, Russian, and sometimes. English, 
with the accent of a native; versed in the litera- 
ture and history of all these countries, and yet 
preferring to them all the ruins of their own 
wasted land; enthusiastic in their patriotism, and 
yet extended in their views; with hearts formed 
in the simplicity of domestic life, minds cultivated. 
during the solitude of rural habitation, and man- 
ners polished by the elegance of metropolitan 
society, they approach as near as imagination 
can figure to that imaginary standard of perfec- 
tion which constitutes the object of chivalrous 
devotion. Melancholy reflection ! that the great- 
est charms of society should be coexistent with 
the most vicious and destructive national institu- 
tions; and that its principal excellences should 
have been called forth by the miserable and dis- 
tracted customs which had brought the Polish 
nation to a premature dissolution !i+ 

If such are the attractions of Warsaw, even to 
a passing traveller, it may easily be aah 
believed what it appeared Paci ming 
French officers after. the storms of the French hy 
Pultusk and Golymin. From all the Polish 
parts of Prussian Poland the great “°° 
families flocked to her capital, and soon formed 
a society in the midst of the horrors of war which 
rivalled any in Europe in splendour and attrac- 
tions. Abandoning themselves without reserve 
to the delightful prospects which seemed to be 
opening on their country, the Polish women saw 
in the French officers the deliverers of Sarmatia, 
the invincible allies who were to restore the glo- 
ries of the Piasts and the Jagellons. A univer- 
sal enthusiasm prevailed: fétes and theatrical 
amusements succeeded each other in varying 
magnificence ; and, following the general bent, 
even the intellectual breast of Napoleon caught 
the flame, and did homage to charms which, at- 
tractive at all times, were, in that moment of 
exultation, irresistible. But these fairy scenes 
were of short duration, and war, in its most ter- 
rible form, was destined soon to rouse them from 
this transient period of enchantment.§ 

When the I‘rench were put into cantonments 
on the right bank of the Vistula, the situation of 
the Russian army was such that it could hard- 


* This observation applies to the character of the female 
part of the Polish rural nobility. Those who have made 
Warsaw or other great capitals their habitual residence, have 
too often contracted the vices incident to a polished and cor~ 
rupted society. 

t Personal observation. Savary, iii., 17, 

+ “Tt may with truth be said,” says Savary, “that the 
Polish women are fitted to inspire jealousy to the most ac- 
complished ladies in the civilized world: they unite, for the 
most part, to the manners of the great world a depth of in- 
formation which is rarely to be seen even among the French 
women, and which is infinitely superior to what is usually 
to be met with in the most accomplished urban society. It 
would appear that, being obliged to pass more than half the 
year on their estates, they devote themselves to reading and 
mental cultivation ; and thence in the eapitals, where they 
go to pass the winter, they so frequently appear superior ta 
all their rivals.”—SAvary, iii., 17. 

_ “IT did not require to learn,” says Duroc, “that the Po- 
lish women are thé most agreeable in Europe ; but ‘t was 
not till I arrived in Poland that I became acquainted with 
the full extent of their charms. The attractions of Warsaw 
are indescribable. It contains several agreeable circles—ong 
charming.” — Letter. of Duroc to Junot, Dec. 17, 1806: 
D’ABRANTES, ix., 350. Sav. iii; Im’ 


. 1807.] 


Wamenskoi 


- Benningsen ~ Grodno, where he went out in his 
assumes the a ; 
Comnnod: shirt to the streets, and gave une- 


quivocal proofs of mental derange- 
against Ber- ment. Buxhowden commanded his 
nadotte. own corps, while Benningsen did the 
Same with his, and the jealousy of each of these 
officers fora time prevented the one from obeying 
the commands of the other; butat length the ap- 
pointmeut of the latter to the supreme command 
vestored unity to the operations of the army. 
Fortunately for the Russians, the suspension of 
hostilities, and the interval of fifteen leagues 
which separated them from the enemy, prevent- 
ed them from suffering under this division of 
council; and when Benningsen assumed the 
command, he resolved to continue the design of 
Buxhowden, and, instead of allowing the army 
io repose in its cantonments, commence an ol- 
fensive movement with the whole army against 
the French left under Bernadotte and Ney, which 
had extended itself so far as to menace Kénigs- 
berg, the second city of the Prussian dominions, 
and the capital of the old part of the monarchy. 
Many reasons recommended this course. It was 
evident that Napoleon would turn to the best ac- 
count the breathing-time afforded him in winter- 
quarters. His army would be recruited and 
strengthened, his cavalry remounted, his maga- 
zines replenished onthe Vistula; the fortresses 
at its mouth were already observed; and when 
the mild season returned in May, there was ev- 
ery reason to fear that it would be as solidly es- 
tablished on the line of that river by the capture 
of Colberg, Graudentz,.and Dantzic, as it was 
now on the Oder and in Silesia by the reduction 
of the fortresses of that province. And the situ- 
ation of Bernadotte and Ney, who had extended 
their eantonments beyond what was either neces- 
sary or prudent, and such as almost to indicate 
an offensive intention, suggested a hope that, by 
a rapid movement, their corps might be isolated 
and destroyed before the bulk of the grand army, 
grouped round Warsaw, could advance to their 
reliet.* 

Impressed with these ideas, the Russian army, 
Rapid advance SeVenty-five thousand strong, with 
of Benningsen five hundred pieces of cannon, was 
towards Kén- everywhere put in motion, crossed 
igsherg. the Narew, and marched upon the 
Bobr. The corps of Benningsen and Buxhow- 
den, so long separated, effected a junction at Bi- 

ala on the 14th of January, and on the 
Jan. 15. 15th headquarters were established at that 
place. Essen was left with one division on the 
Narew to mark this forward movement; and 
there he was soon after joined by the divisions 
from Moldavia. This great assemblage of force 
was the more formidable that it was entirely un- 
known to the enemy, being completely concealed 
by the great Forest of Johansberg, and the nu- 
merous chain of lakes, intersected by woods, 
which lie between Arys, in East Prussia, and the 
shores of the Vistula. Rapidly advancing after 
its columns were united, the Russian drmy 
moved forward between the lakes of Sperding 
and Lowenthin; and on the 17th head- 
Jan. 17. Quarters were established at Rhein in 
East Prussia. Meanwhile the cavalry, consist- 


He advances 


ing of forty squadrons under Prince Gallitzin, 


pushed on for the Alle, om the roads leading to 


* Wilson, 83, 84. Dum., xvii., 295, 297. Jom., ii., 351. 
Bav., iii., 26, 27. 
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ly be said to have a commander. 
goes mad, and Kamenskoi retired far to the rear to’ 
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Konigsberg and Bischopstein; and on the other 
side of that river surprised and defeated the 
light horse of Marshal Ney, which had 
advanced in pursuit of Lestocq to Schip- J#%: 1 
penhal, within ten leagues of Konigsberg. Thus, 
on the 20th of January, the Russian 
army, perfectly concentrated and in ad- Sep. 7 
irable order, was grouped in the middle of 
East Prussia, and was within six marches of 
the Lower Vistula, where it might either raise 
the blockade of Dantzie and Graudentz, or fall 
with a vast superiority of force upon Bernadotte 
or Ney, still slumbering in undisturbed security 
in their cantonments.* 

Had Benningsen been aware of the scattered 
condition of Marshal Ney’s corps he 
might, by the admission of the-French 
military historians, have destroyed 
the whole before it could by possibility have been 
united and put in a condition to give battle. As 
it was, great numbers of his detached bodies 
were made prisoners, and the conduct of the 
marshal in first, by his senseless incursions, at- 
tracting the enemy, and then, by his undue dis- 
persion, exposing himself to their attacks, drew 
down a severe reproof from Napoleon.t But a 
glance at the map must be sufficient to show 
that great and decisive success was at this mo- 
ment within the grasp of the Russian general ; 
and that if, instead of making a long circuit to 
reach the head of Marshal Ney’s corps, scattered 
over a space of eighteen leagues, and drive it 
back upon its line of retreat towards Warsaw, 
he had boldly thrown himself, three days earlier, 
upon its flank, he would have separated it from 
the centre of the army, and driven both it and 
Bernadotte to a disastrous retreat into the angle 
formed by the Vistula and the Baltic Sea. The 
movement of Benningsen to the head of Ney’s 
column, however, having prevented this, he turn- 
ed his attention to Bernadotte, who had received. 
intelligence of his approach, and had rapidly 
concentrated his corps from the neighbourhood 
of Elbing at Momruncen. Meanwhile the Rus- 
sian army continued its advance: on the 5, 99 
22d headquarters were established at “°™ ~~ 
Bischopstein, and the Cossacks. pushed on to 
Heilberg ; and on the same day a severe action 
took place at Lecberg, from whence the French 
cavalry, under Colbert, were driven in the direc- 
tion of Allenstein. Ney, now seriously alarmed, 
despatched couriers in all directions to collect 
his scattered divisions, and on the 23d resumed 
his headquarters at Neidenberg, extending his 
troops by the left towards Gilgenberg to lend as- 
sistance to Bernadotte.t 


He surprises 
Ney’s corps. 


Bernadotte, informed by despatches from all _ 


quarters of this formidable irruption ».. aaotte 
into his cantonments, was rapidly attacked near 
concentrating his troops at Mohrun- Mobrehe. 
i i iy S wit 
gen, when Benningsen, with greatly ¢*°0P6 
superior forces, fell upon him. The con 


French troops, eighteen thousand strong, were — 
posted in rugged ground at Georgenthal, two 


miles in front of that town. General Makow 
attacked them with the advanced guard of the 


* Wilson, 83, 85. Dum., xvii., 295, 302. Jom., ii., 352. 
+ He severely blamed the marshal “ for having, by au in- 
considerate movement, attracted the enemy, and even en- 
deavoured to engage Marshal Soult, who declined to follow 


him, in the same expedition. You will immediately resume - 


the winter-quarters prescribed for your corps, and take ad< 
vantage of them to give rest to your cayalry, and repair, the 
best way you can, the fault you have committed.”—Dum,, 
xvii., 303 


t Dum., xvii., 207, 307, Jom., ii., 353, Wilson, 84, 85. 
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Russians before sufficient forces had come up, 
and after a sanguinary conflict, in which the 
eagle of the 9th French regiment was taken and 
retaken several times, and finally remained in 
the hands of the Russians, suffered the penalty 
of his rashness by being repulsed towards Leib- 
stadt. In this bloody affair both parties. had to 
lament the loss of two thousand men, and the 
Russian General Aurepp was killed. It was 
the more to be regretted that this premature at- 
tack had been made, as Lestoeq was at the mo- 
ment at Wormditt, or five leagues distant on the 
right; Gallitzin, with five thousand horse, at All- 
Reichau, at the same distance on the left; Oster- 
man Tolstoy at Heiligenthal, and Sacken at Eldit- 
ten, all in the immediate neighbourhood, so that, 
by a concentration of these forces, the whole 
French corps might with ease have been made 
prisoners. Asit was, Prince Michael Dolgorouc- 
ki, who had been detached by Prince Gallitzin to- 
wards Mohrungen in consequence of the violent 
fire heard in that direction, fell upon the rear of 
Bernadotte’s corps, penetrated into the town, 
made several hundred prisoners, and captured all 
his private baggage, among which, to his eternal 
disgrace, were found, as in the den of a common 
freebooter, silver plate, bearing the arms of al- 
most all the states in Germany, 10,000 ducats, 
recently levied fer his own private use, and 2500 
for that of his staff, from the town of Elbing.* 
The narrow escape, both of Ney and Berna- 
dotte, frorn total destruction in consequence of 
this bold and vigorous enterprise, excited the ut- 
most alarm in the French army. The latter fell 
back rapidly towards Thorn, on the Lower Vis- 
tula, by Deutch-Eylau, severely pressed by the 
Cossacks, who almost totally destroyed his rear- 
guard, and made many thousand prisoners. 
Headquarters were advanced by Benningsen, on 
the 26th, to Mohrungen, where they remained, 
from the exhaustion of the troops, till the 2d of 
February. Taking advantage of 


Graudentz isthe aid thus obtained, the brave and 


relieved, and 


the Frenchleft active Lestocq succeeded in raising 
wing driven the blockade of Graudentz, the key 
peck Py the to the Lower Vistula, and throwing 


in supplies of ammunition and pro- 
visions, which enabled that important fortress to 
hold out through all the succeeding campaign. 
The whole F'rench left wing raised their canton- 
ments, and fell back in haste, and with great 
loss, towards the Lower Vistula; and the alarm, 
spread as far as Warsaw, gave the most effect- 
ual refutation of the false accounts published in 
the bulletins of the successive defeats of the Rus- 
sian army.t At the same time intelligence was 
received of the arrival of the Russian divisions 
from the army of Moldavia, on the Narew and 
the Bug, where they formed a junction with 
General Essen, and raised the enemy’s force in 
that quarter to thirty thousand men.t 

* Bign., vi, 115. Wilson, 85. Dum., xvii, 307, 319. 
Jom., ii., 353. 

t “In Bernadotte’s baggage, taken at Mohrunger, were 
found curious proofs of the arrangements for stage effect 
and false intelligence, made by all the officers of the French 
army, from the emperor downward. An order was there 
found, giving the most minute directions for the reception 
of Napoleon at Warsaw, with all the stations and crossings 
where ‘ Vive l’Empereur !? was to be shouted ; and official 
despatches of all the actions of the campaign in which Ber- 
nadotte had been engaged, for publication, and private de- 
spatches giving the facts, as they really occurred, for the 
emperor’s secret perusal. These papers are still in the pos- 
session of General Benningsen’s family.”—Wzson’s Polish 
Campaign, 86, note. 
=F Wilson, 86, 87. Dum?, xvii, 307, 322.  Bign., vi., 115, 
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These untoward events made a great impres- 
sion on the mind of Napoleon, Who pytraordinary 
had never contemplated a renewal energy of Na- 
of active operations till his re-en- poleon in re- 


forcements from the Rhine had ar- @semblinghis — 


rived at headquarters, ard the return “7” 


of the mild season had enabled him to resume 
hostilities without the excessive hardships to 
which his troops, during the later stages of the 
campaign, had been exposed. ‘The cold was 
still extreme: the Vistula and the Narew were 
charged with enormous blocks of floating ice, 
which daily threatened to break down the bridges 
over them; the earth was covered with snow, 
the heavens exhibited that serene, deep blue as- 
pect which indicated a long continuance of in~ 
tense frost; magazines there were none in the 
country which was likely to become the theatre 
of war, and though the highly-cultivated territory 
of Old Prussia offered as great resources as any 
of its-extent in Europe* for an invading army, 
yet it was impossible to expect that it could 
maintain, for any length of time, the enormous 
masses who would speedily be assembled on its 
surface. But there was no time for deliberation : 
matters were pressing, the right of Benningsen 
was now approaching the Lower Vistula, and in 
a few days the Russian army would raise the 
blockade of Dantzic, and, resting on that fortress 
as a base from whence inexhaustible supplies 
of all sorts might be obtained by sea, would bid 
defiance to all his efforts. It was in such a cri- 
sis that the extraordinary activity and indefati- 
gable perseverance of Napoleon appeared most 
conspicuous. Instantly perceiving that active 
operations must be resumed even at that rude 
season, he'despatched orders from the 23d yj, 99 
to the 27th of January, for the assembling ©*""**" 
of all his army; and as, with the exception of 
Bernadotte and Ney, they all lay in cantonments 
not extending over more than twenty leagues, 
this was neither a tedious nor a difficult opera- 
tion. Bernadotte was enjoined to assemble 
around Osterode, Lefebvre at Thorn to observe 
Dantzic, Soult at Pragnitz, Davoust at Pultusk, 
Ney at Nudenberg, Bessiéres and Murat at War- 
saw, with the Imperial Guard and cavalry: 
though breathing only victory in his proclama- 
tions to his troops, he in reality was making every 
preparation for defeat; Lefebvre received orders 
to collect all the forces at his disposal, without any 
regard to the blockade of Dantzic, in order to se- 
cure the fortress and bridge of Thorn, the direct 
line of retreat across the Vistula from the theatre 
of war, while Lannes was disposed as a reserve 


on the right, and Augereau on the left bank of — 


that river. On the 27th orders were given to all 
the columns to march, and early on the morning 


of the 30th the emperor set out from Warsaw.iz 


_.* The territory of Old Prussia is not naturally more fer- 
tile than the adjoining provinces of Poland, but, nevertheless, 
it is as rich and cultivated as they are steril and neglected. 
On one side of the frontier line is to be seen numerous and 
opulent cities, smiling, well-cultivated fields, comfortable 
hamlets, and an industrious and contented population ; on 
the other, endless forests of pine, wretched villages, a de 
plorable agriculture ; squalid huts beside a few gorgeous 
palaces. Nothing can more clearly demonstrate the vicious 
and ruinous political institutions which have prevailed amid 
the mingled anarchy, tyranny, and Democracy of Old Po- 
land. ‘his difference, so well known to travellers, repeat- 
edly attracted the attention even of the military followers of 
the French army. —See SEGuR, Camp. de Russie, i., 127, 
and JOMINI, ii., 354. 

+ Dum., xvii., 322, 325. Jom., ii., 354, 355. 

+ The orders given by Napoleon to all the marshals and 
chief officers of his army on this trying emergency may be 
considered as a masterpiece of military skill and foresight, 
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* Following his ustial plan of marching with 


By daybreak the F'renct Q 
the bulk of his forces, so as to get in ae oy ee ima 


Murat, with his numerous and ter- 


~ Napoleo : : : D 
., Hei the rear of the enemy during his ad- | rible dragoons, were in motion to ae ee 
the rear of | vance, Napoleon marched towards | pursue the enemy; and asthe Rus- Russians, who 


Benningsen, 
who discovers 
his design and 
falls back. 


Allenstein, where he arrived on the 
2d of February with the corps of 
Soult, Augereau, and Ney, while 
Davoust-was, at a short distance 
still farther on his right, at Wartenberg. Already 
he had interposed between Benningsen and Rus- 
sia: the only line of retreat which lay open to 
that officer was.to the northeast, in the direction 
of Kénigsberg and the Niemen. The Russian 
army was stationed between the Passarge and 
the Alle, from Guffstadt and Heilsberg on the 
latter river, to Leibstadt and Wormditt in the 
neighbourhood of the former; but these move- 
ments of Napoleon induced Benningsen to con- 
centrate his divisions and move them to the east- 
ward, in the direction of Spiegelberg and the 
Feb. 1 and 9, Hrlle, on the Ist and 2d of February, in 
: " order to preserve his communications 
with the Russian frontier. The whole army as- 
sembled in order of battle on the follow- 

Feb, 3. . é ss a * 
ing day, in a strong position on the heights 
of Jonkowo, covering the great road from Allen- 
stein to Leibstadt, its right resting on the village 
of Mondtken. Napoleon instantly directed Da- 
voust to march from Wartenberg to Spiegelberg 
with his whole corps, in order to get entirely 
round the left flank of the Russians in this posi- 
tion and attack them in rear, while Soult re- 
ceived orders to force the bridge of Bergfried, by 
which their retreat and communications. lay 
across the Alle. It was all over with the Rus- 
sians if these orders had been carried into full 
execution without their being aware how com- 
pletely they were in course of being encircled; 
but, by a fortunate accident, the despatches to 
Bernadotte, announcing the design, and enjoin- 
ing him to draw Benningsen on towards the 
Lower Vistula, had previously fallen into the 
hands of the Cossacks, and made that general 
aware of his danger; he immediately despatched 
orders to the officer at Bergfried to hold the 
bridge to the last extremity, which was so gal- 
Jantly obeyed that, though Soult assailed it with 
all his corps, and it was taken and retaken sev- 
eral times, yet it finally remained in the 
Feb. 3. hands of the Russians. The situation of 
Benningsen, however, was now very critical: he 
‘was compelled to fall back to avoid being turned 
in presence of very superior forces, and by his 
lateral movement from Mohrungen he had be- 
come entirely separated from Lestocq, who saw 
the most imminent danger of being cut off and 
destroyed by the superior forces of Bernadotte. 
. Fortunately, however, from the despatches being 


intercepted, that marshal remained entirely ig- | 


“norant both of what was expected from him, and 
of the great advantages which remained in his 
power; and Lestocq, without being disquieted, 
was enabled to check his advance and make 
preparations for a retreat, which was presented 
him from Frreystadt, where he had been cov- 
ering the revictualling of Graudentz, by Deutch- 
Eylau, Osterode, Mohrungen to Leibstadt, while 
Benningsen himself, on the night of the 3d, 
broke up from Junkowo, and retired in the same 
direction.* 
and deserve especial attention from all who desire to make 
themselves acquainted either with his extraordinary activity 
and resources, or the multiplied cares which, on such an oc- 
casion, devolve on a commander-in-chief.—See the whole in 


DuMAS, xvii., 330-374 ; Pieces Just. ” 
* Wilson, 89, 92. Jom., ii., 355, 356. Dum., xvii. 330, 349. 
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sians had been much retarded during es0've to give 
the night by the passage of so many >*e- 
pieces of cannon and wagons through the nar- 
row streets of Junkowo, they soon came up with 
their rear-guard. By overwhelming numbers, 
the Russians were forced from the bridge _ 

of Bergfried ; but they rallied in the vil- Rabid. 
lage, and forming barricades with tumbrils, wag- 
ons,-and chariots, effectually checked the ad- 
vance of the enemy, until the carriages in the 
rear had got clear through, when they retired, 
obstinately contesting every inch of ground, which 
they did with such effect that the French lost 
fifteen hundred men in the pursuit, without in- 
flicting a greater loss on their adversaries. Nor 
were any eannon or chariots taken: a striking 
proof of the orderly nature of the retreat, and the 
heroism with which the rear-guard performed its 
duty, when it is recollected that Napoleon, with 
eighty thousand men, thundered in close pur- 
suit, and that, from the state of the roads, the 
march which had been ordered upon three lines 
could take place on two only. Soult and Da- 
voust continued to manceuvre, in order to tur 
the Russian left, while Murat and Ney pressed 
their rear-guard. On the night of the 4th the 
Russians retired to Frauendorf, where they stood 
firm next day. But this continued retreat Hans 
in presence of the enemy was now begin- *°7'°> 
ning to be attended with bad effects, both upon . 
the health and spirits of the soldiers. The Rus- 
sian commissariat was then wretched: maga- 
zines there were none in the country which was 
now the theatre of war; and the soldiers, when 
worn out with a night march over frozen snew, 
had no means of obtaining subsistence but by 
prowling about to discover and dig up the little 
stores which the peasants had buried for the use 
of their families. The men everywhere lay om 
the bare ground in intense frost, with no cther 
bed but the snow, and no covering but their great- 
coats, which were now little better than rags. 
They were not as yet inured to retire before the 
enemy, and the murmur against any farther re- 
treat was so loud that Benningsen resolved to 


fall back only to a chosen field of battle; and, 


upon examining the map, that of Prussitcu-Ey- 
Lav was selected for this purpose. No sooner 
was this announced to the troops than their dis- 
contents were appeased, the hardships of the 
night marches were forgotten, and from the joy- 
ful looks of the men it would rather have been 
supposed they were marching to tranquil winter- 
quarters than the most desperate struggle which 
had occurred in modern times.* 

Severe actions, however, awaited these brave 
men ere they reached the theatre of 
final conflict. On the night of the 5th 
the army moved to Landsberg, where . 
the troops from Heilsberg joined them, notwith- 
standing a bloody combat with Marshal Davoust. 
On the following day the rear-guard, un- Aine 
der Bagrathion, posted between Hoff and “°" 
that town, was assailed with the utmost vehe- 
mence by Murat, at the head of the cavalry and 
the principal part of the corps of Soult and Au- 
gereau. ‘The approach of these formidable mass- 
es, and the imposing appearance of their cavalry, 
as well as the balls which began to fall from the 


Combat of 
Landsberg . 


* Wilson, 92, 94. Jom., ii., 356. Dum, xvii., 349, 352 
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French batteries, occasioned great confusion 
among the cannon and carriages in the streets of 
the town. But with such resolution did the rear- 
guard maintain their position that, though they 
sustained a heavy loss, the enemy were kept at 
bay till night closed the carnage, and relieved the 
Russian general from the anxieties consequent 
on so critical a situation in presence of such 
enormous forces of the enemy. ‘Two battalions 
of Russians were trampled under foot in the 
course of the day or cut down, chiefly by one of 
their own regiments of horse dashing over them, 
when broken and flying from Murat’s dragoons. 
Benningsen, upon this, supported the rear-guard 
by several brigades of fresh troops, and the com- 
bat continued with various success till night, 
when both armies bivouacked in presence of 
each other: that of the French on the heights of 
Hoff, that of the Russians on those which lie in 
front of Landsberg, and the little stream of the 
Stein separating their outposts from each other. 
In this untoward affair the Russians sustained a 
loss of 2500 men, among whom was Prince Gal- 
litzin, whose chivalrous courage had already 
endeared him to the army; but the French were 
weakened by nearly as greatanumber. During 
the night the whole army again broke up, and, 
without farther molestation, reached Prussich- 
Feb. Eylau at seven the next morning, when 
*“* they passed through the town, and moved 
quietly to the appointed ground for the battle on 
the other side, where it arrived by noonday.* 
This rapid concentration and retreat of the 
Combat of Leib- Russians isolated the Prussian 
stadt, and retreat corps of Lestocq, and gave too 
of Lestoca. much reason to fear that it might 
be cut off by the superior forces of Bernadotte or 
Ney, who were now pressing on it on all sides. 
But the skilful movements of the Prussian gener- 
al extricated him from a most perilous situation. 
ease On the 5th he set out from Mohrungen, 
°®-. and his horse encountered the cavalry of 
Murat near Deppen, while the head of; the col- 
umn of infantry was at the same time charged 
by Ney, who had crossed the Passarge to inter- 
cept his progress near Waltersdorf. ‘The heroic 
resistance of the advanced guard, only three 
thousand strong, gave time for the main body to 
change the line of its march, and escape in the 
direction of Schlodein ; but it proved fatal to it- 
self, as almost the whole were slain or made pris- 
oners, with twelve pieces of cannon. ‘The firm 
countenance of the cavalry, however, defeated all 
the efforts of Murat, who in vain charged them 
repeatedly with six thousand horse, and, after 
baffling aJl his attacks, they retired leisurely and 
in the best order, covering the march of the in- 
pee fantry all the way; crossed the Passarge 
°°“ at Spandau, and arrived on the 7th in 
safety at Hussehnen in the neighbourhood of 
Prussich-Eylau.t 
Thus, after sustaining incredible hardships, 
t and undergoing serious dangers, the 
Relative forees whole Russian army was at length 
”s ~ concentrated in one field of battle, 
and about to measure its strength with the enemy. 
It was reduced, by the fatigues and losses of this 
winter campaign, to sixty-five thousand men, as- 
sembled around Eylau, to which, if ten thousand 
be added as Lestocq’s division, which might be 
expected to co-operate in the approaching action, 
the whole amount that could be relied on for the 


* Dum., xvii., 354, 365. Wilson, 94, 95. Jom,, ii., 356. 
t Jom., ii., 356, 357. Dum., xvii., 352; 356. 
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shock was seventy-five thousand, with 460 pieces 
of cannon. ‘The French, after deducting the 
losses of this dreadful warfare, exclusive of Ber- 
nadotte, who did not arrive on the ground for two 
days after, could still bring eighty-five thousand 
men into the field, including nearly sixteen thou- © 
sand horse; but they had not above three hun- 
dred and fifty pieces of artillery.* Thus the two 
armies were nearly equal—the French superior- 
ity in numbers, and especially in cavalry, being 
counterbalanced by the advantage which the 
Russians had in that important arm, the artil- 
lery. ‘Their spirit and courage were at the same 
level; for ifthe French could recall with deserved 
pride the glorious achievements of the campaign, 
and a long course of almost unbroken victories, 
the Russians, on their side, had the triumphs of 
Suwarrow in Turkey, Poland, and the Italian 
plains, to commemorate; and if the former were 
impelled by the ardour of a revolution, convert- 
ed by consummate genius into that of military 
conquest, the latter were buoyant with the rising 
energy of an empire, whose frontiers had never 
yet receded before the standards of an enemy.t 
The Russian rear-guard, ten thousand strong, 
under Bagrathion, was leisurely re- 1 4a. com. 
tiring towards Eylau, and at the dis- pats lta | j 
tance of about two miles from that Eylau the day 
village, when it was attacked by the before the bat- 
French infantry. The Russians “* 
were at first compelled to give way, but the St. 
Petersburg dragoons, whose rout had occasioned. 


‘such damage to their own comrades on the pre- 


ceding day, emulous to wipe away their disgrace, 
assailed the enemy so opportunely in flank, when. 
emerging from the tumult of the charge, that they 
instantly cut to pieces two battalions, and made 
prize of their eagles. Disconcerted by this check, 
the French gave no farther molestation to the 
Russian rear-guard, which retired into 

Eylau. By a mistake, however, the di- ¥%:?- 
vision destined to occupy that important station 
evacuated it, along with the rest of the army; 
and though Benningsen instantly ordered it to be 
reoccupied by fresh troops, the French had mean- 
while entered in great numbers, and the assail- 
ing division, under Barclay de Tolly, had a rude 
contest to encounter in endeavouring to regain 
the lost ground. By vast exertions, however, 
they at length succeeded in expelling the enemy: 
the French again returned in greater force; the 
combat continued with the utmost fury till long 


* The following is the account given by Duinas of the 
troops present under arms, in January, 1807, under Napo- 
leon on the Vistula : 


Infan 


an 
‘ +, Artil fag Cavalry, 
Imperial Guard under Bessiéres..-...., 9,199 3,829 
st Oudinot......... 6,046 
First corps, Bernadotte.........-...-.. 18,073 950 
Third do., Davoust..<.«......- 5 
Fourth do., Soult......... 1,495 
Fifth do., Lannes..... 1,399 
Sixth do., Ney..-.. 881 
Cayalry do., Murat . 14,868 
Total on the Vistula.......... 109,238 20,350 
Detached, viz., Mortier, in Pomerania.. 15,868 1,254 
“ Jerome and Vandamme, . 
in Silesia. ......0002-< 18,982 2,207 
oe Lefebvre, Dantzic .-.... 23,248 547 
au _Hanover, Dumonceau... 6,898 689 
Total jes sssiep sees 7S A464 . 25.047 
If from this mass of 109,238 infantry and 20,000 caval 


there be deducted 18,000 absent under Bernadotte, 16,000 
under Lannes, and 10,000 lost or left behind during the 
march from Warsaw, there will remain, on their own show- 
ing, 85,000 in line at Eylau, and that agrees nearly with Sir. 
Robert Wilson’s estimate.—Dumas, vol. xviii., 592 ; Wi.- 
SON, 99. + Dum., xvili., 1,10. Wilson, 98, 99. 
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after sunset; fresh re-enforcements came up to 
the Russians; twice Barclay carried the village 
after dark, by the light of the burning houses ; and 
when, at length, driven out of the town, which, 
from lying in a hollow and being commanded on 
all sides, was no longer tenable afier the enemy 
had brought up their heavy artillery, that gallant 
. commander, with this heroic rear-guard, intrench- 
ed himself in the church and churchyard, which 
stands on an eminence by the road on issuing 
from the town on the other side, and there main- 
tained a sanguinary resistance till past ten at 
night, when he was severely wounded. Then 
the object of the strife having been gained by the 
heavy artillery having all arrived by the road of 
Schloditten and taken up its position on the field 
of battle behind the village, the unconquered 
Russians were withdrawn from the churchyard, 
which, with its bloodstained graves and corpse- 
-cased slopes, remained in the hands of Napo- 
jeon.* 

Never in the history of war did two armies 
Apyious situa- PASS a night under more awful and 
tion of both Impressive circumstances than the 
armies in their rival hosts who now lay, without 
night’sbivouac. tent or covering, on the snowy ex- 
panse of the field of Eylau. The close vicinity 
of the two armies; the vast multitude assembled 
jn so narrow a space, intent only on mutual de- 
struction; the vital interests to the lives and for- 
tunes of all which were at stake; the wintry 
wildness of the scene, cheered only by the watch- 
fires, which threw a partial glow on the snow- 
¢lad heights around; the shivering groups who 
in either army lay round the blazing fires, chill- 
ed by girdles of impenetrable ice; the stern reso- 
jution of the soldiers in the one array, and the 
enthusiastic ardour of those in the other; the 
liberty of Europe now brought to the issue of 
one dread combat; the glory of Russia and 
France dependant on the efforts of the mightiest 
armament that either had yet sent forth—all con- 
tributed to impress a feeling of extraordinary 
solemnity, which reached the most inconsiderate 
breast, oppressed the mind with a feeling of anx- 
ious thought, and kept unclosed many a wearied 

- eyelid in both camps, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinary fatigues of the preceding days. But 
no sooner did the dawn break, and the quick rat- 
ue of musketry from the outposts commence, 
than these gloomy presentiments were dispelled, 
and all arose from their icy beds with no other 
feelings but those of joyous confidence and mili- 
tary ardour.t 

The evacuation * Eylau on the preceding 

Ear night had led Napoleon to suppose 
benaar ¢Hie a that the enemy were not to give bat- 
hattle and the tle on the succeeding day ; and, over- 
positions of ei- whelmed with the extraordinary fa- 
therarmy. —_ tioyes he had undergone since leav- 
ing Warsaw, during which time he had been 
occupied in business or marching twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four, he retired to a house in 
the town, and there, amid all the horrors of a 
place carried. by assault, fell into a profound 
sleep, The two armies were within half can- 


non-shot of each other, and their immense mass-. 


es disposed in close array on a space not exceed- 


ing a league in breadth. The field of battle was’ 


an open expanse of unenclosed ground, rising 
into swells, or small hills, interspersed with 
many lakes; but'as the whole surface was cov- 
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ered with snow, and the lakes so thoroughly fro- 
zen as to bear any weight either of cavalry or 
artillery, the whole surface was accessible to 
military operations. The Russian right, under 
Tutschakoff, lay on either side of Schloditten ; 
the centre, under Sacken, occupied a cluster of 
little open hills, intercepted by lakes, in front of 
Kuschnitten ; the left, under Osterman Tolstoy, 
rested on Klein-Saussgarten; the advanced 
guard, ten thousand strong, with its outposts ex- 
tending almost to the houses of Eylau, was un- 
der the command of Bagrathion; the reserve, in 
two divisions, was led by Doctoroff. ‘The whole 
army in front was drawn up in two lines with 
admirable precision: the reserve, in two close 
columns behind the centre; the foot artillery, 
consisting of 400 pieces, was disposed along the 
front of the lines; the horse artillery, carrying 
sixty guns; cavalry and Cossacks, under Pla-— 
toff, in reserve behind the centre and wings, in 
order to support any point which might appear 
to require assistance. Lestocq, with his divis- 
ion, was not yet in line, but he had lain at Hus- 
sehnen the preceding night; which was only 
three leagues off, and might be expected to join 
before the battle was far advanced.* 

The French position, generally speaking, was 
more elevated than that of the Rus- pistribution 
sians, with the exception of the of the French 
right, where it was commanded by forces. 
the heights of Klein-Saussgarten, The town of 
Eylau, however, occupied in force-by their 
troops, was situated in a hollow, so low that 
the roofs of the houses were below the range of 
the cannon-shot, and the summit of the church 
steeple, which stands on an eminence, alone 
was exposed to the destructive storm* Davoust 
was on the right, and received orders to attack 
the villages of Klein-Saussgarten and Serpallen, — 
occupied by the enemy. Soult, in the centre 
was destined to advance against the Russian 
main. body and the strong batteries placed oppo- 
site to KEylau; Augereau was on the left, to sup- 
port his attack; the Imperial Guard and cavalry 
of Murat in reserye behind the centre, ready to 
support any attack which might appear likely to 
prove unsuccessful. Orders had been despatch- 
ed to Ney to attack the Russian right as soon as 
the action was warmly engaged; and it was 
hoped he would arrive on the field at least as 
soon as Lestocq on the other side, upon whose 
traces he had so long been following. Lannes 
had been detained by sickness at Pultusk, and 
his corps, placed under the orders of Savary, af- 
terward Duke of Rovigo, was observing the 
Russian forces left on the Bug and the Na- 
rew.t : 
Napoleon’s design, when he saw that the Rus- 
sians stood firm, and were resolved Battle of Ey- 
to give battle, was to turn their left lau. Defeat 
by the corps of Marshal Davoust, of Augereau, 
and throw it back, as at Austerlitz, on the mid- 
dle of the army; but, the better to conceal this 
object, he commenced the action soon after day- 
light by a violent attack on their right Feb. 8 
and gentre. The Russian cannon played “~"”’ 
heavily, but rather at hazard, on the hostile mass- 
es in front of Eylau, while the French guns re 
plied with fatal effect from their elevated posi 
tion down upon the enemy, whose lines were ex 
posed from head to foot to the range of their 
shot, Presently the left, under Augereau, ad- 


a Eee 


* Wilson, 97,98, 100, Jom., ii., 357, 358. Dum., xviii., 
6 8. Bign., vi., 126. + Wilson, 101. Jom., it., 358. 


* Dum., xvii., 12,18. Jom., ii., 359, 360. Wilson, 101. 
+ Wilson, 101. Jom., ii., 360, 361. Dum., xviil., 9, 15. 
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vanced in massy columns towards Schloditten, | the other. ‘The Russians, disordered by success, 


while Soult’s corps, preceded by a hundred and 
fifty pieces of artillery, marched with an intrep- 
id step against the Russian centre, and forty 
guns of the Imperial Guard, posted on an emt- 
mence near the church of Eylau, opened a heavy 
fire on the great central Russian battery.. These 
troops had not advanced above three hundred 
yards, driving the Russian tirailleurs before 
them, when the Russian cannon-shot from two 
hundred pieces, admirably directed, ploughed 
through the mass, and so shattered it that the 
whole body inclined to the left, to get under the 
shelter of a detached house which stood in the 
way. A snowstorm at the same time set in, 
and darkened the atmosphere, so that neither 
army could see its opponent; but, nevertheless, 
the deadly storm of bullets continued to tear the 
massy columns of Augereau, and the fire was. 
so violent as to prevent Soult from rendering him 
any effectual support. Augereau’s divisions 
were already severely shaken by this murderous 
fire, when they were suddenly assailed on one 
side by the right wing of the Russians, under 
Tutschakoff, and on the other by their reserve 
and a powerful cavalry under Doctoroff. So 
thick was the snowstorm, so unexpected the on- 
set, that the assailants were only a few yards 
distant, and the long lances of the Cossacks al- 
most touching the French infantry when they 
were first discerned. The combat was not of 
more than a few minutes’ duration: the corps, 
charged at once by foot and horse with the ut- 
most vigour, broke and fled in the wildest disor- 
der back into Eylau, closely pursued by the 
Russian cavalry and Cossacks, who made such 
havoc that the whole, above sixteen thousand 
strong, were, with the exception of fifteen hun- 
dred men, taken or destroyed; and Augereau 
himself, with his two generals of divisions, Des- 
gardens and Heudelet, desperately wounded.* 
Napoleon was apprized of this disaster by the 
mminent torrent of fugitives-which rushed into 
danger of Eylau; and the snowstorm clearing 
Napoleon. away at the same time, showed him 
the Russian right and centre far advanced, with 
their light troops almost at the edge of the town. 
He himself was stationed at the churchyard on its 
eastern side, which had been the scene of such 
a sanguinary conflict on the preceding night; 
and already the crash of the enemy’s balls~ on 
the steeple and walls of the church showed how 
nearly danger was approaching. Presently one 
of the Russian divisions, following rapidly after 
the fugitives, entered Eylau by the western street, 
and charged, with loud hurrahs, to the foot of 
the mount where the emperor was placed with a 
battery of the Imperial Guard and his personal 
escort of a hundred men. Had a regiment of 
horse been at hand to support the attack, Napo- 
leon must have been made prisoner; for, though 
the last reserve, consisting of six battalions of 
the Old Guard, were at a short distance, he might 
‘have been enveloped before they could get up to 
his rescue. ‘The fate of Europe then hung by a 
thread, but in that terrible moment the emperor’s 
presence of mind did not forsake him: he in- 
stantly ordered his little body-guard, hardly more 
than a company, to form line, in order to check 
the enemy’s advance, and despatched orders to 
the Old Guard to attack the column on one flank, 
while a brigade of Murat’s horse charged it on 


* Wilson, 101,102, Jom., ii., 361. Dum., xviii., 17, 18. 
Bign., ¥i., 129, 130. 


and ignorant of the inestimable prize which was 


almost within their grasp, were arrested by the 


firm countenance of the little band of heroes who 
formed Napoleon’s last resource; and before 
they could re-form their ranks for a redline con- 
flict, the enemy were upon them on either flank, 
and almost the whole division was cut to pieces 
on the spot.*t+ 

The disorder produced by the repulse of Soult 
and the almost total destruction of ¢, 

= . Grand charge 

Augereau’s corps, however, was by the cavalry 
such that the French emperor was and Imperial 
compelled to strain every nerve to Guard on the 
repair it. For this purpose he pre- sia wie 
pared a grand charge by the whole “~ 
cavalry and Imperial Guard, supported by the 
divisions of Soult, which were again formed and 
led back to the attack. The onset of this enor- 
mous mass, consisting of fourteen thousand cav- 
alry and twenty-five thousand foot-soldiers, sup- 
ported by two hundred pieces of cannon, was the 
more formidable that the thick storm of snow 
prevented them from being perceived till they 
were close upon the first line. The shock was 
irresistible: the front line of the Russians was 
forced to give ground, and in some places thrown 
into disorder; their cavalry crushed by the enor- 
mous weight of the seventy squadrons which fol- 
lowed the white plume of Murat; and a desper- 
ate mélée ensued, in which prodigious losses 
were sustained on both sides; for the Russian 
battalions, though broken, did not lay down their 
arms or fly, but falling back on such as yet 
stood firm, or uniting in little knots together, still 
maintained the combat with the most dogged res- 
olution. Instantly perceiving the extent of the 
danger, Benningsen, with his whole staff, gallop- 
ed forward from his station in the rear to the 
front, and at the same time despatched orders to 
the whole infantry of the reserve to close their 
ranks and advance to the support of their com- 
rades engaged. These brave men inclining in- 
ward, pressed eagerly on, regardless of the 
shower of grape and musketry which fell in 
their advancing ranks, and, uniting with the first 
line, charged home with loud hurrahs upon the 
enemy. In the shock, Essen’s Russian division 
was broken, and the French horse, pursuing their 
advantage, swept through several openings and 
got as far as the reserve cavalry of Benningsen; 
but no sooner did Platoff see them approaching 
with loud cries, and in all the tumult of victory, 
than he gave orders to the Cossacks of the Don 
to advance. Regardless of danger, the children 
of the desert joyfully galloped forward to the 
charge: their long lances are in rest, their blood- 
horses are at speed; in an instant the French 
cuirassiers are broken, pierced through, and scat- 
tered. Retreat was impossible through the again 
closed ranks of the enemy, and eighteen only. of 


* Bign., vi., 130. Dum., xviii., 19, 20. Jom., ii., 362, 
363. Wilson, 101, 102. ; 

+ “Tnever was so much struck with anything in my life,* 
said General Bertrand at St. Helena, ‘‘as by the emperor at 
Eylan at the morhent when, alone with some officers of his 
staff, he was almost trodden under foot by a column of four 
or five thousand Russians. The emperor was on foot, and 
Berthier gave orders instantly for the horses to be brought 
forward ; the emperor gave him a reproachful look, and, in- 
stead, ordered a battalion of his guard, which was at a lit- 
tle distance, to advance. \ He himself kept his ground as the 
Russians approached, repeating frequently the words, ‘ What 
boldness ! what boldness!’ At the sight of the grenadiers 
of his guard the Russians made a dead pause ; the emper- 
or did not stir, but all around him trembled.”—Las Casas, 
ii., 151. See also Relation de la Bataille @Eylau, par wn 
Témoin Oculaire. Camp. en Prusse et Pol., iv., 45. 
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the whole body regained their own lines by a 
long circuit, while five hundred and thirty Cos- 
sacks returned, each cased in the shining armour 
which they had stripped from the dead bodies of 
their opponents. At all other points the enemy 
were, after a desperate struggle, driven back; 
and several eagles, with fourteen pieces of can- 
non, remained in the hands of the victors.* 

The battle appeared gained: the French left 
Great success 22d centre had been defeated with 
of Davoust on, extraordinary loss; their last re- 
the French — serves, with the exception of part of 
rigs: the guard, had been engaged without 
success ; to the cries of “ Vive ’Empereur !” and 
the shouts of enthusiasm with which they com- 
menced the combat, had succeeded a sullen si- 
lence along the whole line in front of Eylau; the 
Russians were several hundred paces in advance 
of the ground which they occupied in the morning; 
and a distant cannonade on both sides evinced the 
exhaustion and fatigue which was mutually felt. 
Lestocg had not yet arrived, but he was hourly and 
anxiously expected, and the addition of his fresh 
and gallant corps would, it was hoped, enable 
Benningsen to complete the victory. But while 
all eyes were eagerly turned to the right, where 
it was expected his standards would first appear, a 
terrible disaster, wellnigh attended with fatal con- 
sequences, took place on the left. Davoust, who 
was intrusted with the attack which was intend- 
ed to be the decisive one in that quarter, had 
long been delayed by the firm countenance of 
Bagavout and Osterman Tolstoy ; but at length 
the increasing numbers and vigorous attacks of 
the French prevailed, and-the village of Klein- 
Saussgarten fell into their hands. It was again 
reconquered by the Russians, but finally remain- 
ed in the possession of their antagonists. Nor 
was the action less warmly contested at Serpal- 
zen. Supported by a battery of thirty pieces of 
artillery, Bagavout there for three hours made 
head against the superior forces of St. Hilaire 
and Morand; at length the two lines advanced 
to within pistol-shot, when the Russians gave 
way; the cannoniers, bravely resisting, were 
bayoneted at their guns, and the pieces were on 
the point of being taken, when they were re-en- 


forced by two regiments which Benningsen sent: 


to their support, and the French, in their turn, 
were charged in flank by cavalry, broken and 
driven back upward of three hundred yards, 
But, notwithstanding this success at Serpallen, 
the progress of the enemy at Klein-Saussgarten 
was so alarming that the Russians were unable 
‘to maintain themselves on the ground they had 
so gallantly regained. Friant debouched in 
their rear in great strength, and rapidly continu- 
ing his advance from leit to right of the Russian 

osition, he had soon passed, driving everything 
‘before him, the whole ground occupied by their 
left wing; and continuing his triumphant course 
in their rear, carried by assault the hamlet of 
‘Anklappen, and was making dispositions for the 
attack of Kuschnitten, which had been the head- 
quarters of Benningsen during the preceding 
night, and lay directly behind the Russian cen- 
tre. Never was change more sudden: the vic- 
torious centre, turned and attacked both in flank 
and rear, seemed on the point of being driven off 
the field of battle; already the shouts of victory 
were heard from Davoust’s divisions, and vast 
volumes of black smoke, blown along the whole 
Russian centre and right from the flames of Ser- 


+ Dom, xviii. 19,20. Jom., ii, 362. Wilson, 103, 104. 
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pallen, evinced in frightful colours the progress 
of the enemy on their left.* 

_e poebes of Benningsen, however, was 
equal tothe emergency. Orders were i 
despatched to the mie left wing to ron 
fall back, so as to come nearly at his left toar- 
right angles to the centre and right; Tet the evil. 
and although this retrograde movement, per- 
formed in presence of a victorious enemy, was 
necessarily attended with some disorder, yet it 
was successfully accomplished; and, after sus- 
taining considerable loss, the Russian left wing 
was drawn up, facing outward, nearly at right 
angles to the centre, which still retained its ad- 
vanced oe midway between the’ ground 
occupied by the two armies where the fight began 
in the morning. As the Russian left fell back 
to the neighbourhood of the centre, it received 
the support of the reserves, while Benningsen. 
wheeled about to the assistance of the discomfit- 
ed wing ;+ and although St. Hilaire carried 
Kuschnitten, this was the last of his advantages 
in that quarter, and the victorious Davoust was 
at length arrested. 

The battle was in this critical state, with the 
French victorious on one wing and 
the Russians on the centre and the 
other, but without any decisive ad- 
vantage to either side, when the 
corps of Lestocq, so long expected, 
at length appeared on the extreme 
Russian right, driving before him the French bat- 
talions which were stationed near the village of 
Althof. Orders were immediately despatched to 
him to defile as quickly as possible in the rear of 
the Russian right, so as to assist in the recapture 
of Kuschnitten behind their centre, where St. 
Hilaire had established himself in so threatening 
a manner. These directions were rapidly and 
ably performed: moving swiftly over the open 
ground in the rear of the Russian right in three 
columns, he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Kuschnitten an hour before it was dark, with 
seven thousand men, having left two thousand to 
occupy Althof, and lost nearly a thousand in the 
course of the march that morning, which had 
been a constant fight with Marshal Ney’s corps. 
Dispositions for attacking the village and cutting 
off the retreat of the enemy were instantly made: 
a terrible cannonade was kept up on its houses, 
and the Prussians, under cover of the guns, 
charging in three columns, carried it with irre- 
sistible force, destroying or making prisoners the 
51st and one battalion of the 108th regiments sta- 
tioned there, with an eagle, and recovering the 
Russian guns which had been abandoned on the 
retreat from Serpallen. Not-content with this 
great success, Lestocq immediately re-formed 
his divisions in line, with the cavalry and Cos- 
sacks in rear, and advanced against the hamlet 
of Anklappen and the wood adjoining. The di- 
vision of Friant, wearied by eight hours’ fighting, 
was little in a condition to withstand these fresh 
troops, flushed by so important an advantage. 
The combat, however, was terrible: Davoust 
was there, and his troops, though exhausted, were 
more than double the numbers of the enemy, and 
he made the utmost efforts to maintain his 
ground, “Here,” said the marshal, “is the 
place where the brave should find a glorious 
death; the cowards will perish in the deserts of 


Lestocg at 
length appears 
onthe Russian 
right, and re~ 
‘stores the bat- 
tle. 
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Siberia.” ‘Notwithstanding all his exertions, 
however, Friant was driven out of the wood, 
after an hour’s combat, with the loss of three 
thousand men; the Russians, by a bold attack 
of cavalry, regained the smoking walls of An- 
klappen, and the whole allied line was pressing 
on in proud array, driving the enemy before them 
over the open ground between that ruin and 
Saussgarten, when night drew her sable mantle 

over this scene of blood.* 
The battle was over on the . and left, rt 
‘40,4, already the French lines were illu- 
cartiva by Ney, inated by the fire of innumerable 
and retaken by bivouacs, when both armies were 
Benningsen- gtartled by a sharp fire succeeded 
by loud shouts on the extreme right of the Rus- | 
sians, towards Schloditten: it was occasioned by 
Marshal Ney’s corps, which, following fast on 
the traces of Lestocg, had at nightfall entered 
Althof, driving the Prussian detachment which 
occupied it before him, and had_now carried’ 
Schloditten, so as to interrupt the Russian com- 
munication with Konigsberg. Benningsen im- 
mediately ordered the Russian division of Ka- 
menskoi, which had suffered least in the prece- 
ding action, to storm the village, which was exe- 
cuted at ten at night in the most gallant style. 
The loud cheers of their victorious troops were 
heard at Preussich-Eylau; and Napoleon, sup- 
osing that a general attack was commencing, 
or which he was little prepared, gave orders for 
his heavy artillery and baggage to defile towards 
Landsberg, and ordered Davoust to draw back to 
the position which he had occupied in front of 
the wood when the action commenced in the 
morning, and this terminated the changes of this 

eventful day. 

From the mortification, however, of retiring 
for the first time in his life from be- 


Berea te the fore an enemy in an open field, Na- 
wishes of his poleon was relieved by the measures 
officers, re- adopted by the Russian general. At 
abe tore- 41 at night, a council of war was 


held by the generals on horseback 
as to the course which the army should pursue. 
It was. strongly represented by Osterman Tol- 
Stoy, the second in command, and Generals 
Knoring and Lestocq, that at last Bonaparte had 
now been defeated in a pitched battle, and that it 
would-be to the last degree impolitic to destroy 
the moral effect of such an advantage by retreat- 
ing before him, and thus giving him a fair pre- 
text for representing it as a victory; that they 
were ready instantly or next day to follow up 
their success, and attack the enemy wherever 
they could find him; and that, at all events, they 
would pledge their heads that, if he would only 
stand firm, Napoleon would be driven to a disas- 
trous retreat. Strong as these considerations 
were, they were overbalanced, in Benningsen’s 
estimation, by still stronger. He knew that his 
own loss was not less than twenty thousand men, 
‘atid though he had every reason to believe that 
the enemy’s was still heavier, yet the means of 
repairing the chasm existed to a greater degree 
in the hands of Napoleon than his own: Ney, 
whose corps had comparatively suffered little, 
had just joined him; Bernadotte, it was ‘to be 
presumed, would instantly be summoned to head- 
quarters, and these fresh troops might give the 
enemy the means of cutting them off from Kon- 


sae Dam., xviii., 30, 35. Wilson, 105, 106. ‘Jom., ii. 364, 
_ + Wilson, 106, 107, Dum., xviii., 35, 37, Jom., ii., 965, 
Bign,, vi. 133, 134, 
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igsberg, in which case, in the total destitution for 
provisions which prevailed, the most dreadful 
calamities might be apprehended. Influenced. 
by these considerations, Benningsen, who was 
ignorant of the enormous magnitude of the losses 
which the French had sustained, and who, though. 
a gallant veteran, had lost somewhat of the vig- 
our of youth,-and had been thirty-six hours on 
horseback with hardly any nourishment, perse- 
vered in his opinion, and directed the order of 
march, which began at midnight, through Schlo- 
ditten towards Konigsberg, without any molesta- 
tion from the enemy. They took post at Wot~ 
tenberg, three leagues in front of that town, where 
the wearied soldiers, after a struggle of unexam- 
pled severity, were at length enabled to taste a 
few hours of repose.* 
Such was the terrible battle of Eylau, fough 

in the depth of winter, amid ice and. Regus of the 
snow, under circumstances of unex- battle, and 
ampled horror; the most bloody and losses on botl. 
obstinately-contested that had yet Sides. 
oceurred during the war; and in which, if Na- 
poleon did not sustain a positive defeat, he un- 
derwent a disaster which had wellnigh proved . 
his ruin. The loss on both sides was immense, 
and never, in modern times, had a field of battle 
been strewed with such a multitude of slain. On 
the side of the Russians: twenty-five thousand 
had fallen, of whom above seven thousand were 
already no more: on that of the French, upward 
of thirty thousand were killed or wounded, and 
nearly ten thousand had left their colours, under 
pretence of attending to the wounded, and did not 
make their appearance for several days after- 
ward. The other trophies of victory were nearly 
equally balanced: the Russians had to boast of 
the unusual spectacle of twelve eagles taken 
from their antagonists, while they had made 
spoil of sixteen of the Russian guns, and four- 
teen standards.. Hardly any prisoners were made 
on either side during the action; but six thou- 
sand of the wounded, most of them in a hopeless 
state, were left on the field of battle, and fell inte 
the hands of the French.tt 

csi was ae eee dreadful as 
of battle presented on the following 
morning. Above fifty thousand men hee rae 
lay in the space of two leagues, wel- on the follow- 
tering in blood. The wounds were, i»8 day- 
for the most part, of the severest kind, from the 


* Wilson, 108, 109. Jom., ii., 365, 366. Dum., xviii., 


the field 
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a Jom., ii., 365. Dum xviii., 29, 40. Wilson, 108, 109, 


t The official accounts of this great battle on both sidee 
are so much interwoven with falsehood as to furnish noclew 
whatever to the truth. That of Napoleon is distinguished 
by more than his usual misrepresentation. He states ‘his 
loss at 1900 killed and 5700 wounded, in all 7600.* Judg- 
ing by his usual practice, which was to avow a loss about ® 
fourth of its real‘amount, this would imply-a loss of 30,000 
men. At St. Helena he admitted that he lost 18,000 ;+ and 
considering that the Russians admit a loss of above 20,000, 
that their artillery throughout the day was greatly superior 
to that of the French, and that they sustained no loss in 
any quarter comparable to that of Augereau’s corps, which 
was'so completely destroyed that its remains were immedi- 
ately incorporated with the other corps, and the corps itself 
disappeared entirely from the Grand Army, it may safely 
be concluded that this estimate is not exaggerated. “Our 
loss,” says the Duchess of Abrantes, “at Eylau was enor- 
mous—why conceal the truth? The emperor avowing the 
truth at Eylau would have appeared to me more truly preat 
than putting forth an official falsehood which no child could 
believe, more especially if he was nephew or son of Colonel 
Semelé of the 24th regiment of the line, one of the finest in 
the army, and itself equal almost to a brigade, which was 
to a man destroyed.””—D’ABRANTES, ix., 367. 
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er straits from want of provisions, and totally des 
titute of all the accommodations requisite to 
withstand the rigour of the season.* 

Meanwhile Napoleon, however, was not idle, 
The day after the battle he issued Nanoledn edie 
orders for all the troops in his rear jy aT his a 
to advance by forced marches to the enforcements, 
scene of action. The cuirassiers of 2nd proposes 
Nansouty, which had not been en- P°4°e 
gaged, arrived, in consequence, two days after. 
Lefebvre received orders to suspend the block. 
ade of Dantzic and concentrate his corps at Os- 
terode, in order to form a reserve to the army 
and co-operate with Savary, who had the com- 
mand of Lannes’ corps on the Narew. All the 
bridges on the Lower Vistula were put in a pos- 
ture of defence, and Bernadotte was brought up 
to Eylau. Such, however, had been the havoc 
in the army, that the emperor, notwithstanding 
these great re-enforcements, did not venture fo 
renew hostilities, or advance against Kénigs- 
berg, the prize of victory, where he would have 
found the best possible winter-quarters, and the 
steeples of which were visible from the heights 
occupied by his army.t Even the critical posi- 
tion of the Russian army, with its back to the 
sea and the River Pregel, where defeat would 
necessarily prove ruin, could not induce Napo- 
leon to hazard another encounter; and, finding 
that the Russians were not disposed to propose 
an armistice, he determined himself to take that 
step. For this purpose General Bertram ,,, 15 
was sent to Benningsen’s outposts with “°” “” 
proposals of peace both to the Emperor of Rus- . 
sia and the King of Prussia. The Russian gen- 
eral sent him on to Memel, where the latter was, 
with a letter strongly advising him not to treat, 
and representing that the fact of Napoleon pro- 
posing an armistice aftér so doubtful a battle 
was the best evidence that it was not for the in- 
terest of the allies to grant it. The terms pro- 


1807. 


| extraordinary quantity of cannon-balls which 

nad been discharged during the action, and the 

€10Se€ proximity of the contending masses to the 

dvadly batteries, which spread grape at half-mus- 

ket-shot through their ranks. ‘Though stretched 

on the cold snow, and exposed to the severity of 

an arctic winter, they were buming with thirst, 

and piteous cries were heard on all sides for wa- 

ter, or assistance to extricate the wounded men 

| from heneath the heaps of slain, or load of hor- 

ses by which they were crushed. Six thousand 

of these noble animals encumbered the field, or, 

maddened with pain, were shrieking aloud amid 

the stifled groans of the wounded. Subdued by 

loss of blood, tamed by cold, exhausted by hun- 

ger, the foemen lay side by side amid the general 

wreck. The Cossack was to be seen beside the 

Ktalian; the gay vinedresser, from the smiling 

banks of the Garonne, lay athwart the stern peas- 

ant from the plains of the Ukraine. The ex- 

tremity of sufiering had extinguished alike the 

fiercest and the most generous passions. After 

his usual custom, Napoleon in the afternoon 

rode through this dreadful field, accompanied by 

his generals and staff, while the still buming 

-piles of Serpallen and Saussgarten sent volumes 

of black smoke over the scene of death; but the 

men exhibited none of their wonted enthusiasm ; 

no cries of “Vive VEmpzreur !? were heard ; the 

bloody surface echoed only with the cries of suf- 

‘fering, or the groans of wo. It is this moment 

which the genius of Le Gros has selected for the 

finest and most inspired painting that exists of 

the emperor, in that immortal work which, amid 

the false taste and artificial sentiment of Parisian 

- -- society, has revived the severe simplicity and 
chastened feeling of ancient art.*t 

Yor nine days after the battle the French re- 

mained at Eylau, unable to advance, 

unwilling to retreat, and apparently 


Inattivity and 
Tosses of the 


French after awaiting some pacific overture from 
_ the battle. the enemy. The only movement | posed were very different from those of- 04-49 
February 14. of any consequence which was at- | fered after ihe triumph of Jena: there “°” !” 


were no more declarations that the house of 
Brandenburg must resign half its dominions,t 
or that he would make the Prussian nobles so 
poor that they should be reduced to beg their 
bread.§ ah 

Frederic William, however, was not led to 
“Ce 
* Wils., 109, 111. Dum., xviii., 49, 51. 


tempted was by Murat, with twelve regiments 
of cuirassiers, who approached the Russian po- 
sition in front of Konigsberg; but they were de- 
feated by the allied horse, with the loss of four 
hundred killed and three hundred prisoners. Ela- 
ted with this success, the Cossacks became daily 
more enterprising in their incursions: night and 
day they gave the enemy no rest in their posi- 


tion; their foraging parties were all cut off; and 
to such a length was this partisan warfare car- 
ried, and so completely did the superiority of the 
Cossacks in its conduct appear, that, during the 
ten days the French remained at Eylau, upward 
of fifteen hundred of their cavalry were made 
prisoners, and brought into Kénigsberg. Mean- 
while the relative situation of the two armies 
was rapidly changing: the Russians, with the 
great seaport of Kénigsberg in their rear, were 
amply supplied with everything, and their wound- 
‘ed carefully nursed in the great hospitals of that 
city; ‘while the French, still starving on the 
snows of Eylau, and unable, from the superiority 
of the Russian horse, to levy requisitions in the 
surrounding country, were daily reduced to great- 


Oo 
* Diim., xviii., 40,41. Wilson, 109. Ann. Reg., 1807, 
‘14, 15. : 
; + This admirable painting, the master-piece of modern 
French art, is to be seen in the Luxembourg, at Paris, stand- 
ing forth in dark simplicity amid its meretricious compeers : 
it 18 worthy to be placed beside the finest battle-pieces of Le 
Brun or Tempesta, and in grandeur of thought and of effect 


reatly excels any British work of art since the days of | ies 


Reynolds. 


+ When Napoleon began the battle of Eylau he never 
doubted he would be in K6nigsberg next day. In his proc- 
lamation to his soldiers, before the action commenced, °. 
said, ‘‘ In two days the enemy will cease to exist, and your 
fatigues will be compensated by a luxurious and honourable 
repose.” And on the same day Berthier wrote to Josephine, 
“The Russians have fled to Gumbinnen on the road to Rus- 
sia; to-morrow K6nigsberg will receive the emperor.”’— 
Witson, 113. 

+ Hard., ix., 395, 399. Lucches. Bign., vi., 154, 155. 

§ Napoleon’s letter to the King of Prussia was in thése 
terms: ‘I desire to put a period to the misfortunes of your 
family, and organize as speedily as possible the Prussian 
monarchy, whose intermediate power is necessary for the 
tranquillity of Europe. I desire peace with Russia; and, 
provided the cabinet of St. Petersburg has no designs on the 
Turkish Empire, I see no difficulty in obtaining it. Peaoe 
with England is not less essential to all nations ; and I shall 
have no hesitation in sending a minister to Memel to take 
part in a congress of France, Sweden, England, Russia, 
Prussia, and Turkey. But assuch a congress may last many 
years, which would not suit the present condition of Prus~ 
sia, your majesty therefore will, I am persuaded, be of opin- 
ion that I have taken the simplest method, and which is 
most likely to secure the prosperity of your subjects. At 
all events, I entreat your majesty to believe in my sincere 
desire to re-establish amicable relations with so friendly a 
power as Prussia, and that I wish to do the same with 
ia and England.”—HakbD., ix., 396; ScHoRL, viii, 


405. 
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Whicharere- Swerve from the path of honour even 
fasedby Prus- by this tempting offer. Widely as 
sia. the language of the French emperor 
differed from that which he had formerly employ- 
ed, and clearly as his present moderation evinced 
the extent of the losses he had sustained at Kylau, 
still the existing situation and recent engage- 
ments of the Prussian monarch precluded his 
entering, consistently with national faith, into a 
separate negotiation. The Emperor of Russia 
had just given the clearest indication of the he- 
roic firmness with which he was disposed to 
maintain the contest, by the vigorous campaign 
which he had commenced in the depth of winter, 
and the resolution with which he had sustained 
a sanguinary battle of unexampled severity. 
The conduct of England, it is true, had been 
very different from what it had hitherto been du- 
ving the Revolutionary war, and hardly any as- 
sistance had been received either from its arms 
or its treasures by the allies engaged in a contest 
of life or death on the shores of the Vistula; but 
this parsimonious disposition had recently re- 
jented, and some trifling succours had just been 
obtained from the British government, which, al- 
though unworthy for England to offer, were yet 
gratefully received, asindicating a disposition on 
the part of its cabinet to take a more active part in 
the future stages of the struggle.* Under the in- 
fluence of these feelings and expectations, the 
Prussian government, notwithstanding the almost 
desperate situation of their affairs, and the occu- 
pation of nine tenths of their territories by the 
enemy’s forces, refused to engage in any separ- 
ate negotiation: an instance of magnanimous 
firmness in the extremity of danger which is 
worthy of the highest admiration, and went far 
to wipe away the stain which their former vacil- 
jating conduct towards: Napoleon had affixed to 
the Prussian annals.+ 
| Foiled in his endeavours to seduce Prussia into 
a separate accommodation, Napo- 
treats, and leon was driven to the painful alter- 
goes intocan- native of a retreat. Orders were 
tonments on — given on the 17th for all the corps to 
the Passarge. fal] back, the advanced posts being 
strengthened, in order to prevent the enemy from 
becoming aware of what was going forward, or 
commencing a pursuit. Eylau was evacuated, 
and six hundred wounded abandoned to the hu- 
manity of the enemy, and the army, retiring by 
the great road through Landsberg, spread itself 
into cantonments on the banks of the Passarge 
from Hohenstein, where it takes its rise, to 
Braunsberg, where it falls into the Baltic Sea. 
Headquarters were established at Osterode, in 
the rear of the centre of the line; the bulk of the 
army was quartered between that place and 
Wormditt. Lefebvre received orders to return 
to Thorn, unite with the Polish and Saxon con- 
tingents, and resume the siege of Dantzic, the 
preparations for which had been entirely sus- 
pended since the general consternation which 
followed the battle of EKylau.t 

Benningsen hastened to occupy the country 
which the enemy had evacuated, and on the 25th 


Napoleon re- 


* They consisted only of £80,000 in money. A farther 
subsidy of £100,000 and £200,000 worth of arms and am- 
munition, which, with the promise of future succours, were 
furnished by the British government in May following, in 
return for a solemn renunciation, on the part of the cabinet 
of Berlin, to all claim tothe Electorate of Hanover.—Harp., 
ix., 397; Ann. Reg., 1807, 23; Parl. Deb., ix., 987. 

+ Bign, vi., 158. Parl. Deb., ix., 987. Hard., ix., 398. 
Luchhes,, i., 290, 291. 

+ Wilson, 115-116. Dum., xviii., 56, 64. 
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of February his headquarters were The Russians 


advanced to Landsberg. Asthe Rus- advance, and 
sian army passed over the bloody also go into 
fields of Preussich-Eylau and Hoff, °ntoaments. 
still encumbered with dead, and strewed with 
the remains of the desperate contest of which 
they had recently been the theatre, they felt 
that they had some reason to claim the advan- 
tage in those well-fought fields; and Benning- 
sen issued a proclamation to his troops, in which 
he now openly claimed the victory-* Both parties 
Napoleon also addressed his sol- claim the vic- 
diers; but though it was with his tory at Eylau. 
usual confidence, yet it was impossible to con- 
ceal from the men or from Europe that the Grand 
Army had now for the first time retreated, and 
that the remains of their comrades on the field 
of battle had to trust to the humanity of an en- 
emy for their sepulture.t In truth, however, not 
only the battle, but the objects of the winter cam- 
paign had been equally divided. It was not to 
draw the French army from the Vistula to the 
Passarge, a distance of above ‘a hundred miles, 
that Benningsen had concentrated his troops and 
resumed offensive operations in the depth of win- 
ter; and it was not to retire from within sight of 
the steeples of Konigsberg to the wretched villa- 
ges on the latter stream that Napoleon had fought 
so desperate a battle at Eylau. ‘The one struck 
for Dantzic, the other for Kénigsberg, and hoth 
were foiled in theirrespective objects : fifty thou- 
sand men had perished without giving a decisive 
advantage to either of the combatants.} 

To this period of the Polish war belong the 
operations of Essen and Savary on 
the Narew and the neighbourhood pesen against 
of Ostrolenka. Savary had occu- Savary. Com- 
pied that town with a large part of bat of Ostro- 
Lannes’ corps, who, as already men- lea. 
tioned, was sick; and Essen having received con- 
siderable accessions of force from the army of 
Moldavia, which raised his disposable numbers 
to twenty thousand men, received orders, early in 
February, to attack the French in that quarter, 
and engage their attention, in order to prevent 
any re-enforcements being drawn from that co 
to the main army, then advancing to the decisive 


Operations of 


* Benningsen said, “‘ Soldiers! as the enemy was man- 
cuvring to cut us off from our frontiers, I made my arm: 
change its position, in order to defeat his projects. The 
French, deceived by that movement, have fallen into the 
snare laid for them. The roads by which they followed us 
are strewed with their dead. They have been led on to the 
field of Eylav, where your incomparable valour has shown 
of what the Russian heroism is capable. In that battle 
more than thirty thousand French have found their graves. 
They have been forced to retire at all points, and to aban- 
don to us their wounded, their standards, and their baggage. 
Warriors! you have now reposed from your fatigues: for- 
ward, let us pursue the enemy, put the finishing stroke to 
our glorious deeds, and after having, by fresh victories, given 
peace to the world, we will re-enter our beloved country.” 
—Dvmas, xviii., 67. 

t Napoleon’s address was as follows: ‘Soldiers! we 
were beginning to taste the sweets of repose in our winter- 
quarters when the enemy attacked the first corps on the 
Lower Vistula: we flew to meet him; pursued him, sword 
in hand, for eighty leagues; he was driven for shelter be- 
neath the cannons of his fortresses, and beyond the Pregel. 
In the combats of Bergfried, Dippen, Hoff, and the battle 
of Eylau, we have taken sixty pieces of cannon, sixteen 
standards, killed, wounded, or taken more than 40,060 Rus- 
sians ; the brave who have fallen on our side have fallen 
nobly, like soldiers. Their families shall receive our pro- 
tection. Having thus defeated the whole projects of the 
enemy, we will draw near to the Vistula, and re-enter our 
winter-quarters ; whoever ventures to disturb our repose 
shall repent of it—for beyond the Vistula, as beyond the 
Danube, in the depth of winter as in the heat of summer, 
we shall always be the sold’ers of the Grand Army. ’"—Dum., 
xviii, 63. $+ Dum,, xviii., 64, 67. Wil im, 116. 
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That com- 
manded by the Russian general in person on the 
right bank encountered Savary, who was sup- 
ported by Suchet with his brilliant division: a 
rude conflict ensued, in which the Russians were 
finally worsted. Greater success, however, at- 
tended their efforts on the left bank: supported by 
the fire of fifty pieces of artillery, they drove 
back the-French to the walls of Ostrolenka, and, 
entering pellmell with the fugitives, penetrated 
into the principal square, and were on the point 
of obtaining decisive success, when Oudinot, 
who was marching with 6000 of the Guard to 
join the Grand Army from Warsaw, arrived with 

is division of fresh troops, and uniting with Su- 
chet, who halted in the midst of his pursuit on 
the right bank to fly to the scene of danger, suc- 
ceeded, after a bloody encounter in the streets, in 
driving them into the sandhills behind the town, 
where a destructive cannonade was kept up till 
nightfall. In this affair the Russians lost seven 
guns and fifteen hundred men, and the French as 
many; but having succeeded in their object in 
defending the town, and keeping the communi- 
cation ot the Grand Army open with Warsaw, 
they with reason claimed the victory.* 

The battle of Eylau excited a prodigious sen- 
Immense sen- Sttion in Europe, and brought Na- 
sation excited POleon to the very verge of destruc- 
by the battle tion. Had aministry of more capa- 
of Eylau in city in military combination been 
paateve: then at the head of affairs in Eng- 
land, there cannot be the smallest doubt that the 
triumphs of 1813 might have been anticipated 
by seven years, and the calamities of Europe at 
once arrested, The first. accounts of the battle 
received through the French bulletins rendered 
it evident that some disaster had been incurred, 


* and the anxious expectation everywhere excited 
by this unsatisfactory communication was in- 


creased to the highest pitch of transport when, 
from Benningsen’s report, it appeared that he 
claimed the victory, and, from the stationary con- 
dition of the Russian army in front of Konigs- 
berg, and the ultimate retreat of the French to 
the banks of the Passarge, that these pretensions 
were. not devoid of foundation. It was confi- 
dently expected that, now that Napoleon had for 
once been decisively foiled, the Austrians would 
instantly declare themselves, and their forty thou- 
sand men in observation in Bohemia be convert- 
ed into a hundred thousand in activity on the 
Elbe.t To stimulate and support such a combi- 
nation, the public voice in England loudly de- 
manded the immediate. despatch of a powerful 
British force to the mouth of the Elbe; and rec- 
ollecting the universal exasperation.which pre- 
vailed in the north of Germany at the French, in 
consequence of the enormous requisitions which 
they had everywhere levied from the inhabitants, 
whether warlike or neutral, there cannot be a 


* Sav., iii., 36, 39. Wilson, 119. Jom., ii., 367, 368, 
Dum., xviii., 69, 75. a go 

+ “I trembled,” says Jomini, speaking in the person of 
Napoleon, “lest 150,000 of those mediators had appeared 
on the Elbe, which would have plunged me in the greatest 
difficulties. I there saw that I had placed myself at the 
mercy of my enemies. More than once I then regretted 
having suffered myself to be drawn on into those remote 
and inhospitable countries, and received with so much as- 
perity all who sought to portray its danger. The cabinet 
of Vienna had then a safer and more honourable opportunity 
of re-establishing its preponderance than that which it 
chose in 1813, but it had not resolution enough to profit by 
it, blr countenance proved my salvation.” —JoMmINI, 
ij., 369. 
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_ battle of Eylau. Essen advanced with his corps 
_on each side of the River Narew. 


doubt that the appearance of fifty thousand Eng- 
lish soldiers would have been attended with de- 
cisive effects both upon the conduct of Austria 
and the future issue of the war. Nothing, how- 
ever, was done: the English ministry, under the 
direction of Lord Howick, notwithstanding the 
most urgent entreaties from Russia and Prussia, 
sent no succours in men or money. The deci- 
sive period was allowed to pass by without any- 
thing being attempted in support of the common 
cause, and the British nation, in consequence, 
had the Peninsular war to go through to regain 
the vantage-ground which was then within their 
grasp.* 


In proportion to the sanguine hopes which this 


bloody seni pecan in Germany pniyersal con- 
and England was t he gloom and de-' sternation at 
pression which it diffused through Paris on news 
all ranks in France. The Paris- AM 
ians were engaged in a vortex of un- °° ~¥"*" 


usual gayety: balls, theatres, and parties suc- 


ceeded one another in endless succession, when 
the news of the battle of Eylau fell at once on 
their festivity like a thunderbolt. They had 
learned to distrust the bulletins: they saw clear- 
ly that Augereau’s divergence had been occa- 
sioned by something more than the snowstorm. 
The funds rapidly fell, and private letters soon 
circulated ant were eagerly sought after, which 
rendered a true and even exaggerated account of 
the calamity. Hardly a family in Paris but had 
to mourn the loss of some near relation: the 
multitude of mourners cast a gloom over the 
streets, the general consternation suspended all 
the amusements of the capital. The most exag- 
gerated reports were spread, and found a ready 
entrance in the excited population: one day it 
was generally credited that Napoleon had fallen 
back behind the Vistuja; the next, that a dread- 
ful engagement had taken place, in which he 
himself, with half his army, had fallen. So far 
did the universal consternation proceed, that the 
members of the government began to look out 
for their own interests in the approaching ship- 
wreck; and even the imperial family itself was 
divided into factions, Josephine openly support- 
ing the preensone of her son, Eugene, to suc- 
ceed to the throne, and the Princess Caroline em- 
ploying all the influence of her charms to secure 
Junot, governor of Paris, in the interest of her 
husband, Murat.t 

The general gloom was sensibly increased 
when the message of Napoleon, da- yw. Jeon de- 
ted March 26, to the Conservative 2a nie 
Senate, announced that a fresh con- conscription 
scription was to be raised of eighty from tne 14th 
thousand men, in March, 1807, for °% 0%°be? 
September, 1808. This was the third levy which 
had been called for since the Prussian war be- 
gan: the first when the contest commenced, the 
second during the triumph and exultation which 
followed the victory of Jena, the third amid the 
gloom and despondency which succeeded the 


* “% Repeated and urgent applications were made in Feb- 
ruary and March, 1807, for an English army, consisting of 
cavalry, infantry, and artillery, to co-operate with the Swe- 
dish forces in Pomerania, but in vain. Some subsidies were 
granted in April, but no troops sailed from England till July, 
when they consisted only of 8000 men, who were sent to 
the Island of Ruagen.” ‘To the earnest request for an aux- 
iliary force, Lord Howick replied, on March 10, ‘* Doubtless 


the spring is the most favourable period for military opera- - 


tions, but at the present juncture the allies must not look 
for any considerable land-force from Great Britain.” This 
was after the battle-of Eylau was known by the cabinet of 
London.—See Annual Register, 1807, 23; aud Lucchesini, 
ii., 295, 296. + Say., 1ii., 42, 43, D’Abr., ix., 356, 364. 
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carnage of Eylau. No words can do justice to 
the consternation which this third requisition ex- 
cited among all classes, especially those whose 
children were likely to be reached by the de- 
structive scourge. In vain the bulletins announ- 
ced that victories were gained with hardly any 
loss. The terrific demand of three different con- 
scriptions, amounting to no less than two hun- 
dred and forty thousand men in seven months, 
too clearly demonstrated the fearful chasms 
which sickness and the sword of the enemy had 
made in their ranks. The number of young men 
who annually attained the age of eighteen in 
France, which was the period selected for the 
conscription, was about two hundred thousand. 
Thus, in half a year, more than a whole annual 
generation had been required for a service which 
experience had now proved to be almost certain 
destruction. So great was the general appre- 
hension, that the government did not venture to 
promulgate the order until, by emissaries and ar- 
ticles in the public journals, the public mind had 
been in some degree prepared for the shock; and 
when it was announced, Regnaud St. Angely, 
the orator intrusted with the task, shed tears, and 
even the obsequious Senate could not express 
their acquiescence by any of the acclamations 
with which they usually received the imperial 
mandates. So powerful was the public feeling, 
so visible and universal the expression of terror 
in the capital, that it was found necessary to as- 
suage the general grief by a clause, declaring 
that the new levy was at first to be merely or- 
ganized as an army of reserve for the defence of 
the frontier, under veteran generals, members of 
the Conservative Senate. ‘These promises, how- 
ever, proved entirely elusory. The victory of 
Friedland saved the new conscripts from the 
slaughter of the Russia@ bayonets, only to re- 
serve them for the Caudine Forks, or the mur- 
der of the Guerillas in the fields of Spain.* 
Meanwhile the prodigious activity of the em- 
Immense ac- Peror was employed, during the ces- 
tivity of Napo- Sation of hostilities in Poland, in the 
leon to repair most active measures to repair his 
his losses. Josses, organize the new levies, 
wring the sinews of war out of the conquered 
provinces, and hasten forward the conscripts as 
faSt as they joined their depots on all the roads 
leading to the theatre of war. All the highways 
converging from France and Italy to the Vistula 
‘were covered with troops, artillery, ammunition, 
and stores of all sorts for the use of the army. 
Extensive purchases of horses in Holstein, Flan- 
ders, and Saxony provided for the remounting 
of the cavalry and artillery-drivers; while enor- 
mous requisitions everywhere in Germanyt fur- 


* Ann. Reg., 1806, 167, 169. Bign., vi., 239. 

+ The requisitions from the city of Hamburg and the 
Hanse Towns will give an idea of the almost incredible ex- 
tent to which these exactions were carried by Napoleon at 
this time, and of the blind violence with which he pursued 
the English commerce at the very time that it had become, 
from his own acts, indispensable for the equipment of his 
own troops. ‘By an imperial decree, in March, 1807, Ham- 
burg was ordered to furnish 

200,000 pairs of shoes, 

50,000 greatcoats, 

16,000 coats, 

37,000 waistcoats. 
M. Bourriemne, the resident at Hamburg, who was charged 
with the execution of this order, had no alternative but to 
contract with English houses for these enormous supplies, 
which all the industry of the north of Germany could not 
furnish within the prescribed time ; and as the same neces- 
sity was felt universally, the result was, that when the 
Grand Army took the field in June, it was almost all equip- 
ped in the cloth of Leeds and Halifax, and that, too, at a 
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nished the means of subsistence to the unwieldy 
multitude who were now assembled on the shores 
of the Vistula. Nay, so far did the provident 
care of the emperor go, and so strongly did he 
feel the imminent danger of his present situation, 
that, while his proclamations breathed only the 
language of confidence, and spoke of carrying 
the French standards across the Niemen, he was, 
in fact, making the most extensive preparations 
for a defensive warfare, and anticipating a strug- 


gle for life or death on the banks of the Rhine.’ 


All the fortresses on that river and on the F'lem- 
ish frontier were armed and put in a posture of 
defence, and the new levy directed to be placed 


in five camps, to cover the most unprotected 


points of the territory of the empire; while the 
whole veterans in the interior were called out 
and organized into battalions with the coast- 
guard, to protect the coasts of Flanders and the 
Channel, and overawe the discontented in Brit- 
tany and La Vendée. “It is necessary,” said 
he, ‘that, at the sight of the triple barrier of 
camps which surround our territory, as at the 
aspect of the triple line of fortresses which cover 
our frontier, the enemy should be undeceived in 
their extravagant expectations, and see the ne- 
cessity of returning, from the impossibility of 
success, to sentiments of moderation.”* 

Néither Napoleon nor his enemies were mis- 
taken in the estimate which they pyieme dan- 
formed of the perilous nature of the ger of Napo- 
crisis which succeeded the battle of leon’s situs- 
Eylau: nothing can be more certain tion at this 
than that a second dubious encoun- /27°"™*: 
ter on the Vistula would have been immediately 
followed by a disastrous retreat beyond the 
Rhine. Metternich afterward said to the minis- 
ters of the French emperor, ‘‘ We can afford to 
lose many battles, but a single defeat will de- 
stroy your master;” and such, in truth, was the 
situation of France during the whole reign of 
Napoleon. It is the precarious tenure by which 
power is held by all those who rest for their sup- 
port upon the privilege of opinion or popular 
passion, whether Democratic or military, which 
is the secret cause of their ultimate fall. Con- 
stant success, fresh victories, an unbroken se< 
ries of triumphs, are indispensable to the exist- 
ence of such an authority: it has no middle 
ground to retire to, no durable interests to rouse 
for its support; it has perilled all upon a single 


‘throw ; the alternative is always universal em- 


pire or total ruin. This was not the case in a 
greater degree with Napoleon than any other 
conqueror in similar circumstances: it obtained 
equally with Ceesar, Alexander, and Tamerlane; 
it is to be seen in the British empire in India; it 
is the invariable attendant of power in all ages, 
founded on the triumphs of passion:over the du- 
rable and persevering exertions of reason and in- 
terest. It is a constant sense of this truth which 
is the true key to the character of Napoleon, 
which explains alike what the world erroneous« 
ly called his insatiable ambition and his obsti- 
nate retention of the vantage-ground which he 
had gained, which was the secret reason of his 
advance to the Kremlin, and of his otherwise in. 
explicable stay at Moscow and Dresden. He 


time when the penalty of death was affixed to the importa. 
tion of English manufactures of any sort. A full enumers- 
tion of all the contributions levied on Germany during the 
war of 1807 will be given in a succeeding chapter, drawn 
from official sources, the magnitude of which almost exceeds. 
belief.—See BoURRIENNE, Vii., 293, 294. 

* Bign., vi., 238, 239, Ann. Reg., 1807, 3. 
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knew that, throughout his whole career, he could 
not retain but by constantly advancing, and that 
the first step in retreat was the commencement 
of ruin. 

The Polish winter campaign demonstrates, in 
Ruinouseffect the most striking manner, the ruin- 
of the sur- ous effects to the common cause, 
render of the and in an especial manner the in- 
Prussian for-  terests of their own monarchy, which 

< resulted from the disgraceful capit- 
ulations of the Prussian fortresses in the pre- 
ceding autumn. When the balance quivered 
at Eylau, the arrival of Lestocq would have 
given the Russians a decisive victory, had it not 
been for the great successes of Davoust on the 
left and the tardy appearance of Ney on the right; 
yet, if the governors of the Prussian fortresses 
on the Elbe and the Oder had done their duty, 
these two corps would have been engaged far in 
the rear, Ney around the walls of Magdebourg, 
Davoust before Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau. 
Saragossa, with no defence but an old wall and 
the heroism of its inhabitants, held out after fifty 
days of open trenches; Tarragona fell after as 
many. If the French marshals had, in like 
manner, been detained two months, or even six 
weeks, before each of the great fortresses of Prus- 
sia, time would have been gained to organize 
the resources of the eastern provinces of the 
monarchy, and Russia would have gained a de- 
cisive victory at Eylau, or driven Napoleon to a 
disastrous retreat from the Vistula: a striking 
proof of the danger of military men mingling 
political with warlike considerations, or adopt- 
ing any other line, when charged with the inter- 
ests of their country, than the simple course of 
military duty. 
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Benningsen’s assembling of his army in si- 
lence behind the dark screen of the Ob ae 
Johannesberg forest; the hardihood on te eas 
and resolution of his winter march ry movements 
across Poland, and his bold stroke of both par 
at the left wing of the French army ' 
when reposing in its cantonments, were entitled 
to the very highest praise, and, if executed with 
more vigour at the moment of attack, would: 
have led to the most important results ; his sub- 
sequent retreat in presence of the Grand Army 
without any serious loss, and the desperate stand 
he made at Eylau, as well as:the skill with which 
the attacks of Napoleon were baffled on that mem- 
orable field, deservedly place him in a very 
high rank among the commanders of that age of 
glory. Napoleon’s advance to Pultusk and Go- 
lymin, and subsequently his march from War- 
saw towards Kénigsberg, in the depth of winter, 
were distinguished by all his usual skill in coms 
bination and vigour in execution; but the re- 
sults were very different from what had attended 


‘the turning of the Austrian and Prussian armies 


at Ulm and Jena: columus were here cut off, 
communications threatened, corps planted in the 
rear, but no serious disasters followed; the 
Russians fronted boldly and fought desperately 
on every side, and from the hazardous game the 
assailant suffered nearly as much as the retiring 
party : a striking proof of what so many other 
events during the war conspired to demonstrate, 
that a certain degree of native resolution will 
often succeed th foiling the greatest military ge- 
nius, and that it was as much to the want of that 
essential quality in his opponents as his own 
talents that the previous triumphs of Napoleon 
had been owing. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MEASURES OF MRa FOX’S ADMINISTRATION. 


FEB., 1806—marcuH, 1807. 


ARGUMENT. 


Important Civil Changes which originated during the War. 
—Effects of the Accession of the Whigs to Power.—Their 
Plan for a new System for the recruiting of the Army.— 
Great Changes introduced in this Particular.—Argument 
in support of it by Mr. Windham.—Reply of the former 
Ministers on the Subject.—The Bill passes.—Reflections 
on this Subject.—Error of the ministerial Measure as far 
as regards the Volunteers.—Temporary Service now in a 
great Degree abandoned.—Abolition of the Slave-trade. 
—Argument against the Change by the West India Plant- 
ers.—Argument of Mr. Wilberforce and others for the 
Abolition.—The Abolition is carried.—Deplorable Effects 
of the Change hitherto on the Negro Race; but they are 
not chargeable on its Authors, but on subsequent Al- 
terations.—Lord Henry Petty’s Plan of Finance,—Ar- 
gument in favour of it.— Argument against it by Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval. — Counter Plan_ pro- 

d by them.—Reflections on this Subject.— Preju- 
icial Effect in the End of these Discussions. — Gen- 
eral Character of the Whig Measures at this Period.— 


Their combined Humanity and Wisdom.—Foreign Trans-_ 


actions.—First Expedition to South America.—Capture 
of Monte Video.—A second Expedition against Buenos 
Ayres is resolved on.—Its Failure. — Court-martial on 
General Whitelocke, the Commander, who is cashiered. 
—Capture of Curagoa, and establishment of the Republic 
of Hayti.—State of Affairs in Turkey.—Dismissal of the 
Waywodes of Wallachia and Moldavia by Sultan Selim. 
—Violent Remonstrances of Russia and England, which 
produce the Repeal of the Measure. — Meanwhile the 
Russian ‘Armies invade: the Principalities, and. War is 
declared.—Rapid Progress of their Troops in these Proy- 
inces.—They require the Aid of a naval Attack by Eng- 
land on Constantinople, which is agreed to,—Description 


» 
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of the Dardanelles.—Ultimatum of Great Britain, ang 
Declaration of War by Turkey.—Sir John Duckworth 
passes the Dardan¢lles.—The Divan resolve on Submis- 
sion, but are roused to exertion by General Sebastiani.— 
The Turks negotiate to gain Time and complete their 
Preparations.—The English renounce the Enterprise, and 
with Difficulty repass the Dardanelles.—Blockade of those 
Straits, and naval Action off Tenedos.—Descent by the 
British on the Coast of Egypt, which is defeated.—Great 
Discontents at these repeated Disasters throughout Great 
Britain.—Bill for introducing the Catholics into the Army 
and Navy brought in by Lord Howick.—Argument in fa- 
vour of it by Lord Howick.—Argument against it by Mr. 
Perceval.—Change of Ministry/—Cause which led to it. 
—Composition of the new Cabinet.—Arguments in Par- 
liament against the King’s Conduct, and in support of it 
by Mr. Perceval and Mr. Canning.—Dissolution of Par- 
liament.—General Election, and great Majority in favour 
of the new Ministry.—Character of the Whig Ministry, 
and Effects of their Fall.—Reflections on their foreign 
Measures.—Violent Irritation arising from them in Rus- 
sia.—Repeated and ineffectual Applications which Alex- 
ander had made for Aid from England during the Polish 
War.—The Dardanelles Expedition is an Exception to 
the general Inexpedience of their foreign Policy.—The 
Defeats of England during their Administration were ul- 
timately beneficial. 

Ir history were composed merely of the narra- 


tive of wars and- campaigns, 1 jynortant civil 
would, how interesting soever to changes which 
the lovers of adventure, or impor- originated du- 
tant to those intrusted with the na- ™g tbe war. 

tional defence, be justly subject to the reproach 
of being occupied only with the passions and ca- 


vestigation of fresh objects of thought. 
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tamities of mankind. But even in the periods 
when military adventure appears to be most con- 
spicuous, and battles and sieges seem to occupy 
cseenee the attention of the historian, great 


and important civil changes are going forward ;. 


and the activity of the human mind, aroused by 
the perils which prevail, and the forcible collis- 


~ jon of interests and passions which is induced, is 


iven into new channels, and turned to the in- 
It is the 
tendency of those periods of tranquillity, when 
no serious concerns, whether of nations or indi- 
viduals, are at stake, to induce a state of torpor and 
inactivity in the national mind: mankind repose 
after their struggles and their dangers; the arts of 
peace, the social dispositions, the abstract scien- 
ces are cultivated; the violent passions, the 
warm enthusiasm, the enduring fortitude of for- 
mer days, pass into the page of history, and ex- 
cite the astonishment or provoke the ridicule of 
their pacific successors. Such a period is, of all 
others, the most conducive to general happiness, 
but it is far from being that in which the great- 
est and most original efforts of human thought 
are made. The age of the Antonines in ancient, 
the era of the Georges in modern times, were un- 
questionably those when the greatest sum of gen- 
eral happiness prevailed in the Roman and Brit- 
ish empires; but we shall look in vain in the 
authors or statesmen of either for the original 
thought and vigorous expressions which charac- 
terized the stormy periods of Casar and Pom- 
pey, of Cromwell and Napoleon. 

The accession of the Whig ministry to the di- 

rection of affairs was an event emi- 
eae nently calculated to afford full Ae & 
the Whigs to to the practical application, to the 
POWERS measures of the Legislature, of those 
ideas of social improvement which the agitation 
and excitement of the preceding fifteen years had 
caused to take deep root among a large propor- 
tion of the thinking part of the people. ‘The 
men who had now succeeded to the hela embra- 
ced a considerable part of the aristocracy, much 
of the talent, and still more of the philanthropy 
of the state. For a long course of years they 
had been excluded from power, and during that 
time they had been led, both by principle and in- 
terest, to turn their attention to those projects of 
social amelioration which the French Revolu- 
tion had rendered generally prevalent among the 
Democratic classes, and which were in an emi- 
nent degree calculated to win the.affections of 
the popular party throughout the kingdom. The 
period, therefore, when their leaders, by their in- 
stallation in power, obtained the means of carry- 
ing their projected changes into effect, is of im- 
portance, not merely as evincing the character 
and objects of a party justly celebrated in Eng- 
lish history both for their talents and achieve- 
ments, but as illustrating the modification which 
Revolutionary principles receive by falling upon 
the highest class of persons, long trained to the 
habits and speculations of a free country. 

The composition of the army was the first 
Their plan for Matter which underwent a thorough 
anew system discussion, and was subjected to a 
for the recruit- different system in consequence of 
ing of the ar- the accession of the new adminis- 
ae tration. Notwithstanding the uni- 
form opposition which the Whigs had offered to 
the war, and the censures which they had in gen- 
eral bestowed upon all Mr. Pitt’s measures for 
increasing the naval and military establishments 
of the country, it had now become painfully evi- 
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dent, even to themselves, that the nation was in- 
volved in a contest, which might be of very long 
duration, with a gigantic foe, and that the whole 
resources of the country might be speedily re- 
quired to combat for the national existence with 
the veteran legions of Napoleon on the shores ot 
Britain. The means of recruiting which can 
ever exist in a free country are altogether une- 
qual to those which are at the command of des- 
potism, whether monarchical or Democratic, un- 
Jess in those rare periods of public excitement 
when the intensity of patriotic feeling supplies 
the want of powers of compulsion on the part of 
the executive; and, accordingly, throughout the 
whole war, great difficulty had been experieneed 
by the British government in providing a proper 
supply of soldiers for the regular army. ‘The 
only method pursued was voluntary enlistment ; 
the jealousy of a free Constitution not permit- 
ting a conscription, except for the militia, which 
could not legally be sent out of the kingdom; 
and the success of the attempt to extend this sys- 
tem to the raising of troops of the line by ballot- 
ing for fifty thousand men to compose the army 
of reserve in 1803, had not been such as to hold 
out any inducements for a-repetition of the at- 
tempt. Enlistment for life was the system uni- 
versally pursued, it being thought that in a coun- 
try where the pay of the soldier was necessarily, 
from the expense of the establishment, less than 
the wages of ordinary workmen, to allow a pow- 
er of retiring after a stated period of service was 
over, might endanger the state by thinning the 
ranks of the army at the most critical periods. 
To this point the attention of former administra- 
tions had frequently been directed, and a recent 
change had been made by Mr. Pitt, which had 
considerably increased the annual supply of re- 
cruits by enlistment; but the new ministry in- 
troduced at once a total change of system by the 
introduction of enlistments for a limited period 
of service.* 


* It was argued in Parliament by the supporters of this 
change, and especially Mr. Windham, ‘‘ The 
fate of nations at all times, when contend- 
ing with one another, has been determined 
chiefly by the composition of their armies. 
The times are past, if they ever existed, 
when one country contended against another 
by the general strength of its population, when the strength 
of the army was the mere amount of the physical force and 
courage of the individuals who composed it. Armies are 
now the champions on either side to which the countries 
engaged commit their quarrel, and when the champion 
falls the cause is lost. The notion of a levy en masse or 
voluntary force, therefore, would seem to be one to which 
it would be wholly unsafe to trust. In how many instances 
has it ever happened, that when the army was defeated the 
contest has been restored by a contest of the people at large ? 
The people in mass are like metal in the ore; and as all 
the iron that ever came from a Swedish mine would never 
hew a block or divide a plank till it was wrought and fash- 
ioned into the shape of a hatchét or a saw, so the strength 
of a people can never, perhaps, be made capable of produ- 
cing much effect in war tillit is extracted partially, and 
moulded into that factitious and highly-polished instrument 
called anarmy. What are the two events which, more than 
any other two, have decided the fate of the present world 7 
The battles of Marengo and Austerlitz. Yet what were the 
numbers there employed, the space occupied, or the lives 
lost, compared to the states and kingdoms whose fate was 
then decided?. Yet such was the fact ; millions hung upon 
thousands; the battles were lost, and Europe submitted to 
the conqueror. It was not because there did not exist in 
those countries a brave and warlike people, animated by the 
strongest feelings of devotion to their sovereign, and abhor- 
ring the idea of a foreign yoke. Al these were} there ; 
twenty-five millions of men burning with patriotic ardour 


Great change in 

the composition of 

the army. Argu- 

ments in support 

of it by Mr. Wind 
am. 


| were around the emperor ; but the regular armies were de- 
' feated, and submission was a matter of necessity. 


“Assuming, then, the importance of regular armies, 


| which no one denies, but every one seems disposed to for- 
| get, the questior ts, How are they to be obtained? above 


# 
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The bill met with a most strenuous opposi- 
tion, although the early divisions which took 


a 
all, how are we to ensure to this country, what unques- 
tionably it has never had, a never-failing and adequate sup- 
ply of regular soldiers? The nature of things here yields 
us but the option of two things, choice or force. In the 
Continental monarchies recourse is usually had to the lat~ 
ter of these modes, and undoubtedly, wherever the power of 
government is such that it has nothing to do but send its 
officers forth to seize the peasantry and force them to be- 
come soldiers, there can be no process so easy, effectual, 
and certain. But every one must be conscious that this is 
a mode of proceeding’ impracticable, except in extreme 
emergencies, in this country; not that the power is want- 
ing in government of ordering such a levy, but that the 
measures of force we can employ are so abhorrent to pub- 
lie feeling, so restricted and confined by legal forms, that 
their effect is almost reduced to nothing. Even if it could 
be enforced, the real character of such a compulsory ser- 
vice is only that of a tax, and of the worst of all taxes, a tax 
by lot. We hear every day that half measures will no 
longer do—that something effectual must be done ; but if 
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from these generalities you descend to particulars, and pro- 
pose to renew the act for the army of reserve, the feeling is 
immediately changed, and all declare they are decidedly 
against any measure of the sort. It is impossible to say to 
what the exigencies and necessities of the times may drive 
us; but, unless a more urgent necessity is generally felt 
than exists at this moment, measures so oppressive in their 
immediate effects, so injurious in their ultimate results, 
should not be resorted to till it is proved by experience that 
all others have failed. 

“Voluntary enlistment, therefore, is the only resource 
which remains to us, and yet the experience of thirteen 
years’ warfare has now sufficiently demonstrated that from 
this source, in the present state and habits of our popula- 
tion, it is in vain to expect a sufficient supply of soldiers. 
If, however, you cannot change the habits or occupations of 
your people, what remains to be done but to increase the 
inducements to enter the army? Without this, our means 
of recruiting must be little better than deception and arti- 
fice. We are in the state of men selling wares inferior in 
value to the price they ask for them, and, accordingly, 
uone but the ignorant and thoughtless will ever be tempted 
to become buyers. To such a height has this arisen, that 
of late years our only resource has been recruiting boys; 
men grown up, even with all the grossness, ignorance, and 
improvidence incident to the lower orders, are too wary to 
accept our offers; we must add to the thoughtlessness ari- 
sing from situation the weakness and improvidence of youth. 
The practice of giving bounties is decisive proof of this ; 
whatever is bestowed in that way, shows that the service 
does not stand upon its true footing. Men require no 
temptation to engage in a profession which has suflicient 
inducements of its own. Never can the system of supplying 
the army be considered as resting upon its proper basis, till 
the necessity of bounties shall have ceased, and the calling of 
a soldier shall be brought to the level with other trades and 
professions, for entering into which no man receives a pre- 
mium, but where, on the contrary, a premium is frequently 
paid for permission to enter. _ t i ‘ 

“The great change by which this might, at first sight, 
appear to be effected, is by raising the pay. But, depend- 
ently of the financial embarisssments which any considera- 
ble alteration in that respect would produce, there is an in- 
vincible objection to such a change in the licentious habits, 
inconsistent with military discipline, which an undue com- 
mand of money would generate among the soldiers. Pro- 
visions in sickness and old age ; pensions for the wounded ; 
honorary distinctions suited to the rank, situation, and con- 
dition of the party, are much safer recommendations ; but, 
above all, a change in the service of enlistment from life to 
a limited period is the great alteration to which we must 
look for elevating the attractions of the army. This is the 
system of service, in all the states of Hurope except our 


own, and it is the condition of entering that large and 
efficient part of our own forces, now 100,000 strong, which 
is composed of the regular militia. That this system will 
have the effect of inducing men to enter is so clear, so cer- 
tain, so totally incontrovertible, that it is unnecessary to 
urge it. There is no man who would not prefer having an 
option to having none. Our immense armies in India are 
all raised, and that, too, without the slightest difficulty, for 
limited service. A system of rewards for the regular and 
faithful soldier should also be established ; and that sever- 
ity of discipline, which is at present so much an object of 
terror to all persons of regular habits, should be materially 
softened ; not that it will,in all probability, ever be possible 
to dispense entirely with corporeal punishment in the army, 
for there are some turbulent spirits who can only be re- 
pressed by the fear of it, but the discipline may be rendered 
infinitely less rigorous. By this means a better description | 
of wen will be induced to enter the army; and the better | 


place upon it evinced a clear preponder- The pilt 
ance in favour of the ministers ;* but it passes. 
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men you get, the less necessity will there be for severe 
punishment. By these changes, also, the temptation to de- 
sertions will be greatly diminished , the great and alarming 
frequency of which, of late years, has been mainly owing to 
high bounties and bad regulations ; and in legislating for 
tias matter, it is material to invest courts-martial with a 
discretionary power to modify the penalty of desertion most 
materially, or take it away altogether, if it has been com- _ 


vv 


aera itogethe ® 
mitted only in a moment of intoxication, or from the influ- _ : 


ence of bad example, or the soldier has made amends by ro ct 


turning to his colours. , , 

“Tt is a mistake to argue that the benefits I have pro- 
posed to introduce, being for the most part prospective, and 
to be reaped only at the end of seven or fourteen years, will 
not influence the inconsiderate description of men who form 
the great bulk of our common soldiers. That may be true— 
as it relates to the description of men who, under the com- 
bined influence of bounties and intoxication on the one 
hand, and service for life and flogging on the other, al- 
most exclusively enter our service. But the great benefit 
which may fairly be expected to result from a measure of 
the sort now proposed is, that it will introduce a new and 
better description of persons into the army, not altogether 
so thoughtless or inconsiderate, but who are attracted by 
the advantages which the military service holds out. Such 
considerations may frequently, indeed, have little weight 
with the young man himself but will they prove equally 
unavailing with his relations, arrived at a more advanced 
period of life, and familiar, from experience, with the diffi- 
culty of getting on in every profession? What attracts: 
young men of family into the East India Company’s service, 
notwithstanding all the disadvantages of a lifetime spent in 
exile, and a climate so deadly that not one in ten ever sur- 
vives it? Not present advantage, for the pay, for the first 
ten years, barely equals the young man’s expenses. It is 
ultimate benefits; the spectacle of nabobs frequently re- 
turning with fortunes; the certainty that all who survive 
will become entitled, after a specific period of service, to 
pensions considerable, with reference to the rank of life to 
which they belong. Such considerations may not be so de- 
cisive with the lower orders as the higher, but there is no 
rank to whom the sight of the actual enjoyment of the ad- 
vantages of a particular profession will not speedily prove 
an attraction. 

“To effect these objects, I propose that the term of mili 
tary service should be divided into three periods, viz., for 
7, 14, and 21 years for the infantry, but for 10, 6, and 5 for 
the artillery and cavalry, in consideration of the additionas 
time requisite to render men efficient in those branches of 
service. At the end of each of those periods, the soldier is 
to have right to his discharge. If discharged at the close 
of the first, he is to have right to exercise his trade or call- 
ing in any town of the kingdom; at the end of the second, 
besides that advantage, to a pension for life ; at the end of 
the third, to the full allowance of Chelsea, which should be 
raised to 9d., and in some cases ls. a day. If wounded or 
disabled in the service, to receive the same pension as if he 
had served out his fulltime. Desertion to be punished, in 
the first instance, by the loss of so many years’ service ; in 
very aggravated cases only by corporeal infliction. 

“ Great exaggeration appears to have prevailed as to the 
benefits to be derived from the volunteer system. It is im- 
possible, in the nature of things, that such a force can be 
brought to such a state of efficiency as to be able to cope 
with regular forces. Essential service may be derived from 
such a force, but not in the line to which they have at pres- 
ent been directed. With a view to bring them back to their 
proper sphere, as they were originally constituted in 1798, 
it would be advisable to reduce their allowances and relax 
their discipline. Those corps only which are in a rank of 
life to equip themselves, and are willing to serve without 
pay, should be retained; the remainder of the population 
should be loosely trained, under regular officers, to act as 
irregular troops. It is not by vainly imitating the dress, 
air, and movements of regular troops, that a voluntary force 
can ever be brought to render effectual service. These are 
my fixed ideas; but as I find a volunteer force already ex- 
isting, it would not be politic at once to reduce it. ANE 
propose, in the mean time, is to reduce the period of drill- 
ing from 85 days to 26, and make other reductions which 
will save the nation £857,000 a year ; all future volunteers 
to receive their pay only, and the trained bands to receive 
a shilling a day for 14 days a year, but not to be dressed as 
soldiers, and not drilled or exercised as such. Rank should 
be taken from the volunteer officers; their holding it is a 
monstrous injustice to the regular army.”* : 


£ 


* The division which decided the principle of the bill took 
place on March 14, 1806, when the numbers were, Ayes, 
235; Noes, 119; Majority, 116.—Ann, Reg., 1806, p. 54. 


Parl. Deb., vi., 652, 690. Ann. Reg. 1806, 48, 50. 
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at length passed both houses by a decided ma-| 40, giving a majority to ministers of 57. The 


jority, the number in the Peers being 97 to 


To these admirable arguments it was answered by Lord 
Castlereagh and Mr. Canning, “‘ At no period 
of our history has the science, uniformity, 
and discipline of the army been comparable 
to what it is at this moment; and for these 
immense benefits, the profession at large are aware we are 
yore indebted to the improvements of the present com- 
ymander-in-chief (the Duke of York) than of any other in- 
dividual in existence. Under his able administration, the 
army is considerably superior in number to what it ever 
was at any former period.* The recruiting, as it now ex- 
ists, is steadily producing 16,000 soldiers a year ; and when 
the act for its future regulation is generally enforced, which 
is not yet the case, this number may be expected to be 
greatly increased. Is this a crisis to break up a system pro- 
ducing, and likely to produce, such results? The average 
tear and wear of the army is about 15,000 a year; so that 
the present system is not only adequate to the maintenance 
of its numbers, but likely to lead to its increase. The pro- 
posed alteration on the term of service in the army is one 
of the most momentous that Parliament can be called on to 
discuss; and for this, above all other reasons, that the 
change once introduced is irreparable: be it good or be it 
bad in its results, it cannot be departed from ; for when the 
soldiers have once tasted the sweets of limited, they never 
submit to the restraint of unlimited service. Surely, on so 
vital a subject, and where a false step once taken is irre- 
ttievable, it is expedient to proceed with caution, and make 
the experiment on a small scale before we organize all our 
defenders on the new system. 

“The system of enlisting for a limited period is no novel- 
ty; its application on a great and universal scale alone. is 
so. For the last three years, our endeavours have been di- 
rected, while a superior encouragement was held out to 
persons entering for general service, to obtain, at the same 
time, the utmost possible number of men for limited service 
in the army—both in the army of reserve, and latterly un- 
der the additional force act. If, then, we have failed in ob- 
taining an adequate supply of men, even under a limited 
scale, both in time and space, how can we expect to obtain 
that advantage by taking away one of these limitations? 
If, indeed, we could not, under the present system, obtain 
an adequate force liable to be detached abroad, there might 
be a necessity for some change in our system; but when we 
have 165,000 liable to be sent~abroad, and the only check 
upon so employing them is the necessity of not weakening 
ourselves too much at home, why should we preclude our- 
selves from raising, by the present method, such a descrip- 
tion of force as experience has proved, in. this country at 
least, is most easily obtained? The expiry of the soldier’s 
term of service must, independent of any casualties, pro- 
duce a large chasm in the army; and what security have 
we, that, if the whole or the greater part of the army is 
raised in that way, a great, it may be a fatal, breach may not 
at some future period occur in our ranks at the very time 
when their service is most required? What the inconveni- 
ence of the soldiers being entitled to their discharge at the 
end of each period during a war is likely to prove upon ex- 
perience, may be judged of by recollecting how embarrass- 
ing this system, some years back, was found to be in the mi- 
litia, notwithstanding the great Comparative facility of re- 
placing men when serving at home—an embarrassment so 
great, that it led, as a matter of necessity, to the extension 
of the service in that branch of our military system. _What 
reason is there to suppose that the soldiers in the regular 
army wil. not be as prone as their brethren in the militia to 
take advantage of the option of a discharge when their title 
to demand it arrives? And if so, and this heavy periodical 
drain be added to the existing casualties of the troops, 
what chance have we of keeping up a force which even 
now wants 25,000 men to complete its ranks ? 

“(Tt is in vain to refer to foreign states as affording pre- 
cedents in point; their situation is totally different from 
ours. In Russia unlimited service prevails, and the.same 
was the case in Austria during the best days of the monar- 
chy. In 1797, a similar regulation to the one under discus- 
sion was passed prospectively for the future, to take effect 
at the expiration of a certain number of years, but it has 
not yet, I believe, been acted upon; and if it has, the dis- 
asters of Ulm and Hohenlinden afford but little reason to 
recommend its adoption. Napoleon’s soldiers are all raised 
by the conscription for unlimited service ; and although, in 
the old French monarchy, troops in sufficient numbers were 
certainly obtained by voluntary enkstment for limited peri- 
ods, yet the period of service was more extended than that 
now proposed; and the circumstances of that country 
abounding in men, with few colonies to protect, and still 
fewer manufactures to draw off its superfluous hands, and 


Reply of the for- 
mer ministers on 
the subject. 


* Regulars and Militia, Ist January, 1802 . 242,440 
” “ Ist January, 1804. 4 234,005 
(* Ast March, 1806. «o> jae, 267,594 
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clauses regarding the volunteer force, however, 
were abandoned or modified in the ultimate sta- 
ges of the discussion, the effect. of the bill as to 
them being limited to a proper restriction of the 
period of permanent duty. But the great princi- 
ple of enlisting for a limited service was by its 
paste introduced into the British army, and 

as never since been totally abandoned; and 
consideringsthe great achievements which it sub- 
sequently wrought, and the vast consumption of 
life which the new system adequately supplied, 


a strong military spirit in all classes, can afford no prece: 
dent for this country, where employment from the preva 
lence of manufactures is so much more frequent; whose 
population is by nearly a half less, which is burdened with 
a vast colonial empire, all parts of which require defence, 
and where the natural bent of the people is rather to the 
sea than the land service. Nor is the reference to our East 
India possessions more fortunate ; for the enlistment for a 
limited period prevailed in the Company’s European regi- 
ments for a number of years, yet. their battalions raised in 
this way were always weak in numbers and inefficient, and 
were all reduced on that very account during Lord Corn- 
wallis’s first government of India. All the prepossessions 
of Mr. Pitt were in favour of limited service : his opinions 
on this subject were repeatedly stated to the House. The 
opinions of a great variety of military men were taken on 
the subject; but these opinions were so much divided, that 
he arrived at the conclusion that the inconveniences and 
risks with which the change would be attended-more than 
counterbalanced its probable advantages. 

“The proposed changes on the volunteer force appear to 
be still more objectionable. Admitting that it is desirable 
to diminish the great expense of that part of our establish- 
ment; allowing that, now that the corps have attained a 
considerable degree of efficiency, it may be advisable to di- 
minish considerably the number of days in which they are 
to serve at the public expense, is that any reason.for sub- 
stituting a tumultuary array, without the dress, discipline, 
or habits of soldiers, for a body of men qualified not only to 
act together, but capable, if draughted into the militia or the 
line, of at once acting with regular soldiers? Will the vol- 
unteer corps exist for any length of time under so marked a 
system of discouragement as it is proposed to impose upon 
them, without pay, without rank, without public favour ? 
And is this the moment, when the whole military force of 
the Continent, with the exception of Russia, is in the hands 
of our enemies, to incur the hazard of substituting, for a 
voluntary disciplined, a motley array of undisciplined forces, 
and run the risk of exciting the disaffection of the powerful 
bands who, at the call of their sovereign, have so nobly come 
forward in the public defence.?* . 

“At the commencement of the present war we raised 
80,000 men by the operation of the ballot. That system 
has its evils ; but when it is indispensable, in a given time, 
to raise a large force for the public service, there is no al- 
ternative. In recognising this right, however, which flows 
necessarily from the acknowledged title of the. sovereign 
power to call for the assistance, in times of spublic danger, 
of all its subjects, Parliament has been careful to fence it 
round with all the safeguards which the exercise of a pre- 
rogative so liable to abuse will admit of: it is determined 
by lot ; the person drawn has the option to provide a sub- 
stitute ; and this is the footing upon which the militia 
stands. A still farther limitation exists where the call is 
made, not upon the individual, but the district ; and the 
district is allowed the option, instead of providing the man, 


to pay a fine ; and this is the principle on which the addi- 


tional force bill, at present in operation, which we are now 
called on to repeal, is founded. But the ballot for the mi- 
litia is, by the proposed change, to cease on the termination 
of the war; it then ceases to be a militia, and becomes a 
part of the regular force raised by the crown. The act pro- 
posed to be repealed is producing at the rate of 18,000 re- 
cruits a year, besides the men raised by ballot for the mili- 
tia. Proposing, as the ministers now do, to abandon at 
once both these resources, are they prepared to show that 
the new measures will supply this great deficiency ? 
Would it not be expedient first to try the experiment ona 
small scale, to be assured of its success before we commit 
the fortunes of the state to the result of the experiment? 
It is an old military maxim not to manwuvre in presence of 
an enemy ; but the measures now in agitation doa great 
deal worse, for they not only change the composition of 
your force, but shake the loyalty and submission of the sol- 
diers, in presence of the most formidable military power 
Europe has ever witnessed.” 


* Parl. Deb., vi., 652, 706. t Parl. Deb., vi., 957, 990, 
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its introduction is to be regarded as a memorable 
era in the history of the war.* 
_ If called upon to decide in favour of one or 
Reflections ‘Other of the able arguments urged on 
on the meas- the opposite sides of this important 
mies question, itmight, perhaps, be no easy 
matter to say.on which the weight of authority 
and reason preponderated. But experience, the 
great resolver of political difficulties, has now 
settled the matter, and proved that Mr. Wind- 
ham rightly appreciated the principles of human 
nature on this subject, and was warranted in his 
belief that, without any increase of pay, limited 
service, with additional encouragements in the 
way of retiring allowanees and privileges, would 
provide a force perfectly adequate even to the 
most extensive military operations of Great 
Britain. From the official returns it appears 
that the rate of recruiting rose in a rapid and 
striking manner after the system of limited ser- 
vice was adopted, and before the expiration of a 
year from the time it was first put in force, had 
more than doubled the annual supply of soldiers 
for the army.t Though variously modified, the 
same system has ever since prevailed with per- 
fect success in every branch of the service, and 
to its influence, combined with the .improved 
regulations for its discipline, pay, and retired al- 
lowances, great part of the glories of the Penin- 
sular campaigns is to be ascribed. On exam- 
ining the confident opinions expressed by many 
eminent and respectable military men ox the im- 
ossibility of providing a supply of adequate 
orce for the English army by such a method, it 
is difficult to avoid the inference, that implicit 
reliance is not always to be placed on the views 
of practical men in legislative improvements ; 
that their tenacity to existing institutions is often 
as great as the proneness of theoretical innova- 
tors to perilous change; that little credit is to be 
given to the most eminent professional persons 
when they claim for the people of a particular 
country an exemption from the ordinary princi- 
ples of human nature; and that true political 
wisdom is to be gathered, not by discarding the 
lessons of experience, but extending the basis on 
which they are founded, and drawing conclusions 
rather from a general deduction of the history 
of mankind than the limited views, however re- 
spectably supported, of particular individuals. 
. To these observations on Mr. Windham’s mil- 
Error of the itary system, however, one exception 
ministerial must be made in regard to that part 
plansofaras of his plan which related to the vol- 
regards the ynteers. There can be no doubt that 
volunteers. 
the same knowledge of human nature which 
was elsewhere conspicuous. Admitting that 
the volunteers were very far indeed from being 
equal to the regular forces; that their cost was 
exceedingly burdensome, and that they could not 
be relied on as more than auxiliaries to the 


* Ann, Reg., 1806, 62. 
“f OLD SYSTEM. 
Recruits. 
January 1 to July 1, 1805...+----.+++-0- « 10,923 
January 1 to July 1, 1806.......-...--+++. 9,042 
January 1 to July 1, 1806.......-. shvenieere - 10,783 
July 1 to January 1, 1807.-..-++++++++-+-- 6,276 


\(New system in operation since January 1, 1807.) 
1 NEW SYSTEM. 
rts 
January 1 to July 1, 1807.---+++++see--+-. ll, 
July 1 to Januar 1 1808. s0+-ccessemecees 7,734 
Rate of peontitiay from January 1 to April 1 21,000 
_ Ditto from April 1 to July Leeeeserereere 000 
—Ann. Reg., 1806, 40, 41. 
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army ; still in that capacity they were most val- 
uable, and not only qualified tu render some ser- 
vice by themselves* but as forming a reserve to 
replenish the ranks of the regular forces of in- 
calculable importance, The campaigns of 1812 
and 1813 demonstrate of what vast service such 
a force, progressively incorporated with the bat- 
talions of the regular army, comes to be when 
their ranks are thinned in real warfare, and how 
rapidly they acquire the discipline and efficiency 
of veteran troops; and in this view the tumultu- 
ary array of Mr. Windham, without the clothing, 
discipline, or organization of soldiers, could have 
been of little or no utility. Nor is it of less mo- 
ment that the volunteer corps, by interesting vast 
multitudes in the occupations, feelings, and hon- 
our of soldiers, powerfully contribute to nourish 
and expand that military ardour in all ranks 
which is indispensable to great martial achieve- 
ments. Veteran troops, indeed, may smile when 
they behold novices in the military art imitating 
the dress, manners, and habits of soldiers; but 
the experienced commander, versed in the regu- 
lating principles of human exertion, will not 
deem such aids to patriotic ardour of little im- 
portance, and willingly fan the harmless vanity 
which makes the young aspirant imagine that 
his corps has in a few weeks acquired the effi- 
ciency of regular forces. Jmitation even of the 
uniform, air, and habits of soldiers is a power- 
ful principle in transferring the military ardour 
to the breasts of civilians. Philopemen judged 
wisely when he recommended his officers to be 
sedulously elegant in their dress, arms, and ap- 
pointments. He was well acquainted with hu- 
man nature who said that to women and sol- 
diers dress is a matter of no ordinary impor- 
tance. Many nations have been saved from 
slavery by the bee for what an inexperienced 
observer would call mere foppery. 

In later times the system of temporary service 
has been in some degree superseded 
in the British army, and the majority Pemporary; 
of recruits are now enlisted for life. inagreatde- 
And in weighing the comparative gree aban- 
merit of these two opposite systems, oie. ste 
it will probably be found that the plan of enlist- 
ing men for limited periods is the most advisable 
in nations in whom the military spirit runs high, 
or the advantages of the military service are 
such as to secure at all times an ample supply 
of young men for the army, and where it is of 
importance to train as large a portion as possi- 
ble of the population to the skilful use of arms, 
in order to form a reserve for the regular force 
in pericds of danger; and that enlistment for life 
is more applicable to those nations or situations 
where no national danger is apprehended, and it 
is the object of government to secure rather a 
permanent body of disciplined men, subject to 
no causes of decrease but the ordinary casual- 
ties of the service, for the ordinary pacific du- 
ties, rather than spread far and wide through the 
nation the passion for glory or the use of arms. 
A provident administration will always have a 
system established, capable either of contraction 
or expansion, which embraces both methods of 
raising soldiers; and this, for nearly thirty years, 
has been the case with the British army. 

Important as the matter thus submitted to Par- 
liament in its ultimate consequences Apolition of 
undoubtedly was, when it is recol- the slave- 
lected what a great and glorious part trade. 
the British army bore in the close of the strug- 
ele, it yet yielded in magnitude to the next great 
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subject which the new ministers brought for- 
ward for consideration. This was the AxBoui- 
TION OF THE SLAVE-TRADB: a measure which, 
in its remote effects, appears to affect the fortunes 
of half the human race. This great change was 
not finally completed till the following session 
of Parliament; but the preparatory steps were 
taken in this, and it belongs properly to the pres- 
ent period of English history, which treats of 
the measures of the Whig administration. 

It was urged by Mr. Hibbert and the advo- 
cates of the West India interest, both 


A t z ; 

aie in and out of Parliament, ‘‘ That the 
change by British West India islands were set- 
the West In- tled, and have ever been cultivated 


dia interest. onder the solemn faith of those char- 


ters and proclamations, and those acts of Par- 
liament which have confirmed the West India 
islands in the most perfect assurance that they 
should continue to receive supplies of negroes 
from Africa; that the cultivation of these colo- 
nies cannot be carried on but by means of slave 
labour; and the cultivation of their interior, 
which is indispensable to their security, cannot 
be promoted if the slave-trade be abolished. If 
this bill shall pass into a law, the very worst ef- 
fects may be anticipated from the change, not 
only to the colonies themselves, but the general 
interests of the empire. The commerce which 
the West Indies maintain is the most important 
of the whole British dominions. It pays annu- 
ally in duties to the public treasury upward of 
£3,000,000 ; employs more than 16,000 seamen; 
contributes one third to the whole exports, and 
one third to the imports; takes off £6,000,000 a 
year worth of domestic manufactures, and is 
pre-eminently distinguished above all others by 
this important feature, that it is all within our- 
selves, and not liable, like other foreign trade, to 
be turned to our disadvantage on a rupture with 
the power with whom it is conducted. This 
measure, however, if carried into effect, must in 
a few years diminish the property vested in the 
British West India islands, and open the means 
of hastening the progress of rival colonies, to 
whom the advantages of a full supply of negroes 
will still remain open. It must forbid the sup- 
ply of losses to the negro population, which ori- 
ginate in accident or diseases peculiar to the cli- 
mate, and which the most humane and provident 
management is unable altogether to prevent, 
stop the completion of establishments already 
begun, and altogether prevent the extension of 
cultivation into the interior of the islands, with- 
out which they can never either attain astate of 
security or reach the degree of wealth and splen- 
dour of which they are susceptible. 

“The most disastrous effects, both to individ- 
uals and the public, may be anticipated from the 
ultimate consequences of the measure under con- 
sideration, not to mention the confusion and ruin 
which it must occasion to families: the capital 
now sunk in cultivation which it must destroy; 
the calamities attendant on revolt and insurrec- 
tion which it must occasion; the emigration it 
will induce in all who have the means of extri- 
cating themselves or their capital from so pre- 
carious a situation; the despair and apathy 
which it must spread through those who have 
not the means of escape; what incalculable evils 
must it produce among the black population? 
The abolition of the slave-trade is a question 
which it is at all times perilous to agitate, from 
the intimate connexion which it has in the minds 
of the negroes with the abolition of slavery itself, 
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and the necessary effect which it must have in 
perpetuating the discussion of that subject in the 
mother-country, to the total destruction of all se- 
curity in the planters, or repose in the minds of 
the slaye population. From the moment that 
this bill passes, every white man in the West 
Indies is sleeping on the edge of a volcano, which 
may at any moment explode and shiver him to 
atoms. Throwing out of view altogether all 


considerations of interest, and viewing this mere- ‘ 


ly as a question of humanity, it is impossible to 
contemplate without the utmost alarm the perils 
with which it is fraught, The existence of a 
black power in the neighbourhood of the most 
important island of the British West Indies af- 
fords a memorable and dreadful lesson, recorded. 
in characters of blood,.of the issue of doctrines 
intimately, constantly, and inseparably connect- 
ed with the abolition of the slave-trade. It is 
impossible to contemplate that volcano without 
the deepest alarm, nor forget that its horrors were 
produced by well-meant but ill-judged philan- 
thropy, similar to that which is the prime mover 
in the present question.* 

“Tt is a total mistake to suppose that the evils, 
enormous and deplorable as they are, of Central 
Africa, arise from the slave-trade. These evils 
are the consequence of the cruel habits and bar- 
barous manners of its inhabitants: they existed 
for thousands of years before the slave-trade was 
heard of, and will continue for thousands of 
years after it is extinet. Civilize the interior of 
that vast continent—humanize their manners— 
abolish the savage practice of selling or putting 
to death captives made in war, and you indeed 
make a mighty step in extirpating the evils which 
we alllament. But as long as these savage cus- 


toms prevail; as long as the torrid zone is in- = 
habited by a thousand tribes all engaged in con~ + 


tests with each other, and with all of whom 
slavery to prisoners made in war is the only al- 
ternative for death, it is hopeless to expect that 
the stoppage even of the whole vent which the 
purchase of negroes by Europeans affords, would 
sensibly affect the general prevalence of the slave 
traffic. "What are the 50,000 whom they annual- 
ly transport across the Atlantic, to the innumera- 
ble multitudes who are driven across the Sahara 
Desert, or descend to Egypt for the vast markets 
of the Mussulman world? But to suppose that 
the partial stoppage of it in the British domin- 
ions, that the prohibition to transport the fifteen: 
thousand negroes who are annually brought to 
our shores, could have a beneficial effect, is ridic- 
ulous. So far from producing such a result, its 
tendency will be diametrically the reverse: it 
will drive the slave-trade from the superior to 
the inferior channel; from the great merchants 
of Liverpool, who have done so much, for their 
own interests, perhaps, but still done so much to 
diminish its horrors, to the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, who are as yet totally unskilled in its 
management, and treat the captives with the ut- 
most barbarity: as our own colonies decline from. 
the stoppage of this supply of labourers, those of 
the other nations who have not fettered them- 


ergy 


selves in the same way will augment; the culti- , 


vation of sugar for the European market will 
ultimately pass into other hands, and we shall, in 
the end, find that we have cut off the right arm of 
our commerce and naval strength, only to aug- 
ment the extent and increase the horrors of the 
slave-trade throughout the world.”+ 


* Parl. Deb, vi 831. + Parl. Deb., vi., 979, 993 
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On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. Wil- 
berforce, Lord Howick, and Lord 
Mr. Wilber- Grenville: ‘‘A higher principle than 
force and considerations of mere expedience, 
others forthe the dictates of justice, require that 
abolition this infamous traffic should be abol- 
ished. Were it merely a question of humanity, 
we might consider how far we should carry our 
interference; were the interests of the British 
Empire alone involved, it might possibly be a 
matter of expedience to stop a little short of total 
abolition. But in this instance, imperious jus- 
tice calls upon us to abolish the slave-trade. Is 
it to be endured that robbery is to be permitted 
on account of its profits? Justice is still the 
same ; and you are called upon in this measure, 
not only to do justice to the oppressed and in- 
jured natives of Africa, but to your own planters; 
to interfere between them and their otherwise 
certain destruction, and, despite their fears, de- 
spite their passions, despite their prejudices, res- 
cue them from impending ruin. This trade is 
the most criminal that any country can be en- 
gaged in: when it is recollected what guilt has 
been incurred in tearing the Africans, by thou- 
sands and tens of thousands, from their families, 
their friends, their social ties, their country, and 
dooming them to a life of slavery and misery ; 
when it is considered, also, that the continuance 
of this atrocious traffic must inevitably terminate 
in the ruin of the planters engaged in it, surely 
no doubt can remain that its instant abolition is 
called for by every motive of justice and expe- 
dience. 

‘“Much is said of the impossibility of main- 
taining the supply of negroes in the West Indies 
if the slave-trade is abolished. Are we, then, to 
believe that the Divine poet ‘Increase and 
multiply,’ does not extend to those islands; that 
the fires of youth, adequate to the maintenance 
and growth of the human species in all other 
countries and ages of the world, are there alone, 
in the midst of plenty, unequal to their destined 
end? But the fact is adverse to this monstrous 
supposition, and it is now distinctly proved that 
the slave colonies are perfectly adequate to main- 
tain their own numbers.* ‘The excess of deaths 
above births in Jamaica is now only 1-24th per 
cent.; and when it is recollected that the registers 
of mortality include the deaths among the, ne- 
groes who are newly arrived and set to work, 
which always amounts, between those who per- 
ish in the harbours and shortly after being set to 
work, to at least 10 per cent.; it is evident that 
the numbers of the settled Africans are more than 
maintained by their own increase, Nor is the 
argument that the importation of negroes is re- 
quisite to cultivate the waste lands in the in- 
terior of the islands, better founded. Ifthe num- 
bers of the Africans increase, it is altogether in- 
credible that their labours should not be adequate 
+o clear the wastes of those diminutive islands. 
According to the most moderate computation, it 
would require the slave-trade to be continued for 
two centuries to cultivate the whole interior of 
Jamaica and Trinidad; and can it be endured 
that so frightful a traffic as this, fraught as it 
must be with the tearing of above two millions 
of Africans from their families and country, 
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should be endured for such a period, for an ob- 
ject which, in one fourth of the time, might by 
the native increase of their numbers in those isi- 
ands be attained 1* 

“ Let us, then, instantly abolish this infamous 
traffic, and we may then with confidence look 
forward to the period when the slaves, become 
in a great degree the natives of the islands, will 
feel the benefits of the protection afforded them ; 
and they may gradually be prepared for that 
character, when the blessings of freedom may 
be securely extended to them. Throughout all 
history we shall find that slavery has been erad- 
icated by means of the captives being first trans- 
formed into predial labourers, attached to the 
soil, and from that gradually ascending to real 
freedom. We look forward to the period when 
the negroes of the West India islands, become 
labourers rather than slaves, will feel an interest 
in the welfare and prosperity of the country 
which has extended to them these benefits, and) 
when they may be securely. called on to share 
largely in the defence of those islands, in which 
at present they are only a source of weakness. 
The grand, the decisive advantage which rec- 
ommends the abolition of the slave-trade is, that, 
by closing that supply of foreign negroes to 
which the planters have hitherto been accustom- 
ed to trust for all their undertakings, we wilk 
compel them to promote the multiplication of 
the slaves on their own estates; and it is ob- 
vious that this cannot be done without improving 
their physical and moral condition. Thus, not 
only will the inhuman traffic itself be prevented, 
in so far, at least, as the inhabitants of this coun- 
try are concerned, but a provision will be made 
for the progressive amelioration of the black 
population in the West Indies, and that, too, on 
the securest of all foundations, the interests and 
selfish desires of the masters in whose hands 
they are placed. 

“Tt is in vain to argue that, according to the 
barbarous customs of Africa, captives made in 
war are put to death, and that, if the outlet of the 
slave-trade is closed, the reproach to humanity 
arising from the sale of captives will be prevent- 
ed from taking place. The most recent and in- 
telligent travellers, on the contrary, have inform- 
ed us, what every consideration on the subject @ 
priort would lead us to expect, that the existence 
of the slave-trade is itself, and ever has been, 
the great bar to the civilization of the interior 
of Africa, by the temptation held out to the 
chiefs on the coast to engage in the traffic of ne- 
groes, and the continual encouragement thus af- 
forded to the princes in the interior to carry on 
constant wars, from the vast profit with which 
the sale of their captives is attended. . It forms 
in fact, with a great many of those robber chief. 
tains, a chief branch of revenue. If we would 
promote, therefore, the great and truly Christian 
work of civilizing Central Africa, we must first 
commence with abolishing the slave-trade ; for 
as long as it continues, the selfishness and rapa- 
city of the native chiefs will never cease to chain 
its unhappy inhabitants to a life of violence and 
rapacity in the powerful, of misery and degrada- 
tion in the poor. 


* It isnow completely demonstrated, by an experiment on 
the greatest scale, that the African race, even when in a 
state of slavery, is not only able to maintain its own num-~ 
bers, but rapidly increase them. In the slave states of 
America there are 2,200,000 negroes; and from 1790 to 
1830, the whites have augmented in proportion of 80 to 100; 
but the blacks in that of 112 to 100.--TocQuEVILLb’s De-- 
mocracy in America, ii., 345, 346, note, 
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“The argument that, if we do not carry on 


the slave-trade, some other nations will, possibly | 


with less commiseration for the sufferings of the 
captives, if admitted, would shake to their foun- 
dation every principle of public and private mo- 
rality. At that rate, every band of robbers might 
plead in their justification that, if they did not 
knock down and plunder travellers, other ban- 
ditti might do the same, and possibly superadd 
murder to their other atrocities, and therefore 
the lucrative rapine should not be discontinued. 
This argument, however, bad as it is, has not 
even the merit of being founded on fact. If we 
abolish the slave-trade, who is to take it up? 
‘The Americans have already preceded us in the 
»ace of humanity, and fixed a period, in 1808, 
when the traffic is immediately to cease ; and a 
bill is at present in progress through their Legis- 
lature to affix the penalty of death to a violation 
of this enactment. How are France and Spain 
to carry it on, when they have hardly a ship on 
the’ocean? Sweden never engaged init. There 
remains only Portugal, and where is she to get 
capital to carry it on? 

“The dangers, so powerfully drawn, as likely 
to result from this measure, are really to be ap- 
prehended, not from it, but from another with 
which it has no connexion, viz., the immediate 
emancipation of the negroes. This, it is said, 
flows necessarily from the step now about to be 
taken; if you do not follow it up in this manner, 
you stop short half way in your own principles ; 
in fact, the ulterior measure, if the first be adopt- 
ed, cannot be averted. It is to be hoped, indeed, 
that.this great step will, in the end, lead to the 
abolition of slavery in all our colonies, but not 
in the way or with the dangers which are anti- 
cipated. On the contrary, itis here that another 
of the great benefits of the measure under con- 
sideration is to be found. By the effects of this 
measure it is to be hoped slavery will gradually 
wear out without the intervention of any positive 
taw, in like manner as it did in a certain degree 
in the states of Greece and Rome, and some 
parts of the states of modern Europe, where 
slaves have been permitted to work out and pur- 
chase their own freedom; and as has been per- 
mitted with the happiest effects in the colonies 
of Spain and Portugal. In America, measures 
for the gradual emancipation of the negroes 
have been adopted, and nothing could conduce 
more powerfully to insubordination than if, by 
the continuance of the slaves, similar steps were 
not to be induced in the West India islands, and 
the slaves there were perpetually tantalized by 
the sight of the superior comforts of their breth- 
ren on the mainland. The dangers apprehend- 
ed would, indeed, be real, if immediate emancipation 
were to be proposed, for that would produce horrors 
similar to those which have happened in St. Do- 
mingo; but nothing of that kind is in contem- 
plation; on the contrary, it is expressly to ex- 
clude them, and induce that gradual emancipa- 
tion which is called for, alike by justice to the 
planters and the interests of the slaves them- 
Selves, that the measure under discussion is pro- 
posed.” *+ oe Say 


* Parl. Deb., 652, 666, 947, 955. 

+ Lord Grenville concluded his speech with these elo- 
quent words: “I cannot conceive any consciousness more 
truly gratifying than must be enjoyed by that eminent per- 
son (Mr. Wilberforce), on finding a measure to which he 
has devoted the labour of his life carried into effect: a 
measure so truly benevolent, so admirably conducive to the 
virtuous prosperity of his country, and the welfare of man- 
kind ; a measure which will diffuse happiness among mill- 
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The latter arguments, enforced with much elo- 
quence, and supported by the great The abolition 
principles of Christian charity, pre- is carried, 
vailed with the Legislature. By a June 11,1806. 
series of enactments, passed in the course of the 
sessions of 1806,'the slave-trade was restrained 
within very narrow limits; and at length, in the 
succeeding session, it was es abolished, 
and the penalty of transportation af- 
fixed to ebery British Suppeet enga- Ppp eae 
ged in it; the numbers were, in the Commons, 
283 to 16, majority 267: in the Peers, 100 to 36, 
majority 64; and thus was the stain of trafficking 
in human flesh forever torn from the British 
name.* 

There can be no question that this great step 
was recommended by every consid- Ateahioce 
eration of justice and humanity : fects of the 
nevertheless, its effects hitherto have change hith- 
been in the highest degree deplo- etto on the | 
rable. Never was a more striking 7°8T° ™¢° 


example than this subject has afforded in its ’ 


later stages, of the important truth that mere 
purity of intention is not sufficient in legislative 
measures, and that, unless human designs are 
carried into execution-with the requisite degree 
of foresight and wisdom, they often become the 
sources of the most heart-rending and irremedia- 
ble calamities. ‘The prophecy of Mr. Hibbert 
and the opponents of the abolition, that the slave- 
trade, instead of ceasing, would only change 
hands, and at length fall into the management 
of desperate wretches, who would double its hor- 
rors, has been too fatally verified, and to an ex- 
tent even greater than they anticipated. From 
the returns laid before Parliament, it appears 
that the slave-trade is now four times as extensive 
as it was in 1789, when European philanthropy 
first interfered in St. Domingo in favour of the 
African race, and twice as great as it was when 
the efforts of Mr. Wilberforce procured its abo- 
lition in the British dominions. Great and de- 
plorable as were the sufferings of the captives in 
crossing the Atlantic, in the large and capacious 
Liverpool slave-ships, they are as nothing com- 
pared to those which have since, and are still 
endured by the negroes in the hands of the 
Spanish and Portuguese traders, where several 
hundred wretches are stowed between decks in a 
space not three feet high; and, in addition to the 
anguish inseparable from a state of captivity, 
they are made to endure, for weeks together, the 
horrors of the Black Hole of Calcutta. Nearly 
two hundred thousand captives, chained together 
in this frightful manner, now annually cross the 
Atlantic; and they are brought, not to the com- 
paratively easy life of the British West India 
islands, but to the. desperate servitude of Cuba 
or Brazil; in the latter of which several hundred 
negroes are worked, like animals, in droves to- 
gether, without a single female among them, and 
without any attempt to perpetuate their race,t 
they are worn down by their cruel taskmasters 
to the grave by a lingering process, which on an 
average terminates their existence in seven 
years !t : 


ions now in existence, and for which his memory will be 
blessed by millions yet unborn.” —Parl. Deb., viii., 664 

* Parl. Deb., viii., 672, 995. : ; 

+ Walsh’s Brazil, ii., 474, 485. 

¢ The number of slaves annually imported into the slave 
countries of the world from Africa in 1789 Enormous present 
was somewhat under 50,000, of which about extent and horrors 
15,000 crossed in English vessels ; now the ° the slave-trade. 
number is at least 200,000. It appears from the Consular 
Returns to Parliament, that in 1829, 74,653 slaves were em- 
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This lamentable and heart-rending result of 
But they are Such persevering and enlightened 
not chargeable benevolence, however, must not lead 
8 suthors, He to doubt ue soundness as well as 

ee toa umanity of the principles which 
quent changes. Wir, Wilberforce i slonanteyr ad- 
vocated, or to imagine that the general rules of 
morality are inapplicable to this question, and 
that here alone in human affairs is it lawful to 
do evil that good may come of it. The observa- 
tion that ii was our duty to clear our own hands 
of the iniquity, leaving it to Providence to eradi- 
cate the evil in others at the appointed time, was 
decisive of the justice of the measure: the evi- 
dent necessity which it imposed on the planters 
of attending, for their own sakes, to the comfort 
of the negroes, and providing means for the mul- 
tiplication of their numbers, conclusive as to its 
expedience. It is not the abolition of the slave- 
trade, but the subsequent continuance of ruinous 
fiscal exactions, and, at last, the irretrievable step 
of unqualified emancipation, which have given 
this deplorable activity to the foreign slave-trade. 
‘The increase in the foreign slave colonies for the 
Jast twenty years, at a time when the British 
West India islands were comparatively station- 
ary, has been so rapid, that it is evident some 
powerful and lasting causes have been at work 
to occasion the difference.* These causes are to 


barked for Brazil alone from the African coast, of whom 
4579 died in the short passage me month ; and in the 
first half of 1830 the numbers were no less than 47,258, of 
whom eight per cent. died on the passage. At the same 
period 13,000 were annually imported into the Havana, 
and-at least an equal number into the other slave colonies, 
making in the year 1830 about 130,000.* But these num- 
bers, great as they are, have now received a vast increase 
from the effects of the British Slave Emancipation Act, 
passed in 1833. In fifteen months, ending January, 1835, 
there sailed from the single port of Havana 170 slave- 
ships, capable of containing, on an average, each at least 
400 persons ; the importation of slaves into Cuba is now 
above 55,000 a year, while the numbers imported into Bra- 
zil, from the stimulus given to slave labour by the antici- 
pated decline of produce in the British islands consequent 
on that measure, have increased in nearly the same propor- 
tion. Nor is it surprising that, in spite of all the efforts of 
the British government, and all the vigilance of the British 
cruisers, this infernal traffic should now advance at this ac- 
celerated pace : for suchis the demand for slaves, occasion- 
ed by the continual decline in the cultivation of sugar in 
the British West India islands, under the combined influ- 
ence of heavy taxation and the Emancipation Act, that the 
profit on a single cargo of slaves imported into the Havana 
is 180 per cent., and the adventurers cannot be consider- 
ed as losers if one vessel arrives safe out of three despatch- 
ed from the coast of Africa.—Parl. Pap., 1830, A., 115, 116. 
* Twelve years ago, the only exports of Puerto Rico 
Immense increase Were cattle and coffee, and the only sugar 
of produce in the she received was from importation. In 1833 
slave colonies of she exported 33,750 tons, more than a sixth 
late years. of the whole British consumption. The ex- 
port of sugar from Cuba was, on an average of 1814, 1815, 
and 1816, 51,000 tons ; in 1833 it had risen to 120,000 tons. 
In 1814, 1815, and 1816, the average exports of sugar from 
Brazil was 26,250 tons; in 1833, though a bad year, the 
exports were 70,970 tons. The increase since the Eman- 
cipation Act passed has been still greater; but no official 
accounts of these years have yet been made public.—See 
Parl. Report “‘On the Commercial State of the West In- 
dies,” p. 286. 
~ On the other hand, the predace of the nie) sae India. 
. islands during the same period has been com- 
sere paratively stationary. The colonial produce 
tion of the Brit- exported from those islands to Great Britain 
ish islands. in the year 1812 was 154,200 tons of sugar, 
and 6,290,000 gallons of rum; in 1830, 185,000; and in 
1833, 205,000 tons of sugar, and 7,892,000 gallons of rum ; 
the shipping in the former period was 180,000, in the lat- 
ter 263,338 tons. The total value of the produce of the 
islands in the former period was £18,516,000 ; in the latter, 
ineluding all the colonies gained by the Peace of Paris in 
1814, only £22,496,000. — PEBRER, 399. CoLQuHoUN, 
378-341. Porrer’s Parl. Tables, 1-124, 126. 


* Parl, Pap., 1930, B., §2, 89, 18, ; 
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be found, in a great measure, in the heavy duties — 


on British colonial produce, amounting at first. 


to 30s., then to 27s., and latterly to 24s. on each 
hundred weight of sugar, from which the foreign 
growers were exempted in the supply of foreign 

markets. ‘This enormous burden, which, on an 

average of prices since 1820, has been nearly 75 

per cent. on that species of produce, has, notwith- 

standing all their efforts, for the most part, if not 

entirely, fallen on the producers.* 

Noris this all: the precipitate and irretrievable 
step of emancipation, forced on the Legislature 
by benevolent but incautious, and, perhaps, mis- 
taken feeling, has already occasioned so great a 
decline in the produce of the British West In- 
dies, and excited such general expectations of a 
still greater and increasing deficiency, that the 
impulse thereby given to the foreign slave-trade 
to fill up the gap has been unbounded, and, it is 
to be feared, almost irremediable.t 


* There is no opinion more erroneous than that common- 
ly entertained, that the import duties on pyormous fiscal 
sugar, like other taxes on consumption, fall injustice to which 
onthe purchaser. There is always,indeed, they have been ex- 
a struggle between the producer and con- Posed:  * 
sumer as to who should bear the burden; but it is not al- 
ways in the power of the former to throw it on the latter. 
In this instance the attempt has almost totally failed. It 
appears, from the curious table of prices compiled by Mr. 
Colquhoun, that even during the high prices of the years 
from 1807 to 1812, the West India proprietors paid from a 
third to a half of the duties on sugar, without being able to 
lay it on the consumers: the average of what they paid for 
those years being £1,115,251 per annum. The estimated 
revenue of these proprietors, during these years, was under 
£4,000,000 ; so that at that period they paid 20 per cent. 
on their incomes to government. In addition to this, it was 
proved by the documents laid before the committee of the 
House of Commons in February, 1831, that an annual bur- 
den of £1,023,299 was laid on the British West India isl- 
ands, in consequence of the enhancement of the price of 
necessary articles to which they were exposed under the 
restrictive system. In this way, even under the high prices 
from 1807 to 1812, they were paying at least 50 per cent. 
on their incomes in taxation; and as the price, since that 
time, of their produce has fallen at least two thirds, with a 
reduction of only a ninth (3s.) on the import duty, it may be 
safely concluded that, since 1820, the West India proprie- 
tors have paid, directly and indirectly, at least scventy-five 
per cent. on their income to government, and in the years 
when prices were low at least a hundred per cent. Nothing 
more is required to explain the distressed condition of these 
colonies, even. before the Emancipation Bill was passed, 
which at once, without any equivalent, confiscated at least 
60 per cent. on their remaining property. The value of 
slaves was estimated by Colquhoun in 1812 at-£55 a head ; 
but in 1833, when the act passed, it had risen to at least 
£75 over head, notwithstanding the change in the value of 
money ; and the compensation money (£20,000,000 on 
634,000 slaves) will not, after all deductions are made, 
yield £25 a head, or more than 33 per cent. to the proprie- 
tors. Few such instances of the destruction of property by 
fiscal and legislative enactments are to be Aria in the his~ 
tory of mankind.—See, PEBRER, 394 and 397. CoLQu- 
HOUN, 59, 325; and Report on West India Affairs, Com- 
mons, February 7, 1831. 

It is frequently said that the increase in the produce of 
these colonies since the peace is a proof that their alleged 
distresses are either unfounded or exaggerated. Thisis a 
complete mistake: the planters had no other way to meet 
the enormous fiscal burdens laid upon them, since a dimi- 
nution in the cost of production was out of the question, 
after the abolition of the slave-trade, but by making the ut- 
most exertions to augment its quantity, and thence the in- 
crease of colonial produce, which, by: perpetuating the 
lowness of price, rendered it totally impossible for them to 
lay the enormous import duty, now 100 per cent., on the 
consumers. Like a man sunk in: a bottomless bog, all the 
efforts they could make for their extrication tended only to 
land them deeper and more irretrievably in the mire. 

+ The following table shows the decline of colonial prod- 
uce exported from Jamaica under the first year of the 
Emancipation Act: 

Sugar. 
Years. Cwts. Hogshds. 
1834 1,525,154 79,465 
1835 1,319,023 68,087 


Decrease 206,131 11,378 


Rum. Coffee. 
Punch. Galis Casks. Lbs. 


30,676 3,189,949 | 22,384 17,859,277 
27,038 2,660,687 | 13,495 10,489,292 


3,638  529,262| 8,889 7,369,985 
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It is in these measures that the real cause of 
the lamentable increase in the foreign slave-trade 
is to be found: it is the multitude who forced on 
these measures, who frustrated all the benevo- 
lent efforts of Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. Fox, 
and rendered the abolition of the slave-trade in 
the British dominions the remote and innocent 
cause of boundless misfortunes to the negro race. 
The British slaves, since the slave-trade was 
abolished, had become fully equal to the wants 
of the colonies: their numbers, without any ex- 
traneous addition, were on the increase; their 
condition was comfortable and prosperous be- 
yond that of any peasantry in Europe; and large 
numbers were annually purchasing their free- 
dom from the produce of their own industry. 
Here, then, was a stationary negro population, | 
rapidly approaching the condition of the most 
opulent feudal serfs of Europe, and from which 
they might, in like manner, have been emanci-, 
pated singly, as they acquired property, which 
all had the means of earning, without either risk 
to themselves, injury to their masters, or in- 
crease to the demand for foreign slave labour. 
But now all these admirable effects of the aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade have been completely. 
frustrated, and the humane but deluded inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain are burdened with twenty 
millions, to ruin, in the end, their own planters, 
consign to barbarism their own negroes, cut off 
a principal branch of their naval strength, and 
double the slave-trade in extent, and quadruple 
it in horrors throughout the world. A more 
striking instance never was exhibited of the ne- 
ecessity of attending, in political changes, not 
only to benevolent intentions, but prudent con- 
duct; and of the fatal effect of those institutions 
which, by giving the inhabitants of a particular 
part of the Empire an undue share in the general 
administration, or admitting the torrent of pub- 
lic feeling to sway directly the measures of gov- 
ernment, too often destroy prosperity the most 
extensive, and occasion calamities the most un- 
bounded.* 


Taking an average of these various sorts of produce, it is 
evident that, notwithstanding an uncommonly fine season, 
and the vigorous exertions of the stipendiary magistrates, 
the produce of the island has fallen off in one year nearly a 
fourth of its total amount! The Parliament of Jamaica, in 
their address to the governor of the island on August 10, 
1835, observed, ‘“‘ There never was a finer season or more 
promising appearance of canes ; but, nevertheless, the crop 
is greatly deficient, and many British ships have, in conse- 
quence, returned with half cargoes, some with none at all. 
Our decided opinion is, that each succeeding crop will pro- 
gressively become worse. In a few cases the apprentices 
do work for wages ; but the opposite disposition so immeas- 
urably preponderates, that no confidence whatever can be 
placed on voluntary labour. Knowing, as we do, the pre- 
vailing reluctance of the negroes to work of any kind, the 
thefts, negligences, and outrages of every sort which are 
becoming of frequent occurrence ; seeing large portions of 
our neglected cane-fields overrun with weeds, and a still lar- 
ger extent of our pasture-lands returning toa state of nature ; 
seeing, in fact, desolation already overspreading the very 
face of the land, it is impossible for us, without abandoning 
the evidence of our senses, to entertain favourable antici- 
pations, or divest ourselves of the painful conviction that 
the progressive and rapid deterioration of property will con- 
tinue to keep pace with the apprenticeship, and that the 
termination thereof must, unless strong preventive meas- 
ures are applied, complete the ruin of the colony.” Making 
every allowance for the passions and exaggerations of a 
tropical climate, the statement here made is too strongly 
borne out by the decrease in the official returns, and exam- 
ple of corresponding measures in St. Domingo, to leave a 
doubt that they are, in the main at least, founded in truth. 
—See Custom Return, Kingston, Jamaica, August 22, 1835 ; 
and Address of Assembly, August 10, 1835. 

* The British ministry who, in 1834, passed the measure 
of Slave Emancipation, are noways answerable for these 
consequences ; on the contrary, they deserve the highest 
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An important change in the British system of 
finance was also made by the same administra~ 
tion, which, although not brought forward till the 
spring of 1807, may be fitly considered now, in 
order not to interrupt the narrative of the impor- 
tant military events which at that period occur- 
red on the Continent of Europe. 

The foundation” of lan, which was 
brought forward by Lor eNTY yord Hen 
Petty on the 29th of January, 1807, Penyenae of 
was, that the time had now arrived finance, Jan. 


when it had become expedient to 29th, and3d of 


make a provision for a permanent M*‘™ !807- 
state of warfare; that the bad success of all 
former coalitions had demonstrated the slender 


foundation on which any hopes of overthrowing 


the military power of France on the Continent 
of Europe must rest, while the hostile disposi- 
tion and immense power of Napoleon gave little 
hope that any durable accommodation could be 
entered into with him. ‘“ All nations,” said his 
lordship, “that still preserve the shadow even of 
their independence, have their eyes fixed on us 
as the only means of regaining the freedom they 
have lost. It becomes the government of Great 
Britain, seeing the proud eminence on which 
they are placed, to take an enlarged view of their 
whole situation, and to direct their attention to. 
that future which, notwithstanding the signal 
deliverance they have hitherto obtained, seems 
still pregnant with @vil. Our present permanent 
revenue is above £32,000,000 a year, being more 
than three times what it was at the close of the 
American war; and there can be no doubt that 
means might be found in additional taxes to pay 
the interest of loans for several years to come. 
But looking, as it is now our duty to do, toa 
protracted contest, it has become indispensable 
to combine present measures with such a regard 
for the future as may give us a reasonable pros- 
pect of being enabled to maintain it for a very 
long period. 

“In considering our resources, the two great 
objects of attention are the sinking ‘ 
fund and the system of raising the #7sument in 
supplies as much as possible within ; 
the year, which has given rise to the present 
amount of war taxes. The first of these is a 
durable monument to Mr. Pitt’s wisdom; it had 
the support of his illustrious political opponent, 
Mr. Fox; and, however widely these two great 
men were divided on most other subjects, it at 
last received that weight of authority which ari- 
ses from their entire coincidence of approbation. 
When this system was commenced in 1786, the 
sinking fund was only 1-238th part of the debt; 
whereas it is now 1-63d of the whole debt, and 
only 1-42d of the unredeemed portion: a result 
at once striking and satisfactory, more especially 
when it is recollected that it has been obtained 
in twenty years, whereof fourteen have been 


credit for the courage they displayed, in opposition to the 
wishes of many of their supporters, in carrying through the 
great grant of twenty millions to the planters: a relief so 
seasonable and extensive, that hitherto, at least, it has, ak 

most entirely to the persons who received it, prevented the 
natural consequences of the emancipation from being felt. 
The torrent of public feeling was irresistible: all they 
could do was to moderate its effects, which, by the pro- 
tracted period of apprenticeship, and the grant to the slave- 
owners, was done to a very great degree. The English 
people must answer for the measure, be its ultimate effects 
on themselves and the negro race good orbad. The reflec- 
tion suggested is, What is the character of national insti- 
tutions which permit a measure, likely to be attended with, 
such cruel and disastrous consequences, to be forced against 
their will on a reluctant government? 
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years of war. The war-taxes, which have been 
raised to their present amount chiefly by the op- 
eration of the heavy direct taxes, are, first, the 
treble-assessed taxes introduced by Mr. Pitt, and 
more lately the property-tax, which has been 
substituted in its room. The experience of the 
last year has amply demonstrated the expedience 
of the augmentation of that impost to ten per 
cent., which it was our painful duty to propose 
last year; for under its operation the war-taxes 
have now reached £21,000,000 a year, and the 
sinking fund amounts to £8,300,000 annually. 

‘In the present state of the country our war 
expenses cannot be calculated at less than thirty- 
two millions annually. To provide for this, in- 
dependent of additional war-taxes, which are 
now so heavy that we are not warranted in cal- 
culating on any considerable addition to their 
amount as likely to prove permanently produc- 
tive, is the problem we have now to solve. To 
effect this, it is proposed in this and the three 
following years to raise a loan of £12,000,000; 
for the fourth year, or 1810, £14,000,000; and 
for the ten succeeding years, if the war should 
last so long, £16,000,000 annually. In each 
successive year in which these loans shall be 
raised, it is proposed to appropriate so much of 
the war-taxes as will amount to ten per cent. on 
the sum so raised. Out of this ten per cent. the 
interest and charges of management are first to 
be defrayed, and the Temaigget is to constitute 
a sinking fund to provide for the redemption of 
the capital. "When the funds are at 60, or inter- 
est at five per cent., such a system will extin- 
guish each loan in fourteen years after it was 
contracted. The moment this is done, the 
war-taxes impledged for the redemption of that 
Joan should be repealed. Thus, as the loan of 
£12,000,000 will, on this supposition, be paid off 
by 1821, the £1,200,000 a year of war-taxes now 
pledged to its redemption will in that year be re- 
mitted. Upon examining this system, it will be 
found that it may be carried on for seven years, 
viz., from 1807 to 1814, without impledging any 
part of the income-tax; so that, if peace is thus 
concluded, the whole income-tax may, without 
violating any part of the present system, be at 
once remitted: a most desirable object, as that 
is a burden which nothing but the last necessity 
should induce us to perpetuate beyond the con- 
tinuance of hostilities. 

“ As, however, the ten per cent. on the loan 
annually contracted is in this manner to be taken 
from the war-taxes, means must be provided to 
supply that deficiency, which, if the war contin- 
ues for a long tract of years, will, from the pro- 
gressive growth of those burdens on the war-tax- 
es, become very considerable. To provide for 
this deficiency, it is proposed to raise in each year 
a small supplementary loan, intended to meet the 
sum abstracted for the charges of the principal 
joan from the public treasury, and this supple- 
mentary loan is to be borrowed on Mr. Pitt’s 
principle of providing by fresh taxes, laid on in 
the indirect form, or by the falling in of annui- 
ties for the interest of the debt, and one per cent. 
more to create a fund for its redemption. The 
Yoan so required this year will, from the excess 
of the war-taxes above the war expenditure, be 
only £200,000; the annual charges of which, on 
this principle, will be only £13,333; and as an- 
nuities to the amountof £15,000 will fall in this 
‘year, it will not be necessary, either for the princi- 
pal or supplementary loan, to lay on any new tax- 
es this year. Taking an average so as to diffuse 
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the burden created by these supplementary loans 
as equally as possible over future years, and set- 
ting off against them the sums which will be 
gained annually by the falling in of annuities 
jthe result is, that it will only be necessary to 
raise in seven years immediately subsequent to 
1810, £293,000 annually by new taxes: a sum 
incredibly small, when it is recollected that we 
are now in the fifth year of a renewed war, the 
most costly and momentous in which the country 
ever was engaged. 

“Under the present system, with regard to the 
public debt, framed upon the acts of 1786, 1792, 
and 1802, no relief whatever will be experienced 
from the public burdens ‘till a very distant pe- 
riod, probably from 1834 to 1844; and during the 
latter years of the operation of the sinking fund 
it will throw immense sums, not less than forty 
millions annually, loose upon the country, as 
cannot fail to produce a most prejudicial effect 
upon the money market, while the sudden re- 
mission of taxes to the amount of £30,000,000 
a year would produce effects upon artisans, 
manufacturers, and holders of property of every 
description, which it is impossible to contem- 
plate without the most serious alarm. . In eve 
point of view, therefore, it seems to be highly 
desirable to render the sinking fund more equal 
in its progress, by increasing its present power, 
and diffusing over a greater number of years 
those extensive effects which would, according 
to the present system, be confined to the very last 
year of its operation. The arrangements pre- 
pared with this view are founded on the superior 
advantage of applying to the redemption of debt 
a sinking fund of five per cent. on the actual 
money capital, instead of one per cent. on the 
nominal capital or amount of stock. This is to 
be the system applied to the loans of the first ten 
years; andin return for this advantage, it is pro- 
posed that, when the present sinking fund shall 
have so far increased as to exceed in its amount 
the interest of the debt then unredeemed, such 
surplus shall be at the disposal of Parliament. 
By this means a larger sum will be annually ap- 
plied to the sinking fund from henceforward than 
could have been obtained under the old system: 
the whole loans contracted in future during the 
war will be redeemed within forty-five years from 
the date of their creation, and without violating 
any of the provisions of the act of 1792 establish- 
ing the present sinkingfund. Parliament, during 
the years of its final and greatest operation, will 
be enabled to administer a very great relief to the 
public necessities, and obviate all the dangers 
with which an undue rapidity in the contraction 
of debt would otherwise be attended.”*t 

In opposition to these able arguments, it was 
urged by Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Aigoment 
Canning, and Mr. Perceval, “'Phat aeainst it by 
the proposed plan of finance propo- Lord Castle- 
ses gradually to mortgage for four- rage ee Mr. 
teen years the whole of the war-tax- *°r°°Y®" 
es for the interest of loans in war, a decided de- 
parture from all our former principles, which 
were to preserve religiously the distinction be- 
tween war and permanent taxes, and would, if 
carried into effect for any considerable time, de- 


* Parl. Deb., viii., 566, 594. : Pay 

+ The speech of Lord Henry Petty on this occasion is well 
worthy of the attention of all who wish to make thenselves ” 
masters of the British finances during the Revolutionary 
war. It is the most distinct, luminous, and statesmanlike 
exposition on the subject which is to be found in the whole 
range of the’ Parliamentry debates after the death of Mr 


Pitt. 
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prive the nation of almost all the benefit to which 
it is entitled to look upon the termination of hos- 
tilities. The new plan, moreover, will require 
loans to a greater amount to be raised in each 
year than would be required if the usual system 
of borrowing were adhered to. At the end of 
twenty years it appears, from the calculations 
laid before Parliament, that this excess will 
amount tothe enormous sum of £193,000,000. 
The whole machinery of the new plan is cum- 
bersome and complicated: the additional char- 
ges arising from that circumstance will amount 
to a very considerable sum. The ways and 
means intended to prevent the imposition of new 
taxes in future, viz., the expired annuities, to- 
gether with the excess of the sinking fund above 
the interest of the unredeemed debt, are equally 
applicable pro tanto to mitigate their inerease un- 
der any other mode of raising loans that may be 
decided on; and their application in this way 
would be more advantageous than in the other, 
inasmuch as it is better to avoid contracting debt 
than gain relief by a remission of taxation. — 
“Tt is futile to say that the public necessities 
Counter plan compel us to have recourse to the 
proposed by perilous system of mortgaging the 
them. war-taxes for the interest of future 
loans. It is here that the great danger of the 
new system is to be found: it is in breaking 
down the old and sacred barrier between the war 
and peace expenses that the seeds of inextricable 
confusion to our finances in future are to be 
found. It is quite possible, as appears from the 
authentic calculations before Parliament, to ob- 
tain the eleven millions a year required for the 
deficiency of the war-taxes below the war char- 
ges, without mortgaging the war-taxes, without 
the immense loans required under the new sys- 
tem, and without any material or unbearable ad- 
- dition to the public burdens. The mode in 
which this great object is to be attained is by 
resolving that, when the loan of the year in war 
does not exceed the amount of the sinking fund 
in such year, instead of making provision for the 
interest of such loan in the taxes, the same shall 
be provided for owt of the interest receivable on the 
amount of stock redeemed by the Commissioners 
for the Reduction of the National Debt in that 
year. Any excess of national expenditure above 
the thirty-two millions to be fixed as the average 
amount of war expenditure, to be provided for in 
_the usual manner. The data laid before Parlia- 
ment prove that, under this plan, in fourteen 
years of war, one hundred and ten millions less 
will be borrowed than under that proposed by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and though, doubt- 
less, the sinking fund will be greatly impaired, 
yet, after making allowance for its restricted op- 
eration from the charge of future loans on its 
amount, yet the total debt at the expiration of 
that period will be upward of forty millions 
above that now proposed.* Great evils, both to 


* Lord H. Petty’s plan: 
War loans for 14 years ............ £210,000,000 
Supplementary loans for do......... 94,200,000 
- 314,200,000 
War-taxes rendered permanent .... 401,231,000 
Unredeemed debt in 1820, at the end 


of the same time .....0ed....5., 9,180,000 
New taxes imposed.......--+-- isis 2,051,000 
New loans in 1820 .......-+0e+--+- 32,000,000 
Sinking fund in 1820 «........ coos 17,744,021 

Lord Castlereagh’s plan: 
War loans, 11 millions a year for 14 
Years ocse-esete ee ae eete eee 154,000,000 


Debt unredeemed at the end of 1820 358,000,000 
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the stockholders and the country, must arise from 
the adoption of the new plan, in consequence of 
the enormous and inordinate loans, amounting, 
before the close of the new plan, to not less than 
forty or fifty millions of stock annually, which 
must be contracted. Such immense loans must 
tend powerfully to lower the value of the public 
securities, lead to an extensive and undue in- 
crease of the circulating medium, and a rapid 
depreciation in the value of money, attended with 
the most'prejudicial effects upon many branches 
of industry, and a general insecurity on the part 
of the holders of property. Above all, the prin- 
ciple of placing at the disposal of Parliament the 
excess of the sinking fund above the interest of the 
debt unredeemed, is calculated to lead to a much 
more extensive diversion of that fund from its 
destined purpose than the system which Mr. 
Pitt had established: inasmuch as the latter only 
proposed to derive aid from the sinking fund du- 
ring war, and only to the precise extent of the 
interest of the sum redeemed within the year, 
leaving the fund in undiminished extent to oper- 
ate upon the public debt on the return of peace; 
whereas the former places the surplus of the 
sinking fund above the interest of the unredeem- 
ed debt, absolutely and unreservedly at the dis- 
posal of Parliament, in peace as in war, without 
any other limitation than that a sum equal to the 
debt subsisting in 1802 shall be redeemed within 
forty-five years from that period. It is easy to 
foresee that such a power of appropriating a 
large part of the sinking fund will be too power- 
ful a temptation for the virtue of future govern- 
ments; and that the practical result will be, that 
that noble institution will be irretrievably muti- 
lated, and the nation lose the whole benefit of the 
immense sacrifices for the benefit of posterity 
which it has made during the whole continuance 
of the present contest. ‘The equivalent proposed 
to the fundholders of an additional five per cent. 
sinking fund on the war loans is entirely decep- 
tive; Inasmuch as the depreciation of his prop- 
erty which must ensue from the improvident ac- 
cumulation of loans in the market, with their 
necessary concomitant, an extensive and undue 
paper currency, must much more than compen- 
sate any additional value which it might acquire 
from this augmentation of the means of its liqui- 
dation.” * 

The budget for the year 1807 was based on 
the new plan of finance: it inclu- 
ded a loan of only £12,000,000, Budget for 1807. 

i ES, arch 4, 

which was contracted on very ad- 
vantageous terms, and the whole expenditure 
was calculated on that system of making prepar- 
ations for a long and protracted struggle,t which 
the disastrous issue of the Prussian war gave too 
much reason to apprehend awaited the country.t 

The debates on Lord Henry Petty’s able plan. 


War-taxes rendered permanent +.... 


none. 
New taxes imposed..............44 2,547,000 
New loan in 1820....207. 00.0... 11,000,000 
Sinking fund in 1820:............ 9,180,896 


—Parl. Deb., viii., 1014. 
* Parl. Deb., viii., 1004, 1018. t Ib., viii:, 1075. 


+ The budget’ for 1807 was stated by Lord Henry Pett 
as follows: : e 


Supply 
Navy sesssesesceeceeee «+++ £16,997,837 
Army, ordinary ° 15,456,311 
Extraordinaries arising 4,333,710 
Ordnance....-..+ vee 3,748,715 
Miscellaneous....-....+00+ sees 1,860,000: 
Vote Of eredth :csiaseGeiseptiiets eins cis 3,000,000 
Interest of Exchequer bills.......... 1,200,000 


Carried forward ......., £46,591,578 
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of finance are of little moment at this 
time, abandoned as his system soon 
was amid the necessities and chan- 
ges of future years; but the views brought for- 
ward on both sides were an essential deviation 
from the great principle of Mr. Pitt’s financial 
policy, and presaged the approach of times when 
the provident policy so long upheld by his un- 
shaken foresight was to be abandoned, with the 
common consent of both the great parties alter- 
nately intrusted with the administration of  af- 
fairs. Mr. Pitt’s principle was, to provide the 
interest of each loan annually contracted, and 
the one per ceht. destined for the extinction of its 
principal, by means of indirect taxes, which 
thereafter formed part of the permanent revenue 
of the country till the debt was extinguished; 
out both Lord H. Petty and Lord Castlereagh 
seem to have imagined that the time had now 
arrived when it would be difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to raise any increased revenue in this 
form;, and, accordingly, the plans of both were 
characterized by the great and decisive step of 
providing for the charges of future debt, not by 
future and permanent taxes, but by other means 
imposing no additional present burden on the 
country, but, of course, for that very reason 
trenching on its ultimate resources. The former 
roposed to do this by mortgaging the war-taxes 
or the charges of all the debt which might here- 
after be contracted, and rendering the amount of 
those taxes thus mortgaged a permanent part of 
the peace revenue: the latter, by leaving un- 
touched the war-taxes, but appropriating to the 
interest of future loans part of the present sink- 
ing fund, and thereby impairing to a proportion- 
ate extent its efliciency on the return of peace. 
Both implied a deviation from the cardinal point 
of Mr. Pitt’s system, the providing for the dis- 
charge of the interest of all debts out of indirect 
taxes religiously set apart for that purpose ;.and it 
is remarkable, as an example how much the 
fortunes and destinies of a state are often deter- 
mined by the character and life of a single mas- 
ter-spirit, that this vast change, fraught, as ex- 
perience has since proved it to have been, with 
the ruin of our financial prospects and probable 
ultimate subjugation as an independent state, 
was simultaneously proposed by the leaders of 
both Whigs and Tories, the moment that great 
statesman and his illustrious rival were moul- 
dering in their graves. 

Had the period arrived when it was totally 
impossible to provide for the char- 
ges of additional loans by progres- 
of these dis- sive additions to the peace revenue, 
CHSSLORS this change, however prejudicial, 
would not have been a matter of regret more 
than any other unavoidable calamity. But ex- 
perience has now sutfiiciently demonstrated that 


Reflections on 
this subject. 


Prejudicial ef- 
fect in the end 


Brought forward .....++...:- £46,591,573 
Loyalty loan ....-+00-2++ eee trees 350,000 
Deficiency of malt-tax, 1805......... 200,000 
For Great Britain and Ireland....... 47,150,573 
Deduct 2-17ths for Ireland ...-.....- 5,545,677 
Expenditure of Great Britain ........ £41,604,896 

Ways and Mears. 

Land and malt ..-.-.++----+++- peeeee £2,750,000 
Surplus of consolidating fund...-.--. _ 3,500,000 
MVATSEREOS neo c cclatec sseasiusre soma 19,800,000 
Lottery ..- 000 
/Vote of credi 3,000,000 
‘Loans ...... 12,000,000 
Surplus of 180 171,000 


£41,541 ,000 
—See Parl, Deb., viii., 1075. 
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this was very far indeed from being the case, for, 
.down to the very end of the war, new taxes were 
imposed to an extent that, a priori, would have 
been thought impossible. As it was, therefore, 
the discussions which ensued on the rival finance 
projects of Lord H. Petty and Lord Castlereagh 
unnecessarily gave the first rude shock to the 
firm and provident system of Mr. Pitt’s finance, 
by breaking down the barrier which had hitherto 
kept the funds destined for the discharge of the 
debt sacred from the avidity and shortsighted 
desires of the people, and accustoming them to 
regard both the revenue set apart for that pur- 
pose and the war-taxes during peace as a fund 
to which they might have recourse to relieve the 
war pressure of the moment. Of the two, if it 
had become necessary to make choice of one or 
other, the system of Lord Henry Petty was the 
most manly and statesmanlike with reference to 
domestic administration; inasmuch as it was 
not calculated to trench upon the sinking fund 
until it had become equal to the loans annually 
contracted, by which means the increase of the 
amount of the whole debt, after that period,- 
would have been rendered impossible, and, in the 
mean time, to pledge the war-taxes for the inter- 
est and charges of the sums borrowed; whereas 
that of Lord Castlereagh proposed at once to lay 
violent hands upon the sinking funds for the 
charges of all future loans, and yet give the na- 
tion the full benefit of the remission of all the 
war-taxes on the return of peace. . The former 
system, however, though well adapted for a state 
of uniform and long-continued hostility, was to- 
tally unsuitable to the varying circumstances 
and fleeting changes which were likely to ensue 
in the course of the contest in which the nation 
was actually engaged; and by encouraging a 
morbid sensitiveness to any extraordinary ad- 
vances at a particular time, beyond what the 
general system warranted, was too likely to oc- 
casion the loss of the fairest opportunities of 
bringing it\to a successful issue. Of this un- 
happy tendency the issue of the war in Poland, 
starved out, as we shall presently see it was, by 
an ill-judged economy on the part of Great Brit- 
ain, afforded a memorable example. And in 
the habit acquired by the nation in these discus- 
sions to regard the sinking fund, not as a sacred 
deposite set apart, like the life insurance of an in« 
dividual, for the benefit of posterity, but as a re- 
source which might be instantly rendered avail- 
able to present necessities, is to be found the re- 
mote cause of the great change of 1813 in our 
financial policy, and the total departure from any 
regular system for the redemption of the public 
debt: a change which is, perhaps, to be regard- 
ed as the greatest-evil entailed upon the nation 
by the moneyed embarrassments and Democratic 
ascendency in later times. el 
Long as the preceding summary of the princi- 
pal domestic measures of the Whig General charac- 
administration has been, it will terof the Whig 


2 aif measures at this 
not, in all probability, be regretted period. Shea 
by the reflecting reader. It is not combined hu- 
as the record of mere events, but manity and wis- 
of thoughts and the progress of dom. 


opinion, that history is valuable; and independ- 


{ ent of the importance of the changes which have 
| been discussed upon the future history of the 


Empire, they are in an especial manner worthy ~ 
of attention, as imbodying the principal domestic 
designs of the great party which, after so long a 
seclusion from office, at that period held the reins 


| of power, and which, besides the acknowledged 


te 
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ability of its leaders, embraced a large portion 
of the thought and learning of the state. And 
upon an attentive consideration of these measures, 
it must be obvious to the candid reader that they 
were founded on just principles, and directed to 
important ends; that humanity and benevolence 
breathed in their spirit, and wisdom and fore- 


sight regulated their execution. Above all, they 


; 
} 

i 
k 


: were characterized, equally with the measures of 


Mr. Pitt, by that regard for the future, and reso- 
lution to submit to present evils for the sake of 


: ultimate advantage, which is the mainspring of 


all that is really great or good, both in individuals 
and nations. On comparing the statesmanlike 
measures of the Whigs at that period in England 
with the frantic innovations which tore society 
in pieces in France on the commencement of their 
Revolution, the difference appears prodigious, 
and is highly deserving of attention. Thence 
may be learned both the important tendency of 
free institutions to modify those ardent aspira- 
tions after equality, which, when generally dif- 
fused, are, of all other political passions, the most 
fatal to the cause of freedom, and the wide differ- 
ence between the chastened efforts of a liberal 
spirit, when guided by aristocratic power, and 
modifying, not governing, the measures of gov- 
ernment, and the wild excesses or atrocious 
crimes, destructive at once to the present and 
future generetions, which. spring from the sur- 
render of th’ actual direction of affairs to the 
immediate control or the passions of the people. 
It remains to detail, with a very different 
measure of encomium, the principal 
foreign policy of the Whig adminis- 
tration, from the period when the 
Prussian war commenced on the Continent of 
Europe. 
} It has been already mentioned how Sir Home 
Fresh expedi- Popham, without authority from 
tion to South the British government, proceeded 
America. from the Cape of Good Hope to 
Buenos Ayres with a small military force, and 
the disastrous issue of that expedition.* But the 
general transports of joy at the brilliant prospects 
which this acquisition was supposed to open to 
British commerce were so excessive that gov- 
ermmment, while they very properly brought Sir 
Home to a court-martial for this unauthorized 
roceeding, which, in March, 1807 
essen iaba ieprimasiied him for his conduct, 
had not firmness enough to withstand the gen- 
eral wish that an expedition should be sent to the 
river La Plata, to wipe away the disgrace which 
~had there been incurred from the British arms, 
and annex such lucrative dependances to the 
British crown. No sooner, accordingly, had it 
become evident, eee the failure of the negotia- 
tions for peace at Paris, that a pro- 
Oct, 1806. tracted stftigele was to be epreheieel 
than a re-enforcement of 3000 men was sent to 
the British troops in that quarter, under the com- 
mand of Sir Samuel Auchmuty. On arriving 
at the Rio de la Plata, he found the remnant of 
the English force cooped up in Maldonado, with 
hardly any provisions, and daily exposed to the 
insults of the accomplished horsemen of that 
country. Deeming that town unfit for being 
vendered a depot and place of security for the 
army, Sir Samuel resolved to direct his forces 
against Monte Video, a fortified sea- 
port, admirably calculated for all 
these purposes. After great diffi- 


Foreign 
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Capture of 
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culties, the troops were transportea to that neigh- 
bourhood, but, on commencing the siege, great 
and apparently insurmountable difficulties were 
encountered. The defences of the place were 
found to be much stronger than, had been ex- 
pected: the whole powder in the fleet was almost 
blown away in the first five days’ firing; in- 
trenching tools were wanting to make the breach- 
es, and four thousand regular troops, with twenty 
pieces of cannon, a force fully equal to the be- 
siegers’, was rapidly approaching to raise the 
siege. In these critical circumstances, he re- 
solved to hazard an assault, though the breach 
could as yet scarcely be called practicable, and 
orders were issued for the attack an Feb. 2, 1807 
hour before daybreak. Owing to the “°” 
darkness of the night the head of the column 
missed the breach, and remained under the ram- 
parts for twenty minutes exposed to a heavy fire, 
every shot of which told in their dense ranks ; 
but as the day dawned, it was discerned by Cap- 
tain Renny, of the 40th regiment, who gloriously 
fell as he mounted it; the troops emulated his 
bright example, rushed in with irresistible vio- 
lence, cleared the streets of all the cannon which 
had been placed to enfilade them, and made pris- 
oners all the enemy who attempted any resistance. 
In this glorious storm the loss of the British was 
about six hundred, but twice that number of the 
enemy fell, and two thousand were made prison- 
ers, besides a thousand who escaped in boats, so 
that the numbers of the garrison at first had been 
greater than that of the besieging force.* 

It would have been well for the British arms 
if their attempts on South America 
had tained here; but the dis- Reps aos 
comfiture of Sir Home Popham’s Buenos Ayres 
expedition to the Rio de la Plata un- 38 tesolved on. 
happily ied both the government and the nation 
to conceive that the honour of the British arms 
was implicated in regaining the ground they had 
lost in that quarter. With this view, an addi- 
tional expedition, under the command of General 
Craufurd, consisting of 4200 men, which had 
been sent out in the end of October, 1806, des- 
tined originally to effect the conquest of Chili, on 
the other side of Cape Horn, was, when news 
arrived of the expulsion of the English from 
Buenos Ayres, ordered to stop short, and attempt 
the reconquest of that important city. General 
Craufurd, agreeably to these orders, made sail 
for the Rio de la Plata, and effected a junction 
with Sir Samuel Auchmuty at Monte Video in 
the beginning of June. As the united 
force now amounted to above nine 77°»: 1807. 
thousand men, it was deemed advisable to make 
an immediate attempt on Buenos Ayres, and, in 
pursuance of express directions from govern- 
ment,t the command of the force for this purpose 
was given to General Whitelocke. That officer 
arrived at Monte Video on the 9th of May, and 
preparations were immediately made for the pro- 
posed enterprise.t 

The force which set out on this expedition 
consisted of 7800 men, including eigh- 
teen pieces of field artillery. After sev- 


eS 


* Ann. Reg., 1807, 213, 214. See S. Auchmuty’s De- 
spatch, 652. _ 

+ “As it has been thought advisable,” said Mr. Wind- 
ham, in his official orders, “ that an officer of high rank, as 
well as talent and judgment, should be sent to take the com- 
mand of his majesty’s forces in South America, it was his 
majesty’s pleasure to make choice for that purpose of Gen- 
eral Whitelocke.’—Mr. Windham’s Instructions to General 
Whitelocke, 5th March, 1807.. Ann. Reg., 1807, 216. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1807, 214, 217. 
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_ eral fatiguing marches the whole reached Re- 
duction, a village about nine miles from Buenos 
Ayres, and, having manceuvred so as to deceive 
the enemy as to the real point of passage, suc- 
ceeded in crossing the river, with very little loss, 
at the ford of Passo Chico. The army having 
been assembled on the right bank, orders were 
given for a general attack on the town. Great 
preparations for defence had been made by the 
inhabitants: above two hundred pieces of can- 
non were disposed, in advantageous situations, 
in the principal streeis, and fifteen thousand 
armed men were stationed on the flat roofs of 
the houses to pour their destructive volleys on the 
columns who might advance to the attack. The 
measures of the English general, so far from be- 
ing calculated to meet this danger, the magnitude 
of which is well known to all experienced mili- 
tary men, betrayed a fatal and overweening con- 
tempt for his opponents. The different columns 
of attack were directed to advance by the princi- 
pal streets to the great square near the River 
Plata; but, by an inconceivable oversight, they 
were not allowed to load their pieces, and no 
firing was permitted till they had reached the 
final place of their destination. The conse- 
quence was, that those brave men were exposed, 
as they advanced through the long streets leading 
to the great square, without the possibility of re- 
turning it, to a destructive shower of musketry, 
hand-grenades, and stones from the tops of the 
houses, all of which were flat and covered with 
an armed and enthusiastic population; while 
Tuly 5, Stong barricades were drawn at intervals 

“Y ** across the streets, mounted by a plentiful 
array of heavy artillery. Notwithstanding all 
these obstacles, however, the formidable nature 
of which were so fatally experienced by Charles 
X. in the streets of Paris in 1830, Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, by a vigorous attack on the right, 
made himself master of the Plaza de Toros, took 
pighty-two pieces of cannon, an immense quan- 
ity of ammunition, and six hundred prisoners. 
General Whitelocke himself had gained posses- 
sion of an advanced post in the centre, and, the 
Residencia, a. commanding station on the left, 
had also fallen into the hands of the British. But 
these advantages were dearly purchased, and in 


other quarters the plunging fire to which the 


‘roops had been exposed, without the possibility 
of returning it, had proved so destructive that 
three regiments were compelled to lay down their 
arms, and the attacking force was weakened by 
the loss of 2500 men. On the following morning 
the Spanish general, Linieres, offered to restore 
all the prisoners which had been taken, on con- 
lition that the British forces should withdraw al- 
“ogether from Monte Video, and all the settle- 
snents which they held on the Rio de la Plata. 
Such was the consternation produced by the dis- 
asters of the preceding day, and such the difficul- 
ties with which the farther prosecution of the 
enterprise appeared to be attended, that, notwith- 
standing the brilliant success of Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty, and the capture of so large a portion 
of the enemy’s artillery, these terms 
July 7, 1807. ere agreed to, and a capitulation, in 
virtue of which the whole British troops were 
withdrawn from the River Plata, was signed on 
the following day.* 
‘The public indignation knew no bounds when 
the calamitous issue of this expedition was made 
known in Great Britain; and the outcry was 


* Ann. Reg., 1807, 219, 221. 
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the more vehement from the glorious 
success at Monte Video having in- 
spired the people with an unreason- 
ably low estimate of the South Amer- 
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Court-martia.. 
on General 
Whitelocke, 
who is cash- 
ican forces. So violent was the *°4 . 
clamour that government, in order to appease it, 
were compelled to bring General Whitelocke to 
trial, and the court-martial which investigated 
the charges brought against him, in January, 
1809, sentenced him to be cashiered and dis- 
missed from his majesty’s service. No opinion, 
however, can be formed of the real merits of the 
case from this decision, whatever may have been 
the respectability of the officers composing it; for 
such was the happy ignorance which then gen- 
erally prevailed in Great Britain on military 
subjects, that the members of the court-martial 
required to be told what the right bank of a 
river, in military language, means;* and such is 
frequently the vehemence and unreasonableness 
of the public mind in England on such occasions, 
that the strength of scarcely any intellect is equal 
to withstanding the torrent. ‘The examples of 
Saragossa, Gerona, and Paris also, have, since 
that. time, abundantly demonstrated that the re- 
sistance of an insurgent population in barricaded 
streets and on the roofs of stone houses is often 
extremely formidable, even to powerful bodies of 
disciplined troops. But on a calm retrospect of 
the transactions, at this distance of time, it can- 
not be denied that an energetic and skilful gen- 
eral might, in all probability, have extricated the 
British army, if not with honour, at least without 
disgrace, from this ill-concerted enterprise. The 
orders to traverse the streets with muskets un- 


loaded, after a desperate resistance was prepared. 


and foreseen, though expressly approved of by 
the court-martial, seems hardly reconcilable to 
any rule of military policy or common sense ; 
and, above all, the omission to take advantage of 
the great success of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, and 
the powerful train of artillery which he had cap- 


tured, if not to achieve success, at least to aver ~ 


dishonour, must justly be considered as a matter 
of reproach to the British general. Much allow. 
ance must, however, be made for the critica. 
situation of an inexperienced officer plunged, in 
his first essay in a separate command, in diffi- 
culties, under which the intellects of Marmont 
and Lefebvre subsequently reeled; but the same 
excuse cannot be made for the government, 
which selected an officer unknown to fame for 
so important a service, where many others had 
proved their capacity even in the comparatively 
inconsiderable military operations in which 
England had hitherto been engaged.t But this 
weight of secret Parliamentary influence is the 


inherent bane of a free constitution: it appeared 


afterward, on.a still greater scale, on occasion of 
the Walcheren expedition, and continued to par- 
alyze all the military operations of England, till 
the commanding genius of Wellington burst 
through the trammels, and fixed the flickering 
light of its glory in a star of unquenchable 


lustre.t 


* South., Pen. War, i., 73. 

+ The appointment of General Whitelocke over the head 
of Sir Samuel Auchmuty, the hero of Monte Video, appears 
the strongest confirmation of these remarks, but in reality it 
is not so; for that town was stormed on Feb. 2, and Generdh 
Whitelocke’s appointment is dated March 5, in the same. 
year ; so that the one was not known till the other took 
place. It is the overlooking the many officers who had die- 
tinguished themselves in Egypt, Maida, and India, which 
forms the real reproach to the British government on this 


occasion. 
¢ Ann Reg . 180% 219, 224. Dum., av., 82, 83, 
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In other colonial transactions the British arms 
1807 during this administration were 
capes of Gu. More prosperous. Curagoa, early 
racoa, and es- inthe year, was taken, with hardly 
tablishment of any resistance, by a squadron of 
the Republic of fricates, under the command of 
ma oe Captain Brisbane: the advantages 
of sharing in British commerce, and obtaining 
the protection of the British flag, having now 
disposed the planters in all the colonial posses- 
sions of other states to range themselves under 
its banners. Soon after, a regular Constitution 
was proclaimed in Hayti, by which slavery was 
forever abolished; property and persons placed 
under the safeguard of the law; the first magis- 
trate of the Republic declared the generalissimo 
of its forces by sea and land; and a code estab- 
lished breathing a spirit of wisdom, philanthro- 
py, and moderation. The establishment of such 
a Republican government, coming so soon after 
the‘ heroic resistance which the negroes had op- 
pues to the attempt at their subjugation by Napo- 
eon, would have been a subject of the highest in- 
terest, and deserving of the warmest sympathy of 
every friend to humanity, were it not that expe- 
yience has since abundantly proved, what histor- 
ical information might even then have too clear- 
ly led the well informed to anticipate, that all 
such attempts at the regeneration of mankind, 
by immediate changes, are not only delusive, but 
pernicious; that to give to savages the liberty 
and institutions of civilization, is to consign 
them to immediate suffering and ultimate sla- 
very; and that every attempt to transfer suddenly 
into one age or nation the institutions of anoth- 
er, is as hopeless a task as to expect in the nur- 
sery seedling the strength and solidity of the aged 
oak, or in the buoyancy and irreflection of child- 
hood the maturity and perseverance of maturer 
ars. 

This untoward expedition to the shores of the 
La Plata was not the only one which brought dis- 
grace upon the arms of England at this period: 
enterprises equally unfortunate took place both 
on the shores of the Bosphorus and the banks of 
the Nile. 

It has been already mentioned* that Russia 
had, unhappily, selected the moment 
when the Prussian war, if not actu- 
ally commenced, was at least obvi- 
ously approaching, to invade the provinces of 
Wallachia and Moldavia by the army of Gen- 
eral Michelson, and we have noticed the disas- 
4rous effect which that distraction of force had 
upon the issue of the contest on the Vistula. 
This irruption, however ill-timed or imprudent, 
when so serious a war nearer home awaited the 
Russian forces, was not, however, unjustifiable ; 
on the contrary, it was provoked by the ambi- 
tion of the French government, and the intrigues 
of their ambassador at Constantinople, which, by 


State of affairs 
in Turkey. 


precipitating the Divan into a breach of the ex- 


isting treaty with the court of Russia, gave to 
that power too plausible a ground for resuming 
its long-established schemes of ambition on the 
banks of the Danube. : 

By the treaty of Jassy, which terminated the 
bloody and disastrous war which the Turks had 
long waged with the might of Moscovy and the 
genius of Suwarrow, it had been covenanted that 
the hospodars, or governors of Wallachia and 
Moldavia, should not be dismissed from their 
high functions for the space of seven years; and, 
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by the supplementary treaty of the 24th of Sep- 
tember, 1802, it had been expressly stipulated 
that they should not be removed without the con- 
sent of Russia.* No sooner, however, had it be- 
come evident to Napoleon that a war was im- 
pending with Prussia and Russia than he de- 
spatched a firm and skilful ambassador to Con- 
stantinople, with instructions to do everything 
in his power to produce a rupture between the 
Turks and Russians, and in this manner effect 
a powerful diversion to the Moscovite forces on 
the banks of the Danube. This diplomatic agent 
was General Sebastiani, a military officer of 
great experience, and whose subtile and pene- 
trating genius, formerly nourished in a cloister, 
and since matured by the experience of camps, 
was admirably adapted for the mingled acuteness 
and resolution required in the mission with which 
he was now instrusted. His secret instructions 
were, in the first instance, to endeavour to pro- 
cure the dismissal of the Princes Ipsilanti and. 
Morusi from the government of these provinces, 
who were in the interest of Russia, and place in 
their stead princes of the rival families of Suzzo 
and Callimachi, who, it was known, would in- 
cline to the French alliance.t 

When Sebastiani arrived at the Turkish cap- 
ital in August, 1806, he found mat- 5... 

: i ; ismissal of the 

ters in a situation extremely fa- Waiwodes of 
vourable to the attainment of these Wallachia and 
objects. Sultan Selim, in his at- Moldavia by 
tempts to introduce the European a 
tactics and discipline into his armies, of the need 
of which the recent wars with Russia had given 
repeated and fatal experience, of which a detail- 
ed account will be given in a future chapter,t 
had become embarrassed with very serious dif- 
ficulties, and found himself obstinately resisted 
not only by the proud and disorderly bands of the 
janizaries, but that powerful party in all the Ot- 
toman provinces who were attached to their na- 
tional and religious institutions, and regarded 
the introduction of European customs, whether 
into the army or the state, as the first step in their 
national ruin. In this extremity he gladly em- 
braced the proffered counsel and assistance of the 
French ambassador, who represented a power 
which naturally connected itself with the inno- 
vating party in every other state, and whose pow- 
erful armaments, already stationed in Dalmatia, 
promised the only effectual aid which could be 
looked for from the European nations against 
the Turkish malecontents, whom it was well 
known Russia was disposed to support. The 
difficulty arising from the necessity, in terms of 
the treaty, of consulting Russia in regard to the 
removal of the obnoxious hospodars, was strong- 
ly felt; but the art of Sebastiani prevailed over 
every difficulty. At a private conference with 
the sultan in person, he succeeded in persuading 
that unsuspecting sovereign that the clause in 
the convention of 1802 applied only to the re- 
moval of the waiwodes on the ground of malad- 
ministration in their respective provinces, but 
could not extend to a case where it was called 
for by the general interests of the Empire; that 
the present was an instance of the latter descrip- 
tion, from the notorious intrigues of those prin- 
ces with the hereditary enemies of the Ottoman) 
faith; and, in pursuance of these representations, 
a hatti-scheriff appeared on the 30th 
of August, dismissing the reigning 4¥8-30; 1806. 

* Martens, v., 67. Ann. Reg., 1806, 208. 

t Bign., vi., 177,178. Dum., xvii., 257, 259. Hard., ix, 
366. Aun, Reg., 1807, 193, 195. } Seo belowy chap, lit 
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watwodes, and appointing Princes Suzzo and 
Callimachi in their room.* 

This decisive step was taken by the Sublime 
Porte not only without the concur- 


Violent remon- % F 

strances of | rence of Russia, but without the 
Russia and knowledge of any members of the 
England. diplomatic body at Constantinople, 


and as its immediate effect in producing a rup- 
ture between the Divan and the court of St. Pe- 
tersburg was distinctly foreseen, the effect pro- 
duced by its promulgation was very great. ‘The 


Russian ambassador, M. Italinski, loudly com-| 


plained of the infraction of the treaty, in which 
he was powerfully supported by Mr. Arbuthnot, 
the minister of Great Britain, who openly threat- 
ened an immediate attack on the Turkish ‘capi- 
talfrom the fleets of their respective sovereigns, 
Sebastiani, however, skilfully avaiied himself 
of the advantages which the cowrse of events 
gave him to secure and. increase the French in- 
fluence with the Divan. No sooner, therefore, 
did intelligence arrive of the refusal of the Rus- 
sian government to ratify the treaty concluded 
by D’Oubril at Paris, than he renewed his ef- 
forts, and representing the cause of France as 
now identified with that of the Sublime Porte, 
loudly demanded that the Bosphorus should be 
closed to Russian vessels of war or transports, 
and announced that any continuation or renewal 
of alliance with England or Russia would’ be 
considered as a declaration of war against the 
french emperor.t ‘These remonstrances proved 
successful, and a few days afterward a Russian 
brig, which presented itself at the mouth of the 
Bosphorus, was denied admission. ‘These meas- 
ures irritated so violently the Russian ambassa- 
sept 21, dor, that he embarked on board the Eng- 

m*" lish frigate Canopus, and threatened in- 
stantly to leave the harbour if the dismissed wai- 
wodes were not forthwith reinstated in their pos- 
sessions. In these efforts he was powerfully 
seconded by Mr. Wellesley Pole, who, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Arbuthnot, who was detained.by 
fever at Bujuchdere, presented himself before the 
Divan in his riding-dress, with a whip in his 
hand, and peremptorily announced that, if the de- 
mands of Russia were not instantly acceded to, 
a British fleet would enter the Dardanelles and 
lay the capital in ashes.  Intimida- 


Vises ae": ted by this bold language, and the 
peal ofthe haughty air of the person who used 
measure. — it, and secretly aware of the weak- 
October 15. ~? 


ness of the defences of the capital 
on that side, the counsellors of Selim recom- 
mended a temporary concession to the demands 
of the allied powers: the waiwodes were rein- 
stated in their governments, and ample promises 
made to the Russian ambassador of satisfaction 
for all his demands, But these conciliatory 
measures were only intended to gain time; and 
in a secret conference with Sebastiani, the sultan 
informed that minister that he had only yielded to 
the storm till he was in a condition to brave it, and 
that his policy, as well as his inclinations, were 
inseparably united with the Emperor Napoleon.; 

atters were now, to all appearance, accom- 
Meanwhilethe Modated between the Divan and 
Russian armies the cabinet of St. Petersburg; but 
invade the the great distance between the two 
principalities: capitals brought on a rupture when 
all causes of irritation had ceased, at the point 


—————— 

* Dum., xvii., 257, 264. Bign., vi. 177,179. Hard..ix., 

364, 365. t Note of 16th Sept., 1806. 

$ Ann. Reg., 1806, p, 208, 209. Bign., w1., 182, 184. 
Mard,, ix., 364, 365, 
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where their interests came into collision. As 
soon as intelligenee of the dismissal of the wai- 
wodes reached the Russian cabinet, they de- 
spatched orders to General Michelson, as svon 
as he could get his preparations ready, to enter 
the Turkish territory; and when intelligence 
was received of their being reinstated on the 15th 
of October, which did not arrive at the Russian 
capital till the beginning of November, it was too 
late to prevent the operations of the previous or- 
es and the ene aay eG of hostilities. Mi- 
chelson, accordingly, entered Mol- 
davia on the 23d of Noventber: and, Rpwiais sien 
having once drawn the sword, the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg had not sufficient confidence jn the 
sincerity of this forced submission on the part of 
the Sublime Porte to restore it to its sheath, or, 
possibly, they were not sorry of an opportunity 
of extending themselves towards the Danube, 
and advancing their permanent schemes of con- 
quest towards Constantinople. Notwithstanding 
the restoration of the hospodars, therefore, their 
armies continued to advance, driving the Turks 
before them, to the no small confusion of M. 
Italinski, who had uniformly declared, both in 
public and private, that, as soon as that event 
was known at St. Petersburg, their march would 
be countermanded. Sebastiani, meanwhile, made 
the best use of this now unjustifiable invasion, 
as well as of the consternation produced by the 
victories of Napoleon in Prussia, to increase the 
French influence at the Divan; and strongly 
represented that now was the time, when Russia 
was already hard pressed by the victorious arms 
of the French emperor on the Vistula, to throw’ 
their weight into the scale, and regain, 
in a single successful campaign, the 
influence and possessions which had 
been wrested from them by their inveterate ene- 
mies during more than a century of previous 
misfortunes. Persuaded by such plausible ar- 
guments, and irritated at the continued stay of 
the Russian troops in the principalities after the 
causes which had justified their entrance into 
them had ceased, the hesitations of the Divan 
were at length overcome, and war was formally 
declared against Russia in the end p.. 29 1996 
of the year. To protect the Russian “°° “°°” 
ambassador from the fury of the Mussulmans, 
which was now fully aroused, the sultan station- 
ed a guard of janizaries over his palace. Mr. 
Arbuthnot strongly remonstrated against his be- 
ing sent, according to previous custom, to the 
Seven Towers. General Sebastiani had the 
generosity to employ his powerful influence for 
the same purpose, and by their united influence 
this barbarous practice was discontinued, and 
M. Italinski was. permitted to embark on board 
the English frigate Canopus, by which he was 
soon after conveyed into Italy.. Less humane, 
however, towards his own satraps than the am- 
bassadors of his enemies, the sultan despatched 
his messengers with the bowstring to Prince Ip- 
silanti; but that nobleman, in whom energy of 
mind supplied the want of bodily strength, suc- 
ceeded in throwing down the executioners after 
they had got hold of his person, and had the good 
fortune to escape into Russia.* ‘ 

Though war was thus resolved on, the Porte 
was far from being in a condition Ranid posi 
at the momént to oppose any effect- ofthe Russians 
ual resistance to the powerful ar- in the princi- 
my of General Michelson, which palities. 

* Hard., ix., 365, Bign., viy 184, 189. Ann, Reg. 
1806, 208, 211, : 
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had entered the principalities of Wallachia and 
Moldavia: forty thousand Rugsian troops, am- 
ply provided with every necessary, were irresist- 
ible. Moldavia was speedily overrun: the vic- 
torious bands, following up their success, enter- 
ed Wallachia; a tumultuary foree which the 
Pacha of Rudchuck had raised to arrest their 
progress was defeated; and Bucharest, the capi- 
tal of the latter province, and a city containing 
Dec. 97, eighty thousand inhabitants, fell into 
‘their hands. - Before the end of the year, 
and before war had been formally declared on 
either side, they were already masters of all the 
Danube; and their outposts, preparing to cross 
that river, were already in communication with 
Czerni George, the chief of Servia, who had re- 
volted from the grand signior, defeated his forces 
in several encounters, and was at this time en- 
gaged in the siege of the important fortress of 
Belgrade.* 
The rapidity and magnitude of these success- 
es, however, was the occasion of 
, : no small disquietude to the court 
oe cbc ide of St. Perersbuies they had now 
England on Con- felt the weight of the French troops 
stantinople, , onthe Vistula; their arms had re- 
we ss agree tired from doubtful and well-de- 
: bated fields at Golymin and Pul- 
tusk; and they were fully sensible of the impru- 
dence of engaging at the same time in another 
contest, and dispersing the troops so imperiously 
required for the defence of their own frontier on 
the banks of the Danube. Already an order had 
been despatched to recall four divisions to sup- 
port the extreme left of the army in Poland, whose 
arrival and operations under Essen, against Ber- 
nadotte at Ostrolenka, have already been noticed.t 
But this was not sufficient : their diminished for- 
ces on the Danube might be exposed to serious 
danger from the efforts, and now fully aroused 
national spirit, of the Turks; and as the dura- 
tion of the contest with France could not be fore- 
seen, it was of the utmost moment to deprive the 
Emperor Napoleon of that powerful co-operation 
which he was likely to derive from the war so 
imprudently lighted up on the southern frontier 
of the empire. The naval forces of England ap- 
peared to be precisely calculated to effect this ob- 
ject; and, as they. were cruising at no great dis- 
tance in the AZgean Sea, it was hoped that a 
vigorous demonstration against Constantinople 
might at once terminate the contest in that quar- 
ter. Application was made to the British gov- 
ernment for this purpose, and the cabinet of St. 
James’s, however unwilling, under the direction 
of Mr. Fox’s successors, to engage in any mili- 
tary enterprises in conjunction with the Conti- 
nental powers, was not averse to the employ- 
ment of its naval forces in the support of the 
common cause, and felt the necessity of doing 
something, after the refusal of both subsidies and 
land-forces to Russia, to convince that power of 
the sincerity of its desire, with its appropriate 
weapons, to maintain the contest. Orders, there- 
fore, were given to Sir John Duckworth, who, at 
the close of the year, was cruising off Ferro] with 
four ships of the line, to proceed forthwith to the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, where Admiral Louis 
was already stationed with three line-of-battle 
ships and four frigates; and his orders were to 
force the passage of these celebrated straits, and 
compel the Turks, by the threat of an immedi- 
ate bombardment, into a relinquishment of the 


The Russians re- 
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French and adoption of the Russian and Eng- 
lish alliance.* 

The Hellespont, which, from the days of Ho- 
mer and the war of Troy to these times, Description 
has been the theatre of the most impor- of the Dar- 
tant operations in which the fate of danelles. 
Europe and Asia was concerned, is formed by 
the narrow strait through which the waters of the 
Black Sea discharge themselves from the lesser 
expanse of Marmora into the Mediterranean. Its 
breadth varies from one to three miles; but its 
course; which is very winding, amounts to hearly: 
thirty; and the many projecting headlands which 
advance into the stream afford the most favourable 
stations for the erection of batteries. Its banks are 
less precipitous and beautiful than those of the 
Bosphorus, which is the appellation bestowed on 
the still more bold and romantic channel which 
unites the Sea of Marmora to the Euxine; but 
they possess, both from historical association 
and natural variety, the highest interest; and few 
persons possessed even of the rudiments of edu- 
cation can thread the devious way through the 
winding channel and smiling steeps, which re- 
semble the shores of an inland’ lake, rather than 
the boundary of two hemispheres, without recur- 
ring in imagination to the exploits of Ajax and 
Achilles, whose tombs still-stand at the entrance 
of the strait, the loves of Hero and Leander, the 
memorable contests of which it was the theatre 
during the Byzantine Empire, the glowing pic- 
ture by Gibbon of the Latin crusade, and the 
thrilling verses of Lord Byron on its classic 
shores. ive 

The fortifications of these important straits, 
the real gates of Constantinople, had py. natum of 
been allowed to fall into disrepair. Great Britain, 
The castles of Europe and Asia, in- and declara- 
deed, still stood in frowning majesty tion « war by 
to assert the dominion of the Cres- T™?¢¥- 
cent at the narrowest part of the passage, but 
their ramparts were antiquated, their guns in 
part dismounted, and such as remained, though 
of enormous calibre, little calculated to answer 
the rapidity and precision of an English broad- 
side. The efforts of Sebastiani, seconded by the 
spirit of the Turks, whose religious enthusiasm 
was now fully awakened, had endeavoured in 
vain to attract the attention of the Divan to the 
danger which threatened them in this quarter. 
True to the Mussulman principle of foreseeing 
nothing, and judging only of the future by the 
past, they bent their whole attention to the war 
on the Danube, and despatched all their disposa- 
ble forces to arrest the progress of the Servians 
and Czerni George, when a redoubtable enemy 
threatened them with destruction at the mouth of 
the Dardanelles. Duly informed of these cir- 
cumstances, Mr. Arbuthnot was no sooner ap- 
prized of the arrival of Sir John Duckworth off 
‘Tenedos, than he delivered the ulti- 
matum of Great Britain, which was 72" 26 1807. 
the immediate dismissal of M. Sebastiani; the 
entrance of Turkey into the alliance of Russia 
and Great Britain, and the opening of the Dar- 
danelles to the vessels of Russia. These offers 
were peremptorily declined, and their refusal ac- 
companied by a significant hint from General 
Sebastiani, that the Berlin decree, recently re- 
ceived at the Turkish capital, required the im- 
mediate arrest of all British subjects in all the _ 
territories of the allies of France, and that Turkey 
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was one of these allics. Deeming his stay at Con- 
stantinople no longer secure, Mr. Arbuthnot, un- 
Jaa. 29 der colour of going to dine with Admiral 

“e“** Louis, who in the Endymion frigate lay 
off Seraglio Point, withdrew from Constantino- 
ple, having first recommended his family to the 
care of General Sebastiani. ‘That general hon- 
ourably discharged the trust, but he was too skil- 
ful not to turn to the best advantage so unexpect- 
ed an occurrence in his favour, and war was im- 
mediately declared by the Divan against Great 
Britain.* 

Hitherto everything had seconded beyond his 
Sir John Duck- Most sanguine expectations the ef- 
worth passesthe forts of the French, ambassador, 
Dardanelles. but he was unable to persuade the 
Turkish government to take the requisite meas- 
ures of precaution against this new enemy who 
had arisen. In vain he urged them instantly to 
put in repair the fortifications of the Dardanelles; 
in vain he predicted a formidable immediate at- 
tack from the fleet of England; nothing was done 
to give additional security to the strait, and the 
Divan, persuaded that the only serious danger 
lay on the side of the Danube, continued to send 
all their disposable forces in that direction. 
Meanwhile the squadrons of Sir John Duck- 
worth and Admiral Louis having effected a junc- 
tion off Tenedos, their united forces amounted to 
eight ships of the line, two frigates, and two bomb- 
vessels; but the Ajax of 74 guns having, un- 
fortunately, been destroyed by fire at this critical 
moment, the squadron was reduced to seven line- 
of-battle ships. "With these, however, the British 
admiral resolved to force the passage. Having 
taken his measures with much skill, he advanced 
with his ships in single file at moderate intervals, 
and with a fair wind, on the morning of the 19th 

of February, entered the straits. So 
Esp: J? completely were the Turks taken by sur- 
prise; that a feeble desultory fire alone was open- 
ed upon their ships as they passed the first bat- 
teries, to which the English did not deign to re- 
ply; but when they reached the castles of Kurope 
and Asia, where the straits are little more than 
a mile broad, a tremendous cannonade assailed 
them on both sides, and enormous balls, weigh- 
ing seven and eight hundred weight, began to 
pass through their rigging; but the British sail- 
ors, meanwhile, were not idle; deliberately aim- 
ing their guns, as the ships slowly and majesti- 
cally moved through the narrow channel, they 
kept up an incessant discharge to the right and 
left, with such effect that the Turkish cannoniers, 
little accustomed to the rapid fire of modern times, 
and terrified at the crash of the shot on the bat- 
tlements around them, took to flight. Following 
up his triumphant course, the English admiral 
attacked and burned the vessel of the capitan 
pacha lying at anchor in the straits; Sir Syd- 
ney Smith, the second in command, compelled 
four frigates to surrender, which were imrfe- 
diately after committed to the flames; a fifth, 
after an obstinate resistance, shared the same 
fate; and a brig, which with difficulty escaped 
from the conflagration, had scarcely announced 
the alarming tidings at Constantinople, when the 
British fleet, with all sails set, was seen proudly 
advancing, and cast anchor off the Isle of Princes, 
within three leagues of Seraglio Point.t 

No words can adequately paint the terror 


* Bign., vi. 191,192, Dum.,xvii., 271,273. Ann. Reg., 
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which prevailed in Constantinople The pivan re- 
when the Increasing sound of the solves on sub- 
approaching cannonade too surely mission, but 
announced that the defences of the 27° roused to 
= xertion by 
Straits had been forced ; and shortly General Se- 
after, the distant light of the confla- bastiani. 
gration gave token of the rapid destruction of 
the fleet. This was much increased when a 
message was received from Admiral Duckworth, 


half an hour after his arrival, which, after reca- 


ish alliance which England had so long afforded, 
concluded by the declaration that if, in twenty- 
four hours, the demands of Great Britain were 
not acceded to, he would be reduced to the pain- 
ful necessity of commencing hostilities. The 
capital was totally defenceless: not ten guns 
were mounted, on the sea batteries, and a furi- 
ous crowd was already assembled in the streets, 
demanding the head of the reis effendi and. 
General Sebastiani, the authors of all the public 
calamities. The consternation was universal : 
the danger, from haying been never anticipated, 
was now felt with stunning force; and the Di- 
van. having been assembled in the first moments 
of alarm, sent an intimation to General Sebas- 
tiani that no defence remained to the capital; 
that submission was a matter of necessity; and. 
that, as the people regarded him as the author of 
all their misfortunes, his life was no longer in 
safety, and he would do well instantly to leave 
the capital.* But his answer was worthy the 
great and gallant nation which he represented. 
Receiving the messenger of the sultan in full 
dress, surrounded by all his suite, he immediate- 
ly replied, “My personal danger cannot for an 
instant occupy my attention, when the mainte- 
nance of the French alliance and the independ- 
ence of the Ottoman Empire are at stake. I 
will not quit Constantinople, and I confidently 
expect a new decision more worthy of Sultan 
Selim and the Turkish nation. Tell your pow- 
erful monarch that he should not for a moment 
think of descending from the high rank where 
the glorious deeds of his ancestors have placed 
him, by surrendering to a few English vessels a 
city containing nine hundred thousand souls 
and abundantly provided with magazines and 
ammunition. Your ramparts are not yet armed, 
but that may soon be done: you have weapons 
enough ; use them but with courage, and victory 
is secure. The cannon of the English fleet ma 
Set fire to part of the town—granted; but without 
the assistance of a land army it could not take 
possession of the capital, even if you were to 
open your gates. You sustain every year the 
ravages of accidental conflagration and the 
more serious calamities of the plague, and do 
you now scruple at incurring the risk of inferior 
losses in defence of your capital, your country, 
your holy religion ¥’+ 

This noble reply produced a great effect upon 
the Divan, and it was resolved that, m4 purksne- 
before submitting, they should at gotiate to gain 
least try whether, by gaining time in time, andcom- 
parleying, they could not, in some ve, 
degree, complete their preparations. P™°P i 
Sebastiani accordingly dictated a note in answer 


* I have been informed by Sir Stratford Canning, the 


that a tradition prevails in the East that Sebastiani was at 
first disposed to submit, and that it was thé Spanish ambas- 
sador’s remonstrances which awakened him to the energetic 
conduct which has shed such 2 lustre around his name. 

+ Dum,, xvii., 278, 280. Bign., vi., 197,198. Ann. Reg., 
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to the communication from the English admiral, 
in which the sultan professed an anxious desire 
to re-establish amicable relations with the Brit- 
‘ish government, and announced his appointment 
of Allett-Effendi for the purpose of conducting 
the negotiation. The unsuspecting English ad- 
miral, who, from the illness of Mr. Arbuthnot, 
‘was intrusted with the negotiation, was no match 
for the wily French general in the arts of diplo- 
macy, fell into the snare. The British wltimatwm 
was sent ashore the following morning, 
Feb. 21. hich consisted in the provisional ces- 
sion of their fleet to England, the dismissal of 
Sebastiani, and the re-establishment of amicable 
relations with Russia and the British govern- 
ment. Half an hour only was allowed to the 
Divan, after the receipt and translation of this 
note, to deliberate and reply. Had this vigorous 
resolution been acted upon, it must have led to 
immediate submission; for the batteries were 
not yet armed; the fleet, the arsenals, the serag- 
lio, and great part of the town lay exposed to the 
fire of the English squadron, and during the ter- 
ror produced by a bombardment, the greater part 
of the capital, which is chiefly built of wood, 
must have been reduced to ashes.* 
Unfortunately, instead of doing this, Sir John 
Vast energydis- Duckworth, possessed with the be- 
played by the lief that the sultan was sincerely 
Mussulmans in desirous of an accommodation, 
their ueence. and that the desired objects might 
be obtained without the horrors of a conflagra- 
tion, or an irreparable breach with the Ottoman 
Empire, imprudently gave time, and suffered 
himself to be drawn into a negotiation. Day 
after day elapsed in the mere exchange of notes 
and diplomatic communications; and mean- 
while the spirit of the Mussulmans, now raised 


to the highest pitch, was indefatigably employed | 


in organizing the means of defence. The direc- 
tion of the whole was intrusted to General Se- 
bastiani, for whom a magnificent tent was erect- 
ed in the gardens of the seraglio, and who com- 
municated to the ardent multitude the organiza- 
tion and arrangement which long warlike expe- 
rience had given to the officers of Napoleon. 
Men and women, gray hairs and infant hands, 
the Turks, the Greeks, the Armenians, were to 
be seen promiscuously Jabouring together at the 
fortifications. Forgetting, in the general trans- 
ports, the time-worn lines of religious distinc- 
tion, the Greek and Armenian patriarchs set the 
first example of a cordial acquiescence in the 
orders of government: Selim himself repeatedly 
visited the works; his commands were obeyed 
by two hundred thousand men, animated by re- 
ligious and patriotic ardour to the greatest de- 
gree; while the French engineers, who had been 
sent by Marmont to aid in the war with the 
Russians, communicated to the busy multitude 
the inestimable advantages of scientific direction 
and experienced skill. Under such auspices, 
the defences of the harbour were speedily armed 
and strengthened: the naval arsenal furnished 
inexhaustible resources ; in three days three hun- 
dred pieces of cannon were mounted on the bat- 
teries; at the end of a week their number was 
increased to a thousand; temporary parapets 
were everywhere formed with gabions and fas- 
cines, where regular defences were wanting ; the 
tower of Leander was armed with heavy artil- 
lery ; a hundred gunboats were drawn across the 
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mouth of the Golden Horn ; twelve line-of-battle 
ships within stood apparently ready for action ;* 
fireships were prepared, and numerous furnaces 
with redhot shot kept constantly heated to carry 
into the British fleet the conflagration with which 
they menaced the Turkish capital.t 

Although the English officers perceived, by 
means of their telescopes, the prep- ; 
arations which were going forward, 
and though the peril to the fleet was 
hourly increasing, from the long 
continuance of a southwest wind, 
which rendered it impossible to re- 
pass ‘the straits, yet nothing was 
done adequaje to the emergency. The fleet, in- 
deed, was brought nearer to the seraglio, and 
every effort made to bring the enemy, by nego- 
tiation, to an accommodation ; but the pride of 
the Mussulmans, now fully aroused, would not 
have permitted the government to come to terms, 
even if they had been so inclined; and the in- 
fluence of Sebastiani was successfully exerted 
to protract the conferences till the preparations 
were so far completed as to enable them to bid 
defiance to the enemy. Four days after the 
English fleet appeared off Constantinople, the 
coasts were so completely armed with artillery 
as to render an attack eminently hazardous; in 
a week it was totally hopeless. The object of 
the expedition having failed, nothing remained 
but to provide for the safety of the fleet; but this 
was now no easy matter, for during the week 
lost in negotiation the batteries of the Darda- 
nelles had all been armed, and the castles of 
Europe and Asia so strengthened as to render it 


The English 
renounce the 
enterprise, 
and with diffi- 
culty repass 
the Darda- 
nelles. 


an extremely hazardous matter to attempt the _ 
To complete the difficulties of the 


passage. 
English admiral, the wind, which generally 
blows at Constantinople from the northeast, con- 
tinued, ever after his arrival, fixed in the south- 
west, so as to render it totally impossible for him 
to retrace his steps. At length, on the 1st of 
March, a breeze having sprung up from March 1 
the Black Sea, all sails were spread, and © "°""" 
the fleet re-entered the perilous straits. But it 
was not without difficulty, and with considera- 
ble hazard, that the passage was effected. A 
heavy fire was kept up from all the batteries; 
the headlands on either side presented a contin- 
ued line of smoke ; the roar of artillery was in- 
cessant; and enormous stone balls, some. of 
them weighing seven or eight hundred pounds, 
threatened at one stroke to sink the largest ships. 
One of these massy projectiles carried away the 
mainmast of the Windsor Castle, which bore 
the admiral’s flag; another penetrated the poop 
of the Standard, and killed and wounded sixty 
men, At length the fleet cleared the , 
straits and éast anchor off Tenedos, ™*>? 
in such a situation as to blockade the Darda- 
nelles, having sustained a loss of 250 men in this 
audacious expedition, which, though it proved 
unsuccessful from the errors attending its exe- 
cution, was both boldly and ably conceived, and 
produced a very great impression in Europe by 
revealing the secret weakness of the Ottoman 
Empire, and demonstrating how easily an ade- 
quate maritime force, by thus bursting through 
its defences, and aiming a stroke at-once at the 

* Jom., ii., 375, 377. _Dum., xvii., 284, 286. Bign., Vix, 
200, 204. Ann. Reg., 1807, 198,199. 

t+ The number of guns mounted on the batteries in ‘six 
days was 917 pieces of cannon and 200 mortars: an instance 
of vigour and rapidity in preparing the means of defence 


perhaps unparalleled in the history of the world.—Seg 
HARD., xi., 486. Pidces Just. 
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vitals of the state, could subdue all the strength 
of Islamism, and at once compel the submission 
of a power before which, in former times, all the 
monarchies of Europe had trembled.* 

Atier the departure of the English fleet all 
Blockade of the @2micable relations were, of course, 
Dardanelles. -Suspended with the Turkish goy- 
Naval action off ernment; the preparations of the 
Tenedos, July 1. syjtan to strengthen the batteries 
both of the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles con- 
tinued with undiminished activity, and the in- 
fluence of General Sebastiani with the Divan 
became unbounded. ‘The ease, however, with 
which the British fleet had surmounted all the 
defences of Constantinople, and the imminent 
risk which he had run of being deprived, by one 
blow, of the powerful auxiliary aid of Turkey, 
gave the utmost uneasiness to Napoleon; and 
he despatched, without delay, orders both to 
Marmont in Illyria, and Eugene in Italy, to for- 
ward instantly a number of able officers, among 
whom were Colonel Haco of the engineers, and 
Colonel Foy of the artillery, to co-operate in the 
strengthening of the defences of Constantinople ; 
while six hundred men were directed to be forth- 
with put at the disposal of the grand signior, and 
authority given for the transmission of five thou- 
Sand, with abundant supplies in money and am- 
munition, if required. ‘These re-enforcements, 
however, were not required; for though the Eng- 
lish fleet was shortly after joined by the Russian 
squadron, under Admiral Siniavin, yet they had 
too recently experienced the dangers of the straits 
to venture a second time into them, after their 
defences had been so materially strengthened, as 
they soon were by the operations of the French 
engineers. Contenting themselves, therefore, 
with taking possession of Lemnos and Tenedos 
for the service of their fleet, they established a 
close blockade of the entrance to the straits from 
the Archipelago; and as a similar precaution 
was adopted at the mouth of the Bosphorus, the 
supply of the capital by water-carriage on both 
sides was interrupted, and before long a very 
great dearth of provisions was experienced, 
The Turkish government made the utmost ef- 
forts to man their squadron, but this was no easy 
matter, as the blockade by the RusSians deprived 
them of all intercourse with the Greeks, who 
constituted almost exclusively the nautical por- 
tion of their population. At length, however, 


‘the scarcity became so great that serious com- 


motions took place in the capital; and the gov- 
ernment having at length forced an adequate 
number of hands on board the fleet, the capitan 
pacha ventured to leave the protection of the 
forts in the Dardanelles, and give battle to the 
Russian fleet. But the result was what might 
have been expected from a contest between an 
inexperienced body of men, for the most part un- 
acquainted with naval affairs, and a squadron 
manned by seamen who yield to none in Europe 
in the resolution with which they stand to their 
July 1, SuBs-t Though the Turks fought with 

Y™ great gallantry, they could not withstand 


the superior skill and more rapid fire of their an- 


tagonists: four of their ships were early in the 
day drifted out of the line, and their unskilful 
crews were unable to bring them again into fire; 
the remainder, after this great loss, were sur- 


* Ann. Reg., 1807, 200. Sir J. Duckworth’s Despatch, 
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rounded, and in great part. destroyed. Four ships 
of the line were taken with the vice-admiral, 
three were burned, and the remainder driven for 


‘shelter under the cannon of the Dardanelles. So 


overbearing did the pressure of the Russians at 
sea now become, that it threatened the utmost 
dangers to the Ottoman government; when the 
blockade of the capital was raised, and a tempo- 
rary respite obtained by the treaty of Tilsit, 
which, as. will immediately appear, established 
a short and fallacious truce between these irrec- 
oncilable enemies.* 

Not content with this attack on the Turkish 
capital, the British government, at the pescent by 
same time, effected a descent on the the British . 
coasts of Egypt. Deeming the op- on the coasts 
portunity favourable for regaining °f Egypt. 
possession of that important country, which was 
still warmly coveted by Napoleon, and the ces- 
sion of which into the feeble hands of the Mus- 
sulmans had been long a subject of regret, the 
British government resolved to send an expedi- 
tion to the shores of the Nile, at the same time 
that it threatened with bombardment the Turkish 
capital. The land-troops, under General Mac- 
kenzie, set sail from Messina on the 6th yy, ¢ 
of March, and landed near Rosetta on : 
the 18th. Alexandria speedily capitulated; Da- 
mietta was also occupied without resistance, and 
General F'raser detached with two thousand five 
hundred men to effect the reduction of Rosetta, 
which commands one of the mouths of the Nile, 
and the possession of which, was deemed essen- 
tial to the regular supply of Alexandria with pro- 
visions. This place, however, held out; 4 1 99 
and, as immediate succour was expect- “P ; 
ed from the Mamelukes, Colonel Macleod was 
stationed with seven hundred men at KE] Ham- 
med, in order to facilitate their junction with the 
besieging force. This detachment was speedily 
surrounded by an overwhelming body of Turk- 
ish horse, and, after a gallant resistance, which 
repelled the attacks of their numerous squad- 
rons till the whole ammunition was exhausted, 
entirely cut off; the promised Mamelukes never 
made their appearance; and General Stewart, 
severely weakened by so great a loss, with difh- 
culty made good his retreat, fighting all the way, 
to Alexandria, where he arrived with a thousand 
fewer men than he had set out. The fortifica- 
tions of that place, however, enabled the British 
to bid defiance to their desultory opponents ; 
and it was soon found that the apprehensions of 
scarcity which had prompted this ill-fated expe- 
dition to Rosetta were entirely chimerical, as 
provisions speedily became more abundant than 
ever. But the British government, in 
whom an important change at this time gefeated. 
took place, became sensible of the im-  _ 
policy of longer retaining this acquisition at a 
crisis when every nerve required to be exerted 
to protect their shores from the forces of Napo- 
leon. It was with lively satisfaction, therefore, 
that they heard of the conclusion of a conven- 
tion in autumn, by which it was stipulated that 
all the British prisoners in the hands of the Turks 
should be released, and Alexandria surrendered. 
to their arms; in virtue of which the English 
troops set sail from the mouth of the Nile in the 
end of September, and were brought to Sept. 23 
Gibraltar, where they were stationed, to ie 
co-operate in the retreat of the royal family of 
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* Portugal from the Tagus, and ultimately took a 
share in the glories of the Peninsular cam- 
paigns.* : zb 

The public dissatisfaction arising from these 
repeated defeats was so strong that 
tant. at these’ it seriously shook the stability of 
repeated de- ministers, and produced a very gen- 
feats through- eral impression even among that 
out Great portion of the community who had 
os hitherto supported them, that, how- 

ever well qualified to direct the state during a 

period of profound peace, and when ample lei- 

sure was to be had for carrying into effect their 
projected reforms, they were not calculated for 
the existing crisis, in which these pacific amelio- 
rations were of comparatively little consequence, 
and what was imperatively called for was the 
capacity of warlike combination. But room 
was not afforded for this growing discontent to 
manifest itself in the usual way, so as to affect 
the fortunes of the administration, from another 
event at this time, which brought them into collis- 
ion with the’religious feelings of the sovereign, 
and ultimately led to their retirement from office. 
It has been already mentioned that the general 
question of ‘Catholic Emancipation 

arian bed, for was brought forward in the session 
the Cathoues Of 1805, and supported with all the 
into the army weight and eloquence of the Whig 
pee i py Party. The ministerial leaders felt 

LudHouice the necessity of making some effort, 
- when in, power, to redeem the pledg- 

es which they had so freely given when on the 

opposition benches. Lore Grenville, in particu- 

Jar, who had formed part of the administration 

which resigned in 1801 in consequence of the 

declared repugnance of the sovereign to those 
concessions to the Catholics which Mr. Pitt then 
deemed essential to the security of the country, 
considered himself called upon by every consid- 
eration, both of public policy and private hon- 
our, again to press them upon the Legislature. 

In consequence of these impressions, Lord How- 

March 5, 1¢K (afterward Earl Grey) moved, on 

* the 5th of March, for leave to bring in 

a bill which should enable persons of every re- 
ligious persuasion to serve in the army and 
navy, without any other condition but that of 
taking an oath specified in the bill, which was 
repugnant to no religious opinions. By the ex- 
isting law, a Catholic in Great Britain could not 
rise to the rank even of a subaltern, in conse- 
quence of the necessity of officers of every grade 
taking the test oath; while in Ireland, under an 
act passed in the Irish Parliament in 1793, per- 
sons of that religious persuasion were permitted 
to rise to any Situation in the army, excepting 
commanders-in-chief of the forces, master-gen- 
eral of the mei on general on the staff. 

“Was it prudent,” said Lord Howick 
py fee a “when we were contending with s0 

-itby Lord powerful an enemy, to prevent, in this 
Howick. manner, a large portion of the popula- 
tion of the country from concurring in the com- 
mon defence? What can be more anomalous 
than that in one united empire so great a dis- 
erepance should prevail as that on one side of 
St. George’s Channel a Catholic may rise to the 
highest rank in the army, but on the other he 
cannot hold even an ensign’s commission? It 


Great discon- 


was declared in 1793, when this restriction was | compelled to do what would subject him toa 
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they would grant a similar indulgence to persons 
of the Romish persuasion in Great Britain; but 
this had never yet been done, and this monstrous 
inconsistency continued to disgrace the laws of 
the United Kingdom. It may fairly be admit- 
ted that the principle of this relaxation applies 
equally to dissenters ‘of every description, and 
that it must lead to a general admission of per- 
sons of every religious persuasion to the arm 
and navy; but where is the danger of such lib- 
erality? ‘The proposed measure only enables 
the sovereign to appoint such persons to offices 
of high importance. It does not compel him to 
do so: their appointment would still depend on 
the executive government, who would, of course, 
avoid any dangerous or improper use of their 
authority; and would, on the contrary, be ena- 
bled, to take advantage in the common defence 
of the whole population of the country, without 
any of those restrictions which now, with a large 
proportion, damped the spirit or soured the affec- 
tions.” * 

On the other hand, it was strongly contended. 
by Mr. Perceval, “The objections ayeuments 
to this measure, strong as they are, against it by 
are not so insuperable as to the sys- Mr. Perceval. 
tem of which it forms a part, which originates in 
a laxity of principle on matters of religion, which 
is daily increasing, and threatens in its ultimate 
results to involve all our institutions in destruc- 
tion. If it is desirable to preserve anything in 
our ancient and venerable establishments, it is 
indispensable to make a stand at the outset 
against any innovations in so essential a partic- 
ular. This measure is, in truth, a partial repeal 
of the Test Act; if passed, it must atno distant 
period lead to the total repeal of that act, and 
with it the downfall of the Protestant ascendency 
in Ireland. ‘The advocates of the Catholics ar- 
gue as if their measures were calculated to sup- 
port toleration, whereas, in reality and in their 
ultimate effects, they are calculated to destroy 
that great national blessing, by subverting the 
Protestant establishment, by whom toleration has 
been always both professed and practised, and 
reinstating the Romish, by whom it has been as 
uniformly repudiated. From the arguments that 
are advanced at the present day, one would be 
inclined to imagine that there was no such thing 
as truth or falsehood in religion; that all creeds 
were equally conducive to the temporal and eter- 
nal interests of mankind; and that, provided only 
the existing heats and dissensions on the subject 
could be allayed, it mattered not to what reli- 
gious tenets either a government or a people in- 
clined. True toleration is, indeed, an inestimable 
blessing, but it consists in permitting to every 
man the free exercise of his religion, not in’ put- 
ting into the hands of the professors of a hostile 
creed the means of overturning what they will 
never cease to regard as a pestilent heresy, and 
resuming from its present Protestant possessors 
the lost patrimony of St. Peter in these islands. 
In point of law, it is incorrect to say that a Cath- 
olic who has obtained a commission in Ireland 
is liable to any penalties; the Mutiny Act au- 
thorizes the king to require in any part of his | 
dominions the services of every man in hisarmy, | 
and this is of itself a practical repeal of the dis- — 
abilty affecting Catholics; for no man can be 
pen- 


removed by the Irish Parliament, by his majes- | alty. The argument that all offices should be 


ty’s ministers in both houses, that in two months 


thrown open to persons of all religious persua- 


* Ann. Reg., 1807 203, 205. Bign., vi., 215, 279. 
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sions is inconsistent with the British Constitu- 
tion as settled in 1688, which is root and branch 
‘a Protestant establishment. If pushed to its le- 
‘gitimate length, it would throw open all offices, 
even the crown itself, to Catholic aspirants. 
‘What, then, becomes of the Act of Settlement, or 
the right of the house of Hanover to the throne 2 
if this is to be the policy of their country, there is 
but one thing to be done, to do everything to trans- 
fer the church lands in Ireland to the Catholics, 
re-establish the Catholic faith, and call over the 
pretender to the throne of these realms. These 
are the great and dazzling objects which the Ro- 
mish party have in view: it was to exclude them 
that all the restrictions were imposed by our an- 
cestors on the persons professing that faith; it is 
to gain them that all these minor concessions 
are demanded by their adherents ; their advances 
are only the more dangerous that they are grad- 
ual, unperceived, and veiled under the colour of 
philanthropy. The Catholics already enjoy ev- 
erything which toleration can demand; to ask 
more is to demand weapons to be used against 
ourselves. ' The consequences of a storm are lit- 
tle to be apprehended ; it is the gradual approach- 
es which are really dangerous. If Parliament 
goes on allowing this accumulation, it will ulti- 
mately have that extorted from its weakness 
which’ its wisdom would be desirous to with- 
hold.” a 

The second reading of this interesting bill 
Change ofmin- W4S adjourned from time to time 
istry. Causes Without the nation being either alive 
which led to it. to its importance or aware of the 
Marcie’: quarter in which obstacles to its 
progress existed. But on the 24th of March it 
was suddenly announced in the newspapers that 
ministers had been dismissed, and two nights af- 
ter, Lord Grenville, in the House of Lords, and 
Lord Howick, in the House of Commons, gave 
a full statement of the circumstances which led 
to so unlooked-for achange. The draught of the 
bill, as usual in all matters of importance, had 
been submitted to his majesty for his considera- 
tion, and it contained a recital of the Irish Act 
which opened the army to Catholics for every 
grade, with the restriction of the master-general 
of the ordnance, commander-in-chief of the for- 
ces, and general of the staff; and then provided 
that the services of the Catholics. should be re- 
ceived without any restriction, and the condition 
only of taking the oath of allegiance. On this 
bill being proposed, the king manifested consid- 
erable objections, but these were at length so far 
overcome that ministers were authorized to bring 
in the bill, and communications were made to the 
heads of the Catholics in Ireland, that they were 
to be admitted to every situation in the army 
without exception. The king, however, had la- 
boured under some misapprehension as to the ex- 
tent and tendency of the measure which was to 
be brought forward, and believed that it was not 
intended to enlarge the facilities of admission 
created by the act of 1793 for Ireland, but only 
to make that act the general law of the Empire; 
for no sooner was its import explained in the de- 


) * Parl. Deb., ix., 9, 11. 

+ Subsequent events have rendered these early debates 
and predictions on the effects of concession to the Catholics 
in the highest degree curious and interesting. Without pro- 
nouncing any decided opinion ona subject on which the light 
of experience is only now beginning to shine upon: the 
world, it is the duty of the historian to point out the dis- 
cussions on this subject to the attentive consideration of ev- 
ery candid inquirer either into political wisdom or historic 
trath. 
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bate which occurred on the first reading in the 
House of Commons, of which an abstract has 
already been given, than he intimated to the gov- 
ernment that he had invincible objections to 
the proposed change. After some ineffectual at- 
tempts at a compromise, ministers, finding the 
king resolute, determined to withdraw the bill al- 
together, and intimated this decision to his maj- 
esty, accompanied, however, with the conditions 
that they should not be precluded from stating 
their opinions on the general policy of the meas- 
ure in Parliament, and that they should be at lib- 
erty, from tinye to time, to bring the matter again 
under his majesty’s consideration. The answer 
of the king, after expressing regret at the differ- 
ence of opinion which had arisen, rejected these 
conditions as inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle of the Constitution, that the acts of gov- 
ernment are to be held as those of the responsi- 
ble ministers, and that the adoption or rejection 
of no measure is to be laid upon his majesty; 
and not less at variance with the fundamental 
basis of the Act of Settlement, which is rested 
on the exclusion of Catholics from the highest 
office in the realm; and it therefore required a 
written pledge from ministers that they would 
propose no farther concessions to the Catholics. 
This pledge, ministers, on their side, considered 
as inconsistent with the fundamental principle of 
a free constitution, which is that the king can do 
no wrong, and that the responsibility of all public’ 
‘measures must rest with his advisers, and equal- 
ly repugnant to that progressive change in hu- 
man affairs which might, at no distant period, 
render a repetition of the proposal a matter of 
necessity. They therefore declined, though in 
the most respectful terms,* to give the proposed 
pledge, and the consequence was that the king, 
in gracious terms, sent them an intimation that 
their services were no longer required; and on the 
same day the Duke of Portland, Lord Hawkes- 
bury, and Mr: Perceval received the royal com- 
mands to form a new administration. 
Parliament, after this unexpected event, was 
adjourned till the 8th of April, and 4yeuments in 
on that day the new ministers took Parliament 
their seats.t The change of ad- against the 
ministration, of course, formed the ins’s conduct. \ 
first and most anxious subject of debate, and the 
interest of the country was excited to the highest 
degree by the arguments which were urged for 
and against that important and unwonted exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative. On the side of the 
former ministers, it‘was urged by Sir Samuel 
Romilly and Lord Howick: “ The true question 
at issue is, whether or not it would have been 


* Lord Grenville’s, Howick’s, Hawkesbury’s, and Mz. 
Perceval’s Speeches. Parl. Deb., ix., 247, 258, 261, 278 
+ The new cabinet stood thus: 
Earl Camden, President of the Council. 
Lord Eldon, Chancellor. 
Earl of Westmoreland, Lord Privy Seal. 
Duke of Portland, First Lord of the Treasury. 
Lord Mulgrave, First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Earl of Chatham, Master-general of the Ordnance. 
Earl Bathurst, President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord Hawkesbury, Home Secretary. , 
Mr. Canning, Foreign Secretary, % 
Lord Castlereagh, War and Colonial Secretary. 
Mr. Perceval, Chancellor of the Exchequer and Duchy of 
Lancaster. 
Not in the cabinet. 
Mr. Robert Dundas, President of the Board of Contral. 
George Rose, President of the Board of Trade. 
Sir James Pultney, Secretary at War. 
Sir Vicary Gibbs, Attorney-general. 
Sir Thomas Plummer, Solicitor-general. 
Duke of Richmond, Lord-lieutenant of Ireland.—See Parf 
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constitutionally justifiable, or, rather, would not | 


nave been a high crime and misdemeanour for 
any minister to subscribe a written pledge that 
he would never in future bring a particular 
measure or set of measures under his majesty’s 
consideration. If any statesman could be found 
base enough to give such a pledge, he would de- 
serve impeachment, and the house would be 
guilty of a dereliction of its duty if it did not 
impeach a minister who so far forgot his duty to 
the country. This is a matter in which the in- 
terests of the crown were more at stake than even 
those of the people; for, if the precedent is once 
to be allowed that a minister is at liberty to sur- 
render his own private judgment to the will of 
the reigning sovereign, it is impossible that the 
legal fiction that the king can do no wrong can 
any longer be maintained, and the great consti- 
tutional principle that the acts of the king are 
those of his responsible advisers would be at an 
end. Who could, in such a view, set bounds to 
the dangerous encroachments of unknown and 
irresponsible advisers upon the deliberation of 
government, or say how far the ostensible min- 
isters might be thwarted and overruled by un- 
known and secret influence, which might totally 
stop the action of a constitutional government ? 
The danger of the measure which has been 
adopted is only rendered the greater by the an- 
nouncement now openly made, that in this, the 
most important step, perhaps, taken in his whole 


reign, his majesty had no advisers. The Consti-. 


tution recognises no such doctrine: the advisers 
of the king throughout must be held to be those 
who have succeeded to his councils. There is 
no desire to bring the sovereign to the bar of the 
House of Commons: it is the new ministers who 
are really the objects of deliberation. ‘The late 
administration was dismissed because they re- 
fused to bind themselves by a specific pledge 
never to renew the subject of Catholic concession: 
anew ministry have succeeded them; they must 
be held, therefore, to have given that pledge, and 
it is for the house to say whether such a dere- 
liction of public duty is not utterly at variance 
with every principle of constitutional freedom.”* 
‘On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. 
Perceval and Mr. Canning: “The 
question, on which the imprudent 
zeal of the late administration has 
brought them into collision with the 
religious scruples and political wisdom of the 
_ sovereign, is not one of trivial moment, in which 
the monarch may be expected to abide by the 
judgment of his constitutional advisers, _ It lies, 
on the contrary, at the foot of the whole Consti- 
tution; it constitutes one of the foundations non 
tangenda non movenda, on which the entire fabric 
of our Protestant liberties has been reared. The 
present question regards the transference of the 
sword to Catholic hands; the same question on 
which Charles I. erected his standard at North- 
ampton—the intrusting the direction of the mili- 
tary force to a party necessarily and permanent- 
ly inimical to our Protestant constitution, both 
in church and state. It is absurd to suppose this 
concession would do anything towards satisfying 
the Catholics: it would only lead them to make 
fresh demands, and empower them to urge them 
with additional weight; and the consequence of 
the measure could be nothing else, in the end, 
but to bring Catholic bishops into the House of 
Lords. Was it surprising that the king paused 


And in support 
of it by Mr, 
Perceval and 
Mr. Canning. 


* Parl. Deb., ix., 327, 330, 338, 341. 
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on the threshold of such a question, striking, as 
it evidently did, at the root of the tenure by which 
his own family held their right to the throne ? 
In demanding a pledge that such a proposal, 
should not be renewed, he acted without any ad- 
viser, upon the unaided dictates of his own mas- 
culine understanding, aided by the conscientious 
scruples of his unsophisticated heart. All the 
talent of the cabinet could not blind him to the 
evident and inevitable,.though possibly remote, 
consequences of such a fatal precedent as was 
now sought to be forced upon him. It is a palpa- 
ble mistake to say he drew, back in the later 
stages of the negotiation from what he had previ- 
ously agreed to: he first gave a reluctant con- 
sent to the extension of the Irish Act of 1793 to 
Great Britain, in the firm belief that this was all 
that was required of him; so the proposed meas- 
ure was explained to and understood by him, and 
that he was not singular in that belief is proved 
by the fact that the Irish secretary had his doubts 
upon it, and that the Irish chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in answer to a question as to the second 
reading of the bill, said there was no particular 
reason for the Irish members being present on that 
occasion, as they were already acquainted with 
the measure. ‘Three cabinet ministers, viz., the 
lord-chancellor, Lord Sidmouth, and Lord Ellen- 
borough, refused to concur in the measure, when 
they understood how far it was to be carried: the 
chancellor was not even summoned to the coun- 
cil at which it was to be discussed, though he 
was in a peculiar manner the keeper of the king’s 
conscience ; and even the person who was com- 
missioned,to procure the king’s consent to the 
measure did not understand the.extent to which 
it was to be carried. Having thus been misled, 
whether designedly or inadvertently it mattered 
not, in so vital a particular by his ministers, was 
it surprising that the king should have required 
from them a pledge that they would not again 
harass him on the same subject? Undoubtedly 
no minister should give a pledge to fetter the ex- 
ercise of his own judgment on future occasions ; 
but that was not required; for, if circumstances 
in future might render a renewal of the measure 
necessary, they might at once resign. The king 
regarded this measure as a violation of his coro- 
nation oath, as destructive to the Protestant 
Church in Ireland, and in its ultimate effects 
likely to endanger our whole Protestant consti- 
tution. Unquestionably it was to be regretted 
that on any occasion the private opinion of the 
sovereign should be brought forward apart from 
that of his constitutional advisers ; but for this 
evil those must answer who, by forcing on a 
rash and unnecessary measure, compelled him 
to rely on his own judgment alone; and. it is 
some consolation to reflect that, in proportion as 
the sovereign has been made more unconstitu- 
tionally responsible in his own person, he must 
become better known to his people; and the 
soundness of judgment, promptness, and vivacity 
of intellect which have enabled him to bear up 
alone against the united weight of the cabinet, 
have only evinced, in the more striking manner, 
how worthy he is to fill the throne which his 
family attained by the principle he has now so 
manfully defended,’’* 

Upon a division, there appeared 258 for the 
new ministers and 226 for the old, leaving a 
majority of thirty-two for the existing govern- 
ment.t 
a A EAT tn OS I oe” oe A 
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This majority, though sufficient to enable 
ministers to conduct the public busi- 
ness during the remainder of that 
Session, was not adequate to carry 
on the government during the ardu- 
ous crisis which awaited them in 
the administration of foreign affairs. They re- 
solved, therefore, to strengthen themselves by a 
dissolution of Parliament; and the event deci- 
sively proved that the king had not miscalculated 
the loyalty and religious feeling of the English 
people on this trying emergency. Parliament 
was prorogued on the 27th of April, and soon 
afier dissolved by royal-proclamation. The ut- 
most efforts were made by both parties on this 
oceasion to augment their respective forces: to 
the usual heats and excitement of a general 
election being superadded the extraordinary pas- 
sions arising from the recent dismissal of an ad- 
ministration from office, and consequent eleva- 
tion of another in their stead. All the usual 
means of exciting popular enthusiasm were re- 
sorted to without scruple on both sides: the 
venality and corruption of the Tories, so stri- 
kingly evinced in their recent elevation of Lord 
Melville, after the stain consequent on the Tenth 
Report of the Commissioners, were the subject 
of joud declamation from the Whigs; the scan- 
dalous attempt to force the king’s conscience, 
and induce a popish tyranny on the land, yet wet 
with the blood of the Protestant martyrs, was as 
vehemently re-echoed from the other: ‘“ No 
Peculation,” ‘No Popery,” were the war-cries 
of the respective parties; and amid banners, 
shouts, and universal excitement, the people 
were called on to exercise the most important 
rights of free citizens. To the honour of the Em- 

ire, however, this great contest was conducted 
without bloodshed or disorder in any quarter; 
and the result decisively proved that, in taking 
his stand upon the inviolate maintenance of the 
Protestant constitution, the king had a great ma- 
\jority of all classes throughout the Empire on his 
side. Almost all the counties and chief cities of 
Great Britain returned members in the interest 


Dissolution of 
Parliament, 


jority for the 
new ministers, 


_of the new ministry: defeat after defeat in every 


quarter told the Whigs how far they had mis- 
calculated the spirit of the age; and on the first 
division in the ensuing Parliament they 
June 26. vere defeated by a great majority in both 
houses, that in the Peers being 97, in the Com- 
mons no less than 195.*t+ 
On reviewing the external measures of the 
aes Whig administration, it is impossi- 
pees te ble to deny that their removal from 
istry, andef- Office at that period was a fortunate 
fects of their event for the British Empire in its 
sib ste ultimate results, and proved emi- 
nently favourable to the cause of freedom 
throughout the world. Notwithstanding all their 
talent—and they had a splendid array of it in 
their ranks—notwithstanding all their philan- 
thropy—and their domestic measures were gener- 
ally dictated by its spirit—they could not at that 
eriod have long maintained the confidence of 
the English people; and their unfortunate ship- 
wreck on the Catholic Question only accelerated 
a catastrophe already prepared by many concur- 


* Ann. Reg., 1807, 238, 239. 

t The numbers were ; | 
In the Peers, for the Whigs, 67 Inthe Commons, Whigs, 155 
For the Tories,164 Inthe Commons,Tories, 350 
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rent causes. External disaster, the reproaches 
of our allies, the unbroken progress of our ene 
mies, must ere long have occasioned their fall 
The time was not suited, the national temper nor 
then adapted for those domestic reforms on which 
the wishes of their partisans had, long been set, 
and which in pacific times were calculated te 
haye excited so powerful a popular feeling ix 
their favour. ‘The active and ruling portion of 
the nation had grown up to manhood during the 
war with France: the perils, the glories, the 
necessities of that struggle were universally felt; 
the military spirit had spread with the general 
arming of the people to a degree unparalleled in 
the British islands. Vigour in the prosecution 
of the contest was then indispensably necessary 
for general support; capacity for warlike combi- 
nation the one thing needful for lasting popular- 
ity. In these particulars the Whig ministry, 
notwithstanding all their talents, were eminently 
deficient ; and the part they had taken through- 
out the contest disqualified them from conduct- 
ing it to a successful issue. They had so uni- 
formly opposed the war with France, that they 
were by no means equally impressed with the 
nation either with its dangers or its inevitable 
character: they had so strenuously on every oc- 
casion deprecated the system of coalitions, that 
they could hardly, in consistency with their 
former principles, take a suitable part in that 
great confederacy by which alone its overgrown. 
strength could be reduced. Their system of 
warfare, accordingly, was in every respect ad- 
verse to that which the nation then desired : 
founded upon a secession from all alliances, when 
the people passionately desired to share in the 
dangers and glories of a Continental struggle ; 
calculated upon a defensive system for a long 
course of years, when the now aroused spirit of 
the Empire deemed it practicable, by a vigorous 
and concentric effort, to bring the contest at once 
to a successful termination. 

The foreign disasters which attended their 
military and naval enterprises in all Refections on 
parts of the world profoundly affect- their foreign 
ed the British people, more impa- ™easures. 
tient than any in Europe of defeat in warlike ad- 
venture. The capitulation at Buenos Ayres, the 
flight from the Dardanelles, the defeat in Egypt, 
succeeding one another in rapid succession, were ~ 
felt the more keenly that they occurred on. the 
theatres of our greatest triumphs by land and sea, 
or blasted hopes the most extravagant of com- 
mercial advantage. And yet it is now abua- 
dantly evident that defeat on the shores of the 
La Plata and the banks of the Nile was more 
to be desired than victory; and that no calamity 
could have been so great as the successful issue 
of these expeditions. They were framed in the 
most inconsiderate manner, and aimed at objects 
which, if gained, would have paralyzed ‘the 
strength of the Empire. At the moment when 
the armies of Napoleon were crossing the Thu- 
ringian forests, ten thousand English soldiers em- 
barked for South America: when the scales of ~ 
war hung even on the fields of Poland, five thou- 
sand men were sent to certain destruction amid 
the cavalry of Egypt. Their united force, if 
thrown into the scale at Eylau, would have 
driven the French emperor to a disastrous re- 
treat across the Rhine, and induced, seven years 
before they occurred, the glories of Leipsic and 
Waterloo. What could be more impolitic than, 
after Russia had given such decisive proof of its 


|extraordinary resolution and devotion to the 
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cause of Europe, in February, 1807, to send out 
a miserable little expedition to Alexandria in 
March following, too large for piracy, too small 
for conquest, and the success of which could 
have no other effect but that of riveting the hos- 
tility of Turkey to Russia and its allies, and 
thereby securing to Napoleon the inestimable 
advantage of a powerful diversion on the side of 
Violent jrrita. the Danube? What more impolitic 
iolent imta- 

tion arising than, when the finances of that great 
from itinRus- power were exhausted by the extra- 
a: ordinary expenses of the contest, to 
refuse to the emperor not only a subsidy, but 
even the British guarantee to a loan which he 
was desirous of contracting in the British do- 
minions, unless accompanied by the cession of 
custom-house duties in Russia in security; deal- 
ing thus with the greatest potentate in Europe, at 
the very moment when he was perilling his very 
crown in our cause, as well as his own, in the 
same manner as a Jewish pawnbroker does with 
a suspicious applicant for relief? The battle 
of Eylau should have been the signal for the 
contracting the closest alliance with the Russian 
government; the instant advance of loans to any 
amount; the marching of sixty thousand English 
soldiers to the nearest points of embarcation. 
This was the crisis of the war: the imprudent 
confidence of Napoleon had drawn him into a 
situation full of peril; for the first time in his life 
he had been overmatched in a pitched battle, and 
hostile nations, besetting three hundred leagues 
of communication in his rear, were ready to in- 
tercept his retreat. No effort on the part of 
England could have been too great in order to 
turn to the’best account so extraordinary a com- 
bination of favourable circumstances ; no dem- 
onstration of confidence too unreserved to an ally 
capable of such sacrifices. Can there be a doubt 
that such a vigorous demonstration would at 
once have terminated the hesitations of Austria, 
revived the spirit of Prussia, and, by throwing a 
hundred thousand men on each flank of his line 
of communication, driven the French emperor to 
a ruinous retreat? Is it surprising that when, 
instead of such co-operation, Alexander, after the 
sacrifices he had made, met with nothing but re- 
fusals in his applications for assistance, and saw 
the land-force of England wasted on useless dis- 
tant expeditions, when every bayonet and sabre 
was of value on the banks of the Alle, he should 
have conceived a distrust of the English alli- 
ance, and formed the resolution of extricating 
himself as soon as possible from the hazardous 
conflict in which he was now exclusively en- 
gaged * 


* “Tn the Foreign Office,” said Mr. Canning, when min- 
inef. iSter of foreign affairs in 1807, “are to be 
Fagen: found not one, but twenty letters from the 
which Alexander Marquis of Douglas, ambassador to the 
had mgneHor ad Whigs at St. Petersburg, intimating, in the 
og the Polish war, strongest terms, that, unless effectual aid 
was sent to the Emperor of Russia, he would 
abandon the contest.” Ample proof of this exists in the 
correspondence relating to that subject which was laid be- 
fore Parliament. On the 28th of November, 1806, the mar- 
-quis wrote to Lord Howick, afterward Earl Grey, from St. 
Petersburg, ‘‘ General Budberg lately told me that his im- 
perial majesty had expressly directed him to urge the 
expedience of partial expeditions on the coast of France 
and Holland, for the purpose of distracting the attention of 
the enemy and impeding the march of the French reserves. 
The extraordinary expenses arising from the disasters of 
Prussia have rendered a loan of six millions sterling indis- 
pensable, which his imperial majesty is exceedingly desirous 
should be negotiated in England.” On the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1806, he again wrote: ‘‘ At court this morning his im- 
perial majesty again urged, in the strongest terms, the ex- 
pedience of a diversion on the enemy in the north of En- 
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To these general censures on the foreign poli- 
cy of England at this juncture, an pyo parda- 
exception must be made in the case nelles expedi- 
of the expedition to the Darda- tion is an ex- 
nelles. It was ably conceived and CcPtion oe 

. 8 x- 
vigorously entered upon. The stroke jedience of 
there aimed by England was truly at their foreign 
the heart ‘of her adversary: the fire policy. 
of Duckworth’s broadsides was concentric with, 
that of the batteries of Eylau; if successful, they 
would have added forty thousand men to the 
Russian standards. This object was so impor- 


tant that it completely vindicates the expedition: . 


the only thing to be regretted is, that the force 
put at the disposal of the British admiral was 
not such as to have rendered victory a matter of 
certainty. As it was, however, it was adequate 
to the object; and this bold and well-conceived 
enterprise would certainly have been crowned 
with deserved success, but for the extraordinary 
talents and energy of General Sebastiani, and the 
unfortunate illness of Mr. Arbuthnot, which 
threw the conduct of the negotiation into the 
hands of the British admiral, who, however gal- 


rope by a powerful expedition to the coasts of France or 
Holland.” On the 2d of January, 1807: “‘I have again 
heard the strongest complaints that the whole of the ene- 
my’s forces are directed against Russia, at a moment when 
Great Britain does not show any disposition to diminish the 
danger by a diversion against France and Holland.” On 
January the 14th: ‘I must not conceal from your lordships 
that the silence of his majesty’s government, respecting a 
military diversion on the coast of France, has not produced 
a favourable impression either on the ministry or people 
of this country.” January the 26th: ‘‘ Baron Budberg has 
again complained of the situation in which Russia has now 
been placed, having been left alone against France, without 
either support on one side or diversion on the other.” On 
February the 4th: ‘‘ During this interview, General Bud- 
berg seized every opportunity of complaining that the Rus- 
sians were left without any military assistance on the part 
of Great Britain.” On February the 15th: ‘‘I cannot snfli- 
ciently express the extreme anctety felt here that some ex- 
pedition should be undertaken by Great Britain to divert 
the general concentration of the enemy’s forces on the banks 
of the Vistula.” Notwithstanding these and numberless 
similar remonstrances- and urgent calls for aid, the British 
government did nothing: they declined to guaranty the 
loan of six millions which was indispensable to the equip- 
ment of the Russian militia and reserves ; they sent neither 
succours in men, money, nor arms, grounding their refusal 
on the necessity of husbanding their resources for a pro- 
tracted contest, or a struggle on their own shores; On 
January the 13th Lord Howick wrote: ‘‘ In looking forward 
to a protracted contest, for which the successes and invet- 
erate hostility of the enemy must oblige this country to 
provide, his majesty feels it to be his duty to preserve, as 
much as possible, the resources to be derived from the affec- 
tions of his people.” It is.difficult to find in history an ex- 
ample of a more ill-judged and discreditable parsimony : 
“*husbanding,” as Mr. Canning afterward said, “ 4 mus- 
cles till you lose the use of them.” ‘ & 

The infatuation of this conduct appears in still more stri- 
king colours, when the vast amount of disposable force then 
lying dormant in the British islands is taken into account. 
Notwithstanding the useless or pernicious expeditions to 
Buenos Ayres and Alexandria, England had still a disposa- 
ble regular force of eighty thousand men in the British 
islands. Her military force, January, 1807, was as follows : 


Regulars, Militia. Volunteers, 

Cavalry at home, 20,041 InGreat Britain, 53,810. Infantry, 264,544 

Infantry ditto,  61,447__‘In Ireland, 24,1 Cavalry, 25,342 

. —_—- — Astillery, 9,428 

Total ditto, $1,488 77,990 ——— 

Tofantry abroad, 93,114 289,306 
Cavalry ditto, 6,274 


Total, 180,876 

Total in arms in the British Isles, of whom $1,488 were regulars, 448,784. 

But of this immense force, lying’within a day’s sail of 
France and Holland, and including eighty thousand regu- 
lars, certainly seventy or eighty thousand might without 
difficulty have been sent to the Continent. In fact, in 1809, 
England had above seventy thousand regular soldiers at one 
time in Spain and Holland. Little more than half this force 
conquered Napoleon at Waterloo. Thrown into the scale 
in March or April, 1807, it would at once have decided the 
contest.—See Parl. Papers, July 18,1897. Parl. Deb., ix., 
Ill. Appendix. 
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lant in action, was no match for his adversary 
in that species of contest, and wasted in fruitless 
efforts for an accommodation those precious mo- 
ments which should have been devoted to the 
most vigorous warlike demonstrations. 

After all, the unsuccessful issue of these expe- 
These defeats ditions, and the severe mortification 
were ultimate- Which their failure occasioned to 
the British people, had a favourable 
effect on the future stages of the contest. It is 
by experience only that truth is brought home to 
the masses of mankind. Mr. Pitt’s external pol- 
icy had been distracted by the number and ec- 
centric character of his maritime expeditions; 
but they were important in some degree, as 
resting their colonial possessions from the ene- 
my, and overshadowed by the grandeur and ex- 
tent of his Continental confedericies. Now, 


hhowever, the same system was pursued when 


hardly any colonies remained to be conquered, 
and Continental combination was abandoned at 
the very time when sound policy counselled the 
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vigorous and simultaneous direction of all the 
national and European resources to the heart of 
the enemy’s power. The absurdity and impoli- 
cy of this system, glaring as they were, might 
have long failed in bringing it into general dis- 
credit; but this was at once effected by the dis- 
asters and disgrace with which its last exertions 
were attended. The opinion, in consequence, 
became universal, that it was impolitic as well 
as unworthy of its resources for so great a na- 
tion to waste its strength in subordinate and de- 
tached operations: England, it was felt, must be 
brought to wrestle hand to hand with France be- 
fore the struggle could be brought to a success- 
ful issue; the conquerors of Alexandria and 
Maida had no reason to fear a more extended 
conflict with land-forces; greater and more glo- 
rious fields of fame were passionately, desired, 
and that general longing after military glory was 
felt which prepared the nation to support the 
burdens of the Peninsular war, and share in the 
glories of Wellington’s campaigns. : 


CHAPTER XLVI. 


CAMPAIGN OF FRIEDLAND AND, TILSIT. 


ARGUMENT. 


‘Negotiations and Treaties between the Allies for the vigorous 
Prosecution of the War.—Treaties between Prussia and 
Russia at Bartenstein, to which England accedes, but too 
late to prevent the Irritations of Russia.—Unwise Refu- 
sal of military Succour by England.—Violent Irritation 
which it occasioned in the Breast of Alexander.—Nego- 
tiations of Napoleon during the same Period.—Auxiliary 
Force obtained under Romana from Spain.—Operations 
in Pomerania, and Views of Napoleon regarding Sweden. 
—Anmmistice between the Swedes and French.—Sweden 
again reverts tothe Alliance.—Formation of an Army of 
Reserve on the Elbe.—Negotiation with Turkey and Per- 
-sia by Napoleon.—Jealousy excited in the Divan by the 
Summoning of Parga.—Measures taken to Organize the 
military Strength of Poland.—Winter-quarters of the 
French Army.—Cantonments of the Russians.—Combat 
of Guttstadt.—Great Views of Napoleon at this Period 
for the Interior of his Empire.—He fixes on a Design for 
the Madeleine at Paris.—Finances of France during this 
Period.—Receipts and Expenditure of the Year.—Statutes 
of the Grand Sanhedrim of the Jews at Paris.—Progress 
of the Sieges in Silesia during the Interval of Hostilities. 
—Fall of Schweidnitz; and of Neiss, and Glatz.—Siege 
of Dantzic.—Description of that Fortress.—First Opera- 
tion of the besieging Force.—Capture of the Isle of Neh- 
xung.—Progress of the Siege.—Unsuccessful Attempt of 
the Allies to raise it.—Growing Difficulties of the Be- 
sieged, and Fall of the Place.—Re-enforcements which 
arrived to the Russian main Army.—lIts Strength and Po- 
-sition.—Strength and Distribution of the French Army.— 
Defensive Measures previously adopted by the Russians. 
—Design on Ney’s Corps, and Plan of Operations.— 
Feigned Assault on the Bridge of the Passarge, and real 
Attack on Marshal Ney.—Napoleon concentrates his Ar- 
my, and the Russians fall back; and, pursued by the 
French, retire to Heilsberg.—Different Plans of Opera- 
tions which present themselves to Napoleon.—His Ad- 
‘vance upon Heilsberg.—Description of the Position and 
intrenched Camp of the Russians.—Battle of Heilsberg, 
which is unsuccessful to the French.—Fresh Attack by 
Lannes, which is also repulsed.—Violent Explosion be~ 
tween Lannes; Murat, and Napoleon in Consequence.— 
Frightful Appearance of the Slain after the Battle.—Na- 
poleon turns the Russian Flank, and compels them to 
evacuate Heilsberg.—Movements of the two Armies be- 
fore the Battle of Friedland.—Description of the Field of 
Battle.—Benningsen resolves to attack Lannes’ Corps,— 
Its Situation.—He crosses the Alle and attacks the French 
Marshal.—No decisive Success is gained on either Side, 
before the Arrival of the other Frenca Corps.—Prepara- 
tory Disposition of Forces by Napoleon.—Battle of Fried- 
land.—Splendid Attack by Ney’s Corps.—Gallant Charge 
of the Russian Guard nearly regains the Day.—Progress 
of the Action on the Russian Centre and Right.- -Meas- 
wres of Benningsen to secure a Retreat.—lmmense Re- 


sults of the Battle.—The Russians retire without Moles- 
tation to Allenberg and Wehlaw.—Capture of Kénigsberg. 
—Movements of Napoleon, and Retreat of the Russians 
to the Niemen.—The Emperor Alexander proposes an 
Armistice.—Reasons which made Napoleon rejoice at that 
Step.—Considerations which rendered the Russians also 
desirous of an Accommodation.—Conclusion of an Armi- 
stice.—Napoleon’s Proclamation thereon to his Troops. 
Interview on the Raft at Tilsit between the two Em- 
perors. —Commencement of the Negotiations at that 
Town.—Napoleon’s Interviews with the Queen of Prus- 
sia.—Napoleon’s Character of the Queen of Prussia.— 
-onvivialities between the Russian and French Officers.— 
Napoleon’s Admiration of the Russian Imperial Guard.— 
Treaty of Tilsit.—Its leading Provisions.—Creation of the 
Grand-duchy of Warsaw and Kingdom of Westphalia.— 
Treaty with Prussia.—Immense Losses of that Power by 
this Treaty.—Secret Treaty for the Partition of Turkey, 
and regarding England and all neutral Fleets; and the 
Dethronement of the Princes of the Spanish Peninsula.— 
Decisive Evidence of these Projects of Spoliation which 
exists both from the Testimony of the French and Rus- 
sian Emperors.—Measures of Napoleon to follow up his 
anticipated Turkish Acquisitions.—Convention regarding 
the Payment of the French Contribution in Prussia.— 
Noble Proclamation of the King of Prussia to his lost 
Subjects. —Enormous Losses sustained by the French 
during these Campaigns.—Memorable Retribution for the- 
Partition of Poland, which was now brought on the par- 
titioning Powers.—Terrible Punishment that was ap- 
proaching to France.—Eyil Consequences of the Treaty 
of Tilsit in the End to Napoleon.—His disgraceful Perfidy 
towards the Turks.—No Defence can be made for it, im 
consequence of the Revolution at Constantinople—Mu- 
tual Projects of the two Emperors for the Spoliation of 
the other European Powers.—Napoleon’s leading Object in 
the Treaty was the humbling of Great Britain, but Eng- 
land could not complain of its Conditions.—It was ulti- 
mately Fortunate for Europe that the War was prolonged. 


Tue change of ministry in England was at- 
tended with an immediate alteration Negotiations 
in the policy pursued by that power and treaties 
with respect to Continental affairs. batween the 
The men who now succeeded to the Vigorous pros 
direction of its foreign relations had ecution of the 
been educated in the school of Mr. war. 

Pitt, and had early imbibed the ardent feelings 
of hostility with which he was animated towards - 
the French Revolution, and the insatiable spirit 
of foreign aggrandizement to which the passions 
springing from its convulsions had led. Mr. 
Canning and Lord Castlereagh were strongly , 


aoe) 


furewressed with the disastrous effects which had 
yasulted from the economical system of their pred- 
eeessors, and the ill-judged economy which had 
led them to starve the war at the decisive mo- 
ment, and hold back at a time when, by a vigor- 
ous application of their resources, it might at 
once have been brought to a triumphant conclu- 
sion. No sooner, therefore, were they in posses- 
sion of the reins of power than they hastened to 
supply the defect, and take measures for bringing 
the might of England to bear on the contest ina 
manner worthy of its present greatness and an- 
oe cient renown. An immediate ad- 
April 2, 1807. ance of £100,000 was made to the 
King of Prussia; arms and military stores were 
furnished for the use of his troops to the amount 
of £200,000; and negotiations set on foot for 
concluding with the cabinets of St. Petersburg, 
Berlin, and Stockholm, SS sala for concert- 
F ed operations and a vigorous prose- 
App) 3, TEN: ado of the war. i Depa the 
cabinet of Vienna interposed its good offices to 
effect an adjustment of the differences of the al- 
lied powers; but Mr. Canning, while he accept- 
ed the offer of a mediation, did so under the ex- 
press condition of its being communicated to the 
other belligerent powers, and their accession to 
its condition. But, as they had already conclu- 
ded engagements for the active prosecution of 
the contest, the proposed negotiation never took 
place, and England, under the guidance of its 
new administration, instead of entering into 
terms with France, reverted, in the most decided 
manner, to Mr. Pitt’s system of uncompromising 
April 95 hostility to its ambition. A treaty was 
*‘ signed at Bartenstein, in East Prussia, 

in the end of the same month, between Russia 
and Prussia, for the future prosecution of the 
war. By this convention it was stipulated that 
neither of the contracting powers should make 
peace without the concurrence of the other; 
that the Confederation of the Rhine, which had 
proved so fatal to the liberties of Germany, 
should be dissolved, and a new confederacy, for 
the protection of its interests, formed, under the 
auspices of its natural protectors, Austria and 
Prussia; that the latter power should recover the 
dominions which it had held in September, 1805, 
and that Austria should be requested to accede 
to it, inorder to recover its possessions in Tyrol 
and the Venitian provinces, and extend its fron- 
tier to the Mincio. Finally, Great Britain was 
formally invited to accede to this convention by 
furnishing succours in arms, ammunition, and 
money to the belligerent powers, and the debar- 
cation of a strong auxiliary force at the mouth 
of the Elbe, to co-operate with the Swedes in the 
rear of the enemy, while Austria should menace 
his communications, and the combined Russian 
and Prussian armies should attack him in front.* 
To this convention Sweden had already given 
April 20 its adhesion by the signature of a treaty, 
* six days before, for the employment of 

an auxiliary force of twelve thousand men in 
Pomerania, and England hastened to unite itself 
to the same confederacy. By a convention sign- 
June 17. ed at London on the 17th of June, 
Treaties be- England gave its accession to the 
ps ape treaty of Bartenstein, and engaged to 
Bartenstein, SUpport the Swedish force in Pom- 
towhich Eng- erania by a Corps of twenty thou- 
land accedes. sand British soldiers to act against 
the rear and left flank of the French army, while, 


_ * Lucches,, ii., 297, 300. Parl. Deb., x., 103, 104, Hard., 
ix,, 401, 402, Bign., vi, 234. 
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by a relative agreement on the 23d, the 5, 9. 
Swedish auxiliary force in British pay - 

was to be raised to eighteen thousand men, and 
the provisions of the fundamental treaty of alli- 
ance in April, 1805, were again declared in force 
against the common enemy. Shortly after a 
treaty was signed at London, between Great 
Britain and Prussia, by which a subsidy of a 
million sterling was promised to the latter power 
for the campaign of 1807, and a secret article: 
stipulated for succours yet more considerable, if 
necessary, to carry into full effect the purposes 
of the convention of Bartenstein. Thus, by the 
return of England to the principles of Mr. Pitt’s 
foreign policy, were the provisions of the great 
confederacy of 1805 again revived in favour of 
the Northern powers ; and it is not the least hon- 
ourable part, as Mr. Canning justly observed, 
of these transactions to Great Britain, that the 
treaty with Prussia was signed when that power 
was almost entirely bereft of its possessions, and. 
agreed to by Frederic William in the only town 
that remained to him of his once extensive do- 
minions.* 

But it was too late: the succours of England 
came too late to counterbalance the put toolate to 
disasters which had been incurred, prevent the ir- 
the change of system too tardy to as- ritation of 
suage the irritation which had been Russia. 
produced. By withholding these at an earlier 
period,tt the former ministry had not only seri- 
ously weakened the strength of the Russian for- 
ces by preventing the arming of the numerous 
militia corps which were crowding to the impe- 
rial standards, but left the seeds of irreconcilable 
dissatisfaction in the breast of the Czar, who, not 
aware of the total change of policy which the ac- 
cession of the Whig ministry had produced in 
the cabinet of St. James, and the complete revo- 
lution in that policy which had resulted from 
their dismissal, was actuated by the strongest re- 
sentment against the British government, and 
loudly complained that he was deserted by the 
ancient ally of Russia at the very moment when, 
for its interests even more than her own, he was 
risking his empire in a mortal struggle with the 
French emperor.§ Such was the state of desti- 
tution to which the ill-judged parsimony of the 


* Schoell, ix., 141. Lucches., ii., 302, 303. Bign., wi., 
234. Dum., xviii., 216, 217. Hard., ix., 402, 405. Parl. 
Deb., ix., 974, and x., 102, 103. 

t Itis the most signal proof of the obstinacy with which 
the British government, under the direction Unwise refusal of 
of Lord Howick, adhered to their ill-timed military succous 
system of withdrawing altogether from Con- by Engl ; 
tinental affairs, that they clung to it even after the account 
of the battle of Eylau had arrived in London, and it was 
universally seen over Europe that a crisis in Napoleon’s fate 
was at hand. In the end of February, 1807, earnest appli- 
cations were made by the cabinets of St. Petersburg and 
Berlin for the aid of a British auxiliary foree to menace the 
coasts of France and Holland, and land on the coast of Pom- 
eramia. ‘The advantage was pointed out of ‘ despatching, 
without a moment’s delay, on board the swiftest ships of 
Great Britain, a strong British auxiliary land-force to co- 
operate with the army of Gustavus Adolphus, and thereby 
compel the French to retreat. They were engaged in the 
siege of Stralsund, and in laying waste that province, and 
if the British force did not arrive in sufficient time to dis- 
lodge them, they might steer for some harbour in the Baltic, 
from whence their junction with the allied armies could cer 
tainly be effected.” Lord Howick replied on the 10th of 
March: “ The approach of spring is doubtless the most fa- 
vourable period for military operations; but in the present 
juncture the allies must not look for any considerable aid 
Jrom the land-force of Great Britain.” —See Luccugs., ii, 
295, 296, and Despatches between England and Russia én 
1806 and 1807, London, 1808, p. 130. ¢ Hard., ix., 417, 

§ These angry feelings are very clearly evinced in Gen- 
eral Budberg’s answer to Lord Leveson Gower’s (the Brite 
ish ambassador at St. Petersburg) remonstrance on the con 
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late administration had reduced the British arse- 
nals, and such the effect of their total dismissal 
of transports in the royal service, that it was 
found impossible by their successors to fit out an 
expedition for the shores of the Baltic for several 
months after their accession to office; and, in 
consequence, the formidable armament under 
Lord Cathcart, which afterward achieved the 
conquest of Copenhagen, and might have ap- 
peared with decisive effect on the shores of the 
Elbe or the Vistula at the opening of the cam- 
paign, was not able to leave the shores of Brit- 
ain till the end of July, a fortnight after the treaty 
of 'Tilsit had been signed, and the subjugation 
of the Continent, to all appearance, irrevocably 
effected.*t 

While the allies were thus drawing closer the 


clusion at Tilsit of a separate peace by Russia with France. 
“The firmness and perseverance with which his majesty, 
during eight months, maintained and defended a cause com- 
mon to all sovereigns, are the most certain pledges of the 
intentions which animated him, as well as of the loyalty 
and purity of his principles. Never would his imperial maj- 
esty have thought of deviating from that system which he 
has hitherto pursued, if he had been supported by a real as- 
sistance on the part of his allies. But having, from the 
separation of Austria and England, found himself reduced 
to his own resources ; having to combat with his own means 
the immense military forces which France had at her dis- 
»yosal, he was authorized in believing that, in continuing to 
sacrifice himself for others, he might ultimately come to 
compromise the fate of his own empire. The conduct of 
the British government in later times has been of a kind 
completely to justify the determination which his majesty has 
now taken. The diversion onthe Continent which England 
so long promised, has not to this day taken place ; and even 
if, as the latest advices from London show, the British gov- 
ernment has at length resolved on sending 10,000 men to 
Pomerania, that succour is noways proportioned to the 
hopes we were authorized to entertain, or the importance 
of the object to which these troops were deStined. Pecu- 
niary succours might, in some degree, have compensated 
the want of English troops; but not only did the British 
government decline facilitating the loan the imperial court 
had intended to negotiate in London, but when it did, at 
length, resolye upon making some advances, it appeared that 
the sum destined for this purpose, so far from meeting the 
exigencies of the allies, would not even have covered the 
indispensable expenses of Prussia. In fine, the use which, 
instead of co-operating in the common cause, the British 
government, during this period, has made of its forces in 
South America and in Egypt, the latter of which was not 
even communicated to the imperial cabinet, and was entire- 
ly at variance with its interests, at a time when, by giving 
them a different destination, the necessity of maintaining a 
Russian army on the Danube might have been prevented, 
and the disposable force on the Vistula proportionally in- 
creased, sufficiently demonstrates that the Emperor of Rus- 
sia was virtually released from his engagements, and had 
no course left but to attend to the security of his own do- 


minions.” Itis impossible to dispute the justice of these 
ebservations.— Note, General BupBERG to Lord LEVEson 
Gower, it, 30th of June, 1807. Parl. Ded., x., 111,112. 


* Parl. Deb., ix., 1035, 1036. Hard.,ix.,425, Ann. Reg., 
1807, 22, 23. f 

+ When the present ministers came into office,” said 
Mr. Canning, then foreign minister, on July 31st, 1807, 
“they found the transport department totally dismantled. 
This originated in the economical system of Lord H. Petty ; 
but it was a false parsimony, evidently calculated, at no dis- 
tant period, to render necessary a profuse expenditure. The 
mandate of dismissal came from the treasury, and was ap- 
plicable to all transports but those necessary to maintain 
the communication with Ireland, Jersey, and Guernsey. 
The saving produced by this order did not amount to more 
than £4000 a month, and it dispersed 60,000 tons of shipping 
which was left to the late ministry by their predecessors. 
Ministers thus, in. the beginning of April last, had not a 
transport at their disposal; and, from the active state of 
trade at the same time, it required several months before 
they could be collected. If they had existed, a military 
force would in that very month have been sent out, and 
twenty thousand British troops would have turned the scale 
at Friedland. This ill-judged economy was the more crim- 
inal, that, by having a fleet of transports constantly at com- 
mand, and threatening various points, 20,000 men could 
easily paralyze three times that force on the part of the en- 
emy, The Whigs had apparently parted with this transport 
force for no other purpose but that of registering their aban- 
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bonds which united their confedera- Negotiations @ 
cy, and England, rousing from its Napoleon du- | 
unworthy slumber, was preparing Ying the same 
to resume its place at the head of Period. Auxil 
the alliance, Napoleon on his side taized wate.” 
was not idle, and, from his camp at Romana from 
‘Finkenstein, carried on an active Spain. 
negotiation with all the powers in Europe. In 
his addresses to the French Senate, calling out 
the additional conscription of 80,000 men, which 
has been already mentioned, he publicly held 
out the olive branch: the surest proof of the 
magnitude of the disaster sustained at Eylau, 
and the critical situation in which’ he felt him- 
self placed, with Austria hanging in dubious 
strength in his rear on one side, and Great Brit- 
-ain preparing to organize a formidable force on 
the other. “ Our policy is fixed,” said he: “we 
have offered to England peace before the fourth 
coalition; we repeat the offer; we are ready to 
conclude a treaty with Russia on the terms which 
her ambassador subscribed at Paris; we are pre- 
pared to restore its eight millions of inhabitants 
and capital conquered by our arms to Prussia.” 
There was nothing said now about making the 
Prussian nobility so poor that they should have 
to beg their bread; nor.of the queen, like anoth. 
er Helen, having lighted the fires of Troy. But, 
amid these tardy and extorted expressions of 
moderation, the emperor had nothing less at his 
heart than to come to an accommodation; and 
his indefatigable activity was incessantly enga 
ged in strengthening his hands by fresh allian- 
ces, and collecting from all quarters additional 
troops to overwhelm his enemies, The impru- 
dent and premature proclamation has been al- 
ready mentioned, by which the Prince of Peace* 
announced, on the eve of the battle of Jena, his 
preparations to combat an enemy which no one 
could doubt was France. Napoleon dissembled 
for a while his resentment, but resolved tomake 
this hostile demonstration the ground for demand- 
ing fresh supplies from Spain; and, accordingly, 
great numbers of the Prussian prisoners were 
sent into the Peninsula to be fed and clothed at 
the expense of*the court of Madrid, while an, 
auxiliary force was peremptorily demanded from 
that power to co-operate in the contest in the 
north of Europe. Trembling for its existence, 
the Spanish government had no alternative but 
submission; and, accordingly, sixteen thousand 
of the best troops of the monarchy, under a lead- 
er destined to future celebrity, the Marquis nr 
Romana, crossed the Pyrenees early in Marci, 
and arrived on the banks of the Elbe in the mid- 
dle of May. Thus was the double object gained. 
of obtaining an important auxiliary force for the 
grand army,t+ and of securing, as hostages for 
ithe fidelity of the court of Madrid, the flower of 
its troops in a remote situation, entirely at the 
mercy of his forces. 

Sweden was another power which Napoleon 
was not without hopes, notwithstand- 
ing the hostile disposition of its sov- 
ereign, of detaching, through dread 
of Russia, from the coalition. Im- 
mediately after the battle of Eylau 
he began to take measures to excite 


Operations im 
Pomerania, 
and views of 
Napoleon re- 
garding Swee 
den. 


donment of the Continent.” The facts here alleged Mr, 
Windham, on the part of the late government, did not deny, 
alleging only ‘‘ the absurdity of sending British forces to the 
Continent, which required no reply :” a curious argument 
from so able a man, when it is recollected that the nation 
was on the verge of Wellington’s career.—See Parl, Deb 


ix., 1035-1038. ; 
* Ante, ii,, 438, t Bign., vi., 239, 243, 
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the court of Stockholm against the alliance.* 
“Should Swedish blood,” said he, in the bulletin 
on the 23d of April, “ flow for the defence of the 
Ottoman Empire, or its ruin; should it be shed 
to establish the freedom of the seas, or to sub- 
vertit? What has Sweden to fear from France ? 
Nothing. What from Russia? 
A peace, or even a truce with Sweden, would 
accomplish the dearest wish of his majesty’s 
heart, who has always beheld with pain the hos- 
tilities in which he was engaged with a nation 
generous and brave, linked alike by its historic 
recollections and geographical position to the al- 
liance with France.” In pursuance of these in- 
structions, Mortier inclined with the bulk of his 
forces towards Colberg, to prosecute the siege 
of that town, leaving only General Grandjean 
with a weak division before Stralsund. | In- 
formed of that circumstance, General Essen, the 
governor of the fortress, conceived hopes of cap- 
turing or destroying the presumptuous com- 
mander who maintained a sort of blockade with 
a force so much inferior to that which was as- 
sembled within its walls. Early in April, ac- 
ApH cordingly, he issued from the fortress, and 
pm’ attacked the French with such superior 
numbers that they were compelled to retire, first 
to Anclam, where they sustained a severe defeat, 
and ultimately to Stettin, with the loss of above 
two thousand men. No sooner did he hear of 
this check, than Mortier assembled the bulk of 
his troops, about fourteen thousand strong, un- 
der the cannon of that fortress, and prepared for 
a serious attack upon the enemy. The Swedes, 
though nearly equal in number, were not pre- 
pared for a conflict with forces so formidable, and 
retired to Stralsund with the loss of above a 
thousand prisoners, and three hundred killed and 
‘wounded: among the latter of whom was Gen- 
eral Arnfeld, the most uncompromising enemy 
of France in their councils.t 
After this repulse Mortier renewed his secret 
Armisnce Proposals of a separate accommoda- 
between the tion to the Swedish generals, and on 
Swedes and this occasion he found them more in- 
Ergpeh. clined to enter into his views. The 
Swedish government at this period was actuated 
by a strong feeling of irritation towards Great 
Britain for the long delay which had occurred in 
the remittance of the stipulated subsidies; and 
its generals at Stralsund were ignorant of the 
steps which were in progress, since the change 
of ministry in England, to remedy the defect. 
Deeming themselves, therefore, deserted by their 
natural allies, and left alone to sustain a contest 
April 18. in which they had only a subordinate in- 
terest, they lent a willing ear to Mortier’s 
proposals, and concluded an armistice, by which 
it was stipulated that hostilities should cease be- 
tween the two armies; that the islands of Usi- 
dom and Wollin should be occupied by the 


* In fartherance of this design, early in March he explain- 
ed to Marshal Mortier, who was intrusted with the 
EN prosecution of the war in Pomerania, that the real 
object of hostilities in that quarter was not to take Stral- 
sund, nor inflict any serious injury on Sweden, but to ob- 
serve Hamburg and Berlin, and defend the mouths of the 
Oder. ‘I regret much what has already happened,” said 
he, ‘‘ and, most of all, that the fine suburbs of Stralsund have 
een burned. It is not our interest to inflict injury on Swe- 
den, but to protect that power from it. Hasten to propose 
an armistice to the governor of Stralsund, or even a suspen- 
sion of arms, in order to lighten the sufferings of a war which 
I regard as criminal, because it ig contrary to the real in- 
terests of that monarchy.”—72d Bulletin, Camp, en Saze et 
Pologne, iv., 243-246. 
+ Dum., xviii, 108, 117. Bign., vi., 244, 245, 
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French troops; the lines of the Peene and the 
Trebel separate the two armies; no succours, 
direct or indirect, should be forwarded through 
the Swedish lines either to Dantzic or Colberg ; 
and no debarcation of troops hostile to France 
take place at Stralsund.* ‘The armistice was 
not to be broken without ten days’ previous no- 
tice, which period was, by a supplementary con- 
vention on the 29th of April, extended to a 
month. No sooner was this last agree- , 

f wines pril 29. 
ment signed than Mortier in person re- * 
sumed the blockade of Colberg, while a large 
part of his forces was despatched to aid Lefeb- 
vre in the operations against Dantzic, and took 
an important part in the siege of that fortress, 
and the brief but decisive campaign which im- 
mediately ensued. The conditions of the new 
treaty between England and Sweden, signed at 
London on the 17th of June, came too late to rem- 
edy these serious evils; and thus, while the pre- 
vious ill-timed defection of the cabinet of Lon- 
don from the great confederacy for the deliverance 
of Europe had sown the seeds of irreconcilable 
enmity in the breast of the Emperor Alexander, it 
entirely paralyzed the valuable force in the rear 
of Napoleon, which, if thrown into the scale at 
the decisive moment, and with the support of a 


powerful British auxiliary force, could not have 


failed to have had the most important effects, 
both upon the movements of Austria and the 
general issue of the campaign.t 

In justice to the Swedish monarch, however, 
who, though eccentric and rash, WaS Sweden again 
animated with the highest and most reverts to the 
romantic principles of honour, it alliance. 
must be noticed that, no sooner was he informed 
of the change of policy on the part of the cabi- 
net of London, consequent on the accession of 
the new administration, and even before the 
conclusion of the treaty of the 17th of June, by 
which efficacious succours were at length prom- 
ised on the part of Great Britain, than he had 
manifested the firm resolution to abide by the 
confederacy, and even pointed to the restoration 
of the Bourbons as the condition on which alone 
peace appeared practicable to Europe, or a curb 
could be imposed on the ambition of France. 
Early in June he wrote to the King of Prussia 
with these views, and soon after refused to ratify 
the convention of the 29th of April for the ex- 
tension of the period allowed for the denouncing 
the armistice with France, in a conversation 
with Marshal Brune, successor to Mortier, so 


* In the letter of Napoleon, which Mortier despatched to 
Essen on that occasion, he said, “I have nothing more at 
heart than to re-establish peace with Sweden. Political 
passion may have divided us, but state interest, which ought 
to rule the determinations of sovereigns, should reunite our 
policy. Sweden cannot be ignorant that, in the present 
contest, she is as much interested in the success of our 
arms as France itself. She will speedily feel the conse- 
quence of Russian aggrandizement. Is it for the destruction 
of the Empire of Constantinople that the Swedes are fight- 
ing? Sweden is not less interested than France in the dim- 
inution of the enormous maritime power of England. Ac- 
customed by the traditions of our fathers to regard each 
other as friends, our bonds are drawn closer together by the 
partition of Poland and the dangers of the Ottoman Empire ; 
our political interests are the same: why, then, are we at 
variance ?”” And, in the event of the Swedish general ac- 
ceding to these propositions, the instructions of Mortier 
were, ‘instantly to send to Dantzic and Thorn all the reg 
ments of foot and horse which can be spared ; to resume 
without delay the siege of Colberg, and at the same time 
hold himself in readiness to start with the whole blockading 
force, at a moment’s warning, either for the Vistula or the 
Elbe.”— Jomint, ii., 389, 391. ‘ 
in oe xviii, 118, 121. Bign,, vi-, 245, 246. Jom, ii., 
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curious and characteristic as to deserve a place 
in general history.* ; 
Not content with thus drawing to the northern. 


” Formation of Contest the force of the monarchy of 


an army of re- Charles Y., and neutralizing the 
serve onthe whole forces of Sweden with the 
Elbe. important point @’appui tor British 
co-operation in his rear, Napoleon, ai the same 
time, directed the formation of a new and re- 
spectable army on the banks of the Elbe. The 
change of ministry in England had led him to 
expect a much more vigorous prosecution of 
the war by that power: the descent of a large 
body of English troops in the north of Germany 
was known to be in contemplation, and with 
his advanced and critical position in Poland, 
the preservation of his long line of communica- 
tion with France was an object of vital impor- 
tance. Tocounteract any such attempt as might 
threaten it, two French divisions, under Boudet 
and Molitor, were summoned from Italy, and, 
united with Romana’s corps of Spaniards and 
the Dutch troops with which Louis Bonaparte 
had effected the reduction of the fortresses of 
Hanover, formed an army of observation on the 
Elbe, which it was hoped would be sufficient at 
once to avert any danger in that quarter, hold in 
respect Hamburg and Berlin, and keep up the 
important communications of the Grand Army 
with the banks of the Rhine.t 

With a view still farther to strengthen him- 
Negotiations Self in the formidable contest which 
with Turkey he foresaw was approaching, Napo- 
and Persia by leon, from his headquarters at Fin- 
Napoleon. —_ kenstein, opened negotiations both 
with Turkey and Persia, in the hope of rousing 
those irreconcilable enemies of the Moscovite 
Empire to a powerful diversion in his favour on 
the Danube and the Caucasus. Early in March 
a magnificent embassy was received by the em- 
peror at Warsaw, both from the Sublime Porte 
May 7, and the King of Persia. A treaty, offen- 

¥ sive and defensive, was speedily conclu- 
ded between the courts of Paris and Teheran, by 
which mutual aid and succour was stipulated by 
the two contracting parties; and, the better to 
consolidate their relations, and turn to useful ac- 
count the military resources of the Persian mon- 
archy, it was agreed that a Persian legation 
should reside at Paris, and General Gardanne, 
accompanied by a skilful body of engineers, set 
out for the distant capital of Persia. Napoleon 
received the Turkish ambassador, who repre- 


* “Nothing,” said he, in his letter of the 2d of June to 
the King of Prussia, “‘ would gratify me more than to be 
able to contribute with you to the establishment of general 
order and the independence of Europe; but to attain that 
end, I think a public declaration should be made in favour 
of the legitimate cause of the Bourbons, by openly espous- 
ing their interests, which is plainly that of all established 
governments. My opinion on this point is fixed and unal- 
terable, as well as on the events which are passing before 
our eyes.” And two days afterward the following conver- 
sation passed between the King of Sweden and Marshal 
Brune: ‘‘ Do you forget, marshal, that you have a lawful 
sovereign, though he is now in misfortune?” ‘ I know that 
he exists,” replied the marshal. ‘He is exiled,” rejoined 
the king: ‘‘he is ynfortunate ; his rights are sacred; he 
desires only to see Frenchmen around his standard.” 
“Where is that standard?” ‘‘ You will find it wherever 
mine is raised.” ‘‘ Your majesty, then, regards the Pretend- 
eras your brother?” ‘The French should know their du- 
ties without waiting till set them an example.” ‘ Will 
your majesty, then, consent to the notification of ten days be- 
fore breaking the armistice?” ‘ Yes ; but if a month should 
be secretly agreed on—” ‘‘ You know me little, if you deem 
me capable of such a deception.””—See HarD., ix., 411, 412, 
and DuM., xix., 139. 

‘4 Jom., ii., 393, 394. 
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sented a power whose forces might more imme- 
diately affect the issue of the combat, with the 
utmost distinction, and lavished on him the most 
flattering expressions of regard. In a public 
audience given to that functionary at Warsaw 
on the 28th of May, he said, “ That his right hand 
was not more inseparable from his left than the 
Sultan Selim should ever be to him.” Memo- 
rable words! and highly characteristic of the . 
emperor, when his total desertion of that poten- 
tate in two months afterward, by the treaty of 
Tilsit, is taken into consideration. In pursu- 
ance, however, of this design, at that time at 
least sincerely conceived, of engaging Turkey 
and Persia in active hostilities with Russia, he 
wrote to the minister of marine: ‘“‘The Emperor 
of Persia has requested four thousand men, ten. 
thousand muskets, and fifty pieces of cannon; 
when can they be embarked, and from whence ? 
They would form a rallying-point, give consist- 
ency to eighty thousand horse, and would force 
the Russians to a considerable diversion. Send 
me without delay a memoir on the best means 
of fitting out an expedition to Persia.” At the 
same time he conceived the idea of maritime 
operations in the Black Sea, in conjunction with 
the Ottoman fleet; and, in a long letter to the 
minister of marine, enumerated all the naval for- 
ces at his disposal and on the stocks, in order tu 
impress him with the facility with which a pow- 
erful squadron might be sent to the Bosphorus, 
in order to co-operate in an attack upon Sebas- 
topol.* 

Still more extensive operations were in con- 
templation with land-forces: orders were sent to 
Marmont to prepare for the transmission of 
twenty-five thousand men across the northern 
provinces of Turkey to the Danube, and a for- 
mal application was made at Constantinople for 
liberty to march them through Bosnia, Macedo- 
nia, and Bulgaria. In these great designs, espe- 
cially the missions of General Gardanne to Per- 
sia, more important objects than even a diver-_ 
sion to the war in Poland, vital as it was to his 
interests, were in the contemplation of the em- 

eror; the appearance of the ambassadors of 

urkey and Persia at his headquarters. when 
five hundred leagues from Paris, on the road to 
Asia, had strongly excited his imagination; his 
early visions of Oriental conquest were revived, 
and the project was already far advanced to ma- 
turity of striking, through Persia, a mortal stroke 
at England in her Indian possessions. ; 

These extensive projects, however, which the 
rapid succession of events on the Tealduny, exes 
Vistula prevented from being car- ted in the Di- 
ried into execution, were wellnigh van by the _ 
interrupted by a precipitate and ill- summoning of 
timed step on the part of the gov- ~“"8* 
ernor of the Ionian Islands, Cesar Berthier. 
The consent of the Divan had just been given to 
the march of the French troops across the north- 
ern provinces of the Empire, when intelligence 
was received that the towns of Parga, Previso, 
and Butrin, on the coast of the Adriatic, though 
then in the possession of the Turks, had been 
summoned in the most peremptory manner by 
that officer, as dependances of the Venitian 
States, out of which the modern Republic of the 
Seven Islands had been framed, with the threat. 
to employ force if they were not imme- May 99. 
diately surrendered. This intelligence “*Y “* 


* Bour., vii, 281, 282. Ann. Reg., 1807. Bign., vi, 
246, 251. 
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excited the utmost alarm at Constantinople; the 
Turks recollected the perfidious attack which, 
under the mask of friendship, the French had 
made on their valuable possessions in Egypt, 
and anticipated a similar seizure of their Kuro- 
pean dominions from the force for whom en- 
trance was sought on the footing of forwarding 
succours to the Danube. Napoleon, though this 
step was taken in pursuance of orders emanating 
from himself, expressed the utmost dissatisfac- 
tion at their literal execution at so untimely a 
crisis: the governor was recalled, and the utmost 
protestations of friendship for the sultan made. 
But the evil was done, and was irreparable: 
Turkish honesty had conceived serious suspi- 
cions of French fidelity; the passage of the 
troops was refused, and the foundations laid of 
that well-founded distrust which, confirmed by 
Napoleon’s desertion of their interests in the 
treaty of Tilsit, subsequently led to the conclu- 
sion of a separate peace by the Osmanlis with 
Russia in 1812, Bre the horrors of the Beresino 
to the Grand Army.* 

AV nearer and more efficacious ally was pre- 
Measurestoor- Sented to Napoleon in the Polish 
ganize the mil- provinces. ‘The continuance of the 
itary strength war in their neighbourhood, the 
of Poland. sieht of the Russian prisoners, the 
certainty of the advance of the French troops, 
and the exaggerated reports everywhere diffused 
of their successes, had, notwithstanding the meas- 
ured reserve of his language, excited the utmost 
enthusiasm forthe French emperor in the gallant 
inhabitants of that ill-fated monarchy. Of this 
disposition, so far as it could be done without 
embroiling him with Austria, he resolved to take 
advantage. His policy towards that country 

_ uniformly was to derive the utmost aid from the 
ynilitary spirit of its subjects which could be ob- 
tained, without openly proclaiming its independ- 
ence, and thereby irrevocably embroiling him 
with the partitioning powers. In addition to the 
Polish forces organized under former decrees, 
Arsccks 12 and which now amounted to above 

axen- “ twenty thousand men, he took into, his 
pay a regiment of light-horse raised by Prince 

John Sulkowski, subsequently decreed the forma- 

pre tion of a Polish-Italian legion, and the in- 
pr’ corporation of one of their regiments of 
hussars with his guards, and authorized the pro- 

‘, vVisional government at Warsaw to dis- 

ne 16. pose of royal domains in Polish Prussia to 

the extent of eighteen millions of francs, and Prus- 
sian stock to the extent of six millions. His 
cautious policy, however, shortly after appeared 

‘47 in a decree, by which the commissary- 

May 244 general at Warsaw was enjoined to limit 
his requisitions to the territory described by the 
original decree establishing his powers, which 
limited them to Prussian Poland. By these 
means, though he avoided giving any direct en- 
couragement to rebellion in the Russian and 
Austrian shares of the partitioned territory, he 
succeeded in generally diffusing an enthusiastic 
spirit, which, before the campaign opened, had 
brought above thirty thousand gallant recruits to 
his standards. This disposition was strongly in- 
creased by two decrees which appeared 
early in June, on the eve of the resump- 
tion of hostilities, by the first of which Prince 

Poniatowski was reinstated in a starosty of 

which he had been dispossessed by the Prussian 
cabinet, while by the second the provisional gov- 


a 


* Bign., vi. 248, 250, 
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ernment at Warsaw was directed to set apart 
20,000,000 of francs (£800,000) as a fund to rec- 
ompense those who should distinguish them- 
selves in the approaching campaign.* 
The headquarters of Napoleon in the first in- 
stance had been fixed at Osterode, on Winter-quar- 
the margin of one of the lakes which ters of the 
form the feeders of the Drewentz; Frencharmy. 
but, on the. representations of the learned and hu- 
mane Larrey, that that situation was low and 
unhealthy for the troops, he moved to Finken- 
stein, where all the important negotiations which 
ensued in that cessation of active hostilities were 
conducted. ‘The guard were disposed around the 
emperor’s residence, and not only that select 
corps, but the whole army, were lodged in a 
more comfortable manner than could have been 
anticipated in that severe climate. After a sharp 
conflict in the end of February, the important 
fortified post of Braunsberg, at the entrance of 
the River Passarge into the Frisch-Haff Sea, 
was wrested from the Prussians by Bernadotte, 
and the téte du pont there established secured all 
the left of the army from the incursions of the 
enemy. On the left bank of that river no less 
than four corps of the army were cantoned, while 


‘all the passes over it were occupied in such 


strength as to render any attempt ata surprise im- 
possible, Secure behind this protecting screen, 
the French army constructed comfortable huts 
for their winter-quarters, and all the admirable 
arrangements of the camp at Boulogne were 
again put in force amid the severity of a Polish 
winter.. The streets in which they were disposed 


resembled, in regularity and cleanliness, those of 


a metropolis. Constant exercises, rural labours, 
warlike games, and. reviews, both confirmed the 
health. and diverted the minds of the soldiers, 
while the inexhaustible agricultural riches of 
Old Prussia kept even the enormous multitude, 
which was concentrated over a space of twenty 
leagues, amply supplied with provisions. Im- 
mense convoys constantly defiling on all the 
roads from the Rhine, Silesia, and the Elbe, pro- 
vided all that was necessary for warlike opera- 


tions; while the numerous conscripts, both from 


France and the allied states, and the great num- 
bers of wounded and sick who, on the return of 
Spring, were discharged from the hospitals, both 
swelled the ranks and reassured the minds of the 
soldiers. ‘The magnitude of the requisitions by 
which these ample supplies were obtained, and 
the inflexible severity with which they were levied 
from the conquered states, was, indeed, spread- 
ing the seeds of inextinguishable animosity in 
his rear; but the effects of that feeling were re- 
mote and contingent, the present benefits certain 
and immediate; and the Russians had too much | 
reason to feel their importance in the numbers 
and incomparable discipline of the troops by 
whont they were assailed upon the opening of 
the campaign.t 

The Russian army was far from being equally 
well situated, and the resources at Wi : 
its disposal were by no means com- tueafite 
mensurate to those which were in Russians. 
possession of the French emper®r. Combat or 
‘The bulk of the allied army was Gutstadt. 
cantoned between the Passarge and the Alle. 
around Heilsberg, where a formidable intrenched 
camp had been constructed. The only contest of 
any moment which took place while the army 


* Bign., vi., 252, 253. 
t Dum,, xviii., 75. 85, 206, 207, and xix., 436, 442, Wil 
son, 118, 
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March 3, CCCUPied this position was in the begin- 
* ning of March, at Guttstadt, which was 
attacked and carried by Marshal Ney, with the 
magazines which it contained; but the French 
troops having imprudently advanced into the 
plain beyond that town, several regiments were 
surrounded by the Cossacks, pierced through, 
and broken; so that both parties were glad to 
resume their quarters without boasting of any 
considerable advantage. Headquarters were at 
Bartenstein, and the advanced posts approached 
to those of Marshal Ney on the right bank of the 
Passarge. These cantonments, with the great 
commercial city of Konisberg in their rear, were 
very comfortable, and the army was daily re- 
ceiving important accessions of strength from 
the sick and wounded who were leaving the hos- 
pitals. Thirty thousand fresh troops, also, inclu- 
ding the Grand-duke Constantine with the re- 
mainder of the guard, and several batteries of 
light artillery, joined the army while they lay in 
weahecns their winter-quarters; and in the end of 
ares“ March the Emperor Alexander left St. 
Petersburg and arrived at Bartenstein, where the 
King of Prussia had already taken up his head- 
quarters, and where the imperial and royal courts 
were established.* But although the Russian 
and Prussian governments both made the utmost 
efforts to recruit their forces and bring up sup- 
plies from their rear, yet the succours which they 
were enabled to-draw from their exhausted prov- 
inces were very different from what Napoleon ex- 
tracted from the opulent German states which he 
held in subjection; and the addition to the re- 
spective forces which the cessation of hostilities 
occasioned was, in consequence, widely different. 
Now was seen how immense was the advantage 
which the French emperor had gained by having 
overrun and turned to his own account the richest 
part of Europe, as well as the magnitude of the 
error which the British government had commit- 
ted in refusing to the Northern powers, now re- 
duced to their own resources, and with nine tenths 
of Prussia in the hands of the enemy, the sup- 
plies by which alone they could be expected to 
maintain the contest.tt 
Duis. the pause in military operations which 
took place for the three succeeding months, the 
active mind of Napoleon resumed the projects 


* Dum., xviii., 203, 207. Wilson: 

+ Dum., xviii., 86, 91, 203,207. Wilson, 122, 133. 

+ While occupying these cantonments, a truce in hos- 
4ilities, as usual in such cases, took place between the ad- 
yanced posts of both armies, and this led to an incident 
equally characteristic of the gallantry and honourable feel- 
ings of both. The Russian and French outposts being sta- 
tioned on the opposite banks of the river, some firing, con- 
trary to the usual custom, took place, and a French officer 
advancing, reproached the Russians with the discharge ; 
and a Rassian officer approaching the Frenchman, request- 
ed him to stop the firing of his people, in order that, if neces- 
sary, they might determine by single combat who was most 
courageous. The French officer assented, and was in the 
act of commanding his men to cease firing, when a Russian 
ball pierced him to the heart. The Russian oflicer instant- 
ly rushed forward, and cried out to the French soldiers, 
“My life shall make reparation for this accident: let three 
marksmen fire at me as 1 stand here ;”” and, turning to his 
own soldiers, ordered them ‘‘to cease firing upon the 
French, whatever might be his fate, unless they attempted 
to cross the river.” Already a Frenchman ‘had levelled h 
piece, when the French subaltern next in command struc 
it down with his sword, and, running to the Russian, took 
him by the hand, declaring that no man worthy of the name 
of Frenchman would be the executioner of so crave a man. 
The French soldiers felt the justice of the sentiment, and 
confirmed the feeling by a general acclamation.—See WiL- 
son, 120. With truth did Montesquieu say that honour 
was, under a monarchical government, the prevailing feel- 
ing of mankind. a 


‘a statue was ordered to be erected to 
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which he had formed for the internal 
ameliorations of his immense em- 
pire. Early in March he wrote to 
the minister of the interior as to 
the expedience of granting. a loan, 
without interest, to the mercantile 
classes who were labouring under distress, on 
the footing of advancing one half of the value of 
the goods they could give security over; and he 
announced his design of establishing a great 
bank in connexion with the state for the advance 
to manufacturers or merchants in difficulties of 
sums on the security of their unsold property. 
Orders were sent to the French ambassadors at 
the courts of Madrid and Constantinople to use 
their endeavours to obtain the removal of certain 
restrictions which existed on French manufac- 
tures, and which, in the mortal commercial strug- 
gle between France and England, it might be of 
importance to have recalled. The bridge recent- 
ly built in front of the Champs de Mars ,_. 

° ( ° April 14. 
received the name of Jena, an appellation 
destined to bring that beautiful structure to the 


verge of destruction in future times; March 17 


Great designs 
of Napoleon at 
this time for 
the interior of 
his empire. 
March 7, 


D’Alembert in the hall of the Institute; the 
prize formerly promised to the ablest trea- May 7 
tise on galyanism was directed to be paid **¥ ‘° 
to the author who had deserved it; the important 
and difficult subject of the liberty of the Apa 19 
press occupied his serious thoughts, and “P™ 19 
engrossed much of his correspondence with the 
minister of the interior;* the project for estab- 
lishing a university for literary and political in- 
formation was discussed:t a prize of twelve 


* “ An effective. mode of encouraging literature,” said 
Napoleon, ‘‘ would be to establish a journal, of which the 
criticism is enlightened, actuated by good intentions, and 
free of that coarse brutality which. characterizes the exist- 
ing newspapers, and is so contrary to the true interests of 
the nation. Journals now never criticise with the intention 
of repressing mediocrity, guiding inexperience, or encoura- 
ging rising merit: all their endeavour is to wither, to de- 
stroy. Iam not insensible to the danger that, in avoiding 
one rock, you may strike upon another. It may doubtless 
happen that, if they dare not criticise, they may fall into 


the still gréater abuse of indiscriminate panegyric ; and that | 


the authors of those books with which the world is inun- 
dated, seeing themselves praised in journals which all are 
obliged to read, should believe themselves heaven-born 
geniuses, and, by the facility of their triumphs, encourage 
still more/despicable imitation. Articles should be selected 
for the journals where reasoning is mingled with eloquence, 
where praise for deserved merit is tempered with censure 
for faults. Merit, however inconsiderable, should be sought 
for and rewarded. A young man who has written an ode 
worthy of praise, and which has attracted the notice of the 
minister, has already emerged from obscurity ; the public 
is fixed; it ishis part to dothe rest.”—NapoLeon’s Letter, 
19th April, 1807, to the Minister of the Interior. BIGN., vi., 
262, 264. j 

+ “You should occupy yourself with the project of estab- 
lishing a university for literature, understanding by that 
word, not merely the belles-lettres, but history and geog- 
raphy. Itshould consist of at least thirty chairs, so lnked 
together as to exhibit a living picture of instruction and di- 
rection, where every one who wishes to study a particular 
age should know at once whom to consult, what books, 
monuments, or chronicles to examine ; where every one 
who wishes to travel should know where to receive positive 
instructions, both as to the government, literature, and 
physical productions of the country which he is about to 
visit. It is a lamentable truth, that in this great country a 
young man who wishes to study, or is desirous of signali- 
zing himself in any department, is obliged for long to grope 
in the dark, and literally lose years in fruitless researches 
before he discovers the true repositories of the information 
for which he seeks. It is a lamentable fact, that in this 
great country we have no depét for the preservation of 
knowledge on the situation, government, and present state 
of different portions of the globe, but the student must have 
recourse either to the office of foreign affairs, where the 
collections are far from complete; or to the office of the 
minister of marine, where he will with difficulty find any 
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June 4, ROusand francs (£4800) announced for 
une the best treatise on the best means of cu- 
ring the croup, which at that period was commit- 
ting very serious ravages on the infants of 
France, and of which the child of the Queen of 
Holland had recently died; a daily correspond- 
ence was carried on with the minister of finance, 
and long calculations, often erroneous, but al- 
ways intended to support an ingenious opinion, 
transmitted to test the accuracy and stimulate 
the activity of the functionaries in that impor- 
tant depariment;* and the great improvement of 
keeping accounts by double entry was 
March 24. adopted from the example of commerce, 
first by the recommendation of the emperor, and, 
after its advantages had been fully demonstrated 
by experience, formally enforced by 
Jan. 8, 1808. 3° decree of the government. Nor, 
amid weightier cares, were the fine arts neglect- 
ed: the designs for the Temple of Glory, ordered 
by the decree of the 9th of November from Po- 
sen, were submitted to the emperor’s considera- 
tion, and that one selected which has since been 
realized in the beautiful peristyle of the Made- 
leine, while all the departments of France were 
ordered to be Searched for quarries of granite and 
marble capable of furnishing materials of dura- 
bility and elegance for its interior decorations 
worthy of a monument calculated for eternal du- 
ration.tt , 


one who knows anything of what is asked. I desire such 
institutions: they have long formed the subject of my medi- 
tation, because in the course of my various labours I have 
repeatedly experienced their want.”—NAPoLEON to Minis- 
ter of Interior, 19th April, 1807. Bran., vi., 267, 269. 

* “The good order which you have established in the 
affairs of the treasury, and the emancipation which you 
have effected of its operations from the, control of bankers, 
is an advantage of the most important kind, which will em- 
inently redound to the benefit of our commerce and manu- 
factures.”—NapoLEon to the Minister of Finance, Osterode, 
24th March, 1807. In truth, however, what the emperor 
here called the emancipation of the treasury from the bank- 
ers arose, not so much from the regulations of the minister 
of that department, as from the extraneous sources from 
whence the chief supplies for the army were now derived, 
and which rendered the anticipation of revenue by discount- 
ing long-dated treasury bills at the Bank of France unneces- 
sary. He admitted this himself in the same letter: “I am 
now discharging the arrears of the army from the beginning 
of October, 1806, to the end of February, 1807; we shall 
see hereafter how this will be arranged with the treasury ; 
in the mean time, the payment comes from Prussia, and that 
will put us greatly at ease.” The pay thus extracted from 
the conquered states amounted to the enormous sum of 
3,300,000 francs, or £132,000 a month, supposing 150,000 
men only so maintained, which for these five months alone 
was no less than 16,500,000 francs, or £660,000 sterling.— 
See Bien., iv., 274, 276. t Bign., vi., 257, 278. 

+ “ After having attentively considered,” said Napoleon, 
Napoleon fixes “the different plans submitted to my exami- 
on a design for nation, I have not felt the smallest doubt on 
the Madeleine that which I should adopt. That of M. Vig- 
at) Paris, non alone fulfilled my wishes. It is a temple 
which I desire, and not a church. What could you erect 
as a church which could keep its ground against the Pan- 
wtheon, Nétre Dame, or, above all, St. Peter’s at Rome? 
Everything in the temple should be in a chaste, severe, and 
durable style ; it should be fitted for solemnities at all times, 
at all hours; the imperial throne should be a curule chair 
of marble, seats of marble for the persons invited, an am- 
phitheatre of marble for the performers. No furniture 
should be admitted but cushions for the seats: all should 
be of granite, of marble, and of iron. With this view, 
searches should be made in all the provinces for quarries 
of marble ‘and granite. They will be useful, not merely for 
this monument, but for others, which I have it in view to 
construct at future times, and which by their nature will 
require thirty, forty, or fifty years for their construction. 
Not more than 3,000,000 of franes (£120,000) should be re- 
quired, the temples of Athens having not cost much more 
than the half of that sum; fifteen millions have been 
absorbed, I know not how, in the Pantheon, but I should 
not object to an expenditure of five or six millions for the 
construction of a temple worthy of the first city in the 
world.” —NaroLzon to the Mintster of Interior, Finkinstein, 
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The finances of France during this year ex- 
hibited the most flattering prospect; Finances of 
but the exposition published was en- France during 
tirely fallacious, so far as the total this year. 
expenditure was concerned, because a sarge por- 
tion of the supplies were drawn by war contribu- 
tions from foreign states, and upwarc. of half 
the army were quartered for all its expenses on 
the vanquished territories. The revenue of the 
Empire, as exhibited in the budget, amounted to 
683,057,933 francs; or £25,507,000, and its ex- 

enditure to 777,850,000 francs, or £32,000,000 ;* 
tae the emperor did not reveal to the public, what 
was not less true, that the sums levied on the 
countries lying between the Rhine and the Vis- 
tula, between the 14th of October, 1806, when 
the war commenced, and the 14th of June, 1807,~ 
when it terminated, amounted to the enormous, 
and if not proved by authentic documents, incred- 
ible sum of 604,227,922 francs, or £24,000,000 ; 
that above a million annually was levied on the 
kingdom of Italy ;+ that the arrears paid up by 
Austria for the great war contribution of 1805 
were double that sum; that the war subsidies 
extracted from Spain and Portugal, in virtue of 
the treaty of St. Ildefonso, were above £3,000,000 
yearly. Finally, that the Grand Army, two hun- 
dred thousand strong, had, since it broke up from. 
the heights of Boulogne, in September, 1805, 
been exclusively fed, clothed, lodged, and paid 
at the expense of the German States.t The rev- 
enues of France, therefore, did not furnish more 
than half the total sum required by the expensive 
and gigantic military establishment of the em- 
peror, while its inhabitants received almost the 
whole benefit from its expenditure: a state of 
things which at once explains the necessity un- 
der which he lay of continually advancing to 
fresh conquests; the extraordinary attachment 
which the French so long felt to his government ; 
the vast internal prosperity with which it was 
attended, and the grinding misery as well as in- 
extinguishable hatred with which it soon came 
to be regarded in foreign states.§ 


18th April, 1807. Bren., vi., 270, 272. It was from this 
determination of the emperor that the present exquisite 
structure of the Madeleine took its rise ; but his real design 
in the formation, on so durable and gigantic a scale, of this 
noble monument was, as already mentioned, still more ex- 
tensive than the honour of the Grand Army ; and he in se- 
cret intended it as an expiatory monument to Louis XVI., 
Marie Antoinette, and the other victims of the Revolution. 
—Vide Anite, ii., and Las Cas., 1., 370, 371. 
* Gaeta, i., 305. 
+ Daru’s Report. 
+ Jom., ii., 437. 
§ The receipts and expenditure of France, as exhibited. 
in the budget of the minister of finance for this year, were 
as follows ; ’ 


Dum., xix., 464. Piéces Just. 


Receipt. 
Francs. 

Date taxes .-.-.-- 311,840,685, or £12,040,000 
egister and crown Recei: 
ade. 172,227,000 6,900,000 experaitare 

Customs... 90,115,726 3,360,200 of the year. 

Lottery .. 12,233,837 369,000 

Postoffice .. 9,968,134 400,000 

IBX.C1S0 ! a5) seas seee 75,808,358 3,032,000 

Salt and tobacco... 6,900,000 276,000 

Salt mines of goy- 
emment........- 3,230,000 130,000 

682,323,740 fr. £26,507,000 
Expenditure. 
n , Francs. 

Public debt. ......: 105,959,000, or £4,240,000 

Civil list ........., 28,000,000 1,120,000 

Public Justice ..... 22,042,000 880,000 

Foreign ministers.. 10,379,000 420,000 

Interim ministers . « 54,902,000 2,170,000 

Finance ditto....-. 25,624,000 1,632,000 

Public treasury .... 8,571,000 335,000 


Carried forward, 255,477,000 ‘10,797,000 


‘ 
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Early in March a grand convocation of the 
Statutes ofthe JCWS assembled in Paris, in pursu- 
Grand San- ance of the commands of Napoleon, 
hedrim of the issued in the July preceding. Sev- 
bei Somes enty-one doctors and chiefs of that 

: ancient nation attended this great 
assembly, the first meeting of the kind which 
had occurred since the dispersion of the Israel- 
ites on the capture of Jerusalem. For seven- 
teen hundred years the children of Israel had so- 
jourmed as strangers in foreign realms: reviled, 
oppressed, persecuted, without a capital, without 
a government, without a home; far from the 
tombs of their forefathers, banished from the 
land of their ancestors; but preserving unim- 
“paired, amid all their calamities, their traditions, 
their usages, their faith; exhibiting in every na- 
tion of the earth a lasting miracle to attest the 
verity of the Christian prophecies. On this oc- 
casion the great Sanhedrim, or assembly, pub- 
lished the result of their deliberations in a varie- 
‘ty of statutes and declarations, calculated to re- 
move from the Israelites a portion of that odium 
under which they had so long laboured in all the 
nations of Christendom; and Napoleon, in re- 
turn, took them under his protection, and, under 
certain modifications, admitted them to the priv- 
ileges of his empire. This first approach to a 
reunion and settlement of the Jews, impossible 
under any other circumstances but the rule of so 
great a conqueror as Napoleon, is very remark- 
able. The immediate cause of it, doubtless, 
was the desire of the emperor to secure the sup- 
port of so numerous and opulent a body as the 
Jews of Old Prussia, Poland, and the southern 
provinces of Russia, which was of great impor- 
tance in the contest in which he was engaged, 
but it is impossible not to see in its result a 
step in the development of Christian prophecy. 
And thus, from the mysterious manner in which 
the wisdom of Providence makes the wicked- 


Brought forward, 255,477,000 10,797,000 

air) ee nis cle «anton 190;605,000 7,900,000 
Oniunne sae 147,654,000 5,850,000 
Marine. .-.+... 117,307,000 4,900,000 
Public worship .-.. 12,342,000 550,000 
General police..-.. 708,000 34,000 
Roads and bridges.. 38,215,000 1,800,000 
Incidental charges . 10,252,000 410,000 


Frances 777,850,000  £32,241,000 


But as the Grand Army, 200,000 strong, was solely main- 
tained, paid, and equipped at the expense of Germany, this 
table exhibited a most fallac.sus view of the real expendi- 
ture and receipts of Napoleon during the year. Without 
mentioning lesser contributions, the following table exhibits 
the enormous sums which, by public or private plunder, for 
it deserves no better name, he was enabled, during the 
same period, ‘to extract from the tributary or conquered 
states, and their application to the expenses of the war or 
otherwise : 

Receipts. 
Francs. 
‘War contribution levied on Ger- 


many from October, 1806, to 
Joly, 1807 ..---+..e.+e++0-+ 604,227,922, or £24,090,000 


Tribute from Italy..+--+-++s»- 30,000,000 1,200,000 
from Spain........... 72,000,000 23880,000 
from Portugal ........ 16,000,000 640,000 
War contribution from Austria, 
arrears Of 1805......-.ss.s0 50,000,000 2,000,000 
4 ' 772,227,922 fr. £30,810,000 
Expended. 


Costs of the Grand Army from 
October, 1806, to July, 1807 228,944,363, or £9,130,000 


Leaving to be applied to inter- 
‘nal service of France in this 


or succeeding years --++-+-- 543,282,559 21,740,000 


772,226,922 fr. £30,870,000 
—Darv’s Report on the Finances of 1806; Dum., xix., 464, 
a; BIGN., vii., 279, 280; GaETA, i., 305; Ante, ii., 280, 
281. 
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ness and passions of men to work out its great 
designs for the government of human affairs, did 
the French Revolution, which, nursed in infidel- 
ity and crime, set out with the abolition of 
Christian worship, and the open denial of God 
by a whole nation, in its secondary results lead 
to the first great step which had occurred in 
modern Europe to the reassembling of the Jews, 
so early foretold by our Saviour; and in its ulti- 
mate effects is destined, to all human appear- 
ance, by the irresistible strength which it has 
given to the British navy, and the vast impulse 
which it has communicated to the Russian army, 
to lead to the wresting of Jerusalem from the 
hands of the infidels, and the spread of the Chris- 
tain faith alike over the forests of the New and 
the deserts of the Old World.* 

The two grand armies, in their respective po- 
Sitions on the Passarge and the Alle, sieves in Sile- 
remained for nearly four months.af- sia during the 
ter the sanguinary fight of Eylau in interval of 
a state. of tranquillity, interrupted hostilities. 
only by skirmishes at the outposts, followed by 
no material results, and too inconsiderable to 
deserve the attention of the general historian. 
Both parties were actively engaged in measures 
to repair the wide chasms which it had occa- 
sioned in their ranks, and preparing for the com- 
ing struggle, which was to decide the great con- 
test for the empire of Europe. But Napoleon 
felt too strongly the imminent risk which he had 
run of total ruin by a defeat on the frontiers of 
Russia, before the fortresses in his rear were all 
subdued, to incur it a second time, until his right 
flank was secured by the reduction of the re- 
mainder of the powerful chain of fortresses in 
Silesia, which still hoisted the Prussian colours, 
and his left by the surrender of the great fortified 
emporium of Dantzic. To these two objects, ae- 
cordingly, his attention was directed during the 
cessation of active hostilities in the front of the 
Grand Army; and his operations in these quar- 
ters were not only great in themselves, but had 
the most important effect upon the future for- 
tunes of the campaign.t : 

Schweidnitz and Neiss were invested about 
the same time, in the end of January; Pelee 
but serious operations, were not at- schweidnitz. 
tempted against the latter fortress, 
which was the chief stronghold of the province, 
till the former was reduced. ‘The siege, accord- 
ingly, was carried on with great activity of the 
former, and with such success that it capitula- 
ted, after a feeble resistance, in the middle Feb. 7 
of February. ‘The reduction of the capi- “°” * 
tal of Silesia was of the highest importance, not 
merely as putting at the disposal of Napoleon a 
powerful fortress, commanding a rich territory, 
but, giving him a supply of extensive stores in 
ammunition and artillery, which were forthwith 
forwarded to Dantzic and Neiss, and proved of 
the utmost service in the siege of both these 
towns. The resources of Silesia, now almost en- 
tirely in the hands of Vandamme, were turned 
to the very best account by that indefatigable 
and rapacious commander: heavy requisiticns 
for horses, provisions, and forage, followed each 
other in rapid succession, besides grievous con- 
tributions in money, which were so considera- 
ble, and levied with such severity on that opu- 
lent province, that before the end of March 
1,500,000 francs (£60,000) were regularly trans- 


* D’Abr., ix., 218.' Bign., vi.,269, 270, 
t Jom., ii,, 399, Dum., xviii, 86, 87 
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mitted once a week to the headquarters of Napo- 
leon, and this plentiful supply continued undi- 
minished till the end of the war.* 
No sooner was the besieging force before Neiss 
__ strengthened by the artillery and re- 
And of Neiss. 6 forcements which were forwarded 
from Schweidnitz, than the operations of the 
French for its reduction were conducted with 
more activity. This fortress, originally situated 
exclusively on the right bank of the river which 
bears the same name, was extended by Frederic 
the Great to the left bank, where the principal 
arsenals and military establishments were placed. 
The works surrounding the whole were exten- 
sive, but in some places not entirely armed or 
clothed with masonry, but a garrison of six thou- 
sand men, great part of which occupied an in- 
trenched camp without the fortress, promised to 
present a formidable resistance. F'inding, how- 
ever, that the trenches had been opened, and that 
the place was hard pressed, an attempt to relieve 
iseien it was made by General Kleist-with four 
pr'*"- thousand men, drawn from the garrison 
of Glatz. Their efforts, which took place on the 
night of the 20th, were combined with a powerful 
sortie from the walls of the place; but, though 
the attack at first was attended with some suc- 
cess, it was finally defeated by the opportune ar- 
rival of Jerome Bonaparte with a powerful re- 
enforcement, who had received intelligence of 
the projected operation, and arrived in time to 
render it totally abortive. The defeated troops 
took refuge in Glatz, after sustaining a loss of 
seven hundred men. Immediately after, the 
bombardment was resumed with fresh vigour: 
the town was repeatedly set on fire in many dif- 
ferent places; the outwork of the Blockhausen 
was carried by assault; already the rampart was 
beginning to be shaken by the breaching bat- 
teries; and the explosion of one of their 
magazines spread consternation through 
the garrison, whén the governor offered to capit- 
ulate on the same conditions as the other fortress- 
es of Prussia. This offer was agreed to; and 
on the 16th of June this great stronghold, with 
three hundred and twenty pieces of cannon, 
200,000 pounds of powder, a garrison still above 
five thousand strong, but entirely destitute of 
provisions, fell into the hands of the enemy.t 
Glatz alone remained to complete the reduc- 
‘Audiok. Gen ee of the province, and it did not 
* long survive its unfortunate com- 
peers. Prince Jerome commanded the attacking 
force, and though the garrison was numerous, it 
_was so much discouraged by the bad success of 
the besieged in .all the other fortresses of the 
province, that it made but a feeble resistance. 
The intrenched camp which communicated with 
the town having been attacked and carried, this 
last bulwark of Silesia capitulated on the 14th of 
‘jaa June, the very day when the battle of 
une“ Friedland was fought. Thus were all 
the strongholds of this province, so long the bul- 
wark of Prussia, reduced, by a force hardly 
equal to the united strength of their garrisons, and 
Vandamme, with a corps not exceeding twenty- 
five thousand men, had the glory of wresting 
from the enemy six first-rate fortresses, contain- 
ing above twelve hundred pieces of cannon. The 
defence which they made did little credit to the 
Prussian arms, as not one of them had resolu- 
tion enough to stand an assault, and almost all 


June l, 


* Martens, Sup., 417. Dum., xviii., 98;-99.- Jom., ii., 
399. t Dum., xviit., 100, 105. Jom., ii., 399. 
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lowered their colours while the rampart was still 
unbreached.* F 

The siege of Dantzic was an operation of more 
difficulty, and of much more imme- siege of Dant- 
diate influence upon the fate of the zic. Descrip- 
campaign. Napoleon felt the im- tion of that 
minent danger which he would have fortress. 
run if Benningsen’s army, during the irruption 
which preceded the battle of Kylau, had succeed~ 
ed in throwing a powerful re-enforcement into 
that fortress: thirty thousand men, resting on its 
formidable ramparts, and amply supplied with 
every necessary from the sea, would have par- 
alyzed all the movements of the Grand Army. 
This important city, formerly one of the most 
flourishing of the Hanse Towns, had fallen to 
the lot of Prussia on occasion of the last parti- 
tion of Poland in 1794; and though it had much 
declined in wealth and population since the dis- 
astrous era when it lost its independence, yet it 
was still a place of great importance and strength. 
Its situation at the mouth of the Vistula gave it 
a monopoly of all the commerce of Poland: it 
served as the great emporium of the noble wheat 
crops which, in every age, have constituted al- 
most exclusively the wealth of that kingdom, and 
imported, in return, the wines, fruits, dress, and 
other luxuries which contributed to the splen- 
dour of its haughty nobles, and the rude garments 
which clothed the limbs of its unhappy cultiva- 
tors. The River Mottaw, a tributary stream to 
the Vistula, traverses the whole extent of the city, 
and serves as a canal for the transport of its bulk 
in merchandise, while its waters fill the wet 
ditches, and contribute much to the strength of 
the. place. Previous to the war its fortifications 
had been-much neglected, as its remote situation 
seemed to afford little likelihood of its being des- 
tined to undergo a siege; but after the battle of 
Jena, General Manstein, the governor, had la- 
boured indefatigably to put the works in a good 
posture of defence; and such had been the suc- 
cess of his efforts, that they were in March all 
armed and in a condition to undergo a siege. It 
was surrounded in all places by a rampart, wet 
ditch, and strong palisades, in most by formida- 
ble outworks; the fort of Weischelmunde, in its 
vicinity, commanding the opening of the Vistula 
into the sea, required a separate siege for itself, 
and was connected with the town, from which it 
was distant four miles, by a chain of fortified 
posts. But the principal defence of the place 
consisted in the marshy nature of the ground in 
its vicinity, which could be traversed only on a 
few dikes or chaussées, and the power which 
the besieged had, by the command of the sluices 
of the Vistula, the waters of which, from their 
communication with the Baltic, are almost al- 
ways at the same level, of inundating the coun- 
try for several miles in breadth round two thirds 
of the circumference of the walls. The garrison 
consisted of twelve thousand Prussians and five 
thousand Russians, under the command of Field- 


‘marshal Kalkreuth, a veteran whose intrepid 


character formed a sufficient guarantee for a gal- 
lant defence.t 
To form the besieging force, Napoleon had 
drawn together aarge body of Ital- first operations 
ians, Saxons, Hessians, troops of of the besieging 
Baden, with a division of Polish foree. 
levies, and two divisions of French, in all 27,000 
men. The most inefficient part of this motley 
* Dum,, xviii., 105, 106. ~Jom., ii:, 399. 


t_Dum., xviii., 124, 126, 141. “Jom., i, 397. Ann, Rag, 
1807, 23. 
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group was employed in the blockade of Colberg 
and Graudentz; and the flower of the troops, con- 
sisting of the French divisions, a Saxon brigade, 
and the Baden and Polish hussars, amounting 
to about twenty thousand men, was destined to 
the more arduous undertaking of the siege of 
Dantzic. The artillery was commanded by the 
gallant General Lariboissiere, the engineers un- 
der the able directions of General Chasseloup; 
Marshal Lannes, with the grenadiers of the 
guards, formerly under Oudinot, who was con- 
fined by sickness, formed in the rear of the Grand 
Army the covering force; and he was in commu- 
nication with Massena, who had’ superseded 
Savary in the command of the corps which had 
combated at Ostrolenka,* and was re-enforced 
My, the warlike Bavarian grenadiers of Wrede. 

“hus, while twenty thousand men were assem- 
bled for the siege, thirty thousand, under the most 
experienced marshals of France, were stationed 
so as to protect the operations against any incur- 
sions of the enemy. 

So early as the middle of February the ad- 
Capture ofthe Vanced posts of the besiegers had 
Isle of Neh- , begun to invest the place, and on the 
SHAS 22d of that-month a sanguinary 
conflict ensued between the Polish hussars, who 
composed their vanguard, and a body of fifteen 
hundred Prussians, at Dirschau, which termina- 
ted, after a severe loss on both sides, in the re- 
treat of the latter under the cannon of the ram- 

arts. After this check, General Manstein no 
onger endeavoured to maintain himself on the 
outside of the walls; and as the French troops 
successively came up, the investment of the for- 
March 18, eSS was completed. The first serious 
* conflict took place on the island or pen- 
insula of Nehrung, the well-known tongue of 
land which separates the waters of the salt lake, 
ealled the Frische-haff, and the Vistula from the 
Baltic Sea. It is twelve leagues in length, but 
seldom more than a mile or two in breadth, com- 
posed of sandhills thrown up by the meeting of 
the river with the ocean, in one part of which 
the waves have broken in and overflowed the 
level space in its rear, which now forms the 
Frische-haff; and as it communicates with 
Dantzic, which stands at its eastern extremity, 
the approaches to the town on that side could not 
be effected until it was cleared of the enemy. 
Sensible of its value, the besieged had spared no 
pains to strengthen themselves on this important 
neck of land, and the besiegers were equally res- 
olute to dislodge them from it, and thereby com- 
plete the investment of the fortress. Early in 
99, the morning of the 20th of March, a 
March 20. French detachment crossed the Frische- 
haff in boats, and surprised the Prussian posts 


-on the opposite shore; fresh troops were ferried 


over in rapid succession, and the besiegers, be- 
fore evening, established themselves in such 
force in the island, that, though Kalkreuth de- 
‘spatched a body of four thousand men out of the 
place to re-enforce his posts in that quarter, they 
were unable to dislodge the enemy, who 

March 22. 1 o¢ only kept their ground, but progress- 
ively advancing two days afterward, entirely 
cleared the peninsula of the Prussians, and com- 
leted the investment of the town on that side. 
y this success the communication of Dantzic 
with the land was entirely cut off; but the be- 
sieged, by means of the island of Holm and 


* Jom., ii., 396, 397. Dum., xviii. 126,129. Anh. Reg., 
1807, 23. 
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fort of Weischelmunde, with the intrenched 
camp of Neufahrwasser, which commands the 
entrance of the Vistula into the Baltic, had still 
or means of deriving succour from the sea- 
side.* 

After full deliberation among the French engi- 
neers, it was determined to commence 
the siege by an attack on the fort of Ha- 
gelsberg, which stands on an eminence 
without the rampart on the western side of the 
town, which was the only one entirely free from 
inundations. The first parallel having been com- 
pleted, a heavy fire was opened on the Fea 
works in that quarter on the night of the “?™*~ 
first of April, though at the distance of eight hun- 
dred toises. A fortnight after, the second , i116 
parallel was also finished, notwithstand- “P*°?- 
ing several vigorous sorties from the garrison; and 
by the 23d, amid snow and sleet, the batteries were 
all armed and ready to play on the ram- ,. 193 
parts at the distance of cniy sixty toises. “P**" 
On the following night, a tremendous fire was 
opened from fifty-six pieces of heavy cannon and 
twelve mortars, which, notwithstanding the ut- 
most efforts on the part of the garrison, soon ac- 
quired a marked superiority over the batteries 
of the besieged. For a week together this can- 
nonade continued without intermission night 
and day; a brave sortie was unable to arrest it 
more than a few hours; but, although , 

A 2 pril 26. 
the city was already on fire in several ~ 
places and the artillery on the ramparts in part 
dismounted, yet, as the exterior works were faced 
with earth, not masonry, little progress was made 
in injuring them, and no practicable breach had 
been as yet effected. Finding themselves y,, 4 
foiled in this species of attack, the French ~°7~ 
engineers had recourse to the more certain, but 
tedious method of approach by sap; the besieged 
countermined with indefatigable perseverance; 
but, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, the 
mines of the F'rench were pushed to with- y,._ .: 
in eighteen yards of the salient angle of ~ “7°” 
the outermost works of Hagelsberg. At the 
same time a separate expedition against 
the island of Holm, which formed the 
western extremity of the peninsula of Nehrung, 
from whence it was separated only by one of the 
arms of the Vistula, proved successful; the gar- 
rison, consisting of five hundred men with fifteen 
pieces of cannon, were made prisoners, and the 
city by that means deprived of all the succour 
which it had hitherto obtained by the mouths of 
that river.tt 

Invested now on all sides, with its garrison 
weakened by the casualties of the prsuccesstul 
-siege, and the enemy’s mines ready attempt of the 
to blow its outworks on’ the sideas- allies to raise 
sailed into the air, Dantzic could te siege. _ 
not be expected to hold out for any length of 
time. Not deeming himself in sufficient strength 
to attempt the raising of the siege by a direct at- 


Progress of 
the siege, 


May 6. 


* Dum., xviii., 133, 141. Bign., vi., 284, 285. “Wilson, 129. 

+ Dum., xviii. 146, 169. Bign., vi., 285, 286. Wilson, 
129, 130. 

¢ A remarkable incident occurred on this occasion, high- 
ly characteristic of the heroic spirit with which both parties 


were animated. Achasseur of the 12th regiment of French 
light infantry, named Fortunas, transported by the ardour 
of the attack, fell, in the dark, into the midst of a Russian 
detachment, and in a few minutes that detachment itself 
was surprised by the company to which the French soldier 
belonged. The Russian officers exclaimed, ‘“‘ Do not fire, we 
are French ;” and threatened the chasseur with instant 
death if he betrayedthem. ‘‘ Fire instantly,” exclaimed the 
brave Fortunas, ‘“ they are Russians ;” and fell pierced by - 
the balls of his comrades,—Dumas, xviii., 169 
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tack upon the enemy’s cantonments on the Pas- 
sarge, Benningsen, with the concurrence of the 
Emperor Alexander, had resolved to attempt the 
relief of the fortress by a combined attack by 
land and sea, from the peninsula of Nehrung 
May 7 and the mouths ofthe Vistula. The prep- 
*y ' arations made with this view were of the 
most formidable kind, and had wellnigh been 
crowned with success. General Kamenskoi, 
with five thousand men, was embarked at Pillau, 
under conyoy of a Swedish and English man-of- 
war, and landed at Neufahrwasser, the fortified 
post at the mouth of the Vistula, distant four 
miles from Dantzic; while two thousand Prus- 
sians were to co-operate in the attack, by advan- 
cing along the peninsula of Nehrung, and the 
Grand Army was to be disquieted and hindered 
from sending succours by a feigned attack on 
Marshal Ney’s corps; and at the same time 
General Tutschikoff, who had succeeded Essen 
in the command of the troops on the Narew and 
the Bug, was to engage the attention of Masse- 
May 14 na’s corps in that quarter. ‘All these 
* operations took place, and, but for an ac- 
cidental circumstance, would, to all appearance, 

_ have proved successful: the proposed feints were 
made with the desired effects on the side of Gut- 
stadt and the Narew; but, unfortunately, the de- 
jay of the Swedish man-of-war, which had twelve 
hundred men on board, rendered it impossible 
for Kamenskoi to commence his attack before 
the 15th inst. In the mean while, Napoleon, who 
had received intelligence of what was in prepar- 
ation, and was fully aware of the imminent dan- 
ger to which Lefebvre was exposed, had time to 
draw a large body of troops from Lannes’ cover- 
ing corps by the bridge of Marienswerder to the 
scene of danger. This great re-enforcement, 
comprising among other troops the grenadiers 
of the guard under Oudinot, turned the scale, 
which at that period quivered on the beam. 
Early on the morning of the 15th, Kamenskoi 
marched out of the trenches of Neufahrwasser, 
and, after defiling over the bridge of the Vistula 
into the peninsula of Nehrung, advanced with 
the utmost intrepidity to the attack of the strong 
fortifications which the enemy had erected to bar 
their advance among the hills and copsewoods 
of that sandy peninsula. Their first onset was 
irresistible. ‘The intrenchments were carried in 
the most gallant style, and all their cannon ta- 
ken: success appeared certain, as the defeated 
Saxons and Poles were flying in great disorder 
out of the woods into the sandy: hills which lay 
between them and the town of Dantzic, when 
the victors were suddenly assailed in flank, when 
disordered by success, by Marshal Lannes, at 
the head of Oudinot’s formidable grenadiers of 
the guards. Unable to resist so vehement an 
onset, the Russians were, in their turn, driven 
back, and lost the. intrenchments; but rallying 
again with admirable discipline, they renewed 
the assault and regained the works; again they 
were expelled with great slaughter; a third time, 
stimulated by desperation, they returned to the 
charge, and touted the French grenadiers with 
such vigou, that Oudinot had a horse shot un- 
der him, and fell upon Marshal Lannes, and 
both these valiant chiefs thereafier combated on 
foot in the midst of their faithful grenadiers. 
But fresh re-enforcements from the left bank 
were every moment received by the enemy: 
Kalkreuth, confining himself to a heavy cannon- 
ade, had made no sortie to aid this gallant effort 
to cut through the lines; and, to complete Ka- 
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menskoi’s misfortune, he received intelligence, 
during the action, that the Prussian corps of two 
thousand men, which was advancing along the 
Nehrung to co-operate in the attack, had been 
assailed by superior’ forces at Karlsberg, and 
routed with the loss of six hundred men and two 
pieces of cannon. Finding the undertaking in 
these circumstances hopeless, the brave Russian, 
at eight at night, ordered his heroic troops to re- 
tire, and they regained the shelter of the cannon 
of Weischelmunde without being pursued, but 
after sustaining a loss of seventeen hundred sol- 
diers; while the French had to lament nearly as. 
great a number of brave men who had fallen in 
this desperate conflict.* . 

No other serious effort was ge by the allies 
for the relief of Dantzic. The be- . 
sieged had provisions enough, but it see. 
was well known that their ammuni- besieged, and _ 
tion was almost exhausted, and that, fall of the 
without a speedy supply of that in- P*°* > ., 
dispensable article, the place must ere long ca- 
pitulate. An English brig of 22 guns, under 
Captain Strachey, with one hundred and fifty 
barrels of powder on board, made a brave attempt 
to force its way up the river, though the Vistula 
is a rapid stream, not more, in general, than sixty _ 
yards broad, and the passage was both defended 
by numerous batteries and a boom thrown across 
the channel; but a cannon-shot having struck 
the rudder, and the rigging being almost entirely 
cut to pieces by the French fire, she was force 
to surrender. Meanwhile the operations against 
the Hagelsberg were continued without inter- 
mission: the springing of several mines, 
though not attended with all the ruin Mey 20- 
which was expected by the besiegers, had the 
effect of ruining and laying open the outworks, * 
and preparations were already made for blowing 
the counterscarp into the ditch. In vain a sortie 
from the ramparts was made, and at first attended 
with some success, to destroy these threatening 
advanced works of the enemy: the besieged were 
at length driven back, and on the next , 
day the arrival of Marshal Mortier, with My 2 
a large part of his corps from the neighbourhood! 
of Stralsund and Colberg, nearly doubled the: 
effective strength of theenemy. Kalkreuth, how- 
ever, was still unsubdued, and the most vigorous 
preparations had been made on the breaches of 
the ramparts to repel the assault which was 
hourly expected, when a summons from Lefebvre: 
offered him honourable terms of capitulation. 
The situation of the brave veteran left him no 
alternative: though his strength was unsubdued,, 
his ammunition was exhausted, and nothing re- 
mained but submission. The terms of 
capitulation were without difficulty ar- My 24 
ranged: the garrison was permitted to retire with 
their arms and the honours of war, on condition 
of not serving against France or its allies for a 
year, or tillregularly exchanged; and on ‘ 
the 27th this great fortress, containing M*¥ 2” 
nine hundred pieces of cannon, but hardly any 
ammunition, was taken possession of by the 
French troops. The garrison, now reduced to 
nine thousand men, was marched through the 
peninsula of Nehrung to Konigsberg: Kamen- 
skoi, unable to render any assistance, set sail 
from Fort Weischelmunde with his own divis- 
ion,? and its original garrison and a few invalids 


* Wilson, 131, 133. Bign., vi., 285, 287. Dum., xviit. 
173, 183. 
t Dum., xviii., 180, 181. 


Bign., vi., 287, 289. ils. 
134, 135. a a ve 


Martens, Sup., iv., 420. 
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only remained 68 ike 26th to open its gates to 
the enemy. 

While this desperate struggle was going on 
Re-enforcements Pound Dantzic, the Russians were 
which arrived to Making the utmost efforts to re- 
the Russian ar- enforce their principal army ; but 
my. Itsstrength the time which they had was not 
anc’ positions. sufficient to bring up from its im- 
mense extent the distant resources of their em- 
pire, and though men were in abundance in the 
nearer provinces, both money and arms were 
wanting to equip them for the field. In the end 
of March and beginning of April, however, re- 
enforcements to a considerable amount arrived 
on the Alle, among which were chiefly to be 
noticed the superb corps of the guards under the 
Grand-duke Constantine, consisting of thirty bat- 
talions and thirty-four squadrons, full twenty 
thousand men, the flower of the imperial army. 
 iee reserve, drawn from the depots in the 
interior of the Empire, of thirty thousand men, 
was also advancing under Prince Labanoff, but 
it was so far in the rear that it could not arrive 

at the scene of action before the end of June, and 

was, therefore, not to be relied on for the early 
operations of the campaign. The whole army 
which Benningsen had at his command, on the 
resumption of hostilities, was only one hundred 
and twenty thousand men, including in that force 
the detached corps of sixteen thousand Prussians 
and Russians in front of Konigsberg under 
Lestocq, and the left wing on the Narew under 
Tolstoy, which was fifteen thousand strong, so 
that the force to be relied on for the immediate 
shock on the Alle or the Passarge was scarcely 
ninety thousand. These were, however, all 
veterans inured to war, and animated in the 
highest degree both by their recent success at 
Eylau,* and the presence of their beloved em- 
peror, who, since the end of March, had been at 
the headquarters of the army.t 

By incredible exertions Napoleon had suc- 
Strength and ceeded in assembling a much great- 
position of the er force. Notwithstanding the im- 
French army. mense losses of his bloody winter 
campaign in Poland, such had been the vigour 
of his measures for recruiting his army, and such 
the efficacy of the continued influence of terror, 
coercion, military ardour, and patriotic spirit 
which he had contrived to bring to bear upon the 
warlike population of France, Germany, and Po- 
land, that a greater host than had ever yet been 
witnessed together in modern Europe were now 
assembled round his eagles. Exclusive of the 
army of observation on the Elbe, and the garri- 
sons and blockading corps in his rear, no less 
than a hundred and fifty thousand infantry, and 
thirty-five thousand horse, were ready for im- 


* Dum., xviii., App., table iii., and p. 220, 221. Jom., ii., 
400. Wilson, 135, 136. 

+ The Russian ariny, when the campaign opened, was as 
follows : : 
Centre under Benningsen on the Alle, at Arensdorf, 

Neuhoff, Bergfried, and Bevern.....--.--------- 88,000 
Right wing under Lestocq, near KGnigsberg and at ees 

Bia tce ie eee ne aoe oSclels viscatelals sipes-cisieie'e 1S, 
Left wing on the Narew under Tolstoy....-.------ 15,800 

121,800 

—See Dum., xviii.; 220, 221, and Wi1s., 136. ' 

The militia, which the patriotic ardour of the Russians 
led them to raise, were unable to march from want of arms 
and ammunition, which the ill-timed parsimony of England 
withheld. One hundred and sixty thousand muskets, sent 
out in haste by the British government after the change of 
ministry, arrived at Kénigsberg in June, just in time to be 
seized by the French after the battle of Friedland.—Harp., 
iv., 417. 
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mediate action on the Passarge and. the Narew. 
Nor was it merely from its nominal strength 
that this immense force was formidable: its dis- 
cipline and equipment had attained the very high~ 
est perfection; the requisitions enforced by the 
terrors of military execution had wrenched out 
of Germany all the supplies of which it stood in 
need; the cavalry were remounted, the artillery- 
wagons and carriages repaired and in the best 
condition; the reserve parks and pontoon trains 
fully supplied; the return of spring had restored. 
numbers of the veterans to their ranks, the never- 
failing conscription filled up the chasms pro- 
duced by Pultusk and Eylau, while the recent 
successes in Silesia and at Dantzic had revived 
in the warlike multitude that confidence in them- 
selves and in their renowned leader which the 
disasters of the-winter campaign had much im- 
paired, but which has ever been found, even more 
than numbers or skill, to contribute to military 
success.* Vast as the resources of Russia un- 
doubtedly are when time has been afforded to col- 
lect into one focus its unwieldy strength, it was 
now fairly overmatched by the banded strength, 
of Western Europe on its own frontier;t and, 
though Alexander might possibly have combated 
on equal terms with Napoleon on the Wolga or 
the Dneister, he was inadequate to the encounter 
on the Alle or the Narew. _ 
_ The Emperor Alexander had arrived at the 
headquarters of his army on the pefensive 
28th of March, and resided since measures of ' 


‘that time with the King of Prussia the Russians. 


at Bartinstein, a little in the rear of the canton- 
ments of the soldiers. There they had, for two 
months, carried on a sort of negotiation with the 
French emperor by means of confidential agents ; 
but this shadow of pacific overtyres, which were 
only intended on either side to give time and 
propitiate Austria, by seeming to listen to her 
offers of mediation, was abandoned in the mid- 
dle of May, and both parties prepared to deter- 
mine the contest by the sword. ‘To compensate 
for his inferiority of force, and provide a point 
of support for his troops, even in the first line 
Benningsen had, with great care, constructed a 
formidable intrenched camp, composed of six 
great works regularly fortified, and sixteen lu- 
nelles, or armed ravelins, astride on the opposite 
banks of the River Alle. Thither he proposed 


* The composition and distribution of this force, previous 
to the resumption of hostilities, were as follows: 
Infantry. Cavalry. Stationed at 
First Corps, Bemadotte.. 23,547 3,744 Braunsberg ancl 
Spandau. 
--- 30,199 1,366 Lubstadt and Al- 


Fourth do., Soult...--- 


kin. 
Sixth do., Ney...+++++.- - 15,883 1,117 Guttstadt and the 
right of thePas- 


sarge. 
28,445 1,125 Osterode and Al- 
lenstein. « 
Imperial Guard, Bessiéres 7,319 1,808 Finkenstein. 
Reserve Cavalry, Murat.. 21,428 Lower Vistula 
and Passarge.. 
Reserve Corps, Lannes..- 15,090 250 Marienberg. 
Eighth Corps, Mortier.... 14,000 1,000 Lower Vistula. j 
Second Corps, Massena.. 17,580 2,604 Narew. 
152,063 34,442 
Exclusive of officers, which made the force at least 155,000 
infantry and 35,000 cavalry. The corps of Lefebvre, after 
the capture of Dantzic, was melted down and divided be- 
tween those of Lannes and Mortier and the garrison of the 
place ; the second corps was in Dalmatia, under Marmont , 
the ninth in Silesia, under Vandamme. Augereau’s corps 
was divided among the other corps after its terrific losses 
in the battle of Eylau.—DM., xvili., 222, 223 ; Pzéces Just., 
No. 3, and Jom., ii., 403. 
+ Dum., xviii., 220, 221. Wilson, 136. Jom., ii., 40h 
Bign., vi., 294. 
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to retire in the event of the enemy bringing an 


overwhelming force to bear upon his columns ; 
but he did not conceive himself sufficiently strong 


until the re-enforcements under Prince Labanoff 


arrived, to commence any serious offensive 
movement against the French army, and in con- 
sequence allowed the siege of Dantzic, as al- 
ready mentioned, to be brought to a successful 
issue, without any other demonstration for its re- 
lief than the cannonade against Ney’s corps, in- 
‘ended as a diversion in favour of Kamenskoi’s 
attack. The army, though so much inferior in 
numerical strength to the French, was anima- 
ted with the best spirit, and the great magazines 
and harbour of Konigsberg supplied it with every 
necessary; although the situation of that city, 
without fortifications, and with its back to’ the 
gulf of the Curishé, from whence retreat was 
impossible, rendered it-a situation extremely. ill- 
adapted, as the event proved, for the stores on 
which its operations depended.* — 


y - ae 
After the fall of Dantzic, and when the French 


Designs of the axmMy was re-enforced by full thirty 
Russians on thousand men from the covering 
Ney’s corps, and besieging force, Benningsen 
was seduced, by the exposed situation of Mar- 


shal Ney’s corps at Guttstadt, on the right bank 


of the Passarge, midway between the two ar- 


mies, to hazard an attack on that insulated body. | 


He had been stationed there by Napoleon ex- 
ressly in order to serve as a bait to draw the 
ussian generals into that perilous encounter; 

and the event proved with perfect suc- 
cess. Early in June all the corps of their 
army were put in motion, in order to envelop the 
- French marshal. For this purpose 
he proposed to make a feint of for- 
cing the passage of the Passarge, at 
the two points of Spandau and Lomitten, and at 
the same time assail Ney in his advanced. posi- 
tion at Guttstadt, in front and both flanks. If, 
by these means, the corps which he commanded 
could be destroyed, it was intended on the fol- 
Jowing day to renew the attack on the bridges in 
good earnest, and fall with the whole centre of 
the Russian army on the corps of Soult, canton- 
ed behind the Passarge, and at such distance 
from that of Davoust as to afford some ground 
for hope that it, too, might be seriously injured 
before the remainder of the French troops could 
advance to its relief. Should this daring attack 
fail, it was always in their power to retire to the 
fortified-central position of Heilsberg,t and there 
endeavour to arrest the enemy, as Kray had 
done with Moreau at Ulm, till the great re-en- 
forcements, under Labanoff, should enable them 
to resume the offensive. 

Early on the morning of the 5th of June, the 
Feigned at- Whole Russian army was put in mo- 
tacks onthe tion for the execution of this well-con- 
bridges of the ceived enterprise. ‘The feigned at- 

assarge, and ' ‘5 = 

real attack on 'acks, intended to distract the ene- 

Marshal Ney. my’s attention on the two fortified 

June 5. bridges of Spandau and Lomitten, 

took place at the prescribed time, and perfectly an- 

swered the object in view. The Prussians at the 
former point, and the Russians atthe latter, pressed 
the enemy so severely, and with forces so consider- 
able, that they supposed the forcing of the bridges 
was really intended, and in consequence, when 
they drew off in the evening, with the loss of sev- 
eral hundred killed and wounded, from each of 


ein are i, 401, 402. Wilson, 136, 137. Dum., xviii., 
Wilson, 136. Dum., xviii., 231. 


June 4. 


Russjan plan 
of operations. 


tT Jom., ii., 403. 
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these places, represented their retreat as evidence 
of a repulse. Bernadotte, who commanded at 
Spandau, and had collected his whole corps to 
defend that important passage, was wounded by 
a musket-ball on the head, during the heat of the 
action, and replaced in command by General Du- 
pont. Meanwhile, the real attack was directed 
against Ney’s corps in its advanced position at 
Guttstadt, full seven miles to the right of the Pas- 
sarge, and so completely in the midst of the . 
Russian army, now that their advanced columns 
were assailing the bridges over that river, that 
its destruction appeared inevitable. In effect, 
the marshal was taken so completely by sur- 
prise, that, if Benningsen had pressed the retiring 
columns with anything like the vigour which 
Napoleon would have exerted on a similar oc- 
casion, they must inevitably have been destroy- 
ed. But, unfortunately, orders had been issued 
for the different corps to delay the onset till they 
were in a condition to render assistance to each 
other; and as some were impeded in the march 
by unforeseen accidents, the serious attack on 
Guttstadt did not take place till two o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was then carried by assault, 
and four hundred prisoners, with considerable 
magazines and several guns, were taken; but, 
after having thus made themselves masters of 
his headquarters, the Russians, though more 
han double the number of the enemy, exerted so 
ittle activity in following up their success, that 


| Ney, who displayed on this trying occasion all 


> 


his wonted skill and firmness, was enabled to ef- 
fect his retreat, with comparatively little loss, to 
Ankendorf and Heiligenthal, where he passed the 
night.. On the following morning he re- Janes 
sumed his march, though pressed on all pee 

sides by greatly superior forces, imposed on the 

enemy in the middle of it by a bold and well-con- 

ceived return to Heiligenthal, which gave time 

for his artillery and horse to defile . the bridge 

in his rear; and at length passed the Passarge 

at Dippen, with the loss, in the whole of his re- 

treat, of only a thousand killed and wounded, 

and an equal number made prisoners. On ar- 

riving at the heights of Dippen, as the rear-guard 

of Ney was defiling over, the Russians had the 

mortification of discovering that the bridge was 

not only altogether unprotected by a téte dw pont, 

but completely commanded by the heights on 
which they stood on the right bank; so that, if they 

had exerted ordinary vigour in the attack of the 

preceding day, the negligence of Napoleon had 

given them the means of totally destroying the 

exposed corps: of his gallant lieutenant.* 

This sudden and unfortunate attack on the 
centre of his position very much dis- eed eae 
concerted the Emperor Napoleon, centrates his 
the more especially as he received army, and the 
intelligence, the same day, of the Russians fall 
passage of the Alle by Platoff, at the 2c 
head of his Cossacks, and the surprise of five 
hundred men, who were made prisoners,t and. 


e————_—_——_k xv. _——— 

* Wilson, 136,137. Dum., xviii., 230, 246. Jom., i 
403, 405, ; s 

t+ The French officer in command owed his life to the 
fortunate incident of his giving the Russian commander the 
freemasons’ sign when seizing his hand just as a lance was 
about to pierce his breast.—Wiutson, 138. In reviewing 
Sir Robert Wilson’s work, the Edinburgh Review says this 
is an anecdote so incredible, that no amovnt of testimony 
could make them believe it ; but this only shows the critic’s 
ignorance. The same fortunate presence of mind, in making 
use of the freemasons’ sign, saved the life of a gallant officer, 
the author’s father-in-law, Lieutenant-colonel Tytler, du- 
ring the American war, who, by giving one of the enemy’s — , 
officers the freemasons’ grip when he lay on the ground with 
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also of a regiment of Cossacks -having swam the advanced as to be beyond the reach of danger; 
Passarge, and cut to pieces an escort of cavalry, | but the reat-guard, under Bagrathion and Platoff, 
and captured some artillery and baggage. Hej was exposed to the most imminent hazard, es. 
instantly commenced the concentration of his} pecially when, towards evening, it became neces- 
army. ‘The corps of Ney, escaped from so seri-| sary to halt and arrest the enemy, in order to 
ous a danger, was united to that of Lannes, | give time to the numerous carriages and guns in 
which had suffered no loss; the guard and re-| their rear to defile over the Alle by the: four 
serve cavalry under Murat commanded to assem- | bridges by which alone Heilsberg could be 
‘ble and support him with the utmost expedition ; | reached. “The brave _Russian, however, took 
‘Mortier was ordered up by forced marches by | post at Glottaw, and sent forth the cavalry of the 


Mohrungen ; the corps of Bernadotte, which, 
Tune 7, Since his wound, was intrusted to the di- 
‘ rections of Victor, ordéred to concentrate 
itself for the protection of Elburg; and Soult, 
who had assembled his corps at Lubstadt, en- 
joined to force the passage of the Passarge at 
‘Wolfendorf, in order to threaten the communi- 
eations of the enemy with their intrenched camp 
at Heilsberg, while Davoust connected himself 
by the right with Ney, and formed-an imposing 
mass behind the Passarge, against which, it was 
hoped, all the efforts of the enemy would be shat- 
tered. But these great preparations were suita- 
ble rather to the confidence which Napoleon felt | 
in himself than that with which his adversaries 
were inspired. Having failed in his original 
and well-conceived project of cutting off the 
corps of Marshal Ney in its advanced position 
close to his cantonments, Benningsen had no in- 
tention of hazarding his army by commencing | 
offensive operations against a force so greatly 
superior, with a few bridges over the Passarge 
june g, 12F his only retreat in case of disaster. On 
7¢*: the morning of the 8th, the increasing for- 
ees which the enemy displayed at Dippen, and 
the vivacity of their cannonade at that point, 
prognosticated some decisive movements, and 
about noon the loud shouts of the soldiers an- 
nounced the arrival of Napoleon in person. Soon, 
after, eral Havoiski, with a body of Cos- 
sacks, part of the army opposed to Soult, sur- 
prised three regiments of horse, the advanced 
guard of Soult’s corps, which had obeyed its 
orders by crossing the river at Wolfendorf, and 
made three hundred prisoners, besides killing a 
still greater number. But these partial successes 


. were insufficient to arrest the progress of the 


enemy, whose masses, now rapidly arriving on 
its banks, gave him a decided superiority ; and 
Benningsen resolved to fall back to the in- 
trenched camp at Heilsberg, while Bagrathion 
covered the retreat on the left with five thousand 
foot and two thousand horse, and Platoff with 
three thousand Cossacks on the right.* 
- The retreat, however, woth was now seo 
.._ menced, was far more hazardous 
pareneaagias than that which they had just effect- 
French, fall ed with such skill, for it was to be 
back to Heils- made in presence of Napoleon and 
berg. June 9. 4 hundred thousand men. No 
sooner had the Russian carriages begun to defile 
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Imperial Guard and Cossacks into the plain to 
check the advance of his pursuers. The French 
infantry instantly halted. and formed squares, 
while twelve thousand of: Murat’s dragoons 
rushed upon the rear-guard at full speed, threat. 
ening to annihilate them by their thundering 
charge. Such, however, was the steadiness and < 
intrepidity of the Russian horse, that they suc- 
cessfully combated ‘against the fearful odds by 
which they were assailed: several brilliant char- 
ges took place without any decisive result on 
either side ; but mot one square of the retreating 
rear-guard- was broken, not one squadron dis- 
persed ; and after a sanguinary conflict, Bagra- 
thion, having gained time for the whole artillery 
and carriages in his rear to defile over the bridge, © 
‘withdrew to the other side of the Alle, abandon- 
ing Guttstadt, with no greater loss in killed and 
wounded than he had inflicted upon the enemy : 
_a rare example of intrepidity and skill in such 
trying circumstances, even more remarkable 
than ye retreat of Marshal Ney two days before, 
-as his own force was much less, and the pursu- 
ing host incomparably greater. At the same 
time, Platoff, on his side, also gained the river 
and crossed the bridges in safety, having, in or- 
der to give an example of coolness to his men, 

ismounted from his horse, and, with the tran- 
guillity, of parade exercise, withdrawn his forces 
in small bodies, with large intervals between 
them, which so effectually imposed upon the en- 
emy, that he sustained no serious molestation in 
his retreat.* | 

Having thus succeeded in throwing the River 
Alle between themselves and the 
French army, and broken down all 
the bridges over that river, the Rus- 
sians were enabled, without farther 
molestation, to withdraw all their 
troops into the intrenched camp at Heilsberg, 
where they stood firm under the cover of most. 
formidable fieldworks. Napoleon had now one 
of two courses to follow. In his front was the 
great fortified camp of the enemy, by storming 
which he might hope to terminate the war in a 
single bloody battle; a little to his left was the 
city of Konigsberg, containing the whole maga- 
zines and reserve stores of their army. The 
most obvious course would have been to have | 
executed a general movement with the right in 
front, passing Heilsberg, so as to establish the 


Different plans 
of operation 
which present- 
ed themselves 
to Napoleon. 


to the rear, than the French crossed the Passarge 
in great strength at all points: the guards and 
cavalry, with the emperor at their head, at Eldit- 
ten, and the other marshals at Spandau, Lomit- 
ten, and Dippen. Their immense masses con- 
verged from all these different points towards 
Guttstadt and Altkirch, whither the Russian 
army had retired in one compact body, following 
the direct road to their intrenchments at Heils- 
berg. The great bulk of the army was so far 


a bayonet at his breast, succeeded in interesting the gener- 
us American in his behalf, and saving his life. 
4 Wilson, 138, 139. Jom., ii., 405. Dum., xviti., 248, 
258. 


French lines between that place and Bischoff. 
stein, with the right extending towards Barten- 
stein, and the left reaching to Guttstadt; repeat- 
ing thereby the circuitous sweep round the ene- 
my’s position, which his great numerical supe- 
riorily so easily gave him the means of effecting, 
and which had proved so fatal to the Austrians 
at Ulm, and the Prussians at Jena; the second 
was to advance with the main body of the army 
straight against their intrenchments at Heilsberg, 
and, in the event of their proving so strong as to 
defy open force, threatening to turn them by the 


* Ann, Reg., 1807, 171. Wilson, 140,143. Dum., xviii , 
258, 264. Jom., ii., 405. : 
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advance of fifty thousand men on the left towards 
Eylau, so as to menace the communications of 
the enemy with his magazines at Konigsberg. 
The first plan offered the most decisive results, 
as the Russian army, if cut off from its own 
frontier, by being turned on the right, would have 
been exposed to total destruction in the event of 
being thrown, after a defeat, upon Kénigsberg 
and the cul-de-sac of the Curishé; but the second 
was most easy of immediate execution, from its 
avoiding the difficult and intricate country into 
which an advance upon Bichoffstein would have 
led the army; and, notwithstanding the obvious 
risk to which his left wing would be exposed by 
advancing between a superior mass‘ of the ene- 
my and the sea, Napoleon flattered himself that 
he would so engage his attention in front as to 
prevent him from taking advantage of the chan- 
ces thus offered in his favour.* . 
On the 10th of June, accordingly, preparation 
Advance upon Were made for a front attack upon 
Heilsberg. the intrenched camp of Heilsberg, 
June 10. while Davoust and Mortier moved 
forward on the French left to turn its right 
flank, and menace the enemy’s communication 
with Konigsberg. For this purpose the caval- 
ry of Murat led the advance against the Rus- 
sian intrenchments, which were about ten miles 
distant ; bridges were speedily thrown across 
the Alle at various points; they were immedi- 
ately followed by the corps of Soult, Lannes, 
Ney, and the infantry of the guard, who pur- 
sued on both sides of that river to Heilsberg, 
which is situated farther down its course. As 
long as Bagrathion was pursuing his way 
through the broken ground on the other side of 
Guttstadt, he was enabled to keep the enemy 
iderably at bay; but when he was obliged to 
evacuate that favourite cover, and enter upon the 
open plain which extended on both sides of the 
Alle to Heilsberg, his task of covering the re- 
treat became much more difficult. In vain the 
Russian cavalry, by repeated charges, strove to 
retard the advance of their indefatigable pursu- 
ers; in vain the infantry retired by echelon in al- 
ternate lines to sustain by continued fire their 
retrograde movements: the French cavalry and 
horse artillery incessantly pressed on; by degrees 
the losses of the Russians became more severe, 
and they were beginning to fall into confusion, 
when the opportune arrival of fifteen squadrons 
of Prussian cavalry, with a troop of horse artil- 
lery which Benningsen sent to his succour, gave 
him great relief, and, by their gallant bearing, 
enabled Bagrathion to maintain the fight, though 
with serious loss, till six at night, when the whole 
allied army had got within its lines. Then, on 
the word given, the Russian and Prussian caval- 
ry withdrew by their flanks, exposing to view 
within half-cannon shot the formidable intrench- 
ments, bristling with bayonets, and armed in this 
art with one hundred and fifty pieces of artillery. 
nstantly a fire of grape of extraordinary sever- 
ity was opened upon the enemy, which speedily 
swept off all the squadrons who could not es- 
cape from its fury; and, though Murat brought 
up several batteries of cannon, and swarms of 
tirailleurs occupied every thicket and kept up an 
incessant rattle along the whole front of the lines, 
yet they produced no impression, and the supe- 
riority of the Russian fire was very apparent.t 


oe Ann. Reg., 1807;171. Jom., ii.,468, Dum., xviii., 263, 
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The position of Heilsberg, however, was too 
important for Napoleon to relinquish Tiserotion of 
the prospect of making himself mas- the position 
ter of it by main force without a and intrench- 
struggle. Situated on a cluster of ed one of 
heights on both banks of the Alle, of *@™s?*8- 
which the town covered a part, it commanded the 
three roads of Wormditt, Mohlsack, and Lands- 
berg, which intersected each other within the 
intrenched camp, and inthis way blocked up the 
access to Eylau and Konigsberg. As long as 
the Russians held this important position, and at 
the same time maintained the course of the Low- 
er Passarge towards Braunsberg, their line might. 
be considered unassailable. But from the mo- 
ment that they were driven from the latter ground, 
and the enemy’s columns began to interpose be- 


tween the intrenched camp and the sea, threaten-- 


ing Eylau and Friedland, its advantages were at 
an end, because it was cut off from-its commu- 


nication with the very depots which it was de- - 


signed to protect. Its weakest side was that on 


the left bank of the Alle, which was connected 
| with the redoubt on the other side by four bridg- - 


es. Nearly eighty thousand men were here as- 
sembled, under the cover of above five hundred 
pieces of cannon, in nine divisions: of whom 
seven, under the Grand-duke Constantine, ocev- 
pied the left bank of the river, and two, under 
Prince Gortchakoff, the right bank; while Ka- 


menskoi was stationed in the redoubts which — 


covered the front of the position.* 8 
Napoleon having collected forty pieces of ar- 
tillery, under the command of Gener- Battle of 
al Dulauloy, on his left, pushed them’ Heilsberg. 
forward, and, by the vivacity of their fire, in 
some degree weakened that of the enemy. ‘The 
divisions of St. Cyr and Legrand, part of Soult’s 
corps, with Murat’s cavalry, advanced, about 
seven in the evening, by the villages of Lauden, 
Langwiesse, and Bewernicken, to the attack of 


the enemy’s redoubts on the right bank of the 


river. These brave men had no sooner quitted 
the cover of the ravine which for some time shel- 
tered them from the enemy’s fire, than they rushed 
forward with such vigour that, in the first onset, 
they carried the principal redoubt of the Rus- 
sians in that quarter, with all the guns which it 
contained; while St. Hilaire, with his division, 
penetrated between that intrench- which is un- 
ment and the neighbouring works. successful to 
The moment was critical, and the the French. 
least wavering would have exposed the Russians 
to total ruin, for a line of redoubts broken in upon 
at one pointis wellnigh lost; but Benningsen was 
at the head of men who were equal to any emer- 
gency. Prince Gortchakoff, who commanded 
the Russian right wing, instantly ordered the di- 
visions under his command to charge; the ani- 
mating hurrahs of his men demonstrated that he 
had not calculated in vain on their intrepidity at 
that trying crisis: on they rushed with fixed bay- 
onets, and the two regiments which occupied the 
redoubt were almost totally destroyed, and their 
eagles taken. Following up their success, the 
Russians burst out into the plain between the 
wood and the redoubts, and forced Soult’s divis- 
ions to give ground. With the steadiness of dis- 
cipline, however, they retired in hollow square 
by echelon, which vomited forth an incessant 
rolling fire upon their pursuers: the approach of 
night gave these moving citadels the appearance 
of being encircled with flame, while the intrench- 


a eae 
- Wilson, 145, 146. Dum., xviii. 266, 268. Bign., vi., 
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ments represented a line of volcanoes in vehe- 
‘ment eruption. At length, however, the retreat 
of Legrand and St. Cyr obliged St. Hilaire, who 
had ana to the very foot of the redoubt, 
and had borne without flinching their terrible 
discharge of grape, also to retire; Savary, with 
two regiments of the guard and twelve guns, 
came up to cover his retreat; he, in his turn, 
however, was surrounded. -The French at all 
points retired to the cover of the woods, and nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoners by the allied 
cavalry; and at length, grievously shattered, the 
victorious Russians were again withdrawn into 
their intrenchments.*t 

The vehement cannonade which had so long 
Fresh attack Uluminated the heavens now ceased, 
by Lannes, @nd the cries of the wounded, in the 
which also plain at the foot of the intrenchments, 
proves un- hegan to be heard above the declining 
successful. yoar of the musketry. At 11 at night, 
however, a deserter came into the Russian lines, 
and announced that a fresh attack was preparing. 
Suitable arrangements were accordingly made; 
and hardly were they completed, when dark 
masses of the enemy were seen, by the uncertain 
twilight of a midsummer night, to issue from 
the woods, and advance with a swift pace across 
the bloody plain which separated them from the 
redoubts. Instantly the batteries opened on the 
moving masses; they staggered under the dis- 
charge, but still pressed on, without returning a 
shot; but when they arrived within reach of the 
musketry the fire became so vehement that the 
heads of the columns were entirely swept away, 
and the remainder driven back in great disorder, 
afier sustaining a frightful loss. At length, at 
midnight, after twelve hours’ incessant fighting, 
the firing entirely ceased, and nothing was heard 
in the narrow space which separated the two ar- 
mies but the groans of the wounded, who, anti- 
cipating a renewal of the combat in the morning, 
and tortured by pain, implored removal, relief, 
or even death itself, to put a period to their suf- 
ferings.1§ 


* Wilson, 145, 146. Dum., xviii., 272, 277. Bign., vi., 
299. Savary, iii., 53. 

+ “¢I had on this occasion,” says Savary, ‘“‘ an exceedingly 
warm altercation with the Grand-duke de Berg (Murat), who 
sent to me, in the very thickest of the action, orders to move 
forward and attack ; I bade the officer who brought the or- 
der go to the devil, asking, at the same time, if he did not 
see how we were engaged. That prince, who would have 
commanded everywhere, wished that I should cease firing, 
at the hottest period of the fight, to march forward ; he would 
not see that, if I had done so, I should infallibly have been 
destroyed before reaching the enemy. For a quarter of an 
hour I exchanged grape with the enemy—nothing enabled 
me to keep my ground but the rapidity of my fire. The com- 
ing on of night was most fortunate—while every one slum- 
bered the emperor sent for me. He was content with my 
charge, but scolded me for having failed in the support of 
Murat. When defending myself, I had the boldness to say 
he was a fool, who would some day cause us to lose a great 
battle; and that it would be better for us if he was less brave 
and had more common sense. The emperor bade,me be si- 
lent, saying I was in a passion, but did not think the less of 
what I said. Next day he was in very bad humour; our 
‘wounded were as numerous as in a pitched battle.”—Sa- 
VaRY, iii., 54. “He was particularly angry at the cavalry, 
saying they had done nothing he had ordered.”—WILson, 
149, 

+ Wilson, 146, 147. Dum., xviii., 276, 278. Bign., vi., 
299. Say., iii, 53, 54. : 

§ The bad success of the attack on Heilsberg gave rise to 
a furious altercation between Lannes and Murat, 


ee and dn explosion of the former, who was sub- 


gion of Lannes, 4 f A 
Murat, and ” ject to ungovernable fits of passion, even with 
Napoleon in the emperor himself. It is thus narrated, with 
consequence, 


dramatic power, by the Duchess of Abrantes : 
&¢< Your brother-in-law is a mountebank, sire—a tight-rope 
‘dancer, with his white dancing plume.’ ‘Come, now, you 
are joking,’ answered Napoleon, in good-humour: ‘is he not 
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Heavy rain fell in the early part of the night 
which, though it severely distressed p,; ? 
Pires 5 ghtful ap- 
the soldiers who were unhurt in pearance of 
their bivouacks, assuaged the thirst the slain after 
and diminished the sufferings-of the the battle. 
host of wounded of both armies, who lay min- 
gled together on the plain. With the first dawn 
of day the Russians again stood to their arms, 
expecting every moment to be attacked; but the 
morning passed over without any movement on 
the part of the enemy. As the light broke the 
French were descried on the skirts of the wood, 
in order of battle, but, more even than by their 
well-appointed battalions and squadrons, the eyes 
of all were riveted on a spectacle inconceivably 
frightful between their lines and the redoubts. 
This space, about a quarter of a mile broad and 
above a mile in length, presented a sheet of naked 
human bodies, the greater part dead, but some 
showing by their motions that they preserved 
consciousness or implored relief. Six thousand 
corpses were here lying together as close as they 
had stood in their ranks, stripped during the 
night of every rag of garment by the cupidity of 
the camp-followers of either army, ghastly pale, 
or purple with the blood which was still oozing 
from their wounds. How inured soever to the 
horrors of a campaign, the soldiers of both ar- 
mies, even while they loathed it, felt their eyes 
fascinated by this harrowing spectacle, which ex- 
hibited war, stripped of all its pomp, in its native 
barbarity ; and, by common consent, the interval 
of hostilities was employed in burying the dead, 
and removing the shivering wounded to the rear 
of the armies.* 

Napoleon was extremely disconcerted by this 
repulse, and vented his ill-humour jy, o1¢on turns 
in violent sallies of passion against ne flank, and 
his generals. The butchery had’ compels them 
been worse than useless—it had t¢ evacuate 
been hurtful, The Russians still #*!sbere. 
held, in unshaken strength, their intrenchments; 
twelve thousand French had fallen around their 
redoubts, without having gained, at the close of 
the day, the mastery of one of them; the ditches 
were filled with their dead bodies, but no part of 
them had been crossed. Eight thousand Rus- 
sians also were killed or wounded; and this loss, 
though less than that of their opponents, from 
their having fought in part under cover, was still 
greater, perhaps, in proportion to the relative 
strength of their army. The French emperor, 
however, had felt too severely the strength of 


brave?” ‘ And who is not so in France? We point with 
the finger ata coward. Soult and I have done ourduty: we 
refuse to allow the honour of that day to your brother-in-law 
—to his serene and imperial highness, Prince Murat! Tru- 
ly, these titles make one shrug his shoulders! The mania 
of royalty has seized him also; and it is to tack his mantle 
to your own that you wish to rob us of our glory., You have 
only to speak: we have enough remaining—we will willing- 
ly give it to him.’ ‘Yes! exclaimed Napoleon, no longer 
able to contain ‘himself: ‘I will bestow or take away glory 
as I please: for hear ye! it is I ALONE who give you both 
glory and success.’ On this Lannes became pale with rage - 
and with a voice quivering with passion he exclaimed, ‘ Yes ; 
yes! because you have marched up to the ancles in gore on 
this bloody field, you think yourself a great man; and your 
fine emplumed brother-in-law crows on his own dunghill. 1 
will have no more of this. And this fine victory of yours—a, 
great triumph, truly! twelve thousand corpses lying on the 
plain to keep the field for your honour, where you can only 
trace the French uniform by fractures and mutilation; and 
yet to deny to me—to me, Lannes—my due share in’ the hon- 
ours of the day  ”—D’ARBANTES, ix., 369, 372. The live- 
ly duchess, with her usual inaccuracy on military details, 
recounts this scene as relating to the battle of Eylau; but 
that is impossible, as Lannes was not in that battle at all, 
but sick in the rear.— Vide ante, ii., 473. 
* Wilson, 147. Say., iii, 54. . 
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, sition to venture upon a renewal | him in his march upon that city, and were al- 
die prenitd = therefore he esanel to com- | ready so far advanced on the road that they could 
pel the Russians to evacuate it by man- | not be overtaken. Murat and Victor Jane:18. 
June 11. Covring on their flank. For this -pur- | were in full advance from Eylau to Kon- 
pose he took advantage of the arrival of Marshal | igsberg. Soult was marching on Creutzburg ; 
Davoust’s corps to push it forward at noon on Napoleon himself, at the head of the corps of 
the Landsberg road towards Eylau and Konigs- | Lannes, Ney, and Mortier, was approaching to 
berg. This movement alarmed Benningsen, FriepLanD by Domnau, at which latter place 
who, though not-apprehensive of being forced in | the Imperial Guard was already arrived. A 
his intrenched position, was eae afraid of | glance at the map must be sufficient to show 
being cut off from his supplies at énigsberg, | that by these different movements, not only was 
on which the army depended for its daily sub- the bulk of the French army interposed between 
sistence; and at the same time an order of Na- the Russian general and Kénigsberg, where all 
poleon to Victor was intercepted, which con- | his magazines were placed, but Napoleon was 
tained commands to attack Lestocq and the right | in a situation, by a rapid advance upon Wehlau, 
wing of the allies at all points, and push on for | to threaten his line of retreat to the Russian 
Kéonigsberg. Seeing the movement of the enemy frontier. In these circumstances no time was to 
to turn his right flank and threaten his maga- | be lost, and, though the troops were dreadfully 
zines now clearly pronounced, the Russian gen- fatigued, orders were given to continue the march 
eral gave orders to retreat: the intrenched camp | all day, and by great exertions the army reached. 
was evacuated at nightfall, and the army march- | Friedland, where headquarters were established 
ed all the night of the 11th, and established them- | in the evening.* — : : 
selves, at break of day, in a position in front of | Friedland, which has acquired immortal ce- 
Bartenstein, headquarters being transferred to | lebrity by the memorable battle of Description 
that town. Though great part of this operation | which it was the theatre, is a consid- of the field of 
was performed after daybreak on the 12th, in | erable town situated on the left bank Prgoaet 
sight of the enemy, yet such was the respect pro- | of the River Alle, which there flows in a north- 
duced by the battle of Heilsberg, that they made | ern direction towards the Baltic Sea. It is situ- 
no attempt whatever to molest the retréat.* ated between the river and a large artificial lake 
No sooner was this retrograde movement per- | or fishpond, which lies to the north, and has been 
Movements of ceived by the French emperor, on | formed by damming up a rivulet called the Mill 
thetwoarmies the morning of the 12th, than he de- | Stream, which flows from the high grounds to 
before the bat- tached Murat’s dragoons to follow | the westward near Posthenen into the Alle, and. 
tle of Fried- ypon the traces of the enemy; and | falls into it at right angles. The windings of 
sine he himself, moving forward his | the Alle serve as a natural wet ditch round Fried- 
whole army, established his headquarters in the | land on the south and east; the artificial lake 
evening on the bloody fields of Preussich-Fylau. | protects it on the north; in a military point of 
It was no longer a shivering scene of ice and | view, therefore, it is only accessible on the west- 
snow: green fields were to be seen on all sides; | ern side, where it is approached by the road from 
clear and placid lakes gave variety and anima- | Eylau, which the French were pursuing, and 
tion to the landscape; woods, resplendent with | from which side also set out the roads to Kon- 
the early green of summer, fringed the rising | igsberg to the north, and Wehlau and Tilsit on 
grounds, and numerous white villages, with | the northwest. In that direction there is a large 
handsome spires, rose above their summit, at- | open space dotted with villages and cultivated 
testing the industry and prosperity of the inhab- | ground, neither hill nor plain, but an undulated 
itants under the paternal government of Old | surface, intersected only along its whole extent, 
Prussia. The French soldiers could hardly rec- | by the ravine formed by the Mill Stream, which 
ognise, in the gay and smiling objects around | is very deep, with rugged sides, and in many 
them, the frightful scene of devastation and blood | places, from the refluent waters, scarcely forda- 
which was imprinted in such sombre colours in | ble. At the distance of two miles from Fried- 
their recollection during the preceding winter. | land as a centre, the cultivated plain to the west- 
June 19, Meanwhile, General Lestocq resolved to | ward is bounded by a semicircle of woods, which 
* break up from Braunsberg and the Low- | fringe the higher grounds and form the horizon 
er Passarge, and retire by the margin of the | when looking in that direction from the town. 
Frischaff towards Kénigsberg : a measure which | The banks of the Alle on the eastward are very 
had become indispensable to prevent his being | steep; and though there are three bridges over 
entirely cut off from his communication with the | that river, two of which were formed by the 
main army, and thrown back without resource | Russians with pontoons at the town itself, in oth- 
on the margin of the sea. Kamenskoi was also | er quarters it could be passed only at a few fords, 
directed by Benningsen to march upon Kénigs- | which were unknown to the allies till late in the 
berg, but on arriving at Mulhausen, on the road | evening, and at that period, from the recent 
to that city, he found it already occupied by the | heavy rains, were scarcely practicable.t 
adyanced guard of Davoust, and only reached| In the night of the 13th, Benningsen received 
the object of his destination by making a very | information that the corps of Lan- in 
long circuit. During the night of the 12th the | nes, which had suffered so severe- solves to attack 
Russians resumed their march through Schip- | ly at Heilsberg, was lying at Pos- Lannes’s corps. 
penheil; and on the following morning had reach- | thenen, a village about three miles Situation of 
ed the banks of the Alle Qn arriving there | from Friedland on the road to Kén- ‘**°7 Ps: 
mewever mernicessen received ~n7crmation tnat'"~gsverg. The exposed situation of that corps, 
aw@ fTemcn nag C¥ ine "apiaitv o: meiy MC*e- » Wnicn cormea tne vanguard of the French army, 
MENIs ana Cy Towle Me cnora of the arc «ana the weil-known losses which it had sustain- 
wien :ed 7¢ Konigsperg, whlie nis own troops = 
were traversing tine circumference, anticipated 
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t Wilson, 150, 152. Dum., xvili., 280, 287. Jom. ii, 
10,411. Sav., iii., 54,55. Bign., vi., 299, 300. 
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ed at Heilsberg, inspired the Russian general 
with the hope that, by a sudden attack, it might 
be destroyed before the main body of Napoleon’s 
forees could advance to its relief. This resolu- 
tion was taken at two o’clock on the morning 
of the 14th: orders were immediately despatch- 
ed, and at four the Russian vanguard was al- 
ready defiling over the bridge of Friedland. The 
opportunity was tempting, and, to all appear- 
ance, the corps of Lannes was placed in a situa- 
tion of great danger: it consisted now of only 
twelve thousand infantry and three thousand 
horse; and though the corps of Mortier, Ney, 
and Victor, with great part of the cavalry of Mu- 
rat, might be shortly expected to arrive at the 
scene of action, yet some hours must elapse be- 
fore the foremost of these powerful auxiliaries 
could be relied on, and in the mean while this 
detached body was exposed to the shock of above 
fifty thousand veteran troops, who, by proper ex- 
ertion, might be directed against it. Here, in 
short, as at Marengo, the French army was to 
be attacked when on.a line of march in echelon, 
by the concentrated masses of the enemy, who 
fell first on the leading corps; but there was this 
essential distinction between its position on these 
two memorable days, that on the former occasion 
the army was stationary or retreating, so that the 
distant corps could not arrive till late on the field 
of battle, whereas here it was advancing, and, 
consequently, unless decisive success were gain- 
ed in the outset, the assailants would have the 
whole hostile body upon their hands;* and, in 
case of defeat, could retreat only by the bridge of 
the Alle, which was wholly inadequate to afford 
an issue to so large a force. 

No sooner were the advanced posts of the Rus- 
He crossesthe Stans descried by the videttes of Lan- 
‘Alle, and at- nes’s corps than a sharp fire of mus- 


tacks the ketry began, which was soon in- 
re pe mart- creased to a heavy cannonade as the 
snal. 


. dark masses of infantry and caval- 
ry were seen swiftly advancing through the gray 
twilight of the summer morning.’ The French 
tirailleurs fell back, skirmishing, however, sharp- 
ly as they retired; the alarm was speedily com- 
municated to the rear, and the whole corps stood 
toarms. A single Russian division had at first 
been passed over, but the enemy’s troops were 
so constantly fed from the rear, and the resist- 
ance opposed so considerable, that Benningsen 
soon found himself under the necessity of passing 
over another to its support: three pontoon bridges 
were constructed to facilitate the passage, and by 
degrees, as the increasing masses of the enemy 
showed that other corps had arrived to the sup- 
port of Lannes, the whole army was brought 
across. ‘Thus was the Russian general, who at 
first contemplated only a partial operation, in- 
sensibly drawn into a general action, and that, 
too, in the most disadvantageous of all possible 
situations, with a superior force of the enemy in 
front, and a deep river traversed only by a few 
bridges in his rear.t 

The corps of Mortier arrived to the support of 
Disposition and Lannes in a short time after the 
arrangementof firing commenced, and both corps 
the Russian ar- withdrew to the heights stretching 
ca en ‘yom Posthenen to Heinricnsaorff. 
apout tnree miles to tne westwara of tne River 
Alle.. Deeming these the only forces with which 


meres... : ie 
* Wilson, 152, 153. Jom., ii., 411, 412. Bign., vi., 312, 
313. Dum., xix., 3, 9. ‘ a 
rp Wilson, 152, 153. Dum., xiz., 7, 10. Jom., ii., 412, 
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he had to contend, and considering himself ade- 
quate to their destruction, Benningsen drew up 
his whole forces, as they successively arrived on 
the field from the bridges, in the narrow plain, 
backed by Friedland and the Alle, facing to~ 


| wards the westward, about half a mile in front 


of that town. The Mill Stream flowing in a 
perpendicular direction to his line, nearly cut it 
in two equal parts: the right wing extended from 
the rivulet to the Alle, through the wood, of 
Domerauer; the left, which was less considera- 
ble in length, stretched in a southerly direction 
also to the Alle, across the wood.of Sortlack, 
and barring the roads of Eylau, Bartenstein, and 
Schippenheil, nearly at the point where they in- 
tersected each other. The whole army was 
drawn up in two lines facing to the west: the 
first and third battalions of each regiment, in bat- 
tle array, composing the first line; the second, 
in close columns behind the intervals between 
them, forming the second. Thus the Russians 
stood on the are of the segment of a circle form- 
ed by the River Alle in their rear. Only one di- 
vision, of nine regiments. and twelve squadrons 
of horse, remained on the right bank. Gortcha- 
koff commanded the right wing, Bagrathion the 
left; Uvaroff and Gallitzin the cavalry of the 
right, Kollagriboff the horse on the left. After 
taking into view the losses in the preceding ac- 
tions, and the large detachment, under Kamen- 
skoi, to the right to the support of Lestocq, the 
whole force of the Russians, on both sides of the 
river, did not exceed 55,000 men, of whom about 
ten thousand were cavalry. They were all brave 
and experienced soldiers, but exhausted by fa- 
tigue and want of sustenance for several days; 
and every man in the array was entirely exposed 
to fire, and every movement distinctly seen, while 
that of the enemy was for the most part conceal- 
ed or sheltered by the woods and rising grounds 
which fringed the plain to the westward, aud 
bounded the horizon on that side.* 

Even with this comparatively inconsiderable 
force, however, the Russian gener- ee oe 
al might at least, in the. earlier coscissained 
part of the day, have gained con- on either side 
siderable, perhaps decisive suc- before the arri- 
cess, against the corps of Lannes ]2! of the other 
and Mortier, which alone had ©*°"~" SPS 
come up to the field of batile, had he acted at 
once with the vigour and decision which the op- 
portunity afforded, and the critical circumstances 
in which he was placed imperati ~~ required. 
But, unfortunately, he was so prep +ssed with 
the idea that he had no other antagonist to ex- 
pect than the two corps actually on the spot, thaé 
the precious hours, big with the fate of Europe 
and the world, were allowed to elapse without 
any decided movement being attempted. Lan- 
nes gradually fell back from the place in front 
of Friedland, as the successive divisions of the 
enemy crossed the bridges, and established them- 
selves on the left bank of the river; skilfully 
availing himself, however, of every advantage 
which the inequalities of the ground afforded 
to retard the advance of the enemy, and cover- 
ing his movements with a cloud of light troops, 
whose incessant fire concealed the real amount 
‘of nis iorce 4 severe action tcok Dace on tne 
right. wnle a Doayv or tnirly #yencn scyaarons 
tried to.turn tne Russian rignt in tront of Hein. 
richsdort, ana-at first with some success: put tne: 


* Wilson, 153, 155. Dum., xix., 9, 11, Jom., ii., 421, 
13, 
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advance of some fresh regiments compelled the 
assailants to give ground in that quarter. Soon 
after a column of three thousand men advanced 
straight against Friedland: they were permitted 
to approach close to the Russian cannon without 
a single shot being fired, when suddenly the 
whole opened with grape, and with such effect 
that in a few minutes a thousand men were 
‘ struck down, the column routed, and an eagle 
‘ was taken. Encouraged by this success, the 
’ Russians advanced their left wing, and drove 
back the French right with such vigour, that it 
was thought they were retiring altogether to- 
wards Eylau; but this success was of short du- 
ration : fresh re-enforcements arrived to the ene- 
my, the lost ground was regained, and a tre- 
mendous cannonade along the whole line an- 
nounced that the other corps were arriving, and 
that a general battle was at hand.* 
» Napoleon was at Domnau, ten miles distant, 
Preparatory When the first sound of distant cannon 
dispositions was heard. He immediately mount- 
and forces of ed on horseback and rode rapidly 
Napoleon. forward to the front, where the in- 
creasing cannonade and the quick rattle of mus- 
ketry announced that a serious conflict was al- 
ready engaged in, despatching, at the same time, 
orders for the corps in the rear to hasten their 
raarch. About one o’clock in the afternoon he 
arrived on the heights behind Heinrichsdorf, 
which overlooked the field of battle, and imme- 
diately sent out the officers of his staff in differ- 
ent directions to observe the motions of the ene- 
my. Savary speedily returned with information 
that the march of troops over the bridge of Fried- 
land was incessant; that none were retracing 
their steps; that three additional bridges had been 
constructed to facilitate the passage, and that the 
masses in front were every minute increasing 
and extending themselves. ‘“’Tis well,” replied 
the emperor: “I am already prepared; I have 
gained an hour upon them, and, since they wish 
it, I will give them another: this is the anniver- 
sary of Marengo; the battle could not have been 
fought on a more propitious day.” Orders were 
despatched for all the corps of infantry, as they 
came up, to concentrate themselves in the im- 
mense woods behind Heinrichsdorf, on the skirts 
of which Marshal Lannes was combating; the 
artillery alone was placed on the great roads 
leading from Eylau and Domnau; the cavalry 
in the large apertures whieh had been cut for the 
objects or agriculture in these extensive forests. 
The firm countenance and dense masses of the 
enemy, who appeared even more numerous than 
they really were, as seen from the heights of 
Heinrichsdorf, at first made the emperor doubt- 
ful whether he should not postpone the attack 
till the following day, when the remainder of the 
cavalry of Murat and the corps of Davoust 
might be expected to join from the side of Kén- 
igsberg;t but the successive arrival of the corps 
* Dum., xix., 12, 14. Jom., ii., 412. Wilson, 154, 156. 
+ Accordingly, at one o’clock, he wrote to that general 
from the field: “‘ The enemy is in battle array in front of 
Friedland, with all hisarmy. At first he appeared desirous 
of moving on by Stockein on Kénigsberg ; but now he ap- 
pears only desirous of receiving battle on the #round he has 
chosen. I hope that, by this time, you have entered Kénigs- 
berg ; and as the corps of Soult 1s sufficient for the protec- 
tion of that city, you will, without doubt, retrace your steps 
as rapidly as possible, with the remainder of the cavalry and 
Davoust’s corps, towards Friedland. It is the more neces- 
sary that you should do so, as very possibly the affair may 
be protracted till to-morrow. Use yonr utmost efforts, there- 
fore, to arrive here by one o’clock in the morning. If I per- 
ceive, in the outset of the action, that the enemy is in such 
strength as to render the result doubtful, it is possible that 
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of Ney and Victor,* with the infantry and cav- 
alry of the guard, and part of Murat’s dragoons, 
at two and three o’clock, joined to the obvious and. 
flagrant disadvantages of the enemy’s position, 
induced him not to lose a moment in bringing 
matters to a decisive issue. Orders were ac- 
cordingly despatched for all the troops to pre- 
pare for action in an hour. Meanwhile the sol- 
diers were ordered to sit down and, rest them- 
selves, while the most minute inspection took 
place in the ranks to see that the firelocks were 
in good condition, and the cartridge-boxes ampl 
supplied. The order of battle was soon fixed. 
Ney occupied the right, directly in front of 
Friedland; next stood Mortier, on the extreme 
right of Lannes. In the second line Victor’s 
corps was stationed immediately behind Ney; 
the Imperial Guard, with a numerous brigade 
of fusileers, under the orders of Savary; and the 
cavalry, under Grouchy, Latour Maubourg, and 
Nansouty, behind the centre and right. The 
whole army was directed to advance in echelon, 
with the right in front and the left slightly thrown. 
back: thus Ney would be first engaged ; and the 
artillery received orders to redouble their fire 
along the whole line as soon as the heads of 
their colums were seen emerging from the woods. 
By four o’clock seventy thousand infantry and 
ten thousand horse were assembled, in the high- 
est spirits and the finest state of discipline and 
equipment; while Benningsen, who, from see- 
ing the formidable accumulation of forces in his 
front, had deemed it necessary to detach six 
thousand men to his rear to secure the bridge of 
Webhlau over the Pregel, had not more than thir- 
ty-eight thousand foot and eight thousand horse 
to oppose to their attack.t 

The cessation of any serious attack for some 
hours after noon led the Russian gen- Battle of 
neral, who had long since abandoned Friedland. 
his original project of surprising Lan- June Mth. 
nes, and was desirous only of maintaining his 
ground till the approach of night gave him the 
means of regaining, without molestation, the 
right bank of the Alle, to indulge a hope that 
nothing farther would be undertaken during that 
day; but he was soon painfully undeceived. At 
five o’clock, on a signal given by a discharge of 
twenty pices of cannon from the French centre, 
the whole army stood to their arms, and imme- 
diately the heads of Marshal Ney’s column were 
seen emerging from the woods behind Posthe- 
nen, and rapidly advancing straight upon Fried- 
land. On all sides the enemy’s forces at once. 
were seen: from the steeples of Friedland, 
through the interstices ofthe trees, or in the open- 
ings of the forest, they were descried in masses 
of enormous power and depth. From the plain, 
the horizon appeared to be bounded by a deep 
girdle of glittering steel. At one glance the 
most inexperienced could see the imminence 
and magnitude of the danger, for no preparations 
to cover the retreat over the Alle re been made, 
and the enemy’s force appeared at least double 
that of the Russians. But there was no time for 
consultation or defensive measures. On came 
Ney’s column with the fury of a splendid at- 
tempest, driving before them, like tack by Ney’s 
foam before:the waves, the Russian ©Ps- 


a a ee ep ee 
I may engage only in a cannonade to-day, and await your ar- 
iis before commencing serious operations.”—JomInI, ii., 
. * Formerly Bernadotte, who had been wounded at Span- 
au. 

t Sav., iii., 56, 58. Wilson, 155, 156. Jom., ii,, 413, 
415, Dum., xix., 10,17. Bign., vi., 301, 302. 
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chasseurs of the guards and several regiments 
of cavalry and Cossacks who were placed in ad- 
vance, and had endeavoured to check their prog- 
ress. Some regiments of militia, stationed on 
‘the low grounds near the Alle, also broke and 
fled towards the bridges, spreading confusion 
and alarm through the whole rear of the army. 
A‘ the same time Victor’s corps, placed at first 
in the second line, advanced to the ground ori- 
ginally occupied by Ney, and its artillery, con- 
sisting of forty pieces, under the command of 
General Senarmont, pushed on four hundred 


‘paces farther, and from a rising ground thunder- 


ed over the whole Russian line, and effectually 
prevented any succours being sent to the distress- 
ed left. That portion of their army was now 
everywhere shaken: the loud shouts of Ney’s 
column were heard along the whole line; their 
advanced guards were close to Friedland, and, 
encouraged by this rapid and splendid success,* 
they were already preparing to storm the town 


‘and complete the ruin of the enemy by gaining 


possession of the bridges in his rear. 
At this Instant the Russian Imperial Guard, 
which was placed in reserve behind 
pipe serch the artificial lake to the north of 
guardnearlyre- F'riedland, was ordered to advance. 
gainsthe day. They rushed forward with fixed 
bayonets, but not in compact order, yet with such 
vigour, that the leading divisions of Ney’s corps, 
assailed in front and flank, were pierced through, 
trodden down, and driven back with prodigious 
slaughter. Such was the change produced by 
this vehement onset, that the day seemed all but 
regained: they were repulsed to a considerable 
distance, and the Russian left wing, in its turn, 
became the assailants. Then it was that the six 
thousand men detached in the forenoon to Weh- 
lau might have changed the destinies of Europe. 
But the Russian guards, being unsupported by 
any farther reserve, could not singly maintain 
the contest with the overwhelming odds which 
were directed against them. As they hurried on 
in pursuit of Ney, they came upon the reserve 
-ander Victor, which had advanced to his sup- 
ort; and one of his divisions, under Dupont, 
charged them so opportunely in flank while dis- 
ordered by the vehemence of their pursuit, that 
‘they were in their turn repulsed to the edge of 
the town. Encouraged by this turn of fortune, 
Ney’s soldiers now returned to the charge. Du- 
pont’s division, emulating the deeds of its old 
‘comrades in the camp of Boulogne, pressed on 
in hot pursuit; Senarmont’s terrific battery ad- 
vanced, playing without intermission on the 
crowded ranks of the retiring Russians, and soon 
the confusion and press in Friedland appeared 
so great, that the leading French divisions were 
tempted to hazard an assault.t After an obstinate 
resistance, the streets were forced: some of the 
principal buildings in the town took fire; in the 
first moments of consternation the fugitives ap- 
plied the torch to the bridges over the river; in 
a few minutes they were wrapped in flames, and 
the volumes of smoke which rolled over the 
whole field of battle spread a dismal feeling in 
the breasts of the soldiers. pes 
While this decisive success was gaining on 
the left, the centre and right of the Russians kept 
their eround with undaunted firmness under a 


* Suy., iti, 58, 59, Dum., xix., 17, 19. Wilson, 159, 
60: Jom. 1, 417, 418. Bign., vi.gi03, 304, 00 | 

+ Saalf., Gesch, der Krieg von Nap.. j., 644-7. Wilson, 
159, 160. Say., iii., 58, 59. Jom., ii, 418. Dun, xx, 
19, 21. 
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Greer fulemnonaia which told with 
atal effect on the dense masses ; 
which, from the limited extent of the iota itwed 
ground, were there accumulated be- right of the 
tween the front and the river, They R»ssians. 
had even gained considerable success; for some 
battalions, having broken their array in crossing 
the deep ravine of the Mill Stream, with which 
they were unacquainted, were charged before 
they could reform by the Russian cavalry, and 
cut to pieces. But when the retreat of the left 
wing and the guards had uncovered their flank, 
the infantry in the centre were exposed to the 
most serious danger, and must have given way, 
had not the Russian cavalry galloped forward at 
full speed and charged the corps who threatened 


Progress of 


them, who were the left of Oudinot’s grenadiers, 


with: such vigour that they were in a few min- 
utes trampled under foot and destroyed. En- 
couraged by this success, the infantry of the cen- 
tre also moved forward, and threw in so destruc- 
tive a flanking fire as effectually covered the re- 
treat of their horse; but at this moment the flames 
of Friedland and the bridges were seen to arise, 
and the vast clouds of black smoke which dark- 
ened the atmosphere told too plainly that their 
retreat was cut off, and that success was hope- 
less. Then, indeed, their hopes fell, aad despair 
took possession of every-heart. Still, however, 
the Russian courage was unshaken: uniting the 
fronts of battalions, closing the ranks of the sol- 
diers, they presented, in cireumstances which 
seemed wellnigh desperate, an unbroken front to 
the enemy. In vain the artillery, approaching 
to half cannon-shot.distance, ploughed through 
their dense array; in vain the French infantry 
threw in a destructive fire with ceaseless vigour; 
in vain the grenadiers of their guard charged 
repeatedly with the shouts and confidence of vic- 
tory: not one square was broken—not one gun 
was taken. Slowly and in solid order they re- 
tired, leisurely retracing their steps towards the 
river, keeping up an incessant rolling fire from 
the rear, which faced the enemy, and charging 
with the bayonet whenever hard pressed by their 
pursners.*t Whoever ee the conduct of 
that devoted host during these trying hours, must 
have felt'that Russia, if adequately directed, was 
destined in the end to take the lead in the deliver- 
ance of Europe. ; 
Benningsen, meanwhile, without losing his 


* Wilson, 160,161. Sav., iii, 59. Jom., ii., 418, 419. 
Dum., xix., 20, 21. Saalf., i., 646. 
+ “ But yet, though thick the shafts as snow, 
‘Though charging knights like whirlwinds go, 
Though bill-men ply the ghastly blow, 
Unbroken was the ring ; 
* * * * * * * 
Each stepping where his comrade stood, 
The instant that he fell. 
No thought was there of dastard flight : 
Link’d in the serried phalanx tight, 
Groom fought like noble, squire like knight, 
As fearlessly and well ; é 
Till utter darkness closed her wing 
O’er their thin host and wounded king. 
Then skill’@ Napoleon’s sage commands 
Led back from strife his shatter’d bands ; 
And from the charge they drew, 
As mountain-waves, from wasted lands, 
Sweep back to ocean blue, : 
Then did their loss his foemen know : 
Their chiefs, their lords, their mightiest low, 
They melted from the field as snow, 
When streams are swollen and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew. 
Alle’s echoes heard the ceaseless plash, 
While many a broken band, 
Disorder’d throngh her currents dash, 
To gain the Russian land.” Marmion, canto vi. 
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; vesence of mind in the general 
ees speek, did all that prudence could 
secureare- suggest to repair the consequences 
Bacar of the error into which he had been 
drawn in the earlier part of the day. His first 
care was to discover a ford for the cannon, as 
Friedland was in the hands of the enemy, and 
the bridges were no longer passable by friends or 
foes. Happily, some peasants’ pointed out one 
where the great park of artillery might be got 
across: it was in the first instance withdrawn, 
with the exception of a few pieces which fell into 
the enemy’s hands, while the firm countenance 
of the infantry warded off the assault of his im- 

etuous columns; but the water came up to the 

orses’ middles, and what remained of the am- 
munition was utterly spoiled. A hundred guns 
were immediately after the passage planted on 
the right bank to retard the enemy; but so close- 
ly were the columns on the opposite sides inter- 
mingled that it was dangerous to fire, lest the 
balls should fall in the Russian lines. Mean- 
while two of their divisions, impatient of the 
slow progress at the ford, and unable to endure 
any longer the incessant showers of musketry 
and grape, threw themselves, sword in hand, into 
Friedland, and endeavoured to open a passage 
with fixed bayonets to the bridge. A desperate 
struggle ensued with the troops of Ney and Vic- 
tor in the streets, but the despair of the Russians 
prevailed over the enthusiasm of the French, and 


they made their way through the burning houses 


to the water’s edge. There, however, they found 
the bridges destroyed; and these brave men, after 
“having so heroically cut their way through the 
hostile ranks, found themselves stopped by an 
impassable barrier, while the increasing masses 
of the enemy now enclosed them, amid fire and 
darkness, on every side. Still, however, no one 
thought, even in circumstances all but desperate, 
of surrender: with heroic courage they fought 
their way back, though with prodigious slaugh- 
ter, to the ford, and during the darkness of the 
night plunged into the stream. The water was 
breast high, and many, missing the fords, were 
drowned ; several guns were abandoned, from the 
impossibility of dragging them through the press; 
bat such was the unconquerable valour of the 
rear-guard to the very last, that not one battalion 
capitulated, and, with the exception of five thou- 
sand wounded, few prisoners fell into the ene- 
my’s hands.*+ 

Such was the disastrous battle of Friedland, 
immense re- Which at one blow dissolved the'great 
sults of the confederacy which the genius and 
battle. foresight of Mr. Pitt had formed for 
‘the coercion of Napoleon’s ambition, and left 
Great Britain alone to maintain the contest with 
the whole force of the Continent arrayed under 
his banners. Grievously, then, was felt the want 
of British aid, and woful were the consequences 
of the ill-timed parsimony which had withheld 
all subsidies from Russia during this desperate 


* Saalf., i., 647-8. Wilson, 159,161. Jom., ii., 419, 421. 
Dum., xix., 19,23. Sav., iii., 59. Bign., vi., 304, 305. 

t In describing this battle, Lord Hutchinson, who wit- 
nessed it, stated, in his official despatches to the British gov- 
erament, ‘I want words sufficiently strong to describe the 
valour of the Russians, and which alone would have ren- 
dered thei: success undoubted, if conrage alone could se- 
cure victory ; but, whatever may bo the event, the officers 
and men of the Russian army have done their duty in the 
noblest manner, and are justly entitled to the praise and ad- 
miration of every person who was witness of their conduct.” 
—Lorp Hurcuinson’s Despatch, June 15, 1807; Siz Roz- 
BavT Wixsow, 162, 
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struggle: thirty thousand of the militia, whom 
even a small loan would have clothed and arm- 
ed, might have averted the catastrophe; twenty 
thousand British auxiliaries woul 
verted it into a glorious victory, and thrown Na- 
poleon back upon the Vistula and the Elbe. The 
losses of the Russians, though nothing like what 
they had experienced in the decisive overthrow 
of Austerlitz, were still very severe. 
thousand men had fallen, either killed or wound- 
ed, and five thousand of the latter had been made 
prisoners; but of those unhurt not more than 
five hundred had become captives; no colours 
were taken, but seventeen guns remained in the 
enemy’s power. 
thousand men, and two eagles wrested from them. 
in fair combat. 
clearly the desperate resistance made by the Rus- 
sians than the small number of guns taken, un- 
der circumstances when, with less steady troops, 
the whole artillery would have been abandon- 
ed.*t oy 


sians and part of the cavalry retired 
by the left bank of the Alle, and 
crossed without molestation at the 
bridge of Allenberg. Thither, on tion to Al- 

the morning after the battle, the re- lenberg and 
mainder of the army retired by the 
other bank without being at all 
harassed on the march; indeed, it is a remark-» 
able and unaccountable circumstance that, though 
fifteen thousand French horse were in the field, 
they were little engaged in the action after Na- 
poleon arrived on thé spot, nor once let loose im 
the pursuit.t 


traversed by a single chaussée. 
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have con- 


Seventeex, 


The French had Jost eight 


Nothing can illustrate more 


During the evening, the right wing of the Rus- 


The Russians 
retreat with- 
out molesta- — 


ehlau. 
June 15. 


On the day following they June 16 
reached Wehlau, where the Alle and the ~""° °° 
Pregel unite in the midst of a marshy plain, 
By that defile, 
not only the artillery and carriages of the main. 
army, but the immense baggage and ammunition 
train, which had evacuated Kénigsberg, had to 
pass; and although no enemy was in sight, yet 
such was the confusion produced by the enor- 
mous accumulation of cannon and chariots on & 
single chaussée, and such the apprehensions in- 
spired by the evident dangers which would ensue 
if the rear-guard were to be attacked, that, on 
a few muskets being accidentally discharged, 
a general panic took’place, and horse, foot, and 
cannon rushed tumultuously together to the 
bridge, and, the strongest throwing down and 
trampling under foot the weaker, broke througi: 
and spread in the wildest disorder into the town. 
Such was the uproar and consternation which 
ensued, that it was with the utmost difficulty that 
order could be restored by the personal efforts of 

* Wilson, 163. Dum., xix., 21, 23. Jom., ii., 420, 421. 
79th Bull., Camp. de Saxe, iv., 334. Sav., iii., 59, 60. 

+ The French say in the bulletins, that they took 80 pieces 


| of cannon, and that the Russians had 18,000 killed, and that 


they lost on their own side only 500 killed and 3000 wound- 
ed. Berthier estimated the real loss at Tilsit to Sir R. Wi- 
son at more than 8000; and that officer makes the Russian 
loss only 12,000 men. The latter estimate, however, is obvi- 
ously too low, as the peace which rmmediately followed dem- 
onstrated ; the account in the bulletin was, as usual, from a 
third to a fourth of its real amount.—79th Budletin, Camp 
de Saze, iv.. 334 ; and Wixson, 163. 

} “The Russians had on their right 22 squadrons of cayal- 
ry, who coverell their retreat ; we had more than 40, with 
which we should have charged them, but, by a fatality with- 
out example, these forty squadrons received no orders, and 
never so much as mounted their horses ; they remained du- 
ring all the battle on font behind our left ; on seeing that. J 
Jamented the Grand-duke de Berg had not heen there; ifhe . 
had, these forty squadrons would certainly have been em 


er and nota Russian would have escaped."—Savary, 
lil.) 
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Sir Robert Wilson and a few Russian officers 
who happened to be on the spot; and it inspired 
these gallant chiefs with the melancholy convic- 
tion that, if Napoleon had followed up his suc- 
cess with his wonted vigour, the Russian host 
would have been_utterly annihilated.* But on 
this occasion, as on many others in the memora- 
ble campaign of 1812, it was apparent that the 
vigour of the emperor in following up his vic- 
tories was by no means proportioned, either to 
what it had been in the German or Italian wars, 
or to the successes which he claimed at the mo- 
ment: a circumstance for which his panegyrists 
find it impossible to offer any explanation, but 
which, in truth, is susceptible of a very easy solu- 
tion, when the desperate nature of the resistance 
opposed to him in these northern latitudes, and 
the consequent magnitude of his losses, is taken 
into consideration.t 
The catastrophe at Friedland, and subsequent 
Capture of etreat of the allies behind the Pregel, 
Knigsberg. rendered the city of Kénigsberg, which 
June 16. was situated considerably in advance 
of that river on the left bank or front of its course, 
no longer tenable. General Lestocg had, with 
» his wonted ability, conducted the retreat of his 
little army with very little loss, till he was joined 
‘on the 12th, in front of Konigsberg, by the corps 
of Kamenskoi. Even their united forces, how- 
ever, not more than twenty-four thousand strong, 
could hardly hope to save that town without the 
assistance of the main army, when they were at- 
tacked by the corps of Soult and Davoust, and 
the greater part of the cavalry under Murat, 
amounting to full fifty thousand men, of whom 
above twelve thousand were horse in the finest 
condition. Notwithstanding this overwhelming 
odds, however, Lestocq made the attempt, and by 
the firm countenance which he assumed, and the 
devoted heroism of his rear-guard in the retreat 
from the lower Passarge, succeeded in so far re- 
tarding the enemy as to gain time for the evacu- 
ation of almost all the magazines and stores in 
the city, even by the narrow and crowded defile 
of Wehlau. But this great object was not gained 
without sustaining a considerable loss. 
June 14. A battalion was surrounded and made 
prisoners which had been left to defend the pas- 
sage of the Frisching; and on the follow- 
Junel5. ing day, a column of twelve hundred 
men, which was enveloped by St. Cyr’s division 
and Murat’s cavalry, was, after a gallant re- 
» sistance, compelled to surrender. Weakened by 
_ these losses, Lestocq, however, still maintained 
his ground in Kénigsberg, repeatedly repulsed the 
attempts to storm it which were made by the 
Brandenberg gate, and remained there all the day, 
putting the mouldering fortifications in a respect- 
able posture of defence, and pressing the evacua- 
tion of the magazines; but on the day 
June 16. ¢,)lowing, having received accounts of 
the battle of Friedland, he ordered the garrison 
-to be under arms, under pretence of making a 
sally, and when evening approached, the whole 
“took the direction of Labian and the Pregel, leav- 
ing General Sutterheim with two battalions of 
light infantry to man the walls. He also evacu- 
ated the place at midnight, and on the following 
morning the magistrates sent the keys of the city 
* Et si continuo, victorem ea cura subisset, 
Ultimus ille dies bello gentique fuisset. 

In the first alarm, the Cossacks crowded down to the right 
bank of the Alle, and, swimming the river, advanced on the 
opposite side, and discharged a volley of arrows wath consid- 

. grable effect at the enemy —WILSoN, 163, 165. 

+ Wilson, 164, 163. Dam., xix., 34, 35. 
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to. Marshal Soult. Three thousand sick or 


wounded fell into the hands of the enemy; but 
such was the activity of General Lestocq, and 


|the skill with which Sutterheim conducted his 


measures, that no magazines or stores of an 
importance were taken, and the rear-guar 
though frequently molested, effected its retreat, 
without any serious loss, to Wehlau, where they 
joined the main army as it was defiling over the 
bridge.*t 

Meanwhile Napoleon, after his usual custom, 
rode on the following morning over 
the field of battle. It presented a 
ghastly spectacle, second only to the 
terrific field of Eylau in cireum- 
stances of horror, Then might be 
seen evident proofs of the stern and unconquer- 
able valour with which the Russians had com- 
bated: the position of the squares. of infantry 
could be distinctly traced by the dead bodies of 
the men, which still preserved their regular ar- 
ray; the station of the cavalry was seen by the 
multitude of horses, which lay dead as they had 
stood in squadrons or batteries on the field. In 
the pursuit, however, he exerted none of his usual 
vigour, and threw away, in the prosecution of a 
minor object, the fairest opportunity he had ever 
enjoyed of destroying the Russian army. Intent 
only on cuiting the enemy off from Konigsberg, 
and securing to himself that noble prize of vic-_ 
tory, he totally neglected the following up of his _ 


Measures of 
Napoleon, and 
retreat of the 
Russians to 
the Niemen. 


success on the right bank of the Alle, and suffer- — 


ed the disorganized and shattered Russian army — 
to retire without molestation through the narro 


over the single bridge of the Pregel, when a little 
additional vigour in the pursuit would at least 
have compelled them to abandon, at the entrance 


* Wilson, 167, 169. Dum., xix., 33, 36. 

+ Napoleon, with his usual mendacious policy, gave out, 
in his 79th bulletin, that he had taken in Kénigsberg not 
only twenty thousand prisoners and immense public maga- 
zines, but 160,000 British stand of arms! It appeared a hap- 
py stroke to make the Parisians believe that the tardy sue- 
cours of Great Britain had arrived just in time to arm the 
French troops, ‘‘ This assertion,” Sir R. Wilson justly ob- 
serves, ‘‘is a falsehood of the most extravagant, character, 
and which finds no parallel but in the catalogue of their own 
compositions.” In truth, the British arms escaped by a cir- 
cumstance more discreditable to England than the falschood 
which Napoleon asserted ; they had not yet arrived. The 
cannon, ammunition, and arms for Prussia were sent by 
Lord Hutchinson, after the armistice, to a Swedish port; 
those for Russia were landed at Riga, and delivered to.the 
Russian troops.—Poarl. Returns, 1807. Parl. Hist., ix., App. ; 
and Wixson, 167. The falsehood in regard to the stores 
taken at Kénigsberg appeared in the bulletin giving the 
details of the battle of Friedland, dated Wehlau, June i7, 
the very day on which that town was taken by the French 
troops. He there said, ‘‘ Marshal Soult has entered Konigs- 
berg, where we found many hundred thousand quintals of 
wheat, more than 20,000 Russians and Prussians wounded, 
and all the military stores which England had sent out; 
among the rest, 160,000 muskets, still on shipboard.” This 
fabrication was made at Wehlau,on the 17th, which is 30 
miles from Kénigsberg, before it was possible that anything 
farther than the bare capture of the city could have been 
heard of by the French emperor. The falsehood in the first 
bulletin, which corresponded to his wishes rather than the 
‘reality, was 80 gross, that it could not be repeated in the 
succeeding one, dated Tilsit, 19th June, which, after re~ 
capitulating the successes of Soult and the fall of K6nigs- 
berg, said, *‘ In fine, the result of all these affairs has been, 
that 4000 or 5000 prisoners and 15 pieces of cannon have 
fallen into our hands. ‘Two hundred Russian vessels, and 
great stores of subsistence, wine, and spirits, have been: 
found in Kénigsberg.” Yet so little do the French writers 
attend to accuracy in their detail, that the enormous false- . 
hood in the first bulletin, even when ‘abandoned by the 
second, has been adopted by all their historians, even Jomini 
and Dumas, whose accuracy is in general so praiseworthy. 
—See Dum., xiv., 33; and JOM.,ii., 422; and 79th and 80th 
Bullet., Camp. de Saxe, iy., 338, 342; and Bien., vi., 308; 
and NoRYINS, iii, 27, 


defile that penetrated the marshes of Wehlau and ~ 
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of these passes, the greater part of their baggage 
and artillery. On the evening of the 
June 18. 48th the allied army, which had united 
at Wehlau with the troops under Kamenskoi 
and Lostocq, falling back from WKonigsberg, 
reached Tiusrr on the Niemen, and early on the 
following morning the mighty array began to de- 
file over the bridge. For forty hours successive- 
ly the passage continued without intermission ; 
horse, foot, cannon, baggage-wagons, store-chari- 
ots, sueceeded each other in endless ar- 
ray: it seemed as if the East was swal- 
lowing up the warlike brood which had so long 
contended with the West for the mastery of Eu- 
rope. Still, though a hundred thousand men, 
flushed with victory, were hardly a day’s march 
in the rear, no attempt was made by Napoleon 
to molest their passage. A few cannon-shots 
alone were exchanged between the Cossacks and 
the horse-artillery of Murat,* which, on the 
Petron morning of the 20th, approached the town 
* of Tilsit, which was shortly after evacu- 
ated by Bagrathion with the Russian rear-guard, 
who withdrew without molestation across the 
river, and burned the bridge. 

In truth, hostilities were no longer either requi- 
red or expedient. Disheartened by 
the defeat which he had experienced; 
chagrined at the refusal of succours 
either in men or money from Eng- 
land; irritated at the timid policy of Austria, 
when the fairest opportunity that ever yet had 
occurred was presented for her decisive interpo- 
sition; foiled in the objects for which he had 
originally begun the war, and deserted by those 
for whose advantage, more than his own, it had 
been undertaken, the Emperor Alexander had 
taken his resolution. He deemed it unnecessa- 
ry and improper to risk the independence of 
Russia in a quarrel not directly affecting its in- 
terests, and from which the parties immediately 
concerned had withdrawn. On the 18th, there- 
fore, General Benningsen wrote a letter to Prince 
Bagrathion, desiring him to make known to the 
French generals the emperor’s desire for an ar- 
mistice; this was accordingly communicated to 
y Murat on the forenoon, of the following 

une 19, q : 
day, and orders were immediately trans- 
mitted for hostilities to cease at allpoints. Thus 
was this mighty conflagration, which originally 
commenced on the banks of the Danuhe, finally 
stilled on the shores of the Niemen.tt 

These proposals on the part of the Russian 
Reasons which CMperor gave the highest satisfac- 
made Napoleon tion to Napoleon. Ithad ever been 
rejoice at this his policy to offer peace to his ene- 
step. mies during the first tumult and 
consternation of defeat; and more than once, by 
such well-timed advances, he had extricated 
himself from a situation of the utmost peril. To 
be anticipated in this manner in his desires, and 
have the public demonstration afforded of the re- 


June 19. 


The Emperor 
Alexander pro- 
poses an ar- 
mistice, 


ality of his victory by the enemy proposing an 
i Wilson, 168, 170. Dum., xix., 35, 40. Bign., vi., 308, 
3 


9, x 

+ Wilson, 170, 171. Dum., xix., 42, 44. 

t During this desperate struggle between the Passarge, 
a conflict of some importance, but overlooked amid the 
shock of such mighty hosts, took piace on the banks of the 
Narew. Tolstoy had there gained some successes over 

assena, and, in particular, made himself master of the in- 
Sone trenched camp of Burki; but the French having at- 
June 1g, tacked it some days after with increased forces, it 

again fell into their hands, and the Russians, follow- 
ing the retreat of their principal army, had retired from 
Ostrolenka towards Ticvizin, when the armistice of Tilsit 
put a period te their operations.—Dumas, uix., 41, 43. 
fe ] 
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armistice, was a circumstance of all others the 
most gratifying, which raised him at once to the 
highest point of glory. He was not ignorant that 
here, as at Leoben and Austerlitz, a farther 
continuance of the contest might be attended 
with very serious dangers. England, it is true, 
had hitherto, in an unaccountable manner, 
kept herself secluded from the struggle: but a 
change had taken place in her councils; a close 
alliance had been contracted with Prussia; pow- 
erful succours in arms and ammunition were on 
their voute, and the greatest military expedition. 
she had ever sent forth was preparing to hoist 
the flag of a national war on the banks of the 
Elbe. The dubious policy of Austria rendered 
it more than probable that, in such an event, she 
would throw off the mask, and that eighty thou- 
sand armed mediators might suddenly make 
their appearance under the walls of Dresden, 
and totally intercept the communications of the 
Grand Army with France. Russia, it was true, 
was defeated; the army of Bagrathion was little 
more than half its former amount; but thirty 
thousand men were advancing, under Prince 
Labanoff, to repair its losses ; and if its frontiers 
were invaded, and a national resistance aroused, 
there were four hundred thousand militia enroll- 
ed, who would speedily fill the ranks of the regular 
army. Napoleon, indeed, could collect, notwith- 
standing the losses of the short campaign, a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand men on the Niemen; 
but even this mighty host appeared hardly ade- 
quate to the task of subduing an empire whose 
dominions on this side of the Ural Mountains 
exceeded all the rest of Europe put together. 
How were the conquered provinces to be kept in 
subjection; how the fortresses taken garrisoned ; 
how the immense lines of communication kept 
up when the war was to commence at the distance 
of nearly a thousand miles from the Rhine, and 
the Scythian monarch, if resolute on preserving 
his independence, might retreat a thousand miles 
farther without coming to the verge of his Euro- 
pean dominions ?#t¢ 

Nor were the considerations less powerfal 
which induced Alexander to desire G..:4 ti 
an accommodation. By engaging which ran inl 
in the war on this desperate princi- ed the Rus- 
ple, indeed, and drawing the enemy sians also desi- 
into the heart of his dominions, he 7°06 ie 
had every chance of defeating the “7” 
invasion of this second Darius into the des- 
erts of Scythia; but this could only be done by 
great sacrifices, and at the hazard of throwing 
back, for a long period, the internal improve- 
ment of his rising dominions. For what object 
were these sacrifices to be made? For the pres- 
ervation of Prussia? She was already crushed, 
and a few inconsiderable forts, with the town of 
Graudentz, were all that remained to Frederic 
‘William of the dominions of his illustrious an- 
cestors. For the safety of England? She was 
sufficiently protected by her invincible fleets; 


* Hard., ix., 426. u 
t Tho following regular forces, exclusive of 400,000 


“militia, were still at the command of the Russian govern- 


ment: 

Remains of the army which fought at Friedland -.. .28,000 
KRamenskoi’s €orps! este seme «ese iwaa ss seulene nie. ssmtin ey 
Re-enforcements which joined at Tilsit, oron march... 9,000 


At Olita half of Labanoff’s corps. .-.+++=+ stent eerie 15,000 
Prussians retired with Lestocq..+- +++ +++ssecree+.. 18,000 
Tolstoy's corps on the Narew+«ress+seees-+reee0+ 0018000 


On march from Wilna.«....-+ sereeesee 15,000 
Total regularse..s., «e+ E2,000 


ee es 


—Wixson, 176. 


the contest on her account.* 
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and the interest she had evinced in the struggle 


__had not been such as to render it imperative on 


the Czar, either in honour or policy, to continue 
for the sake of the 
balance of power? That was an object, how- 
ever important, which could not be brought 
about by the unaided efforts of a single empire; 
and if Austria, whose interests were more im- 
mediately concerned in its preservation, was not 
inclined to draw the sword in the conflict, it did 
not appear that Russia, whose independence had 
never yet been seriously threatened, was called 
upon to continue it unaided for its restoration. 
Now was an eupartuniy when the war might 
be terminated, if not with advantage, at least 
without dishonour: in the fields of Pultusk, Ey- 
lan, and Heilsberg, the Russians had sufficient- 
ly vindicated their title to military glory; and 
objects of immediate importance were to be 
gained nearer home both on the Danube and the 
Neva,t amply sufficient to indemnify the empire 
for a temporary withdrawal from the general 
theatre of European strife. sf 

‘When such were the dispositions on beth sides, 
Conclusion of there was little difficulty in coming 
anarmistice. tO an understanding. France had 
June 22, nothing to demand of Russia except 
that she should close her ports against England: 


Russia nothing to ask of France but that she 


should withdraw her armies from Poland, and 
permit the emperor to pursue his long-cherished 

rojects of conquest in Turkey. The map of 
Fiore lay before them, out of which these two 
mighty potentates might carve at pleasure am- 
ple indemnities for themselves or acquisitions 
for their allies. No difficulty, in consequence, 
was experienced in settling the terms of the ar- 
mistice: the Niemen separated the two armies ; 
the headquarters of Napoleon were fixed at 'Til- 
sit, on the left bank of the river; those of Alex- 
ander at Piktuhpohnen, a mile distant on the right 
bank. A friendly intercourse was immediately 
established between the officers and men of the 
two armies: they had felt each other’s valour 
too strongly not to be inspired with sentiments 
of mutual respect; while Napoleon, in eloquent 
terms, addressed his soldiers on this glorious ter- 
mination of their labours, in one of those proc- 
Jamations which made Europe thrill from side 
to side.i§ 


* The secret motives which induced the imperor Alex- 
ander to conclude the treaty of Tilsit were the refusal by 
Lord Howick (now Earl Grey) to guaranty the Russian 
subsidies, and that, too, in a manner peculiarly painful to the 
feelings of the emperor: a refusal the more inexplicable, as 
that minister was the very person who had, after the 
catastrophe of Jena, warmly solicited the Czar to fly to the 
succour of Prussia; the delay in the arrival of the troops 
promised by England in the island of Rugen ; the tardiness 
of the new administration in furnishing the promised sup- 
plies in money, arms, and ammunition, circumstances which 
had warmly irritated him against the English government ; 
the refusal of Austria to accede to the convention of Barten- 
stein, or take any part in the contest, as well as the ex- 
haustion of his own finances, the penury of arms and am- 


munition, the famishing state of the troops, and the risk of — 


total overthrow to which they were exposed.—HarDEN- 
BERG, ix., 425, and LuccHEsINI, i., 322, 323. 
A Bostontha, (any: de 1812, i., 21, 22. 
sacches., i., 322, i : 
ie Bign., vi., 308, 312. Dum., xix., 44, 50. 
4 “Soldiers! on the 5th of June, we were attacked in 
Napoleon's Our cantonments by the Russian army; the ene- 
prodamation my misunderstood the cause of our inactivity, 
ahereon to. He has learned, when it is too late, that our 
is troops. . repose was that of the lion; he now repents 
having forgotten it. In the days of Guttstadt, of Heils- 
berg, in the ever-memorable field of Friedland, in 2 ten 
days’ campaign; in short, we have taken 120 pieces of 


Ward., ix. 


cannon, 7 standards, killed or wounded 60,000 Russians, ' 
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An armistice having been thus concluded, it 
was agreed that the two emperors Interyiew on 
should meet to arrange, in a private the raft at Til 
conference, the destinies of the sit. June 25, 
world. It took place, accordingly, on the 25th, 
under cireumstances eminently calculated to im- 
press the imagination of mankind. By the di- 
rection of the French general of engineers, Lari- 
boissiere, a raft of great dimensions was con- 
structed on the River Niemen: the raft of Tilsit, 
which will be recollected as long as the cage of 
Bajazet or the conquests of Alexander. It was 
moored.in the centre of the stream, and on its 
surface a wooden apartment, surmounted by the 
eagles of France and Russia, framed with all 
the possible magnificence which the time and 
circumstances would admit. This was destined 
for the reception of the emperors alone; at a lit- 
tle distance was stationed another raft, less sump- 
tuously adorned, for their respective suites. The 
shore on either side was covered with the Impe- 
rial Guard of the two monarchs, drawn up in 
triple lines, in the same firm and imposing array 
in which they had stood on the fields of Eylau 
and Friedland. At one o’clock precisely, amid 
the thunder of artillery, each emperor stepped 
into a boat on his own side of the river, accom- 
panied by a few of his principal officers: Napo- 
leon was attended by Murat, Berthier, Bessiéres, 
Duroc, and Caulaincourt; Alexander by the 
Grand-duke Constantine, General Benningsen, 
Prince Labanoff, General Ouvaroff, and Count 
Lieven; the numerous and splendid suite of 
each monarch followed in another boat imme- 
diately after. The bark of Napoleon, rowed by 
the marines of his Guard, advanced with great- 
er rapidity than that of Alexander. He arrived 
first at the raft, entered the apartment, and him- 
self opened the door on the opposite side to re- 
ceive the Czar, while the shouts of the soldiers 
on either shore drowned even the roar of the ar- 
tillery. In, a few seconds Alexander arrived, 
and was received by the conqueror at the door 
on his own side; their meeting was friendly, and 
the very first words which he uttered bespoke 
both the lacerated feelings occasioned by the con- 
duct of the government of Great Britain during 
the war, his deep penetration, and clear percep- 
tion of the ruling passion of Napoleon: “TI hate 
the English,” said he, ‘“‘as much as you do, and 
am ready to second you in all your enterprises 
against them.” ‘In that case,” replied Napo- 
leon, ‘everything will be easily arranged, and 
peace is already made.” The interview lasted 
two hours, during which Napoleon exercised all 
the ascendant which his extraordinary talents 
and fortune, as well as singular powers of fas- 
cination gave him, while the Russian emperor 


wrested from the enemy’s army all its magazines and hos- 
pitals, the fortress of KGnigsberg, with three hundred ves- 
sels which it contained, loaded with ammunitions of war 
of all sorts, and especially 160,000 muskets sent by England 
to arm our enemies. From the shores of the Vistula we 
have arrived on those of the Niemen with the rapidity. of 
the eagle. You celebrated at Austerlitz the anniversary of 
my coronation, but you have this year worthily commemo- 
rated that of Marengo, which terminated tho war of the 
second coalition. Frenchmen, you are worthy of yourselves, 
and of me. You will return to your country covered with 
Jaurels, and after having gained a peace which will be its 
own guarantee. It is time that our country should live in 


repose, sheltered from the malignant influence of England. : 
‘My benefactions to you shall testify the large ineasure of 


my gratitude, and the whole extent of the love which I bear 
you.” Already was to be seen, not merely in Napoleon’s 
thoughts, but in his words, a return to the celebrated max 
jm of Louis XIV., “L’état c’est moi.”—Bignon, vi., 311. 
312. 
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gave proof of the tact and finesse, as well as 
diplomatic ability, by which his nation beyond 
any other in Europe is gifted. Before they part- 
ed the outlines of the treaty were arranged be- 
tween them—it was not dillicult to come to an 
understanding—the world afforded ample room 
for the aggrandizement of both.*t 

On the day following a second interview took 
Commence. Place at the same town, at which the 
ment of the King of Prussia was present; the 
negotiations first had been arranged, and the pre- 
in Tilsit. liminary terms agreed to, without any 
June 26. Concert’ with that unhappy prince. 
He was no longer in a situation to stipulate any 
conditions: bereft of his dominions, driven up 
into a comer of his territories, destitute of ev- 
erything, he had no alternative but submission 
to the stern law of the conqueror; As it was 
now evident that an accommodation was about 
to take place, arrangements were made for con- 
ducting it with more convenience to the exalted 
personages concerned. Part of the town of Til- 
sit was declared neutral, and allotted to the ac- 
commodation of the Emperor of Russia and his 
suite; thither he repaired on the afternoon of the 
same day, and was received with all imaginable 
courtesy by Napoleon himself, upon landing on 
the left bank of the river from his boat. Amid 
discharges of artillery, and the acclamations of 
a vast multitude of spectators, whom the extraor- 
dinary spectacle had collected together, did these 
two sovereigns, whose hostility had so lately 
dyed the fields of Poland with blood, ride side by 
side to the quarters prepared for the Czar, through 
a triple line of the French Imperial Guard. 
The attention of Napoleon descended to the 
most minute particulars: the furniture in the 
Emperor of Russia’s rooms was all sent from 
the French headquarters ; a sumptuous train of 
cooksand other attendants were in readiness to 
make him forget the luxuries of St. Petersburg ; 
even his couch was prepared in a camp-bed of 
the French emperor’s which he had made use 
of in his campaigns. The King of Prussia 
also arrived, two days after, in Tilsit with his 
beautiful and unfortunate queen; and the min- 
isters on both sides, Talleyrand on the part of 
France, and Prince Kourakin on that of Russia, 
and Marshal Kalkreuth on that of Prussia; but 
they were of little service, for such was the ex- 
traordinary length to which the intimacy of the 
two emperors had gone, that not only did they 
invariably dine and pass the evening together, 
but almost all the morning conferences, during 


* Savary, iii, 76,77. Bign., vi., 315, 316. Dum., xix., 
53, 55. , 
+ Savary, who had been nominated governor of Kénigs- 


berg, received orders, when the French army first approach- ! 


ed the Niemen, to get ready a pontoon-train, which had 
been left in the arsenal of that city, for immediate opera- 
tion. Next day, however, he received the following signif- 
icant note from Talleyrand: ‘Be in no hurry with your 
pontoons: what would we gain by passing the Niemen? 
what is there to be acquired beyond that river? The em- 
peror must abandon his ideas in regard to Poland: that 
nation is fit for nothing; disorder alone is to be organized 
out of its inhabitants. We have another far more important 
matter to settle: here is a fair opportunity of terminating 
the present dispute ; we must not let it escape.” Already 
the Spanish invasion had entered into the calculations of 
the rulers of Europe on the Niemen.—Savarky, iii., 76. 

+ At this period he wrote to the King of Sweden: * Im- 
mediately after the armistice, my imperial ally concluded 
peace on his own account alone. Abandoned in this man- 
ner, and left without support on the great theatre of war, 
I found myself forced, how painful soever to my feelings, to 
do the same, and to sign a peace, though its conditions 


were to the last degree hard and overwhelming.” —SCHOELL, | 


viil.. 410, and Luccugs., i,, 328. 
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which the destinies of the world were arranged, 
were conducted by themselves in person.* 

“ Flad the Queen of Prussia arrived earlier at 
our conferences,” says Napoleon, “it Napoleon's ine 
might have had much influence on terviews with 
the result of the negotiations; but, the Queen of 
happily, she did not make her ap- Prussia. 
pearance till all was settled, and I was in a situ- 
ation to decide everything in twenty-four hours. 
As soon as’she arrived I went to pay her a visit; 
she was very beautiful, but somewhat past the 
first flower of youth. She received me in de- 
spair, exclaiming, ‘Justice! justice ! and throw- 
ing herself back with loud lamentations; [I at 
length prevailed on her to take a seat, but she 
continued, nevertheless, her pathetic’ entreaties. 
‘Prussia,’ said she, ‘was blinded in regard to her 
power: she ventured to enter the lists with a hero, 
oppose herself to the destinies of France, neglect 
its fortunate friendship! she has been well pun- 
ished for her folly—the glory of the Great Fred- 
eric, the halo his name spread round our arms, 


had inflated the heart of Prussia—they have 


caused her ruin.’” Magdebourg, in an especial 
manner, was the object of her entreaties; and 
when Napoleon, before dinner, presented her with 
a beautiful rose, she at first refused it, but imme- 
diately after took it with a smile, adding, at the. 
same time, ‘Yes! but at least with Magdebourg.” 
“T must observe to your majesty,” replied the 
emperor, “that it is I who give, and you only 
who must receive.” Napoleon had the talents 
of Cesar, but not the chivalry of Henry IV. 
“ After all,” said he, “a fine woman and gallant- 
ry are not to be weighed against affairs of state.” 
He had frequently, during the repast, found him- 
self hard pressed by the talent and grace of the 
queen, and he resolved to cut the matter short. 
When she had retired, he sent for Talleyrand 
and Prince Kourakin, arranged the few remain- 
ing points of difference, and signed the treaty. 
The queen was violently affected next day when 
she learned that all was concluded: she refused 
to see\the emperor, and loudly protested she had 
been deceived by him, an assertion which he 
positively denies, and which his selfish intellect- 
ual character rendered highly improbable. At 
length she was prevailed on by Alexander to be 
again present’ at dinner; and when Napoleon 
conducted her down stairs after it was over, she 
stopped in the middle, pressed his hand as he 
bade her farewell, and said, “Is it possible that, 
after having had the good fortune to be so nearly 
the Hero of the Age, he has not left me the satis- 
faction of being able to assure him that he has 
attached me to him for life?” “ Madame,” re- 
plied the emperor, ‘I lament, if it is so; it is the 
effect of my evil destiny ;” and they separated 

never again to meet in this world.t; ; 


* Savary, iii., 77,78. Bign., vi., 316, 317. Dum., xix., 

ue t Las Cas., iv., 224, 228. 

+ “ The Queen of Prussia,” said Napoleon, “ unquestion- 
ably possessed talents, great information, and sin- leonk 
gular acquaintance with affairs ; she was the real pte ot 
sovereign for fifteen years. In truth, in spite of the Queen 
my address and utmost efforts, she constantly led of Prussia. 
the conversation, returned at pleasure to her subject, and: 
directed it as she chose, but still with so much tact and 
delicacy, that it was impossible to tuke offence. And, in 
truth, it must be confessed that the objects at stake were 
of infinite importance ; the time short and precious. One 
of the high contracting parties frequently repeated to me,’ 


that I should forgive everything or nothing at all; but E- 


answered that I had done everything in my power to put 
things in such atrain. The King of Prussia requested an 


interview that very day to take leave: I put it off for twen-. 


ty-four hours, at the secret solicitation of Alexander: he 
never forgave me that postponement. I discovered, in all 
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The Russians at Tilsit did not consider them- 
Convivialities Se!ves aS vanquished; on the con- 


between the. trary, they felt, after all their misfor- | 


Russian and tunes, much of the exultation of vic- 
French ofi- tory, Proud of having so long ar- 
: rested the progress of the conqueror 
of the world, glorying even in the amountof their 
losses and the chasms in the ranks, which told 
the desperate strife in which they had been en- 
gaged, they mingled with their recen: enemies 
with feelings unlacerated by the humiliation of 
defeat. It was obvious that peace was equally 
mecessary to both emperors; it was soon. whis- 
pered that it was to be concluded on terms emi- 
nently favourable to the Russian Empire. The 
utmost cordiality, in consequence, soon prevailed 
between the officers and soldiers of the two 
armies: fétes and repasts succeeded one another 
in rapid order, given hy the warriors so recently 
hostile to each other. In these entertainments 
the officers of the two Imperial Guards, and in 
particular Prince Murat and the Grand-dule 
Constantine, were peculiarly cordial and compli- 
mentary to each other. On one of these occa- 
sions, to such a length did the effusions of mu- 
tual respect and regard proceed, that the officers 
af the two Guards, amid the fumes of wine and 
the-enthusiasm-of the moment, mutually ex- 
changed their uniforms; French hearts beat 
under the decorations won amid the snows of 
Hylau, and Russian bosoms warmed beneath the 
orders bestowed on the fields of Austerlitz.. Last 
and most singular effect of civilized life and 
military discipline, to strengthen at once the 
fierceness of national passions and the bonds by 
which they are to be restrained, and join in fra- 
ternal brotherhood one day those hands which, on 
another, had been dyed by mutual slaughter, or 
lifted up in relentless hostility against each 
other !* 
In the course of their together, the two 
‘s ad- emperors had frequent opportunities 
ioe an of Ae aaue the flower of their re- 
Russian Impe- spective armies. Napoleon after- 
rial Guard. ward acknowledged that he had 
never seen anything which impressed him so 
much as the appearance of one of the regiments 


our conversations that the violation of the territory of Ans- 
pach, during the advance to Ulm, had been the original 
cause of his irritation. In all our subsequent interviews, 
how great soever may have been the interests of the mo- 
ment, he abandoned them, without hesitation, to prove to 
me that I had really violated his territory on that occasion. 
He was wrong ; but still I must allow his indignation was 
that of an honest man.” 

“ Almost every day at Tilsit the two emperors and King 
of Prussia rode out together, but this mark of confidence led 
to no good result. The Prussians could not conceal how 
much they suffered at secing it; Napoleon rode in the mid- 
dle between the two sovereigns, but the king could hardly 
keep pace with the two emperors, or deemed himself de 
zrop in their téte-d-téte, and generally fell behind. When 
we returned, the two emperors dismounted in a moment ; 
but they had generally to wait till the king came up, which 
caused them to be frequently wet, to the great annoyance of 
the spectators, as the weather was rainy at the time. That 
incident was the more annoying, as Alexander’s manners are 

full of grace, and fully on a level with the highest elegance 
which the saloons of Paris can exhibit. He was sometimes 
fatigued with his companion, whose chagrin was so evident 
that it damped our satisfaction. We broke up, in conse- 
qnence, our dinner-parties at an early hour, under pretence 
of business at home ; but Alexander and I remained behind 
to take tea together, and generally prolonged the conversa- 
tion till past midnight.”—Las ‘Casas, iv., 228, 230. Every- 
thing conspires to indicate that, at this period, the Emperor 
Alexander was completely dazzled by the grandeur and fas- 
cinations of Napoleon, and that, under the influence of these 
feelings, he entirely forgot the interests and misfortunes of 
his unfortunate ally—SavarRy, iv., 92, note, 

* Bign., vi., 317, 318, 
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of the Russian Guard. Albeit noways an ad- 
mirer of the rigid formality of German tactics 
and trusting rather to the effect of proclamations 
on the spirit of his troops than the influence of 
discipline on their movements, he was inexpres- 
sibly struck with the military aspect of its sol- 
diers, and could not avoid the conclusion, that an 
army thus constituted would be the first in the 
forld, if to the firmness and precision which it 
had already attained, it should come to unite the 
fire and enthusiasm of the French. The docility 
with which they submitted to the orders they re- 


‘ceived, whatever they were, struck him as par- | 


ticularly admirable. ‘“ My soldiers,” said he, 
“are as brave as it is possible to be, but they are 
too much addicted to reasoning on their position. 
Uf they had the impassable firmness and docility 
of the Russians, the world would be too small for 
theirexploits. ‘The French soldiers are too much 
attached to their country to play the part of the 
Macedonians.”* 

After a fortnight of conference, the treaty of 
Tilsit, which had been agreed on in Treaty of Til- 
the leading articles in the first four sit. its lead- 
days after the armistice, was forimal- ing provisions. 
ly signed and published to the world. Jly 7 and 9. 
The first treaty, between France and Russia, was 
signed on the 7th; the second, between France 
and Prussia, on the 9th of July. By the first 
the Emperor Napoleon, as a mark of his regard 
for the Emperor of Russia, agreed to restore to the 
King of Prussia Silesia, and nearly all his Ger- 
man dominions on the right bank of the Elbe, 
with the fortresses on the Oder and in Pomerania. 
The provinces which, prior to the first partition. 
in 1772, formed part of the kingdom of 
Poland, and had since been annexed to “™* 
Prussia, were detached from that monarchy and 
erected into a separate principality, _.- 
to be called the Granp-pucuy oF CL eae 
‘Warsaw, and bestowed on the King Grand-duchy 
of Saxony, with the exception of the of Warsaw, 
province of Bialystock, containing ead Kune 
two hundred thousand souls, which °! WestPha.ia. 
was ceded to Russia, which thus participated, in 
the hour of misfortune, in a share, small, indeed, 
but still a share, of the spoils of its ally. Dant- 
zic, with a limited portion of territory around it, 
was declared a free and independent city, wks 
under the protection of the Kings of Prus- “* 
sia and Saxony, which was in effect declaring it, 
what it immediately after became, a frontier town 
of France. Aright to a free military road 2 
was granted to the King of Saxony across 
the Prussian States, to connect his German with 
his Polish dominions; the navigation of 
the Vistula was declared free to Prussia, ~ ~ 
Saxony, and Dantzic; the Dukes of Oldenberg 
and Mecklenberg were reinstated in their ees 
dominions, but under the condition that “~~ ~~ 
their harbours should all be occupied by French 
troops, so as to exclude the introduction of 
English merchandise; the mediation of the 
Emperor of Russia was accepted with a Actos 
view to the arrangement of a general ~*~" 
peace; the Kings of Naples and Holland, with 
the Confederation of the Rhine, were recognised. 
by the Emperor of Russia; a new king- Re 16 
dom, to be called the Kinepom or West- “"""™ 
PHALIA, was erected in favour of Jerome Bona- 
parte, the emperor’s brother, composed of the 
whole provinces ceded by Prussia on the left 
bank ot the Elbe, which was recognised by the 


* Jom, ii., 423, 424. 
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art. 90, Emperor of Russia. | Hostilities were to 
**" cease between Russia and the Ottoman 
Artes orte, and the principalities of Wallachia 
and Idavia to be evacuated by the Rus- 
_. sian troops, but not occupied by those of 
Art. 2% the sultan, till the ratification of a gen- 
eral peace; the Emperor of Russia accepted the 
mediation of Napoleon forthe conclusion 
Art. 23. of his differences with Turkey; the Em- 
perors of Russia and France mutually guarantied 
és their respective dominions, and agreed to 
Art. 25. establish commercial relations with each 
other on the footing of the most favoured nations.* 
By the second treaty, concluded two days afier, 
__ between France and Prussia, the King 
preaty with of Prussia recognised the Kings of 
‘ Naples, Holland, Westphalia, and the 
Confederation of the Rhine, and concluded peace 
with the sovereigns of those respective states, as 
well as with the Emperor of France: he ceded 
to the kings or princes who should be 
Art. 9 and qesionated by the Emperor Napoleon all 
the dominions which at the commence- 
ment of the war he possessed between the Rhine 
and the Elbe, and engaged to offer no opposition 
to any arrangement in regard to them which his 
imperial majesty might choose to adopt: the 
‘ade King of Prussia ceded, in addition, to the 
Art. 13, King of Saxony the circle of Gotha, in 
Lower Lusatia; he renounced all right 
to his acquisitions in Poland subsequent to the 
Art. 14, BS¢ of January, 1772, and to the city and 
*** surrounding territory of Dantzic; and 
consented to their erection into a separate duchy 
ek in favour of the King of Saxony, as well 
"“"" as to the military road through his do- 
minions to connect the Polish with the German 
possessions of the latter sovereign: he agreed to 
Ant. 18 the extension of the frontiers of Russian 
*“™ Poland, by the cession of the provinces 
of Bialystock; consented, till the conclusion of 
a general maritime peace, to close his harbours 
without exception to the ships and commerce of 
Great Britain; and concurred in the formation 
‘Art, B8 of a separate convention, having for its 
* object the restoration of the strongholds 
of Prussia at certain fixed periods, and the sums 
to be paid for their civil and military evacuation.t 
The losses of Prussia by this treaty were 
Immense loss- CROrmous. Between the states form- 
es of Prussia ing part of her possessions ceded to 
by this treaty. the grand-duchy of Warsaw and 
those acquired by the kingdom of Westphalia, 
she lost 4,236,048 inhabitants, or nearly a half 
of her dominions, for those retained contained 
only 5,034,504 souls.t But, overwhelming as 

* Mart., Sup., iv., 436,444. Dum., xix., 58, 64. 

t Mart., Sup., iv., 444,451. Dum.. xix., 64, 71. 

+ She lost on the east of the River Elbe : 


Souls. 

Earale Of Kotte bus, s/o. sis bs:0! 0s eave w eiveeie 33,500 
Of Western Prussia........... «ee 262,286 
Southern Prussia, Old Poland........-. 1,282,189 
New Eastern Prussia.......-..-sssscee 904,518 

2,482,493 

On the west of the Elbe : 

Circle of Old Munich and Prignitz...... 112,000 
Duchy of Magdebourg.....-... saseeees 250,089 
Halberstadt...........0. ceses- 148,230 
Hildesheim.....--..-.-- seees 130,069 
Ecclesfeld and Erfurth.... seseeeee 164,690 
Maiden and Ravensberg -----...-+.+.-- 159,776 
Paderborn, Munster, Leugen, and Teck- 

Femberg: =... eee eee eee atest seceece 268/542 
La Marche, Essen, Elten, and Wreden. 162,]01 
East Friedland 119,803 
Bayreuth.....2....% 238,305 

4,236,048 


—See Bicn., vi., 335, and Harp., ix., 487. 
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the losses were, they constituted but a small 
part of the calamities which fell on this ill-fated 
monarchy by this diastrous peace. The fortress- 
es left her, whether in Silesia or on the Oder, 
remained in the hands of France nominally, as 
a security for payment of the war contributions 
which were to be levied on the impoverished in- 
habitants, but really to overawe its government, 
and entirely paralyze its military resources. A 
garrison of twenty thousand French soldiers. 
was stationed in Dantzic: a frontier station of 
immense importance, both as hermetieeiy clo- 
sing the mouths of the Vistula, giving the French 
authorities the entire command of the commerce 
of Poland, and affording an advanced post which, 
in the event of future hostilities, would be highly 
serviceable in a war with Russia. The newly- 
established kingdoms of Westphalia and Sax- 
ony, with the military road through Prussia, ter- 
minating in the Grand-duchy of Warsaw, gave 
the French emperor the undisputed control of 
Northern Germany; in effect, brought up the 
French frontier to the Niemen, and enabled him 
to commence any future war with the same ad- 
vantage from that distant river as he had done 
the present from the banks of the Rhine. At 
the same time, enormous contributions, amount- 
ing to the stupendous, and, if not proved by. au- 
thentic documents, incredible sum of siz hundred 
millions of francs, or twenty-four millions sterling, 
were imposed on the countries which hadibeen 


the seat of war between the Rhine and the Nie-> 


men: a sum at least equal to a hundred millions 
sterling in Great Britain, when the difference in 
the value of money and the wealth of the two 
states are taken into consideration. This griev- 
ous exaction completely paralyzed the strength of 
Prussia, and rendered her for the next five years 
totally incapable of extricating herself from that 
iron net in which she was enveloped by the con-: 
tinued occupation of her fortresses by the French 
troops.*t : 


* Hard., ix., 490, 491. 

+ This war contribution on the north of Germany was so 
prodigious a burden, and in its first effects was so instru- 
mental in increasing the power of France, and in its ulti- 
mate results in occasioning its overthrow, that the particu- 
lars of it are here given, taken from the authentic archives 
of Count Daru, the chief commissioner intrusted by Napo-- 
leon with its collection, as one of the most instructive and 
curious monuments of the revolutionary wars, 


War contributions imposed since 
the 15th of October, 1806, and 
levied before the Ist of Janu- 


Francs. 
ary, 1808... .-.. 2... eee +++ 474,352,650, or £19,000,000 
Remaining still to recover..... 39,391,759 1,600,000 
Contributions levied in kind... 90,483.511 3,600,000 
604,227,920 £24,200,000- 


—See Danv’s Report to NAPOLEON, Ist of January, 1808 ; 
DuM., xix., 462, 465; Piéces Just. ‘ 

In the Prussian estimate the amount is stated considera- 
ably higher, even in so far as it was levied on the Prussian 
States alone. It stood thus : 


Francs. 
War contributions, in specie ... 220,000,000, or £8,800,000 


Maintenance of the fortresses... 40,000,000 1,600,000 
Contributions in kind, without 

counting the balloting of sol- 

Gers. eee + ses esses eee reer sees 346,800,000 14,600,000 
Miscellaneous losses,..s.--.-... 8,000,000 320,000 
Losses sustained in the local taxes 75,000,000 3,006,000 
Ditto in the general revenue-.-. 50,000,000 2,000,000 


: 739,800,000, £30,320,000 

—See ScHoELL, vi., 518. F 

When it is recollected that the whole revenues of Prussia 
were only about £6,000,000; that money at that period was 
at least of twice the value there that 1t was in England ; and: 
that the monarchy was already exhausted by the immense 
efforts made for the campaign of 1806, either of these esti 
mates must appear among the most enormous instances of 
military exaction on record in history. 


| 
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Important as the changes introduced by these 
Secret treaty. 
for the parti- political interests of Europe, they 
tionof Turkey. were far inferior in daring and mag- 
nitude to the provisions of the secret conven- 
tions concluded at the same place between the 
French emperor and the Russian autocrat. 
These two mighty potentates, who so lately had 
been actuated by the strongest hostility against 
each other, deeming themselves itvincible when 
they had united their arms together, had con- 


_ ceived, beyond all question, the project of divi- 


ding the world between them. ‘To Russia was 
assigned, with hardly any limitations, the Em- 
pire of the East: France acquired absolute sway 
in all the kingdoms of the West; both united in 
cordial hostility against the maritime power of 
Great Britain. ‘Turkey, in consequence, was 
abandoned almost without reserve to the Rus- 
sian autocrat. ‘To the cession of Constantinople 
alone Napoleon never would agree, and rivalry 
for the possession of that matchless capital, it- 
self worth an empire, was one of the principal 
causes which afterward led him into the desperate 
chances of the Moscow campaign. The clause 
ku See oe this subject was in the following 
treaty. «terms: “ In like manner, if, in con- 

sequence of the changes which have 
recently taken place in the government of Con- 
stantinople, the Porte shall decline the interven- 
tion of France; or in case, having accepted 
it, the negotiations shall not have led to_a satis- 
factory adjustment in the space of three months, 
France will make common cause with Russia 
against the Ottoman Porte, and the two high 
contracting parties will unite their efforts lo 
wrest from the vexations and oppression of the 
Turkish Empire all us provinces in Europe, Ro- 
melia and Constantinople alone excepted.”* 

‘The abandonment of all Turkey, with the ex- 
Secret articies C¢Ption of its capital and the small 
regarding Eng- adjacent province, to the ambition 
landandall _ of its hereditary and inveterate ene- 
neutral fleets. mies, called for a similar conces- 
sion to the leading objects of I'rench ambition. 
This was provided for in the articles regarding 
the prosecution of the war against England, and 
the cession of the Spanish Peninsula to. the 
French emperor. In regard to the first object, it 
was provided that, in case the proffered media- 
tion of France to adjust the differences with the 
cabinet of St. James should not be accepted, 
Russia should make common cause with France 
against England, with all its forces by sea and 

4, land; or “if, having accepted it, peace was 
Att. 4. not concluded by the 1st of November, on 
terms stipulating that the flags of every power 
should enjoy a peter and entire equality on 
every sea, and that all the conquests made of 
French possessions since 1805 should be resto- 
red—in that case, also, Russia shall demand a 
categorical answer by the Ist of December, and 
the Russian ambassador shall receive a condi- 
tional order to quit London.” Jn the event of 
the English government not having made a sat- 
isfactory answer to the Russian requisition, 


An addition to all this, Napoleon and his generals, with 
disgraceful rapacity, carried off from the different palaces in 
Prussia no less than 127 paintings, most of them by first- 
xate masters, and 238 marbles or statues, besides all the 
manuscripts, curiosities, and antiquities they could lay their 
hhands on. The movables thus carried away contrary to all 
the laws of war, were worth above £300,000. They were 
all reclaimed and got back by the Prussians on the capture 
of Pans in 1815.—See the Official List in ScHOELL, vi., 
6 * Bign., vi., 339, 340, Hard., ix., 430. 
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public treaties of 'Tilsit were to the. 
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“France and Russia shall jointly swmmon the 


three courts of Copenhagen, Stockholm, and Lisbon, 
to close their harbours against English v recads. 
their ambassadors from London, and 6 war 


against Great Britain.’ Hanover was to be re- 
stored to England in exchange for the | _ 
whole colonies she had conquered during oer 
the war; Spain was to be compelled to. remain. 
in the alliance against Great Britain; 
and the Emperor of France engaged to 
do nothing tending to augment the power of the 
Grand-duchy of Warsaw, or which might lead 
to the re-establishment of the Polish monar- 
chy.*t 

This was the Nd extent to which the for- 
mal secret treaty of Tilsit went; ‘ 
but, extensive as the changes which Be se 
they contemplated were, they yet the emperors 
yielded in magnitude to those which about Spain 
were also agreed on, in a conven- 24 My. 
tion still more secret, between the two emperors. 
By this, which may literally be called spoliating 
agreement, the shares which the two imperial 
robbers were to have respectively in the partition 
of Europe were chalked out. Themouths ,. , 
ofthe Cattaro, which had been ostensibly, ~~ ~ 
at least, the original cause of the rupture, were 
ceded by Russia to France, as well 44 9.49 
as the seven Ionian islands. Joseph “""“™°* 
Bonaparte was to be secured in the possession 
of Sicily, as well as Naples; Ferdinand 
IV., the reigning King of Sicily, was to 4‘ 4 
receive an indemnity in the Isle of Candia, or 
some other part of the Turkish Empire; 
the dominions of the pope were to be ce- “* ® 
ded to France, as well as Malta and Egypt; the 
sovereigns of the houses of Bourbon and Braganze 
in the Spanish Peninsula were to be replaced by 
princes of the family of Napoleon; and when. the 
final partition of the Ottoman Empire took place, 
Wallachia, Moldavia, Servia, and Bulgaria 
were to be allotted to Russia; while Greece, 
Macedonia, Dalmatia, and all the seacoasts of 
the Adriatic, were to be enjoyed by France, 
which engaged, in return, to throw no obstaeles 
in the way of the acquisition of Finland by the 
Russian emperor.i$ : 


Art. 5. 


* Bign., vi., 336. Hard., ix., 431. Jom., ii., 434, 485. 

+ These secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, which are 
of such moment, both as illustrating the general character 
of Napoleon’s policy, and affording an unanswerable vindi- 
cation of the Copenhagen expedition, have been literally 
transcribed from Bignon’s work. As that author was not 
only for long the French ambassador at Berlin, but was also 
nominated by Napoleon in his testament as the author to 
whom was committed, with a legacy of 100,000 francs, the 
task of writing a history of his diplomacy, which he has ex- 
ecuted with great ability, it is impossible to quote them 
from a more unexceptionable authority; and he himself 
says he has given them “‘ textuellement.” They are not yet’ 
to be found in any diplomatic collection —BI@n., vi. 342. ~ 

$ Bign., vi., 347, 348. Hard., ix., 431, 482. P 

§ As the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit are given 
chiefly on the authority of M. Bignon, as a od ce 
ao partisan of Tasainon: and therefore pepe pat ved 
a valuable unwilling witness, it is proper to of spoliation 
mention that he does not es CREE which “ae bath 
signature of a convention regarding the de- 
eronins of the Spanish and Portuguese sover- iene on 
eigns, and the partition of the Turkish Em- oe 
pire, but says that “‘these projects were merely sketched 
out in the private conferences of the two emperors, but 
without being actually reduced to writing; while the au- 
thor of Prince Hardenberg’s memoirs, whose accuracy and 
extent of secret information are in general equally remarka- 
ble, asserts that. they were imbodied in an express treaty. 
—See Bren., vi., 345, and Harb., ix., 433. It is of little 
importance whether they were or were not imbodied in a 
formal convention, since there is no doubt that they were 
verbally agreed on between thetwoemperors. We have the 
authority of tho Emperor Alexander that Napoleon said to 
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Napoleon was not long of taking steps to pave 
the way for the acquisition of his 
share of the Ottoman dominions. 
On the day after the secret treaty 


Measures of 
Napoleon to 
follow up his 


anticipated with Russia was signed, he. de-' 
Turkish aequi- <,,tched a letter to the King of Na- 
sitions, p be 


ples, informing him of the cession 
of Corfu to France, and directing him to assem- 
ble, in the most secret manner, four thousand 
men at Otranto and Tarentum, to take posses- 
sion of that island, and of the mouths of the Cat- 
taro.* On the same day he enjoined .Eugene, 
viceroy of Italy, to send a force of six thousand 
men into Dalmatia,t while Marshal Marmont, 
who commanded in that province, was directed, 
instead of attacking the Montenegrins, as he was 
preparing to do, to do everything in his power to 
make these mountaineers receive. willingly the 
French government, beneath which-they would 
soon: be placed; and, at the same time, to trans- 
mit minute information both as to the resources, 
population, and revenue of Bosnia, Thrace, Al- 
bania, Macedonia, and Greece, and what direc- 
tion two European armies should follow, enter- 
ing that country, one by Cattaro, the other by 
Corfu.t At the same time Count Guilleminot 


him at Tilsit, ‘I lay no stress on the evacuation of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia by your troops ; you may protract it if you 
desire. It is impossible any longer to endure the presence 
of the Turks in Europe ; you are at liberty to chase them 
into Asia; but observe only, I rely upon if that. Constanti- 


nople is not to fall into the hands of any European power.” | 


—Hakrp., ix., 432. Napoleon, in conversation with Es- 
coiquiz at Bayonne in the following year, said, ‘The Em- 
peror Alexander, to whom I revealed at Tilsit my designs 
against Spain, which were formed at that period, approved 
of them, and gave me his word of honour he would throw 
no obstacle in the way.”—Esco1g. This coincides with 
what Savary affirms, who says, ‘‘ The Emperor Alexander 
frequently repeated to me, when I was afterward ambassa- 
dor at St. Petersburg, that Napoleon had said to him that he 
was under no engagements with the new sultan, and that 
the changes which had supervened in the world inevitably 
changed the relations of states to each other. Isaw at once 
that this point had formed the subject of their secret confer- 
ence at Tilsit; and I could not avoid the conviction that a 
mutual communication of their projects had taken place, 
because I could not believe that.we would have abandoned 
the Turks without receiving some compensation in some 
other quarter. Ihave strong reasons for believing that the 
Spanish question was brought under discussion at Tilsit. 
The Emperor Napoleon had that affair strongly at heart, 
and nothing could be more natural than that he should frankly 
communicate it to the Czar: the more especially as he had 
on his side a project of aggrandizerment, in which, without 
previous concert, France might be disposed to throw obsta-. 
cles. I wasthe more confirmed in this opinion by observing 
the conduct and language of the Emperor Alexander when 
the Spanish war broke out.”—SAavaRky, iii., 98, 99. And 
_ Napoleon said at St. Helena, ‘‘ All the Emperor Alexander’s 
thoughts are directed to the conquest of Turkey. We have 
had many discussions about tt, and at first I was pleased with 
his proposals, because I thought it would enlighten the 
world to drive those brutes, the Turks, out of Europe. But 
when I reflected upon its consequences, and saw what a tre- 
mendous weight of power it would give to Russia, on ac- 
count of the number of Greeks in the Turkish dominions, 
who would naturally join the Russians, I refused to consent 
to it, especially as Alexander wanted to get Constantinople, 
“which I would not allow, as if would have destroyed the 
equilibrium of power in Europe. I reflected that France 
would gain Egypt, Syria, and the islands, which would have 
been nothing in comparison with what Russia would have 
obtameéd.”—O’MEARA, i., 382.“ Was there,” says Bignon, 
“any express treaty assigning to each emperor his share of 
the Turkish dominions? No; but that there was an agree- 
ment on that subject between the two emperors, is beyond a 
doubt, but no formal treaty.” We shall find numberless 
proofs of this, in the sequel of this work, in the language used 
by the Emperor Alexander and the actions of Napoleon. 
‘They had even gone so far as to assign a portion, also, to the 
Emperor Francis : “Something,” in Alexander’s words, ‘to 
Austria, to soothe her vanity rather than satisfy her ambi- 
tion.”—BIGNON, vi., 343,» 
* Nap. to Murat, Tilsit, 8th July. 
t Nap. to Eugene, 8th July. 
3} To Marmont Napoleen wrote, on July 8, from Tilsit, 
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he may know by confi 


was depatched from Tilsit on a double | 
mission: the first, open and ostensible, to 
General Michelson’s army on the Dar 
other, secret, to General Sebastiani at Co 
tinople; in the course of which he was t 
quire all the information he could on the su 
of the population, riches, and geographical 
tion of the country through which he passed.* 

Finally, to General Sebastiani himself he fully — 


explained the whole design, which was, as stated of a 
in his letters, that, as no European power would 
be permitted to possess Constantinople and the. _ 
Hellespont, the first thing to be done was “to } 
draw a line from Bourgas, on the Black Sea, to 
the Gulf of Enos in the Archipelago; and all to 
the eastward of that line, including Adrianople, 
was to remain to Turkey; Russia was to obtain 
Moldavia, Wallachia, and all Bulgaria, as far 


i, 


as the left bank of the Hebrus; Servia was to be 


allotted to Austria; and Bosnia, Albania, Epi- 
rus, Peloponnesus, Attica, and Thessalia to 
France.”+ Sebastiani at the same time receiv- 
ed orders to prepare and transmit, without delay, 
to the I'‘rench emperor, a memorial, containing © 
exact details, to define the geographical bound~ 
aries of the acquisitions of the three powers in- 
terested in the partition. 

While Napoleon and Alexander 
adjusting their differences at Tilsit, 
by the spoliation of all the weaker 
panera Europe, partitioning Tur- 

ey, and providing for the dethrone- 
ment of the sovereigns in the Spanish bee 
Peninsula, the chains were drawn ° **™8%* 
yet more closely round unhappy Prussia. In 
the treaty with that power, it had hedge Sco 
that a subsidiary military convention should be 
concluded regarding the period of the evacuation 
of the fortresses by the French troops, and ‘the 
sums of money to be paid for their ransom. 
Nominally, it was provided that they 4. 9 3443 
should be evacuated by the 1st of Oce- “™* “N° * 
tober, with the exception of ‘Stettin, which was 
still to be garrisoned by French troops; but, as it 
was expressly declared, as a sine qua non, that 
the whole contributions imposed should reer 
be Paidap before the evacuation commen- “" * 
ced, and that the King of Prussia should levy no 
revenue in his dominions till these exactions 
were fully satisfied, and that the Prussians, 
meanwhile, should feed, clothe, and lodge all 


were thus 


Convention 
regarding the 
payment of 
the French 
contributions 


“Set to work as vigorously as possible to obtain, by officers 
whom you shall send forward with that view, or in any oth- 
er way, and address directly to the emperor, in order that 
3 ntial officers, both geographically 
and civilly, all the ‘information you can acquire regarding — - 
Bosnia, Macedonia, Thrace, Albania, &c. What is the 
amount of its great population ; what resources in clothing, 
provisions, or money those provinces would furnish to any 
European power which might possess them? in fine, what — 
revenue could be drawn from thea at the moment of their 
occupation, for the principles of their occupation are at pres- 
ent without any proper foundation? In a second memoir 
state, in a military point of view, if two European armies 
should enter these provinces at once, the one by Cattaro and 
Dalmatia into Bosnia, the other by Corfu, what force would 
be required for each to ensure success; what species of 
arms would be most advantageous; how could the artillery 
be transported ; could horses for its transport be found in 
the country ; could recruits be raised there ; what would be 
the most favourable times for military operations? All these 
reports should be transmitted by confidential persons, in 
whom you have pérfect reliance, Keep on good terms with 
the Pacha of Bosnia; but, nevertheless, gradually let your 
relations with him become more cold and reserved than for- * 
merly.”—NaPoLEON to Marmont, Tilsit, July 8, 1807; 
Dum., xix., 341, 342. 

* Nap, to Count Guilleminot, 9th July. ‘ 

t Bign., vi., 344, 345. Dum., xix., 337, 344, Which 
contains Piéces Just, @ 

? 


ae CD, 


107] 


a 
a8 pies 
gets the top 


ch Ach ttoops Salipin their bounds, the 
4 ench emperor had, in reality, the means 
of Raine possession. of them: Fig At he 


ous war contributions already mention- 
of which 513,744,000 frances, or £20,500,000, 
-on Prussia alone, farther and most burden- 

commissions were forced on Prussia in the 
end ofthe year, in virtue of which 
Count Daru, the French collector- 
general, demanded 154,000,000 francs, 


4 Woy. 10, and 
ec. 10. 


gers or £6,160,000, more from that unhappy and re- 


duced state: an exaction so monstrous and ut- 
terly disproportioned to its now scanty revenue, 
*- which did not-exceed £3,000,000 sterling, that it 
never was or could be fully discharged; and this 
gave the French a pretence for continuing the 
oceupation of the fortresses, and wringing con- 
twibutions from the country till five years after- 
‘ward, when the Moscow campaign commenced.t 
Bereft by this disastrous treaty of half his do- 
Neble 'procla: minions, nothing remained to the 
mation by the King of Prussia but submission ; 
iKing of Prus- and he won the hearts of all the 
sia to his lost yeally generous /in Europe by the 
Provinces. resignation and heroism with which 
he bore so extraordinary a reverse of fortune. 
In a dignified proclamation, which he addressed 
to the inhabitants of his lost provinces upon liber- 
ating them from their allegiance to the Prussian 
throne, he observed, ‘‘ Dear inhabitants of faith- 
ful provinces, districts, and towns! My arms 
havebeen unfortunate. The efforts of the relics 
of my forces have been of no avail. Driven to 
the extreme boundary of my empire, and having 
seen my powerful ally conclude an armistice 
and sign a peace, no choice remained to me but 
to follow his example. ‘That peace imposed on 
me the most painful sacrifices. The bonds of 
treaties, the reciprocal ties of love and duty, the 
fruit of ages of labour have been broken asun- 
der. All my efforts, and they have been most 
strenuous, have proved in vain. Fate ordains 
it. A father is compelled to depart from his 
children. J hereby release you from your alle- 
giance to me and my house. My most ardent 
prayers for your welfare will always attend you 
in your relations to your new sovereigns. Be 
to them what you have ever been to me. Nei- 
ther force nor fate shall ever sever the remem- 
brance of you from my heart.”: 
Vast as had been the conquests, unbounded 
the triumphs of France astring the 
* campaign, the consumption of life to 
bag? rae the alors had been, if possible, still 
the French greater; and it was already apparent 
during the that war, conducted on this gigantic 
campaen- scale, was attended with a sacrifice of 
human beings which, for any lengthened time, 
would be insupportable. The fearful and omi- 
nous call of eighty thousand conscripts, thrice re- 
peated during the short period of eight months, 
had already told the French pogple at what cost, 
of their best and bravest, they followed the car 
of victory ; and the official details which have 
‘since come to light, show that even the enormous 
levy of two hundred and forty thousand men in 
that short period was not disproportioned to the 
expenditure of the campaign. Authentic docu- 
ments prove that the number of sick and wound- 
ed who were received into the French hospitals 


Enormous © 


* Note, p. 544. ; 
+ Darw’s Report. Dum.,xix., 95, and Hard., ix., 452, 454. 
+ Scott’s Nap., v., 411, 412. , 
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' ngeerenech he accordingly did. In addition to 


647 
during the campaign, frov: dw banks of tho 
Saale to those of the Niemen, aounted to the. 
stupendous number of rour mi NDPeD AND TWENe 
TY THOUSAND, of whom, at an average, not more 
ap a ninth were prisoners taken trom the al- 
ies !* 

»- If such were the losses to the victors; it may 
readily be believed that those of the vanquished 
were still greater; and, putting the two together 

it may fairly be concluded that; from the Ist 0 
October, 1806, to the 31st of June, 1807, that is, 
during a period of nine months, a million of hu- 
man beings were consigned to military hospitals, 
of whom at least a hundred thousand perished, 
independent of those slain in battle, who were at 
least as many more! The mind finds it impos- 
sible to apprehend such enormous calemities: - 
like the calculations of the distance of the sun,. 
or the fixed stars, they elude the grasp of the 
most vivid imagination; but even in the bewil~~ 
dering impression which they produce, they tena 
to show how boundless was the suffering them 
occasioned by human ambition; how awful ttwi 
judgment of the Almighty then executed upow 
the earth !+ ; : 

Nor is it difficult to discern what were the ns. 
tional sins which were thus visit- : 
ed with so terrible a punishment, Memorable | 

Fourteen years before, Austria, Rus- the partition 
sia, and Prussia had united their ar- of Poland on 
mies to partition Sarmatia, and Su- the partition- 
warrow had entered Warsaw while ‘8 POW°s- 
yet reeking with Polish blood. In the prosecu 
tion of this guilty object, they neglected the vol 

* The following are the details of this enormous cata 
logue of human suffering : 


In hospital of the army on the Ist of October, 1806.. 403 
Admitted till the 3lst of October, 1807....... oes 2421416 
Total treated in the hospital........421,819 
Of whom died there....-. 00 descsersccvecs 1,916 
Dismissed cured.......---+++++ BU once 370,473 
Sent back to France...--++++e+e-+e+se50++ 11,455.% 
Remained in hospital on the 17th of Oc- i 
tObotst 1SOGhgne Saarih. Sete es Wee 7,957 
421,619 


The average stay of each patient in the hospital was 29 
days. The proportions of maladies out of 200 were as fol- 
lows : 


Re GOUS on occ wee idle aiels onus Xewinin aisle fale: 
WV OUDCete “cb icletenitteieintalcosteie Aiiatte 
Venereal,...- Scere ce peed nee 
Various» Bach dbase Soke CRE ei 


This is a striking proof how much greater the mortality 
occasioned by fevers and the other diseases incident to a 
campaign is than the actual number killed or wounded in 
the field. Applying these proportions tothe total number of ~_ 
420,000, we shall have the whole numbers nearly as follows :- 


Fevers « aoe otente Santa secs SEU OOD 
Wounded). s.cicevhesescees . -100,000 
Menerealies-sinesticccishevsve aie - 62,000 
Miscellaneous) ses ce 9 ens cose ocerr.e 48,000 

420,000 


The immense number of wounded being at least five times 
what the bulletins admitted, demonstrates, if an additional 
proof were wanting, the total falsehood in the estimate of 
losses by which these reports were invariably distinguished. 
The great number of venereal patients is very curious, and 
highly characteristic of the French soldiers.—Darvu’s Re- 
port to NaPoLEoN. Dum., xix., 486, 487. : 

It appears from Savary’s report of the number of sick and 
wounded in the great hospital at Kénigsberg, of which city 
he received the command after the battle of Friedland, that, 
at the end of June, 1807, they amounted to the immense 


| number of 27,376. Preparations were made for the recep- 


tion of 57,000, but the sudden conclusion of the peace at . 
Tilsit rendered them ina great degree unnecessary. Never- 
theless, the whole hospitals of the army were again over- 
flowing in spring, 1808, in every part of the north of Ger- 
many.—SAVARY, iii., 66, 69. ‘ 

+ Darn’s Report to Napoleon, ia Dum.,, xix., 486, Pidees 
Just. 
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cano which was bursting forth in the west of 
Europe: they starved the war on the Rhine to 
feed that on the Vistula, and opened the gates 
of Germany to French ambition. Prussia, in 
particular, first drew off from the European alli- 
ance, and after the great barrier of frontier for- 
tresses had been broken through in 1793, and 
revolutionary France stood, as Napoleon admits, 
“on the verge of ruin,” allowed her to restore 
her tottering fortunes, and, for ten long years, 
stood by in dubious and selfish neutrality, anx- 
ious only to secure or increase her ill-gotten 
gains. And what was the result? Poland be- 
came the great theatre of punishment to the par- 
titioning powers; her bloodstained fields beheld 


the writhing and the anguish of the victors. 
Pierced to the heart by hostile armies, driven up 
to a corner of her territory, within sight almost 
of the Sarmatian wilds, Austria saw her expi- 


ring efforts for independence overthrown on the 
field of Austerlitz. Reft of her dominions, 
bound in chains for the insult of the conqueror, 
with the iron driven into her soul, Prussia be- 
held her last hopes expire on the shores of the 
Vistula. Banished almost from Europe, con- 
quered in war, sullied in fame, Russia was com- 
pelled to sign the ignominious peace on the 
banks of the Niemen, the frontier of her Lithua- 
nian spoils. The measure of her retribution is 
not yet complete: the grand-duchy of Warsaw 
is to become the outwork of France against 
Moscovy; the tide of war is to roll on to Red 
Russia; the sacred towers of Smolensko are to 
be shaken by Polish battalions, the sack of Pra- 
ga is to be expiated by the flames of Moscow. 
That Providence superintends the progress of 
human, affairs; that the retributions of justice 
apply to political societies as well as single men ; 
and that nations, which have no immortality, 
are destined to undergo the punishment of their 
flagrant iniquities in this world, was long ago 
announced in thunders from Mount Sinai, and 
may be observed in every subsequent page of 
civilized history. Butit is often on the third and 
fourth generation.that the retribution descends, 
and in the complicated thread of intervening 
events, it is sometimes difficult to trace the con- 
nexion which we know exists between the guilty 
deeds and the deserved suffering. In the pres- 
ent instance, however, the connexion was im- 
mediate and palpable: the actors in the iniqui- 
tous spoliation were themselves the sufferers by 
its effects ; it was the partition of Poland which 
opened the gates of Europe to France; it was 
the partitioning powers that sunk beneath the 
car of Napoleon’s ambition. 

And was France, then, the instrument of this 
Terrible ret- terrible dispensation, to escape her- 
ribution that -Self the punishment of her sins ? 
wasapproach- Was she, stained with the blood of 
ing'to France. the righteous, wrapped in the flames 
of the Church, marked with the sign of the mis- 
creant, to be the besom of destruction to others, 
and to bask only in the sunshine of glory her- 
self? No! the dread hour of her retribution 
was steadily approaching; swift as was the 
march of her triumphant hosts, swifter still was 
the advance of the calamities which were to pre- 
sage her fall. Already to the discerning eye 
was visible the handwriting on the wall which 
foretold her doom. At Tilsit she reached the 
highest point of her ascendant; every subse- 
quent change was a step nearer to her ruin. 
True, the Continent had sunk beneath her arms; 


trne, Austria, Prussia, and Russia had succes- ' 


(Cuar. XLVI. 


sively fallen in the conflict; true, she had advan- 


ced her eagles to the Niemen, and from the Rock 
of Gibraltar to the Baltic Sea: no voice dared to 
breathe a whisper against her authority; still 
the seeds of destruction were implanted in her 
bosom. Her feet were of base and perishable 
clay. The resources of the Empire were wast- 
ing awayin the pursuit of the lurid phantoms 


‘which its people worshipped; its strength was 


melting under the incessant drains which the ca~ 
reer of victory demanded; a hundred and fifty 
thousand men were annually sacrificed to the 
Moloch of its ambition. They saw it not, they 
felt it not; joyfully its youth, “like reapers, de- 
scend to the harvest of death.” “They Repent- 
Ep Nort of their sins, to give glory to the Lord.”’* 
But the effect was not the less certain, that the 


| operation of the circumstances producing it was 


not perceived; and among the many concurring 


causes which at this period were preparing its’ 


fall, a prominent place must be assigned to that 
very treaty of Tilsit which apparently carried) 
its fortunes to their highest elevation. 

In this treaty were to be discerned none of the 
marks of great political capacity yi) conse- 
on the part of the conqueror: in the quences of the 
harshness and perfidy with which it treaty of Til- 
was accompanied, the foundation fi! id end, 
was laid for the most powerful fu- '? Napier 
ture allies to the vanquished. The formation 
of the kingdom of Westphalia, and the grand- 
duchy of Warsaw, with three or four millions 
of souls, each connected only by a military road 
across the impoverished and indignant remain- 
ing dominions of Frederic William, could not 


"be supposed to aug any considerable degree, 


to the strength of the French Empire. The in- 
dignities offered to Prussia, the slights shown to 
her beautiful and high-spirited queen, the enor- 
mous contributions imposed upon her inhabi- 
tants, the relentless rigour with which they were 
levied, the forcible retention of her fortresses, the 
tearing away of half her dominions, were inju- 
ries that could never be forgiven. Her people, 
in consequence, imbibed the most unbounded 
horror at French oppression; and though the fire 
did not burst forth for some years in open con- 
flagration, it smouldered incessantly in all ranks, 
from the throne to the gottage, till at length its 
force became irresistible. And what allies did 
Napoleon rear up on the Vistula by the arrange- 
ments of Tilsit, to prove a counterpoise to the 
deadly hostility of Prussia thus gathering strength 
in his rear? None equal to the enemies whom 
he created. Saxony, indeed, was made a faith- 
ful ally, and proved herself such in the hour of 
disaster, as well as the day of triumph; but the 
hopes of the Poles were cruelly blighted, and 
that confidence in the restoration of their empire: 
by his assistance, which might have rendered 
their warlike bands so powerful an ally on the 
shores of the Vistula, forever destroyed.t In- 
stead of seeing their nationality revived, the an- 
cient line of their princes restored, and their lost 


* Rev., xvi., 8, 9. 


“ . t 
t ‘“The treaty of Tilsit,” says Oginski, “spread con- 


sternation through all the Polish provinces. Numbers in 
Lithuania and Wolhynia had left their homes to join the 
army raised under the auspices of Napoleon, and knew that 


their safety was compromised. Those who waited only for 


his passage of the Niemen to declare themselves, were dis- 
appointed. Universally the treaty was regarded as the 
tomb of all the hopes which had been entertained of the 
restoration of the ancient monarchy ; and from that moment 
the confidence of all the Poles in the good intentions of the 
Emperor Napoleon were irrecoverably weakened.’?—Qars-~ 
sx1, Mem. Sur La Pologne, ii., 345. 


! 
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provinces again reunited under one sceptre, they 
beheld only a fragment of their former empire 


wrested from Prussia, and handed over, too weak | 


to defend itself, to the foreign government.of the 
house of Saxony. The close alliance with Rus- 
sia, and, still more, the extraordinary intimacy 
which had sprung up between the two emperors, 
precluded all hope that the vast provinces of 
dominion of the Jagellons or the Sobieskis. The 
restoration of Poland thus seemed farther remo- 
ved than ever, in consequence of the successful 
efforts which a portion of its inhabitants had 
made for their liberation; they appeared to have 
now as much to fear from the triumphs of the. 


French as the Russian arms.’ Thus, the treaty | 
of Tilsit irrevocably alienated Prussia, and at 


the same time extinguished the rising ardour of 
Poland; and while it broke down the strength 


-of all the intervening states, and presaged a fu-. 


gure desperate strife between the despots of the 
East and the West on the banks of the Niemen, 
laid no foundation in the affections of mankind 
for the moral support by which its dangers were 
to be encountered. ; 

But if the treaty of Tilsit involved serious er- 
Diseracefal TOFS in policy, so far as Poland and 
perfidy of Na- Prussia were concerned, much more 
poleon towards was it worthy of reprehension when 
the Turks. the provisions for the immediate 
Jan. 2, 1607. Dartition of Turkey are taken into 
consideration. Six months had not elapsed since 
he had written to Marmont “to spare no protest- 
‘ations or assistance to Turkey; since she was 
‘the faithful ally of the French Empire.”* Seven 
months had not elapsed since he had publicly de- 
clared at Posen ‘that the full and complete in- 
dependence of the Ottoman Empire will ever be 
the object most at heart with the emperor, as it 
is indispensable to the security of France and 
Italy. He would esteem the successes of the 
present war of little value, if they did not give 
him the means of reinstating the Sublime Porte 
in complete independence :”+ one month had not 
¢ elapsed-since he had said to the Turk- 
May. 1807 ish ambassador, in a public audience 

>” at Finkenstein, that “hes right hand was 
not more inseparable from his left than the Sultan 
Selim should ever be to him.”+ In consequence 
of these protestations, f'urkey had thrown itself 
into the breach: she had braved the whole hos- 
-tility of Russia, and defied the thunders of Eng- 
jan 
waglio Point. And what return did Napoleon 
make to these faithful allies for the exemplary 
fidelity with which they had stood by his for- 
tunes when they were shaking in every quarter, 
‘and Europe, after the battle of Eylau, was ready 
to start up in fearful hostility in his rear? The 
return he made was to sign a convention with 
-Alexander for the partition of all their Kuropean 
dominions; and, not content with assuring the 
-Czar that he was at perfect liberty to chase the 
‘Ottomans into Asia, provided only he did not 
Jay violent hands on Constantinople, he stipula- 
-ted for the largest share of the spoils, including 
Thrace, Albania, Dalmatia, Epirus, and Greece, 
for himself, while the consent of Austria was 
to be purchased by the acquisition of Servia! 
A more iniquitous and shameless instance of 
treachery is not to be found even in the dark an- 
mals of Italian perfidy; and it is sufficient to 
demonstrate, what so many other circumstances 


* Ante, ii., 458, + Id. 2., 468. $ Tbid., ii, 521. 
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ithuania would éver again be restored to the 


violence, is totally without founda- 


when her fleets were anchored off the Se- | 
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conspire to indicate, that this great man was as 
regardless of the sanctity of treaties as he was 
of the duty of veracity; that vows were maderby 
him only to be broken, and oaths intended to be 
kept only till it was for his interest to violate 
them ; and that in prosperous, equally as adverse 
fortune, no reliance could be placed upon his 
feelings of gratitude, if a present interest was to 
be served by forgetting them. 

The excuse set up for this monstrous tergiver- 
sation by the French writers, viz., r 
that a few weeks before the battle of No defence 

é 5 can be made 
Friedland an insurrection of the for it in conse- 
janizaries had taken place at Con- quence of the 
stantinople, and the ruling powers Tevolution at 
there had been overturned by open Constantino- 


ple 
tion. The deposition of one sultan—no unusual 


‘occurrence in Oriental dynasties—had made no 


change whatever in the amicable disposition of 
the Divan towards France, or their inveterate 
hostility to ‘the ancient and hereditary rivals of 
the Mohammedan faith on the contrary, the 
party of the janizaries which had now gained the 
ascendant was precisely the one which has ever 
been inclined to prosecute hostilities with Russia 
with the most fanatical fervour. It ill became 
France to hold out a revolution in the seraglio 
as a ground for considering all the existing obli- 
gations with Turkey as annulled, when her own 
changes of government since the Revolution had. 
been so frequent that Talleyrand had already 
sworn allegiance to ten in succession. - And, in 
truth, this violation of public faith was as short- 
sighted as it was dishonourable: the secret arti- 
cles soon came to the knowledge of the British 
government; they were communicated by their 
ambassador to the Divan, and produced an im- 
pression which was never forgotten. Honest 
and sincere, without foresight equally as deceit, 
the Turks are as incapable of betraying an ally 
as they are of forgetting an act of treachery com- 
mitted to themselves. The time will come in 
this history when the moment of retribution ar- 
rives, when Napoleon, hard pressed by the storms 
of winter and the arms of Russia, is to feel the 
bitterness of an ally’s desertion, and when the 
perfidy of Tilsit is to be awfully avenged on the 
shores of the Berezina.* 


* The perfidious conduct of Napoleon towards Turkey 
has been almost overlooked by the liberal writers of Europe, 
in the vehemence of their indignation at him for not re-estab- 
lishing the kingdom of Poland. Without doubt, if that great 
act of injustice could have been repaired by his victorious 
arm, and a compact, powerful empire of sixteen millions of 
souls ‘re-established on the banks of the Vistula, it would 
have been alike grateful to every lover of freedom, and im- 
portant as forming a barrier against Moscovite aggrandize- 
ment in Europe. But was it possible to construct such an 
empire, to form such a barrier, out of the disjointed ele- 
ments of Polish anarchy? That is the point for considera- 
tion; and if it was not, then the French emperor would 
have thrown away all the advantages of victory, if, for:a 
visionary and impracticable scheme of this description; he 
had incurred the lasting and indelible animosity of the par- 
titioning powers. 
brave men, indeed, which Poland could with ease send into 
the field, he might, for a season, have withstood the united 
armies of Russia, Austria, and Prussia; but could he rely'on 
their tumultuary assemblies sustaining the steady and dura 
ble efforts requisite for permanent success? What made 
Poland originally fall a victim to the coalesced powers, ones 
little more than provinces of its mghty dominion? ‘The 
insane ambition,” as John Sobieski said, “of a nlebeian 


noblesse:” the jealousy of six hundred thousand electors, in-_ 


capable alike of governing themselves, or of permitting the 
steady national government of others. Was this fatal ele 
ment of discord eradicated from the Polish heart? Is it yer 
era‘licated ? ‘Was it possible, by re-establishing Polaud in 
1807, to have doneyanything but, as Talleyrand well ex 
prossed it, “‘erganizad anarchy?’ These are the cousidera- 
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‘Towards the other powers of Europe the con- 
duct of the two imperial despots was 
alike at variance with every princi- 

Sa peer: ple of fidelity to their allies or mod- 
spoliation of eration towards their weaker neigh- 
the other Eu- pours. France abandoned Finland 
ropean pow- to Russia, and Alexander felt, no 
a scruples at the prospect of rounding 
his territories in the neighbourhood of St. Pe- 
tersburg by wresting that important province 
from his faithful ally, the King of Sweden; and 
eyen went the length of advancing his western 
frontier, by sharing in the spoils of his unhappy 
brother, the King of Prussia; while Russia sur- 
rendered Italy to France, and engaged to shut 
her eyes at the appropriation of the papal states 
by Napoleon, who had resolved upon seizing 
them, in return for the condescension of the 
head of the Church in recently travelling to 
Paris to place the imperial crown on his head. 
The rulers of the Continent drew an imaginary 
line across Europe, and mutually gave each oth- 
er carte blanche in regard to spoliations, how un- 
justifiable soever, committed on their own side 
of the division. Napoleon surrendered half the 
European territories of Turkey to Alexander, 
and appropriated the other half to himself; while 
Alexander engaged to throw no obstacles in the 
way of the dethronement of the sovereigns of the 
Spanish Peninsula, to make way for the eleva- 
tion of princes of the Bonaparte family. Both 
sf to have conceived that, in thus suddenly 
closing their deadly strife, and turning their irre- 
sistible arms against the secondary states in their 
vicinity, they would gain important present ob- 
jects, and mutually find room for the exercise of 
their future ambition, without encroaching on 
each other; forgetting that the desires of the hu- 
raan heart are insatiable; that, the more power- 
ful empires become, the more ardently do they 
pant after universal dominion; and that the same 
causes which arrayed Rome against Carthage 
in ancient, and brought Tamerlane and Bajazet 
into fierce collision in modern times, could not 
fail to become more powerful in their operation 
from the mutual aggrandizement which their gi- 
gantic empires received. ‘‘Nec mundus,” said 
Alexander the Great, ‘‘duobus solibus regi po- 
test, nec duo summa regna salvo statu terrarum, 
potest habere.”*t 

The great and ruling principle which actuated 

Napoleon in the negotiations at Tilsit was the 
desire to combine all Europe into a cordial 


Mataal proj- 


tions which then presented, and still present, an invincible 
obstacle to 2 measure, in other points of view recommended 
by so many considerations of justice and expedience. It is 
evident that the passions of the people, their insane desire 
for Democratic equality, were so powerful, that, if re-estab- 
lished in its full original extent, it would speedily have4gain 
fallen under the dominion of its former conquerors: the 
same causes which formerly proved fatal to its independence 
would, without doubt, again have had the same effect. 
* Quint. Curtius, 1. iv., c. 11. ‘ 

+ “It cannot admit of a doubt,” says Bignon, * that in the 
treaty of Tilsit, as in all the actions of his life, it was the 
desire to force England to conclude peace that was the sole, 
the only principle of Napoleon’s actions. A prolonged state 
of war with Russia, or even the conclusion of a treaty which 
would have only put a period to the bloodshed, would not 
have satisfied him. It was necessary, not merely that he 
should have an enemy the less, he required an ally the more. 
Russia, it is true, had ceased to combat his army, but he re- 
quired that she should enlist herself on his side ; that she 
should enter into the strife with England, if not with arms, at 
least by joining in the Continental blockade, which was to 
aim a deadly thrust at her power. All his lures held out to 
Alexander were calculated for that end ; itis with reference 
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union against. Britain. For this 
end he was willing to forego or post- 
pone his rivalry with Russia ; to 
permit her to emerge, apparently 
crowned with the laurels of victory, 
from defeat; and derive greater ad- i 
vantages from the rout of Friedland than she had 
reaped even from the triumph of Pultowa or the 
sack of Ismael. All these sources of aggran- 
dizement to his great Continental rival were to 
Napoleon as nothing, provided only they led to 
the overthrow of the maritime power of England. 
That accomplished, he anticipated little compar- 
ative difficulty, even with the colossal strengtte 
of the Scythian monarch. In yielding to his se- 
ductions, Alexander appears to have been im- 
pressed with a belief that he was the man of des- 
tiny, and that, in continuing the combat, he was. 
striving against fate.* 

Nor had England any great cause of com-. 
plaint against him for violating his pysjand could. 
engagements to hery whatever Swe- not complain , 
den or Turkey might have for the of its condi~ , 
ambitious projects entertained at %™s 
their expense. The cabinet of St. James had 
themselves receded from the spirit as well as the 
letter of the confederacy ; the subsidies promised 
by Mr. Pitt had disappeared; the cabinet of St. 
Petersburg had been drawn for the interest of 
Germany and England into the contest, and both 
had withdrawn or been overthrown, leaving Rus- 
sia alone to maintain it. So aap 0 | 
Great Britain had no reason to be surprised. if, 
Alexander took the first opportunity to extricate 
himself from a struggle in which the partice 
chiefly interested no longer appeared to take an 
share ; nor could she complain if she-was Je 
alone to continue a contest which she seemed 
desirous of reducing to a mere maritime quar- 
rel. Deeply did England and Austria subse- 
quently suffer from this infatuated and ill-timed 
desertion of the confederacy at the very moment 
when the scales hung nearly even, and their aid 
might have been thrown in with decisive eftect 
upon the balance. They might have stood in 
firm and impregnable array beside the veterans 
of Russia on the Vistula or the Elbe; they were 
left to maintain singly the contest on the Dan- 
ube and the Tagus; they might have shared im 
the glories of Pultusk and Eylau, and converted 
the rout of Friedland into the triumph of Leip- 
sic; and they expiated their neglect in the caz- 
nage of Wagram and the blood of Talavera. 

But though the timidity of Austria, when her 
forces were capable of interfering 
with decisive effect on the theatre 
of European contest, and the supine- 
ness of England, when she had only 
to appear in adequate force to con- 


Napoleon's 
leading object 
in the treaty 
was the hua 
bling of Groas 
Britain. 


It was ulti- 

mately forte- 
nate for Eu- 
rope that the 
war was pro- 
longed. 


we are to ascribe the long subsequent continu- 
ance, multiplied disasters, and unbounded ulté- 
mate bloodshed of the war, yet for the develop- 
ment of the great moral lesson to France and 
mankind, and the illustration of the glories of 


‘patriotic resistance, it was fortunate that, by pro- - 


tracting it, opportunity was afforded for the mem- 
orable occurrences of its later years. But for 
that circumstance the annals of ihe world would 
mE cl ON AA ee eae 

* “ Sire,” said one of the Russian counsellors to Aléx- 
ander at Tilsit, “| take the liberty of reminding you of the 
fate of your father, as the consequence of French alliance.” 
“Oh! my God!” replied the emperor, “I know it, I see it.; 


to that object that all the minor arrangements to which he | but how can I withstand the destiny which directs me 0” 


consented are to be regarded,” —BiGnow, vi., 351, 352. 


Savany, iii. 92. is ; 
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have lost the strife in the Tyrol, the patriotism 
of Aspern, the siege of Saragossa, the fields of 
Spain. Peace would have been concluded with 
France as an ordinary power; she would have 
retained the Rhine for her boundary, and Paris 
would have remained the depository of reyolu- 
tionary plunder; the Moscow campaign would 
not have avenged the blood of the innocent, nor 
the capture of their capital entered like iron into 
the soul of the vanquished. The last act of the 
mighty drama had not yet arrived: it was the 
as of Providence that it should terminate in 
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yet deeper tragedy, and present a more awful 
spectacle of the Divine judgments to mankind. 
kingland would have saved three hundred mill- 
ions of her debt, but she would have lost Vitto- 
ria and Waterloo; her standards would not have 
waved in the Pass of Roncesvalles; nor her sol- 
diers entered in triumph the gates of Paris; she 
would have shared with Russia, in a very une- 
qual proportion, the lustre of the contest, and to 
barbaric force, not freeborn bravery, future ages 
would have awarded the glory of having struck 
down the Conqueror of the World, a 
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Change in Napoleon’s Projects for the Subjugation of Eng- 
jand.—Plan of uniting all Europe in the Continental Sys- 


tem, and getting the Command of and concentrating | 


their Fleets in the French and Flemish Harbours.—Ob- 
ject of the Berlin Decree.—Its Provisions and vigorous 
Execution.—First Order in Council by the British Gov- 
ernment, January 7, 1807.—Reasons which led to a far- 
ther and more rigorous Measure.—Order in Council of the 
ilth of November, 1807.—Import of these Orders.— Milan 
Decree of the 17th of December, 1807, published by Na- 
poleon.—Argument in Parliament against the Orders in 
Council.—Reply of their Supporters in both Houses.— 
Able Note of Lord Howick on this Subject to the Danish 
Minister.—Reflections on this Debate, and the Justice of 
the Orders.—Comparative Blame attaching to each Party. 
—Refiections on their Policy.—Jesuits’ Bark Bill in Eng- 
land.—Vast ultimate Effects of the Continental System. 
—Introduction of the License System.—Evasions of the 
Decrees on both Sides bythe great Extension of this Sys- 
tem.—Universal Joy at Napoleon’s Return to Paris.—Un- 
becoming Adulation of the Orators in the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies.—Grand Féte in Honour of the 
Grand Arny.—Suppression of the French Tribunate.— 
Slavish Submission with which the Change was received 
in France.—Establishment of a Censorship of the Press. 
—TIdentity of the Imperial Tyranny of Napoleon and the 
' Democratic Tyranny of the United States —Banishment 
of Madame de Staél and Madame Recamiér.—The Judges 
‘are rendered removable at Pleasure.— Severe Decrees 
against any Connivance at English Commerce.—Rapid 
Progress of the System of Centralization in France under 
the Impenjal Government.—Policy of the Emperor in this 
Particular.—He re-establishes Titles of Honour.—Princi- 
ples on which the Change was founded.—Re-establish- 
ment of hereditary Titles in Addition to personal Ones.— 
Speeches, on the Subject in the Legislative Body.— Ad- 
dress of the Senate to the Emperor on the Occasion.—En- 
dowment of the new Peers with Revenue drawn from 
foreign States.—List of the Revenues bestowed from the 
Electorate of Hanover.—System of Fusion which Napo- 
Jeon pursued of the ancient and modern Noblesse.—Total 
Departure thus made from the Principles of the Revolu- 
tion.—Rapid Progress of Court Etiquette at Paris.—Great 
interna] Prosperity of France under the Empire.—Its Rev- 
enues from 1808 to 1813.—Vast Effects of the foreign 
Plunder and Contribution on its Industry.—Striking Ac- 
count of the Public Works in Progress in August, 1807, 


a 


by the Minister of the Interior—General Delirium which | 


it produced.—French Finances under the Empire.—Bud- 
get of 1808.—Despotic Character of the new Law of High 
‘Treason.—Decree establishing eight State-prisons in the 
_ French Empire.—Extraordinary Assemblage of Persons 
‘who were brought together in them.—Slight Causes for 
ich Prisoners were immured.—Vast Extent of Napole- 
-on’s Power, and great Aggravation it was of his Persecu- 
tion.— Universal and slavish Obedience to his Authority. 
—Enormous Consumption of human Life under his for- 
eign Wars, and the System of the Conscription.—Excess- 
ive Rigour of the Conscriptive Laws.—System of the Im- 
perial Education.—Ecclesiastical Schools, Lyceums, and 
Military Academies.—Formation of the Imperial Univer- 
aity, Lyceums, or Military Academies.—Their Constitu- 
tion and great Importance.—Rapid Transition in France 
from Republican to despotic Ideas:—Remarkable Differ- 
ence between the English and Freuch Revolutions in this 


Respect.—Its Causes.—Superior Violence and Injustice 
of the French Convulsion.—But this alone will not ex- 
plain the Difference.—It was not the Love of Freedem, 
but the Desire for individual Elevation which was the ru- 
ling Principle in France.—The Principles of Freedom, 
never were attended to in the French Revolution.—Gen- 
eral Corruption of Public Opinion which it produced,— 

Rapid Growth of Centralization in this State of Public 

Feeling. —But this, how great soeyer an Evil, was unavoid- 

able in the State in which France was onthe Termination 

of the Revolution.—Striking Opinion of M. de Tocqueville 
cn this Subject.—Ability with which Napoleon took Ad- 
vantage of these Circumstances to establish despotic Pow- 
er.—Ultimate Effect to general Freedom of the Resist- 
ance to Democracy in England, and its Triuraph in 

France. 

Wuen the battle of Trafalgar annihilated the 
prospect of invading England, and 
extinguished all his hopes of soon 
bringing the maritime war to a suc- ects for the ; 
cessful issue, Napoleon did not aban- subjugation o¢ 
don the contest in despair. Quick England. | 
in perception, he saw at once that the vast prep- 
arations in the Channel must go for nothing; 
that the flotilla at Boulogne would be rotten be- 
fore a fleet capable of protecting its passage could 
be assembled; and that every successive year 
would enable England now exclusively to en- 
gross the commerce of the world, and banish his 
flag more completely from the ocean. But he 
was not on that account discouraged: fertile in. 
resources, indomitable in resolution, implacable 
in hatred, he resolved to change the method, not» 
the object of his hostility; and indulged the hore 
that he would succeed, through the extent and 
terror of his Continental victories, in achieving 
the destruction of England, by a process more 
slow, indeed, but in the end, perhaps, still more 
certain. His design in this view consisted of 
two parts, both essential to the success of the gen- 
eral project, and to the prosecution of which his 
efforts, during the whole remainder of the war, 
were directed.* Bae 

The first part of his plan was to combine alk 
the Continental states into one great, pian of uniting 
alliance against England, and cor- all Europe in 
pel them to exclude, in the most the Continent- 
rigid manner, the British flag and %! system. 
British merchandise from their harbours. This 
system had long obtained possession of his mind; 
he had made it the conditions of every treaty be- - 
tween a maritime state and France, even before 
he ascended the consular throne.t ‘The adroit 
flattery which he applied to the mind of the Em- 
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peror Paul, and the skill with which he combined 
the Northern powers into the maritime confeder- 
acy in 1800, were all directed to the same end; 
and, accordingly, the exclusion of the English 
dag from their harhours was the fundamental 
condition of that alliance.* The proclamation 
of the principles of the armed neutrality by the 
Northern powers at that crisis, filled him with 
confident expectations that the period had then 
arrived when this great object was to be attain- 
ed; but the victory of Nelson at Copenhagen 
dissolved all these hopes, and threw him back to 
the system of ordinary warfare, so cruelly after- 
ward defeated by the battle of Trafalgar. The 
astonishing results of the battle of Jena, howev- 
er, again revived his projects of excluding Brit- 
ish commerce from the Continent; and thence 
the Beruin Decres, to be immediately consid- 
ered, and the anxiety which he evinced at Tilsit 
to procure, by any sacrifices, the accession of 
Alexander to the confederacy. 

The second part of the plan was to obtain 
And getting possession, by negotiation, force, or 
hold ofand fraud, of all the fleets of Europe, 


concentrating and ¢ ally bring them t creat 
their fleets in and gradually ° othe ge 


the French Central point near the English coast, 
and Flemish from whence they might ultimate- 
harbours. 


: ly be directed, with decisive effect, 
-against the British shores. By the Continental 
system he hoped to weaken the resources of 
England, to hamper its revenue, and, by the 
“Spread of commercial distress, break up the una- 
mimity which now prevailed among its inhabi- 
‘tants. But he knew too well the spirit of the ru- 
ling part of the nation to expect that, by the 
spread of commercial distress alone, he would 
succeed in the contest. He was desirous of re- 
ducing its strength by a long previous blockade, 
put it was by an assault at last that he hoped to 
carry the day. In.orderto prepare for that grand 
‘event, he was at the utmost pains to increase his 
naval force: amid allthe expenditure occasioned 
“by his military campaigns, he proposed to con- 
struct, and, to a certain extent, actually did con- 
struct, from ten to twenty sail of the line every 
year, while vast sums were annually applied to 
the great naval harbours at Antwerp, Flushing, 
Cherbourg, and Brest. The first, from its admi- 
rable situation and close proximity to the Brit- 
ish shores, he considered as the great outwork of 
the Continent against England; he regarded it, 
as he himself has told us, as “itself worth a 
kingdom ;” and, but for the invincible tenacity 
with which he held to this great acquisition, he 
might with ease have obtained peace in 1814, 


* The Directory had previously adopted the system of 
compelling the exclusion of English goods from all the Eu- 
ropean harbours; but the multiplied disasters of their ad- 
ministration prevented them from carrying it into any gen- 

. Jan. 18, 1798. eral execution. By adecree, issued on the 18th 
‘ of January, 1798, it was declared, “That all 
ships having for their cargoes, in whole or in part, any Eng- 
lish merchandise, shall be held good prize, whoever is the 
proprietor of such merchandise, which should be held con- 
traband from the single circumstance of its coming from 
_ England, or any of its fureign settlements ; that the harbours 
of France should be shut against all ships having touched 
» at England, except in cases of distress, and that neutral 
Feb‘ 9.1800 sailors found on board English vessels should be 
Jan, 28, 1800. put to death.” Napoleon, soon after his acces- 
sion to the consular throne, issued a decree, re- 
voking this and all other decrees passed during the Revolu- 
tion, and reverting to the old and humane laws of the mon- 
archy in this particular ;* but, in the exultation consequent 
on the battle of Jena, he very nearly returned to the violence 
and barbarity of the decree of the Directory.—Vide Ann. 
Reg., 1800, 54, 55, and 1807, 226, 227. 
ea TIO ral et a 
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and have left his family at this moment seated on 
the throne of France.* But it was not with the 
fleets of France alone that he intended to engage 
in this mighty enterprise: those of all Europe 
were to be combined in the attempt; the navies 
of Denmark and Portugal, in virtue of the secret 
article in the treaty of Tilsit,t were to be re- 
quired from their respective sovereigns, and 
seized by force, if not voluntarily surrendered; 
that of Russia was to come round from the Black 
Sea, and the Baltic to Brest and Antwerp, and 
join in the general crusade, until at length a hun- 
dred ships of the line and two hundred thousand 
men were prepared, on the coasts of the Channel, 
to carry to the shores of England the terrors of 
Gallic invasion. “When in this manner,” said 
Napoleon, ‘I had established my ground, so as 
to bring the two nations to wrestle, as it were, 
body to body, the issue could not be doubtful, for 
we had forty millions of French against fifteen 
millions of English. I would have terminated 
by a battle of Actium.”!§ 

It was, therefore, no momenatry burst of anger 
or sudden fit of exultation, occa- Object of the 
sioned by his unparalleled triumphs, Berlin Decree. 
which induced Napoleon, by his celebrated de- 
cree from Berlin, to declare the British islands 
in a state of blockade. It was the result of 
much thought and anxious deliberation, of a 


* Las Cas., v., 8, 15. 

+ Las Cas., v., 8, 14. Jom., ii., 449. 

§ Napoleon’s projects, in regard to the maritime war against 
England, have been-already explained ;* but this is a point 
of such vital importance to the future security of the British 
Empire, that it will bear a second note from an additional 
authority. ‘‘He said,” says Las Casas, ‘ that he had done 
much for Antwerp, but nothing to what he proposed. to have 
done. By sea, he proposed to have made it'a mortal point 
of attack against the enemy ; by land, he wished to render it 
a sure resource in case of great disasters—a true point of 
refuge for the national safety ; he wished to render it capa- 
ble of containing an entire. army in its defeat, and of resist- 
ing a year of open trenches, during which the nation might 
have risen in a mass for its relief. The world admired much 
the works already executed at Antwerp—its numerous dock- 
yards, arsenals, and wet docks; but all that, said the emper- 
or, was nothing—it was but the commercial town; the mil- 


t+ Ante, ri., 545. 


| itary town was to have been on the other bank, where the 


land was already purchased ; three-deckers were to have 
been there constructed, and covered sheds established tokeep 
the ships of the line dry in time of peace. Everything there 
was, planned on the most colussal scale. Antwerp-was itself 
a province. That place, said the emperor, was the chief 
cause of my having heen here ; for, if I could have made up 
my mind to give up Antwerp, I might have concluded peace 
at Chatillon m 1814.°—Las Cas., vii., 43, 44. 

Gigantic as these designs for Antwerp were, they were 
but a part of what Napoleon meditated or had constructed 
for his grand enterprise against England. ‘ Magnificent 
works,” says Las Casas, ‘‘had been set agving at Cherbourg, 
where they had excavated, out of the solid rock, a basin ca- 
pable of holding fifteen ships of the line and as many frigates, 
with the most splendid fortifications for their protection; the 
emperor intended to have prepared that harbour to receive 
thirty more line-of-battle ships of the largest size. _Inns- 
merable works had been prepared to receive and protect the 
flotilla which was to be immediately concerned in the inva- 
sion of England ; Boulogne was adapted te hold 2000 gan- 
boats ; Vimereux, Etaples, and Ambleteuse, 1000 more. The 
harbour of Flushing was to have been rendered impregnable, 
and enlarged so.as to hold twenty of the largest ships of the 
line ; while dockyards for the construction of twenty line- 
of-battle ships were to be formed at Antwerp, and constantly 
kept in full activity. So immense were the preparations um 
the French coast for the invasion of England! The emper- 
or frequently said that Antwerp was to him an entire prow 
ince ; a little kingdom in itself. He attached the greatest 
importance to it, often visited it in person, and regarded it 
as one of the most important of all his creations.”—I.as Casg., 
vii., 51, 57. It is not a little curious that, within twenty 
years .after his fall, the English goverument should have 
united ita forces to those of France to restore this great ont- 


work against British indepentence to the domimon 6f Bek 


gium, and the rule of the son-in-law of France. 
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calm survey of the resources at his disposal, and 
the means of resistance which yet remained to 
his antagonists. The treaty of Tilsit gave the 
English government ample room for serious re- 
flection on the danger which now beset them. 
The accession of Russia to the Continental 
league was thereby rendered certain; the secret 
articles of the treaty, of which, by great exer- 
tions, they soon obtained possession,* made them 
acquainted with the intention of France and 
Russia, not only to unite their forces against 
Great Britain, but to compel Denmark and Por- 
tugal to do the same. In addition to having their 
flag proscribed from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Gulf of Bothnia, they had the prospect of 
seeing all the maritime forces of Europe arrayed 
against their independence. . The assistance of 
Sweden could not much longer be relied on, 
pressed as she would soon be by her colossal 
neighbour ; the harbours of South America were 
still closed to her adventure; the neutrality of 
North America was already more than doubtful, 
and would certainly be soon abandoned to range 
the United States by the side of France, in open 
enmity with Great Britain. Thus had England, 
proscribed from all civilized commerce over the 
whole world, and weakened in her resources by 
the internal suffering consequent on such a dep- 
rvivation, the prospect of soon being compelled to 
maintain a contest with all the naval and milita- 
ry forces of Europe, directed by consummate 
ability, and actuated by inveterate hostility 
against her independence and renown. A clear 
and constant perception of this prospect is indis- 
pensable both to the formation of a just opinion 
on the measures to which she was speedily driv- 
en in her own defence, and of the character of 
the illustrious men who, called to the direction 
ot her councils and armies in such a gloomy 
situation, speedily raised her fortunes to an un- 
paralleled pitch of glory and prosperity. 

The English government, in 1806, after the 
occupation of Hanover by the Prus- 
sian troops, had issued an order, de- 
claring the coasts of Prussia in a 


Berlin Decree 
of 2ist Nov. 


* They were obtained by the agency of the Count d’An- 
*waigues.—Hanp., ix., 431, note. In the king’s speech on 
“he 2ist of January, 1808, it was said, ‘‘ We are commanded 
ay his majesty to inform you that, no sooner had the result 
ef{ the negotiations at Tilsit confirmed the influence and con- 
trol of France over the powers of the Continent, than his 
saajesty was apprized of the intention of the enemy to com- 
bine those powers in one general confederacy, to be directed 
‘either to the entire subjugation of this kingdom, or to the im- 
posiag upon his majesty an insecure and ignominious peace. 
‘That for this purpose it was destined to force into hostility 
against this country, states which had hitherto been allow- 
ed by France to maintain or to purchase their neutrality ; 
and to bring to bear upon different points of his majesty’s 
dominions the whole of the naval force of Europe, and 
specifically the fleets of Denmark and Portugal. To place 
those fleets out of the power of such a confederacy became, 
therefore, the indispensable duty of his majesty.” The com- 
plete accuracy of these assertions has been abundantly pro- 
ved by the quotations from the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit. already given; and ample confirmation of them will 
appear in the sequel of this chapter. Ministers, in the 
conrse of the debates which ensued on the Copenhagen ex- 
pedition, were repeatedly called upon to produce their secret 
articles, or specify what. private information they had receiy- 
ed; but they constantly declined doing so, and, in conse- 
quence, it became a very general opinion at the time that 
there, in reality, were no such secret articles, and that this 
assertion was put forward without foundation in the king’s 
speech, to palliate an aggression which, on its own merits, 
was indefensible. It is now proved, however, that they had 
the secret information, and that they had the generosity to 
Beer this load of obloquy rather than betray a confidence 
which might prove fatal to persons high in office in the French 
government. This was fully explained, many years after- 
ward, when the reasons for concealment no longer existed, 
py Lord Liverpool in Parliament.—See Parl, Deb., x., 1. 
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state of blockade. That the English navy was 
amply adequate to establish an effectual blockade 
of the two rivers which constitute the only outlet 
to Prussian commerce, cannot be doubted.* This 
blockade, however, and one at the same time de- 
clared, of the coasts of the Channel, gave Napo- 
leon an excuse for the famous Berlin Decree 
against English commerce, which, on the narra- 
tive, “that the British government ‘had violated 
the law of nations, so far as regarded neutral ves- 
sels ; that it regards as enemies every individual 
belonging to a hostile state, and, in consequence, 
makes prize, not merely of the crews of merchant 
vessels equipped as privateers, but also those of 
such vessels when merely engaged in the trans- 
port of merchandise; that it extends to the ships 
and the objects of commerce that right of con- 
quest which does not properly belong but to pub- 
lic property ; that it extends to commercial cities 
and-harbours, and mouths of rivers, the hard- 
ships of blockade which, on the best interpreta- 
tion of the law of nations, is applicable only to 
fortified places; that it declares blockaded har- 
bours, before which it has not a single ship of war, 
although a place cannot be considered as block- 
aded till it is in such a manner beset that entry 
cannot be obtained without imminent danger; 


that it even declares blockaded places, which all 


its naval forces are inadequate to blockade, as 
entire coasts and a whole empire; that this mon- 
strous violation of the law of nations has no oth- 
er object but to obstruct the communications of 
other people, and elevate the industry and com- 


* As this order-im council is referred to by the French 
writers and their supporters in.this country as a vindication 
of the Berlin Decree, its provisions merit attention. It pro- 
ceeds on the narrative, “that the Prussian gov- + 
ernment has, in a forcible and hostile astinons Appi tes 
taken possession of the electorate of Hanover, and has also 
notified that all British ships shall be excluded from the 
ports of the Prussian dominions, and from certain other ports 
in the north of Europe, and not suffered to enter or trade 
therein ;” and then declares, ‘‘ That no ship or vessel be- 
longing to any of his majesty’s subjects be permitted to enter 
or clear from any ports of Prussia, and that a general em- 
bargo or stop be made of all Prussian ships and vessels what- 
ever, now within, or hereafter which shall come into, any of 
the ports, harbours, or roads of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, together with all persons and effects on. 
board the said ships and vessels; but that the utmost care be 
taken for the preservation of the cargoes on board of the said 
ships or vessels, so that no damage or embezzlement whatever 
be sustained.”—Ann. Reg., 1806, 677. This was followed, 
upon the 16th of May, 1806, by an order in council, signed 
by Mr. Fox, which, “considering the new, measures adopted. 
by the enemy for the obstruction of British commerce, de- 
clared the whole coasts, harbours, and rivers, from the Elbe 
to Brest inclusive, as actually blockaded ; provided, always, 
that this blockade shall not extend to neutral vessels having 
on board merchandise not belonging to the enemies of his 
majesty, and not contraband of war; excepting, however, 
the coast from Ostend to the mouth of the River Seine, which 
is hereby declared subject toa blockade of the strictest kind.”* 
There can be no doubt that the coasts thus declared in a state 
of blockade were, in the strictest sense, subject to such dec- 
laration, when the peril of leaving the harbours they con- 
tained was such that not one of the enemy’s armed vessels 
ventured to incur it. This decree, such as it was, was re- 
pealed as to all ports from the Elbe to the Ems inclusive, by 
a British order in council of the 25th of September, 1806.— 
See MARTENS, v., 469, Sup. These orders in council, thus 
providing only for the blockade of harbours and coasts, which 
it was at the moment in the highest degree perilous to enter, 
or for the interim detention, of the: Prussian cargoes, in retal+ 
iation for the unprovoked invasion of Hanover by the Prus- 
sian troops, and exclusion of British commerce, in pursuance 
of the offers of Napoleon already detailed,t was clearly with~ 
in the law of nations, as admitted by the French emperor 
himself, and, in truth, a most moderate exercise of the rights: - 
of war. They afford, therefore, no excuse or palliation what- 
ever for the Berlin Decree.—See Ann. Reg., 1806,677. And 
see the previous Prussian proclamation excluding British 
trade on the 28th of March, 1806. Jdid., 692, and Man- 
TENS. Sup., v., 435. 


# Mart., Sup. ¥.) 437, + Ante, ii, 424, 
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merce of England upon the ruins of that of the 
Continent; that this being, the evident design of 
England, whoever deals on the Continent in Brit- 
ish merchandise, by that very act favours its de- 
signs, and becomes participant in them ; that this 
conduct of England, worthy of the first barbarous 
ages, has hitherto turned to its own great profit 
and the detriment of all other states; and that the 
law of nature entitles every belligerent to oppose 
its enemy with the arms with which it combats, 
and the mode of hostility which it has adopted, 
when it disregards every idea of justice and lib- 
erality, the result of civilization among man- 
kind;” therefore it declared: 

‘‘}. The British islands are placed in a state 
of blockade. 2. Every species of 
commerce and communication with 
them is prohibited ; all letters or packets address- 
ed in English, or,in the English characters, shall 
be seized at the postofiice, and interdicted all cir- 
culation, 3. Every British subject, of what rank 
or condition whatever, who shall be found in 
the countries occupied by our troops, or those 
of our allies, shall be made prisoners of war. 
4, Every warehouse, merchandise, or property 
of any sort, belonging to a subject of Great Brit- 
ain, or coming from its manufactories or colo- 
nies, is declared good prize. 5. Commerce of 
every kind in English goods is prohibited; and 
every species of merchandise belonging to Eng- 
land, or emanating from its workshops or colo- 
nies, is declared good prize. 6. The half of the 
confiscated value shall be devoted to indemnify- 
ing those merchants whose vessels have been 
seized by the English cruisers for the losses which 
they have sustained. 7. No vessel coming di- 
rectly from England, or any of its colonies, or 
having touched there since the publications of 
the present decree, shall be received into any har- 
bour. . 8. Every vessel which, by means of a 
false declaration, shall have effected such entry, 
shall be liable to seizure, and the ship and car- 
go shall be confiscated as if they had also be- 
longed to England. 9. The prize court of Paris 
is intrusted with the determination of all ques- 
tions arising out of this decree in France, or the 
countries occupied by our armies; that of Milan, 
with the decision of-all similar questions in the 
kingdom of Italy. 10. This decree shall be com- 
municated to the Kings of Spain, Naples, Hol- 
jand, and Etruria, and to our other allies, whose 
subjects have been.the victims, like our own,* of 
the injustice and barbarity of English legislation. 
il. The ministers of foreign affairs, of war, of 
marine, of finance, and of justice, of police, and all 
postmasters, are charged, each in his own depart- 
ment, with the execution of the present decree.”’t 

Such was the famous Berlin Decree against 
English commerce, which was only 
an extension to all Europe of the dec- 
laration and order that all English 
vis rie Reg., 1806, 201. Schoell, ix.; 344,and Dum., xvii., 

+ Two days after the publication of the Berlin Decree 
Napoleon wrote the following highly characteristic letter to 
Junot, then governor of Paris: ‘Take especial care that the 
ladies of your establishment take Swiss tea ; it is as good as 
that of China, Coffee made from chicorie is noways infe- 
yior to that of Arabia. Let them make use of these substi- 
tutes in their drawing-rooms, instead of amusing themselves 
With talking politics, like Madame de Sta€l, Let them take 
care, also, that no part of their dress is composed of English 
merchandise : tell that to Madame Junot : if the wives of my 
chief officers do not set the example, whom-can I expect to 
follow it? It is @ contest of life or death between France 
and England; 1 must look for the most cordial support in 


all those hy whom I am surrounded.”—Nap, to JUNOT, 23d 
Nov. 1806 ; D’ABRANTES, ix., 287, 288. 


Its provisions. 


Its rigorous 
execution. 
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merchandise should be liable to confiscation, 
which had been issued by Napoleon at Leipsic 
on the 18th of October preceding, and at Ham- 
burg on the 3d of November.* It wasnotallowed 
an instant to remain a dead letter. Orders were 
despatched in all directions to act upon it with 
the utmost rigour; and with undisguised reluc- 
tance, but trembling hands, the subject monarchs 
and prefects prepared to carry the stern requisi- 
tion into'execution. So strongly was its unjust 
character and ruinous tendency felt in Holland, 
that Napoleon’s own brother, Louis, king of that 
country, at first positively refused to submit fo 
its injustice; and at length could only be pre-. 
vailed on, in the first instance, to promulgate it 
in the foreign countries occupied by the Dutch. 
troops. reserving its execution in his own domin- 
ions till it should be ascertained whether the 
measures already in force should prove insufi- 
eient.t So strongly did this opposition on the 
part of his brother irritate Napoleon, that he de- 
clared, in a fit of ill-humour, “ that, if Louis did 
not submit to his orders, he would cause domi--. 
ciliary visits to be made through the whole of 
Holland.” Nevertheless, as Louis, perceived, 
what every person in the country knew, that this 
rigorous decree, if fully acted upon, would ecca- 
sion the total ruin of his dominions, it was en- 
forced in avery loose manner in the United Prov- 
inces. In the north of Germany, however, it 
was not only most rigorously put in, force, but 
the decree was made a pretence for a thousand. 
iniquitous extortions and abuses, which aug- 
mented tenfold its practical oppression. An ar- 
my of locusts, in the form of inspectors, custom- 
house-officers, comptrollers, and other function- 
aries, fell upon all the countries occupied by the 
French troops, and made the search for English 


* Ante, ii., 461. 

+ “This decree,” says Louis Bonaparte, king of Hoj- 
land, ‘was’ as unjust as it was impolitic. The command 
that it should be obeyed by the Kings of Spain, Holland, 
Naples, and Etruria, was the commencement of universal 
empire, if it had any meaning; if not so intended, it wax 
senseless. The ground of justification put forth in the de- 
cree, viz., ‘that England applies the right of blockade, not 
only to fortified places and the mouths of rivers, but to whole 
coasts, when the law of nations only authorizes that rigour 
in the case of places so closely invested that they cannot. be 
entered or quitted without danger,’ is itself its chief con- 
demnation ; for a nation whose vessels can proceed to a dis- 
tance from its frontiers, even to the waters of the countries 
belonging to its enemies, is undoubtedly better entitled to 
say that it blockades coasts and ports, than a nation without 
a navy to say that it blockades an island surrounded. by nu- 
merous fieets. In this last case, it is the Continental power 
which veluntarily places itself in a state of blockade. Be- 
sides, wrong cannot authorize wrong, nor injustice injustice. 
The fourth and fifth articles of the Berlin Decree are atro- 
cious. What, because the English seize merchants travel- 
ling from one place to another, and subject the vessels of in- 
dividuals to ill treatment, shall we, in an age of reason, dare 
to seize every Englishman, and whatever of their property 
we can lay hold of? This was augmenting and justifying 
the injury of the English government. The sixth article is 
barbarous, the eighth still worse. Here, by a single stroke 
of the pen, the property of all Frenchmen who, up to that 
period, had traded in English goods, is taken from them -: 
vessels even thrown on the coast by tempests are to be re 
fused admission into any port. Enough has been said to 
justify the extreme repugnance of the King of Holland to 
carry this decree into execution: it threw him into the ut- 
most consternation; he felt at once that it would speedily 
prove the ruin of Holland, and afford a pretext for oppress~ 
ingit. This measure appeared to him as singular and revo- 
lutionary as denationalizing. He ventured to write to the 
emperor that he believed this gigantic measure to be im- 
posed, and calculated, to effect the ruin of France, and alk 
commercial nations connected with it, before it could ruin 
England. Obliged, however, to carry it into effect, under 
the penalty of a complete rupture with France. he only en- 
deavoured to do so in the least illegal and most independent 
manner possible.”—Lovuis BONAPARTE, Documens Sur Le 
Hollande, i., 294, 307, 308. 
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goods a pretext for innumerable frauds, vera- 
tions, and iniquities. ‘“ They pillaged, they 
plundered,” says Bourrienne, “in a systematic 
manner, in all the countries of the north of Ger- 
many to which my diplomatic mission extended. 
Rapine was in a manner established by law, and 
executed with such blind fury, that often the le- 
galized robbers did not know the value of the 
articles they had seized. Ali the English mer- 
chandise was seized at Hamburg, Lubeck, Bre- 
men, and the other Hanse Towns ; and Berthier 
wrote to me, that.in that way I should obtain ten 
millions of francs for the emperor. In point 
of fact, I compounded with the~proprietors for 
twenty millions (£800,000); and yet such was 
the demand for these useful articles, that, when 
exposed to sale by the proprietors, after paying 
this enormous ransom, their advanced prices 
brought them a very handsome profit.”* + 
The English government replied to the Berlin 
First order in Decree, in the first instance, by an 
council by the Order in council of the 7th of Jan- 
British gov- ary, 1807, issued by Lord Howick, 
gin Jan. which, on the preamble of the 
Ne : French decree, and the right of re- 
taliation thence arising to Great Britain, decla- 
red, ‘‘ That no vessel shall be permitted to trade 
from one port to another, if both belong to France 
or her allies, and shall be so far under their con- 
trol as that British vessels are excluded there- 
from; and the captains of all British vessels are 
hereby required to warn every neutral vessel 
coming from any such port, and destined to such 
other port, to discontinue her voyage; and any 
vessel, after being so warned, or after having 
had a reasonable time allowed it for obtaining 
information of the present order in council, which 
shall, notwithstanding, persist in such voyage to 
such other port, shall be declared good. prize.” 
The spirit of this order was to deprive the 
French, and all the nations subject to their con- 
trol, which had embraced the Continental sys- 
tem, of the advantages of the coasting-trade in 
neutral bottoms; and, considering the much more 
violent and extensive character of the Berlin De- 
cree, there can be no doubt that it was a very 
mild and lenient measure of retaliation. This 
order was relaxed, soon after, as to vessels con- 
taining grain or provisions for Great Britain, 
and. as to all vessels whatever belonging to the 
Hanse Towns, if employed-in any trade to or 
from the dominions of Great Britain.t 
After the treaty of Tilsit, however, had com- 
pletely subjected the Continent to the dominion 
or control of the French emperor, it soon ap- 
peared that some more rigorous and extensive 


* Bour., vii., 265, 326, 327. Louis Bonaparte, Doc. sur 
Hollande, i., 295, 309. ‘ ; 

+ A striking instance occurred, a few months after the 
promulgation of the Berlin Decree, of the utter impossibili- 
ty of carrying such a monstrous system of legislation into 
execution. Shortly after the Berlin Decree had been issued, 
there arrived at Hamburg a thundering order for the imme- 
diate furnishing of 50,000-greatcoats, 200,000 pairs of shoes, 
16,000 coats, 37,000 waistcoats, and other articles in propor- 
tion. The resources of the Hanse Towns were wholly une- 
qual to the supply of so great 2 requisition in so short a 
time ; and after trying in vain every other expedient, Bour- 
rienne, the French diplomatic agent, was obliged to con- 
tract with English-houses for the supply, which speedily ar- 
rived ; and while the emperor was denouncing the severest 
penalties against the possession of English goods, and boast- 
ing that, by the Continental system, he had excluded Brit- 
ish manufactures from the Continent, his own army was 
clothed with the cloth of Leeds and Halifax, and his sol- 
diers would have perished amid the snow of Prussich-Eylau 
but for the seasonable efforts of British industry.— See 
BouRRIENNE, vii., 292, 294. 

$ Parl. Deb,, x., 127, 130, Ann. Reg., 1807, 671, 672, 
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system of retaliation was called possong which 
for. A few months’ experience ied to a farther 
was sufficient to show that the Ber- and more rigor 
lin Decree, while it rigorously ex- °Us measure. 
eluded every species of British manufacture or 
colonial produce from the ports of the Continent, 
by no means inflicted a proportional injury upon 
the inhabitants of the countries where its provis- 
ions were put inforees and that, in truth, it open- 
ed up a most lucrative commerce to the industry 
and colonies of neutral powers, at the expense 
of the vital interests of the British Empire. By 
prohibiting, under the penalty of confiscation, 
the importation of every species of British prod- 
uce, it necessarily left the market of’ the Conti- 
nent open to the manufacturing industry and 
colonial produce of other states; and this, in the 
end, could not but prove highly injurious to Eng- 
lish industry. The obvious and direct retalia- 
tion would have consisted in prohibiting the im- 
portation into the British dominions of the prod- 
uce of France or its dependances which had 
embraced the Continental system, whether in 
their own or neutral bottoms; but it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether this would have been 
by any means a retribution of equal injury. 
England was essentially a commercial state. 
The resources from which she maintained the 
contest were in great part drawn from the prod- 
uce of her colonies or manufactories; and the 
general cessation of commercia]’ intercourse, 
therefore, could not-fail to be felt with more se- 
verity in her dominions than in the Continental 
nations. What to them, considered-as a whole, 
was secondary, to her was vital; the suffering 
which with them would be diffused over a wide 
circle, to her would be concentrated in the nar- 
row space of.a few counties. In these circum- 
stances, some measure seemed indispensable 
which should inflict upon the enemy not merely 
the same iyustice, but the same suffering which 
he had occasioned; and, by causing his own 
subjects to feel in their own persons the conse- 
quences of his aggression, produce that general 
discontent which might arm them against his 
authority, or render necessary a return to more 
equitable measures. 

Under the influence of these ideas, the celebra- 
ted orders in council of the 11th of Q, gers in 
November, 1807, were issued, which, council of 
on the preamble of the British islands 11th Nov., 
having been declared by the Berlin 167. 
Decree in a state of blockade, and of all impor- 
tation of British merchandise having been abso- 
lutely prohibited, and of the mitigated measures 
of retaliation adopted in the order in council of 
the 7th of January, 1807, having proved inade- 
quate to the object of effecting the repeal of that 
unprecedented system of warfare, declared that 
from henceforth “ali the ports and places of 
France and her allies, from which, though not 
at war with his majesty, the British flag is ex- 
eluded, shall be subject to the same restrictions, 
in respect of trade and navigation, as if the same 
were actually blockaded in the most strict and rigor- 
ous manner; and that all trade in articles the 
produce or manufacture of the saitl countries or 
colonies, shall be deemed to be unlawful, and all 
such articles declared good prize; declaring, al- 
ways, that nothing herein contained shall be cons 
strued to extend to, capture or detention of any 
vessel or cargo which shall belong to a country 
not declared by this order subject to a strict 
blockade, which shall have cleared out with such 
cargo from such port to which she belongs, ei. 
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ther in Europe or America, or from some free 
port in the British colonies, under circumstances 
in which such trade from such free port is per- 
mitted, direct to some port or place in the colo- 
nies of his majesty’s enemies, or from those col- 
onies direct to the countries to which such vessel 
belongs, or to some free port in his majesty’s 
colonies; nor to any, vessel or. cargo belonging: 
to a country not at war with his majesty, which 
shall have cleared out from some port in this 
kingdom, and shall be proceeding direct to the 
port specified in her clearance; nor to any vessel 
or cargo belonging to any country not at war 
with. his majesty, which shall be coming from 
any port or place in Europe, declared by this or- 
der to be subject to a strict blockade, destined to 
some port or place in Europe belonging to his 
majesty, and be on her voyage direct thereto.” 
All vessels contravening this order are declared 
good prize. “And whereas countries not en- 
gaged in the war have acquiesced in the orders 
of France, and have given countenance and ef- 
fect to these prohibitions by obtaining from 
agents of the enemy certain documents styled 
‘certificates of origin,’ therefore if any vessel, 
after having had reasonable time to receive noti- 
fication of the present order, shall be found car- 
rying any such certificate, it shall be declared 
good prize, together with the goods on board.”’*t 

Divested of the technical phraseology in which, 
for the sake of legal precision, these 
orders are conehed, they in effect 
-amount to this: Napoleon had de- 
clared the British islands in a state of blockade, 
and subjected all goods of British produce or 
manufacture to confiscation within his domin- 
jons, or those of the countries subjected to his 
control, and prohibited all vessels from entering 
any harbour which had touched at any British 
port; and the English government, in reply, pro- 
claimed France and all the Continental states in 
a state of blockade, and declared all vessels good 
prize which should be bound for any of their 
harbours, excepting such as had previously 
eleared out from, or touched at, a British har- 
dour. Thus France prohibited all commerce 
‘with England, or traffic in English goods, and 
England prohibited all commerce between any 
of the states which had embraced the Continent- 
al sysetm and each other, unless in vessels bound 
for some British harbour. 

Napoleon was not slow in replying to these 
Aidan dacrée orders in council. By a decree da- 
17th of Dec., ted from Milan on the 17th of De- 
1807, publish- cember, 1807, he declared, “‘1. That 
ed by Napo- every vessel, of whatever nation, 
Tee: which shall have submitted to be 
searched by British cruisers, or paid any impost 
levied by the English government, shall be con- 
‘sidered as having lost the privileges of a neutral 
flag, and be considered and dealt with as Eng- 
lish vessels. 2. Being so considered, they shall 
be declared good prize. 3. The Brttish islands 


Import of 
these orders. 


* Parl. Deb., x., 134, 138. 

+ By a supplementary order in council, the severe enact- 
Additional orders Ments of this regulation were declared not to 
in council, 25th extend ‘to ‘articles of the produce and man- 
of Nov.,1907,and ufactures of the blockaded countries which 
38th of Dec., 1807. shall be laden on board British ships ;” and 
by a mere material one, passed six weeks afterward, it was 
provided, “ that nothing in the order of the I1th of Novem- 
ber shall be construed so as to permit any vessel to import 
any produce or manufactures of the enemy’s colonies in the 
‘West Indies, direct from such colonies to any port in the 
&svitish dominions.””* 


* Parl, Deb., x. 14% 
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are declared in a state of blockade. Every ves- 
sel, of whatever nation, and with whatever car- 
go, coming from any British harbour, or from 
any of the English colonies, or from any coun- 
try occupied by the English troops, or bound for 
Eneland, or for the English colonies, or for any 
country occupied by the English troops, is de- 
clared good prize.* 4. These rigorous measures 
shall cease in regard to any nations which shalt 
have caused the English government to respect 
the rights of their flag, but continue in regard to 
all others, and never be released till Great Brit- 
ain shows a disposition to return to the law of 
nations as well as those of justice and honour.” 

It may safely be affirmed that the rage of bel- 
ligerent powers, and the mutual violation of the 
law of nations, could not go beyond those furious 
manifestoes. They produced, as might have 
been expected, most important effects, both on the 
Continent and the British isles, and gave rise to 
memorable and luminous debates in Parliament, 
in which all that could be advanced, both for and. 
against the justice and expedience of these meas- 
ures, was fully brought forward. 

On the one oe mi Pa urged by 
Lord Grenville, Lor owick, and ; 
Lord Erskine: “Let the case at pragmonss> 
once be stated in the manner which against the 
has produced the whole controversy. ters in 
France, on the 21st of November, is- CU"! 
sued her decree, which announced the intention 
to distress this country in a way unauthorized by 
the public law, subjecting to confiscation the 
ships and cargoes of neutrals with British mer- 
chandise, or going to, or coming from Great 
Britain, with their accustomed trade. Such a 
decree undoubtedly introduced a rule which the 
law of nations forbids, as being, even as between 
belligerents, and much more as with neutrals, an 
aggravation of the miseries of war, and unau- 
thorized by the practice of civilized states. If 
carried into execution, it would vest the suffer- 
ing belligerent with the right of retaliation ; and, 
indeed, as between the belligerents only, it may 
be admitted that the mere publication of such 2 
decree would authorize the nation so offended to 
disregard the law of nations towards the nation 
so offending. But that is not the present ques- 
tion: the point here is, not whether we would 
have been justified in retaliating upon France 
the injury she has inflicted upon us, but whether 
we are justified in inflicting, in our turn, a new 
and still more aggravated species of injury om 
neutral states. If A strikes me, I may retaliate 
by striking him, and neither law nor reason will 
weigh very nicely the comparative severity of 
the blow given from that at first received. But 
it is a new application of the term retaliation to 
say that, if A strikes me, I may retaliate by stri- 
king B. If the interdiction of a neutral from 
trading with us is submitted to by him from fa- 
vour to the belligerent, he directly interposes in 
the war, and his character of a neutral is at an 
end; if he does so from terror or weakness, in 
that case, too, he ceases to be a neutral, because 
he suffers an unjust pressure to be affixed upon 
us. But admitting that, the question remaining, 
what right have we to retaliate upon a neutral 
upon whom the decree has never been executed ; 
whoin no shape has been made either the instru- 
ment or the victim of oppression by the enemy ? 

“Now that is the real question, and the only 


a 


* Mart., Sup., v., 453. Aon. Reg., 1807, p. 779. State 
Papers. 
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question here. America, the only great mari- 
time power which has not now taken a decided 
part in the contest, was virtually excluded from 
its operation. The air was white with her sails; 
the sea was pressed down with her shipping, 
nearly half.as numerous as our own, bringing 
her produce into every port of England, and 
carrying our commodities and manufactures into 
every corner of Kurope. Up to the date of the 
erders in council, she continued to take, without 
the least defalcation, ten millions of our manu- 
factures, and she carried to other nations what 
was beyond her own consumption. She carried 
on this traflic, in the face of the French decree of 
the 21st of November, when we could not have 
done it for ourselves. She did this, it is true, 
from no feeling of friendship towards us, but from 
self-interest to herself; but Providence has so 
arranged human affairs, that, by a wise pursuit 
of self-interest, everything is full and stands in 
its proper place. We had so much the start of 
other nations, that we had only to lie by, and 
they, for their own purposes, came to our relief. 
America smuggled our goods into France for her 
own interest, and France bought them for hers. 
The people cheered the emperor at the Tuileries 
every day, but they broke his laws every night. 
The Berlin Decree, in fact, had become a dead 
etter, either from the connivance, or licenses for 


‘contraband trade issued by the French govern- 


ment: she had no ships to carry her decrees into 
effect, and the barbarous system of the enemy 
was rapidly falling into that neglect in which 
Mr, Pitt, with great sagacity, left the correspond- 
ing decree of the Directory in 1798. 

“Such was the state of matters, when, in an 
evil hour, our own government interfered, and 
gave a helping hand to the enemy. The orders 
in council were the real executors of the Berlin 
Decree. Under it we employ ourown shipping 
to stop our own trade upon the sea; we make 
prisons of our own ports to terrify away the neu- 
tral seaman, who otherwise would carry on our 
traffic, and find a vent for our manufactures ; 
and playing the very game of France, by throw- 
ing neutral powers into her arms instead of our 
own. And this, it seems, is retaliation! Can we, 
who do such things, object to the Irish rebels, 
who burmed the notes of an obnoxious banker to 
ruin his trade? Our orders in council have 
turned the mistake of the ignorant Irish into the 
shade. 

“The order of the 7th of January, 1807, was 
liable to none of these objections. It introduced 
or adopted no new or illegal principle; it merely 
reprobated the illegal decree of France, and as- 
serted the right of retaliation by actual blockade: 
a restriction which, it is admitted on all hands, 
neutrals must submit to. But the order of the 
11th of November stands in a very different situ- 
ation. Sir William Scott has told us, in the case 
of the Maria (Robinson, i., 154), that no block- 
ade can be made, by the law of nations, unless 
force sufficient is stationed to prevent an entry. 
Can this be predicated of all Europe put to- 
gether? Is every harbour and river, from Ham- 
burg to Cadiz, so closely watched that no vessel 
can enter any of them without evident risk of 
capture? Such a proposition is clearly out of 
the question; and therefore government has is- 
sued an order in council, which its own prize 
courts, if adjudicating in conformity with their 
former principles, must declare to be contrary to 
the law of nations, and therefore refuse to ex- 
ecute. 
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“ Nor is it in this view only that these orders 
are illegal. They purporied to interrupt the 
commerce of neutral and unoffending nations, 
carrying on their accustomed traffic in innocent 
articles, between their own country and the ports 
of our enemies, not actually blockaded, and even 
between their own country and our allies; they 
compel neutrals, under the pain of confiscation, 
to come to our ports, and there submit to regula- 
tions, restrictions, and duties which will expose 
them to certain destruction the moment they ap- 
proach the enemy’s shore; they declare all ves- 
sels good prize which carry documents or certifi- 
cates declaring that the articles of the cargo are 
not the produce of his majesty’s dominions, con- 
trary alike to the law of nations and the rights. 
and liberties of the people of this realm: such a 
monstrous system of aggression never was, and 
never should be, successful. Let us leave to our 
enemies the guilt of discord and bloodshed, and 
seek to support our country by the virtues of 
beneficence and peace.* ; 

“The idea that you can starve the enemy into 
submission, or the adoption of a more reasona- 
ble mode of hostility, is founded on an ‘essential 
and fatal mistake in regard to the relative situa- 
tion of Great Britain and the Continental states 
in the contest.. The former must of necessity be 
the greatest sufferer... The Continental nations 
will lose only articles of luxury, but the British 
will be deprived of those of necessity ; sugar 
may rise to an extravagant price in Germany, 
but the manufacturers will be deprived of their 
daily bread in England. The greatest calamity 
which could befall this country, in her present 
predicament, would be a war with America, 
both as depriving her of the chief vent for her 
manufactured industry, and of the advantage of 
neutral carriers, who would contrive, for their 
own profit, to elude every Continental blockade, 
in order to introduce them into the Continental 
states. And surely the present moment, when 
we have all Europe, from the North Cape to 
Gibraltar, arrayed against us, is not that when 
it is expedient, gratuitously and unnecessarily, 
to withdraw so beneficial a customer from our 
markets, and add his forces to those of the ene- 
my.” 

‘On the other hand, it was argued by Lord 
Hawkesbury, the advocate-general, Rely of the 
and Lord-chancellor Eldon: “It is supporters of 
in vain to refer to the law of nations the orders in 
for any authority on this subject, in Poth houses. 
the unprecedented circumstances in which this 
country is’ now placed. What usually passes 
by that name is merely a collection of the dicta 
of wise men who have devoted themselves to 
this subject in different ages, applied to the cir- 
cumstances of the world at the period in which 
they wrote, or circumstances nearly resembling 
them, but none having the least resemblance to 
the circumstances in which this country is now 
placed. Such as they are, however, they all ad- 
mit, what, indeed, common sense dictates, the 


right of retaliation, or of resisting an enemy by 


the same means by which he attacks ourselves, 
Nothing can‘be more expedient in the general 
case than to adhere, with scrupulous exactness, 
to the law of nations; but if one belligerent com- 
mences a violation of them, it is sometimes in- 


dispensable, in order to put an end to the enor-- 


mity, to make the enemy feel its effects. In 
some cases the most civilized nations have been 


* Pax. Deb., x., 682, 930, 970. 
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driven to the melancholy necessity of putting 
prisoners to death to terminate a similar practice 
on the part of their enemies; doubtless, in the 
general case, quarter should be given, but during 
‘the fury of a charge or the tumult of an assault, 
it is universally felt by the experience of man- 
kind that a less humane rule must be followed. 
Every belligerent should usually adhere to the 
ordinary instruments of human destruction; but 
if your enemy fires redhot shot, you are entitled 
to do, the same. Russia herself acted on this 
principle in repelling, when still a neutral pow- 
er, the aggressions of France: she authorized 
the seizure of all ships proceeding to France. 
Lord Howick himself, in his letter to the Danish 
minister, in relation to the order of the 7th of 
January, had clearly vindicated the justice, not 
only of his own measure,* but of the more ex- 
tensive measure, based on the same principles, 
which was ultimately adopted.t 

“The Berlin Decree of the 21st of November 
is at once the foundation and the justification of 
the present proceeding. That decree declared 
the British islands in a state of blockade, and 
prohibited all commerce, even in neutral ships, 
in the produce or manufactures of this country: 
it went so far as even to exclude the possibility 
of one neutral nation trading in safety with an- 
other. But it is said that this threatened block- 
ade was not, in point of fact, carried into effect ; 
and that, in some other exceptionable mode, its 
consequences might have been avoided. But it 
is immaterial whether it was executed at sea or 
not: unquestionably it received execution, and 
the most rigorous execution, at land. Foreign 
ships were only enabled to come to this country 
with their foreign produce: they were not per- 
mitted, under the pain of confiscation, to take 
away our goods in return; and can it be said 
that this is not a real execution 2 

“The French government justify, in the pre- 


* Parl. Deb., x., 674, 971, and 975. 

+ Lord Howick’s letter to the Danish minister, who com- 
‘Able note of plained of the British order of the 7th of Jan- 
Lord Howick on ary, was a very able state paper, and, among 
thissubjectto the other things, observed, ‘“‘ The French govern- 
Danish minister. ment, in adopting a measure at once so violent 
in itself, and so unjust in its consequences, committed a man- 
ifest act of aggression, though immediately levelled at Great 
Britain, against the rights of every state not engaged in the 
war, which, if not resisted on their part, must unavoidably 
deprive thera of the privilege of a fair neutrality, and sus- 
pend the operation of treaties formed for the protection of 
their rights in relation to Great Britain. The injury which 
would be sustained by England, if she suffered her commerce 
with foreign nations to be thus interdicted, while that of 
the enemy with them should remain unmolested, is so man- 
ifest, that itcan require no illustration. It never could have 
been supposed that his majesty would submit to such an in- 
jury, waiting in patient acquiescence till France might think 
proper to attend to the slow and feeble remonstrances of neu- 
tral states, instead of resorting immediately to steps which 
might check the violence of the enemy and retort upon him 
the eyils of his own injustice. Other powers would have no 
right to complain, if, in. consequence of this unparalleled ag- 
gression, the king had proceeded immediately to declare all 
the countries occupied by the enemy in a state of blockade, 
and to prohabit all trade in the produce of those countries ; 
for, as the French decree itself expresses it, the law of na- 
ture justifies the employment against our enemies of the 
same arms he himself makes use of. If third parties suffer 
from these measures, their demand for redress must be di- 
rected against that country which first violates the establish- 
ed usages of war, and the rights of neutral states. Neutral- 
ity, properly considered, does not consist in taking advantage 
for the neutral profit of every situation between the bellig- 
erents, whereby emolument may be made, but in observing 
a strict and honest impartiality, so as not to afford advantage 
in the war to either, and particularly in so far restraining its 


trade to its accustomed trade in time of peace, as to prevent. 


one belligerent escaping the effect of the other’s hostilities.” 
—Lord Howrcn’s fetter to Mr. Rist, 17th March, 1807. 
Parl. Ded., x., 498, 406. 
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amble of their decree, their proceedings on the 
previous proclamation of the late administration. 


in April, 1806, which declared the coasts of the’ 


Channel in a state of blockade. But thatis a 
mistake in point of fact, for in no one single in- 
stance did they declare either a harbour, or a 
coast containing several harbours, in a state of 
blockade, without having previously invested it. 
The coasts of the Channel, it is well known, 
when this blockade was declared, were so close- 
ly blockaded that not a praam could venture to 
leave the range of their own batteries without 
incurring the most imminent risk of capture. 
The French government, on the other hand, in 
their decree, declared this country in a state of 
blockade, not only without making any attempt to 
invest it, but without being able to send out a sin- 
gle vessel to endanger the neutral vessels which 
might attempt to violate their blockade. ‘There- 
in lay the difference, the vital difference between 
the proceedings of the two countries: the British 
government declared coasts and rivers blockaded 
when their maritime force was so great, and so 
stationed, that the enemy themselves evinced 
their sense of the reality of the investment by 
never venturing to leave their harbours; the 
French declared an imaginary blockade on the 
seas, and acted upon it in their condemnations 
on land, when they not only had not a single 
vessel at sea to maintain it, but their enemies 


were insulting them daily in their very harbours. « 


Such a proceeding was as absurd as if England, 
without having a soldier on the Continent, were 
to declare Bergen-op-Zoom or Lisle in a state 
of blockade, and act upon this order by seizing 
all goods belonging to citizens of those towns, 
wherever she could find them in neutral bottoms 
on the high seas. 

“But it is said the neutral nations did not ac- 
quiesce in these decrees, and therefore we were 
not justified in retaliating in such a way as would 
affect their interests. Where, then, did they re- 


‘sult? What followed the Berlin Decree? did 


the three nations, whose next decree materially 
affected Denmark, Portugal, and America, either 
remonstrate or take up arms to compel its re- 
peal? Wot one of them did so. ‘The Danish 
government, indeed, complained in strong terms 
of the British order of the 7th of January, 1807, 
but were completely silent on the previous and 
far stronger Berlin Decree of the 21st of Novem- 
ber, 1806, to obviate which alone it was issued. 
This temper savoured pretty strongly of the prin- 
ciple of the armed neutrality, which it has ever 
been the anxious wish of the Danish government 
to establish as the general law of the seas. 
Portugal was not to be blamed, because she had 
no force at her command to make any resist- 
ance ; and, accordingly, the port of Lisbon was 
made the well-known entrepét for violating our 
orders of the 7th of January, and restoring to the 
enemy, under neutral colours, all the advantages 
of a coasting trade. But America was complete- 
ly independent of France, and has she done any- 
thing to evince a repugnance to the French de- 
cree? When the corresponding decree of the 
French Directory was issued in 1798, it was no- 
ticed in the president’s speech as high y injurious 
to the interests of the United States, and such 
as could not be allowed to exist without subvert- 
ing the independence of their country. What 
has America now done in relation to the Berlin 
Decree? Nothing; and that, too, although Na- 
poleon himself announced his resolution to make 
no distinction between the United States and other 


1807.) 


neutrals in this particular, and acted upon this 
resolution in the Spanish decree issued on the 
17th of February, which contained no exception 
whatever in favour of the Transatlantic states. 
Having acquiesced in the violation of the law 
of nations in favour of one belligerent, America 
1s bound, if she would preserve her neutral char- 
acter, to show a similar forbearance in regard to 
the other. 

“But it is said these orders are injurious to 
ourselves, even more than our enemies, and that 
they exclude us from a lucrative commerce ‘we 
otherwise might have carried on in neutral bot- 
toms, either by connivance or licenses with our 
enemies. Let it be recollected, however, that, 
when these orders were issued, we were exclu- 
ded from every harbour of Europe except Swe- 
den and Sicily; and these answered what trade 
we could have carried on with the Continental 
States, or what we can have lost by our retalia- 
tory orders. It is in vain to pretend that these 
orders were never meant to be acted upon by 
Bonaparte, and that, but for our orders in coun- 
cil, they would have sunk into oblivion. Such 
a dereliction of a great object of settled policy is 
entirely at variance with the known character 
of the French emperor, and his profound hostili- 
ty to this country, the ruling principle of his life. 


It is contradicted by every newspaper, which, 


before the orders were issued, were full of the 
account of the seizure of English goods in every 
quarter of Europe; and by his unvarying state 
policy, which, in every pacification, and espe- 
cially at 'Tilsit, made the rigorous exclusion of 
British goods the first step towards an accommo- 
dation.’’* 

Upon a division, both houses supported min- 
isters: in the upper by a majority of 127 to 61, in 
the lower by 214 to 94.+ 

In endeavouring, at the distance of thirty years, 
Refecti to form an impartial opinion on this 
thiedebate, Most important subject, it must at 
andthe justice once strike the most cursory observ- 
of the orders er, that the grounds on which this 
in council. question were debated in the British 
Parliament were not those on which its merits 
really rested, or on which they were placed by 
Napoleon at the time, and have been since ar- 
gued by the Continental historians.. On both 
sides in England it was assumed that France was 
the first aggressor by the Berlin Decree, and that 
the only question was, whether the orders in 
council exceeded the just measure of retaliation, 
or were calculated to produce more benefit or in- 
jury to this country. Considered in this view, 
it seems impossible to deny that they were at least 
justifiable in point of legal principle, whatever 
they may have been with reference to political 
expedience.- The able argument of Lord How- 
ick to the Danish minister is invincible on this 
subject.t Ifan enemy adopts a new and unheard- 
of mode of warfare, which affects alike his oppo- 
nent and neutral states, and they submit without 
resistance to this novel species of hostility, ei- 
ther from a feeling of terror or a desire of profit, 
they necessarily contract the obligation to be 
equally passive in regard to the measures of re- 
taliation which the party so assailed may think 
it necessary to adopt. If they act otherwise they 
lose the character of neutrality, and become the 
disguised, but often the most effective and the 
most valuable allies of the innovating belligerent. 

But was the Berlin Decree the origin of the 


* Parl. Deb., x., 666, 673. 
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commercial warfare; or was it merely, as Nas 
poleon and the french writers assert, a retalia- 
lion upon England, by the only means at the dis- 
posal of the trench emperor, for the new and il- 
legal species of warfare which, in the pride-of 
irresistible maritime strength, they had thought fit 
to adopt? That is the point upon which the whole 
question really depends; and yet, though put in the 
foremost rank by Napoleon, it was scarcely touch- 
ed on by either party in the British Parliament. 
Nor is it difficult to see to what cause this extra- 
ordinary circumstance was owing; both the great 
parties which divided that assembly were desi- 
rous of avoiding that question: the Whigs, be- 
cause the measure complained of by Napoleon, 
and on which the Berlin Decree was justified by 
the french government, had been mainly adopted 
by Mr. Fox, and subsequently extended by Lord 
Howick; the Tories, because they were unwill-, 
ing to cast any doubt on the exercise of maritime 
powers, in their opinion of essential importance 
to this country, and which gave them the great 
advantage of having their political adversaries 
necessarily compelled to support the general 
principle on which the measures in question had 
been founded. 

History, however, must disregard all these 
temporary considerations, and iN Comparative 
good faith approach the question blame attach- 
whether, in this great debate, Eng- ing to each 
land or France was the real aggress- PY: | 
or. And on this point, as on most others in hu- 
man affairs, where angry passions have been, 
strongly excited, it will probably be found that 
there were faults on both sides. Unquestionably 
the most flagrant violation of the law of nations 
was committed by Napoleon; as, without hav- 
ing a ship on the ocean, or a single harbour of 
England invested, he took upon himself to de- 
clare the whole British islands ina state of block- 
ade—a proceeding similar to what it would have 
been had England proclaimed a strict blockade 
with her men-of-war of Strasbourg or Magde- 
bourg. Most certainly, also, the resolution of 
the b'rench emperor to reduce England, by means 
of a Continental system, had been formed long 
before the blockade of the French coasts in April, 
1806, by Mr. Fox; inasmuch as it had been an- 
nounced and acted upon eight years before, on 
occasion of the conquest of Leghorn, and had 
formed the first condition of his pacification 
with every maritime state since that period. But 
still the Knglish historian must lament that the 
British government had given him so plausible 
a ground for representing his measures as retail- 
atory only, by issuing, in May, i806, the block- 
ade of the French coasts of the Channel. True, 
this was anything rather than a mere paper 
blockade; true, it was supported by the great- 
est maritime force in existence; true, it was so | 
effective, that not a French ship of war could, 
venture, without imminent risk, out of the pro- 
tection of their batteries ; still, the declaration of a 
whole coast, several hundred miles in length, ina 
state of blockade, was a stretch unusual in war, 
and which should, in an especial manner, have 
been avoided in a contest with an antagonist so 
unscrupulous in the measure in return which he 
resorted to, and so dexterous at turning any ille- 
gal act to good account as the French emperor. 

In regard to the policy of the orders in coun- _ 
cil, there is, perhaps, less difficulty ; 
in forming a decided opinion. It Recertens ae 
was foretold at the time, what sub- ROMER, 
sequent experience has since abundantly veri- 
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fied, that, in the mutual attempt to starve each 
other out, the manufacturing state, the com- 
mercial emporium, would of necessity be more 
exposed to suffering than the nations with whom 
she carried on mercantile transactions, on the 
same principle on which a besieged town must, 
in the end, be always reduced by the concentric 
fire of a skilful assailant. The ruin and suffer- 
ing on the one side is accumulated on a single 
spet, or within a narrow compass; on the other 
it is spread over an extensive surface; the sum 
total of distress may be, and probably will be, 
equal on both sides; but how wide the difference 
between the garrison which sustains it all on a 
single breach, or a few hospitals, and the army 
without, which repairs its losses by the resoyr- 
ces of a great empire. Sound policy, therefore, 
recommended, on the commencement of this 
novel and dangerous species of hostility, the 
adoption of a system on the part of Great Brit- 
ain which should bind more closely the cords 
which united her to the few remaining neutrals 
of the world; and which, by opening up new 
markets for her produce in states beyond the 
reach of the French emperor, might enable her 
to bid defiance to the accumulated hostility of all 
the nations who were subjected to his control. 
This important subject, however, will more prop- 
erly come under consideration in a subsequent 
volume, when the practical operation of the 
Continental system, and the orders in council 
for several years, is to be developed; and the 
able arguments on the part of the English op- 
position are recounted, which, together with the 
multiplied complaints of the neutral powers, 
and the abandonment of the Continental system 
by Napoleon, at length brought about their repeal. 

There is one measure on the part of the Brit- 
Jesuits’ Bark ish government connected with com- 
Billin Eng- mercial transactions, however, on 
Jand. which, from the very outset, a deci- 
ded opinion may be hazarded. This is the bill 
: introduced by. Mr. Perceval, and 
April 7, 1808. hich passed both houses of Parlia- 
ment,* for prohibiting the exportation of Peru- 
vian bark to the countries occupied by the French 
troops, unless they took it with a certain quantity 
of British produce or manufactures. This was 
a stretch of hostility unworthy of the character 
of England, and derogatory to the noble attitude 
she had maintained throughout the war. No 
excess of intemperance or violence on the part 
of the enemy should have betrayed the British 
government into such a measure, which made 
war, not on the French.emperor, but the sick and 
wounded in his hospitals. How much more dig- 
nified, as well as politic, was the conduct of the 
Duke of York in 1794; who, when the French 
Committee of Public Safety had enjoined their 
troops to give no quarter, issued the noble proc- 
lamation already noticed,t which commanded the 
British soldiers to deviate in no degree from the 
usages of civilized warfare. But such was the 
exasperation now produced on both sides by the 
long continuance and desperate character of the 
contest, that the feelings of generosity and the 
dictates of prudence were alike forgotten, and an 
overwhelming, and, in some instances, mista- 
ken feeling of state necessity led men to commit 
ynany actions ‘foreign alike to their usual princi- 
ples and previous conduct.t 


* In the Lords by a majority of 110 to 44, in the Com- 
mons by 92 to 29.—Parl. Deb., x., 1170 and 1325. 

t Arte, i., 335. 

t Parl, Deb,, x., 1323-5, 1168-70. 
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Long, as the preceding disquisition on the 
Continental system and the orders y,.+ uitimate 
in council has been, it will not, to effects of the 
those who consider the importance Continental 
of the subject, appear misplaced. It system. 
relates to the ruling principle, the grand object 
of Napoleon’s life: one which he pursued with 
a degree of perseverance with which no other ob- 
ject was followed, and which, by imposing on 
him the necessity of general obedience, left him 
no other alternative but universal empire or total 
ruin. As such, it is closely linked with the at- 
tack on Spain and Portugal, and the long-con- 
tinued carnage cf the Peninsular war; the seiz- 
ure of the Roman States, and incorporation of 
the ecclesiastical dominions by the successor of 
Charlemagne; the incorporation of the ephem- 
eral kingdom of Holland with the great empire; 
in fine, the grand invasion of Russia in 1812, 
and the unspeakable horrors of the Moscow cam- 
paign. In the history of Napoleon, more, per- 
haps, than that of any other man that ever exist- 
ed, the close connexion between one criminal act 
and another, and the irresistible force of the mor- 
al law by which the audacious in wickedness are 
impelled from one deed of darkness to those 
which succeed it, till a just retribution awaits 
them in the natural consequences of their own 
iniquities, is clearly evinced. The lustre of his 
actions, the bright effulgence of his glory, has 
shed an imperishable light over every step of his 
eventful career; and that mysterious connexion 
between crime and punishment, which in most 
men is concealed by the obscurity of their lives, 
and can only be guessed at from the result, or 
believed from the moral laws of the universe, is 
there set forth, link by link, in the brightest and 
most luminous colours.* The grandeur of his 
intellect precludes the idea of any cause having 
co-operated in his fall but the universal and irre- 
sistible laws of nature; and the first capacity of. 
modern times was subjected to the most memo- 
rable reverse, as if to demonstrate the utter in- 
ability of the greatest human strength to combat 
the simple law which brings upon the impassion~ 
ed prodigal the consequences of his actions. 

It is observed by Dr. Johnson, that no man ever 
rose to supreme power among meN Jntroduction 
in whom great qualities were not of the system 
combined with certain meannesses Of licenses. 
which would be deemed inconceivable in ordi- 
nary men. Never was the truth of this singular 
but just remark more clearly evinced than by 


Napoleon on this great subject of the Contineni- 
al system, While it was the great object of his 


life from this period—while it was the secret key 


to all his negotiations, all his wars, and all his con- 
quests—while, to enforce its rigorous execution, 
he put all the forces of Christendom in motion, 
and hurled the strength of the South in desperate 
fury at the power of the North, he himself was 
the first to set the example.of the evasion of his 
own decrees, and, for a temporary profit to him- 
self, to establish a system which, in a great de- 
gree, subverted the whole objects for which these 
mighty risks and sacrifices were undergone. 
Many months had not elapsed after the publica- 
tion of the Berlin Decree before it was discoy- 
ered that a luerative source of revenue might be 
opened up by granting, at exorbitant prices, li- 
censes to import British colonial produce and 


* Quanto vita illius preclarior ita socordia flagitiosior est. 
Et profecto ita se res habet, majorum gloria posteris lumen. 
| est, neque bona neque mala corum in oceulto patitur.— Sali 
' Bel. Jug’, ; 


| 
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manufactures; and though this was done under 
the obligation of exporting French or Continent- 
al produce to an equal amount, this condition 
soon became illusory. Old silks, satins, and vel- 
vets, which had completely gone out of fashion, 
were bought up at fictitious prices, and, when 
the vessels which took them on board were clear 
of the French coasts, thrown into the sea, and 
rich cargoes of English goods brought back in 
return; and such were the exorbitant prices at 
which they were sold, that they yielded a very 
handsome profit to the merchants, after paying an 
enormous ransom to the emperor for the licenses, 
and defraying the cost of all the French goods 
which were lost to give a colour to the transac- 
tions. British manufactures and colonial prod- 
uce rose to an extravagant height, and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, they became the fashion and 
the object of universal desire. A pair of cotton 
stockings were sold for six or seven shillings, and 
wom by ladies, and in dress, in preference to the 
finest silk; sugar was soon five shillings, coffee 
ten shillings a pound. Such enormous prices 
excited the cupidity alike of those who were en- 
gaged in promoting, and whose duty it was to 
repress the contraband traffic ; the vast profits of 
such cargoes as could be sold, on any terms, 
compensated the loss of several in the perilous 
undertaking; and fiscal corruption, taking exam- 
ple from the open sale of licenses at the Tuile- 
ries, seized every opportunity of realizing a tem- 
porary profit from the sufferings of the people.*t 
England was not slow in following the exam- 
Evasion of ple thus set by the French emperor. 
this decree | ven more dependant than her great 
on both sides antagonist on the disposal of the na- 
by the vast ex- tional produce, the British govern- 
Ay of this sent gladly availed themselves of a 
: system which promised to mitigate, 

in so important a particular, the severity of the 
Continental blockade, and restore, under the 
safeguard of imperial licenses, the wonted en- 
couragement of European wealth to British in- 
dustry. Thence arose a system on both sides 
the most extraordinary and inconsistent that ever 
existed upon earth, While the two governments 
were daily carrying on their commercial war- 
fare with increased virulence; while Napoleon 
was denouncing the punishment of death against 
a. gio. Very government functionary who 

Noy. 18, 1810. should connive in any way at the in- 
troduction of British merchandise,t and con- 


* Bour., vii., 233, 237. ; ‘ 

+ The following instance will illustrate the mode in which 
the love of gain in all the imperial functionaries, from the 
highest to the lowest, counteracted all the state objects of 
the Berlin Decree. The English, in the summer of 1807, 
had made themselves master of Heligoland, from whence 
enormous quantities of British produce were smuggled into 
Holstein, from whence they were conveyed, at a charge of 
from 33 to 40 per cent., within the French custom-house line. 
This regular traffic being well known to the imperial author- 
‘jties, and probably secretly connived at by them for a share 
of its enormous profits, Bourrienne, thenthe French resident 
at Hamburg, represented to Napoleon that he had much 
better at once authorize the trade on these terms, and realize 
for himself this contraband profit. Napoleon adopted the 
proposal, and, in consequence, 60,000,000 worth of English 
produce (£2,400,000) was, in 1811, imported openly into that 
town alone, at a profit of 33 per cent. to the emperor! The 
same system was soon after adopted in Prussia, but, notwith- 
standing this relaxation, the legions of douaniers and coast- 
guards who were quartered on the country were so prodi- 
gious that they were of necessity in part lodged in the public 
prisons and hospitals, and the unhappy captives and patients 
crowded into confined and unhealthy corners.—See Bour- 
RBIENNE, vii., 237, 238, 240 

+ The imperial decree, November 18, 1810, created pro- 
vost-marshals for the summary punishment of all custom- 
house officers, carriers, coach-guards, tide-waiters, and oth- 
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signing to the flames all the bales of English 
manufactures that could be discov- ih 

ered by fiscal cupidity in al! the ex- “YS 27 1810. 
tensive dominions subjected to his control; while 
these terrible sevcrities were carried into rigor- 
ous execution wherever his influence reached, 
and piles of British goods were frequently burned 
in the public market-places of all the chief Con- 
tinental cities, and unhappy wretches shot for 
conniving at the lucrative contraband traflic in 
the forbidden articles ;+ while the English Court 
of Admiralty was daily condemning merchant 
vessels which had contravened the orders in 
goupeagan issuing the strictest injunctions to 
its cruisers to carry them into full execution, both 
governments were the first to set the example of 
the open and undisguised violation of the very 
decrees to which they required such implicit 
obedience in others. British licenses were open- 
ly sold at the public offices in London, and be- 
came the vehicles of an immense commerce 
with the Continent; and Napoleon at length 
carried the system of authorizing this illicit traf- 
fic to such a height, that, by a decree issued from 
Antwerp, in July, 1810, it was ex- 

pressly re Phe “ Subsequent to the bit age os 
first of August no vessel shall issue from any of 
our ports, bound for any foreign port, without 
being furnished with a license signed with our 
own hand.”+ Thus the Continental system and 
the retaliatory measures of the orders in council 
were mutually abandoned by the government 
on both sides, though rigorously exacted as the 
first of public duties from their subjects; the 
whole prohibitions of the orders in council dis- 
appeared before the magic of a writing from 
Downing-street, and the boasted grande pensée 
of Napoleon degenerated into a mere pretext for 
exacting, under the name of licenses, an im- 
mense annual profit for the behoof of the Great 
Imperial Smuggler in the Tuileries. To such 
a height was this practice carried by the French 
emperor, that it opened up new channels of com- 
merce to British industry, quite equal, on the 
Continent of Europe, to those his decree had de- 
stroyed; and the suffering experienced in Eng- 
land during the continuance of the Continental 
system was almost entirely owing, not to this 
Berlin Decree, but to the loss of the great North. 
American market, which the orders in council 
ultimately closed against British industry. Thus, 
in this the greatest measure of his life, on which 
he staked his influence, his fame, his throne, the 
mighty intellect of Napoleon was governed by 
the same regard to inferior interests which 
prompted the Dutch, in former times, to sell am- 
munition and provisions at an exorbitant rate 
to the inhabitants of a town besieged by their ar- 
mies; resolved, at all events, to make profit by 
their hostilities, and, if they could not reduce 
their enemies to subjection, at least realize a 
usurious profit from their necessities. To such 


ers engaged in repressing illict commerce, and authorized 
them to pronounce and carry into instant execution the most 
severe and infamous punishments, including death, without 
appeal or respite of any kind.—Moniteur, 18th Nov., 1810, 
and MoNTGAILLARD, vii., 54, 

* At Hamburg, in 1811, under the government of Davoust, 
an unhappy father of a family was shot for having introduced 
into his house a little sugar loaf, of which his family stood in 
need; and at that very moment, perhaps, Napoleon was_ 
signing a license for the importation of a million such loaves. 
Smuggling on a small scale was punished with death, and 
the government carried it on on the greatest scale; the 
same regulations filled the European prisons with victims, 
and the imperial coffers with riches.—BouURRIENNE, vii., 
233, 234. ¢ Mart., Sup, v., 512 
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a length did the License System proceed under 
the imperial government, that it constituted a 
principal source of the private revenue of the 
emperor; and we have the authority of Napo- 
Jeon himself for the assertion, that the treasure 
thus accumulated, in hard specie, in the vaults 
of the Tuileries, amounted, at the opening of 
the Russian war in 1812, to the enormous and 
‘mprecedented sum of four hundred millions 
of franes, or above sixteen millions sterling.*t 

The return of Napoleon to Paris, after the glo- 
rious termination of the Polish cam- 
at Napoleon’s paign, diffused a universal enchant- 
return to Par- ment. Never, since the commence- 
is, 27th July. ment of the Revolution, had the tri- 
umph of their arms been so glorious, and never 
had the French people such universal cause for 
exultation. No commercial crisis had brought 
the treasury to the brink of ruin as at the close 
of the campaign of Austerlitz; no gloomy pre- 
sentiments ofa future desperate war in the North, 
as at Jena, alloyed the buoyancy of their present 
transports. The great contest appeared to be 
over: the forces of the South and the North had 
been brought into collision, and the latter had 
been discomfited; the strength of Russia, instead 
of an inveterate antagonist, had been converted 
into the firmest support of the French Empire; 
and, emerging from all the gloom and darkness 
of a Polish winter, the star of Napoleon again 
appeared resplendent in the zenith. Their stand- 
ards had been advanced in triumph to the Nie- 
men; the strength of Prussia was, to all appear- 
ance, irrevocably broken; Austria had been 
throughout overawed; Russia at last defeated. 
No power of the Continent seemed to be longer 
capable of withstanding the French emperor; 
for the forces of Sweden, far removed from the 
theatre of European strife, would soon, it was 
foreseen, be compelled to yield to the domi- 
neering influence of Alexander. England alone 
maintained, with unconquerable resolution, the 
maritime contest; but the very greatness of the 
triumphs of the two hostile powers on their re- 
spective elements precluded, to all appearance, 
the possibility of their being brought into collision; 
and, like land and sea monsters, the Colossus of 
the earth and the deep regarded each other with 
fruitless rage and impotent fury.t 

So unprecedented a series of triumphs might 
have turned the heads of a nation 
less passionately devoted than the 


Universal joy 


Slavish adula- 
tion. of the or- 


atorsin'the French to military glory, and it will 
Senate and ~ excuse much in the way of flour- 
Chambers of ishing declamation. But the ora- 
Deputies. 


torical effusions of the public bodies 
in France went beyond every allowable limit. 
Theirs was not the exultation of freemen, but the 
adulation of slaves, and the classical scholar 
recognised with pain, in their studied flowers, 


* Las Cas., iv., 115. 

+ The accounts and details of this immense treasure were 
all entered in a little book kept by the emperor’s private 
treasurer, and no part of them appeared in the public ac- 
counts of the nation or the armies. ‘The greater part of it 
was drawn out and applied to the necessities of the state 
during the disasters of 1813 and 1814, and in this resource 
is to be found one great cause of the stand made by him 
against the forces of combined Europe in those memorable 
years. As the expenses of the state always exceeded the in- 
come under Napoleon’s government, and the contributions 
levied by the armies, how vast soever, were all absorbed in 
the cost of their maintenance, this secret fund must have 
been chiefly, if not entirely, realized from the sale of licen- 
ses, and its great amount furnishes an index to the extent 
to which that traffic was carried.—See Las Casas, iv., 115. 

_& Savary, iii, Dum., xix., 138. Mont., vi. 273. Bign., 
vi, 400 i 
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the well-known language of Byzantine servitude. 
Already it had become evident that the passions 
of the Revolution, withdrawn from their origi- 
nal objects, had become wholly centred on milita- 
ry aggrandizement ; and that the generous glow 
of freedom, chilled by suffering, or extinguished 
by disappointment, was wholly absorbed in self- 
ish ambition—the grave in every age of durable 
liberty. “We cannot adequately praise your 
majesty,” said Lacepede, the president of the 
Senate: “your glory is too dazzling; those only 
who are placed at the distance of posterity can, 
appreciate its immense. elevation.” ‘The only 
eloge worthy of the emperor,” said the president 
of the Court of Cassation, ‘‘is the simple narra- 
tive of his reign; the most unadorned recital of 
what he has wished, thought, and executed; of 
their effects, past, present, andto come.” ‘“‘'Lhe 
conception,” said Count de Fabre, a senator, 
‘which the mother of Napoleon received in her 
bosom, could only have flowed from Divine um- 
spiration.” : ; 
Shortly after the return of the emperor, a mil- 
itary spectacle of the most anima- Great fate in 
ting and imposing kind took place honour of the 
in the French capital. The Impe- Grand Amy, 
rial Guard: made its entry in state November 25. 
into Paris, amid an enthusiasm and transport 
which can hardly be imagined by any but those 
who were eyewitnesses to the vehemence of the 
military ardour which in France had succeeded 
to the passions of the Revolution. A triumphal 
arch was erected on the road to Mayence, at a 
considerable distance from Paris, from which, to 
the capital, the way was thronged by innumera- 
ble spectators; in brilliant order and proud ar- 
ray the guard marched, through a double file of 
soldiers, by the Port St. Martin to the Tuileries, 
where they defiled under the new triumphal arch, 
opened for the first time on that day. There 
they deposited their eagles in the palace: they 
piled their arms, and then passed through the 
gardens of the Tuileries to the Champs Elysées, 
when they sat down to a repast. laid with ten 
thousand covers. ‘The animating strains of the 


military bands, which made the air resound 


along the whole length of this magnificent pro- 
cession; the majestic aspect of the soldiers, who 
were almost all picked men, bronzed by service, 
but undaunted in aspect; the admirable disci- 
pline which they preserved, and the recollection 
of their recent glorious exploits, with the renown 
of which the world resounded, filled every heart 
with transport. In the evening the theatres were 
all opened gratis ; universal delirium prevailed, 
It was spectacles of this heart-stirring kind, in- 
termingled with the astonishing external tri- 
umphs which he achieved, which gave Napoleon 
his magical influence over the E'rench people, © 
and makes them still look back to his reign, not- 
withstanding the numberless calamities with 
which it was at last attended, as a brilliant spot 
in existence, the recollection of which obliter- 
ates all the remembrance of later times, and fixes 
every eye by a glow of almost insupportable 
brightness.t 

Napoleon, seeing his advantage, took the fa- 
vourable opportunity which this guppression 
burst of enthusiastic feeling afford- of the French 
ed to eradicate the last remnants of Tribunate, 
popular institutions from the Con- 16th August. 
stitution. In the speech which he addressed to 
the Legislative Body on his return from Poland, 


* Montg., vi., 275. t Thib., vi., 247, 248. 
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he announced his intention “of simplifying and 
bringing to perfection the national institutions.” 
It soon appeared what was in contemplation: 
the “ simplifying” consisted in the destruction of 
the only remaining relic of Democratic power ; 


the “bringing to perfection,” in vesting the whole 


powers of legislation in a Council of State, pre- 
sided over by the emperor, and composed en- 
urely of persons paid by government, and ap- 
pointed by himself. It has been already men- 
tioned* that, by the existing Constitution, three 

niblic bodies were.required to concur in the 
formation of the laws: the Council of State, the 
members of which were richly endowed, and all 
appointed by the emperor; the Tribunate, in 
which they were discussed and approved of, and 
the members of which, though also in the receipt 
of salaries from government, were, to a certain 
degree, dependant on popular election; and the 
Legislative Body, which, without enjoying the 
privilege of debate, listened in silence to the 
pleadings of the orators appointed by the Coun- 
cil of State, for the measures proposed by gov- 
ernment and those of the Tribunate, either for or 
against their adoption. But, notwithstanding 
the influence of the emperor over a legislature 
thus in a great part appointed, and wholly paid 
by, himself, the debates in the Tribunate occa- 
sionally assumed a freedom which displeased 
him; and, while he was willing to allow any lat- 
itude in argument to the discussions in the Coun- 
cil of State, addressed to’ himself or his confiden- 
tial advisers, he could not tolerate public ha- 
rangues in another assembly, calculated to arouse 
extraneous or controlling influence, or revive in 
any form the passions of the Revolution. For 
these reasons, he resolved on the entire suppres- 
sion of the Tribunate, which, having been ai- 
ready reduced from a hundred to fifty members, 
and stripped by imperial influence of its most 
distinguished orators, had lost much of its con- 
sideration; and on the elevation of the age requi- 
site for admission into the Legislative Body to 
forty from thirty years, a period of life when it 
might be presumed that much of the fervour in 
support of political innovation would be extin- 
guished. The previous discussion on the laws 
proposed by government, which alone enjoyed 
the power of bringing them forward, was ap- 
pointed to take place in three commissions, cho- 
sen from the Legislative Body by the emperor ; 
but their debates were not to be made public. 
Thus was a final blow given to popular influ- 
ence in France, and the authority of the execu- 
tive rendered absolute in the Legislature, as it 
had long been in the other departments of gov- 
ernment, just eighteen years after it had been es- 
tablished, amid such universal transports, by the 
Constituent Assembly.t: 


* Ante, ii., 574. P 

+ De Staél, Dix Ans @Exil., 37, 38. Montg., vi., 277, 278. 
Bign., vi., 398. Petit., 150, 153. 

+ The project of extinguishing the Tribunate had been 
long entertained by Napoleon. In the Council of State, on 
the Ist of December, 1803, he said, ‘‘ Before many years 
have elapsed, it will probably be advisable to unite the 
Tribunate to the Legislative Body, by transferring its pow- 
ers to committees of the latter assembly. The Senate, too 
feebly constituted in the outset, will require some strength- 
ening. The other legislative bodies have no consistency : 
none of them could secure the nation from becoming the 


prey of a colonel of hussars who may have four thousand | 


men at his disposal. The only institutions which offer any 
seeurity to the public safety are the Senate and Wlectoral 
Colleges.”  “ The Legislative Body,” said he, on the 29th 
of March, 1806, “should be composed of individuals who, 
after the termination of their public services, have some pri- 
wate fortune to fall back upon, without the necessity of giv- 
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‘What effect did this important change, which 
annihilated all the objects for which ; 
the Revolution had been commenced, ec a 
and restored government to a despotic which this 
form, more strict and powerful than change was 


‘that of the old monarchy, produce in ‘eceived in 


France? Did it convulse that enthu- “"°°* 


Silastic empire to its centre, and. revive again the 
terrible Democratic fervour of 1789% Did clubs 
reappear, and popular ambition arise from its 
ashes, and the stern virtue of the old patriots ob- 
literate the more modern illusions of militar 
glory? It did none of these things: it was hard- 
ly noticed amid the blaze of the emperor’s tri- 
umphs; it did not excite a murmur, or awaken 
an expression of discontent from Calais to the 
Pyrenees. WNunnbers of pamphlets appeared on 
the subject, but they were all in warm and ear- 
nest commendation of the change: one would 
have supposed that two centuries, instead of 
eighteen years, had rolled over the head of the 
nation; that the days of Mirabeau and Danton 
had passed into the vaults of forgotten time; that 
the transports of Gracchus had melted away into 
the servility of Constantinople. The very body 
which was to be annihilated was the first to lick 
the hand which was destroying it; if liberty 
arose in France amid the tears of suffering and 
by the light of conflagration, it expired amid the 
servility_of eunuchs and the adulation of the 
East. When the fatal decree was read in the 
hall of the Tribunate, thunders of applause shook: 
the walls, and Carrion Nisas, a member of that 
body, and cousin of Cambacérés exclaimed, 
“This communication has been accompanied 
with so many expressions of esteem and affec- 
tion, on the part of our sovereign, for his faithful 
subjects in the Tribunate ; these assurances are of 
such inestimable importance; they have been ° 


| brought forward with so much lustre, that I am 


sure, gentlemen, I am the organ of your senti- 
ments when I propose that we should Jay at the 
foot of the throne, as the last act of our honour- 
able existence, an address which may impress 
the people with the idea that we have received 
the act of the Senate without regret at the ter- 
mination of our political existence, without dis- 
quietude for the destinies yof our country, and 
that the sentiments of love and devotion to the 
monarch which animated our body will live for- 
ever in the breasts of allits members.” The ad- 
dress was voted by acclamation, and these senti- 
ments found a responsive echo in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Its president, Fontanes, said, in 
the name of the whole body, “ The majesty of 
the National Assembly is about to revive under 
the auspices of a great man; these walls, which 


ing them a pension for their subsistence. Nevertheless, 
there are every year sicly legislators discharged from tha 
Legislative Body, whom you know not what to make of : thosa 
who are not in office carry back nothing but ill-humour tc 
the departments. I would wish to see there proprietors of 
a certain age, married, attached by the bond either of chil. 
dren or some fortune to the public welfare. These men 
would come annually to Paris, would speak to the emperor, 
and live in his circle, and return to their departments illu 
minated with the slender share of his lustre which had fall- 
en on their heads. The public functionaries should also be 
members of the Legislative Body: you cannot render the 
legislature too manageable ; if it becomes so strong as to be 
seized with the desire of ruling, it would destroy the exec- 
utive, or be destroyed by it.””—See PELer, 148, 152. An_ 
able and authentic brief record of the discussions in the 
Council of State, at which the emperor presided, and his. 
opinions on the most important subjects of government ; of 
which an accurate and valuable translation has just been 
published by Mr. Cadell at Edinburgh, executed by the au- 
thor’s valued friend, Captain Basil Hall. ‘ 
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once resounded with so much clamour, were as- 
tonished at their silence, and that silence is about 
to terminate. Popular tempests shall no longer 
roll there: they will be succeeded by wise and 
temperate discussions, He who has enchained 
the demon of faction, no longer desires that voi- 
ces respectful, but free, should be banished from 
these walls. Let us show ourselves worthy of 
such a gift: let the Tribune reappear without 
its storms; .<t truth shine there in its native lus- 
tre, mingled with the radiance of wisdom. A 
great prince must love its éclat; italone can fitly 
iluminate his path. What has he to fear from 
it? The morehe is regarded, the more majestic 
he appears; the more he is scrutinized, the more 
subjects of admiration are discovered.” ‘These 
extravagant sallies excited no general burst of 
indignation: they were silently read in the Mon- 
iteur; and the Tribunate, the last relic of free- 
dom, sunk unheeded into the grave.* ‘When 
the'citizens,” says Rousseau, “fallen into servi- 
tude, enjoy neither liberty nor the power of 
choice, terror and selfishness convert their suf- 
frages into acclamations: deliberation is at an 
end; every one adores in public, or execrates in 
rivate. Such was the manner in which the 
enate was regarded under the Roman emper- 
ors.”+ How little did the eloquent apostle of 
freedom: anticipate another confirmation of the 
same remark, from the very people whom his 
fervent declamations had roused to such unani- 
mous enthusiasm in the cause of liberty! 
The complete success of this great infringe- 
Establishment Ment on the only remaining popular 
ofacensorship part of the Constitution, encouraged 
efthe press, Napoleon to undertake still more 
_ 27th Sept. decisive measures against the liber- 
ties of the people. Six weeks after, an imperial 
decree, professing to establish the freedom of the 
press, in reality annihilated it, by enacting that 
no bookseller was to publish any work without 
its having previously received the sanction of 
the censors of the press! The same restriction 
had previously been imposed on journals and 
periodical publications: so that, from this time 
forward down to the fall of Napoleon, no thought 
could be published to the world without having 
previously received the sanction of the imperial 
authorities. Under the active administration 
and vigilant police of the Empire, these powers 
were so constantly and rigorously exercised, that 
not only was the whole information on political 
subjects or public affairs, which was permitted 
to reach the people, strained through the imperi- 
al filters, but all passages were expunged from 
every work which had a tendency, however re- 
mote, to nourish independent sentiments, or fos- 
ter a feeling of discontent with the existing gov- 
ernment. So far was this carried, that, when 
the allies entered France in 1814, they found a 
large proportion of the inhabitants ignorant of 
the battle of Trafalgar. The years of the Em- 
pire are an absolute blank in French literary an- 
nals in all matters relating to government, polit- 
ical thought, or moral sentiment, The journals 
were filled with nothing but the exploits of the 
emperor, .3 treatises by which he deigned to en- 
lighten the minds of his subjects on the affairs of 


a 

* “The change,” says Bignon, ‘in the age of eligibility 
to the Legislative Body, and even the suppression of the 
Tribunate, now so important in our eyes, were hardly 
thought of in 1807; and so little was public opinion regard- 
ed, that the forrner change was introduced by the sole au- 
thority of the emperor, without the concurrence of any. of 
the legislative hodies.”—Br@Nnon, vi., 398-9. 

+ Montg., vi., 277, 280. Bign., vi., 397, 392 
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state, or the adulatory addresses presented to him 
from all parts of his dominions; the pamphlets 
and periodicals of the metropolis breathed only 
the incense of refined flattery, or the vanity of 
Eastern adulation. ‘Talent in literature took no 
other direction but that pointed out by the impe- 
rial authorities; genius sought to distinguish 
itself only by new and more extravagant kinds 
of homage. The press, so far from being the 
safeguard of the people against these evils, be- 
came their greatest promoter, by exerting all its, 
powers on the side of despotism. "Whoever at- 
tentively considers the situation of France, the 
most enlightened monarchy of Europe, and so 
recently teeming with Democratic fervour, du- 
ring the ten years of the imperial government, 
will at once perceive the groundless nature of 
the common doctrine that the (ghar is, under al 

circumstances, the bulwark o liberty, and that. 
despotism is impossible where it exists. 


Me 
will rather concur in the opinion of Madame de_ 
Staél, that the effect which this mighty instru- — 


ment produces is entirely dependant on the pow- 


er which gains possession or its resources; that_ 


it is only in a peculiar state of the public mind, 
and when a certain balance exists between polit- 
ical parties, that it is exerted beneficially on the 
side of freedom; and that at other periods, or un- 
der the influence of more corrupted feelings, it 
may become the instrument of the most immo- 
vable popular or imperial despotism which ever 
was riveted upon mankind.#t ‘ sity 


* Montg., v., 282. De Staél, Rév. Franc., ii., 381, 3 

+ Observe the picture of the identity of the effects of the 
press under the imperial despotism of Napo- Identity of the i * 
leon and the Democratic tyranny of the ma- perial “tyra of 
jority in the American Union, as delineated Napoleon and the 
by two masters, Madame de Staél and M. de Democratic tyzan- 
Tocqueville. “'Lhis police, for which we ™Y of America. 
cannot find terms adequately contemptuous, was the instru- 
ment which Bonaparte made use of to direct public opinion 
in France ; and, in truth, when there is no such thing as 
the freedom of the press, and the censors of the press not 
confining themselves to erasing, dictate to writers of every 
description the opinions they are to advance on every sub- 
ject of politics, religion, manners, books, and individual char- 
acter, it may be conceived into what state a nation must 
fall which has no other nutriment for its thoughts but such 
as a despotic authority permits. It is not surprising, there- 
fore, that French literature and criticism descended to the 
lowest point during the Empire. The restrictions on the 
press were far less severe under Louis XIV. than Napoleon; 
The profound saying, ‘ Paper will receive anything,’ never 
received a more appalling illustration. The journals were 
filled only with addresses to’ the emperor, with his journeys, 
those of the princes and princesses of his family, the eti- 
quettes and presentations at court. They discovered the 
art of being tame and lifeless at the epoch of the world’s 
overturn ; and, but for the official bulletins which time 
to time let us know that half the world was conquered, one 
might have believed that the age was one only of roses and 
flowers, and sought for words in vain but those which the 
ruling powers let fall on their prostrate subjects. A few 
courageous individuals published books without the censor- 
ship of the press, and what was the consequence? they 
were prosecuted, the impression seized, banished, or shot 
like the unhappy Palm. Such terrible examples spread 
such a universal terror, that submission became universal. 
Of all the grievances which the slavery of the press prodn- 
ced, perhaps the most bitter was the daily spectacle of those 
we held most dear insulted or reviled in the joumals or 
works published by authority, without the possibility of ma- 
king areply, over half of Europe.”—Dr STakEL, Rev. Franc., 
ii., 377, 383. 

So far Madame de Staél, in painting the perversion of the 
press to the purposes of despotism in imperial France ; 
mark now the picture of its operation in America, under the 
unrestrained sway of a numerical majority of electo 
“ Among the immense crowd,” says Tocqueville, “‘ who, in 
the United States, take to the career of politics, I have met 
with few mon who possess. that independence of thought, 
that manly candour which characterized the Americans in 
their war of independence. You would say, on the con- 
trary, that all their minds ere formed on the same model, so 

|. exactly de they adopt the same opinions. I haye sometimes 


is 


“Ae 


: 


ed 
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Under the combined influence of the entire 
suppression of the liberty of the press 

t e he P% 
Sanshment and the unweatied activity of impe- 
de Stagland rial censors and police agents, every 
ey approach even toa free discussion on 
camer. public affairs or the principles either 
of government or social prosperity was stifled in 
France and its dependant monarchies, and one, 
half of Europe, in the opening of the nineteenth 
century, and the close of a struggle for extended 
privileges and universal information, was brought 
back to a darkness more profound than that of 
the Middle Ages. Never did papal ambition 
draw so close the fetters on human thought as 
imperial France; the Jesuits were not such ac- 
tive agents in the extension of spiritual, as the 
police were in the establishment of temporal pow- 
er,. Madame de Staél and Madame Recamier 
were illustrious instances that the jealousy of the 
imperial government could not be relaxed even 
by the most brilliant or captivating qualities of 
-the other sex. The former, long the object of 
Napoleon’s hostility, from the vigour of her un- 
derstanding and the fearlessness of her conduct, 
was at first banished forty leagues from Paris, 
then. confined to her chateau on the Lake of Ge- 
neva, where she dwelt many years, seeking in 
vain, in the discharge of every filial duty to her 
venerable father, to console herself for the loss of 
the brilliant, intellectual society of Paris. At 
length the rigour of the espionage became such, 
met with true patriotism among the people, but rarely 
among their rulers. This is easily explained: Supreme 
‘power ever corrupts and depraves its servants before it has 
irrevocably tainted its possessors. The courtiers in Amer- 
ica, indeed, do not say sire! your majesty! Mighty differ- 
ence! But they speak without intermission of the natural 
intelligence of their many-headed sovereign ; they atiribute 
to him’every virtue and capacity under heaven; they do not 
give him their wives and daughters to make his mistresses, 
but, by sacrificing their opinions, they prostitute themselves 
to his service. What revolts the mind of a European in 
America, is not the extreme liberty which prevails, but the 
slender guarantee which exists against tyranny. When a 
‘man or a party suffers from injustice in the United States 
from the majority, to whom is he to apply for redress? To 
public opinion? It is formed by the majority. To the le- 
islative body? It is elected by the majority. To a jury? 
ft is the judicial committee of the majority. To the execu- 
tive power? It is appointed by the majority, and is the 
unere executor of its wishes. How cruel or unjust soever 
may be the stroke which injures you, redress is impossible 
and submission unavoidable. [I know no country in which 
there is so little true independence of mind and freedom of 
discussion as in America. The majority raises such formi- 
dable barriers to liberty of opinion, that it is impossible to 
pass them; within them an author may write whatever he 
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that ‘she fled in disguise through the 'I'ryol to 
Vienna, and hunted out thence by the French 
agents, continued her route through Poland into | 
Moscovy, where she arrived shortly before the in- 
vasion of 1812, happy to find in the dominions 
of the imperial autocrat that freedom which old 
Hurope could no longer afford. Her immortal 
work on Germany was seized by'the orders of the 
police and consigned to the flames; and France 
owes the preservation of one of the brightest 
jewels in her literary coronet to the fortuitous 
concealment of one copy from the myrmidons of 
Savary. The world has‘no cause to regret the 
severity of Napoleon to the illustrious: exile, 
whatever his biographer may have; for to it we 
owe the Dix Annéeés d’Exil, the most admirable 
of her moral sketches; the three volumes on 
Germany, the most eloquent of her ¢ritical dis- 
sertations ; and the profound views on the British 
Constitution, with which she has enriched her 
great work on the French Revolution. Madame 
Recamier shared the rigours of Napoleon from 
her generous attention to her persecuted friend; a 
transient visit of a few days to Coppet was the 
pretence for including her also in the sentence of 
banishment; the graces which had won the admi- 
ration of all Europe, and which had disdained 
the advances of the emperor himself,* were con- 
signed, in a distant province, to the privacy of 
rural retirement, and the ruler of the East and 
West deemed himself insecure on the throne of 
Charlemagne, unless the finest genius then in Eu- 
rope, and the most beautiful woman in France, 
were exiled from his dominions.tt i 
Another decree of the Senate soon after inflicted 
a mortal wound on the independence es 
of the jufticial estanlictinont, by en- Judea 2k 
acting that their commissions for life movable at 
should not be delivered to them til] Pleasure, 12th 
after five years’ previous service, °°?°™ 
and then only on the condition that their con- 
duct had been entirely satisfactory to the emper- 
or. He reserved to himself the exclusive power 
of judging on the continuance or dismissal of 
every judicial functionary, from the highest to 
the lowest, with the aid of commissioners, ap- 


« 


* D’Abr., xiii., 124. 

t+ De Staél, Dix Années d’Exil, 74, 75, 177, 191. 
Rév. Franc., ii., 309. 3 

+ Napoleon’s jealousy of Madame Recamier’s beauty and 
influence carried» him to still more unjustifiable lengths. 
Her husband, who was a great banker in Paris, became 


Id, 


pleases, but he will repent it if he ever step beyond them. | bankrupt, and he seriously proposed in the Council of State 
In Democratic states, organized on the principles of the | that she should be subjected to a joint responsibility with him 
American Republics, the authority of the majority is’so ab- | forthe debts of the bank! ‘‘I am of opinion,” said he, “ that, 
solute, so irresistible, that a man must give up his rights as | in case of bankruptcy, the wife should be deprived of all her 
a citizen, and almost abjure his quality as a human being, | conjugal rights ; because our manners sanction the principle 
if he means to stray from the track which it lays down. If | that a wife must follow the fortune of her husband, and that 
ever the free institutions of America are destroyed, that | would deprive her of all inducement to make him continue 
event will arise from the unlimited tyranny of the majority ; | his extravagances.” “The class of bankers,” says Pelet, 
anarchy will be the result, but it will have been brought | the impartial reporter of these important debates, ‘‘ always 
about by despotism.” To the same purpose is the opmion | excited the emperor’s jealousy, because they were an inde- 
of President Jefferson, the ablest advocate for Democratic | pendent class who had no need of the government, while the 
principles that ever appeared in the United States: “The | government often stood in need of their assistance, Besides 
executive power,” says he, ‘‘is not the chief danger to be | that, in wishing to render Madame Recamier responsible for 
feared ; the tyranny of the legislature is the danger most | her husband’s debts, he was actuated by a special spite against 
to be foared.” What testimonies from such minds to the that celebrated lady. The little court with which she was 
identity of the effect so long observed by political writers, | surrounded, on account of her incomparable beauty, excited Bs 
by unrestrained power, whether in an absolute despot or an | his jealousy, as much as the talents of Madame de Staél. El 
irresponsible numerical majority ; and of the ne essity of evated as he was above all others, he could not see, without 
establishing the foundations of tho breakwater which is to{ pain, that she shared with him the public attention. He 
curb the force of either imperial or Democratic despotism in | was more irritated by it than he would have been by a de- 

other element than that by which its own waves are agi- | cided oppositon to his government. Hven the celebrity of 
al | And how remarkable a confirmation of the profound } M. Gall, and his well-kuown system of craniology, Oxci- 
remark long ago made by Aristotle, that courtiers and dem- | ted his jealousy ; he could not endure that he should be more" 
agogues not only bear a strong resemblance to each other, talked of than himself. —PELET, Opinion de Napoleon, dans 
but are, in fact, the same men, varying only in their external | le Conseil @’ Etat, 261. The well-known story in Boswell of 
character according to the ruling power which they sever- Goldsmith, at Antwerp, taking the pet, because two hand- 
ally worship !—Sce TocQuBVILLE, Be ? Amerigue, li,, 145, |} some young ladies at the window of the inn excited more at- 
146, 156, 157; Javrenson’s Correspondence, iv., 452; and | tantion than himself, ia nothing to this.—See Bosweun’s 
ARISTOTLE, De Pol., ©. 27. Soknson. 
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ointed and exclusively directed by himself. 

rom this time the independence of the bench, 
over the whole French Empire, was totally de- 
stroyed, and practically every judge held his office 
during the pleasure merely of the emperor. Sev- 
eral instances of arbitrary dismissal of judges, if 
they pronounced decrees disagreeable to govern- 
ment, took place; but they were less frequent than 
might have been expected, from the universal 
spirit of slavish submission which’ seized the 
magistrates of every grade, and rendered them 
not merely, during the whole reign of Napoleon, 
the servile instruments of his will, but led them 
formally, after his fall, to invoke the re-establish- 
ment of despotic power.* 

Following up the same arbitrary system, it 
was enacted, by an imperial decree 


pana ae on the 11th of January, that not only 
any conni- Should every seaman or passenger 


vance at Eng- on board a vessel arriving in any 
lish com- harbour of France who should de- 
ro clare that it came from an English 
harbour, or been searched by English cruisers, 
receive a third of the value of the vessel or cargo, 
but that every public functionary who should 
connive, in the slightest degree, at the infringe- 
ment of any of the decrees against English com- 
merce, should be brought before the criminal 
court of the department of the Seine, which was 
erected into a tribunal for that special purpose, 
and indicted for high treason. Bales of English 
-goods, of great extent, were publicly burned in all 
the chief cities of the countries which directly or 
indirectly acknowledged the French influence ; 
and at the moment that the unhappy owners 
were begging from the executioners a few shreds 
which the flames had spared, to covergheir chil- 
dren from the inclemency, of the weather, the 
emperor, by means of licenses, was daily carry- 
ing on an extensive commerce in these very 
articles, and amassing enormous sums at the 
Tuileries by the sale of the right to deal in those 
goods which brought death to any inferior func- 
tionary.t . 

Meanwhile, the thirst for public employment 
in France, always great among that energetic 
and aspiring people, rose to a perfect mania. 
The energy of the Revolution, the ardent passion 
for individual elevation, which constituted its 
secret but main spring, was now wholly turned 
into that channel, and by a change of circum- 
stances, remarkable, indeed, but not unnatural, 
the same desire which, when revolutionary ele- 
vation was practicable, convulsed all the nation 
with Democratic fervour, now that court favour 
‘was the only avenue to promotion, led to the ex- 
tremity of Oriental obsequiousness. The pre- 
fects, who had the patronage of all the numerous 

‘overnment offices within their jurisdictions, 
eld a court, and exercised an influence equal 
to that of petty sovereigns; the ministers of state 


‘ 


were besieged with innumerable applications for | 


every office which fell vacant; the emperor him- 
self received hundreds of petitions for every sit- 
uation in his gift, from the highest to the lowest. 
A\\l ranks, classes, and parties concurred in this 
selfish struggle; the old noblesse, with a few 
honourable exceptions, vied with each other for 
the most trifling appointments in the imperial 
antechambers ; the patriots of 1789 burned with 
ardour to share in the advantage of the imperial 
government; even such of the bloodstained Jac- 


* Montg., vi., 282, 283. 
t Montg., vi., 299. De Stadl, Rév. Franc., ii., 25). 
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obins of 1793 as the guillotine and subsequent 
proscriptions had spared, sunk down into obscure 
pamphleteers or functionaries in the employment 
of the despot who had extinguished their extrav- 
agant chimeras.* When such was the disposi- 
tion of the leading parties in the Revolution, 
both on the Royalist and, Republican side, it . 
may readily be conceived with what eagerness 
the rising generation, the young men who had 
grown up to manhood under the star of Napo- 
leon’s glory, who knew of the fervour of Demoe- 
racy only as a hideous dream of former days, 
the immense mass who looked to advancement 
in life, and saw no hope of attaining it but in the 
favour of government, rushed into the same ca- 
reer, and how completely every feeling, down to 
the fall of Napoleon, was absorbed in the genera} 
desire to bask in the sunshine of imperial favour. 
Such was the universality and vehemence of this 
passion, that it superseded every other me 
whether private, social, or political, and with the 
exception of a few rigid Republicans, such as 
Carnot and Lafayette, swept before it the whole 
Democratic principles of France.+ 
The Constituent Assembly had paved the wayr 
for this great alteration by the sup- 
pression of the privileges of the no- 220s 
bles, and the annihilation of all pro- system ofcen- 
vincial and local authority, which tralization in 
necessarily devolved in every branch France under 
of the administration, either on the ‘he imperial 
° government. 
popular assemblies or the Central 
Government; the Legislative Assembly follow- 
edit up by banishing all the clergy and landhold- 
ers, and issuing the iniquitous decrees for the 
confiscation of their property, and the Conven- 
tion put the finishing stroke by inhumanly mas- 
sacring their leading members, and rendering 
the reparation of this injustice even to their 
heirs impossible, by alienating their possessions 
to the innumerable millions of revolutionary 
proprietors. It is in these frightful deeds of na- 
tional injustice that we are to look for the re- 
mote but certain cause of the rapid centralization 
of the subsequent governments and the unbound- 
ed extent of the imperial authority. When Na- 
poleon succeeded to supreme power, he found al} 
local or subordinate sources of influence or aw- 
thority closed up or annulled, and nothing re- 
mained but the Central Government. 'The people 
had effectually succeeded in destroying the coun- 
teracting influence of all other bodies or individ- 
uals in the state; but they had been unable to 
retain in their own hands the power which they 
had, in the first instance, erected on their ruins. 
Such had been the corruption, selfishness, inca- 
pacity, or wickedness of the functionaries ap- 
pointed by the masses, that, by common consent, 
they had been deprived, either formally or tacit- 
ly, of their power of nomination; and every ap- 
pointment, without exception, in the Empire, 
flowed from the Central Government. Not only 
were the whole members of the Council of State, 
the Senate, and the Legislative Body selected by 
the emperor, but he had the appointment of the 
whole officers in the army and navy, and the po- 
lice, whether local or general; the whole magis- 
trates of every degree; the judges, whether su- 
preme or inferior; all. persons employed in the 
. 2 


Rapid prog- 


* Even Barére was employed in this capacity by Napo- 
leon, and dragged out an obscure existence as a hired pam- 
phieteer, and eulogist of the imperial government, till ite 
fall in 1814.—Biog. des Contemporaries, Sup. Voce Barere. 

t De Staé@l, 11,, 372.373. Dix Ans. d’Exil, 38, Las Cas., 
vii., 100, 101. , 
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éollection of the revenue, the customs, and ex- 
cise; the whole ministers of the Church; all the 
teachers of youth; all the professors in the uni- 
versities, academies, and schools; all persons in 
the postoftice, or concerned in the administration 
of the roads, bridges, harbours, fortresses, and cit- 
ies in the Empire.» In a country deprived of its 
great landed proprietors by the confiscations of 
the Revolution, bereaved of commerce and colo- 
nies by the events of the war, and almost desti- 
tute of capital or private fortunes from the pre- 
ceding convulsions, these different employments 
constituted the only avenues to subsistence or 
eminence which remained to those who were ei- 
ther averse to, or above the rank of manual la- 
bour, or retail trade. This staie of matters, in- 
cident to a people highly excited and inspired 
with the strongest feelings of individual ambi- 
tion, can alone account for the universal passion 
for government employment which seized all 
ranks of the French nation during the latter 
years of the reign of Napoleon; and before we 
censure them as volatile and inconsistent, when 
we contrast this mania with the Democratic fer- 
vour of 1789, we would do well to reflect, wheth- 
er any other people, under similar cireumstan- 
ces, would have remained more steadfast to their 
original professions ; and whether both disposi- 
tions of the public mind were not, in truth, at 
bottom, the result of the same thirst after indi- 
yidual distinction, varying in the effect it produ- 


_ced* according to the change in the means of 


obtaining elevation which the altered circum- 
stances of society had occasioned.t 
Napoleon seized, with all his wonted ability, 
Policy of the OD the extraordinary combination of 
emperorin circumstances which had thus in a 
this respect. manner thrown absolute power into 
his hands. “ His system of government,” says 
Madame de Staél, “was founded on three. ba- 
ses: to satisfy the interests of men at the ex- 
pense of their virtue; to deprave public opinion 
by falsehoods or sophisms perpetually repeated 
from the press; and to convert the passion for 
freedom into that for military glory. He fol- 
lowed up this system with rare ability.” The 
emperor himself has given us some important 
information on his designs, and what he had ef- 
fected in this respect. ‘ I had established,” said 
he, “a government the most compact, carrying 
on its operations with the utmost rapidity, and 
capable of the most nervous efforts that ever ex- 
isted upon earth. And, truly, nothing less was 
required to triumph over the immense difficulties 
with which we were surrounded, and produce 
the marvels which we accomplished. ‘The or- 
ganization of the prefectures, their action and 
results were alike admirable. The same im- 
pulse was given at the same instant to more than 
forty’millions of men; and by the aid of these 
centres of local activity the movement was as 
rapid at all the extremities as at the heart of the 
Empire. Strangers who visited us were aston- 
ished at this system; and they never failed to at- 
* Las Cas., vii., 101. De Stat], Rév. Frang., ii., 372, 
974, Id., Dix Ans @Exil, 38, 39. Yat 
+ Napoleon has left some precious observations on this 
important subject. res Our excuse for the boundless thirst 
3¢ employments which existed under the Empire,” said he, 
> 3 to be found in the misfortunes and convulsions of the 
‘evolution. Every one was displaced ; every one felt him- 
self under the necessity of seating himself again; and st 
‘was in order to aid that feeling, and give way to that uni- 
versal necessity, that I felt the propriety of endowing all 
the principal offices with so much’ riches, power, and con- 
sideration ; but, in time, [ would have changed that by the 
mere force of opinion.” ~—Las Cas., vii., 102, 
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tribute the immense results which were obtain- 
ed to that uniformity of action pervading so 
great a.space. Each prefect, with the authority 
and local patronage with which he was ee | 
was in himseif a little emperor ; but, nevertheless, 
as he enjoyed no force but from the central au- 
thority, owed all his lustre to official employ~ 
ment, and had no natural or hereditary connex- 
ion with the territory over which his dominion. 
extended, the system had all the advantages of 
the feudal government without any of its ineon- 
veniences. It was indispensable to clothe them 
with all that authority; I found myself made 
dictator by the force of circumstances; it was 
necessary, therefore, that all the minor springs 
should be entirely dependant on and in complete 
harmony with the grand central moving power 
The spring with which I covered the soil requi- 
red a prodigious elasticity, an unbounded ten- 
sion, if we would avert the strokes which were 
levelled at our authority. Education may sub- 
sequently effect a change; but our generation 
were inspired with such a thirst for power, and 
exercised it in so arrogant a manner, to give it 
the mildest name, and, at the same time, were so 
headlong in their passion to fawn upon. great- 
ness and wear the chains of slavery, that no oth- 
er system of government was practicable.”* 
But, with all his admiration for the centrali- 
zed government which he had estab- 
lished, and of the machinery of pre- He te-esta>- 
fects, mayors, adjoints, and other of honour.’ 
functionaries, by, which it was car- Principles.on 
ried into effect, no man knew better paiels aad 
than Napoleon that it was not in such °U7"°™ 
a system that the foundation for a durable dynas- 
ty on the throne could be laid. The system of 
prefects enjoying absolute power, but deriving 
all their consideration from transient government 
appointments, was, in reality, nothing else but 
the system of Oriental pachalics, held in subjec- 
tion by a vigorous sultan; and all history told 
that such governments rarely descended to the 
third generation from their original founder. 
“ An aristocracy,” says Napoleon, “is the true, 
the only support of a monarchy ; without it, the 
state is a vessel without a rudder—a balloon 
in the air. A true aristocracy, however, must 
be ancient; therein consists its real force; and 
that was the only thing which I could not cre- 
ate. Reasonable Democracy will never aspire 
to anything more than obtaining an equal power 
of elevation to all. The true policy in these 
times was to employ the remains of the aristoc- 
racy with the forms and the spirit of Democra- 
cy. Above all, it was necessary to take advan- 
tage of the ancient historic names: it was the 
only way to throw the halo of antiquity over our 
modern institutions. My designs on this point 
were quite formed, but I had not time to bring 
them to maturity. It was this: that every lineal 
descendant of an old marshal or minister should 
be entitled at any time to get himself declared a 
duke by the government, upon proving that~he 
had the requisite fortune ; every descendant of a 
general, or governor of a province, to obtain the 
title of count upon obtaining a similar endow- 
ment. This system would have advanced some, 
excited the hopes of others, awakened the emu- 
lation of all without injuring any one: pretty 
toys, it is true, but such-as are indispensable for” 
the government of men. Old and corrupted na- 
tions cannot be governed on the same principle 


“* Las Cas:, vii., 97, 99. 
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as simple and virtuous ages; for one, im these 
times, who would sacrifice all to the public 
good, there are thousands and millions who are 
governed only by their interests, their vanity, or 
their enjoyments ; to attempt to regenerate such 
a people in a day would be an act of madness. 
‘The true genius of the workman consists in ma- 
xing a right use of the materials which he has 
. at his disposal, to extract good even from the 
‘ elements which appear at first sight most ad- 
verse to his designs ; and there is the real secret 
of the revival of titles, ribands, and crosses. 
And, after all, these toys are attended with few 
inconveniences, and are not without some ad- 
vantages. In the state of civilization in which 
‘we are placed, they are proper to awaken the re- 
spect of the multitude, and not without influence 
in preducing a feeling of self-respect in their 
owners; they satisfy the vanity of the weak, 
without giving any just cause of offence to the 
strong.”* 

Proceeding on these principles, a senatus con- 
Re-establish-  SUItum, in March, 1808, re-establish- 
ment of herad- ed hereditary titles of honour, under 
itary titles cf the denomination of prince, duke, 
honour, Masch count, baron, and chevalier. ‘he 
MgEN. persons so ennobled were empower- 
ed to entai} a certain income, under the name of 
majorats, i favour of their direct descendants. 
This was the first formal re-establishment of a 
nobility ; but Napoleon had previously, on re- 
peated occasions, exercised the power of confer- 
ring titles on the leading persons in his govern- 
ment or army without any other authority than 
his own wll; and among others had, by a patent 
dated the 28th of May, 1807, created Letebvre 
Duke of Dantzic, with an hereditary succession 
to his son; and all the marshals of the Empire, 
as well as grand officers of the imperial court, 
had already been created princes or dukes, 
short'y after the campaign of Austerlitz.t But 
these titles were all connected with foreign es- 
tates or possessions, or named after some glori- 
ous foreign exploit, and did not infringe, except 
indirectly, on the equality in France itself, which 
it had been the great object of the Revolution to 
establish. ‘Now, however, this fundamental prin- 
ciple was openly violated; and in the lifetime of 
the generation which had waded through oceans 
of blood to abolish these distinctions, they were 
re-established in greater numbers, and on a more 
rigid style of etiquette than ever.t 

Such a stretch, coming so soon after the uni- 

versal passion for equality, which 

as Saber fn Deirstine forth in 1789 had cues con- 
the Legisla- yulsed France and Europe, was of 
tive Body. itself sufficiently remarkable; but it 
was rendered still more so by the speeches by 
which it was ushered into the Legislative Body. 
~“ Senators !” said Cambacérés, “ know that you 
are no longer obscure plebeians or simple citi- 
zens. ‘The statute which I hold in my hand con- 
fers on you the majestic title of Count. I myself, 
Senators, am no longer merely the citizen Cam- 
bacérés; as well as the great dignitaries of the 
Empire, I am a prince, your most serene high- 
ness! and my most serene person, as well as all 
the other holders of the great dignities of the Em- 
pire, will be endowed with one of the grand 
duchies reserved by the imperial decree of the 
30th-of March, 1806.8 As the son of a prince 
cannot, in the noble hierarchy, descend to a low- 


* Las Cas., v., 23, 25. 


¢ Ante, ii., 418. 
} Montg., vi., 303, 305. Dum., xix. ~ 
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er rank than that of a duke, all owr children will 
enjoy that title. But the new order of things 
erects no impassable or invidious barrier between. 
the citizens: every career remains open to the 
virtues and talents of all; the advantage which 
it awards to tried merit will prove no injury to 
that which has not yet been put to the test.” 
Thunders of applause shook the Senate at this 
announcement ; and that body, composed almost 
entirely of persons of plebeian birth, whom suc- 
cess in the Revolution had raised to eminence, 
and many of whom had voted in the convention 
for the death of Louis, not only:accepted with 
gratitude the imperial gift, which was thus the 
price of abandoning all their former principles, 
and put on with alacrity the state livery which 
was the badge of their servitude, but unanimously 
imbodied their devotion in an address to the em- 
peror on the occasion, which must be given en- 
tire, as one of the most memorable monuments 
of political tergiversation and baseness which 
the history of the world has to exhibit.*t 

The institution of this new hereditary noblesse 
was attended with one peculiarity, 5, gowment of 
which was at once indicative of the the new peers 
ephemeral basis on which it was with revenues 
founded, and the ineapability of the from foreign 
infant order to answer any of those S*#*¢s- 


= Montg., vi., 304, 306. 

+ “Sire! The Senate presents to your august majesty 
the tribute of its gratitude for the goodness sadress of the 
which has prompted you to communicate, by Senate to the ene 
his niost serene highness the chancellor of the peror on the sub- 
Empire, the two statutes relative to the erec- Jct 
tion of imperial titles of the 30th of March, 1806, and the 19th 
of August in the same year. By that great institution, sire ? 
your majesty has affixed the sea! of durability to all the oth- 
ers which France owes to your wisdom. In proportion, sire, 
as one observes the mutual links which connect together the 
different parts, so multiplied and yet so firmly united, of that 
great fabric ; in proportion as time, which alone can devel 
op the full extent of its benefits; shall have fully unfolded 
them, what effects may not be anticipated from your august 
wisdom! A new value awarded to the recompenses which 
your majesty never fails to award to real merit, in what ob- 
scurity soever fortune may have placed it, and how varied 
soever may be the services which it has rendered to the state ; 
new motives te imitate such great examples ; fresh bonds of 
fidelity, devotion, and love towards our country, its sover- 
eign and his dynasty ; a closer bond of union between our 
institutions and those of confederate or friendly nations ; 
fathers recompensed in what is most dear to them ; the rec- 
ollections of families rendered more touching ; the memory 
of our ancestors enshrined ; the spirit of order, of economy, 
and of conservatism strengthened by its most obvious inter- 
est, that of its descendants; the first hodies of the empire, 
and the most noble of our institutions drawn closer together ; 
all dread of the return of the odious Feudal-System forever 
abolished ; every recollection foreign to what you have es- 
tablished extinguished ; the splendour of the new families 
deriving fresh lustre from the rays of the crown ; the origin 
of their illustration rendered contemporary with your glory ; 
the past, the present, and the future attached to your pow- 
er, as in the sublime conceptions of the great poets of an- 
tiquity, the first link of the great chain of destiny was placed 
in the hands of the gods. Such, sire, are the results of the 
institution to which your majesty has given life. The com 
bination of such important results, giving secunty to those 
to whom the present is as nothing, when there is no guaran 
tee for the future, consolidates in its foundations, fortifies in 
all its parts, brings to perfection in its proportions. and em- 
bellishes in its ornaments, the immense social edifice, at the 
summit of which is placed the resplendent throne of the 
greatest of monarchs.”— See Moniteur, 11th March, 1807, and 
Monvg., vi., 306. 308. The extraordinary nature of this ad- 
dress will not be duly appreciated unless it is recollected 
that a considerable proportion of these obsequious senators, 
now so ready to*wear the imperial livery and form a part in 
the great pyramid which supported the throne, were -once 
furious Jacobins, stained with the worst atrocities of the 
Reign of Terror, and almost all at one period ardent support- 
ers of the principles of liberty and equality. It is sufficient 
to mention the names of Cambacérés, Fouché, Siéyes, Mer- 
Im de Douai, Carnot, Beugnot, Cornndet. Pastout, Viennot- 
pea ees, Fontanes, Fabre de Aude, &c., besides a host 
of others, 


1807.] 


important purposes in the state which an ancient 
and independent aristocracy afford. Most of the 
new nobles were soldiers of fortune; almost all 
of them were destitute of any property, but such 
as their official emoluments or the opportunities 
they had enjoyed of foreign plunder had afforded. 
‘To obviate this inconvenience, and prevent the 
new nobility from degenerating into a mere set 
of titled menials or pensioned functionaries, Na- 
poleon fell upon the expedient of attaching to 
these titles rich endowments drawn from the 
wevenue of foreign countries conquered by the 
French arms, or held by them in subjection. All 
the French marshals and the chief dignitaries of 
the Empire were in this manner quartered on the 
German or Italian States, and large sums, drawn 
from the industry or resources of their inhabi- 
tants, annually brought to the great central mart 
of Paris to be expended.* The increase of opu- 
lence to the imperial capital was thus, indeed, 
most sensible; and in a similar proportion did 
the imperial government, the author of so many 
benefits to its citizens, become popular and re- 
spected; but the effects of this perpetual abstrac- 
tion of wealth from other countries to the me- 
tropolis of the great nation were, to the last de- 
gree, vexatious to their inhabitants, and proved 
one considerable cause of the deep-felt and far- 
spread Katred which ultimately occasioned its 
fall. In this respect Napoleon not only evinced 
none of his wonted sagacity, but acted in direct 


opposition to what common sense dictated as the | 


fitting course for the monarch of a great and 
varied empire. How different was the policy of 


* Asa specimen of the manner in which the imperial gen- 
erals or dignitaries were endowed out of the revenues of the 
conquered or subject states, it may be sufficient to cite those 
who were located on the domains of the small electorate of 
Hanover. 

Berthier, Prince of Nenfchatel 140,000 frs., or £5,600 a yr. 
Bernadotte, Prince of Pontecor- 


PO sina ciotees/dre's certs «e+e 100,000 4,000 
Mortier, Duke of Treviso..... 100,000 4,000 
Duroc, Duke of Friuli.-...... 85,000 3,400 
Wey, Duke of Elckéngen...... 83,000 3,180 
Augeréau, Duke of Castiglioni 80,000 3,200 
Massena, Duke of Rivoli..-...- 80,000 3.200 
Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza 66,000 2.700 
Davoust, Duke of Auerstadt.. 60,000 2,400 
Soult, Duke of Dalmatia..... 53,000 2,150 
Lefebvre, Duke of Dantzic.... 50,000 2,000 
Prince Lebrune.........-...- 50,000 2,000 
Lannes, Duke of Montebello.. 50,000 2,000 
Marshal Bessi@res....-.------ 50,000 2,000 
Gen, Sebastiani...- 40,000 1,600 
Junot, Duke of Abrante: 35,000 1,450 
Gen. Friand....... 30,000 1,200 
Gen. Bessan..-.+-++++-+-+-- 30,000 1,200 
Generals Victor, Oudinut, St. 

Hilaire, Gardeneu, Gazan, 

Caffarelli, Dupas, Lassalle, 

Klein, Soulis, Rapp, Dorsen- ; 

ne, each 20,000, in all.....- 240,000 9,600 
Generals Hullin, Dronet, Com- 

pans, Gudin, Verdier, Bon- 

nies, Lacoste, Darn, and oth- 

ers, in all 13, 25,000 each,.. 325,000 33,000 
Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, Ma- 

ret, Fouché, Decres, Reg- — 

nier, Mollini, Gaudin, Cham- 

pagny, Lernanois, : Clarke, 

Cretel, Bertrand, Moncey, 

Perignon, Servieres, Ségur, 

Marchand, Dupont, 20,000 

each, in all 19 individuals... 380,000 15,200 
Monten, Belliard, Vauriston, 

Sayary, each 15,000... --- 60,000 2,400 
General Becker-.-+2.--+ e+e2 12,000 480 
Regnaud, St. Augely, Dufer- 

mier, Lacrier, Gen. Grouchy, 

Gen. Nansouty, Bigot, each 

10,000, in all...-.----+ +002. 60,000 3,200 


Total, 2.259.000 frs., £91,160 yly. 
—Tiarn., x , 489-440 ; Piéces Just. 
Vou, 11.—4 C 
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the Romans, who not only left at the disposal of 
the municipalities in their extensive dominions 
the greater proportion of their local revenues 
but annually remitted large sums from the impe. 
rial treasury for the construction of edifices of 
utility or embellishment in all their principal 
cities; so that the sway of the emperors was felt 
chiefly in the increasing opulence and splendour 
of their provincial capitals.* 

It was another part of Napoleon’s system, 
which he laboured assiduously to 
promote, to effect an amalgamation, 
or fusion, as he called it, of the an- 
cient with the modern noblesse, 
that, burying in oblivion former dis- 
cord, they should cordially unite in 
resisting any farther changes, and supporting the 
imperial throne. With this view he not only 
opened his antechambers to the old nobility, who 
rushed in in crowds to oceupy them, but promo- 
ted to the utmost of his power the distribution of 
the old families through the innumerable offices, 
of his dominions, and did all that he could, by 
the offer of splendid establishments, to overcome 
the repugnance of the ancient noblesse to matri- 
monial alliances with the soldiers of fortune 
who had risen from the ranks to greatness under 
the banners of the Empire. In one respect, this 
system succeeded even beyond his expectation. 
Fondly attached, notwithstanding all their re- 
verses, to feudal ideas, clinging still, notwith- 
standing a total change of manners, to antiquated 
customs, the old nobility found themselves sud- 
denly elevated to an extraordinary and unhoped- 
for degree of importance in the court of the new 
emperor; and, by the grace of their manners, 
the brilliancy of their conversation, and their 
perfect familiarity with the formalities and eti- 
quette of the ancient régime, soon acquired a 
marked superiority in that field over the soldiers 
or civilians of humble birth whom the changes 
of the Revolution had elevated to greatness. By 
a singular, but not unnatural feeling, also, they 
were destitute of the scruples at accepting offices 
in the household which persons of less illustrious 
descent might have felt. A Montmorency would 
willingly become maid of honour to the empress, 
or even descend to lace her shoe, which a lady 
of plebeian birth might have deemed a degraia- 
tion. Thus the court was soon filled with the 
descendants of the old noblesse, and widely as 
the emperor opened his doors for their reception, 
amply as he multiplied the chamberlains, equer- 
ries, lords in waiting, ladies of the bedchamber, 
squires, pages of the antechambers, and other 
functionaries of the palace, he found it impossi- 
ble to keep pace with the crowds of titled appli- 
cants who incessantly besieged its gates for ad- 
mission. The new nobility soon conceived a 
violent jealousy at these intruders who had sup- 
planted them in the court circles, and openly tes- 
tified their animosity even in presence of the em- 
peror himself. The system of fusion met with 
very little success with the ladies of the rival 
classes of nobility; but the substantial advane 
tages of great fortune and dignified station recone 
ciled the plebeian duchesses to the superior fa- 
vour shown to their patrician rivals, while the 
brilliant uniforms, high stations, and military 
lustre of the young generals induced not a few of 
the descendants of the oldest families in Francet 
to ally their fortunes to the sons of those upon 

* Hard., x.. 488. 490. 


+ Pelet, 107, 108. Tas Cas., it. 288, 289. De Staél, 
Rév. Frang., ii., 333, 335. D'Abr., ix., 287; it, 324. 
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whom their parents would have deemed it a 
degradation to have bestowed a look.* ’ 

Notwithstanding all his efforts, however, it 
Great discon- was impossible for Napoleon to con- 


tent of the  ceal from the clearsighted Republi- 
French Re- cans of France that the restoration 
Hits eg *t , of hereditary titles of honour was 
their views an entire departure, in the most vi- 


regarding it. tal points, from all the principles of 
the Revolution. In fact, the only surprising 
thing is, that he himself did not perceive how 
completely its ultimate effect was subversive of 
all the passions which had agitated France in 
1789, and during the whole fervour of its subse- 
quent changes. It was in vain to say that titles 
of honour were now restored as a personal, not 
an hereditary distinction ; that the career of merit, 
both in the civil and military department, was 
open to all; and that every peasant’s son might 
indulge the hope, by bravery in the field, of fight- 
ing his way from the humble rank of a grenadier 
to a marshal’s baton and dukedom ; or, by skill 
and address in diplomacy, of advancing from 
the counter of the tradesman to the dignity of 
ambassador and prince of the Empire. During 
the reign of Napoleon, indeed, and under the 
pressure of those national difficulties which ren- 
dered it indispensable to look for talent in every 
grade, even the lowest in the state, there might 
be some foundation for this observation; and 
doubtless the aspiring temper of the tiers état 
could not but feel gratified at beholding the num- 
ber of their own, or an inferior rank, who now, 
as warriors or statesmen, occupied the highest 
stations in the Empire. But to those who carried 
their views beyond the reign of the emperor or 
the existing generation, and looked to the pres- 
ent institutions as a guarantee for Republican 
equality in future times, these considerations af- 
forded little matter for consolation. 'They could 
not disguise from themselves that the new im- 
perial dignities, though the reward of merit to 
the present holders, would become the birthright 
of descent to the next generation; they could not 
hope that the same stirring and anxious ‘times 
would always continue which rendered it neces- 
sary for government to throw themselves for 
ely on the middling classes of the people ; 
and they anticipated the time with dismay when, 
during the pacific periods of subsequent reigns, 
. the imperial nobility would come to monopolize 
the influence, offices, and power of the state, as 
completely as ever had been the case by their 
feudal predecessors in the days of Francis I. or 
Louis XIV. What was the origin of all nobil- 
ity but personal merit? every family, how great 
soever in its subsequent stages, had some ob- 
secure citizen for its original founder; the first 
king had been a fortunate soldier. If an aristoc- 


* The reasons assigned by Napoleon in the Council of 
State for the employment of the ancient in preference to the 
modern noblesse was as follows: ‘ Itis among the old fam- 
ilies that you can alone find still some remains of great for- 
tune ; by that means they exercise a great influence on 
government. Howcould you compose a court with the men 
of the Revolution? You find in their ranks only honourable 
functionaries without fortune, or opulent contractors with- 
out character: a court of salaried officials would be at once 
onerous to the state, and without dignity in the eyes of the 
people. If the old fortunes are divided by distributions on 
death, they are restored by successions: the new fortunes 
have nothing to look to in that way ; on the contrary, they 
are surrounded with needy relatives. Government can now 
no longer enrich, as formerly, its servants by the domains of 
the crown or confiscations ; it ought, therefore, as much as 
possible, to take advantage of fortunes already made, and 


employ them in its service,’—PELET, Conseil d’ Etat de 
Napoleon, 107, 108, 
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racy existed at all obstructing the rise of infe- 
rior citizens, and monopolizing for a privileged. 
class the influence and riches of the state, it 
would be no consolation to the friends of equali- 
ty to assert that it took its origin from the revo- 
lutionary, not the feudal wars, and that its pala- 
dins were to be found, not in the Round ‘Table 
of Charlemagne, but the marshals of Napoleon. 

In truth, the emperor was too far-sighted not 
to feel the justice of these observations; and al- 
though, in his addresses to the people, he was 
cautious to hold out the new nobility as the re- 
ward of merit only, yet he secretly felt that it 
was, in fact, the revival of a family distinction. 
But he was also aware that the favour of the 
populace cannot be relied on for the durable sup- 
port of government; that an hereditary monarchy 


cannot exist without an hereditary aristocracy, . 


whose interests are entwined with its fate; and 
that without such lasting support, founded on the 
permanent interests of a privileged class, his 
throne would be lost by his descendants as 
speedily as it had been won by himself. All 
history, and especially that of the Asiatic em- 
pires, prove that no family, how great soever in 
its original founder, could long keep possession 
of the throne, unless it had cast its anchor either 
in the interests of an hereditary nobility or re- 
ligious attachment centred in the descendants 
of a single family. And the friends of freedom, 
had they possessed more penetration than at that 
time, or even now prevails on this subject in 
France, might have been consoled by the reflec- 
tion that; however hostile to the equality, the 
passion for which formed the leading principle 
of the Revolution, such an aristocracy formed 
an essential element inthe formation of lasting 
freedom; and that, although there were many in- 
stances in which such an aristocracy had proved 
an insurmountable bar to the elevation of the 
middling classes of society, there was not one 
example of liberty not having entirely perished, 
without such a barrier to resist its encroach- 
ments, under the debasing influence of a central- 
ized despotism, _ Urals 
The rapidity with which court etiquette and alf 
the minutie of regal manners NOW Rapid progress 
spread exceeds belief, and, notwith- of court eti- 
standing the abundance of contem- quette at Paris. 
porary ~proof, appears almost incredible in a 
country so recently convulsed with revolutionary 
passions. ‘The old archives of the monarchy 
were ransacked to discover the whole details of 
the ancient ceremonials; whoever could point 
out an additional bow to be made, a more re- 
spectful mode of presenting an address to be 
adopted, a more gorgeous display of pomp or 
splendour to be introduced, was received as a 
benefactor of the human race. The old ceremo- 
nies at the rising and retiring to rest of the kings 
were re-established, though abridged in some of. 
their details; the ancient forms of presentation 
were revived; and it was seriously debated at 
court whether the fatiguing form of dining in 
public once a week should not be restored. In 
magnificence and splendour the imperial court 
far exceeded not only anything in Europe, but 
all that the pride of Louis XIV. had conceived. 
The whole royal palaces, with the exception of 
Versailles, were refurnished in the most sump- 
tuous style; the value of the plate and furniture 
which they contained was estimated at fifty mill- 
ions of francs, or two millions sterling, ‘At the 
marriage of the Empress Marie Louise, four 
queens held her train. In the antechambers of 


, 
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the emperor, seven kings were sometimes to be 
seen.* And when this occurred, it was just sev- 
enteen years since it had been written, with uni- 
versal consent, over the principal archway in 
the Tuileries: ‘ Monarchy is abolished in 
France, and will never be restored.” + 
While not merely the forms of monarchical, 
Great intemal Dut the essence of despotic power, 
prosperity of Were in this. manner re-established 
France under in France, amid the general concur- 
the Empire. ence of the nation, the emperor was 
careful to accompany the change with such sub- 
stantial benefits and real ameliorations as amply 
reconciled the great mass of the citizens to the 
loss of the once prized Democratic powers which 
had brought such unheard-of disasters on their 
possessors and the whole community. Though 
completely despotic, the imperial government 
~ had one incalculable advantage : it was regular, 
conservative, and systematic. The taxes were 
heavy, but the government expenditure was im- 
mense, and enabled the people to pay them with 
facility: no forced loans or arbitrary confisca- 
tions swept off, as in the time of the Republic, 
the accumulations of years by one fell exaction; 
no uncertainty as to enjoying the fruits of indus- 
try. paralyzed in any branch of employment the 
hand of the labourer. Everything was orderly 
and tranquil under the imperial sway; the em- 
peror demanded, indeed, more than half their 
sons from his subjects of every degree, but a 
boundless career was opened to the conscripts ; 
and visions of a marshal’s baton or a general’s 
staff danced before the eyes of many a youthful 
aspirant, who was destined to an early and un- 
heeded grave in the field of battle or amid the 
horrors of the military hospital. The stoppage 
of all external commerce, combined with the 
vast and constantly increasing expenditure of 
government, produced an extraordinary degree of 
vigour in domestic industry and internal commu- 
nication; the roads, the canals which connected 
the provinces with each other, were covered with 
wagons or boats laden with the richest merchan- 
dise ; the cultivators everywhere found an ample 
market for their produce in the vast consumption 


of the armies; the manufacturing cities vied with | 


éach other in activity and enterprise; and even 
commercial wealth, reviving from its ashes un- 
der the firm rule of the emperor, exerted its en- 
ergies on internal traffic, and, turning inward, 
promoted internal circulation through the great 
arteries of the Empire. Beet-root was largely 
cultivated as a substitute for the sugar-cane, and 
though the saccharine matter obtained from that 
useful vegetable was inferior in sweetness and 
yichness to that which the West India islands 
yielded, yet it was superior in clearness and del- 
icacy, and, as a native production, was justly 
admired. Lyons, Rouen, and the Flemish cities 
again resounded with the activity of the artisan ; 
their ruined fabrics were restored, the empty 
warehouses replenished; and the vast internal 
consumption of the Empire, deprived of all for- 
eign competition, rapidly raised from the dust the 
prosperous manufactures of the monarchy, which 
the confiscation of the Revolution had, to all ap- 
pearance, irrevocably destroyed. : : 
“Much as this extraordinary flood of internal 
prosperity was owing to the rapid circulation of 
wealth, occasioned by the great expenditure, ex- 
ceeding thirty millions sterling, which was drawn 


#L «sie, 290,291. De Staél, Rév. Franc., ii., 334 
: a nae aie ~~ De Staél, ii, 235. 
+ Bign., vi., 403, 407, Jom., ii., 442, 444, 
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from the ordinary revenue of the Em- 
pire,* more still was to be ascribed 
to. the enormous sums which were 
extracted from one half of Europe 
in the shape of subsidies, contribu- 
tions, or the maintenance of the im- 
perial armies, which was all expended, directly 
or indirectly, for the benefit of the French peo- 
ple. ‘The immense sums, amounting to above 
twenty-four millions sterling, have been already 
mentionedt which were extracted from Prussia, 
and the countries between the Elbe and the Vis 
tula, in two years subsequent to the irruption of | 
the French armies into their territories in Octo. 
ber, 1806. But, exorbitant as this was, it consti: 
tuted but a part of the great system of foreign 
plunder which formed so important an element 
in the general system of the imperial govern- 
ment. We have the authority of the able and 
impartial biographer of Napoleon for the asser- 
tion, “that, since their departure from the heights- 
of Boulogne, two hundred thousand French sol- 
diers had been constantly fed, clothed, paid, 
and lodged at the expense of foreign states; 
above four hundred millions of contributions 
(£16,000,000) had, in addition, been levied in 
money or goods from the countries occupied by 
the imperial troops: the treasury had received 
part of this sum, and the remainder, expended on 
the services of the army, had reduced by one 
half the amount required from the French ex- 
chequer for its support.” A few years before, 
Louisiana had been sold by the First Consul to 
America, to obtain a supply for the pressing 
wants of the treasury; on his return from the 
campaign of Austerlitz, the emperor found the 
treasury exhausted, and the bank on the eve of 
insolvency; but the campaigns of the two next 
years gave him a year’s revenue in advance in 
the coffers of the state, besides a large-reserved 
treasure in the vaults of the Tuileries. . When 
such extraordinary supplies were obtained by 
foreign plunder for the French treasury, it is not 
surprising that a very great degree of prosperity 
should have pervaded all its departments, and in 
an especial manner made itself felt at the me- 
tropolis ; and, in truth, all the great and splendid 
works thenceforward undertaken by the emperor, 
and which have shed such an imperishable lus- 
tre round his name, were carried on by funds 
wrung, directly or. indirectly, from the suffering 
inhabitants of his subject territories.§ 

And these works, undertaken under the impe- 
rial government, were really such as tojustify the 
enthusiastic admiration of a people even less pas- 


Great effect of 
the foreign 
plunder and 
contribution 
on the indus- 
try of France. 


* Reyenue of the Empire, exclusive of contributions from. 
foreign states and all extraordinary supplies : 


In 1808...+.---+- 664,879,901 frs., or £26,500,000 : 
1609S. F526 «+ 723,514,020  ‘ 29,000,000. Its reve- 
1810... +4600 744,392,027 29,700,000 nu ee 
1811, including ‘ 1813. 

Roman States 907,295,657 “36,200,000 
1812.....--.-- 876,266,180 * 35,300,000 
AQIS awececee 824,273,749 * 33,000,000 


—DvKR DE GaETA, i., 307, 308. 
It is not gomg too far to say, that the sums drawn during 
these years, directly or indirectly, by plunder, contributions, 
tribute in subsidies from foreign states, amounted to at least 
half as much more; and the sums, from the difference in 
the value of money, were equal to almost double their nom- 
inal amount in the currency of Great Britain. Thus, during 
the last six years of Napoleon, an expenditure equal to near- 
ly a hundred millions sterling in England took place in the 
French Empire, of which more than a third was drawn from ~ 
foreign countries. It is not surprising that such a govern- 
ment for the time should be popular, notwithstanding its des= 
potic character and the conscription. 
+ Ante, ii., 544. 


+ Jom., ii,, 437, 488. 
§ De Staél, Rév. Frang., ii., 266. 
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sionately devoted than the French to 
public splendour. They were thus 
noticed in the report of the min- 
the ministerof ister of the interior in August, 1807, 
the interior, when Napoleon met the chambers 
Aug. 16, 1807. after his return from Tilsit; and, 
after making every allowance for the exagger- 
ated style of such state papers, much remains 
to attract the admiration of succeeding ages, and 
demonstrate the great objects to which, in do- 
mestic administration, the ambition of the emper- 
or was directed. ‘Thirteen thousand leagues 
of public roads have been kept in order or re- 
paired: the two greatest works undertaken for 
centuries, the roads of Mont Cenis and of the 
Simplon, have, after six years of labour, been 
completed. The road from Spain to Italy is in 
progress; the Apeninnes are the theatre of a se- 
ries of works-which will unite Piedmont to the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and complete the 
union of Liguria to France; eighteen rivers 
have seen their navigation improved or pro- 
longed beyond hitherto impassable barriers by 
means of locks, dikes, or towing paths; four 
bridges have been erected during the last cam- 
paign; ten others are in full progress; ten ca- 
nals, almost all commenced during the present 
reign, are in full activity. Nor do the maritime 
harbours offer fewer prodigies. Antwerp, so re- 
cently insignificant, has become the centre of our 
great maritime preparations: for the first time 
that part of the Scheldt sees vessels of 74 and 80 
guns floating on its bosom; fourteen ships of the 
line are on the stocks within its walls; many are 
finished, and have descended to Flushing; that 
harbour has seen its docks deepened, its entrance 
improved, and it is already capable of containing 
a squadron; at Dunkirk and Calais piers have 
been constructed; at Cherbourg two vast break- 
waters erected; at Rochefort and Marseilles 
equally important maritime improvements are 
in progress. The existence of our cotton man- 
ufactures being secured, investigations are in 
progress for the discovery of places suited to the 
culture of that important article: the improve- 
ment of the linen fabrics has been the object of 
constant solicitude; veterinary schools have been 
established, and already fill the army and the 
fields with skilled practitioners; a code is prepa- 
ring for the regulation of commerce; the school 
of arts and mechanics at Compeigne flourishes, 
and has been transferred to Chalons; others on a 
similar plan are in the course of formation; It- 
aly opens an extensive mart for our industry; 
the war, changed into a contest for commercial 
independence, has become.the greatest stimulant 
to French industry; every one of our conquests, 
while it is a market closed to England, is a new 
encouragement afforded to French enterprise. 
Nor has the capital of this great empire been neg- 
fected; it is the emperor’s wish that that illus- 
rious city, become the first in the universe, 
should befit by its splendour so glorious a desti- 
ny. Atone extremity of Paris a bridge has been 
completed, to which victory has given the name 
of Austerlitz; at another, a second is commen- 
eing, to which Jena will afford a still more glo- 
rious appellation; the Louvre advances to its 
completion, marking, in its matured progress 
through centuries, the successive ages of Fran- 
cis I., of Henry 1V., of Louis XIV., restored to 
life by the voice of Napoleon; fountains without 
number flow night and day in all parts of the 
city, testifying, even to the humblest classes, the 
care which the emperor bestows on their most 
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trifling accommodation. 
are already erected, or founded, one in the centre 
of the palace inhabited by the Genius of Victo- 
ry, the other at the extremity of the most beau- 
titul avenue of the finest city in the world. The 
tomb of Dessaix has been erected on the summit 
of the Alps, whose rugged precipices are not less 


startled at the monument of our perfection in the _ 


arts, than they were at the passage of the artil- 
lery drawn by the arms of valour. The fine arts 
in France are occupied almost entirely in tra’ ing 
on marble or canvass the glorious exploits of sur 
armies, while the mind of the emperor, ever med- 
itating fresh triumphs, has selected for his antag- 
onist the Demon of Ignorance; and, by the es- 


tablishment of twelve colleges for the study of 


law, and gratuitous schools for the teaching of 
medicine in all the principal cities of the Empire, 
has laid the foundation of the extension of gen- 


eral knowledge in the most essential subjects of 
public instruction.”* 


When the French people saw this magnificent 


announcement of internal improve- General delir- 


ment, contemporaneous with the of- ium which it 
ficial promulgation of the treaty of produced. 
Tilsit, the conquest of Prussia, the restoration of 
the grand-duchy of Warsaw, and the erection of 
the kingdom of Westphalia, it is not surprising 
that they were dazzled by the brilliancy of th 
spectacle, and yielded to the pleasing illusio 
that the Revolution, nursed in violence and bap~ 
tized in blood, was to set amid a blaze of unpre- 
cedented glory. But the querulous discontent 
and substantial oppression of other nations might 
have even then taught them that this splendid 
fabric rested on a dangerous foundation, and that 
the system was not likely to be durable which 
impoverished all others to enrich one favoured 
State; while a sagacious observer of this long 
and glowing enumeration of the internal projects 
of the emperor could-hardly have avoided the 
inference that the government had now drawn 
to itself the patronage and direction of domestic 
improvement of every description; that the very 
magnitude and universality of public underta- 
kings proved that private enterprise had sunk into 
the dust; and that, reversing the whole princi- 
ples of the Revolution, the welfare of society had. 
come to depend on the point of the Pyramid. 
The finances of France, in an especial man- 
ner, occupied the attention of the french finan- 
emperor; and the talent of his sub- ces under the 
jects, adapted beyond any other peo- Empire. 
ple in Europe to organization and accuracy in 
matters of detail, brought that important branch 
of administration to an extraordinary degree of 
perfection. The official exposition set forth by 
his ministers annually, exhibited an excess of 
income above expenditure ;+ but no reliance can 
* Bign., vi., 402, 407. 


+ The Budget exhibited to the Chambers for 1808, was 
as follows : f 


Income. 
Direct contributions ......... 
Registers and crown lands. 
Customs tieGerce screws. ss 


Frances. 
vo ee 2 295,941,651 
181,458,491 Rodger 
ws 75,973,797 


Lottery -. 12,804 486 
Postoffice 8,524,586 
EIx€igbseas'so 4 <p osipeneni cence 82,772,692 
Salt and tobacco, by the Alps....-- , 5,104.198 
Salt mines. -..... isl galtanidant las - $,000,000 
664,879.90 

or £26,500,000 

Expenditure. Franes 

Public debt .... 2.2. ceeseccssseseee €4.000.000 
Pensions.«.seecers senses veces 31,000.000 
Cav Tat. sce csve ce siedsccesiccs tees) CO.Uh0. OOD 


Carried forward «+++ e+e «433,000,600 


Two triumphal arches — 


-Despotic char- 
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be placed on these statements as a true picture 
of the financial condition of the Empire, when 
ten or fifteen millions sterling were annually 
drawn from foreign nations by contributions or 
subsidies, which did not appear in the yearly 
budgets; and all the armies quartered beyond 
the frontiers of the Empire, whether in Germa- 
ny, Italy, or the Spanish Peninsula, were sys- 
tematically and invariably maintained and paid 
atthe exclusive expense of their inhabitants. It is 
sufficient to observe, therefore, that, as long asthe 
empire of Napoleon endured over foreign nations, 
no want of money was ever experienced at the im- 
perial headquarters, and that the sums extracted 
from them during its continuance amounted to 
at least a half of those derived from the legitimate 
taxation of his own subjects. The longer his 
experience extended, the more was he attached 
to the admirable system of indirect taxation, the 
only secure basis for the permanent income of a 
great nation. ‘“ The principle I should wish to 
see established,” said he, on the 20th of Febru- 
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lese-majesty; imprisonment from two to five 
years, if seditionary. So special and minute 
are the crimes against the security of the state, 
and so slender the evidence required to establish 
them, that in troubled times, and in the hands of 
a despotic monarch, they furnished the most am- 
ple means of totally extinguishing the liberties 
of the people, and rendering every person ame- 
nable to punishment who in the slightest degree 
obstructed the measures of government.* 
amie has ever been the great instru- 
ment of despotic power: it is not b 
hearehending rein ictteiaiies inflicted pele? ine 
on its victims in presence of the peo- state prisons 
ple, but by the silent, unseen opera- im France. 
tion of confinement and seclusion, M*r¢h%, 1610. 
that the spirit of freedom has in general been 
broken. Founded, as the empire of Napoleon 
was, on the suppression of all the passions of the 
Revolution, and succeeding, as it did, to a period 
when great political parties had been interested 
in their preservation, it was not to be expected 


, 1806, “is to introduce a great number of] that this great engine was to remain powerless 


moderate indirect taxes, susceptible of augment- 
ation, when the public necessities call for their 
elevation.’’* oo 

But the march of despotism is not forever on 
flowers; nor is it always blessings 
acter ofthe and splendid improvements only 
new lawof which it confers upon its subjects. 
high treason. Jt soon appeared that the brilliant 
public works and bewildering enumerations of 


great undertakings with which the minister of | instance o 


the interior dazzled the eyes of the people, were 
but the splendid covering with which Napoleon 
was gilding over the old and well-known chains 
of Roman servitude. On the Ist of February, 
1810, the Penal Code made its appearance ; and 
the few real patriots who had survived the storms 
of the Revolution perceived with grief, that, out 
of 480 crimes which it enumerated, no less than 
220 were for state offences.t In this long and 

ortentous enumeration were included almost 
all the offences embraced under the denomina- 
tion of lese-majesty in the jurisprudence of the 
lower empire: among others, the non-revelation 
of crimes affecting the security of the state, which 
have come to any one’s knowledge; illegal soci- 
eties or assemblages of any kind; and seditious 
offences, committed either by writings published 
or unpublished, images or engravings. The 
punishment of such non-revelation was declared 
to be the galleys, if the crime not disclosed was 


Expenditure. Francs, 
Brought forward ....+--++++- 133,000,000 
Judges... ce ececcers sone ores ..+ 22,000,000 
Foreign relations ..-.-.-- 9,000,000 
Minister of the Interior ..- 52,000,000 
—— of Finance....---e-ssesseeee 21,900,000 
——— of Treasury... seeeeeee 8,000,000 
a OF Warts ot ce woe ie sien > =e 9082201;649,000' 
QxdMAnC6 M0 5i<15 saree win are doiminslnooben.0 -134,880,000 
WT GEINC ci 5-nicinlis oio'alopiaie.sheies.e Radisson ae 117,200,000 
Religion ...0..eeceecerececereeesss+ 14,000,000 
Police General ....-se--++eeeeees-++ 1,055,000 
Negotiations .-....--++++ Ma Se ++. 8,000,000 
Miscellaneous ...-.-++++s BB RRAORRS O30 6,316,000 
730,000,000 
or £29,200,000 


See Duc pr GAETA, i., 306, and MonTGAILLarD, vi., 364, 
365. 


The kinedom of Italy alone produced to Napoleon a year- 
ly tribute. of 100,000,000 francs, or £4,000,000, and for this 
we have the authority of his own words ; but no mention of 
this contribution, any more than the £3.400,000, paid annu- 
ally by Spain and Portugal, or the £24,000,000 levied on 
the north of Germany, appears in these annual budgets.— 
See Seance, 7 Avril, 1806; PELET. * Pelet, 236. 

t Code Penal, ) 75 to 131, and § 132 to 294. 


in his hands. It is a remarkable fact, highly 
characteristic of the ambitious spirit which in- 
spired, and the absence of all regard for real free- 
dom which distinguished the whole changes of 
the Revolution, that not one of the successive 
parties which were elevated to power during its 
progress ever thought of the obvious expedient 
essential to anything like freedom, of limiting 
by law the hep ce to which imprisonment, ‘at the 
‘government, without bringing the 
-accused to trial, could extend. Each was per- 
fectly willing that arbitrary imprisonment should 
continue, provided only that they enjoyed the pow- 
er of exercising it. During the Reign of Terror, 
this iniquitous system was carried to a height 
unparalleled in any former age; and above two 
hundred thousand ee at one time groaned 
in the state prisons of France. Even under the 
comparatively regular and constitutional sway 
of the Directory, it was still largely acted upon: 
the first use of their power made by each faction, 
as they got possession of the executive, was to 
consign all the dangerous persons of the opposite 
parties to prison; and we have the authority of 
Napoleon for the assertion that, at one time, the 
state prisoners under their rule amounted to six- 
ty, and when he took possession of power, were 
still nine thousand.t Under his more vigorous, 
but humane administration, the amount was 
much lessened, but still it was considerable; and 
great numbers of persons constantly remained in 
jail, without any means either of procuring their 
liberation or forcing on their trial. Their num- 
ber and unhappy condition had long attracted 
the attention of the emperor, and at yng 
length a decree was passed regulating a 
their treatment and places of confinement, and 
defining the authorities by whom their deterition 
was to be authorized. By this decree eight state 
prisons were established in France, viz., Saumur, 
Ham, If, Landskrown, Pierre Chatel, Fenes- 
trelles, Campiano, and Vincennes. The deten- 
tion of prisoners in them required to be on a 
warrant of the private council of the emperor, 
on a report of the minister of police or public 
justice. The former was invested with the 
power of putting any person that he thought - 
proper under the surveillance of the police. 
The captives in the state prisons retained the 


* Code Penal, Arts. 132 to 294, 
t+ Napoleon in Month., i., 178. 
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power of disposing of their effects, unless it was 
othetwise ordered; but they could not receive 
any money or movables but in the presence of 
the governor of the prison, and by his authority. 
All correspondence or intercourse with the rest 
of the world was-rigorously forbidden ; and any 
jailer who should permit or connive at the cor- 
respondence of any prisoner with any person 
whatever was to be dismissed, and, punished 
with six months’ confinement.* 

Under this rigorous system, great numbers of 
Extraordinary Petsons of the highest rank and no- 
assemblages. blest character were confined in 
of persons in ' these state prisons during the whole 
those state reion of Napoleon, not only from 
ail France itself, but from Piedmont, 
Lombardy, the Roman States, Germany, and 
Switzerland. An order, signed by. Napoleon, the 
minister of police, or the Privy Council, was a 
sufficient warrant in all those countries, not only 
to occasion the arrest of any suspected person, 
but his detention in one of these gloomy fortress- 
es, to all appearance for the whole remainder of 
his life: nobles of the highest rank, priests of 
the most exalted station, citizens of the most ir- 
reproachable lives, were seized in every part of 
Europe subject to the French influence, paraded 
through the towns of the country to which they 
belonged, with shackles on their hands, or chains 
round their necks, and then consigned to the 
gloomy oblivion of the state prisons, there to 
languish in captivity for the remainder of their 
lives. The offences for which this terrible pen- 
alty, worse than death itself, was inflicted, were 
of the most trivial kind; their being regarded as 
punishable at all, savoured rather of the dark 
policy of Tiberius than the more lenient admin- 
istration, even of despotic countries, in modern 
times. An unhappy on mot, a cutting jest at 
the expense of any of the imperial authorities, a 
few sarcastic lines, were sufficient to consign 
their unfortunate authors to close confinement 
for the rest of theirdays.t The state prisons ex- 
hibited the most extraordinary assemblage of 
persons : those on the north of the Empire were 
chiefly filled with ardent Democrats, or devoted 
partisans of the house of Bourbon; those in the 
southern provinces with ecclesiastics, or priests 
who had expressed themselves incautiously re- 
garding the captivity and dethronement of their 
spiritual sovereign ; but numbers were there im- 
mured against whom no definite charge or overt 


_* Decree, March 3, 1810. Moniteur and Montg., yii., 


Palio. 

+ Cardinal Pacca, long a victim of the tyrannical govern- 
Slight causes Ment of Napoleon, on account of the courageous 
for which per- Stand which he made against his spoliation of 
sons were im- the Holy See, and who, for six years, was con- 
mured. fined in the state prison of Fenestrelles among 
the solitude of the Alps, has given us the following account 
of some of his fellow-captives: ‘‘On my arrival in the pris- 
on, one of the first persons I met was the arch-priest of Fon- 
tainelle, in the Duchy of Parma, vir simplex et timens Deum, 
who had been sentenced to three years’ confinement for hay- 
ing written, in 1809, to a neighbouring curate that the Arch- 
duke John was advancing with his army; the next was Tog- 
netti de Pisa, condemned to six months’ imprisonment for 
having imprudently repeated a satire he had heard against 
the emperor ; Girolamo de Forte, also, for having composed 
some poems in favour of the Austrians, when in 1800 they 
chased the French from Italy ; and Leonard de Modigliano, 
dean of Forli, for haying been imprudent in his language 
against the French emperor, were sentenced to an unlimited 
period of captivity, and only received their liberation on the 
downfall of Napoleon. They traversed the most populous 
cities of Lombardy in the course of their transmission to pris- 
on, the former with handcuffs, the latter with a chain about 
his neck, of which he. still bore the marks when I saw him 
in the prison of Fenestrelles.”—Mémoires de CARDINAL PAc- 
G@A, i., 237, 238. 
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act could be brought, but who, from some. un- 
known cause, had excited the jealousy of the 
emperor or some.of the imperial authorities. 
One day there arrived at the doors of these 
gloomy abodes a young nobleman of elegant 
figure, gay manners, and dissipated habits; the 
next an aged priest, in the decline of life, whose 


gray hairs were sent to bleachen amid the snows’ 


of the Alps; next came a violent Democrat, who, 
untaught by the disasters of twenty years, was 
still raving about the Rights of Man; then a 
faithful adherent of the fallen dynasty, or an un- 
compromising assertor of the wrongs of the con- 
quered provinces. All who in any way, or from 
any motive, had excited either the displeasure or 
the fear of the emperor, were sent into captivity ; 
but the greater proportion were ecclesiastics, 
among whom was the intrepid and able Cardi- 
nal Paeca who had, in an especial manner, 
roused his indignation by his bold counsels to 
the pope, soon the companion of his captivity, 
to resist the imperial aggressions on the Holy 
See.*t 

One circumstance of peculiar and unprece- 
dented severity attended the state Uae 
victims of Napoleon, which had of Napolowaté 
been unknown in Europe since power, and great 
the fall of the Roman Empire. aggravation it 
The extent of his dominions, the W4S of his perse- 
wide sway of his influence, render- ©°"°"*- 
ed it almost impossible to fly from his persecution. 
By passing the frontier, and escaping into other 
states, no asylum, as in former times, was ob- 
tained; the influence of the imperial authori- 
ties, the terrors of the imperial sway, pursued 
the fugitive through the whole of Europe; and, 
as in the days of Caligula or Nero, the victim 
of imperial jealousy could find no resting-place 
on the Continent till he had passed the utmost 
limits of civilization, and amid the nomade or 
semi-barbarous tribes on the frontiers of Europe 
found that security which the boasted institu- 
tions of its ancient states could no longer afford. 
The mandates of the emperor, the inquisition of 
his police, reached the trembling fugitive as ef- 
fectually on the utmost verge of the Austrian or 
Spanish dominions, in the extremity of Calabria 
or in the marshes of Poland, as in the centre of 
Paris; and it was not till he had escaped into 
the Ukraine or the Turkish provinces, or had 
found an asylum in the yet unsubdued realm of 
Britain, that the victim of imperial persecution 
could find a secure resting-place. The knowl- 
edge of this, which universally prevailed, added 
fearfully to the terrors of the imperial govern- 
ment; the firmest mind, the most undaunted 
resolution despaired of entering the lists with an 
authority which the whole civilized world seem- 
ed constrained to obey; and the immense ma- 
jority of the prudent and the selfish quailed un- 
der the prospect of incurring the displeasure of 
a power whose lightest measure of animadver- 

* Pacca’s Mem., i., 237, 270, 271; 274. 

t These ecclesiastics were sentenced to unlimited impris- 
onment for the most trifling canses. Out ef nineteen who 
were imprisoned along with Cardinal Pacca in the fortress of 
Fenestrelles, amid the Savoy Alps. three Spaniards by birth 
were there for having declared, at Parma, against the iniqui 
tous war which the emperor was waging against their nation 4 
another for being suspected of having carried on a secret cor 
respondence with the pope when in confinement in France ; 
others for having refused-to take the oath of fidelity to the 
French emperor in the Roman States; one from Bastia, in 
Corsica, for having preached a sermon containing some pas- 
sages which were thought to be a satire on the emperor, in 
regard to the affairs of the Church. He was seized before he 


had concluded his discourse, and instantly conducted to pris- 
on.—PAcca, i, 271, 272. 
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sion. would be banishment. into the savage or 
uncivilized parts of the earth.*t Such was the 
weight of this despotism, that even the brothers 
of Napoleon could not endure it. Louis resign- 
‘ed the throne of Holland, and. Lucien sought in 
England that freedom, for the loss of which all 
the grandeur and power of the brother, whom his 
presence of mind had seated on the consular 
throne, could afford no compensation. 

‘With such powers to support his authority, 
Vniversal and 2nd such terrors to overawe discon- 
slavish obedi- tent or stifie resistance, Napoleon 
ence tohisau- succeeded, without the least difficul- 
‘thority, ty, in maintaining a despotism in 
France during the whole remainder of the Em- 
pire, unparalleled for rigour and severity in 
modern times. Not a whisper of resistance was 
anywhere heard to his orders throughout all his 
vast dominions. The Senate joyfully and ser- 
vilely registered his decrees, voted his taxes, and 
authorized his conscriptions; the press was oc- 
cupied only with narrating his journeys, transcri- 
bing his eulogies, or enforcing his orders; the 
Chamber of Deputies vied with their dignified 
brethren in the upper chamber in addressing the 
emperor only with the incense of Eastern adula- 
tion. The Legislature voted, and the nation fur- 
nished to their ruler, during the ten years which 
elapsed from his assuming the imperial throne 
to his abdication, the stupendous number of two 
MILLIONS THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND CONSCRIPTS, 
of which above two millions two hundred thousand 
perished in his service. The taxes, enormous- 


* De Staél, Dix Ans. d@’Exil, 219, 229. 
ii., 400. ‘ 

+ Madame de Staél has left a graphic picture of the ter- 
rors with which the jealousy of Napoleon were attended even 
to the softer sex, and which prompted her to undertake a 
perilous journey from Geneva by the Tyrol, Vienna, and 
Galicia, into Russia, in the depth of winter, in order to fly 
the intolerable anxiety of her situation. The Austrian po- 
lice, acting under his orders, continued the same odious sys- 
tem ; and it was not till she reached the frontiers of Old 
Russia, and war was declared between that power and Na- 
poleon in 1812, that she was able to draw breath. The 
Duchess of Abrantes has given a still more romantic and in- 
teresting account of the extraordinary adventure of Mrs. 
‘Spencer Smith, wife of the British resident at Stutgard, who 
incurred the real or feigned displeasure of Napoleon in 1804, 
-at the time of the Duke d’Enghein’s murder, and the alleg- 
ed counterplot in which he was participant to dethrone the 
emperor.* She was actively pursued by the bloodhounds of 
tthe French police, solely on account of her husband’s acts, 
from the neighbourhood of Vicenza, across the Julian and 
‘Tyrol Alps to the romantic shores of the Konig Sea, near 
Salzbourg, where she for the first time got beyond their 
reach, by escaping into the Austrian territories, which were 
not at that period (1804) subjected to the disgrace of being 
forced to yield obedience to the mandates of the French po- 
lice.—See D’AsR., xiii., 124. A few years later she could 
have found no security till she had traversed ee whole im- 
perial territories, and reached the Ottoman dorhinions.— Diz 
Ans, @Ezil, 239, 250. 

+ The following is a summary of the men levied and de- 
stroyed in France during the ten years of the emperor’s 
reign; the most extraordinary instance of the destruction of 
the human species by the operation of regular government 
“that exists in the annals of the world: 


Dates of the decrees of the Senate. 


Id., Rév. Frang., 


dee Sept. 24th, 1805........-6:+-- 80,000 men. 

Minories ae Noy 1806. = «++ 22) 80,000 
man life under April 7th, 1807...-.-.--+++ --- 80,000 
‘his foreign Jan. 2st and Sept. 10th, 1808. 240,000 
wars eons April 18th and Oct. 5th, 1809. _ 76,000 
SREP Docwioeh, 1810030 leis deme 160,000 
Dec. 20th, 1811 ..+.---- AA SHR SESE Sine DIM 
March 13th, Sept, Ist, TID sane 237/000 
Jan. 16th, April ug. 24th, Oct 9th, 21 949.009 

Misch dt 1918 a desk oaiions feos aie 1040, 


.+« 2,113,000, ex- 


640,000 
2,753,000 


In ten years +++. sere see ees 
clusive of voluntary enlistment. 
Army in existence in 1804 .....--+..++ 


ereee 


¥ Ante, ii,, 291, 292. 
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ly heavy, were only prevented from being screw- 
ed up to the highest possible amtount by the sys- 
tematic plunder of all the tributary countries of 
Europe. Yet this government was not only 
obeyed without a murmur during all that time, 
but these terrible sacrifices, draining as they did 
its heart’s blood from the nation, were passively 
yielded by all classes; and the despot, who was 
visibly leading them to perdition, was surround- 
ed on all sides and at all times by the incense of, 
flattery and the voice of adulation.* 

So severely, however, did the conscription 
press upon the natural feelings of pycessive rig- 
the human heart, both in parents and our of the con- 
their offspring, that, although the sal- scription 
aried dependants of the emperor, in !#¥°- 
the Legislature and elsewhere, obsequiously vo- 
ted all his demands for men, and the press lav- 
ished nothing but encomiums on his measures, 
yet it was not without extreme difficulty and ex- 
cessive rigour that it could be carried into exe- 
cution, especially in the rural districts of the 
Empire. The infirmities which might be plead- 
ed in exemption were severely scrutinized, and 
inveterate asthma, habitual spitting of blood, or 
incipient consumption, alone sustained as a suf- 
ficient excuse. Exemptions at first were allow- 
ed to be purchased for three hundred francs; but 
this privilege was soon repealed, and in the lat- 
ter years of the Empire a substitute could not be 
procured for less than eight hundred or a thou- 
sand pounds. No Frenchman, liable, or who 
once had been liable to the conscription, could 
hold any public office, receive any public salary, 
exercise any public right, receive any legacy, or 
inherit any property, unless he could produce a 
certificate that he had obeyed the law, and was 
either legally exempted, in actual service, dis- 
charged, or that his services had not been requi- 
red. Those who failed to join the army, when 
drawn, within the prescribed time, were deprived 
of their civil rights, and denounced to all the 
gendarmerie in the Empire as deserters. Eleven 
depots were appointed for the punishment of the 
refractory, where they wore the uniform of con- 
victs, received their fare, and were employed to 
labour on fortifications or public works without 
any pay. The terrors of this treatment, however, 
being at length found to be insufficient to bring 
the conscripts to their colours, it was decreed that 
a deserter or person who failed to attend should 
be fined fifteen hundred francs, and sentenced to 
three years’ hard labour in the interior, with his 
head shaved, but his beard long; if he deserted 
from the army, his punishment was to be under- 
gone ina frontier place, where he was sentenced. 
to hard labour for ten years, on bread and water, 
with a bullet of eight pounds’ weight chained to 
his leg, and with a shaved head and unshaved 
beard: a penalty, in comparison of which death 
itself would have appeared an act of mercy. 
Sach were the punishments which awaited, 
without distinction, all the youth of France if 
they tried to evade a conscription which was 
cutting them off at the rate of two hundred and 
twenty thousand a year. The practical result 
of this excessive severity, joined to the known 
impossibility of earning a subsistence in a coun- 
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try where landed property was already subdi- 
vided into eight millions of hands, and commer- 
cial enterprise annihilated, by any other means 
than the favour or employment of government, 
was, that the whole youth of the nation, of the 
requisite age and capable of undergoing its fa- 
sigues, were voluntarily or involuntarily enrolled 
in the profession of arms.* ; : 

The public instruction established in France 
under the Empire was eminently 
perial education. Calculated to favour the same ten- 
Ecclesiastical dency. The schools were of two 
ots ond kinds, the ecclesiastical schools 

eos orice aud the lyceums. The ecclesias- 
wie. aie tical sehiGols were established by 
the bishops and clergy, chiefly for the education 
of the young persons destined for their own pro- 
fession, and in them the elements of grammar 
‘were taught along with a system of religious ed- 
ucation. As they were supported, however, by 
voluntary contributions alone, they were few in 
comparison with the numbers of the people, and 
totally inadequate for the purposes of national 
instruction. Such as they were, however, they 
excited the jealousy of the emperor, who was 
unwilling that any considerable establishment 
in the Empire, especially in relation to so im- 
ortant a matter as public education, should ex- 
ist independent of the patronage and authority 
of government. It was decreed, therefore, that 
Sept. 7, 1907 there should be no more than one 
opr.  *"” ecclesiastical school allowed in each 
department; and that that one should be in a 
large town where a lyceum or government acad- 
emy was established; all others were to be shut 
up in a fortnight, under heavy penalties, and 
their property of every description applied to the 
use of the great imperial establishment called 
the University.7 

‘The imperial University was the chief instru- 
Constitution ment which the emperor had set on 
oftheimperial foot for obtaining the entire direc- 
University. tion of public education in all its 
branches. This body was totally different from 
a university in our sense of the term: it was 
rather a vast system of instructing police diffused 
over the country, in connexion with and depend- 
ant on the central government. At its head was 
placed a grand master, one of the chief dignita- 
ries of the state, with a salary of 150,000 franes 
(£6000) a year. Under him were an ample staff, 
all of whom were nominated by himself, and ex- 
tending over the whole Empire, viz., a treasurer 
and chancellor, ten counsellors for life, twenty 
in ordinary, and thirty inspectors-general, all en- 
dowed with ample salaries; under them were 
the rectors of academies, as they were called, 
who in no respect corresponded to the English 
functionaries of the same name, but were eleva- 
ted officers, analogous to and ranking with the 
bishop of the diocese, as numerous in the Em- 
pire as there were courts of appeal, and each 
possessing an inferior jurisdiction and staff of 
officers similar to the grand master. Under each 
rector were placed the faculties or schools of 
theology, jurisprudence, medicine, physical sci- 
ences, the lyceums, colleges, institutions, and 
pensions, and even the schools of primary in- 
struction. The teachers in all these various 
schools were either nominated directly by the 
grand master, or by the inspectors, counsellors, 
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or rectors who owed their appointments to hims 
so that, directly or indirectly, they were all 
brought under the control of the central govern- 
ment. Voluntary schools, or communal colleges, 


as they were called, established by the commu- __ 


nities or rural divisions of the Empire, were not 
prohibited, and about four hundred of them were 
set on foot in the early years of the Empire; but 
it was required that every person who taught in 
them should take out a graduation at the Uni- 
versity, and pay for his license to teach from 
200 to 600 francs every ten years; and, besides, 
that the whole sums which they drew should be 
thrown in a common fund, to be apportioned out 
by the central government, not according to the 
number of the scholars which each could pro- 
duce, or the expenditure which it might require, 
but the pleasure of the minister to whom the dis~ 
tribution wasc onfided. Under such restrictions, 
it may easily be believed that the communal or 
voluntary schools rapidly died away, and nearly 
the whole education of the Empire was brought 
directly under the direction and appointment of 
government.* 

The government schools, which thus, under 
the successive gradation of schools 
of primary instruction, colleges, and 
lyceums, pervaded the whole Em- 
pire, were the great instrument to 
which Napoleon trusted, both for 
the formation of the national temper 
into a docile and submissive character, and the 
direction of its whole moral energies to the pur- 
poses of military aggrandizement. All the boys 
who, in the primary schools, evinced talent, 
spirit, or aptitude for military exploit, were trans- 
ferred to the colleges, and from thence to the ly- 
ceums. 
a military character; the pupils were distributed 
into companies, having each its sergeant and 
corporal ; their studies, their meals, their rising 
and going to bed, were all performed, by beat of 
drum ; from the age of twelve they were taught 
military exercises; their amusements, their 
games were all of a military character. Nor 
were other encouragements of a more substan- 
tial description wanting. To each lyceum: 
one hundred and fifty bursaries were annexed, 
paid by government, and bestowed on the 
most deserving and clever of the young pupils, 
in order to defray their expenses at the higher 
military academies, or polytechnic school at 
Paris; and from the many thousand salaried 
scholars thus chosen, two hundred and fifty were: 
annually transferred to the special military acad- 
emies, where.they were exclusively maintained 
at the expense of the state, and when they arri- 
ved at the proper age, provided with commis- 
sions in the army, or offices in the civil depart- 
ments of government. Nor was this all: two 
thousand four hundred youths of the greatest 
promise were annually chosen from the con- 
quered or dependant territories, and educated at 
the military schools at the public expense, and 
in like manner apportioned out, according to 
their disposition one. 
civil services of the Empire. At all these schools 
religion was hardly mentioned; political studies 
were altogether prohibited; moral disquisitions 
litle regarded; but geography, mathematics, 
mechanics, the physical sciences, fortification, 
gunnery, engineering, and whatever tended di- 
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rectly or indirectly to the art of war, sedulously 
taught and encouraged. ‘The professors in the 
lyceums and colleges were bound to celibacy ; 
the primary teachers might marry, but in that 
case they were compelled to lodge without the 
ny a regulation which, to persons of their 
imited income, seldom exceeding twenty pounds 
a year, amounted to a prohibition. All the teach- 
ers, of whatever grade, were liable to instant dis- 
missal on the report of the rectors or inspectors 
that any of the rules were infringed. Their 
emoluments were all derived from government, 
and their promotion depended entirely on the 
same authority. The scholars were debarred 
from all correspondence except with their pa- 
rents, and letters even from them could only be 
received in presence of the master. Thus, not 
only were the whole schools of the Empire di- 
rected to the purposes of war or abject submis- 
sion, and directly placed under the control. of 
government, but a spiritual militia established 
in them all, to enforce everywhere the mandates 
and doctrines which it promulgated. Napoleon 
did not discourage education, but rendered it 
solely and exclusively subservient to his purpo- 
ses. He did not destroy the battery, but seized 
its guns, and skilfully turned them on the enemy. 
Combining into one government all the known 
modes of enslaving and degrading mankind, by. 
the conscription, he forced, like Timour or Gen- 
ghis Khan, all the physical energies of his sub- 
jects into the ranks of war, and the prosecution 
of military aggrandizement; by the police, the 
state prisons, and the censorship of the press, he 
enforced everywhere, like the Byzantine emper- 
ors, implicit obedience to his civil administra- 
tion, and directed at pleasure the thoughts of his 
subjects; while, by means of a vast system of 
centralized education skilfully directed to the 
purposes of conquest or despotism, and main- 
tained by an order of educational Jesuits abject- 
ly devoted to his will, he aimed, like Loyola or 
Hildebrand, at throwing still more irremovable 
chains over the minds of the future generations 
of mankind,* 

On one occasion, when the learned and in- 
trepid M. Suard had concluded, in 
tion from Re- Naopleon’s presence, a warm eulo- 
publican to gium on the talent with which Taci- 
despotic ideas. ¢ys had portrayed the lives and vices 
of the Roman emperors, he observed, “ You say 
well; but he would have done still better if he 
had told us how it happened that the Roman peo- 
ple tolerated, and even loved, those bad emper- 
ors. It is that which it would have been of the 
most importance for posterity to know.”+ If 
this observation is just, as it undoubtedly is, with 
reference to the Roman emperors, how much 
more is it applicable to Napoleon himself; for 
nothing is more certain than that, in the midst of 
all this despotic rule, when the emperor was 
overturning all the principles of the Revolution, 
draining France of its heart’s blood, and training 
the generation, educated amid the fumes of 
equality, to the degradation of slavery, he was 
not only tolerated, but almost worshipped by his 
subjects. This extraordinary change took place, 
not as in the Roman Empire, after.the lapse of 
centuries, but in one generation. The age of 
Gracchus was, in France, instantly succeeded 
by that of Caligula; the Democratic fervour of 
the contemporaries of Marius, plunged at once 
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into the Eastern adulation of the successors of 
Constantine, 

In this respect, there is a most remarkable 
difference between the English and 
French Revolutions. In both, indeed, ae 
a brief period of Democratic fervour betwee me 
was succeeded, as it ever must be in English and 
an old state, by a military despotism; French Rev-- 
but the temper with which this change epee Be 

2 5 peck 

of government was received in the 

two countries was totally at variance, and the 
frame of government which has been left in edch 
is essentially different. “The English aristocra- 
cy,” says Madame de Staél, “had more dignity 
in their misfortunes than the French; for they 
did not commit the two immense faults from 
which the French will never be able to excul- 
pate themselves : the first, that of having united 
themselves to strangers against their native 
country ; the second, that of having condescend- 
ed to accept employments in the antechambers 
of a sovereign who, according to their princi- 
ples, had no right to the throne.”* But this re- 
markable difference was not confined to the aris- 
tocracy: all classes in England evinced.an early 
and decided aversion to the violent measures of 
the army and its chiefs; the nobles and landed pro- 
prietors kept aloof from the court of the Protec- 
tor, neither assisting at his councils nor accept- 
ing his repeated offers of lucrative situations ;. 
and such was the temper of the Commons, that 
Cromwell soon found they were totally unman- 
ageable, and therefore disused them as jurymen, 
and they returned such refractory representa- 
tives to Parliament, that none of the houses which 
he summoned were allowed to sit more than a 
few days. England, therefore, was overwhelm- 
ed by a military usurpation; but the spirit of 
the nation was not subdued, and even in its 
gloomiest periods might be seen traces of a free 
spirit, and growing marks of that independent 
disposition which waited only for the death of 
the unfortunate usurper to re-establish the na- 
tional liberties. In France, on the other hand, 
all classes seemed to vie with each other in © 
fawning upon the triumphant conqueror who 
had subverted the Revolution: the nobles rushed 
in crowds into his antechambers, and laid the 
honours of the monarchy at his feet; the burgh- 
ers vied with each other in obsequious submis- 
sion to his will, or graceful flattery to his ac- 
tions; the tiers dat joyfully clothed themselves 
with his titles, or accepted his employment; the 
peasantry gave him their best blood, and cheer- 
fully yielded up their children to his ambition. 
The Senate was the echo of his sentiments; the 
Council of State the organ of his wishes ; the 
Legislative Body the register of his mandates ;. 
the Legsilature was submissive; the electors 
pliant; the jurymen obedient; and, in the whole 
monarchy, so recently convulsed with the fer- 
vour of Democracy, was to be heard only the 
mandates of power, the incense of flattery, or the 
voice of adulation. 

Much of this extraordinary difference between 
the immediate effects of the Revolu- 
tions in the two countries is, without 
doubt, to be ascribed to the greater 
devastation, more sweeping changes, 
and deeper guilt of the French con- 
vulsion. The bloody proscriptions, 
and unbounded confiscations of the popular par-- 
ty, were the causes which at once occasioned 
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and justified the emigrations of the noblesse. 
Though political wisdom, equally as true patri- 
otism, should have forbid their uniting their 
arms, under any circumstances, with the stran- 
ger against their native land, yet some allowan- 
ces must be made for the lacerated feelings of 
men first driven into exile by a bloodthirsty fac- 
tion, and then deprived of their estates and redu- 
ced to beggary, because they declined to return 
and place their necks under the guillotine. We 
ean sympathize with the implacable vengeance 
of those who had seen their parents, brothers, 
sisters, or children massacred by an inhuman 
party, who, by rousing the cupidity of the work- 
ing classes, had succeeded in establishing the 
most infernal despotism in their country which 
had ever disgraced mankind. The excessive 
misery, too, which Democratic ascendency had 
produced upon all ranks, and especially the low- 
est, induced, as its natural result, that universal 
and ardent desire for the establishment of a pow- 
erful and energetic government which woful 
experience had proved to be the only practicable 
mode of terminating the general calamities. The 
reaction of order and tranquillity against Repub- 
lican violence and misery was more powerful 
and widespread in France than England, be- 
eause the suffering which had preceded it had 
been more acute and universal. The despotism 
of Napoleon was more oppressive and more 
willingly acquiesced in than that of Cromwell, 
from the same causes which had rendered the 
atrocities of the Revolutionists in France more 
ee than those of the Republicans in Eng- 
and. 

But, after making every allowance for the 

” But this alone Weight and importance of these cir- 
will notex- cumstances, it is evident that some- 
plain the dif thing more is required to explain 
ference. ~ the extraordinary change in the na- 
tional disposition which took place from the 
days of the Revolution to those of the Empire. 
That suffering should produce an alteration of 
opinion in regard to the merits of the changes 
which had occasioned it; that the now univer- 
sally-felt evils of Democratic government should 
incline all classes to range themselves under the 
banners of a single chief, is, indeed, intelligible, 
and, in truth, nothing more than the operations 
of experience upon the great body of mankind. 
But that this experience should produce individ- 
ual baseness—that the fumes of Republicanism 
should be succeeded, not by the caution.of wis- 
dom, but the adulation of selfishness—and that 
the riot of European liberty should plunge at 
once into the servility of Eastern despotism, is 
the extraordinary thing. It is in vain to attempt 
the explanation of this phenomenon in the in- 
fluence of an extraordinary man, or the mingled 
sway of the ambitious passions, which an un- 
precedented career of success had brought to 
bear upon the nation. These circumstances 
will never at once alter the character of a peo- 
ple; they cannot convert public spirit into self- 
ishness; they cannot do the work of centuries 
of progress, or change the age of Fabricius into 
that of Nero. 

An attentive consideration of these particulars 
It was not the 2USt, with every impartial mind, 
loveof freedom, !¢ad to the conclusion that it was 
but the desire not the spirit of genuine freedom 


of slevagion : which convulsed France and deso- 
which convul- “j 
Mis gi ia lated Europe, but the bastard pas- 


sion for individualelevation. Both 
these passions are, indeed, essential to a success- 
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ful struggle in the later stages of society in favour 
of liberty, because such a struggle requires the 
general concurrence of mankind; and such con- 
currence, except in cases of extraordinary fervour 
or rural simplicity, is not to be gained but by the 
combined influence of the selfish and the gerer- 
ous passions of our nature. But everything, in 
the final result, depends on the proportion in 
which these noble and base ingredients are min- 
gled in the public mind. In either case, if De- 
mocracy becomes triumphant, suffering will be 
induced, and a reaction must ensue; but if the 
generous flame of liberty is the.ruling passion, 
the period of despotic sway and military force 
will be one of indignant silence, convinced rea- 
son, or compulsory submission; if the selfish 
passion for distinction, or the ardent thirst for 
authority is the moving power, it will be distin- 


guished by the baseness of servility, the lust of 


corruption, the rhetoric of adulation. The rea- 
son is obvious. In the excesses of power, 
whether regal, aristocratic, or republican, the 
disinterested friends of freedom, either in the con- 
servative or liberal ranks, can discover nothing 
but a matter of unqualified hatred and aversion ; 
but the aspirants after distinction, the candidates 
for power, the covetous of gold, find in those very 
excesses the precise objects of their desire, pro- 
vided only that their benefits accrue to themselves. 
If, therefore, from the temper of the public mind, 
it has become evident that Democratic anarchy 
can no longer be maintained, and that the stern 
sway of authority has, for a season at least, be- 
come unavoidable, the selfish and corrupt hasten 
to throw themselves into its arms, and lavish that 
flattery on the single which they formerly be- 
stowed on the many-headed despot, in the hope 
that they may thus secure to themselves the real 
objects of their ambition; while the virtuous and 
patriotic retire altogether from public life, and 
seek in the privacy. of retirement that innocence 
which can no longer be found*in the prominent 
stations of the world. Then is the period when 
the indignant lines of the poet are indeed appli- 
cable : ‘ 

“When vice prevails, and impious men bear sway, 

The post of honour is a private station.” 

That the spirit of freedom was at no period 

the ruling passion of the French 


' Revolution, has been declared by all 7h¢ principles 


5 of freedom 
its observers, and clearly demon- never were at- 


strated by the events of its progress, tended to in 

Napoleon and Madame de Stas] the French 

have concurred in stating that the Revolution. 

desire for equality was the moving principle; and 
this desire is but another name, in an advanced 
age, for the selfish passion for individual aggran- 
dizement. Men profess, and for the time per- 
haps feel, a desire that all should start equal, in 
order that their own chance of being foremost in 
the race should be improved; but if they can turn 
the advantage to their own side, they are in no 
hurry to share it with those whom they have out- 
stripped, ‘The most ardent of the French Revo- 
lutionists showed, by their subsequent conduct, 
that they had no sort of objection to the most in- 
vidious and exclusive distinctions being re-estab- 
lished, provided only that they were conceived in 
their own favour. The remarkable and lumi- 
nous facts that not one of the successive factions 
which rose to power in the course of the convul- 
sion, ever thought either of limiting the period 
within which an accused party may be detained 
in prison without being brought to trial or abol- 
ishing the odious and degrading fetters of the 
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police, or securing to the minority, in opposition 
to the ruling power, the means of influencing 
public opinion, by a practically free press, and 
the undisturbed right of assembling to discuss the 
measures of government in public meetings, af- 
ford insurmountable proofs that nothing was ever 
farther from their real intentions than the estab- 
lishment of the principles of genuine freedom. 
All these parties, indeed, when struggling for 
power, were loud in, their demand for these es- 
sential guarantees to liberty, without the full es- 
tablishment of which its blessings must ever be 
an empty name; but none, when they attained it, 
ever thought of carrying their principles into 
practice, or putting that bit in their own mouths 
which they had been so desirous of placing in 
those of their antagonists. None of them eyinced 
the slightest hesitation in taking advantage of, 
and straining to the utmost, those arbitrary pow- 
ers which, by common consent, seemed to be 
left at the disposal of the executive government. 
The conclusion is unavoidable that, throughout 
the whole period, it was selfish ambition which 
was the real principle of action; and that, if the 
love of freedom existed at all, it glowed in so in- 
considerable a number of breasts as to be alto- 
gether incapable of producing any durable im- 
pression on the national fortunes. Nor is this 
surprising, when it is recollected in what an ad- 
vanced age of society, and among what a cor- 
rupted, and, above all, irreligious people the Rev- 
olution broke out. ‘The degrees in which the 
spirit of public freedom and the desire of private 
aggrandizement will be mingled in every Demo- 
cratic convulsion, must always be almost entire- 
ly dependant.on the proportion in which the 
generous and disinterested, or the selfish and 
grasping passions, previously prevail in the pub- 
lic mind. And without disputing the influence 
of other causes, it may safely be affirmed that the 


_main cause of the difference is to be found in ihe 


prevalence or the disregard of religious feeling ; 
ihat it is in its ascendency that the only effectual 
safeguard can be found against the temptations 


to evil, which arise during the progress of social | 


conflicts; and that, of all desperate attempts, the 
most hopeless is to rear the fabric of civil liberty 
or public virtue on any other basis than that 
Faith which alone is able to overcome the inhe- 
rent principles of corruption in the human heart. 

Of all the manifold and lasting evils which the 

; thorough ascendency of Democrat- 
biothaatie ¢ ic power, even for a short time, 
opinion which produces, perhaps the most lament- 
the French able, and of which France, under 
Revolution pro- the Empire, afforded the most mem- 
duced. z . 

-orable example, is the utter corrup- 
tion of public opinion and confusion of ideas 
which it necessarily induces, terminating at last 
in the general application to public actions of no 
other test but that of success. The way in which 
this deplorable consequence ensues is very ap- 
parent, and it points in the clearest manner to the 
principle on which alone a good government can 
be formed. Where property is the ruling, and 
numbers the controlling power, the opinion of the 
multitude is necessarily, in the general case, in 
favour of a virtuous administration, and adverse 
to the corruptions or yagi of government, 
because the majority have nothing to gain by 
such abuses; and where private interest does not 
intervene, it will always, as in a theatre, be on 
the side of virtue. However much disposed the 
holders of ‘authority in such a state may be un- 
duly to extend its limits, or apply it to their own 
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private purposes, as well as the public service, 
they are prevented from pushing such abuses to 
any great excess by the watchful jealousy of the 
popular classes in the state. But when the peo- 
ple are themselves, or by means of their dema- 
gogues, in possession, not merely of the power 
of controlling and watching the government, but 
of actually directing its movements and sharing 
in its profits, this salutary and indispensable 
check is at once destroyed, From being the de- 
termined enemies, the Democratic party become 
at once the most decided supporters of every 
species of corruption, because they are now to 
profit by its effects; and although the opposite 
party, now excluded from office, may be loud in 
their condemnation of such proceedings, yet, 
being overthrown in the conflict, they are no 
longer able to direct the measures of government, 
and, but a minority in the state, they are not, at 
least till after the lapse of a very long period, able 
to bring over the majority to their sentiments, or 
form that general concurrence which can proper- 
ly be called public opinion. In the interim, 
every species of abuse is not only practised, but 
loudly applauded by the Democratic body now 
interested in their continuance; and hence, not 
only the destruction of that invaluable. check 
which, under other circumstances, the opinion 
of the majority in opposition forms to the mis- 
deeds of the few in power, but the total corruption 
and depravation of the feelings on public matters 
of that majority itself. The restraining has now 
become the moving power; the check upon evil 
the stimulant to corruption; the flywheel instead 
of the regulator of the machine, the headlong 
force which is to hurl it to destruction. ‘Such is 
the extent of this evil, and such the rapidity with 
which, under the combined influence of tempta- 
tion to themselves and impotence in their adver- 
saries, the tyrant majority are seduced into de- 
praved principles and a course of iniquity, that it 
may perhaps be pronounced the greatest, because 
the most lasting and irremediable, of the evils of 
Democratic government. 

CENTRALIZATION in sucha state of public feel- 
ing is the great'enemy which free- : 
dom has to dread, ict it is the ee 
one which addresses itself to the tion inthis — 
principles which possess the most state of public 
durable sway over the human heart. “°°'"5 
More than military force or anarchical misrule, 
it has in every age been the grave of real liberty. 
If such a withering system is attempted in the 
healthful state of the body politic, that is, where 
property and education are the ruling, and num- 
bers and popular zeal the controlling power, it 
willalways experience, from the natural jealousy. 
of government on the part of all who do not par- 
ticipate in its advantages, the most decided oppo- 
sition, and, except in extraordinary circumstan- 
ces, is not likely to meet with any considerable 
success. But the case is widely different when 
the Democratic rulers are themselves in power. 
Centralization then goes on at the gallop; and 
for a very obvious reason, that both the necessi- 
ties of government, the interests of its Democrat- 
ic supporters, and the experienced evils of the 
popular election of public functionaries, concur 
inrecommending it. ‘The executive being erect- 
ed on the ruins of, or against the wishes of the 
holders of property, has nothing to expect from 
their support, and, therefore, is fain to extend its 
influence, and provide for its numerous and 
needy followers, by the multiplication of offices, 
all in the appointment of the Central Govern- 
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ment; the popular leaders, hoping to profit large- 
ly by this accumulation of official patronage in 
the hands of their chietS, not only in noways op- 
pose, but give their most cordial support to the 
same system; while the great mass of the peo- 
ple, disgusted with the weak or corrupt admin- 
istration of the municipal or local functionaries 
who owed their elevation to popular election, 
rapidly and inevitably glide into the opinion 
that no mode of appointment can be so bad as 
that under the evils of which they are now suf- 
fering, and that a practically good government 
can never'be attained till the disposal of all offi- 
ces of any importance is vested in the executive 
authority. Thus all classes, though for very 
different reasons, concur in supporting the sys- 
tem of centralization; a system, nevertheless, 
which, though doubtless often productive of im- 
provement, in the outset, in practical administra- 
tion and local government, is the most formida- 
ble enemy, in the end, which the cause of freedom 
has to combat, and against which, therefore, it 
behooves its real friends, in an especial manner, 
to be on their guard. The anarchy which is the 
first effect of Democratic ascendency, necessari- 
ly and rapidly terminates in military despotism ; 
that despotism itself, from its brutality and vio- 
lence, cannot, in any well-informed state, be of 
very long endurance; but the irresistible sway 
of a centralized government,’ established by a 
Democratic executive, and sustained by the aid 
of selfish support from the popular party, may 
finally crush the spirit and extinguish all the 
blessings of freedom by removing all the practi- 
cal evils which preceding convulsions had occa- 
sioned, enlisting alike the friends of order and 
the partisans of Democracy in its ranks, and en- 
gaging the most influential portion of the people 
by interested motives in its support. It was nei- 
ther the vengeance of Marius nor the proscrip- 
tions of Sylla, neither the aristocracy of Pom- 
pey nor the genius of Cesar, which finally pros- 
trated the liberties of Rome: it was the centrali- 
zed government of Augustus which framed the 
chains which could never be shaken off. There 
is the ultimate and deadly foe of freedom: there 
the enemy ever ready to break in and reap 
the last spoils of the discord and infatuation of 
others. And wherever such a centralized sys- 
tem has grown up in an old-established state, 
after a severe course of Democratic suffering, it 
is not going too far to assert, that the cause of 
freedom is utterly hopeless, and that the seeds of 
death are implanted in the community.* 


* Tam happy to find this opinion, which I have long en- 
Striking opinion tertained, supported by the great authority of 
of M. de Tocque- M.de Tocqueville. “ If absolute power,” says 
ville on this sub- he, ‘should re-establish itself, in whatever 
ject. * hands, in any of the Democratic states of Eu- 
rope, I have no doubt it would assume a new form unknown 
to our fathers. When the great families and the spirit of 
clanship prevailed, the individual who had to contend with 
tyranny never felt himself alone: he was supported by his 
clients, his relations, his friends. But when his estates are 
divided, and races are confounded, where shall we find the 
spirit of family ! What force will remain to the influence 
of habit among a people changing perpetually, where every 
act of tyranny will find a precedent in previous disorders, 
where every crime can be justified by an example; where 
nothing exists of sufficient antiquity to render its destruction 
an object of dread, and nothing can be figured so new that 
men are afraid to engage in it? What resistance would 
inanners afford which have already received so many shocks ? 
What could public opinion do, when twenty persons do not 
exist bound together by any common tie; when you can no 
more meet with a man, a family, a body corporate, nor a 
class of society, which could represent or act upon that opin- 
jon ; when each citizen is equally poor, equally impotent, 
equally isolated, and can only oppose his individual weak- 
ness to the organized strength of the central government? 
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It is in these predisposing circumstances that we 
must look for the real causes, not Apility with 
merely of the despotism of Napole- which Napo- 
on, but of the ready reception which leon took ad: 
it met with from all classes, and {rese° circum 
the alacrity with which the fervent stances to es- 
passions of Democracy were con- tablish despot 
verted at once into the debasing ser- 7° Power 
vility of Asiatic despotism. The Republican 
writers fall into thé most palpable error when 
they accuse that great man of having overturned 
the principles of the Revolution, and of being the 
real cause of its terminating in the establishment 
of arbitrary power. So far from it, he worked. 
out these principles to their natural and unavoid- 
able result; he did‘no more than reap the har- 
vest from the crop which had been sown by oth- 
er and very different hands. The real authors. 
of the despotism of Napoleon were those who 
overturned the monarchy of Louis. It was Si- 
éyes and Mirabeau, and the exalted spirits of 
the Constituent Assembly, who set in motion the 
chain of causes and effects which necessarily, in 
their final result, induced the chains of the Em- 
pire. Doubtless, Napoleon availed himself with 
great skill of the extraordinary combination of | 
circumstances which had thus in a manner pre- 
sented despotism to his grasp. The leading 
principles of his government, as Madame de 
Staél has well observed, were to respect studi- 
ously the interests which the Revolution had cre- 
ated, to turn its passions into the career of milita- 
ry conquest or civil ambition, to open the career 
of success alike to all who deserved it, and to 
gover public opinion by a skilful use of the in- 
fluence of the press.* No maxims more likely 
to govern an active, energetic, and corrupted peo- 
ple, could possibly have been devised ; but still 
they would have failed in producing the desired 
effect, and the attempt to enslave France would 
have proved abortive, even in his able hands, if 
success had not been rendered certain by the 
madness and guilt which preceded him. And 
in executing the mission on which he firmly be- 
lieved he was sent, to close the wounds and put 
a stop to the horrors of the Revolution, we are 
not to imagine that he was to blame, so far, at 
least, as his domestic government was concerned. 
On the contrary, he took the. only measures 
which remained practicable to restrain its ex- 
cesses, or put a period to its suffering; and sub- 
sequent experience has abundantly proved that 
every government which was founded on any 
other principles, or practically gave the people 
any share of that power for which they had so 
passionately contended, involved in itself the 
seeds of its speedy destruction. e 


And although nothing can be more certain than — 


To figure anything analogous to the despotism which would 
then be established among us, we would require to recur 
not to our own annals, we would be forced to recur to the 
frightful periods of Roman tyranny, when manners being 
corrupted, old recollections effaced, habits destroyed, opin- 
ions wavering, liberty deprived of its asylum under the laws, 
could no longer find a place of refuge ; where, no guarantee 
existing for the citizens, and they having none for themselves, 
men in power made a sport of the people, and princes wore 
out the clemency of the heavens, rather than the patience 
of their subjects., They are blind indeed who look after 
Democratic equality for the monarchy of Henry IV. or 
Louis XIV. Hor my own part, when I reflect on the state 
to which many European nations have already arrived, and 
that to which others are fast tending, I am led to believe 
that soon there will be no place among them but. for Demo- 
cratic equality or the tyranny of the Cesars.”—Tocqur- 
VILLE, ii., 258,259. Whata picture of the effects of Demo- 
cratic triumph from a liberal writer, himself an eyewitness 
to its effects ! / * Rey. Frang,, ii, 255 


1807.} > 
But this, how that CeBigalization is the ultimate 


great soeveran extinguisher of freedom, and the in- | 


evil, was un-. sidious foe which, elevated on its 
avoidable in triumphs, is finally destructive of 
the state in 5 eae! OS Ce . 

which France its principles, yet it is not, in sucha 
was ontheter- State of society as France was in 


mination of ‘the time of Napoleon, to be regard- 
the Revolu- ed as an evil which it was the duty 


. ofa real patriot to resist. As long, 
indeed, as the elements of freedom exist in a 
state—that is, as long as the higher and middling 
classes retain their public spirit and their pos- 
sessions—it is impossible that public jealousy can 
be too strongly aroused on this subject, or that it 
can be too strongly impressed upon the people ; 

_ that, if all the interests of the state are centred in 
the hands of the executive, be it monarchical or 
Democratic, the extinction, not only of the rights, 
but of the spirit of freedom, is at hand, and no- 
thing remains to the state but an old age of de- 
erepitude and decline. But, if the people would 
shun these evils, they must pause in the thresh- 
old of their career, and avoid the destruction of 
‘those classes inferior to the throne, though supe- 
rior to themselves, whose influence forms an es- 
sential ingredient in the composition .of public 
freedom. The English did so: the rights of the 
middling ranks, the Church, and the aristocracy, 
survived the triumphs of Cromwell, and, in con- 
sequence, two hundred years of liberty have been 
enjoyed by the British nation. The French did 
not do so: the Church, the middling ranks, and 
the aristocracy were utterly destroyed during the 
fervour of the Revolution; and in consequence, 
notwithstanding all their sufferings since that 
time, they have not enjoyed one hour of real free- 
dom. Many struggles have ensued and may en- 
sue for the possession of supreme power; many 
revolutions of the palace have shaken, and may 
hereafter shake, the fabric of their society; but 
no attempt has been made or will be made to lim- 
it the power of their executive, or extend the lib- 
erty of their people. The centralized, despotic 
government of Napoleon still remains untouch- 
ed: the question with all parties is, not whether 
its powers shall be restrained, but who shall di- 
rect them. The more popular and Democratic 
the faction is which gains the ascendency, the 
more formidable does the action of the state ma- 
chine become, because the weaker is the counter- 
acting force which is to restrain its motions. If 
the extreme Democratic party were to succeed to 

ower, the force of the centralized government, 
Paved on the support of the people, would, in a 
short time, become wellnigh insupportable. In 
she triumphs which they achieved, and the crimes 
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which they committed, the early Revolutionists 
poured the poison which ever proves fatal to 
freedom through the veins of their country ; 
with their own hands they dug the grave of its 
liberties ; nothing remained to their descendants 
but to lie down and receive theirdoom. When 
this last deplorable effect has taken place, it be- 
comes the duty of the patriot no longer to resist 
the centralizing system, but to support it as the 
only species of administration under which, since 
freedom is unattainable, the minor advantage of 
a tranquil despotism can be attained. 

It was a rule in one of the republics of anti- 
quity, that no public monument yrimate effect 
should be voted to any person who on general 
had been engaged in the adminis. freedom of re- 
tration of affairs till ten years afier Sistance (0 bl 
his death, in order that the ultimate Englan, soll 
effect of his measures, whether for its triumph in 
good or for evil, should be first fully France. 
developed. Judging by this principle, to how few 
characters in the French Revolution will the 
friends of freedom, in future times, rear a mau- 
soleum; to how many will the abettors of arbi- 
trary, power, if their real opinions could be di- 
vulged, be inclined to erect statues! Looking 
forward for the short period of only eighteen 
years, not a month in the lifetime of a natior, 
and seeing in the servility and sycophancy of the 
Empire the necessary effects of the vehemence 
and injustice of the Consituent Assembly, what 
Opinion are we to form of the self-styled patriots 
and philosophers of the day who thus, in so short 
a time, blasted the prospects and withered the 
destiny of their country? Who were the real 
friends of freedom? Mr. Pitt and Mr. Burke, , 
who, by combating the ambition of Democracy 
and coercing its extravagance in this country, 
have bequeathed to their descendants the glorious 
and enduring fabric of British liberty; or Mira- 
beau and Danton, who, by achieving for its vota- 
ries a bloody triumph on the banks of the Seine, 
plunged their children and all succeeding ages 
into the inextricable fetters of a centralized des- 
potism? It is fitting, doubtless, that youth should 
rejoice ; but is fitting, also, that manhood should 
be prosperous and old age contented; and the 
seducers, whether of individuals or nations, are 
little to be commended, who, taking advantage 
of the passions of early years or the simplicity 
of inexperience, precipitate their victims into a 
course of iniquity, and lead them, through a few 
months of vicious indulgence or delirious ex- 
citement, to a life of suffering and an old age of . 
contempt! 
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FOREIGN TRANSACTIONS OF EUROPE FROM THE PEACE OF TILSIT TO THE OPENING OF THE SPANISH WAR. 


JULY, 1807—sPRING, 1808. 


ARGUMENT. 


General Suffering and Dismay produced in Russia by the 
Treaty of Tilsit. — Universal Feeling of Despondence 
which it occasioned in Great Britain.—Continental Chan- 
ges by which it was followed.—Constitution for the Grand- 
duchy of Warsaw.— Constitution of the Kingdom of 
Westphalia. — Oppressive Military Government of the 
Confederation of the Rhine and Hanse TTowns.—Exces- 
sive Rigour of the Treatment which Prussia experienced. 
—Fresh Requisitions imposed on its Inhabitants.—Limi- 
tation of its regular Forces, and Intersection of its Terri- 
tory by Military Roads.—Wise internal Measures adopted 
‘by the Prussian Government.—Accession of Baron Stein 
to the Ministry.—His firm Character and admirable Meas- 
ures.—Salutary Reforms which he introduced into the 
Kingdom.—Varied Causes of Distress in Prussia, which 

* lead to the Exile of Stein.—History, Character, and great 
military Reforms of Scharnhorst.—Rise and Progress of 
the Tugenbund and Secret Societies in the North of Ger- 
many.—lIllustrious and patriotic Characters which that 
Secret Society embraced.—Situation, Statistics, and Pow- 
er of Austria at this Period.—She joins the Continental 
System, and thereby obtains the Evacuation of Braunau. 
—Resources, Statistics, and Strength of the Austrian 
Monarchy.—Affairs in Sweden: its Continental Forces 
are shut up in Stralsund.—Siege and Fall of that For- 
tress.—Capture of the Islands of Danholm and Rugen.— 
Reasons which led to the Copenhagen Expedition.—Res- 
olution of the British Cabinet in regard to it.— Equip- 
ment and Departure of the Expedition.—Ineffectual Ne- 
gotiation with Denmark.—Proclamation of Lord Cathcart 
to the Inhabitants of Zealand, and Reply of the Prince 
Regent of Denmark.—Siege of Copenhagen.—First Ac- 
tion of Sir Arthur Wellesley m Europe.—Surrender of 
the City and Fleet to the English Forces.—Great Sensa- 
tion excited in Europe by the Expedition.—Justification 
of it soon afforded by Napoleon.— General Feeling of Eng- 
Jand on the Subject—Argument in Parliament against 
the Expedition.—Argument in Support of it by the Min- 
‘isters.—The secret Article of the Treaty of Tilsit regard- 
ing the Danish Fleet is at length produced, which settles 
the Question.—Napoleon’s real Opinion regarding it.—In- 
effectual Mediation of Russia between England and 
France.—Rupture of that Power with Great Britain.— 
‘Concurring Statement of the English and French Ambas- 
sadors on its Causes.—The Russians declare War against 
Sweden.—Russian Manifesto against England.—Declara- 
tion by Great Britain in Reply.—Denmark enters cor- 
dially into the War against Sweden and England.—Af- 
fairs of Russia and Turkey.—Curious secret Despatch 
from Savary at St. Petersburg to Napoleon on this Sub- 
ject.—The Turks, finding themselves betrayed by the 
French, prepare themselves to renew the War. —Changes 
in the Constitution of the Italian States.—Union of Parma 
and Placentia to France.—Great Works undertaken at 
Milan, and State of Italy at this Period.—Farther En- 
croachments of Napoleon on the Side of Holland, Ger- 
many, and Italy.—Reflections on the imminent Hazard to 
Europe from the Treaty of Tilsit, and from the Division 
of its Kingdoms between two Potentates.—Importance of 
the Blow already struck by England at Napoleon’s new 
Naval Confederacy. 


Ir the treaty of Tilsit was productive of glory 
General suf. 0 the Emperor Napoleon, and trans- 
fering and dis- port and opulence to the citizens of 
may produced his victorious capital, it was the 


in Russia by egmmencemen Z i Re 
tic taaty tf cement of a period of suf- 


Tilsit. fering, ignominy, and bondage to 
the other capitals of Continental Eu- 
rope. Russia, it was true, had extricated her- 


self unscathed from the strife; her military re- 
nown had suffered no diminution on the field of 
Eylau, or in the agony of Friedland; it was ap- 
parent to all the world that she had been out- 
numbered by banded Europe, not conquered by 
France in the strife. But still she had failed in 
the object of the war: her arms, instead of being 


advanced to the Rhine, were thrown back to the 
Niemen; in indignant silence her warriors had 
re-entered their country, and surrendered to their 
irresistible rivals the mastery of Western Eu- 
rope. Ifthe Czar had been seduced by the arti- 
fice of Napoleon, or dazzled by the halo of glory 
which encircled his brows; if the army was 
proud of having so long arrested, with inferior 
forces, the conqueror before whom the Austrian 
and Prussian monarchies had sunk to the dust, 
the nobles were not carried away by the general 
illusion; they saw clearly, amid the flattery 
which was lavished on their rulers, the gilded 
chains which were imposed on their country. 
They could not disguise from themselves that 
France had not only acquired. by this treaty an 
irresistible preponderance in Western and Cen- 
tral Europe, but subjected Russia herself to her 
command; that the price at which all the ad- 
vantages of the treaty to the empire of the Czar 
had been purchased was its accession to the Con- 
tinental system, and the closing of its ports to the 
ships of Great Britain; and that thus not only 
were they likely to be deprived of half their 
wonted revenue from their estates, by losing the 
principal market for their produce, but compelled 
to contribute to the aggrandizement of a rival 


empire, already too powerful for their independ-. 


ence, and which, it was foreseen, would, ere long, 
aim a mortal stroke at their national existence. 
So strong and universal were these feelings 
among the whole aristocratic and commercial 
circles, that when General Savary, whom Na- 
poleon had chosen ‘as his ambassador at the 


Russian capital, on account of the ‘address he- 


had exhibited, and the favour with which he had 
been received by Alexander at the time of the 


battle of Austerlitz,* arrived at St. Petersburg, — 
he experienced, by his own avowal, the utmost 


difficulty in finding any furnished hotel where he 
would obtain admission; and during the first six 
weeks of his stay there, though he was over- 
whelmed with attention from the emperor, he did 
not receive one invitation from any of the nobil- 
ity; and while he saw the guests whom he met 
at the palace depart in crowds to the balls and 
concerts of that scene of festivity, he himself re- 
turned, mortified and disconsolate, from the im- 
perial table to his own apartments.tt ; 


* Ante, ii., 373. 
+ Savary, iii., 98,100. Hard., x., 28, 29. 
¢ In Savary’s case, the general aversion to the cause 


of France was increased by the part which he was known | 


to have taken in the murder of the Duke @’Enghein, which 
had been one of the leading causes of the irritation which 
led to the war. Napoleon, charmed at having extricated 
himself with credit from so perilous and unprofitable a con- 
test, gave the most positive injunctions to his envoy at the 


Russian court at all hazards to avoid its renewal. “Ihave 


just concluded peace,” said he to Savary; ‘they tell me I 
have done wrong, and that I shall repent it; but, by my 
faith, we have had enough of war—we must give repose to 
the world. Iam going to send you to St. Petersburg as 
chargé d’affaires till an ambassador is appointed; you will 
have the direction of my affairs there ; lay it down as the 
ruling principle of your conduct that any farther contest is 
to be avoided ; nothing would displease me so much as to be 
involved in that quarter in fresh embarrassments, Talley= 
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In the British dominions the disastrous intelli- 
General feel. gence produced a different, but, per- 
ingofdespond- haps, still more mournful feeling. 
ence ge England she ane maritime su- 
prevaled im __periority, relieved from the appre- 
Srsahsbeienin. ehsiote of immediate den und 
the general resolution to maintain the contest 
continued unabated; but a feeling of despond- 
ence pervaded the public mind, and*the strife 
was persevered in rather from the stern principle 
of dogged resistance, or a sense of the impossi- 
bility of making a secure accommodation, than 
from any hope that the war could be brought to 
a successful issue. This general impression 
cannot be better portrayed than in the words of 
Sir James Mackintosh, the able champion, in its 
early days, of the French Revolution: “I do not, 
indeed, despair of the human-_race; but the days 
and nights of mighty revolutions have not yet 
been measured by human intellect. Though 
the whole course of human affairs may be to- 
wards a better state, experience does not justify 
us in supposing that many steps of the progress 
may not be immediately for the worse. The 
race of man may at last reach the promised land, 
but there is no.assurance that the present gener- 
ation will not perish in the wilderness. ‘The 
prospect of the nearest part of futurity, of all 
that we can discover, is very dismal. The 
mere establishment of absolute power in France 
is the least part of the evil: it might be necessa- 
ry, for a time, to moderate the vibrations of the 
pendulum in that agitated state; but what are 
the external effects of these convulsions? Ku- 
rope is now covered with a multitude of depend- 
ant despots, whose existence depends on their 
maintaining the paramount tyranny in France. 
The mischief has become too intricate to be unravel- 
ied in our day; an evil greater than despotism, 
or, rather, the worst and most hideous form of 
despotism approaches; a monarchy literally uni- 
versal seems about to be established; then all 
the spirit, variety, and emulation of separate na- 
tions, which the worst forms of internal govern- 
ment have not utterly extinguished, will van- 
ish. And in that state of things, if we may judge 
from past examples, the whole energy of human 
intellect and virtue will languish, and can scarce 


_ be revived otherwise than by an infusion of bar- 


barism.”* Such were the anticipations of the 


greatest intellects of the age, even among those 


who had originally been most favourable to the 
Democratic principle, and that, too, on the eve 
of the Peninsular campaigns, and at no great 
distance from the general resurrection of Europe 
after the Moscow retreat: a memorable example 
of the fallacy of any political conclusions found- 
ed upon the supposed durability of the causes at 
any one time in operation; and of the oblivion 
of that provision for the remedy of intolerable 
evils, by the reaction of mankind against their 
suffering, and of the general intermixture of the 


principles of good and evil in human affairs, 


zand will tell you what to do, and what has been arranged 
between the Emperor of Russia and me. I am about to 
give repose to the army in the country we have conquered, 
and to enforce payment of the contributions ; that is the 
only difficulty which I anticipate ; but regulate yourself by 
this principle, that I will on no account be again drawn tnto 
the contest. Never speak of war; in conversation, studious- 
ly avoid everything which may give offence ; contravene no 
usage; ridicule no custom. Neglect nothing which may 
draw closer and perpetuate the bonds of alliance now con- 
tracted with that country. ”—SAVARY, iii., 96, 97, and 
1 Harp,, x., 29. 

* Sir James Mackintosh to W. Ogilvie, February 24th, 
1808, Mem., i., 383, 384. i : 
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which, as it is the most general lesson to be de- 
duced from history, so is it fitted above all others. 
to inspire moderation in prosperous, and con 
stancy in adverse affairs. 

The political changes consequent in Central 
Europe on the treaty of Tilsit were Constitution 
speedily developed, On his route for the Grand- 
to Paris, Napoleon met a deputation duchy of 
of eight of the principal nobles, in “Y4"S2W- 
the French interest, of Prussian Poland at Dres- 
den; and Talleyrand, in a few days, produced a 
constitution for the grand-duchy, calculated, as: 
he thought, at once to satisfy the general wish 
for a restoration of their nationality, and accord 
with the despotic views of the emperors of the: 
East and West. By this deed, which was pro- 
duced with more than usual’ rapidity, even in 
those days of constitution manufacture, the ducal 
crown was declared to be hereditary in the Sax- 
on family: the grand-duke was invested with 
the whole executive power, and he alone had the 
privilege of proposing laws to the Diet, with 
whom the prerogative remained of passing or 
rejecting them. This diet was composed of a 
Senate of eighteen, named by the grand-duke, 
embracing six bishops and twelve lay nobles, 
and a Chamber of Deputies of a hundred mem- 
bers; sixty being named by the nobility, and for- 
ty by the boroughs. The Chambers, like those 
at Paris, were doomed to silence : they could only 
decide on the arguments laid before them, on 
the part of the government, by the orators of the 
‘Council of State, and of the Chambers by com- 
missions appointed by them. This mockery of a. 
Parliament was to assemble only once in two 
years, and then to sit only fifteen days. The ar- 
dent plebeian noblesse of Poland, whose Demo- 
cratic passions had so long brought desolation on. 
their country, found little in these enactments to 
gratify their wishes ; but a substantial improve- 
ment was made in the condition of the peasantry, 
by a clause declaring that the whole 
serfs were free. No time, however, 020d July, 
was left for reflection : the deputies : 
were constrained to accept it; and the new Con- 
stitution of Poland was not only framed, but 
sworn to at Dresden during the brief period ot 
Napoleon’s sojourn there on his route to Paris.* 

The constitution given to the new kingdom cf 
Westphalia was, in like manner, Q) sities 

. ‘ 10n 
founded entirely upon the model of ¢f the king- 
thatof France. Itcontaineda King, dom of West- 
Council of State, Senate, silent aris- phalia, Dec. 
tocratic Legislature, and public or- 18,2807, 
ators, like all those cast at this period, from the Pa- 
risian mould. The throne was declared heredi- 
tary in the family of Jerome Bonaparte, the em- 
peror’s brother, and first sovereign; one half of 
the allodial territories of the former sovereigns, 
of which the new kingdom was composed, were 
placed at the disposal of Napoleon, as a fund 
from which to form estates for his military fol- 
lowers; provision was made for payment of the 
military contributions levied by France, before 
any part of the revenue was obtained by the new 
sovereign; the kingdom was declared to form 
part of the Confederation of the Rhine, and its mil- 
itary contingent, drawn from a population of 
about two millions of souls, fixed at 25,000 men; 
in default of heirs-male of his body, the succession 
to the throne was to devolve to Napoleon and- 
his heirs by birth or adoption. Every corporate 


* Hard., ix, 448, 449. Bign., vi., 387,388. Lucches., ii., 
14,19. : 
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right and privilege was abolished—trial by jury 
and in open court introduced in criminal cases ; 
all exclusive privileges and exemptions from 
taxation annulled—the nobility preserved, but 
deprived of their former invidious rights. The 
Chamber of Deputies consisted of a hundred 
members, of whom seventy were chosen from 
the landed aristocracy, fifteen from the commer- 
cial, and fifteen from the literary classes. Salu- 
tary changes! if the equality which they were 
calculated to induce was the enjoyment of equal 
rights and general security, but utterly fatal to 
freedom, if they were only fitted to introduce an 
equality of servitude, and disable any individu- 
als or associated bodies from taking the lead in 
the contest for the public liberties with the exec- 
utive power.* 

The states of the Rhenish Confederacy had 
flattered themselves that the general 


Oppressive 
Hi peace concluded on the shores of the 


military gov- 


ernment of Niemen would finally deliver them 
te ie from the scourge of warlike arma- 
Rhine and ‘Mments and military contributions, 
Hanse but they were soon cruelly unde- 
Towns. ceived. Shortly after the general 


pacification, and before they had recovered from 
the burden of maintaining, clothing, and lodging 
the numerous corps of the Grand Army which 
Sept., 1807. traversed their territories on the road 
; to the Rhine, they were overwhelmed 
by the entry of a fresh body of forty thousand 
men, who issued from France and took the route 
of the Vistula, still at the sole expense of the al- 
lied states. They were speedily followed by a 
Oct. 1807 body of Spaniards, drawn from. Ita- 
oly, and which went to augment the 
corps of Romana, under the orders of Bernadotte, 
on the shores of the Baltic: a sad omen for sue- 
ceeding times, when the conclusion of peace 
was immediately succeeded by fresh irruptions 
of armed men, and burdensome preparations, at 
the cost of the allied states, for future hostilities. 
It soon appeared that the stipulations in favour 
of the conquered territories in the formal treaties 
were to be a mere emply name: it had been pro- 
vided at Tilsit that Dantzic was to be a free city, 
governed by its own magistrates; but Rapp, the 
mew governor, was speedily introduced at the 
head of a numerous French garrison, who sum- 
marily expelled the Prussian inhabitants, and 
began the rigorous enforcement of the French 
military contributions and the Continental: sys- 
tem. The same system of government was 
sternly acted upon in Hamburg, Bremen, Lu- 
beck, and all the Hanse Towns; Bourrienne 
continued to enforce it with such severity at 
Sdamburg, that the trade of the place was entire- 
ly ruined, and large sums remitted quarterly to 
the Tuileries, out of the last fruits of the com- 
mercial enterprise of the Hanse Towns.t 
But most of all did the ruthless hand of conquest 
fall with unmitigated rigour on the 
onr ofthe treat- Inhabitants of Prussia. Hard as 
ment which — their lot appeared to be, as it was 
Prussia experi- chalked out in the treaty of Tilsit, 
geoet it was yet enviable, compared to 
that which, in the course of the pacification 
which followed, actually ensued from. the op- 
pressive exactions of the French government 
and the unbounded insolence of its soldiery. 
Immediately afier the conclusion of the treaty 
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which reft them of half their dominions, the king 
and queen repaired to Memel, where July 12. 
they were compelled to sign a fresh con- 
vention, which, under the pretext of providing 
for the liquidation of the contributions and speedy 
evacuation of their territories, in effect subjected 
them, without any appearance of termination, to 
those intolerable burdens. By this treaty it was 
provided that the evacuation of the fortresses, with 
the exception of Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau, 
should take place before the Ist of November; 
but that on the condition only that the whole 
contributions were previously paid up: a condi- 
tion which it was well known could not be com- 
plied with, as they amounted to above four times 
the revenue of the whole kingdom before its dis- 
memberment,* in addition to the burden of feed-. 
ing, clothing, paying, and lodging above one 
hundred and fifty thousand men, for which no 
credit was given in estimating their amount by the 
French commissaries. By asecond convention, . 
concluded at Elbing three months afterward, the 
unhappy monarch, instead of the single ca 18 
military road through his territories from ~~" ~~" 
Dresden to Warsaw, stipulated by the. treaty of 
Tilsit, was compelled to allow five passages, 
two for troops and five for commercial purposes, 
to Saxony, Poland, and their respective allies: 
a stipulation which, in effect, cut them through 
the middle, and subjected the inhabitants on 
these roads to unnumbered exactions and de- 
mands both from the French and allied Non5. 
troops. Rapp soon after, instead of a ter- “°”” 
ritory of two leagues in‘breadth around the walls 
of Danizic, as provided in the treaty, seized upon 
one two German miles, or eight English miles 
broad, counting from the extreme point of its 
outworks; while by a third convention, Nov. 9 
in the beginning of November, Prussia *‘°% * 
was not only fureed to cede to the Grand-duchy 
of Warsaw New Silesia and the circle of Mi- 
chelau, no inconsiderable addition to the losses, 
already enormous, imposed by the treaty of Til- 
sit, but to ratify the ample grants out of the he- 
reditary revenues of the Prussian crown made 
by the Emperor Napoleon in favour of Berthier, 
Mortier, and other of his military chiefs.t 
Vexatious as these fresh demands were, and 
cruelly as their bitterness was ag- 
gravated by the arrogant manner in 
which compliance was demanded 
by the French authorities, they were 
inconsiderable to the enormous bur- 
den of the military requisitions sition of fresh 
which, from this time to the open- Military roads, 
ing of the Russian campaign, perpetually drain- 
ed away all the resources of Prussia. Not con- 
tent with the crushing exactions, to the amount 
of 600,000,000 of francs (£24,000,000), already 
imposed during the war, Daru, the French re- 
ceiver-general for the north of Germany, brought 
forward after the peace fresh claims to the 
amount of 154,000,000 (£6,200,000); and al- 
though that able. functionary, on the earnest 
representations of the king, consented to take 
35,000,000 of francs off this enormous requisi- 
tion, the French minister, Champagny, by the 
directions of Napoleon, raised it again to the ori- 
ginal sum. Ibtwas at length fixed at 140,000,000 
(£5,600,000), and Glogau, Stettin, and Custrin 
pledged for its final liquidation,-on condition 
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that, till that took place, a French corps of ten 
thousand men should be put in possession of 


‘these fortresses, and maintained there entirely at 


the expense of Prussia. All this was exclusive 
of the cost of feeding, paying, and clothing the 
whole French troops, still on or passing through 
the Prussian territory, who were not short of a 
hundred thousand men. In addition to this, the 


king was obliged to bind himself not to keep on | 


foot, during ten years, more than forty-two thou- 
sand men, and to permit his dominions to be 
iraversed by five additional military roads be- 
tween Warsaw, Dresden, Dantzic, and Magde- 
bourg. Thus, while his territory was intersect- 
ed in every direction by military chaussées for 
the benefit of his enemies, his chief fortresses 
still in their hands, and his subjects oppressed 
by the merciless exactions of a prodigious army, 
quartered, apparently without end, upon their in- 
dustry, his own troops were reduced to so low an 
amount as to be barely equal to the collection of 
the revenue required by so vast a host of depre- 
dators. And, to complete the picture of his mis- 
fortunes, the king was immedietely compelled to 
adopt the Continental system, and declare war 
against Great Britain: a measure which, by ex- 
posing his harbours to blockade, and totally de- 
Stroying his foreign commerce, seemed to render 
utterly hopeless the discharge of the overwhelm- 
ing pecuniary burdens with which his kingdom 
was loaded !*. 

To all human appearance ee eee of pes 

peg sia was now completely destroyed, 
peek and ‘the cognate of the Great 
adopted by the Frederic seemed to be bound in fet- 
Prussian gov- ters more strict and galling than 
hits scares had ever, in modern times, been im- 
posed on an independent state. And, doubtless, 
if these misfortunes had fallen on a people and a 
government not endowed in the highest degree 
with the spirit of patriotism and constancy in 
misfortune, this effect would have taken place. 
But adversity is the true test of political as well 
as private virtue, and those external calamities 
which utterly crush the feeble or degenerate, 
serve only to animate the exertions and draw 
forth the energy of the uncorrupted portion of 
mankind. While the diplomatists of Europe 
were speculating on the entire extinction of 
‘Prussia as an independent power, and the only 


question appeared to be, to what fortunate neigh- 


bour the remnant of her territories would be al- 
jotted, a new and improved system of adminis- 
tration was adopted in all the branches of her 
government, and the foundation was laid, in 
present suffering and humiliation, of future ele- 
vation and glory. Instead of sinking in despair 
under the misfortunes by which they were va 
pressed, the king and his ministers were only 
roused by them to additional exertions to sustain 
the public fortunes. During the long period of 
peace which Prussia had experienced since the 
treaty of Bale, in the midst of wars and disasters 
all around her, Frederic William had enjoyed 
ample opportunities for cultivating his natural 
taste for the fine arts; and already a gallery of 
paintings was, at the opening of the campaign, 
far advanced at Berlin, which promised ere long 
to rival the far-famed museums of Munich, 
Dresden, or Paris. But all these gems in his 
erown were torn away by the ruthless hand of 
conquest, and his much-loved monuments of ge- 
nius now adorned the halls of the Louvre or 
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graced the palace of the French emperor. Driy- 
en by necessity to more important pursuits, the 
first care of the king, upon the termination of 
hostilities, was to free, the public service from, 
those whose temporizing and unworthy policy 
or treacherous and pusillanimous conduct, hac 
induced the general calaimities. Haugwitz re- 
mained forgotten and neglected at his country 
residence; Hardenberg, whose great abilities 
were loudly called for in the present crisis, and 
who had been the leading minister since hostili- 
ties had been resolved on, was compelled by the 
jealousy of Napoleon, not only to leave the gov- 
ernment, but retire from the country ; and it was 
only after the withdrawal of the French arinies 
that he obtained leave to re-enter Prussia.and re- - 
turn to his rural seat of Templeberg, The 
Chancellor Goldbeck and all the inferior minis- 


‘ters, Massow, Reck, D’Auger, Thulmeyer, and 


their coadjutors, were dismissed, to the great satis- 
faction of the public; and the generals and infe- 
rior officers, who had so disgracefully yielded up 
the bulwarks of the monarchy after the catastro- 
phe, of Jena, were in ‘a body removed from the 
army, ‘Yet even here the humane and perhaps 
prudent disposition of the king prevailed over the 
justly roused feeling of general indignation at 
such unworthy betrayers of national trusts; and, 
instead of grounding their dismissal on their no- 
torious dereliction ‘of duty, it was in general 
rested on the destitute state of the public treasury 
and the necessity of rigorous economy in every 
branch of administration. The inquiry, how- 
ever, under the direction of the princes royal, 
was carried through every department and grade 
in the army; and, to demonstrate its entire im- 
partiality, the heroic Blucher himself was sub- 
jected to the same test with his less intrepid 
brethren in arms !* 
Deprived, by the unworthy jealousy of Napo- 
leon, of the assistance of Harden- Fe 
berg’s counsels, the King of Prussia Pigieesncce 
had still the courage, in the almost the ministry. 
desperate state of his fortunes, to His firm char- 
have recourse to a statesman who, acter and ad- 
like him, had been distinguished in ONT Lang 
an especial manner by his hatred. It : 
is to, the great abilities, enlightened patriotism, 
and enduring constancy of thé Baron Stem, 
that Prussia is indebted for the measures which 
laid the foundation of the resurrection of the 
monarchy. ‘This eminent man, born in 1756, 
had entered the public service in the administra- 
tion of the State Mines, under the Great Frederic, 
in 1780; but his admirable talents for business 
soon raised him to the direction of the customs 
and excise in 1784, which he held till the break- 
ing out of the war in 1806, when he withdrew to 
his estates, and remained in retirement till again 
called to the public service, in the begin- 9... 
ning of October, 1807., During his active ~~" 
employment he acquired, by the accuracy and 
fidelity of his administration, the esteem both of 
his sovereign and his fellow-citizens; and, du- 
ring his subsequent retirement, he had angple op- 
ortunities for meditating on the causes which 
ad brought such calamities on his country. So 
clearly were his ideas formed, and so decided his 
conviction as to the only means which remained 
of reinstating the public affairs, that hé com- 
menced at once a vigorous, but yet cautious sys- 
tem of amelioration; and, only four days 02.8 
after his appointment as minister of the ~~ 
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interior, a royal decree appeared, which intro- 
duced a salutary reform into the Constitution.* 

By this ordinance, the peasants and burghers ob- 
Admirable re- tained the right, hitherto confined to 
forms which the nobles, of acquiring and holding 
he introduced landed property, while they in their 
in Prussia. __ tyrn were permitted, without losing 
caste, to engage in the pursuits of commerce and 
industry. _Landholders were allowed, under res- 
ervation of the rights of their creditors, to separ- 
ate their estates into distinct parcels, and alien- 
ate them to different persons. Every species of 
oct. 9, Slavery, whether contracted by birth, mar- 

*" viage, or agreement, was prohibited sub- 
sequent to the 11th of November, 1810; and ev- 
ery servitude, corvée, or obligation of service or 
rent, other than those founded on the rights of 
property or express agreement, was forever abol- 
ished. By a second ordinance, published six 
Nov. 19, Weeks afterward, certain important fran- 
* chises were conferred on municipalities. 
By this wise decree, which is in many respects 
the magna charta of the Prussian burghs, it was 
provided that the burghers should enjoy coun- 
cillors of their own election, for regulating all 
local and municipal concerns; that a third of the 
number should go out by rotation, and be renew- 
ed by an election every year; that the council 
thus chosen should assemble twice a year to de- 
liberate on the public affairs; that two burgo- 
masters should be at the head of the magistracy, 
one of whom should be chosen by the king, from 
a list of three presented, and the other by the 
councillors; and that the ‘police of the burgh 
should be administered by a syndic appointed for 
twelve years, and who should also have a seat 
in the municipal council. The administra- 
tion of the Haute Police, or that connected with 
the state, was reserved to government. By a 
Nov. 24, third ordinance, an equally important al- 
teration was made in favour of the nu- 
merous class of debtors, whom the public calam- 
ities had disabled from performing their engage- 
ments, by prohibiting all demand for the capital 
sum till the 24th of June, 1810, providing, at the 
same time, for the punctual payment of the inter- 
est, under pain of losing the benefit of the ordi- 
nance. Thus, at the very moment that France, 
during the intoxication consequent on the tri- 
umphs of Jena and Friedland, was losing the 
Jast remnant of the free institutions which had 
been called into existence during the fervour and 
crimes of the Revolution, Prussia, amid the hu- 
miliation of unprecedented disasters, and when 
groaning under the weight of foreign chains, was 
silently relaxing the fetters of the feudal system, 
and laying the foundation, in a cautious and 
guiltless reformation of experienced grievances, 
for the future erection of those really free insti- 
tutions which can-never be established on any 
other basis than those of justice, order, and reli- 
gion.t 

In the prosecution, however, of these glorious, 
Varied causes because wise and judicious, plans 
of distress in Of public improvement, Stein had 
Prussia. Stein great difficulties to encounter. Govy- 
isexiled. © emment was overwhelmed by a 
multitude of civil servants, to the number of 
seven thousand, who had been deprived of their 
situations in the ceded provinces, and whose just 
prayers for relief could not be attended to by a 
treasury drained of the last farthing by the char- 
ges of the war, and the inordinate requisitions of 
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the French armies. The rapid absorption of the 
precious metals by these rigorous taskmasters, 
the general practice of hoarding which their dep. 
redations occasioned, and the necessity, in conse- 
quence, of having recourse to a currency of a 
baser,alloy, or paper money, to supply the defi- 
ciency; had totally deranged the monetary sys- 
tem, and occasioned a rapid enhancement of 
prices, under which the labouring classes suffer-. 
ed severely. The closing of the harbours against 
foreign commerce, in consequence of the Berlin 
and Milan Decrees, put the finishing stroke to 
the public distress, and raised such a ferment 
that the king was obliged to yield to the general 
clamour, and the representations of the French 
authorities, who dreaded the effects of such az. 
intrepid system of government, and sent Steix 
into honourable exile in Russia. So rapidly 
was this insisted on by the ministers of Napole- 


‘on, that the last of these regenerating measures, 


dated the 24th of November, 1807, were signed. 
by_his successors, M. Dohna and Altenstein. 
But by this ebullition of jealousy the French 
emperor gained nothing: the merit.of Stein was 
too generally known by the intelligent classes to 
be forgotten; from his retreat in Courland, he 
really directed the Prussian councils ; and by the 
appointment of Scuarnuorst to the elevated of- 
fice of minister at war, the door was opened to 
a variety of important changes in that depart- 
ment, which were of the highest consequence, six 
years afterward, in the mortal struggle for Euro- 
pean freedom.* 

, ately Pate de Sebampore who was now 
intrusted with the military direction yeo.. chor 
of Prussia, and whose fe scien- preg 
tific abilities subsequently rendered great military 
him so distinguished in the fields of teforms of 
European glory, had quitted the Scba™bor™- 
Hanoverian service for that of Prussia in 1801. 
Taken prisoner at Lubeck, but subsequently ex- 
changed, he had powerfully contributed, by his 
decisive conduct at the critical moment: with 
Lestocq’s corps, to the brilliant result of the bat- 
tle of Eylau. In him a blameless life and ami- 
able manners: were combined with the purest 
patriotism and the soundest judgment; exalted 
attainments were undisfigured by pride; vizour 
of thought was adomed by simplicity of charac- 
ter. The perfection of the French military or- 
ganization, as well as the energy of their army, 
appeared to him in painful contrast beside the 
numerous defects and dejected spirit of that 
over which he now presided; but, instead of 
sinking in despair under the difficulties of his 
situation, he was only inspired by the magnitude 
of the evil with additional ardour in the work of 
amelioration, and induced, like Stein, to take 
advantage of the general consternation to effect 
several salutary reforms, which, in more tran- 
quil times, might have been seriously obstructed 
by the prejudices of aristocratic birth or the 
suggestions of interested ambition. - Boldly -ap- 
plying to the military department the ada ee 
principles by which Stein had se- pee. 15. 1807 
cured the affections of the burgher and Jan. 7. ' 
classes, he threw open to the whole 1808. 
citizens the higher grades of the army, from 
which they had hitherto been excluded, abol- 
ished the degrading corporeal punishments by 
which the spirit of the soldier had been withered, 
and removed those invidious distinctions which, 
by exempting some classes from the burden of 
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, mal service in the army, made its weight 
fall with additional severity on those who were 
not relieved. Every department of the service 
underwent his searching eye: in all he intro- 
duced salutary reforms, rectified experienced 
abuses, and electrified the general spirit by open- 
ing to merit the career of promotion; while the 
general strength of the army was silenily aug- 
mented to an extent which afterward became in 
the highest degree important, by the introduction 
of an equally simple and efficacious regulation. 
By the subsisting engagements with Napoleon, 
it was provided that Prussia should not keep on 
foot more than forty-two thousand men, a stipula- 
tion which at once cast her down to the rank of a 
fourth-rate power, and totally disabled her from as- 
suming the attitude of resistance to the numerous 
and hourly-increasing demands of the French 
armies. 
time’ avoid any direct or obvious infringement 
of the treaty, he took care never to have more 
than the agreed on number of men at once in 
arms; but no sooner were the young soldiers suf- 
ficiently drilled than they were sent home ts their 
hearths, and other recruits called to the national 
standards, who in like manner, after a brief pe- 
riod of service, made way for others in succes- 
sion. By this simple but admirable system, 
which is the true secrét of the political strength 
and military renown of Prussia, so much beyond 

the physical resources of the monarchy, 4 mili- 
tary spirit was diffused through the whole popu- 
lation; service in the army came to be consid- 
ered, instead of a degradation, as an agreeable 

recreation, after the severe labouys of pacific life; 

the manner, carriage, and intelligence of those 


who returned from their standards were so supe-, 


rior to those of the rustics who had remained at 
home, that no Prussian damsel would look at a 
youth who had not served his country; the pas- 
sion for arms became universal; and while forty 
thousand only weve enrolled in the regular army, 
two hundred thousand brave men were trained 
to arms, and ready at a moment’s warning to join 
the standards of their country.* 
From these salutary changes, joined to the 
: rae oppressive exactions of the French 
tees of the. armies, and the. enormous contri- 
Tugendbund butions levied by the government 
an@secret. through the whole of the north of 
societies. . Germany, arose another effect, not 
less important in its ultimate consequences upon 
_ the future fate of Europe. Grievously oppressed 
by foreign depredation, deprived by national 
‘disaster of domestic protection, surrounded with- 
in and without by rapacious enemies or impo- 
_ tent friends; deprived of their commerce, their 
manufactures, the vent for their industry, with 
_ their farm produce liable to perpetual seizure by 
bands of rapacious men, armed with imperial 
authority, the inhabitants both of the towns and 
“the country had no resource but in mutual and 
*yoluntary associations, . The universality of the 
suffering produced a corresponding unanimity of 
opinion: the divisions which existed before the 
war disappeared under the calamities to which 
it had given birth; the jealousies of rank or 
class yielded to the pressure of common distress. 
Senius and learning, amid the general despond- 
ency, stood forth as the leaders, privately and 
-cautiously, indeed, but still the leaders, of public 
‘thought. Societies were everywhere formed, 
in protound secrecy, for the future deliverance 
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of Germany; the professors at the Universities 
were at their head ; the ardent youth who attended 
their seminaries joyfully enrolled themselves in 
their ranks; the nobles and statesmen at the helm 
of affairs lent them what, with such materials, 
was much required, the aid of their wisdom 
and the benefits of theit experience. Stein was 
at their head: from his retreat in Russia he ex- 
ercised a secret but unlimited sway over the 
minds of all the energetic and generous portion ol 
the north of Germany. Amdt, who was soon 
after compelled to seek an asylum from French 
persecution under the same empire,’ lent the 
cause all the aid of his nervous eloquence; Pro- 
fessor Jahn supported it with powerful zeal; 
Hiardenberg was active in its behalf; Scharn- 
horst, and almost all the councillors of the king, 
though compelled publicly to discountenance its 
proceedings, were, in reality, either in secret 
members of the T'ucenppunp,* or warmly dis- 
posed to second its efforts.t =~ 

There, too, were to be seen those exalted spir- 
its who subsequently, through evil report and 
good report, in prosperity and_adversity, stood 
foremost in the bands of. European freedom: 
Schill, whose ardent patriotism, in advance of 
his countrymen, precipitated, in 1809, to his own 
ruin, that premature resistance which four years 
longer of ignominy and bondage were required 
to render universal; Wittgenstein, the future an- 
tagonist of Napoleon, whose clear judgment, 
notwithstanding the prudent reserve of his char- 
acter, saw in these associations the only means 
of future salvation; Blucher, whose generous 
and inconsiderate ardour threw him early into 
their arms, as it afterward warmed him in the 
headlong charge against the enemy; Gneisenau, 


-whose scientific abilities, supplying what was 


wanting in his gallant associate, proved so fatal 
to the arms of france. * The nobles, straitened 
in their fortunes by the French requisitions, and 
insulted in their persons by the French officers ; 
the peasants, ground to the dust by merciless ex- 
actions, supported by military force; the mer- 
chants, ruined by the Continental system, and 
reduced to despair by the entire stoppage of for- 
eign commerce; the burghers, become the bit- 
terest enemies of Napoleon, from his entire over- 
throw of those liberal principles on which the 
early fortunes of the Revolution had been found- 
ed, all combined to join the secret societies, from 
which alone they could one day hope for the de- 


| liverance of their country. The machinery put 


in motion for the attainment of these objects was, 
indeed, highly dangerous, and capable of being 
applied to the worst purposes, but the necessities 
of their situation gave the lovers of the Father- 
land no alternative. Alike in town and country, 
equally among the rich and the poor, the Tu- 
gendbund spread its ramifications: a central) 
body of directors at Berlin guided their move- 
ments; provincial committees carried their or- 
ders into effect; and, as is usual in such cases, 
a dark, unseen authority, was obeyed with an 
implicit alacrity unknown to the orders of the 
successor of Charlemagne. Thus, while France, 
rioting in the triumph of Tilsit, and deeming her 
power established on an immovable basis, was 
fawning on her rulers. with Eastern adulation 
and bartering her freedom for the enjoyments of 
gold, Prussia; taking counsel from adversity, 
was preparing in silence, in the amelioration of 
her institutions and the energy of her inhabitants, 
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that real regeneration which, independent of in- 
dividuals, unstained by crime, was destined here- 
after to raise her from the lowest state of depres- 
sion to an unexampled height of prosperity and 
glory.* 

Bent to the earth by the disasters of Austerlitz, 
Situation, sta- Dut still possessing the physical and 
tistics, and material resources of power, Aus; 
power of Aus- tria, during the desperate strife 
eg from the Saale to the Niemen, was 
silently but uninterruptedly repairing her losses, 
and preparing to resume her place in the rank 
of independent nations. If she had lost the op- 
portunity, during the preceding winter, of inter- 

osing with decisive effect on the banks of the 

Ibe, she had the magnitude of previous losses, 
the mortal hazard of an unsuccessful demonstra- 
tion, to offer in her excuse. Sufficient reliance, 
it was thought, would not yet be placed on the 
constancy of Russia; suffering had not ade- 
quately tamed the hereditary jealousy of the 
Prussian government. But the observers of the 
imperial cabinet augured, not less from_ the 
measures which they were in the course of adopt- 
ing, than the known perseverance and constancy 
of their policy, that they had by no means relin- 
quished the contest, and that, if a favourable op- 
portunity should occur, they would yet appear 
foremost -in the struggle for European freedom. 
During the interval of hostilities, the Aulic 
Council had been indefatigable in their efforts to 
restore the equipment and revive the spirit of the 
army. The artillery, abstracted from the arse- 
nal of Vienna, had been regained, in great part, 
by purchase from the French government ; vast 
exertions had been made to supply the horses 
wanting in the cavalry regiments; the infantry 
had been, to a considerable extent, recruiled by 
the prisoners who returned from France, or the 
new soldiers who had been unostentatiously in- 
vited to the imperial standards.t 

In open violation of the treaty of Presburg, 
however, France had hitherto re- 
tained the fortress of Braunau, on 
their western frontier, on the absurd 
pretext that Russia, an independent 
power, over whom the imperial cab- 
inet had no control, had not, agreea- 
bly to that treaty, evacuated the mouths of the 
Cattaro. Other measures, equally significant, 
told them that they were regarded by the great 
conqueror only in the highest rank of vassals. 
Andreossi, the French ambassador at‘ Vienna, 
openly used the most menacing language, both 
before and after the treaty of Tilsit; new states 
were, without either notice or negotiation, added 
by a simple decree of the French emperor to the 
fad ~ Confederation of the Rhine ;! and, by 
Aug. 24, 1807. EAC er 

a summary decree, the cabinet of 
‘Vienna was ordered forthwith to adhere to the 
Continental system. By yielding on this vital 
point, however, and, at the same time, making a 
skilful use of the termination of the dispute with 
Russia about the mouths of the Cattaro, by the 
treaty of Tilsit, and the growing anxiety of the 
French emperor to increase his forces on the 
Pyrenean frontier, with a view to his ambitious 
projects in the Spanish Peninsula, Metternich, 
to the great joy of the inhabitants of Vienna, 
who regarded its prolonged occupation as a con- 


She joins the 
Continental 
system, and 
obtains the 
evacuation of 
Braunau. 


* Mard., ix., 467, 469; x., 74, 75. 


seal »ix., 445, 446. Report ef Archduke Charles, Aug. 
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+ The principalities of Anhalt, Reuss, Ladepé, Schwartz-, 


bourg, and Waldeck 
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tinued badge of subjection, at length succeeded. 
in obtaining the removal of the French Bckiio 
troops from the ramparts of Braunau, and ~~ 
the imperial dominions, still flourishing ‘and 
powerful, notwithstanding all their losses, ceased 
to be polluted by the presence of a stranger.*t 

In the general wreck of the hopes of Europe 
on the shores of the Niemen, the 4 girs of Swo- 
King of Sweden, who possessed a den. The Swedes 
spirit worthy of a more powerful are shut up in 
monarchy and a greater part on Stralsund. 
the political theatre, was not discouraged. His 
semi-insular situation enabled him to bid de- 
fiance to the threats of the French emperor: the 
passage round the Gulf of Bothnia was scarcel 
racticable; and, with the assistance of England, 

e did not despair of being able to make head 
against his enemies, even if Russia should be 
added to their already formidable league. No 
sooner, therefore, did the English squadron, with 
the advanced guard of the land-forces, Which | 
had been destined for the support of Russia and 
Prussia, appear in the Baltic, than he de- 5.4.4 
nounced the armistice, just nineteen days 4a 
after the battle of Friedland. Napoleon, noways 
displeased at this unexpected resumption of hos- 
tilities, immediately made preparations for bring- 
ing them to a rapid conclusion. Thirty thou- 
sand men were speedily assembled under Mar- 
shal Brune, who, as soon as hostilities recom- 
meniced on the 13th of July, began to 54. 49 
press on all sides the fifteen thousand ~"% 
Swedes who occupied Pomerania. Unable to 
bear up against so great a preponderance of 
force, the Swedish generals, after some July 15 
inconsiderable combats, took shelter un- ~" 7 °”" 
der the cannon of Stralsund; and Brune ¢om- 
pleted the investment of the place in the middle 
of July.t 

¥ Bais ix., 445, ae 

+ The resources of Austria in 1 ; i 
loss of Tyrol and other provinces Dries ne 
of Presburg, were still very great; and they are et a 
an object of interest, considering the prominent the Austrian 


share which that power soon after took in the Empire. 
war. They are thus stated by Baron Lichtenstein: 


Population...... 2 sicle clieieje ea Sisieteldibwlats ta ciaTe Boe 
Inhabited towns .......- AR Me acennen Se ee 
Burghs....----- le sisgesivie ce dinese qsieciee sien dens 2,012 
Villages secessseeeverses eens see eA 65,572 
Composed of 

MTCTTORN Sse cee dive al cad eeceere 6,400,000 
Sclavonians’.......0ssecee 13,000,000 
Hungarians.) .<sasepesiseee «+» 3,400,000 
Poles, Jews, Bohemians.......++-++ 2,100,000 

j <r TX ——— _ %4,900,000 

Divided by religion as follows : 
Cat oliee iis anics sti aclavateloserse vee eee e ence ress 19,282,000 
Greek Church... 2,100,000-- 
Zuinglians .-.. 2,000, 
Protestants sche sees nas eae re ene - 1,000,000 
TOWS eo se ster c cree ete eee eres essere seerereees 508, 
24,900,000 


Florins, 


steeneetsessee es 110,000,000, or £8,000,000 


Revenue....- 
Public debt .--....-..+.-++ «++ 900,000,000 
Civil list and court annual char- f 
BOB .--ceevecvesceesccnceces  115000,000 
AlmYis oo eiiee ses +--+ 40,000, 
Interest and charges of debt.... +2. +--+ -..+000. 3, 
Army.—Infantry «--'oeeseeeeeeeee + + 271,800 
CAVRIEY’S <sin'e cw eldeee scien cle 50,000 
Artillery ....sseesseeeenee 14,300 
Guards ....-...- 3,000 


i 339,100 men. 
Besides the Hungarian Insurrection, or levy en masse, 


72,000,000 

900,008 
3,200,06 

900,000 


pe eee rene 


Piprins. 
Annual produce of agriculture .. 760,000,000, or £61,000,000 


———.—— minerals .... 47,000,000 3,600,000 
Number of oxen .--.+eeese..-. 3,000,000 ors 
————- horses... ...s...08. 1.500,000 7 a 

—LIcHTENSTRIN’S Stat. de la Monarchie Autrichicnne, and 


Harn., ix. Piéces Just., K. 
$ Dum, xix., 138, 145. Jom. ii, 456. 457 


The King of Sweden was soon made to per- 
ceive, from bitter experience, that, 
after the pacification of Tilsit, the 
possession of his transmarine do- 
minions was held by the most precarious tenure. 
A first, the English troops, under Lord Cathcart, 
above ten thousand strong, and in the finest con- 
dition, formed part of the garrison ; and the pres- 
ence of this imposing-force appeared to promise 
to: Gustavus, who commanded in person, the 
means of making a defence which might rival 
that by which Charles X1i. had immortalized its 
walls. At.this period the Swedish monarch ap- 
peared to be passionately desirous of military re- 
nown, and so. ambitious was he of the perils and 
glories of actual warfare, that he went so far as 
to send a flag of truce to the French marshal, of- 
fering a purse of gold to the gunner in the French 
lines who had levelled the piece of ordnance 
whose shot had struck the wall a few feet from 
the place where he was standing: a proceeding 
which the English general justly considered, as 
savouring rather of a romantic or highly-excited 
temperament, than the sober judgment befitting 
the ruler of a nation.* But, stern necessity soon 
put a period to these chivalrous illusions. The 
English troops were withdrawn in the end of 
July, to co-operate in the great armament in- 
Jaly 30 tended for the reduction of Copenhagen 

* and seizure of the Danish fleet, of which 
mention will immediately be made; and the 
Swedish garrison, without any external aid, was 
left to make head alone against the hourly-in- 
creasing forces of the French marshal, which al- 
ready were more than double their own. The 
evident hopelessness of the attempt to preserve 
the place after the treaty of Tilsit was known, 
and it had become apparent that the French em- 
peror could increase the besieging force at pleas- 
ure to quadruple its present amount, damped the 


Siege and fall 
ofthat fortress. 


military ardour of the Swedes, and induced them | 


to prolong the defence rather from a sense of 
duty than any hope that it could ultimately prove 
successful. Trenches were opened on- 
Aug: 15- the night of the féte of the emperor, by 
seven thousand workmen, and advanced, under 
the scientific direction of General Chasseloup, 
with extraordinary vigour. Contrary to all pre- 
vious example, the approaches were made on 
three fronts at the same time, and pushed with 
such rapidity, that in four days they were within 
three hundred yards of the external palisades, the 
batteries already armed, and everything prepared 
for a bombardment. Seeing their city about to 
be ruined, for no political or national purpose but 
a mere point of military honour, the magistrates 
threw themselves at the feet of the king, 
Aug. 20. and besought him to spare the inhabi- 
tants the horrors of an unavailing defence. He 
could not resist the appeal, and withdrew with 
almost the whole garrison into the adjacent isl- 
and of Rugen, while Stralsund itself, with four 
hundred pieces of cannon and immense military 
magazines, fell into the hands of the enemy.+ 
Still the enemy kept their ground in the isles 
Capture of the Of Rugen and Danholm, which not 
dplnode ofDan- only completely blockaded the har- 
holm and Ru- hour, but neutralized all the advan- 
gen. tages otherwise consequent on, the 
possession of this extensive fortress. Marshal 
* | received this anecdote from my venerable and much- 
esteemed friend the Earl of Catheurt, whose recollection 
of all the events of that memorable period, in which he bore 
80 prominent a part, is still as vivid and correct, though at 


a yery 2dvanced age, as when they occurred, thirty years 
ago t Dum. xix,, 145, 161, Jom, ii., 456, 487. 
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Brune showed great activity in the measures 
adopted to root the Swedes out of this their last 
stronghold on the German shore. Three days. 
after the capitulation, two hundred boats and 
small craft were assembled, chiefly by means of 
land carriage, in the harbour of Stralsund, w:th 
which, on the night of the 25th, a de- 
scent was effected on the isle of Dan- 4%: 25 
holm, which fell into the hands of the French, 


| with twenty pieces of cannon and its little garri- 


son of a hundred and eighty men. Still the isle ° 
of Rugen, with the bulk of the Swedish forces, 
remained in the possession of the king; but the 
troops, wearied of a fruitless contest which they 
deemed foreign to the real interests of the mon- 
archy, and strongly impressed with the idea that 
the military excitement of their sovereign bor- 
dered on insanity, murmured so loudly on the 
farther continuance of the contest, that he was 
obliged to yield; and a convention was iS 
concluded on the 7th of September, by 5°?! 7- 
which the island was to be given up to the French 
troops, and the king, with the whole garrison and 
fleet, were to withdraw to the Swedish shore. 
‘his convention relieved Napoleon from all anx- 
iety in the north of Germany, and put the finish- 
ing stroke to the Continental war in that part of 
the world; but it was far from answering the ex- 
pectations of the French emperor, who had cal- 
culated on the capture of the Swedish king, or at 
least the whole of his garrison;* and it was the 
occasion of Marshal Brune falling into a dis- 
grace from which he never afterward was able 
to recover, 

While the last flames of the Continental war 
were thus expiring around the walls of Stral- 
sund, a blow of the highest importance on the 
future prospects of the maritime contest was 
struck by the vigour and decision of the British 
cabinet. : 

Notwithstanding all the precautions taken by 
the two emperors, in their negotia- porcons 
tions at Tilsit, to bury their designs which led to 
in profound ‘secrecy, the Lnglish the Copenha- 
government were possessed of a gen expedi- 
golden key which laid open their "°™ 
most confidential communications. They were 
made aware of the determination of the imperial 
despots to seize the fleets of Denmark and Por- 
tugal, not only before it was reduced to a regu- 
lar treaty, but almost as soon as it itself was 
formed; and the vast forces at the disposal of 
the I'rench emperor left no room, for doubt that 


‘they possessed ample means to carry their inten- 


tions into effect. Not a moment was to be lost ; 
for in the final treaty, as already noticed,t the 
first of September was fixed as the period when 
the courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon were to 
be summoned to place their fleets at the disposal 
of the combined powers, and enter into the gen- 
eral confederacy against Great Britain. Hard- 
ly was the ink of the treaty dry, when the French 
forces, under Bernadotte and Davoust, began to 
defile in such numbers towards Holstein, and 
assumed so menacing a position, that it was ev- 
ident that Denmark would speedily lose her whole 
Continental possessions, if she resisted the de- 
mands of the combined emperors. Nordid there 
appear any reason to believe that the cabinet of 
Copenhagen would incur any such hazard to 
maintain their neutrality. On the contrary, 
there were the strongest grounds for concluding 
that they would readily embrace so favourable 
* Jom., ii., 456, 457, Dum., xix., 161, 165. 
t+ Ante, ii., 545. 
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an opportunity of contending, with the aid of 
such powerful allies, for those maritime changes 
which had long constituted the ruling objects 
of their ambition.’ In 1780, they had been the 
first to join the Northern Confederacy against 
England, and proclaim the principles of the 
armed neutrality; in 1801, they had exposed 
themselves for the same object, in the front rank, 
to the cannon of Nelson and all the terrors of 
the English navy. More lately, their conduct 
had savoured still more strongly of aversion to 
the English and partiality for the French alli- 
ance. The Berlin Decree of the 21st of Novem- 
ber, which inflicted so unexampled and fatal a 
wound on neutral commerce, had drawn forth 
no complaints from the Danish government; 


but no sooner did the British order in council of } 


the 7th of January issue, which provided only 
a mild, and, as it proved, ineffectual measure of 
retaliation, by putting a stop to the coasting-trade 
of neutrals from one French harbour to another, 
than the Danish minister made loud complaints, 
which drew forth the able and unanswerable re- 
ply from Lord Howick, which has already been 
quoted.* No remonstrances had been made by 
the Danish government against the threatening 
accumulation of forces on the frontier of Hol- 
stein; no advances to secure aid, in the peril 
which was evidently approaching, from the Brit- 
ish or Swedish cabinets. On the contrary, al- 
though Napoleon had, previous to the battle of 
Friedland, made proposals to Gustavus, with a 
view to detach him from the Russian alliance, 
and actually offered, as an inducement, to wrest 
the kingdom of Norway from the Danish crown, 
and annex it to that of Sweeden, yet even the 
generous refusal of this offer by that upright 
monarch, accompanied by its instant communi- 
cation to the cabinet of Copenhagen,t had made 
no alteration in their line of policy, and they de- 
clined all offers of assistance against a power 
which had manifested so little scruple at the 
prospect of partitioning their dominions. 

In these cizcumstances the cabinet of Great 
Resolution of Britain had a most serious duty to 
the British perform. They were menaced with 
cabinet. an attack from the combined navies 
of Europe, amounting to one hundred and eighty 
sail of the line; and of that immense force they 
were wel] aware that the Baltic fleet would form 
the right wing.t No time was to be lost: every 


* March 17,1806. Ante, ii., 558, and Parl. Deb., x., 402. 

+ Ann. Reg., 1807, 249, 255. Parl. Deb., x., 402, 407. 
Jom., ii., 450, 451, 

+ General Jomini has given the following summary of 
the design of Napoleon and Alexander, after the treaty of 
Tilsit, to unite all the navies of Europe against England, 
and of the probable forces at their disposal. Speaking 
in the person of the French emperor, he says, “ After Rus- 
sia had joined my alliance, Prussia, as a matter of course, 
followed her example; Portugal, Sweden, and the pope 
alone required to be gained over, for we were well aware that 
Denmark would hasten to throw herself into our arms. If 
England refused the proffered mediation of Russia, the 
whole maritime forces of the Continent were to be employed 
against her, and they could muster 180 sail of the line. In 
a few years, this force could be raised to 250. With the 
aid of such a fleet, and my immense flotilla, it was by no 
means impossible to lead a European army to London. 
One hundred ships of the line employed against her colonies 
jn the two hemispheres would have sufficed to draw off a 
large portion of the British navy ; while eighty more, as- 
sembled in the Channel, would have sufficed to assure the 
passage of the flotilla and avenge the outraged rights of na- 
tions. Such was at bottom my plan, which only failed of 
success from the faults committed in the Spanish war.”— 
Jomint, Vie de NAPOLEON, ii., 449. 


Vessels,—French ships of the line. .-.. +--+. +++ -» 60 
Spanish GO--cecnescorssvvcrseess 40 
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hour was precious; in a few days an overwhelm- 
ing French force would, to all appearance, be 
assembled on the shores of the Great Belt; and, 
if ferried over to Zealand, might enable the Dan- 
ish government securely to comply with the re- 
quisition of the combined emperors, and bid de- 
fiance to all the efforts of Great Britain. In 
these circumstances they took a resolution simi- 
lar to that adopted by HFrederic the Great in re- 
gard to Saxony, when he received authentic in- 
telligence of the accession, or probable accession, 
of Saxony to the league of Russia and Austria 
against his existence ; and resolved, by a vigor- 
ous stroke, not only to deprive the enemy of the 
prize he was so soon to seize, but convert its re- 
sources to their own defence.* 

Accidental circumstances gave the British 
government, contrary to the usual payipment 
case with an insular power, the and departure 
means, both with respect to land and of the expedi- 
sea forces, of instantly acting on this "0" , 
vigorous resolution. The first division of the 
expedition which had been so long in prepara- 
tion to_aid the allies on 'the shores of the Baltic 
was already in the isle of Rugen, and the re- 
mainder -were in such a state of forwardness as 
to be ready to embark at a few days’ notice. A 
large naval force was also assembled, to act as- 
occasion might require, and this was speedily. 
added to with extraordinary expedition. Such 
was the activity displayed, that in the end ly 27 
of July twenty-seven’ ships of the line, 7¥% °” 
having on board twenty thousand land-troops, 
set sail from the British harbours, besides other’ 
smaller vessels, amounting in all to ninety pen- 
dants, and stretched across the German Ocean 
for the shores of Denmark. They arrivec cft 
the Danish coast on the 3d of August, : 
and immediately stationed such a force “US: 
under Commodore Keats, in the Great £. 
Belt, as effectually cut off all communi- ~*~ 
cation between the island of Zealand and the 
adjacent isles, or shores of Jutland.t At the 
same time, the troops from Stralsund, under 
Lord Catheart, arrived, who immediately took 
the command of the whole expedition; and the 
formidable armament, spreading their sails be- 
fore a favourable wind, passed the Sound, and 
cast anchor in appalling strength before the har- 
bour of Copenhagen. 

It was no part, however, of the design of the 
British government to precipitate Ineffectual ne- 
the country into hostilities; on the gotiation with 
contrary, they were on many ac- Denmark. 
counts most desirous to avoid, if possible, pro- 
ceeding to that extremity, and rather to gain the. 
object in view by diplomatic arrangements than. 
actual force. ‘With this view they had sent Mr, 
Jackson with the armament, who had resided as 
envoy of Great Britain for many years at the 
court of Berlin, and was supposed to enjoy, in a 
very high degree, the confidence of the Norther 
powers. As soon as he arrived off the Danish 
coast, Mr. Jackson landed at Kiel, and proceed- 
ed to announce the purport of his instructions te 
Count Bernstorff, and request an audience of the 


Brought forward. ).0.0. seid. ages even deesceee lOO 
Russian ships of the line ............ee200+ « 2% 
Swedish i ~- DD 
Danish » 15 
Dutch = 15 
Portuguese do... : +» 10 , 
Totalsccveu oeseee sige netics sf 4 700 he 


* Ann, Reg., 1807, 255, 257. 
t Ann. Reg., 1807, 257. 
Aug., 1807, ibid, 681, 682. 
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Lord Cathcart’s Despatch, 14th 
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prince royal. By the former he was received 
with the indignant vehemence natural to a patri- 
otic minister, who saw, from what he conceived 
to be foreign injustice, a grievous misfortune 
impending over his country ; by the latter, with 
the mild but courageous dignity which added 
lustre to a throne under the storms of adversity. 
The instructions of the English envoy, however, 
were peremptory ; and, as the prince royal posi- 
tively refused to accede to the terms proposed, 
which were that the fleet should be deposited 
with the British government in pledge, and un- 
der an obligation of restitution, till the conclu- 
sion of a general peace, he had no alternative 
but to declare that force would be employed. 
Woon this, the prince royal, with praiseworthy 
resolution, declared his determination to share 
the dangers of his capital, and immediately set 
out. for ‘Copenhagen. He was allowed by the 
British cruisers to pass the Great Belt with all 
the officers of his staff, and was soon after follow- 
ed to the capital by the British envoy; but, hav- 
ing no powers to accede to an accommodation 
on the basis proposed, the negotiation broke off, 
and both sides prepared to decide the matter in 
xeithte dispute by the sword. At the same time 
“ve: a proclamation was issued by the Eng- 
lish commanders, declaring.in precise terms the 
object of their hostility, disclaiming all idea of 
conquest or capture, but demanding the fleet in 
deposite till the conclusion of a general peace.*t+ 


* Parl. Deb., x., 222, 223. Ann. Reg., 258, 261, Dum., 
xix., 167, 173. 

' + Whereas the present treaties of peace, and the chan- 
Proclamation of $€S of government and of territory acceded to, 
Lord Cathcarton and by so many powers, have so far increased 
landing in Zea- the influence of France on the Continent of 
Tand. Europe, as to render it impossible for Den- 
mark, even though it desires to be neutral, to preserve its 
neutrality, and absolutely necessary for those who continue 
to resist the French aggressiun, to take measures to prevent 
the arms of a neutral power from being turned against them : 
in this view his majesty cannot regard the present position 
of Denmark with indifference, and he has therefore sent ne- 
gotiators with ample powers to his Danish majesty, to re- 
quest, inthe most amicable manner, such explanations as the 
circumstances require, and a concurrence in such measures 
as can alone give security against the farther mischief which 
the French meditate throagh the acquisition’ of the Danish 
navy. The king, therefore, has judged it expedient to de- 
anand the temporary deposite of the Danish ships of the line, 
in one of his majesty’s ports. The deposite seems tobe just, 
and so indispensably necessary, under the relative situation 
of the neutral and belligerent powers, that his majesty has 
farther deemed it a duty to himself and to his people to sup- 
port his demand by a powerful fleet, and by an army amply 
supplied with every necessary for the most active and deter- 
mined enterprise.. We come, therefore, to your shores, in- 
habitants of Zealand, not as enemies, but in self-defence, to 
preyent those who have so long disturbed the peace of Eu- 
rope from compelling the force of your navy to be employed 
against us. We ask deposite—we have not looked to capture : 
so fay from it, the most solemn pledge has been offered to 
your government, and it is hereby renewed, in the name 
and by the express commands of the king our master, that, if 
our demand is acceded to, every ship belonging to the Danish 
navy shall, at the conclusion of a general peace, be restored 
‘to her, in the same condition and state of equipment as when 
received under the protection of the British flag. It is in the 
power of your government, by a word, to sheath our swords, 
most reluctantly drawn against you ; you will be treated on 
the footing of the most friendly powers ; property of all sorts 
will be respected and preserved ; the most severe discipline 
enforced ; every article required paid for at a fair price ; but 
if these offers are rejected, and the machinations of France 
render you deaf to the voice of reason and the call of friend- 
ship, the innocent blood that will be shed, and the horrors 
of a besieged and bombarded capital, must fall on your own 
heads, and those of your cruel advisers.” —See Parl. Deb.,x., 
“Answerof the 222. The prince royal replied, “ No example 
Prince Royal is to be found in history of so odious an aggres- 

ef Denmark. gion as that with which Denmark 1s menaced ; 
amore honour may now be expected from the pirates of Bar- 

ary than the English government. You offer us your alli- 

“ance! Do we not know what is its worth? your allies, 
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The British troops commenced their disem- 
barcation without resistance on the gieve andean 
16th, and in three days the whole ture cf Copen- 
force was landed, and the invest- hagen. 
ment of the town completed. It then appeared 
that, however much the Danish government 
might have been inclined to accedé to the sum= 
mons of the combined emperors, and unite their 
navy to the general maritime confederacy, they 
at least had no expectation of being so soon in- 
volved in hostilities on their own shores, and 
were totally unprepared for the formidable forces 
now arrayed by sea and land against them, 
Such had been the,vigilance of the cruisers in 
the Great Belt, that no troops whatever had been 
ferried over from the adjacent shores, and no 
preparations had, on their arrival, been made in 
Zealand itself. The ramparts were unarmed, 
the fleet unequipped; and though great ferment- 
ation, and the most honourable patriotic zeal 
prevailed in the capital, few regular troops were 
assembled within its walls, and little progress 
could in so short a time be made in the organi- 
zation of a voluntary force. The sudden calm, 
however, which ensued, and prevented the ships 
from approaching the coast to land the heavy 
ordnance and siege equipage, retarded for sever- 
al days the approaches, and afforded the Danes 
a breathing-time, of which they actively availed 
themselves, both to-prepare for their defence and 
retard the operations of the besiegers. But this 
respite was of short duration, and, by inspiring 
the inhabitants with fallacious hopes, in the end. 
only led to additional ‘and lamentable calamities, 
The heavy artillery was at length landed, ‘Ache 
sistance of the sailors enabled the works “"" an 
to be prosecuted with great rapidity, and on the 
Ist of September they were so far advanced as 
to have everything in readiness for the bombazd- 
ment to commence. The place was then sum- 
moned, and the same terms generously offered 
which had before been rejected.* Meanwhile, 
ArtTHur WELLESLEY, who then be- First action of 
gan. in high command that career Sir Arthur 
in Europe which has rendered his Wellesley. 
name and country immortal, moved with ten 
thousand men against a body of twelve thousand 
militia, supported by a few regular troops which 
had assembled in the interior of the island at 
Kioje, and by a sudden attack, in which the 92d 
and 52d regiments distinguished themselves, dis- 

ersed them, with the loss of several hundred 
killed and twelve hundred prisoners.t 

The offer of accommodation being rejected, 
the bombardment began, and was gs. 9 sur. 
continued with uncommon vigour, render of the 
and with only a short interruption, city and fleet 
for three days and nights. The in- {othe English 
habitanis sustained with heroic res- 4 


‘vainly expecting your succours for an entire year, have 


taught us what is the worth of English friendship.”—See 
Dumas, xix., 171. 

* The summons set forth: “To convince the Danish 
government and the whole world of the reluctance with 
which his majesty has recourse to arms, we, the undérsign~ 
ed, at the moment when our troops are before your gates, 
and our batteries ready to open, renew to you the offer of 
the same advantageous terms which we formerly proposed = 
yiz., if you will consent to deliver up the Danish fleet, and 
to our carrying it away, it shall be held in deposite merely, 
and restored in as good a state as received, with all its 
equipments, as soon.as the provisions of a general peace 
shall have removed the necessity which occasioned this de- 
mand. But, if this offer is now rejected, it cannot be re 
peated.”—CaTHcarT, GAMBIER, Sept. 1, 1807. 

t Sir A. Wellesley’s Despatch, Ann, Reg., 1807, 708. 
Dum., xix,, 171, 176. 
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olution the flaming tempest, and all classes were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to carry water 
to the quarters where the city had taken fire; 
but in spite of all their efforts the conflagration 
spread with frightful rapidity, and at length a 
great magazine of wood and the lofty steeple of 
the Church of Our Lady took fire, and the flames, 
curling to a prodigious height up its wooden 
pinnacles, illuminated the whole heavens, and 
threw a lurid light over all the fleet and army of 
the besiegers. With speechless anxiety the 
trembling citizens watched the path of the burn- 
ing projectiles through the air, while the British 
soldiers and sailors from afar beheld with admi- 
ration the heavens tracked by innumerable stars, 
which seemed to realize more than the fabled 
splendours of Oriental fireworks. At length the 
obvious danger of the total destruction of the city 
by the progress of the flames overcame the firm- 


ness of General Peymann, to whom the prince | 


royal had delegated his command, and on the 
forenoon.of the 5th a flag of truce appeared at 
the British outposts to treat for a capitulation.* 
But the period of equal negotiation was past: 
the Danes had perilled all on the issue of the 
sword, and no other terms would be agreed to 
but the unconditional surrender of the whole 
fleet, with all the artillery and naval stores which 
the place.contained, Hard as these terms ap- 
peared, necessity left the Danes no alternative, 
and a capitulation was signed on such condi- 
tions two days afterward, in virtue of which the 
British troops were immediately put in posses- 
sion of the citadel, gates, and arsenal; and, by 
the united efforts of friends and foes, a stop was 
at length put to the progress of the conflagration, 
but not before it had consumed an eighth part 
of the city.t 

By the terms of the capitulation, it had been 
stipulated that the English should evacuate the 
citadel of Copenhagen within six weeks, or a 
shorter time, if the fleet could be got ready be- 
fore the expiry of that period. But such was 
the expedition with which the operations were 
conducted, and the activity displayed-by both 
the naval and military departments, that long 
before the expiry of that period the fleet was 
equipped, the stores on board, and the evacua- 
tion completed. Early in October the British 
fleet and army returned to England, bringing 
with them their magnificent prize, consisting of 
eighteen ships of the line in excellent condition, 
fifieen frigates, six brigs, and twenty-five gun- 
boats, besides two sail of the line and three frig- 
ates which had been destroyed as not worth the 
removal.t§ 

The Copenhagen expedition excited a prodi- 
gious sensation throughout Europe; and as it 


* “From the top of a tower,” says a respectable eye- 
witness, ‘‘ I beheld, in October, 1807, the extent of the dev- 
astation: whole streets were level with the ground; 1800 
houees were destroyed ; the principal church was in ruins; 
almost every house in the town bore some marks of vio- 
lence ; 1500 of the inhabitants had lost their lives, and a 
vast number were wounded. The Danes certainly defend- 
ed themselves like men, and left to the English the poig- 
nant regret that the insatiable ambition of Bonaparte had 
converted this gallant people into our enemies.”—BREN- 
tTon’s Naval History, ii., 177. 

t Ann. Reg., 1807, 263. . Lord Cathcart’s Despatch, 
ibid., 706, 707. Dum., xix., 175, 181. Jom,,; ii., 454, 455. 

+ Lord Gambier’s Despatch, Ann. Reg., 1807, 698, 699. 

Dum., xix., 179, 180. 
_ § Including the cannon placed on the praams and float- 
ing batteries which were brought away, the artillery taken 
amounted to 3500 pieces. The prize-money due to the 
troops engaged was estimated by Admiral Lord Gambier at 
#960 600.—See HanDENBEXG, x 
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was a mortal stroke levelled at a Great consa- 
neutral power, without any previous tion excitedin 
declaration of war then ascertained, Europe by this 
or ground for hostility, it was gener- ST oe 
ally condemned as an uncalled-for violation of 
the law of nations. “Blood and fire,” said Na- 
poleon, “have made the English masters of Co- 
penhagen ;” and these expressions were not only 
re-echoed over all the Continent by all that great 
portion of the public press which was directly 
subjected to his control, but met with a respon- 
sive voice in those nations who, chagrined with 
reason at the refusal of its government to lend 
assistance in men or money at the decisive mo- 
ment on the banks of the Vistula, were not sorry 
of this opportunity of giving vent, apparently on 
very sufficient grounds, to their. displeasure. 
The Russians were loud in their condemnation 
of the English administration : the emperor, with 
that profound dissimulation which formed so re- 
markable a feature in his character, affected to 
be deeply afilicted by the catastrophe, though 
none knew so well the reality of the secret arti- 
cles in the treaty of Tilsit which had rendered it 
necessary; even their long-established national 
rivalry with the Danes could scarcely induce 
the Swedes to receive with satisfaction the intel- 
ligence of so serious an invasion of neutral 
rights. Thus, on all sides and in all countries, 
a general ery of indignation burst forth against 
this successful enterprise; and the old jealous 
at the maritime power of England revived wit 
such vehemence, as for a time to extinguish all 
sense of the more pressing dangers arising from 
the military power of France.* 

But, whatever might be the general impression 
of Europe as to the Copenhagen ex- Count Roman- 
pedition immediately after it occur- zoff’s note to 


red, Napoleon was not long of af- LordG.L. | . 


fording it a complete vindication. Gower 

It has been already mentioned that it was stipu- 
lated in the treaty of Tilsit, that, in the event of 
England declining the proffered mediation of 
Russia, the courts of Copenhagen and Lisbon 
should be summoned to join the Continental 
league, and unite their naval forces to those of 
France and Russia. On the 12th of Au- 
gust, a note was transmitted to the French “ 
minister at Lisbon, peremptorily requiring that 
the Portuguese fleet should co-operate with the: 
French and Danish in the maritime war, and 
that the persons and property of all Englishmen. 
in Portugal should be forthwith seized. And it 
soon after appeared that on the same day simi- 
lar orders had been transmitted to the cabinet of 
Copenhagen, In a public assembly of all the 
ambassadors of Europe at the Tuileries, the Em- 
peror Napoleon demanded of the Portu- 

guese ambassador whether he had trans- 4%: 16 
mitted to the court of Lisbon his orders to join 
their fleet to the general maritime confederacy 
against England, and confiscate all English prop- 
erty within their dominions. And, haying said 
this, he immediately turned round to the Danish 
ambassador, and asked him whether he had done 
the same, The note addressed to the Portu- 
guese government was immediately communica- 
ted by its ministers to the British cabinet; that 
to the Danish was concealed, and its existence 
even denied. Thus, at the very time that the 
English expedition was, unknown to France, ap- 
proaching the Danish Shores, the diplomatic pa~ 


ug. 12. 


* Hard., x., 42,45. Bign., vi., 422, 423. Parl. Deb., x, 


1867.} 


pers and public words of Napoleon were afford- 
ing decisive evidence of his preconceived designs 
against the Danish fleet, while the conduct of their 
government was equally characteristic of an in- 
clination to slide, without opposition, into the re- 
quired hostility against this country.* 

But these diplomatic communications, little 
Geheral fee]. UNderstood or attended to at the time 


ingof Eng- by the bulk of the people, produced‘no 
lag on the general impression in England, and 
subject. . + 


very painful division of opinion ex- 
isted for a considerable time, both as to the law- 
fulness of the expedition and the justice of re- 
taining the prizes which had been made, .“What- 
ever violence might have been meditated by the 
French emperor, it was very generally said it 
‘would have been better to have suffered him to 
perpetrate it, and then made open war on his 
vassals, than to forestall his iniquity in this man- 
ner by its imitation. This feeling was as cred- 
itable to the public mind and the severe princi- 
ples of morality which religious faith and long- 
established habits of freedom had. produced in 
Great Britain, as the conception of the measure 
itself was honourable to the government. . It was 
a memorable thing to see the people of England 
repudiate a triumph won, as it was thought, by 
injustice; disregard security purchased by the 
blood of the innocent, and look with shame on 
the proudest trophy of maritime conquest ever 
yet brought to a European harbour,t as long as 
doubt existed as to the justice of the means by 
which it had been acquired. Contrasting this 
honourable feeling with the utter confusion. of all 
moral principle which in France resulted. from 
the Revolution, and the universal application to 
public measures of no other test than success, it 
is impossible to deny that the religious feelings 
and the tempered balance of power, which in 
England both saved the country from a disas- 
trous convulsion, and, by restraining the excesses 
of freedom, preserved its existence, were equally 
favourable to the maintenance of that high stand- 
ard of morality which, in nations as well as in- 
dividuals, constitutes the only secure basis of du- 
rable prosperity. 

The Copenhagen expedition, as might have 
been expected, led to vehement debates in both 
houses of Parliament, which, though now of com- 
paratively little importance, as the publication 
of the secret article in the treaty of Tilsit has 
completely justified the expedition, are of his- 
torical value, as indicating the opinions enter- 
tained, and the arguments advanced at the time 
in the country, on 2 subject of such vital impor- 
tance to the honour and security of the Empire.t 


me ee ee ee eee ee 

* Lord Wellesley’s Statement, Parl. Deb., x., 345, and 
Lord Hawkesbury’s, ibid., x., 371. 

+ There is no example in modern times of such an arma- 
ment being at once made prize and brought home by any 
power. At Trafalgar, only four ships of the twenty taken 
were brought to the British harbours ; at La Hogue, none 
of the prizes were saved, out of eighteen taken; and at Tou- 
Jon, in 1798, no more than three sail of the line and three 
frigates were brought away out of the vast fleet there com- 
mitted to the flames.—See SMOLLET1’s History, ii., 151, and 
Ante, i., 333. : ; 

+ On the part of the opposition, it was strongly urged by 
‘Argument in Par- Mr. Granville Sharpe, Mr. Ponsonby, and 
liament against the Lord Erskine : “The ground stated in the 
Copenhagen ex- king’s speech for the Copenhagen expedi- 
pedition. tion was, that the government were in pos- 
session of the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, in which 
it was stipulated that the Danish fleet should be employed 
against this country. If so, why is it not produced tek: 18 
said that Denmark has always beew hostile to this country, 
and would gladly have yielded up her fleet for such a pur- 
pose on the first summons. If this is really the case, on 
what grounds is the charge supported? True, the ships at 
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The great circumstance which long suggested 
a painful doubt as to the justice of me Seercears 
the Copenhagen expedition was the ticle of the 
non-production of the alleged claus- treaty of Tilsit 
es in the secret treaty of Tilsit, of [psarding the 
which ministers asserted they were at lew jet 


A f 2 s at length pro- 
in possession, which. provided for duced. 


Copenhagen were in a certain degree of prepzration, but net 
more so than they have been for the last half century. Wisz 
it probable that Denmark would have risked her East and 
West India possessions, the island of Zealand itself, and. 
Norway, from an apprehension that Holstein and Jutland 
would be overrun by French 'troops? If history be consult- 
ed, it will be found that no considerable armament has cross- 
ed the Great Belt on the ice for 150 years, in the face of an 
allied British and Swedish naval force. Such an attempt 
would never have been thought of, so that the Danes had 
no reason to tremble, for their capital. When the Copen- 
hagen expedition set sail, there were 350 Danish ships in 
British harbours, with cargoes worth two millions; and 
when the British consul applied to the Chamber of Com- 
merce, at the Danish capital, he received for answer that 
there was not the slightest room for apprehension, as no , 
such circumstances existed as were calculated to disturb 
the neutrality of Demark. The plea, therefore, of impend- 
ing danger, to justify so flagrant a breach of, neutral rights,. 
has not even for its basis the essential ground of correct- 
ness in point of fact. 

‘“‘ The vindication of this step, supposing that some danger 
had been shown to have existed, must rest. upon its neces- 
sity; for the first principles of justice demonstrate, and the 
concurring testimony of all writers on the law of nations has. , 
established, that one belligerent could not be justified in 
taking its property from a neutral state, unless it is clearly 
established that its enemy meant and was able to take pos- 
session of it, and apply it to the purposes of its hostility. 
How, then, is it to be justified, when every appearance is. 
against the opinion that the enemy had either the inclina- 
tion or the power to convert the Danish navy into an instru- 
ment of our destruction? But this is not all: supposing it 
proved, beyond the possibility of doubt, that Bonaparte in- 
tended to have seized the Copenhagen fleet, and had, a 
force at his command adequate to that purpose, as he 
afterward did with the fleet at Lisbon, are we to justify our 
robbery upon the plea that our enemy was meditating a 
similar spoliation, and that it was best to be beforehand with 
him? Itis aprinciple of morality applicable alike tonations 
and individuals, that one wrong will not authorize another ; 
and that, unless in extreme cases, even self-defence will not 
justify a deviation from the laws and usages of war; how 
much more, therefore, is an illegal act indefensible, com- 
mitted not in retaliation for, but in anticipation of, a similar 
unjustifiable stretch on the enemy’s part! Better, far bet- 
ter that Bonaparte should have carried his alleged designs 
into full effect, and united the Danish navy to his own, than 
that we should have stained our national character by an 
act, indefensible by those who were to profit, execrable in 
the estimation of those who were to suffer by it. 

.“ A comparison of dates is alone sufficient to demonstrate 
the untenable grounds on which this expedition was sent 
out. The treaty of Tilsit was signed on the 8th of July; 
the orders for the sailing of the expedition were issued on 
the 19th of the same month, and for several days previously 
the newspapers had announced its destination. How was 
it possible that, in so short a time, preparations could have 
been made for sovast an armament? Admitting thata mil- 
itary armament, to co-operate with Russia or Sweden, and 
act as occasion might require, in the Baltic, had previously 
been resolved on, and was in a great state of forwardness, 
still the peculiar force employed in that expedition, the great 
quantity of battering cannon and besieging stores, as well 
as the vast amount of the naval force, proves that, long be- 
fore the treaty of Tilsit was either sigued or thought of, the 
resolution to spoliate Denmark had been formed. 

““ We have got possession, indeed, of the Danish fleet ; but 
is that the real or the principal object which we have to 
dread, in the great maritime confederacy which-an inyeterate 
enemy is forming against us? Do we esteem as nothing the 
now ardent and envenomed resentinent of the Danish sailors ; 
the dubious neutrality of Russia, converted by our rapacity 
into real and formidable hostility ; the indignation of all 
neutral and maritime powers at our unparalleled injustice ; 
the loss of the character which formerly rendered us the 
last asylum of freedom and independence throughout the 
world? Better, far better would it have been to have had 
to combat the Danish fleet manned by disaffected seamen 
and fitted out by a reluctant government, than to have, as 
now, the fleets of France and Russia to fight, manned with 
the indignant and exasperated sailors of the North. With 
what countenance can we now reproach the French em- 
peror with his attack on Egypt, his subjugation of Switz- 
erland. his overthrow of Portugal? We have ourselves 


594 
the seizure of the fleet by France and Russia. 
Notwithstanding all the taunts with which they 


farnished his justification: we have forever closed our lips 
from the most powerful arsument which we could ever have 
used to effect the future liberation of mankind. Will no 
recollection of our violence in Denmark lie heavy on our 
spirits when called upon to resist the violence of the enemy 
retaliating upon us? Will not the hostile myriads on the 
opposite shore be animated with fresh ardour and confidence, 
now that they are no longer following the banners of a des- 
olating conqueror, but revisiting upon us the aggression of 
our own fleets and armies? When we reflect on the little 
we have gained, and the much we have lost by this aggres- 
sion, it clearly appears to have been not less impolitic and 
inexpedient than iniquitous and unjust.’’* ; 

Powerful as these arguments were, and warmly as they 
spoke to the best and noblest feelings of our nature, they 
‘were met by others not less cogent, and, perhaps, when the 
period for impartial decision arrived, still more convincing. 
It was answered by Lord Wellesley, Lord Castlereagh, and 
Mr. Secretary Canning: ‘It is needless to ask for additional 
documents to justify that great and saving measure, the ex- 
pedition to Copenhagen. It was evident that, after the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar had annihilated his present hopes of mari- 
time ascendency, and the victory of Iriedland had laid all 
the Continental states prostrate at his feet, all the efforts 
of Bonaparte would be turned against the power and re- 
sources of the British Empire. Was any proof requisite of 
his desire to annihilate our independence, nay, destroy our 
very existence as a nation; or was any necessary as to the 
mode in which, being actuated by such motives, he would 
nroceed? How has he uniformly acted in his acquisitions 
atland? By compelling the powers whom he had conquer- 
ed, or intimidated into an alliance, to co-operate with him in 
hus fature hostility against such as still remained tobe sub- 
dued, Was it to be supposed that profound statesman and 
consummate general would not proceed in the same man- 
ner in the great object of his life, the destruction of the 
maritime strength and resources of this country? Actuated 
by such motives and principles, is it conceivable that, after 
his great land victory, and when he had for the first time the 
maritime resources of the whole Continent at his command, 
he would hesitate to accémplish the inviting object of add- 
ing the Danish navy, lying in a manner within his grasp, to 
his resources ? 

“ But the matter does not rest on probabilities and infer- 
ences. The French emperor announced his intention al- 
most in direct terms, immediately after the battle of Fried- 
jand, of uniting all the navies of Europe in one great con- 
federacy against this country, and all his subsequent con- 
duct has been regulated by the same principle. His plan 
was not confined to Denmark: it extended also to Portugal ; 
these two powers were placed in exactly the same situa- 
tion, and in both of these countries all British property 
was to be seized, and their respective courts compelled to 
unite their naval forces to those of France and Russia. It 
was well known that, before the Ist of September, the Em- 
peror Napoleon publicly demanded of the Portuguese am- 
bassador, in presence of all the envoys of foreign courts, 
whether he had transmitted his order to the court of Portu- 
gal to join their fleets to the maritime confederacy against 
England, to shut their ports against the British flag, and 
confiscate the property ofits subjects within the Portuguese 
territory; and, having said this, he immediately turned 
round to the Danish minister and asked if he had transmit- 
ted the same order to his own court. The cabinet of Lisbon 
haye transmitted official intelligence to the government of 
Great Britain, that a formal demand had been made on 
them for the surrender of their fleet and the closing of their 
ports against English commerce, and the confiscation of all 
English property within their territories; and upon their 
failure to comply with the last only as the most unjust of 
these demands, they received a notification in the Moniteur, 
that the house of Braganza had ceased to reign: a clear 
demonstration of what fate awaited the Danish court if they 
hesitated a moment to obey the same haughty summons. 

“Difficulties, it has been said, existed in the way of the 
French troops effecting the passage of the Gréat Belt, and 
compelling the Danes to join in the maritime confederacy 
against this country. These difficulties have been much 
exaggerated, for it is well known that Copenhagen depends 
almost entirely for its supply of provisions on Jutland and 
Holstein, and the occupation of these provinces by the 


French troops would soon starve the government into sub- | 


mission. It was idle tosuppose that the Danish troops, which 
did not at the utmost exceed 20,000 men, could cope with 
the united armies of France and Russia. Even supposing 


that, with the aid of British valour, they could for a time | 


have made a successful stand, was it likely that they would 
not be paralyzed by the dread of engaging in a conflict with 
these two colossal empires, whose strife had so recently re- 
sounded through the world? And even if the Danish cab- 


* Parl, Deb., x., 254, 267, 35, 308, 1196, 1205, 
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were assailed on this subject, they for long with- 
held its production from the public, and it came, 
in consequence, to be seriously doubted whether 
such an agreement article really existed, until at 
length, in 1817, when the reasons for withholding 
it had ceased by the death of the persons by 
whom the discovery had been made, the decisive 
article was publicly revealed in Parliament.* 
Thus had the British cabinet the merit of having 
at once early discovered, and instantly acted 
upon, the hidden designs of the enemy; para- 
lyzed by the vigour of their measures the form}- 
dable naval force which was preparing against 
them in the North; and afterward, for a long 
course of years, generously borne the whole load 
of opprobrium with which they were assailed, 
rather than, by a premature publication of the 
secret information they had received, endangered 
the persons by whom it had been transmitted.t 


2 


inet, in a cause in which they were heartily engaged, pos- 
sessed the firmness of the Roman Senate, is it not notorious 
that their wishes, in this instance, would have led them to 
join their forces, at the first summons, to those of France ? 
It is in vain to refer to the dangers which their transmarine 
possessions would run from the hostility of Great Britain. 
They braved these dangers in 1780, in prosecution of the ob- 
ject of the armed neutrality; they braved them in 1801, 
when the cannons of Nelson were pointed at their arsenals, 
though on neither of these occasions were they supported 
by such a gigantic Continental confederacy as now sum- 
moned them to take their place at its side. Their inclina- 
tions and secret bias have been clearly evinced by their pub- 
lic acts; and he has studied the history of the last. fifty 
years, indeed, to little purpose, who does not perceive that 
they would enter the alliance, not as reluctant neutrals, but 
ardent belligerents, contending for objects which they have 
long had/at heart. : 

“The power of France, already sufficiently formidable by 
land, and daily receiving important additions by sea, would 
have been increased in the most alarming manner by the 
fleet and the arsenals of Denmark. Twenty ships of the 
line, ready for sea, backed by a great supply of naval and 
military stores, constitute a force, in addition to that alrealy 
possessed by the enemy, on which England, with all her 
maritime strength, cannot look without alarm. But this is 
not all. These twenty line-of-battle ships would speedily 
be joined by those of Russia ‘and Sweden, amounting to at 
least as many more; the Russian fleet in the Euxine bed 
already proceeded to Lisbon, to join the Portuguese squad- 
ron, which together amounted to twenty ships of the line. 
Spain could furnish the like number, and thus Napoleon 
would soon have been enabled to direct against this country 
acentre of fifty ships of the line, drawn from Antwerp, Cher- 
bourg, and Brest, with two wings, each of forty, supplied by 
his northern and southern confederates. He is a bold man 
who can look unmoved on such a prospect. Had ministers 
not acted as they have done, they would have neglected their 
first and greatest duty, that of preserving the independence 
of their country, and with it the liberties of the world. Self- 
preservation is the law of nature, and that law loudly called 
for the adoption of this vigorous step, which has at least com- 
pletely paralyzed the designs of their confederates in the 
north seas. Here was aninstrument of war within the grasp 
of our inveterate enemy: we interposed and seized it, as he 
was stretching out his hand for the same purpose, and that 
act of energy and wisdom has the hard epithets of rapine 
and impiety ascribed to it! The bloodshed and devastation. 
which occurred in the execution of this necessary act are, 
indeed, deeply to be deplored; but the Danes had them- 
selves to blame for these calamities, by refusing to deliver up 
their fleet in deposite till the conclusion of the war, as ori- 
ginally and rightly proposed by the English government. 
The expedition had been originally destined for co-operation 
with the Russians and Prussians ; but upon the peace of 
Tilsit, with a promptitude and energy worthy of the high- 
est commendation, ministers at once gave it a different des- 
tination; and though this bold step may now be unani- 
mously blamed on the Continent by writers who take their 
opinions on every subject from the beck of one’or other of 
the imperial despots who rule its empires, it will one day 
be applauded by an impartial-posterity as the salvation of 
the British Empire.”’* ‘ 

Upon a division, both houses supported ministers; th 
Commons by 2, majority of 253 to 108; the Peers by one of 
105 to 48. * Parl. Deb. 

_t The writers on the law of nations are clear that, in such 
circumstances as the Danish fleet was here placed, its sei- 


t Ibid., x., 310, 363. 
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, The negotiations contemplated by the treaty of 
‘Tilsit were not long of being set on 


wnoffectual me-. foot, Barly in August the cabinet 


diation of Rus+ 


sia,andrupture OF St. Petersburg tendered their 


of that power good offices to that of London for 
with England. the conclusion of a general peace. 
August 5. Tp hich Mr. C es Beer 
‘August 29. o which Mr. Canning answered, 
that Great Britain was perfectly 
willing to treat, on equitable terms, for so desi- 
rable an object, and required, in return, a frank 
communication of the secret articles of the treaty 
of Tilsit, as the best pledge of the friendly and 
pacific intentions of his imperial majesty.  Bar- 
on Budberg, on the part of Alexander, eluded 
this demand, and, instead, entered into a 
* statement of many grievances of Russia 
against this country, some of which, especially 
che want of co-operation when the contest was 
quivering in the balance on the Vistula, were too 
well-founded. Matters were in this dubious state 
when intelligence arrived of the landing of the 
British forces in Zealand, and the demand made 
for the delivery, in deposite, of the Danish fleet. 
From the outset the cabinet of St. Petersburg 
manifested the utmost disquietude at this intelli- 
gence, and loudly protested against it as an un- 
cealled-for violation of the law of nations. In re- 
ply, the British ambassador explicitly stated that 
his cabinet had received information of the se- 
ceret articles of the treaty of Tilsit, and the desti- 
ned co-operation of the Danish‘fleet in a descent 
on the British shores, and called upon the Rus- 
sian minister to disprove the assertion, by an un- 
reserved communication of these hidden stipula- 
tions, ard of the grounds on which France was 
willing to treat, and which appeared to the cab- 
inet of St. Petersburg so reasonable, that they 
gave them the additional weight of their interpo- 
sition. The Russian cabinet, however, both 
when Baron Budberg had the direction of its for- 
Sept. 9 eign affairs, and after he was succeeded, 
“~*~ early in September, by Count Roman- 
zow, constantly eluded this demand; and the in- 
telligence of the capture of the Danish fleet gave 
them a plausible pretext for breaking off the ne- 
gotiation, without complying with so inconveni- 
ent arequisition.* Upon thatevent being known 
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zure was perfectly justifiable. ‘I may,” says Grotius, “ with- 
out considering whether it is merited or not, take possession 
of that which belongs to another, if I have reason to fear any 
evil from his holding it ; but I cannot make myself master or 
proprietor of it, the property having nothing to do with the 
end.which I propose. I can only keep possession of the 
thing seized till my safety is sufficiently provided for.”— 
GRorivs, Db. iii, c.i., § 2. This was precisely what the 
English government proposed to Denmark. 

Napoleon felt the Copenhagen blow most keenly, the more 
Napoleon's secret SO that it was achieved by a vigour and de- 
opinion regarding cision in the English councils to which 
it, they had long been strangers, and which, 
in that instance, even surpassed his own promptitude. 
«The success of the attack on Copenhagen,” says Fouch¢, 
‘¢was the first derangement of the secret articles of the 
treaty of Tilsit, in virtue of which the navy of Denmark was 
to have been put at the disposal of France. Since the catas- 
trophe of Paul, I had never seen Nopoleon in such a trans- 
port of rage. That which struck him most in this vigorous 
coup-de-main was the promptitude and resolution of the Eng- 
lish minister ”—Mémoires de Foucun, ii., 137. pee 

* Tt appears, however, from the following passage in Sir 
Walter Scott, evidently founded on official 
vith which the information, that the cabinet of St. Peters- 
expedition wai burg, though obliged to yield to circumstan- 
viewed by Alez- Ges, were secretly gratified at the vigorous 
aie and decisive stroke struck at the Danish 
fleet. An English officer of literary celebrity” (probably 
Sir R. Wilson) “* was employed by Alexander, or those who 
were supposed to share his most secret councils, to convey 
to the British ministry the emperor’s expressions of the se- 
eret satisfaction which his imperial majesty felt at the skill 
and dexterity which Britain had displayed in anticipating 
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in the Russian capital, the emperor demanded of 
the English ambassador whether the fleet would 
be restored at the conclusion of a general peace ? 
To which Lord Leveson Gower replied, 

that “the object for which the expedition Det: 
had been undertaken, viz., the removing of the 
Danish fleet, during the continuance of hostili- 
ties, beyond the reach of France, having been 
accomplished, the English government was per- 
fectly willing to renounce any advantage which 
could be derived from the continuance of the war 
with Denmark, and earnestly pressed the em- 
peror to recommend neutrality on these condi- 
tions to the prince royal.” These moderate 
views so far prevailed with the Russian cabinet, 
that a note was presented by them to Sa- 2 
vary, to signify the wish of the emperor 

that the neutrality of Denmark should be re- 
established, and there was every prospect Nov. 4 
of the peace of the North being undisturb- “°"* 
ed by any farther hostility, when the arrival of a 
messenger from Paris, with decisive instructions 
from Napoleon, at once put an end to the nego- 
tiation. He brought a peremptory demand for 
the immediate execution of the secret articles of 
the treaty of Tilsit, and the instant closing of the 
Russian harbours against the ships of Great 
Britain. The Emperor Alexander was startled 
with the imperative tone of the mandate, as, 
since his return to St. Petersburg, he had been 
endeavouring to withdraw from his promises in 
that particular; but it was too late: Savary ap- 
pealed to his personal honour pledged at 'Tilsit 
and the emperor, at whatever hazard to himsel 
or his dominions, felt himself bound to comply.*t 


and preventing the purposes of France by her attack upon 
Copenhagen. Her ministers were invited to communicate 
freely with the Czar, as with a prince who, though obliged 
to yield to circumstances, was, nevertheless, as much as ever 
attached to the cause:of European independence.”—Scort, 
vi, 24. Certainly of all the remarkable qualities of Alex- 
ander’s mind, his profound power of dissimulation was the 
most extraordinary ; and this was the opinion formed by 
Lord Cathcart and all who had an opportunity of seeing 
him even in the most wareserved and confidential manner. 

* See the whole papers in Parl. Deb., x., 195, 218, Sav., 
iii., 126, 128. 

+ The statements of the French and cn Sik ambassadors 
on this point are very material, as not only iad 
are they perfectly in unison with each other, Coucne Boatiea 
but distinctly prove that the rupture with and French am- — 
Russia had no connexion with the Copenha- bassadors\on its 
gen expedition, but was the result of the se- 4° . 
cret articles of the treaty of Tilsit. Savary says, ‘In the 
first days of November I received a courier from the emper- 
or, which brought instructions from the minister of foreign 
affairs to insist upon the execution of one of the secret arti- 
cles of the treaty of Tilsit. On the day following I said to 
the emperor, at a special audience, ‘ Sire, lam charged with 
the desire of my master that you should unite your force to 
his to compel England to listen to his propositions.’ “Very 
well,’ replied the emperor, ‘I have given him my word that 
I would do so, and I will keep my promise ; see Romanzoft, 
and return to speak with me on the subject.” On the day 
following I returned ; and the emperor then said that it had 
been agreed that France and Russia should unite to sum 
mon England, but that the mediation of Russia was first te 
be proposed, which should stiJl he done. I represented 
that this had already taken place, and that England had Te 
fused his mediation. He mused a moment, and then said, 
‘I understand you ; and, since your master desires it, I am 
quite disposed to fulfil my engagements. I will to-day give 
orders to Romanzoff.? T'wo days afterward the hostile note 
against England was issued, and the British ambassador 
demanded his passports. Having gained this much, though 
well aware that the principal object of Napoleon was to 
strike at the English commerce, I deemed it expedient to 
shut my eyes to the time given to the British vessels to 
clear out from the Russian harbours.”—Savary, iii., 126, 
128. Lord L. Gower says, in his despatch to Mr. Canning, 
November 4, 1807, ‘‘Some members of the council, whe 
were consulted on the matter, advised the emperor not to 
reject so fair an opportunity of re-establishing the tranquil- 


lity of the north of Europe; and their opinion was so far 
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Next day a note was presented to the British 
ambassador, breaking off all relations between 
the two countries, requiring his immediate de- 
parture from St. Petersburg, and reannouncing 
the principles of the armed neutrality; and on 
the day following Lord L. Gower set out for the 
British shores.* y 


taken, that a note was written to.General Savary with the. 


view of engaging the French government to consent to the 
restoration of the neutrality of Denmark. The French gen- 
eral has remonstrated violently agaiust this measure ; and 
the Russian cabinet, alarmed at the violence of his lan- 
ruage, is undecided whatianswer to return to the overtures 
received from England.” And on the 8th of November he 
wrote tothe same minister, ‘‘ The enclosed note, the con- 
tents of which are so extremely important” (they contained 
a declaration of war), ‘has been produced by a peremptory 
demand, brought by the last messenger from Paris, of the 
immediate execution of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit ; and the French mission boasts that, after some dif- 
ficulty, they have gained a complete victory, and have car- 
ried not only this act of hostility against England, but also 
every other point essential to the success of Bonaparte’s 
views, I shall ask my passports to-morrow.”—Lord L. 
Gower to Mr. Cannina, Petersburg, 4th and 8th Nov., 1807. 
Parl. Deb., x., 215, 216. 

* The Russian manifesto bore: ‘The great value which 
Russian man- the emperor attached to the friendship of his 
nifesto. Britannic majesty enhanced the regret at per- 
ceiving that that monarch altogether separated himself from 
him. Twice has the emperor taken up arms in a cause which 
was directly that of England, and he solicited in vain from 
England such a co-operation as hey own interest demanded. 
He did not demand that her troops should be united to his; 
he desired only they should effect a diversion. He was as- 
tonished that in her cause she did not act in union with 
him, but. coolly contemplating a bloody spectacle in a war 
which had been kindled at her will, she, instead of co-op- 
erating, sent troops to attack Buenos Ayres and Alexandria. 
And what sensibly touched the heart of the emperor, was to 
perceive that England, contrary to her good faith and the ex- 
press terms of treaties, troubled at sea the commerce of his 
subjects at the very time that the blood of the Russians was 
shedding in the most glorious of warfares, which drew down 
and fixed against the armies of his imperial majesty all this 
military force of the French emperor, with whom the English 
then were and still are at war. Nevertheless, when. the 
two emperors made peace, the Emperor of Russia, faithful 
to his old friendship, proffered his mediation to effect a. gen- 
eral pacifiication ; but the King of England rejected the me- 
diation. The treaty between Russia and France was in- 
tended to procure a general peace ; but at that very moment 
England suddenly quitted that apparent lethargy to which 
she had abandoned herself; but it was to cast upon the 
north of Europe new firebrands, which were to light anew 
the flames of war. Her fleets and herarmies appeared upon 
the coasts of Denmark, to execute there an act of violence 
of which history, so fertile in wickedness, does not afford a 
single example. A tranquil and moderate power sees itself 
assaulted as if it had been forging plots and meditating the 
ruin of England, and all to justify its prompt and total spo- 
Nation. The emperor, wounded in his dignity, in the inter- 
ests of his people, in his engagements with the courts of the 
north, by this act of violence committed in the Baltic, did 
not dissemble his resentment against England ; new propo- 
sals were made by England for the neutrality of Denmark, 
but to these the emperor would not accede. His imperial 
majesty, therefore, breaks off all communication with Eng- 
land, proclaims anew the principles of the Armed Neutral- 
ity, and annuls all conventions inconsistent with its spirit.” 
—Parl. Debd., x., 218, 221. 2 

To this manifesto it was replied, in a long and able dec- 
laration by Great Britain, drawn by Mr. Can- 
ning, ‘‘ His majesty was apprized of the secret 
conditions which had been imposed upon Rus- 
sia in the conference at Tilsit ; but he indul- 
ged a hope that a review of the transactions of that unfor- 
tunate negotiation, and its effects upon the glory of the 
Russian name, and the interests of the Russian Empire, 
would have led him to extricate himself from these tram- 
mels, contracted in a moment of despondency and alarm. 
His majesty deemed it necessary to demand a specific ex- 
planation from Russia with respect to these arrangements 
with France, the concealment of which could not but con- 
firm the impression already received as to their character 
and tendency. The demand was made in the most amica- 
ble manner, and with every degree of delicacy and forbear- 
ance ;.but the declaration of war by the Emperor of Rus- 
sja proves but too distinctly that this forbearance was mis- 
placed. It proves, unhappily, that the influence acquired 
over Russia by the inveterate cnemy of England, is such as 
to excite a causeless animdsity between the two nations, 
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This declaration of war against Great Britain 
was attended by a summons to Swe- 4. ¢ ygo7 
den to join in the league against the Tne Russians 
latter place, and it soon appeared, declare war 
from the vigorous preparations for pee the 
the prosecution of the war in that rie ine 
quarter, that the cession of Finland 
to Russia had been arranged at Tilsit, and that 
the Czar was resolved immediately 'to add’ that 
important province, lying so near his capital, to 
his extensive dominions. As fast as the troops 
arrived from the Niemen at St. Petersburg, they 
were passed through to the frontiers of Finland, 
and such a force was soon accumulated there as: 
rendered hopeless the preservation of that bright 
jewel to the Swedish crown. A formal declara- 
tion of war was, however, delayed till the spring 
following, when the preparations of the cabinet 
of St. Petersburg were completed, and the season 
of the year enabled them to resume military oper- 
ations. In the interval, the Swedish government 
had so carefully abstained from giving any cause 
of complaint to the Northern Autocrat, that, when 
he came to assign his reasons for a rupture to the 
world, he could find no ground whatever on 
which to justify his hostilities, but that the Swe- 
dish monarch had not acceded to his proposal to 
break with England and join his forces to those of 
Russia, and was desirous of preserving through- 
out the contest a strict neutrality: a pretext fora 


whose long connexion and mutual interests prescribed the 
most intimate union and co-operation. The King of Eng 

land does full justice to the motives which induced the Em- 
peror of Russia twice to take up arms in the common cause, 
But, surely, the Emperor of Russia, on the last occasion, 
had a more pressing, call to join his arms to those of his 
ally, the King of Prussia, than Great Britain, then actually 
at ‘war with that power. The -reference to the war with 
the Porte is peculiarly unfortunate, when it was undertaken 
at the instigation of Russia, and solely for the purpose of 
maintaining the Russian interests against those of France. 
If, however, the peace of Tilsit was really a punishment for 
the inactivity of Great Britain, it was singularly unfortu- 
nate that it took place at a time when England was making 
the most strenuous exertions in the common cause, and had 
actually got that great armament prepared which she has 
since been obliged to employ to disconcert a combination di- 
rected against her own immediate interests and security. The 
complaint of vexations to Russian commerce is a mere ima- 
ginary grievance, never heard of before, and now put forth 
only to countenance the exaggerated declamations by which 
France strives to inflame the animosity of the other Conti- 
nental powers. The vindication of the Copenhagen expe- 
dition is already before the world, and Russia has it in her 
power at once te disprove the basis on which it is erected, 
by producing the secret articles of the treaty of Tilsit. 
These secret articles were not communicated to his majesty 
—they are not yet communicated—not even that which pre- 
scribed a time for the aeceptance, by Great Britain, of the 
proffered mediation of Russia. Even after this unworthy 
concealment, however, so unsuitable to the dignity of an 
independent sovereign, the mediation was not refused: it 
was conditionally accepted, and the conditions were a com- 
munication of the basis on which the proposed treaty was 
to be founded, and of the secret articles of the treaty of 
Tilsit : conditions to which the Emperor of Russia could 
not object, as the first was the same which the emperor had 
himself annexed to the mediation of Austria between him- 
self and France, not four months before ; and the second 
was clearly called for by the previous and long-established 
relations between Russia and Great Britain... Instead of 
granting either of these demands, Russia declares war.”— 
English Declaration, December 18, 1807; Parl. Deb., x., 
118-122. It will be observed how studiously, in these dip- 
lomatic papers, Russia eludes all allusion to the secret arti- 
cles of the treaty of Tilsit. ‘*The capture of the Danish 
fleet,” says Hardenberg, “‘ was not the cause, but the pretext, 
of Russia’s rupture with England. The cabinet of St. Pe- 
tersburg, if the truth was known, was not sorry of so fair an 
opportunity for getting quit of all restraints upon its medi- 
tated hostilities in the North, as it alveady was in the South 
of Europe ; and, notwithstanding all the loud declamations 
against the Copenhagen expedition, beheld, with more sat- 
isfaction, the success of England in that quarter, than it 
would have done the junction of the Danish fleet to the na 

val resources of the French emperor.”--Hanv., x, 49. 


a 
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war which came with a singularly bad grace 
from a power which affected to feel such indig- 
nation at the English government for having, for 
a similar reason, and when well informed of the 
secret designs of France against the Danish 
fidget, commenced hostilities against the court of 
Copenhagen. 

This declaration was immediately followed by 
Fev. 6, 1808, @ proclamation to the Fins by the 

* Russian commander, in which he de- 

elared that he entered their territory with no hos- 
tile intentions, and solely to preserve them from 
the horrors of war, and invited them to abstain 
from hostilities or revolt to Russia: a promise 
instantly belied by the formal occupation of the 
whole provinces by the Moscovite forces, and 
the establishment of Russian authorities in ev- 
ery part of them excepting those fortresses still 
held by Swedish garrisons. Meanwhile the 
King of Sweden, faithful to his engagements, 
relying on the support of Great Britain, and en- 
couraged by the great blow struck at the Danish 
power by the English armament, bid defiance to 
the united hostility of France and Russia, and 
replied to the Russian manifesto in a dignified 
proclamation, a model for greater powers and 
more prosperous fortunes, in which he bitterly 
complained of the invasion of his dominions and 
the incitement held out to his subjects to revolt 
by the Russian forces, without any declaration 
of war, or ground of hostility ; contrasted the 
present subservience of Russia to France, with 
the repeated declarations she had made; that its 
ambition was inconsistent with the liberties of 
Europe, and her solemn engagements to con- 
elude no peace with that power which should be 
“inconsistent with the glory of the Russian 
name, the security of the Empire, the sanctity of 
alliances, and the general security of Europe ;”’* 
and justly observed that the present war, based 
on the avowed design of Russia to dictate all 
their foreign connexious to the Northern powers, 
was undertaken for no other object but to add 
Finland to the Russian dominions, and compel 
Sweden to sacrifice her fleet and commerce as a 
security for Cronstadt and Revel.t 

It was not to be supposed that Denmark, after 
Denmark en- the grievous though unavoidable 
ters cordially losses she had sustained, should not 
into the war. resent to the utmost of her power the 
hostility of Great Britain. She threw herself, 
therefore, without reserve into the arms of France, 
and made every preparation for the most active 
hostility ; though the loss of her fleet and disman- 
tling of her arsenal deprived her of the means 
of carrying on any efficient warfare, and which, 
on the other hand, exposed her commerce and 
colonies to total destruction. The prince royal, 
carried away by an excusable resentment, over- 
looked all these considerations, and not only con- 
stantly refused to ratify the capitulation of Copen- 
hagen, but concluded, soon after, a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive with the Emperor Napoleon, 
which, by a singular coincidence, was signed on 
‘the very day on which Junot, at the head 
Oct. 18. of a powerful army, commenced his 
march from Bayonne to enforce a similar obedi- 
ence to the secret resolutions adopted at Tilsit 
from the court of Lisbon.+t 

While a new war was thus kindling from the 
ashes of the old one in the north of Europe, Rus- 


» See Russian manifesto, 30th Aug., 1806. 
+ Ann. Reg., 1803, 237, 393, and 307. Sav., iii., 112. 
2 Hard, x., 48, 49. 
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sia was steadily prosecuting those: _ J 
ambitious designs on her southern Airs of Rus- 
frontier, the unmolested advance- %#2¢Tuxkey- 
ment of which had constituted the principal lure 
held out by Napoleon to gain her alliance on'the 
shores of the Niemen. In this attempt, however, 
she did not experience all the facilities which she 
expected. As the main object of Napoleon, in 
the negotiations at Tilsit, was to accelerate the 
rupture of Russia with Great Britain, and pro- 
cure her accession to the Continental system,* 
so the ruling principle of Russia was to obtain 
facilities for the prosecution of her designs 
against the Ottoman Empire, and in the mean 
time to postpone the evacuation of the principal- 
ities of Wallachia and Moldavia, till she was 
better prepared to carry her projects of conquest 
into effect, Napoleon, as already stated, had 
agreed at Tilsit that the evacuation should be 
indefinitely postponed ;+t but hardly had he re- 
turned to Paris, when, being engrossed with his 
ambitious projects in the Spanish Peninsula, and 
unable to appropriate to himself, in consequence, 
his anticipated share of the Ottoman spoils, he 
repented of the ready consent which he had given 
to the advances of Russia in that direction, and 
became desirous to throw every obstacle in the 
way of their farther prosecution. In terms of the 
stipulation to that effect in the formal treaty, the 
mediation of France had been offered to Kars 
the Divan, which having been accepted, “"8"** 
and an armistice concluded, nothing remained to 
justify the prolonged occupation of the princi- 
palities. It appeared the more necessary to bring 
it to a termination, as the Turks, though they 
gladly availed themselves of the F'rench media- 
tion at first, did so in the belief that they were te 
obtain thereby the evacuation of Moldavia and 
Wallachia; but no sooner did they 

discover that this was not really be viionn 
intended, and that the Moscovite selves betrayed 
standards were still to remain on by the French, 
the Danube, than they loudly ex- Prepar® to re- 
pressed their resolution to continue, ° 

in preference, the conflict. They said, with jus- 
tice, “In what worse situation could we be, if 
the French, instead of being victorious, had been 
beaten in Poland? is this the emperor’s care of 
his allies, whom he has drawn into the conflict 
to leave their richest provinces in the hands o 
their enemies ?’§ Savary, therefore, received 
orders to insist in the mildest possible manner, 
but still to insist, for the evacuation of the prin 
cipalities, and to consent to the prolonged occu- 
pation of them by the Russian forces only on 
condition that Alexander sanctioned the contin- 
ued possession of Silesia by the French troops. 
This was at once agreed to: the two autocrats 
readily consented to wink at their mutual infrac- 
tion of the rights of other states; and asthe Turks 
found that they had been betrayed by Napoleon, 
and some account of the secret article of the 
treaty of Tilsit which provided for their partition 
had reached them, they declined the farther inter- 
vention of the French, and prepared to renew the 
war.ll 


* Bign., vi., 429. +t Ante, ii., 544. 

+ Vous pouvez le trainer en longuenr. pet ’ 

$ Ann. Reg., 1807, 742. State Papers. Say., iii., 116, 
11]. Bign., vi., 429, 430. Hard,, x., 51, 53. Corresp. 
Conf. de Nap., vii., 364, 385. : 

The negotiation between Savary and Romanzow, aud 
his conversations with Alexander himself on Girjous secret de- 
this important subject, which are given im spatch fron Savarp 
the secret and confidential correspondence at Selenbere 
of Napoloon, are highly curious, as indica- ' Napoleon, 
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Meanwhile Napoleon had set out for Italy, 
Changes inthe Where great political changes were 
constitution of in progress. Destined, like all 

‘the Italian the subordinate thrones which sur- 
Biaton. rounded the great nation, to share in 


ting the ulterior ambitious views of the great empires which 
they severally represented, and the seeds of that jealousy 
which, in the midst of unbounded protestations of present 
regard, was laying the foundation of future and mortal hos- 
tility. By despatches from Napoleon dated Fontainebleau, 
14th October, 1807, Savary was required to inquire what 
was the cause which had retarded the evacuation of Mol- 
dayia and Wallachia by the Russian troops, and to observe 
that peace could not be re-established between Russia and 
the Porte till that evacuation had taken place ; as it was the 
condition which must precede the armistice which was to 
be the foundation of the definitive treaty ; that the delay to 
evacuate could not fail to annul the armistice, which had 
been concluded, and rekindle the flames of war between 
Russia and the Ottoman Porte. In reply, the Emperor 
Alexander, after alleging various insignificant reasons for 
not commencing the evacuation, observed, “ Circumstances 
now appear to require a deviation in this particular from the 
strict letter of the treaty of Tilsit. The latest advices from 
Vienna and Odessa concur in stating that the influence of 
France has declined at Constantinople ; it is even said that 
Lord A. Paget, the English ambassador, has embarked on 
board Lord Collingwood’s fleet in the Dardanelles. ‘There 
is every probability that a treaty will be concluded between 
England and the Porte hostile to you, and, consequently, to 
me ; and that, if I should evacuate these provinces, I should 
soon have to re-enter them in order to avert the war from 
my own frontiers. I must revert to what the Emperor Na- 
poleon said to me, not once, but ten times, at Tilsit, in respect 
to these provinces ; and I have more confidence in these as- 
surances than in all the reasons of expedience or policy 
which may subsequently appear to thwart them, Why, 
then, renounce my present advantages, when past experi- 
ence tells me so clearly what will ensue if I evacuate these 
provinces? Even supposing that you have the upper hand 
at Constantinople, you can never prevent bands of insur- 
gents from crossing the Danube, and renewing the pillage 
of these provinces: the orders of the Porte are nulla mile 
from Constantinople. In our conversations at Tilsit, your 


emperor often said that he was noways set on that evacua- } 


tion : that it might be indefinitely postponed ; that it was not 
ponte any longer to tolerate the Turks in Europe ; that he 
eft me at liberty to drive them into Asia. It was only ona 
subsequent occasion that he went back on his word so far as 
to speak of leaving the T'urks Constantinople and some of the 
adjacent provinces.” 
Savary replied, “‘ Russia can always renew the war if you 
‘find it advisable. It is needless to refer to the engagements 
between the two monarchs : the Emperor Napoleon has too 
much confidence in the honour of the Emperor Alexander 
to doubt the validity of the reasons which have hitherto 
prevented him from executing these secret engagements ; 
but still he is desirous of seeing them carried into effect, as 
a peace between Russia and the Porte is all that remains to 
conclude the execution of the stipulations of the public 
treaty of Tilsit. All that the Emperor Napoleon has said at 
Tilsit shall be religiously executed; nor is there anything 
In the secret treaty which is calculated to thwart the desires 
of Russia. Nay, the surest and most expeditious mode to 
arrive at it is to carry into execution the public treaty ; for we 
must concluds an armistice with the Turks before a treaty 
is ae or do you propose at once to write their epi- 
tap 
“J yesterday had a long interview,” replied Alexander, 
“with the Swedish ambassador, and strongly urged him to 
enter into all the views of France, and the risk he would 
ron in not making common cause with her and Russia. 
Meanwhile, the march of the troops continues: in seven or 
eight days the last division will have arrived, and fifty thou- 
sand men will be ready to commence the war on the frontiers 
of Finland. When you demanded from me a declaration of 
~war against England, I was well aware it was no trifling 
change of policy which was required ; no slight change of 
system whi.h could be altered as soon as adopted. Had I 
conceived it to be such, I would never have put my name to it ; 
but I viewed it in a more extended light. What am I re- 
quired to do? said I to myself. ‘To prepare great events 
which will cause the memory of mournful ones to be for- 
gotten, and put the two states in'such political relations as 
can never be disturbed. Impressed with these ideas, and 
within twenty-four hours after your requisition, I did what 
you desired, though that war was not only noways conducive 
to our interests, but, on the contrary, exposed us to very 
Serious losses. Now you insist that I should make war on 
Sweden; Lam ready todo so; my armies are on her frontier; 
put whet return are we to obtain for so many sacrifices? 
Wallachia and Moklavia are the recompense which the na- 
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the rapid mutations which its government under- 
went, the kingdom of Italy was soon called upon 
to accept a change in its constitution. Napo- 
leon, in consequence, suppressed the Legislative 
Body, and substituted in itsroom a Senate, which 
was exclusively intrusted with the power of sub- 
mitting observations to government on the pub- 
lic wants, and of superintending the budget and 
public expenditure. As this Senate was named 
and paid by government, this last shadow of rep- ; 
resentative institutions became a wg yay - 
perfect mockery. Nevertheless, Na- fie sate } 
poleon was received with unbounded adulation 
by all the towns of Italy: their deputies, who 
waited upon upon him at Milan, vied with each 
other in elegant flattery. He was the Redeemer 
of France, but the Creator of Italy; they had 
supplicated Heaven for his safety, for his victo- 
ries ; they offered him the tribute of theiretemal = > 
love and fidelity. Napoleon received their adu- — 
lation in the most gracious manner; but he was 


| careful not to lose sight of the main cbject of his 


re the consolidation of his dominions, the —. : 
ependance of them ail on his imperial crown, 

and the fostering of a military spirit among his - 
subjects. “ You will always find,” said he, “the 
source ‘of your prosperity, the best guarantee 
alike of your institutions and of ee independ- " 
ence, in the constant union of the Iron crown — 
with the Imperial crown of France. But, to ob- 

tain this felicity, you must show yourselves 
worthy of it. It is time that the Italian youth — 
should seek some more ennobling employment | 
than idling away their lives at the feet of . 
women, and that they should spurn every love: 
who cannot lay claim to their favour by the ex-. 
hibition of honourable scars.”’* ce. 

From Milan the emperor travelled by Verona 
and Padua to Venice: he there ad- y,; 
mired the marble palaces, and vari- 
ed scenery, and gorgeous architecture 
of the Queen of the Adriatic, which 
appeared to extraordinary advantage ot Milan. 
amid illuminations, fireworks, and State of Italy 
rejoicings, and, returning to Milan, Dec. 10, 1807. 
arranged, with an authoritative hand, all the 
affairs of the Peninsula. The discontent of” 
Melzi, who still retained a lingering partiality « 
for the Democratic institutions which he had 
vainly hoped to see established in his country, 
was stifled by the title of Duke of Lodi; Tus- 
cany was taken from the King of Etruria, on 
whom Napoleon had settled it, and united to ~ 
France by the title of the department of the Tato; 
while magnificent public works were set on foot 
at Milan to dazzle the ardent imagination of the 
Italians, and console them for the entire loss of 
their national independence and civil liberty. 
The cathedral was daily adorned with fresh 
works of sculpture; its exterior decorated and 
restored to its original purity, while thousands 


tion expects, and you wish to bereave us of them. What 
reply can we make to our people, if, after their evacuation, 
they ask us what benefits are to compensate to them for the ’ 
manifold losses consequent on the war with England ?”— 
See the whole diplomatic papers and conversations in Sa- 
VaRY’s Secret Despatch to Napoleon, Petersburg, 18th No- 
vember, 1807; Corresp. Conf. de Napoleon, vii., 564, 585. 
That confidential despatch reveals more of the real nature 
of the secret engagements at Tilsit than any other docu- 
ments in existence ; and demonstrates that both the Swedish 
and English war were the result of those engagements, ong 
noways connected with the Copenhagen expedition, which 
is never once mentioned as a ground of complaint against 
Great Britain, by either Savary, Alexander, or his minister, 
Romanzow. ; 
* Bot., iv., 224, 230. Hard., x., 26. Montg., vi., 293, 
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of pinnacles and statues rose on all sides, glitter- 
ing in spotless brilliancy in the blue vault of 
heaven; the forum of Bonaparte was rapidly 
advancing; the beautiful basso-relievos of the 
arch of the Simplon already attracted the admi- 
ying gaze of thousands; the roads of the Simplon 
and Mont Cenis were kept in the finest order, 
and daily attracted fresh crowds of strangers to 
the Italian plains. But in the midst of all this 
externai splendour, the remains of which still 
throw a halo round the recollection of the French 
domination in Italy, the finances of all the states 
were involved in hopeless embarrassments, and 
suffering of the most grinding kind pervaded all 
classes of the people: the public expenditure of 
the kingdom of Italy had risen to 120,000,000 
francs (£5,000,000) ; the annual tribute of a mill- 
ion sterling to France was severely felt; ten thou- 
sand men had recently been raised by conscription 
to fill up the chasm in the army; and the misery 
of Piedmont, Tuscany, and the Venitian States, 
from the enormous contributions levied by the 


French troops, and the total stoppage of foreign. 


commerce, was such as to draw forth the most 
piteous lamentations fron. its native historians.* 

The encroachments thus made on the Italian 
Peninsula, were not the only ones 


— which he effected in consequence of 
France on _ the liberty to dispose of Western 


Holland, Ger- Europe acquired by Napoleon at 
many, and It- the treaty of Tilsit. ‘The territory 
pe ofRonc, of the Great Nation was rounded 
 anddismem-' also on the side of Germany and 
berment of its Folland. On the 11th of Novem- 
Novonter 1, ber, the important town and territory 
ovemeer “of Flushing was ceded by the King 
of Holland to France, who obtained, in return, 
merely an elusory equivalent in Kast Friesland. 
Jan. 91, On the 21st of January following, a de- 
*“ cree of the Senate united to the French 
Empire, besides these places, the important towns 
of Kehl, Cassel, and Wesel, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. Shortly after, the French troops, 
who had already taken possession of the whole 
of Tuscany, in virtue of the resignation 
Feb.2. forced upon the Queen of Etruria, inva- 
ded the Roman territories, and took possession of 
the ancient capital of the world. ‘They imme- 
diately occupied the castle of St. Angelo and 
gates of the city, and entirely dispossessed the 
papal troops. ‘I'wo months afterward, an im- 
1 perial decree of Napoleon’s severed the 
April 2. Drovinces of Ancona, Urbeno, Macerata, 
and Camerino, which had formed part of the 
ecclesiastical estates under the gift of Charle- 
magne for nearly a thousand years, and annexed 
them to the kingdom of Italy. The reason as- 
signed for this spoliation was, “That the actual 
sovereign of Rome has constantly declined to 
declare war against the English, and to coalesce 
with the kings of Italy and Naples for the de- 
fence of the Italian Peninsula. ‘The interests of 
these two kingdoms, as well as of the armies of 
Naples and Italy, require that their communica- 
tion should not be interrupted by a hostile pow- 
er.” The importance of these acquisitions, 
great as they undoubtedly were, especially in 
Italy, was not so momentous as the principles 
on which they were founded, and the ulterior 
acquisitions to which they evidently pointed. 
France now, without disguise, assumed the right 
of annexing neutral and independent states to 
its already extensive dominion, by no other au- 
Go aS ee eee Se 
* Bot,, iv., 230, 234. Hard., x, 26 
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thority than the decree of its own Legislature. 
The natural boundaries, so long held forth as 
the limits of the Great Nation, were overstepped ; 
by extending its territory beyond the Rhine, it 
was plain that Holland and the north of Ger- 
many were soon to be incorporated with its do- 
minions; by stretching across the Alps, it was 
evident that, ere long, Rome and the whole of 
Italy would form an integral part of the domin- 
ions of Napoleon.* ae 
But all the other consequences of the peace at 
Tilsit were trifling, in comparison of those which 
took place in the Spanish Peninsula. As the 
war to which they led in that quarter, however, 
was by far the most important and evertful 
which arose out of the French Revolution, 
brought, for the first time, the English and 
French armies as principals into the contest, 
and was the chief cause of the overthrow of 
Napoleon, as well as the best index to the lead~ 
ing features of his policy, it requires for its 
elucidation a separate chapter. : 
‘ ee Ho ay however, which have al« 
ready been described as flowin F 
from the treaty at Tilsit, is to Be eres 
ae the clearest indication of es to Ee 
the great peril which instantly Tope from the 
threatens the cause of European ai «gag biaeaaalt 
dependence, from the undue preponderance ac- 
quired by any of its potentates, and of the abso- 
lute necessity which exists for the maintenance 
of that balance of power in which superficial ob- 
servers have so often seen only the prolific 
source of unnecessary warfare. The principle 
on which that policy is founded is that of odsta 
principiis : resist the encroachments which may 
give any one state an undue preponderance, and 
regard such contests, at the extremity of the out- 
works, as the only effectual means of defending 
the ramparts of the place. Such a system re- 
quires a sacrifice of the present to the future: it 
involves an immediate expenditure to avert a re- 
mote, and possibly contingent, evil. It will there- 
fore always be supported only by the wise, and 
be generally unpopular with the bulk of man- 
kind. It is of great importance, therefore, to at- 
tend to the consequences which immediately re- 
sulted from the treaty at Tilsit, and the effects 
which necessarily ensued from the overthrow of 
this system. The inferior powers of Europe 
were then overawed or subdued. England had 
withdrawn almost entirely from the strife, and, 
secluded in her inaccessible isle, had remained, 
according to the favourite system of anumerous 
class of her politicians, a neutral spectator of 
the wars of the Continent. "What was the ccn- 
sequence? Was it that her independence was 
better secured, her interests more thoroughly es- 
tablished, or her ultimate safety better provided 
for than under the more active and costly sys- 
tem of former times? On the contrary, while 
the rights and liberties of the Continental states 
were utterly destroyed during her secession, 
England herself was brought to the very edge of 
perdition. The European strife immediately 
ran into a contest between its two great powers: 
the whole moral as well as physical strength of 
the Continent was arrayed under the banners of 
France and Russia, and when these rival pow- 
ers came to an accommodation, it was by the mu- 
tual agreement to divide between them the spoils - 
of all subordinate or neutral states. ‘lo Russia, 


already enriched by a portion of Prussia, was 


+ Montg., vi., 288, 299, 315. 
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assigned Finland, the greater part of Turkey, 


and an irresistible preponderance in the Euxine 
and Baltic Seas; to France, already master of 
the half of Germany, was allotted Italy, Poland, 
and the Spanish Peninsula. These great pow- 
ers at once laid aside all moderation and sem- 
blance even of justice in their proceedings; and, 
, strong in each other’s forbearance, instantly pro- 
* ceeded to appropriate, without scruple, the pos- 
\ sessions of all other states, even unoffending 
* neutrals or faithful allies, which lay on theirown 
side’ of the line of demarcation. It was easy 
‘to see that the present concord which sub- 
sisted between them could not last. 
was not wide enough for two such great and am- 
bitious powers, any more than it had been for 
Alexander and Darius, Rome and Carthage. 
Universal empire to one or other would, it was 


plain, be the result of a desperate strife between 


them, and in that case it would be hard to say 
whether the independence of Great Britain had 
most to fear from the Scythian or the Gallic 
hosts. Already this danger had become appa- 
rent: all the fleets of Europe were combined un- 
der the command of the French emperor, and 
in a few years he would have two hundred sail 
of the line to beat down in the Channel the na- 
val forces of England, and carry slavery and 
ruin into the British dominions. Such were then 
the consequences of the subversion of the bal- 
ance of power; such the dangers which induce 
the far-seeing sagacity of political wisdom to 
commence the conflict for national independence 
as oes as the rights of inferior powers are men- 
aced. ‘ 
Although, however, both the liberties of Eng- 
Great impor- vere at this time placed in such im- 
stroke already minent peril, yet a great step had al- 
struck at Na- ready been made towards diminish- 
eh le ing the danger; and the Copenha- 
gen expedition had completely par- 
alyzed the right wing of the naval force by 
which Napoleon expected to effect our sub- 
jugation, The capture of twenty ships of 
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the line and fifteen frigates, with all Napoléaiin ei 
nth 


their stores complete, equivalent, in Mon 
Napoleon’s estimation, to the destruction x 
eighty thousand land-troops, was perhaps © 


greatest maritime blow ever yet struck by any - 
nation, and weakened the naval resources of the» 


French emperor to a degree greater in extent 
than any single calamity yet experienced during 
the war. The hostility of Russia, predetermin- 
ed at Tilsit, was by this stroke kept almost witb- 
in the bounds of neutrality. Sweden was en- 
couraged to continue in the English alliance: 


‘the maritime force of the Baltic was in a man- 


‘ner withdrawn from the contest; a few sail of 
the line were all that were required fo be main- 


‘tained by England in that quarter. It is remark- 


able that this great achievement, fraught with 
such momentous consequences at that eventful 
crisis, was regarded by the nation, at the time, 
with divided and uneasy sentiments; and that 
the opposition never had so largely the support 
of the public as when they assailed the govern- 
ment for a measure calculated, in its ultimate re- 
sults, to prove the salvation of the country. But 
it is not to be supposed that this dissatisfaction 
was owing to factious motives; on the contrary, 
it was brought about by the ascendency in the 
‘public mind of the best and noblest principles of 
our nature. And it is a memorable circum- 


- stance, highly characteristic of the salutary in- 


fluence of public opinion under a really free_,v- 
ernment, in bringing the actions of public men 
to. the test of general morality, that while in 
France, where Revolutionary ascendency had 
extinguished every feeling in regard to public 
matters, except the admiration for success, and 
in Russia, where a despotic sway had hitherto 
prevented the growth of any public opinion, uni- 
versal satisfaction ensued at the ill-gotten gains 


of the respective emperors; the English people | 
mourned at the greatest maritime conquest yet - 


achieved by their arms, and disdained to pur- 
chase even national independence at the expense, 
- Ht ran then ignorantly thought, of the nation- 
al faith. ra 
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